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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Lewis 
R.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.  ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
rotary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr,  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary,    Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education.  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento.  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught.  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whit  more,  Mrs. 
Agnes    Ray,    George    W.    Stone. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  TEACHERS' 

RETIREMENT  SALARY  LAW 

By  Will  C.  Wood 

Commissioner  of   Secondary   Schools 

The  teachers'  retirement  salary  law  en- 
acted by  the  California  Legislature  in  1913 
has  been  effective,  without  amendment  or 
alteration,  for  about  four  and  a  half  years. 
During  this  time  it  has  justified  the  prom- 
ise of  its  sponsors  that  it  would  relieve 
the  children  of  California  from  the  well- 
intentioned  but  inadequate  services  of 
superannuated  teachers  and  secure  for  such 
teachers  a  modest  retirement  provision  to 
which  their  long  public  service  would  seem 
to  entitle  them.  The  present  law  was  re- 
garded by  its  friends  at  the  time  of  its  en- 
actment as  tentative ;  it  was  the  best  that 
could  be  framed  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
experience  in  this  country  in  dealing  with 
teachers'  retirement  policies.  It  was  not 
based  upon  actuarial  tables  nor  upon  any 
conclusive  data  concerning'  the  probable 
income  or  expenditures.  It  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising', therefore,  that  questions  should  be 
raised  at  this  time  by  the  friends  of  the 
law  concerning  its  future,  the  purpose  be- 
ing' to  make  its  future  secure. 
,  In  discussing'  any  proposed  revision  of 
the  retirement  salary  law,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  the  salient  features  of  the 
California  plan.  The  following  analysis 
and  explanation  will  serve  to  make  the  pro- 
visions and  operations  of  the  law  clear. 
Revenue  Provisions 
The  sources  of  income  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Contributions  of  teachers  computed 
on  the  basis  of  one  dollar  for  each  month 
of  teaching  or  administrative  service  by 
each  individual  subject  to  the  burdens  of 
the  act.  To  this  must  be  added  the  arrear- 
ages or  back  payments  that  must  be  made 
by  annuitants  upon  retirement.  (The  law 
requires  that  each  annuitant,  upon  retire- 
ment, must  have  paid  into  the  fund  a  total 
of  $360.00.) 

-  Comment:  The  total  amount  received  on 
account  of  teachers'  contributions  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  was  $164,- 
453.16. 

(2)  Five    per    cent    of    the    inheritance 


taxes  collected  during  each  fiscal  year  by 
the   State   of  California. 

Comment:  The  amount  received  from 
this  source  is  variable.  In  1914-15  the 
amount  was  $139,154.47;  in  1915-16  the 
amount  was  $157,260.53;  in  1916-17  the 
abount  was  $191,547.59.  The  average  an- 
anual  increase  in  the  amount  received  on 
account  of  the  inheritance  tax  during  the 
last  two  years  was  $26,19,6.56,  but  this  fig- 
ure cannot  be  accepted  as  a  definite  basis 
for  computing  future  income  from  this 
source.  It  is  probable  that  the  income  from 
this  source  during"  the  present  year  will  not 
be  less  than  that  of  1916-17. 

(3)  The  income  and  interest  derived 
from  the  investment  of  the  moneys  con- 
tained in  the  retirement  salary  fund. 

Comment :  The  income  from  this  source 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917, 
was  $15,282.  The  investment  account  on 
September  1,  1917,  was  as  follows: 

Investments  $703,000 

Liberty    Bonds    ...! 50,000 

Cumulation   fund   ..: 88,750 

$841,750 
The  investments  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year    ending    June    30,    1916,    amounted    to 
$327,850.      The    amount    invested    increased 

AN  AMERICAN  CREED 
I  am  an  American.  I  believe  in  the  dig- 
nity of  labor,  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  and 
the  high  destiny  of  democracy.  Courage  is 
my  birthright,  justice  my  ideal,  and  faith 
in  humanity  my  guiding  star.  By  the  sac- 
rifice of  those  who  suffered  that  I  might 
live,  who  died  that  America  might  endure, 
I  pledge  my  life  to  my  country  and  the 
liberation    of    mankind. — The    Outlook. 

over  $500,000  during  the  last  year,  so  the 
income  from  this  source  will  be  greatly 
augmented,  the  increase  amounting'  to  ap- 
proximately $20,000  per  annum.  Practically 
all  the  bonds  now  owned  by  the  fund  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  or  better. 
For  the  most  part,  the  bonds  owned  are 
state  highway,  municipal,  school  disti  ict, 
irrigation  and  United  States  Government 
bonds. 

(4)  Donations,  legacies,  gifts-  and  be- 
quests. 

Comment:  Not  a  dollar  has  been  re- 
ceived from  these  sources  since  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the   fund. 

(5)  Appropriations  made  by  the  State 
Legislature. 

Comment :     None   have  been   made  since 
the  establishment  of  the  fund. 
Disbursements 

The  disbursements  are  of  two  kinds : 
( 1  )  those  made  to  administer  the  fund, 
and    (2)    those   made   to   annuitants. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  admin- 
istration include  the  salaries  of  bookkeep- 
ers, clerks  and  a  stenographer,  and  the 
expenses  for  printing',  stationery,  office  sup- 
plies,  funiture,   and   postage.      No   disburse- 


ment is  made  on  account  of  the  per  diem 
of  members  of  the  retirement  salary  fund 
board.  The  total  expenses  of  administra- 
tion for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30,  1917, 
was  $3,825.96. 

The  disbursements  on  account  of  annuit- 
ants is  increasing  year  by  year.  In  1914- 
15  the  total  amount  of  annuities  was  $85,- 
991.05;  in  1915-16  it  was  $140,303.59;  in 
1916-17  it  was  $201,601.29. 

Annuitants 

There  are  two  classes  of  annuitants  un- 
der the  law:  (1)  annuitants  who,  having 
served  as  legally  qualified  teachers  or  ad- 
ministrators in  the  public  schools  for  thirty 
years,  including  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
the  public  schools  of  California,  are  entitled 
to  retirement  at  $500.00  a  year,  and  (2) 
annuitants  who,  having  served  under  cer- 
tificate at  least  fifteen  years  in  the  public 
schools  of  California  and  who  by  reason 
of  bodily  or  mental  infirmity  are  incapaci- 
tated for  further  school  service,  may  be 
placed  upon  the  retirement  list  and  receive 
a  retirement  salary  which  shall  be  the  same 
fraction  of  $500.00  as  said  teacher's  time 
is  of  thirty  years. 

All  candidates  for  retirement  must  make 
application  therefor  within  two  years' of  the 
last   month   of  service. 

Comment:  The  Teachers'  Retirement 
Salary  Fund  Board  has  no  option  in  con- 
sidering applications  of  teachers  described 
under  (1)  above.  Any  teacher  who  has  ful- 
filled the  requirement  of  thirty  years  of 
service,  including  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
California,  must  be  retired  upon  application 
and  proof  of  such  experience.  Moreover, 
local  boards  employing  such  teachers  may 
compel  them  to  retire  "if  they  are  physical- 
ly or  mentally  incapacitated  for  the  proper 
performance  of  the  duties  of  teacher."  It 
is  significant  that  at  least  one  local  board 
in  California  has  adopted  a  rule  that  all 
teachers  in  the  department  shall  be  forced 
to  retire  after  thirty  years  of  service.  Two 
points  may  be  raised  in  this  connection. 
First,  can  a  local  board,  by  general  rule, 
disqualify  for  teaching  service  all  teachers 
who  have  completed  thirty  years  of  sen- ice 
on  the  assumption  that  such  service  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  physical  or  mental 
incapacity  for  further  service?  Second,  who 
shall  be  the  judge  of  such  incapacity — the 
local  board,  or  the  Teachers'  Retirement 
Salary  Fund  Board?  It  would  seem  that 
the  rule  of  the  local  board  would  be  held 
unreasonable  unless  actual  physical  or  men- 
tal infirmity  were  proved  upon  competent 
professional  testimony.  It  would  also  seem 
that  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 
Board  would  be  the  judge  of  the  testimony 
offered,  just  as  it  is  in  all  other  cases  of 
retirement  under  disability.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  law  did  not  contemplate  that 
teachers  capable  of  further  service  should 
be  compelled  to  retire  and  thus  become  a 
charge    upon    the    public    treasury. 

All  applicants  for  retirement  under  dis- 
ability    must     submit     to     examination     by 
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physicians  designated  by  the  Retirement 
Salary  Fund  Board  and  must  also  submit 
examination  at  stated  intervals  to 
determine  whether  the  disability  continues. 
Evidence  that  a  teacher  who  lias  retired 
undei  disability  has  taken  up  teaching  work 
in  another  State  or  in-  private  schools  has 
been  held  by  the  board  as  sufficient  for 
revocation   of  the   retirement   salary. 

The  record  shows  thai  on  I  lecember  1, 
1917,  the  total  number  of  $500  annuitants 
Was  168.  On  the  same  date1,  there  were 
166  annuitants  who  had  been  retired  under 
the  disability  provision.  'The  total  number 
of  annuitants  was  634,  as  against  493,  on 
|une  30,  1916,  an  increase  of  105  in  $500 
annuitants  and  16  in  disability  annuitants 
in  the  period  of  seventeen  months. 

total  amount  paid  to  annuitants  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  ending  September  1, 
1917,  was  $56,921.03.  It  is  probable  that 
the  total  am. .nut  paid  to  annuitants  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1918, 
will  he  in  excess  of  $240,000.  The  average 
annual  increase  in  the  amount  paid  annuit- 
ants during  the  last  two  years  was  $57,- 
805.12. 

Facts  About  Contributors  to  the  Fund 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  the 
total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
elementary  and  high  schools  of  California, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  was  18,784.  To 
this  must  be  added  Normal  School  instruc- 
tors, superintendents,  supervising  execu- 
tives, and  educational  administrators  to  the 
number  of  about  400.  The  total  number  of 
individuals  who  might  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  in  1916-17  was  there- 
Fore  about  19,184.  The  record  for  this 
year  shows  that  there  were  16,673  teachers 
and  administrators  contributing  to  the 
fund.  In  ether  words,  about  2500  individu- 
als who  might  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  law  have  voluntarily  excepted  them- 
selves from  its  burdens  and  benefits.  The 
number  of  new  teaching  positions  estab- 
lished in  California  schools  last  year  was 
919.  Assuming  that  each  of  these  new 
teaching  positions  will  increase  the  fund 
l>v  ah' mt  $10  each  year,  the  annual  increase 
in  teachers'  contributions  on  account  of 
new  positions  created  should  be  about 
$9000.00.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to 
estimate  the  annual  increase  in  teachers' 
contributions  at  a  larger  figure. 

Recapitulation  of  Finances 
The      Following     statement     shows     the 
sources    of    income    (exclusive    of    receipts 
from  bonds  redeemed)   for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1917: 
Sources  •  if  Inci  ime — 

reachers'  contributions  $164,453^16 

Inheritance    tax    191,547.59 

Interest   on    investments 15,282.00 

Total .$371,282.75 

The  following  table  shows  the  disburse- 
for   the   fiscal    year  ending    lune   30, 

I  Jisbursemem 
Administrative  expense-  s    3,825.96 

Refunds  755.70 

Amount    paid   to  annuitant-  201,601.29 

Total  $206,182.95 

I  he  excess  of  income  over  disbursements 
was  $165,099.80. 

I  In-   following   table  shows   the  toi.d   re- 
sources of  the  fund,  September  1.  1917: 


Resource-,    Sept.    1.    1917— 

Investments     $703,000.00 

Liberty    Bonds 50,000.00 

Cumulation   fund  88,750.00 

Teachers'    retirement   fund 87,572.48 

Cumulative    trust    fund    10,000.00 

Teachers'    permanent   fund 13,646.98 

Total  $952,969.46 

Need  for  Revision  of  Law 

It  is  impossible  to  forecast  with  anything 
approaching  certainty  the  future  income  of 
the  fund.  We  can  estimate  in  a  fairly  reli- 
able manner  the  receipts  from  teachers: 
contributions,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  the  probable  income  from  the 
inheritance  tax.  The  amount  of  inherit- 
ance tax  is  predicated  upon  the  amount  of 
inheritances  subject  to  tax  and  upon  the 
duration  of  human  lives  which  are  proverb- 
ially uncertain.  To  predict  that  the  aver- 
age increase  in  income  from  this  source 
determined  by  the  experience  of  the  last 
two  years  will  continue,  is  hardly  reason- 
able. In  time  of  war,  while  federal  taxes 
bear  heavily  upon  all,  it  is  improbable  that 
the  State  wall  increase  the  inheritance  tax. 
We  can  forecast  the  expenditures  with 
more  certainty.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  annuities  will  increase  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  $60,000  a  year.  Against  this  we 
can  place  as  a  partial  offset  the  increase 
of  about  $9,000.00  a  year  in  teachers'  con- 
tributions. We  cannot  count  on  any  sub- 
stantial increase  in  income  from  invest- 
ments. It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary 
to  secure  at  least  $51,000  a  year  from  the 
inheritance  tax  in  order  to  balance  expend- 
itures and  receipts.  To  expect  this  amount 
of  increase  in  the  inheritance  tax  would 
be  placing"  an  extraordinary  premium  upon 
optimism.  It  seems  reasonably  certain  that 
in  three  or  four  years  at  most,  the  expend- 
itures of  the  fund  will  exceed  the  income. 
In  the  circumstance,  the  friends  of  the  re- 
tirement salary  should  begin  to  give  care- 
ful consideration  to  measures  for  safeguard- 
ing the  fund. 

Proposals  for  Revision 
The  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  Fund 
Board  has  proposed  four  changes  in  the 
law  with  a  viewr  to  put  the  fund  on  a 
firmer  financial  footing.  First,  it  has  sug- 
gested that  the  age  limit  at  retirement,  ex- 
cept under  disability,  be  fixed  at  55  or  60 
years.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  teachers,  still  fit 
for  service,  retire  under  the  age  of  55  years. 
Under  the  proposed  plan,  teachers  who 
have  completed  thirty  years  of  service  must 
continue  to  teach  until  they  reach  the  age 
of  55,  if  they  are  physically  and  mentally 
fit.  Those  who  have  completed  thirty  years 
of  service  may  retire  before  the  age  of  55 
at  the  full  allowance  of  $500,  if  they  are 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated.  This 
provision  would  protect  the  fund  to  the 
extent  of  several  thousand  dollars  annually 
and  should  not  impair  the  teaching  service 
through,  retention  of  disabled  teachers. 
However,  this  provision  will  affect  only  a 
few   teachers,  as   has   been   indicated. 

Second,  the  board  has  proposed  to  in- 
crease the  period  of  required  teaching  serv- 
ice in  California  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years.  Again,  this  will  affect  a  small  pro- 
portion of  teachers,  since  most  teachers 
I  loin  other  States  enter  upon  service  in 
1  alifornia  before  they  have  completed  fif- 
teen  years   of  service,     We   must  consider 


in  this  connection,  not  only  the  fund,  but 
the  good  of  the  children.  The  pertinent 
question  has  been  raised  whether  the  pro- 
vision would  not  affect  the  teaching  serv- 
ice, by  requiring  teachers  wdio  are  some- 
what infirm  to  remain  in  service  five  years 
longer  in  order  to  secure  the  retirement 
salary.  In  other  words,  teachers  with  fif- 
teen years'  experience  in  other  States  would 
be  five  years  older  at  the  time  of  retire- 
ment than  teachers  whose  service  has  been 
only  in  California.  This  provision  also 
would  affect  only  a  few  teachers  and  would 
not  decrease  the  expenditures  more  than  a 
few  thousand   dollars  annually. 

Third,  the  board  has  proposed  that  the 
amount  of  teachers'  contributions  be  in- 
creased to  $2  a  month  after  fifteen  years 
of  service.  This  proposal  if  adopted  would 
increase  the  income  considerably.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the 
teachers  in  California  have  taught  over  fif- 
teen years.  Assuming  that  4,000  teachers 
would  be  affected  by  this  proposed  change, 
the  increase  in  receipts  annually  from  teach- 
ers' contributions  would  amount  to  at  least 
$40,000.  There  is  much  reason  in  urging 
this  provision.  The  expectancy  of  the 
teacher  who  has  taught  fifteen  years,  so 
far  as  retirement  is  concerned,  is  greater. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  she  will  share  in 
the  fund,  therefore  her  interest  in  it  is 
greater,  and  this  greater  interest  should 
be   reflected   in   her  contributions. 

Fourth,  the  board  proposes  that  no  teach- 
er be  permitted  to  retire  under  disability 
unless  she  has  completed  twenty-five  years 
of  service,  twenty  of  which  must  have  been 
in  California.  This  proposal  has  met  with 
greater  dissent  than  any  of  the  others.  It 
is  urged  that  a  teacher  who  has  taught  fif- 
teen years  has  rendered  sufficient  service 
to  the  State  to  justify  her  asking  the  mea- 
ger minimum  allowance  of  $250  a  year. 
Moreover,  it  is  urged  that  the  children 
should  not  be  obliged  to  study  under  teach- 
ers who  are  not  mentally  or  physically 
capable  of  doing  their  work.  Since  so  few- 
would  be  affected  by  this  provision,  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  be  waived  if  other 
adequate  safeguards  are  provided. 

A  fifth  provision  that  teachers'  contribu- 
tions be  made  annually  in  one  payment  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  month  of  teaching, 
instead  of  month  by  month  is  so  reason- 
able that  it  requires   no   discussion. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  not  data 
at  hand  for  an  investigation  of  the  prob- 
lem by  actuary.  Any  legislation  adopted 
now  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to  revision 
in  the  light  of  experience.  Only  after  some 
years  of  actual  operation  of  the  law  shall 
we  have  data  that  will  enable  us  to  define 
a  permanent  solution.  Mean  while,  some 
action  is  necessary,  and  these  proposals 
constitute  a  working  program. 

Conclusion 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Cali- 
fornia law  is  based  upon  three  principles 
that  are  fundamental.  The  California  law 
is  a  retirement  salary  law,  not  a  pension 
law.  The  first  principle  is  that  the  State 
does  not  deem  it  expedient  to  pay  its  teach- 
ers all  that  their  services  are  worth  during 
service ;  that  the  State,  in  accepting  serv- 
ices at  less  than  their  actual  present  value, 
assumes  an  obligation  to  make  certain  de- 
ferred payments  for  services  rendered  after 
the  completion  of  a  certain  term  of  service. 
The  second  principle  is  that  the  State,  hav- 
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GINN  &  COMPANY 

PUBLISHERS 

20  Second  St.  San  Francisco 


Make  the  Most  of  Your  Winter  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained   in    the    skilful    use    of    Nature's    great    remedial    agencies,    and   let   them    plan    and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let    us    send    you    an    illustrated    booklet    which    will    tell    you    all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


ing  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  children 
who  would  be  the  sufferers  if  superannuates 
were  continued  in  the  service,  has  provided 
in  the  retirement  salary  law  the  only  hu- 
mane means  for  keeping  the  school  service 
on  an  efficient  basis.  The  retirement  sal- 
ary law  is  for  the  State  quite  as  much  as 
it  is  for  the  teacher.  The  third  principle 
is  the  annuity  principle.  The  teacher  pays 
into  the  fund  a  certain  amount  to  create 
an  annuity  which  shall  be  added  to  the  re- 
tirement salary  allowed  by  the  State.  The 
annuity  and  the  retirement  salary  are  in- 
cluded in  the  allowance  made  when  the 
conditions  of  the  law  are  fulfilled. 

The  State  and  the  teachers  are  therefore 
partners  in  the  retirement  salary  fund. 
Both  are  vitally  interested  in  it.  It  is 
logical,  therefore,  that  both  shall  share  in 
the  support  of  the  fund  as  they  share  in 
its  benefits.  If  the  contributions  of  teach- 
ers are  increased,  the  contributions  of  the 
State  should  be  increased  proportionately, 
ft  is  a  sound  principle  of  law  that  part- 
ners in  interest  should  share  not  only  in 
the  benefits,  but  also  in  the  burdens  of  any 
enterprise. 

The  views  herein  expressed  are  personal, 
rather  than  official,  and  the  purpose  of  their 
exposition  is  to  stimulate  discussion  in  or- 
der that  all  factors  in  interest  may  arrive 
at  a  practical  basis  of  co-operative  action 
in  revising-  the  law.  By  such  action,  the 
future  of  the  law  will  become  assured. 
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BER  KLEL  LEy  ca  lifornu 


WniTE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOC 


HIGH    SCHOOL    PRINCIPALS 

AND 

TEACHERS  OF  DRAWING 

Remember  the  above  School  when  advising  any- 
one to  study  Arts  and  Crafts  or  when  you 
want   a   teacher  for   such   subjects. 

The  SPRING  TERM  for  Normal,  Industrial  and 
Fine   Arts   began   January  7,    1918. 

NEW  COURSES  in  Weaving,  Sewing,  Dress- 
making and  Millinery  have  been  added  to 
the   curriculus. 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 


SWEATERS 

OF    FINEST    WOOL, 
FOR    MEN   AND    WOMEN 

A    large   stock   just    arrived, 

Bought    before    wool   went    up    and    sold 

accordingly. 

W.    DAVIS   &    SONS 

333  Market  Street 

Shop   on  lower   Market  St.  and   save   money. 
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BOOKS  ON  ENGLISH 
"Grammar  and  Its  Reasons,"  by  Mary 
Hall  Leonard.  A.  S.  .Barnes  Co.,  New 
York;  price  $1.60.  This  is  a  text-book  for 
normal  classes  and  training  schools,  a  ref- 
erence book  for  teachers  of  grammar  and 
English.  This  volume  deals  with  the  more 
important  constructions  of  English  gram- 
mar. The  sixty-eight  short  and  readable 
chapters  discuss  the  more  puzzling  and  dif- 
ficult English  constructions.  Each  chapter 
is  prefaced  with  quotations  from  leading 
authorities  on  the  subject  treated  in  that 
particular  chapter.  While  in  no  sense  a 
text-book  in  grammar  for  lower  grades, 
"Grammar  and  Its  Reasons"  will  be  found 
of  peculiar  value,  not  only  to  teachers  of 
grammar,  but  also  to  students  in  colleges, 
normal  schools,  high  schools,  and  acade- 
mies, who  are  looking  forward  to  the  teach- 
ing of  English.  Of  particular  interest  are 
the  chapters  on  "Present-day  English," 
"The  Sentence  Unit,"  "Parts  of  Speech," 
"The  Verbal  Element  of  the  Sentence," 
"Verbal  Forms  in  ing,"  "Sentences  and 
Clauses,"  "Phrases,"  "Idioms,"  "The  Split 
Infinitive,"  "Grammatical  Characteristics  of 
English,"  "Definitions  in  Grammar,"  "Sen- 
tence Diagrams  and  ( )ther  Devices,"  "Some 
Words  to  Teachers." 

"Oral  and  Written  English."  In  Two 
Books.  Potter,  Jeschke,  and  Gillett.  Ginn 
and  Co..  20  Second  St.,  San  Francisco; 
price  64  cents.  These  books,  particularly 
Book  II,  is  less  a  text-book  in  the  science 
of  grammar  than  a  laboratory  manual  in 
the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  correct 
English.  The  plan  provides  for  the  alter- 
nation of  grammar  with  composition,  and 
for  the  larger  alternation  of  habit-forming 
coned  usage  drills.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
Potter,  Jeschke.  Gillett  text  with  its  con- 
tinual and  various  appeals  to  real  motives 
for  speaking  and  writing,  to  make  oral  and 
written  composition  a  delight  to  children 
and  a  welcome  task.  A  feature  of  the  book 
is  the  adoption  of  the  group  method  or 
the  socialized  recitation  for  the  correction 
of  composition.  The  group  method  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  slogan  "Hack  to  the 
Blackboard,"  with  the  class  as  auditors  and 
spectators.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest 
assistance  if  the  Potter,  Jeschke-  and  Gil- 
let  text  could  be  used  as  a  supplemental 
hook  in  our  elementary  schools.  It  has  a 
wealth  of  material  relative  to  good,  live 
composition  work  with  hosts  of  inspiring- 
subjects  for  composition.  On  page  145  is 
begun  consideration  of  conducting  "A  Pub- 
lic Debate,"  and  the  average  teacher  will 
more  than  welcome  its  clear,  workable  di- 
rections. The  number  of  sentences  scat- 
tered throughout  the  book  will  meet  a  long- 
felt  want. 

"Good  English."  In  Two  Hooks.  Elson, 
Lynch,  Scott.  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
This  text  recognizes  the  superior  value  of 
oral  speech,  not  only  as  a  preparation  for 
written  expression,  but  also  as  a  means  of 
enlarging  the  vocabulary  and  giving  power 
in  the  use  of  language.  Great  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  correct  usage.  These  authors 
believe  that  only  through  systematic  repe- 
tition of  language  facts  and  of  correct  forms 
can  a   mastery  of  the   principles  governing 
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them  be  translated  into  fixed  habits  of  ex- 
pression. Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  use  of 
the  dictionary.  One  of  the  excellent  fea- 
tures of  the  book  is  the  general  summary 
of  Book  Two,  pages  305-310,  and  the  sum- 
mary of  Book  One  on  pages  311-329,  mak- 
ing possible  reviews  at  a  glance,  and  each 
subject  in  review  is  referred  to  the  pages 
of  the  text  in  which  it  is  treated  at  length. 

"English  for  Business"  as  applied  in  com- 
mercial, technical,  and  other  secondary 
schools,  by  Edward  Harlan  Webster.  New- 
si  hi  and  Company,  New  York.  The  compo- 
sition text  in  this  book  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  high  schools  that  aim  to 
prepare  pupils  for  the  business  of  life. 
Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  oral 
composition  and  grammar,  with  special  drill 
to  develop  speaking  ability.  Chapter  IV 
contains  the  correct  forms  of  constructions 
which  give  trouble  in  every-day  speech. 
Written  grammar  has  been  closely  related 
to  composition  activities.  Many  pages  have 
been  devoted  to  business  correspondence, 
with  letter-models  written  by  experts,  with 
pupil-letters  included  for  the  purpose  of 
critical  analysis.  The  book  is  essentially  a 
practice  manual.  Subjects  for  sales  talks 
have  been  scattered  throughout  the  book. 
Chapter  IX  sets  forth  the  principles  in- 
volved in  a  good  sales  talk — namely,  nar- 
rative, descriptive,  expository  and  argumen- 
tative ability.  Elementary  school  teachers 
will  find  much  that  is  helpful  in  Chapters 
II  and  III  on  "A  General  Study  of  the 
Paragraph"  and  "The  Grammar  of  the  Sen- 
tence." Chapter  VI  on  "Word  Study"  de- 
votes attention  to  the  subject  of  the  vocab- 
ulary and  how  to  broaden  it.  In  Part  Two, 
the  "Principles  of  Composition  Applied  to 
Business,"  as  in  "The  Newspaper,"  "Ad- 
vertising," "The  Business  Letter,"  "Oral 
Aspects  of  Business  Communications"  as 
in  "The  Dictation  of  Business  Letters," 
and  "The  Telephone  Message,"  "Parlia- 
mentary Procedure,"  "After-Dinner  Speak- 
ing," can  be  studied  with  profit,  and  ap- 
plied with  advantage  in  all  eighth  grades. 
The  appendix  deals  with  the  essentials  of 
English  grammar  in  a  concise  and  practical 
fi  >rm. 

"Working  Composition,"  by  John  B. 
Opdycke.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  New  York. 
This  book  insists  that  there  can  be  no 
profitable  separation  of  oral  from  written 
English,  at  least  so  far  as  elementary  and 
high  schools  are  concerned.  "Work  calls 
for  ready  and  versatile  expression  in  both 
oral  and  written  form  and  for  quick  transi- 
tions from  one  to  the  other."  Chapter  II, 
"Speech  About  Work,"  deals  with  "The 
Importance  of  Accurate  Speech,"  "The  Use 
of  the  Dictionary,"  "Overused  Words  and 
Phrases,  Misused  and. Abused  Words  and 
Phrases." 

"Oral  English,"  by  John  M.  Brewer. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  price  $1.  This 
book  contains  directions  and  exercises  for 
planning  and  delivering  the  common  kinds 
of  talks,  together  with  guidance  for  debat- 
ing and  parliamentary  practice.  The  au- 
thor says:  "Oral  English  is  taking  its  place 
in  schools  and  colleges  as  a  subject  inde- 
pendent both  of  literature  and  of  written 
composition.     Moreover,  the  study  itself  is 


changing,  passing  from  practice  in  imita- 
tion of  lofty  masterpieces,  with  the  elocu- 
tionary style,  to  direct,  effective  speaking 
without  unnecessary  adornment."  Chapter 
IV  contains  valuable  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  vocabulary.  Chapter  X  deals 
with  "Good  Use  of  the  Voice."  Chapter 
XI  considers  speeches  for  "Special  Occa- 
sions." Part  II  deals  with  "Argumentation 
and    Parliamentary    Law." 

"The  Well  of  English  and  the  Bucket," 
by  Burges  Johnson.  Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
Boston;  price  $1.25.  The  author  says: 
"Skill  in  the  use  of  practical,  written  Eng- 
lish, while  it  is  so  large  a  part  of  a  jour- 
nalistic equipment,  belongs  exclusively  to 
no  vocation  or  group  of  vocations.'  There 
is  only  one  standard  of  good  English.  The 
fact  that  the  terms  'newspaper  English' 
and  'college  English'  have  in  the  past 
meant  definitely  different  things,  seems  to 
be  an  aspersion  upon  the  college  as  well 
as  upon  the  newspaper."  The  book  is  a 
collection  of  essays  that  have  appeared  in 
different  publications  and  extend  over  a 
varied  period  of  time.  Here  is  a  sentence 
that  should  be  heeded  by  every  teacher: 
"If  we  want  to  know  the  effect  of  what 
we  are  doing'  in  the  classroom,  let  us  look 
to  see  what  the  students  are  doing  outside 
of  it  when  they  are  free  to  follow  their 
own  desires.  If  they  do  not  on  their  own 
initiative  carry  on  activities  springing  out 
of  their  studies,  then  you  may  count  on  it, 
however  well  the  tests  are  met,  that  the 
studies  are  of  little  value."  In  the  chapter 
entitled  "Grammar — The  Bane  of  Boy- 
hood" the  author  says,  of  the  usual  run 
of  grammar  and  composition  text-books : 
"The  exercises  in  composition  that  I  find 
there  are  all  addressed  to  the  child's  teach- 
er. If  it  be  true  that  half  the  secret  of 
good  writing  lies  in  a  sympathetic  consid- 
eration of  the  reader's  point  of  view,  then 
we  must  bid  our  children  write  to  children 
and  not  to  adults.  My  small  boy's  practice 
must  deal  with  the  every-day  life  that  sur- 
rounds little  children.  The  boy's  task  must 
be  to  interest  his  associates.  To  express 
their  ideas,  these  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  must  have  vocabulary.  If  all  the 
time  that  has  been  devoted  to  technical 
grammar  in  the  school  life  of  children  ten 
to  fourteen  years  old,  had  been  given  to 
word  mastering,  there  would  be  better  writ- 
ing in  the  high  school.  The  walls  of  the 
schoolroom  must  not  shut  out  all  sound 
of  the  outside  world.  *  *  *  Without  a 
text-book,  but  with  common  sense,  the 
teacher  points  out  good  models  in  many 
text-books,  or  in  that  ubiquitous  home  text- 
book, the  newspaper,  and  above  all,  the 
teacher  will  keep  her  pupils  writing,  for 
an  art  is  mastered  after  all  only  by  prac- 
tice. *  *  *  A  poor  teacher  must  go. by 
rule  and  formula.  Take  away  her  book 
and  she  is  lost."  This  will  fortify  those 
of  us  who  like  to  break  away  from  the 
book. 

"English  Spoken  and  Written,"  by  Emer- 
son and  Bender.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  The  object  of  this  series  is  to 
give  power  to  use  and  appreciate  English 
in  oral  speech  and  written  form  rather  than 
to   limit    the    results    of   study   to    a    knowl- 
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edge  of  grammar.  Considerable  attention 
is  given  to  the  subjects  "How  to  Use  the 
Dictionary,"  "Synonyms  and  Antonyms" 
and  "Word  Building,"  "The  Paragraph," 
"The  Topic  Sentence"  and  "Making'  an 
Outline,"  all  practical  and  valuable. 

"Language  Work  in  Elementary  Schools," 
by  M.  A.  Leiper.  Ginn  &  Co.;  price  $1.25. 
The  author  says :  "The  teacher  who  does 
not  take  cognizance  of  the  language  used 
in  all  the  various  recitations,  and  try  to 
bring  it  to  a  high  state  of  excellence  will 
find  the  work  of  her  regular  language  exer- 
cises barren  of  lasting  results."  "Language 
reveals  one's  character.  The  chief  aim  of 
language  work  in  our  public  schools  should 
be  to  lead  our  children  to  think  accurately, 
to  feel  deeply,  and  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage correctly.  Avoid  formality."  Lan- 
guage work  is  apportioned  to  the  eighth 
grades.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to 
"Language  Work  in  Rural  Schools."  The 
appendix  is  rich  in  language  work  material, 
in  memory  gems  and   in  poems. 

"Oral  English  or  the  Art  of  Speaking," 
by  Antoinette  Knowles.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  Boston.  This  text  considers  "Our  Pur- 
pose in  Studying  the  Art  of  Speaking," 
"Delivery,"  "The  Speaker's  Use  of  the 
Four  Forms  of  Discourse,"  "The  Speaker's 
Equipment,"  "The  Art  of  Phrasing,"  "Ar- 
gument and  Persuasion,"  "The  Game  of 
Debate,"  "How  to  Use  a  Library,"  "Team 
Work,"  "Speeches  for  Special  Occasions." 
The  exposition  of  (I)  "How  to  Get  the 
Thought,"  (II)  "How  to  Hold  the  Thought," 
(III)  "How  to  Give  the  Thought"  is  most 
practical   and   illuminating. 

"Lessons  in  the  Speaking  and  Writing  of 
English,"  by  John  M.  Manly  and  Eliza  R. 
Bailey.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  Here 
the  claim  is  advanced  that  while  not  every 
grammar  school  child  can  or  should  be 
turned  out  a  stylist,  every  human  being  can 
be  taught  to  express  himself  without  griev- 
ous faults  in  English,  clearly  and  simply 
and  forcefully,  upon  subjects  within  his 
range  of  experience  and  thought.  Teach- 
ers ought  to  welcome  this  :  "In  general  we 
have  retained  the  old  established  definitions 
because,  even  when  faulty,  as  they  usually 
are,  they  have  the  advantage  of  having 
been  subjected  to  interpretation  by  genera- 
tions of  teachers."  The  lessons  have  been 
so  arranged  that  portions  of  them  can  be 
detached,  without  marring  the  intent,  by 
those  teachers  who  may  desire  less  tech- 
nical grammar,  and  in  the  early  pages  there 
is  a  suggested  arrangement  of  composition 
and  grammar  lessons  that  will  add  greatly 
to  the  utility  of  the  book. 

"Our  Bird  Book,"  a  Nature  Reader,  and 
an  educational  plan  for  the  study  of  our 
common  birds,  for  use  in  schools.  By  A. 
C.  Webb,  President  of  the  Tennessee  Or- 
nithological Society.  Illustrated  by  the 
author.  Doub  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.  In- 
stead of  being  merely  stories  about  birds, 
this  book  presents  a  simple  and  definite  plan 
whereby  any  teacher  and  class  can  make 
an  educational  study  of  the  birds  near  their 


classroom  during  all  or  any  part  of  the 
year.  The  value  of  birds  to  mankind  is 
strongly  emphasized  throughout  the  book, 
especially  as  relating  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  our  country.  Bird  study  will 
make  a  boy  look  and  think,  study,  observe 
— and  think  again.  From  the  ruthless 
sportsman,  he  becomes  the  protector  of 
harmless  living'  creatures,  and  develops 
traits  of  character  that  grace  our  highest 
citizenship.  On  the  long  sheet  in  "Our 
Bird  Book"  are  pictures  of  birds  in  their 
natural  colors.  Scattered  throughout  the 
book  are  pages  specially  prepared  where 
these  pictures  are  to  be  mounted.  Oppo- 
site the  picture  page  is  a  blank  page  on 
which  the  pupil-student  is  to  record  the 
result  of  his  observation  of  the  birds — its 
coming,  its  song,  its  nest  building,  its  care 
of  its  young,  and  its  going.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  lessons  and  the  manner  of 
them,  together  with  the  interest  of  the  text 
and  the  many  illustrations,  certainly  make 
"Our  Bird  Book"  unique  and  to  be  wel- 
comed and  prized  by  our  boys  and  girls. 

"Essentials  of  Business  Arithmetic,"  by 
Georg'e  H.  Van  Tuyl.  American  Book  Co. 
This  book  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the 
needs  of  business  schools  and  academic 
high  schools  where  an  intensive  study  of 
the  most  important  topics  of  arithmetic  is 
required  with  a  view  to  developing'  skill 
in  the  fundamental  operations.  The  book 
is  also  adapted  for  use  in  the  upper  grades 
of  elementary  schools  where  a  business 
training  in  arithmetic  is  desired.  Excellent 
features  are  the  clear  and  full  explanations, 
the  short  methods  of  solution,  and  the 
many  suggestions  made  for  rapid  calcula- 
tion. We  should  bring'  into  our  eighth 
grades  this  book  of  Van  Tuyl's  for  refer- 
ence and  for  elucidation  of  many  of  the 
operations   with   numbers. 
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In  an  interesting  booklet 
which  can  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

Get  a  copy  of  "Trips  Around 
San  Francisco,"  published  by 
Southern  Pacific  and  send  it 
to  your  friends  in  the  East. 
Contains  description  of  the 
city's  varied  attractions — 
Its  many  Hills  and  Wonder- 
ful Views;  Market  Street  and 
the  Shopping  District. 
Its  Hotels,  Clubs  and  The- 
atres; its  Markets  and  Res- 
taurants, Business  District 
and  Money  Houses. 
Residence  Sections,  Schools, 
Colleges  and  Churches;  the 
Civic  Center  and  Public 
Buildings,  Museums,  Art 
Galleries  and  Monuments. 
Its  delightful  Climate  and 
the  Clothing  to  wear;  Out- 
door Life. 

Golden  Gate  Park,  Ocean 
Beach,  Chinatown  and  Ports- 
mouth Square,  the  Water- 
front, Fisherman's  Wharf, 
Latin  Quarter,  Mission  Do- 
lores. 

The    Bay   Cities    and    around 
the   Bay;   Oakland,   Berkeley, 
Alameda    and    its    Beaches. 
University   of   California   and 
Stanford. 

Mt.  Tamalpais  and  Muir 
Woods,  Mt.  Diablo  Country, 
Down  the  Peninsula. 
Twin  Peaks  and  many  other 
auto  trips  on  boulevard  and 
highway. 
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A  Brief  History  of  the  World 

With  Especial  Reference  to  Social 
and  Economic  Conditions 

By  George  Willis  Botsford  and  Jay  Barrett  Botsford 

In  a  remarkable  way  these  authors  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  story  of 
the  world  from  the  first  purpling  of  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  wonders  in 
science  and  the  industries  today  within  500  pages.  They  are  brief  without  being 
lifeless.  They  have  winnowed  wheat  from  chaff,  without  soliciting  your  praises 
therefor.  They,  have  woven  fact  into  fabric  that  is  attractive  in  itself.  They 
have  availed  themselves  of  every  latest  feature  of  the  book-maker's  art  and  the 
pedagog's  skill,  in  order  to  make  everything  clear. — Journal  of  Education,  Dec. 
6,   1917. 
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A   FOREIGN   CLASS    IN   BERKELEY'S 
EVENING  SCHOOL 


By  Zona  Williams 

English  for  foreigners  is  the  official  des- 
ignation of  an  unusually  interesting  class 
in  the  Luther  Burbank  Evening  School  in 
West  Berkeley. 

During  the  past  seven  years  the  physical 
appearance  and  personnel  of  the  group  have 
changed  many  times  with  seemingly  no 
effect  upon  its  atmosphere  of  genuine  sim- 
plicity and  earnest  endeavor.  Representa- 
tives of  the  Latin  races  now  fill  the  seats 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  largely  occu- 
pied by  the  children  of  northern  countries. 
A  few  of  the  latter  are  still  in  other  de- 
partments of  the  school,  but  the  greater 
number  have  found  their  places  in  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  world,  no  longer  handi- 
capped because  of  their  inability  to  under- 
stand English.  Xot  a  few  of  the  former 
members  of  this  class  are  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  Berkeley,  proud  of  their  in- 
vestments in  Liberty  Bonds,  while  others 
have  voluntarily  gone  into  training. 

At  present  there  are  citizens  of  fifteen 
nations  varying  in  mental  unfoldment  from 
the  poor  unfortunate  who  has  never  learned 
to  read  or  write  any  language,  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  European  universities  seeking  Eng- 
lish for  matriculation  at  the  University  of 
California.  Austrian  and  Russian,  French 
and  German,  Hindoo  and  Jap,  Mexicans, 
Greek  and  Italian  laborers,  find  here  com- 
panionship, sociability,  and  culture.  No 
false  pride  or  race  discord  has  ever  been 
manifested.  The  nations  represented  may 
fight  at  home,  but  here  the  children  are 
vague  about  the  causes  and  are  trying  to 
understand   the  American   point   of  view. 

All  are  eager  to  learn.  All  are  strangers 
in  a  strange  land  under  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment, facing  the  same  economic,  indus- 
trial, and  social  problems.  Thus  through 
mutual  sympathy  they  are  welded  into  a 
social  unit,  even  though  speech  is  halting. 

When  once  this  social,  homelike  atmos- 
phere permeates  the  classroom  there  is  no 
question  as  to  attendance,  for  the  hungry 
souls  crave  food,  the  idealistic  natures  de- 
mand congenial  fellowship.  The  students 
will  be  present  under  the  most  trying  con- 
ditions, for  usually  the  school  affords  the 
greatest   pleasure   of   life. 

The  desire  to  get  ahead,  to  find  better 
j"1'^.  to  become  American  citizens,  to  un- 
derstand    our    different    civilization,     leads 
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numerous  aliens  to  our  evening  schools, 
but  only  a  small  number  of  them  stay  for 
any  length  of  time  unless  they  find  there 
an  atmosphere  of  live,  interested  activity 
and  fellowship.  Man's  will  is  not  always 
strong  enough  to  spur  the  tired  body  to 
further  exertion,  but  when  his  heart  is 
touched  and  emotions  aroused,  he  lives 
above  the  physical.  Educators  everywhere 
are  prone  to  forg'et  this,  so  classroom  work 
becomes  monotonous  and  dead. 

Methods  of  instruction  are  necessarily 
very  different  from  those  employed  with 
English-speaking  students.  The  foreign 
■pupils  frequently  learn  to  read  and  write 
English  well  without,  being'  able  to  under- 
stand it,  so  the  teachers  employ  various 
means  of  interpretation,  seeking  always  to 
secure  the  participation  and  assistance  of 
the  class.  They  give  class  work  for  every- 
body on  enunciation,  pronunciation,  and 
blackboard  drills,  for  this  practice  in- 
creases sociability  and  gives  self-confidence 
to  the  timid,  besides  intensifying  the  power 
of  the  teacher,  for  one  learns  from  the 
other.  Reading  and  composition  are  taught 
in  smaller  classes,  and  group  work  is  pro- 
vided for  those  needing  special  instruction 
in  certain  subjects  or  seeking  admission  to 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  New  immi- 
grants demand  individual  instruction  for 
varying  lengths  of  time,  but  usually  work 
into  classes  quickly. 

A  number  of  fairly  good  readers  for  for- 
eigners are  used,  but  none  have  proven  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  The  best  give  many 
lessons  in  dialogue  form  on  practical  sub- 
jects, but  try  to  cover  too  much  ground, 
so  become  tedious  before  finished.  More 
selections  from  good  literature,  stories,  or 
poems  to  be  read  for  the  pure  joy  of  read- 
ing would  give  increased  value. 

The  lessons  on  government  prepare  the 
men  for  a  higher  class,  in  which  they  study 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
are  prepared  for  citizenship.  It  has  become 
a  custom  of  this  class  to  celebrate  once  a 
term  in  honor  of  its  new  citizens.  The 
latter,  together  with  judges  by  whom  they 
were  questioned  and  prominent  educational 
officials,  are  the  honored  guests  at  this  sup- 
per. Representatives  of  many  nations  tell 
why  they  came  to  the  United  States  and 
what  citizenship  here  means  to  them.  The 
program  closes  with  "America,"  thought- 
fully and  reverently  sung,  and  a  salute  to 
the  Hag  of  the  adopted  country. 


THINGS   THAT   ARE   DIFFERENT   IN 
THE   BOISE  HIGH   SCHOOL 


By  Muriel  Eastman   Martin 

There  are  many  things  in  Boise  that  are 
different  from  other  towns  of  the  East  or 
West,  and  there's  a  reason.  To  begin 
with,  the  home-dwellers  have  for  a  long 
time  called  the  place  Boise,  lovingly  pro- 
nounced Boi'ze,  proceeding  independently 
from  the  geography  instruction  of  "Boise' 
City"  and  the  vernacular  of  "Boyce"  or 
"Boyce  City."  This  same  independence  is 
manifest  in  the  way  the  schools  are  con- 
ducted. The  people  allow  the  City  Super- 
intendent and  the  principals  real  latitude 
in  carrying  ideas  over  into  the  realm  of 
reality,  which  makes  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce  real   innovations. 

In  the  high  school  at  present  some  of 
the  things  that  are  different  from  nearly 
all  other  schools  are  as  follows : 

In  the  matter  of  admission  an  applicant's 
age  and  previous  history  are  considered, 
as  well  as  the  credits  that  he  brings  with 
him.  If  he  is  of  mature  age,  say  sixteen, 
and  has  been  unable  to  finish  grammar 
school  because  of  farm  work  or  other  nec- 
essary employment  away  from  the  vicinity 
of  a  high  school,  he  is  still  allowed  to 
enter  the  Boise  High  School.  His  ability 
to  do  the  work  then  counts  for  more  than 
the  credits  he  has  brought.  If  at  the  end 
of  his  first  semester  his  report  shows  that 
he  is  doing  average  work,  he  is  allowed 
to  go  on  without  further  question  of  his 
previous  preparation.  This  privilege,  how- 
ever, is  not  accorded  to  young  pupils  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen ;  they  are  put  into  the 
intermediate  grade  best  adapted  to  their 
preparation  and  needs,  and  urged  to  finish 
the  regular  course  before  trying  to  enter 
high   school. 

This  year  the  plan  of  supervised  study 
is  being  very  carefully  tried.  Each  period 
is  a  full  hour  in  length,  and  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  instructor  is  divided  into  two 
parts :  one  for  recitation,  the  other  for  par- 
tial preparation,  at  least,  of  the  next  assign- 
ment under  the  direction  and  assistance  of 
the  instructor.  This  plan  is  working  out 
well ;  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  personal 
contact  between  student  and  instructor 
which  is  hard  to  get  in  schools  in  which 
the  enrollment  is  large.  In  Boise  it  is 
betwen  eight  hundred  and  fifty  and  nine 
hundred. 

In  the  matter  of  grading,  the  system  is 
unusual.  In  any  class  the  instructor  does 
not  expect  the  same  thing  from  every 
member.  The  ability  of  each  pupil  is  con- 
sidered, rather  than  some  subjective  stand- 
ard in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.     A  normal 
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distribution  of  ability  is  assumed  in  each 
class ;  and  from  averages  computed  from 
grades  covering-  a  period  of  eight  years 
past,  a  certain  number  of  1  — [—  's,  l's,  2-f-'s, 
2s,  and  so  on,  are  found  to  be  a  just  pro- 
portion and  the  grades  are  so  distributed. 

From  my  standpoint  of  a  former  teach- 
er in  California,  a  substitute  in  Boise, 
and  a  fond  parent  with  a  child  in  high 
school  at  present,  I  do  not  entirely  approve 
of  the  grading  system.  Like  all  mechan- 
ical devices,  it  has  a  "dead  spot"  in  it, 
and  I  merely  mention  it  here  in  fairness 
to  the  school.  It  is  an  honest  experiment 
to  work  out  a  method  of  grading  that  shall 
be  just. 

This  year  finds  in  the  high  school  an 
assistant  principal  for  girls.  This  assistant 
is  in  no  sense  a  supervisor  of  teachers,  but 
she  keeps  track  of  girls  who  need  special 
help  in  their  school  work,  and  sees  that 
the}'  get  it.  The  conduct  of  the  girls  is 
under  her  supervision,  and  in  this  field  her 
policy  is  constructive.  She  does  not  em- 
phasize misconduct  as  much  as  she  empha- 
sizes the  fine  things  in  the  high  school  girl. 
A  part  of  the  constructive  program  is  the 
organization  of  the  girls  into  groups  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  things 
they  can  do  for  themselves.  Thus  far,  since 
September,  the  following  clubs  have  been 
organized,  each  under  the  supervision  of  a 
member  of  the  faculty:  knitting,  housekeep- 
ing, outdoor,  folk  dancing,  music,  Spanish, 
modern    drama,    and    gymnasium. 

Until  a  year  ago,  Boise  High  School  had 
a  Student  Body  Association,  which,  like 
almost  all  associations,  had  grown  objec- 
tionable from  the  standpoint  both  of  the 
faculty  and  the  students  themselves.  It 
was  undemocratic,  as  a  small  coterie  of 
aggressive  pupils  found  it  possible  to  dom- 
inate the  meetings.  Its  membership  was 
not  always  sufficient  to  make  the  body 
truly  representative  of  the  school.  There 
was  the  tendency  of  the  Student  Body  to 
act  without  consulting  the  administration 
of  the  school. 

This  year  all  is  changed.  A  Student 
Council,  composed  of  two  duly  elected 
members  from  each  class  and  four  from 
the  school  at  large,  is  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  school  affairs.  The  Council, 
however,  does  not  say  the  last  word,  as 
the  principal  retains  the  veto  power,  and 
faculty  control  is  not  given  up.  The  plan 
is  working  well.  It  is  thoroughly  demo- 
cratic, and  every  student  in  the  school  is 
a  part  of  the  student  body.  Activity  in 
the  affairs  of  the  school  is  taught  as  being 
essential  to  good  citizenship  in  the  school. 
There  is  a  decided  tendency  to  hold  the 
members  of  the  Council  accountable  for 
their  acts,  and  there  is  a  willingness  to 
support  the  proper  acts  of  the  Council. 
The  scope  of  this  article  will  not  permit 
the  full  discussion  which  this  helpful  in- 
novation deserves.  The  result  that  it  is 
producing  can  be  realized  slightly  by  con- 
sidering that  the  expression  "good  citizen- 
ship" is  a  phrase  now  frequently  used  by 
the  students  in  discussing  school  matters, 
while  heretofore  the  idea  generally  obtained 
among  the  pupils  that  it   was   the   duty   of 


the  faculty,  not  themselves,  to  maintain 
proper  order  in  the  school. 

A  remarkable  development  along  a  very 
different  line  is  the  successful  management 
of  the  school  farm  of  forty  acres.  The 
boys  taking  agricultural  courses  spend  half 
of  each  schoolday  at  the  farm.  The  farm 
building's  were  built  by  the  students  of  the 
manual  training  department  with  the  excep- 
tion of  roofing  the  dairy  barn.  The  plans 
for  the  buildings  were  made  by  the  me- 
chanical drawing  department.  One  man 
resides  at  the  farm  and  works  there,  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by 
the  boys.  In  the  period  from  May  31,  1916, 
to  November  1,  1917,  the  farm  showed  a 
net  profit  of  $487.17. 

The  same  practical  management  obtains 
in  the  Home  Economics  Department  and 
cafeteria.  The  cafeteria,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  city,  serves  a  noonday  lunch  to  fac- 
ulty and  students  desiring'  it,  and  also 
serves  the  school  dinners  and  banquets, 
all  at  a  slight  profit  to  the  department. 
The  food  cooked  by  the  Home  Economics 
Department  is  utilized  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  cafeteria  or  sold,  instead  of  being 
eaten   by   the   pupils. 

There  are  still  problems  to  be  solved  in 
the  conduct  and  management  of  the  Boise 
High  School.  But  the  foregoing  unusual 
experiments  show  the  methods  in  a  few 
instances  which  have  been  used  in  solving 
some  of  the  common  problems  of  all  high 
schools.  Doubtless  the  initiative  of  the 
school  authorities,  backed  by  the  support 
of  an  independent  community,  will  work 
out  other  interesting  results,  which  will 
be  added  to  the  list  of  things  here  briefly 
touched  upon  as  being  different  in  the 
Boise  High  School. 

SPEND  A  YEAR  AWAY  FROM  HOME 


By  Katherine  Wackier 

Traveling  is  one  of  the  factors  of  a  good 
education.  If  you  cannot  travel,  change 
your  environment  occasionally.  How?  Ex- 
change with  some  instructor.  Be  not  like 
the  woman  who  for  forty  years  never  left 
her  home,  and  then  only  to  visit  a  sick 
friend   three   blocks   away ! 

To  see  how  others  live  and  think,  to 
exchange  ideas  with  those  distinctly  op- 
posed to  one's  views,  to  observe  the  local 
coloring  of  places  far  from  one's  own  home 
or  country — these  broaden  and  change  the 
point  of  view,  not  only  to  the  benefit  of 
oneself,  but  to  the  advantage  of  all  with 
whom    one    comes    in    contact. 

Some  of  the  strong  teachers  of  the  State 
exchange  for  a  year  with  a  colleague  of 
the  East,  South "  or  Middle  West.  Then 
they  come  home  with  new  ideas,  new  am- 
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bition  and  energy,  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
creased satisfaction  with  their  own  State. 
They  not  only  feel  younger,  but  happier 
and  richer.  Their  work  seems  easier  and 
more   delightful. 

THINKING 

If  you  think  you're  beaten,  you  are  ; 

If  you   think  you   dare  not,  you  don't ; 
If   you'd    like    to   win,    but    you    think    you 
can't, 

It's  almost  a  cinch  you  won't. 

If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you're  lost, 

For  out  in  the  world  we  find 
Success   begins   with   a   fellow's   will: 

It's  all  in  the. state  of  mind. 

If  you   think  you're  outclassed,  you   are  ; 

You've  got  to  think  big  to  rise ; 
You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  before 

You   can   ever  win   a  prize. 

Life's   battles   don't  always  go 
To  the  stronger  or  faster  man, 

But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins 
Is  the  one  who  thinks  he  can. 

— W.  D.  Wintle. 
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The  Crude  Teachers'  page  is  published 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  elementary 
school;  to  cultivate  a  closer  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship;  tu  discuss  fairly,  freely  and  truth- 
fully all  questions  which  may  he  of  in- 
terest to  teachers  and  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  to  use  its  influence  and  its 
columns  to  bring  the  general  public  to  a 
realization  o.f  the  value — educational,  cul- 
tural and  moral — of  the  grade  teachers  to 
the  community.     "The  teacher  is  the  school." 

VICTORY 

He    who   learns    to   train    flowers    round   his 

crosses, 
Will  make  life's  barren  gain  sanctify  life's 

losses. 

S.   B. 

In  our  industrial,  social,  civic  and  reli- 
gious democracy,  everything  waits  on  edu- 
cation. No  real  progress  and  no  lasting 
improvement  in  any  line  of  life  is  possible 
except  through  the  better  education  of  the 
people. 

— Philander   P.   Claxton. 
*       *       * 

Yet.   sometimes   glimpses   on   my  sight, 
Through   present  wrong,  the  eternal   right; 
And.   step  by  step,  since  time  began, 
I  see  the  steady  gain  of  man  ; 

That  all  of  good  the  past  hath  had 
Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, 
Our  common  daily  life  divine, 
And  every  land  a   Palestine. 

Through    the   harsh   noises   of  our   day 
A   low,   sweet  prelude  finds  its  way; 
Through  clouds  of  doubt  and  creeds  of  fear, 
A   light  is  breaking  calm  and  clear. 

—John    G.    Whittier. 

THE  DRAFT  LEVY  OF   MODERN 
EDUCATION 

There  is  but  one  qualification  essential 
to  the  good  teacher,  and  that  is  the  power 
to  inspire.  <  )ther  qualifications  are  desir- 
a|)]e — extensive  information,  knowledge  of 
child  psychology,  keen  observation,  quick 
intuition,  refined  manners,  and  all  the  other 
good  qualities  which  can  be  conceived  of 
a-  pertaining  to  a  finite  being.  But  the 
highest  educational  achievements  come 
from,  and  are  in  direct  ratio  to,  the  teach- 
er's  ability   to   inspire   effort. 

This  power  is  a  direct  outcome  of  sym- 
pathy, to  which  all  normal  children  re- 
spond; and  to  inspire  a  child  to  his  best 
efforts  the  teacher  must  nave  the  child's 
welfare  SO  much  at  heart  that  he  uncon- 
sciously transmutes  her  broader  knowledge 
and  experience  into  that  finer  thing  called 
inspiration,  lint  inspiration  is  a  force,  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  energy.  That 
energy  must  have  a  source,  and  the  source 
i--  the  nerve  center  of  the  teacher's  body. 
With  some  pupils  very  little  expenditure 
of  this  nerve  force  is  required  to  produce 
motion.  Some  young  souls  are  ever  winged, 
and  a  breath  stirs  them  upward.  With  a 
majority,  however,  interest  must  be  gained 
b)  arousing  the  child's  curiosity  and  pro- 
viding the  means  of  gratifying  it.  lie 
must   he   patiently   led   through   the   narrow 
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avenue  of  his  limited  interests  to  higher 
and  broader  planes.  Interest  can  not  be 
awakened  in  a  child  by  generalities.  Some 
detail  that  has  interest  for  him  must  be 
seized  upon,  enlarged  upon,  broadened. 
Hence,  in  addition  to  the  inspiration  nec- 
essary to  rouse  the  child's  mind,  much 
accurate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  .  the 
teacher  is  impeiative.  With  some  pupils 
the  teacher  must  constantly  strain  her 
powers  to  induce  anything"  approaching  in- 
terest in  their  studies.  There  must  be  in- 
sistent, persistent  pressure,  constituting  a 
solid  day's  work.  For  it  goes  without  say- 
ing that  all  the  pupils  in  the  class  must 
be  brought  up  to  the  standard  and  com- 
plete the  course  of  study  prescribed.  Yet, 
all  the  while,  the  teacher  knows  that  with 
some  pupils  a  satisfactory  degree  of  suc- 
cess is  unattainable,  and  that  she  is  trying 
to    make    "bricks    without    straw." 

When  we  consider  that  in  a  class  of 
forty-five  it  may  not  be  possible  to  interest 
any  two  in  the  same  subject,  we  begin  to 
realize  the  heavy  draft  that  modern  educa- 
tion levies  upon  the  teacher's  energy. 
Then  again  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
no  two  persons  work  alike.  They  have 
not  the  same  basis  of  information,  their 
mental  processes  do  not  follow  the  same 
lines.  When  a  conscientious  teacher,  there- 
fore, is  set  to  develop  the  minds  of  a  room 
full  of  children  under  a  system  where  every 
step  of  the  progress  is  laid  down  by  a 
higher  authority,  and  where  there  are  the 
continual  interruptions  and  intrusions  that 
are  unavoidable  in  the  large  modern  school, 
the  already  heavy  draft  is  increased. 

And  "above  all  and  over  all  and  through 
all,"  "at  all  times  and  in  all  places,"  "in 
sickness  and  in  health,"  teachers  must  cor- 
rect papers,  mark  them,  register  standings, 
and  make  out  reports,  and  as  soon  as  one 
set  is  completed,  hurry  on  to  another.  And 
all  this  in  addition  to  maintaining  the  or- 
dinary discipline  of  the  schoolroom,  which 
not  infrequently  is  the  heaviest  draft  of 
all.  Yet  it  must  be  attended  to  faithfully 
and  conscientiously,  for  the  teacher  knows 
her  duties.  She  knows,  too,  that  she  should 
never  be  irritated ;  that  no  impatient  word 
should  ever  escape  her  lips;  but  sometimes 
exasperating,  trifling  and  irresponsibility 
are  more  than  her  already  overtaxed  en- 
durance can  bear,  and  the  crime  is  com- 
mitted— the  impatient  word  is  spoken.  Very 
possibly  a  "higher-up"  in  school  authority 
would  have  dealt  with  the  case  more  dras- 
tically— very  possibly  the  word  would  have 
been  spoken  much  sooner  and  with  greater 
emphasis  in  the  home — but  in  the  latter 
cases  it  would,  not  have  been  a  crime. 
When  uttered  by  a  teacher  it  is  commented 
upon  in  school  and  out,  at  home  and 
abroad,  not  always  very  mercifully.  Then 
the  deadly  draft  attacks  the  teacher's  en- 
ergies   from    another   angle. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  teacher  who 
conscientiously  tries  to  apply  the  accurate 
and  artistic  methods  which  distinguish  the 
new  education  from  the  old,  not  infre- 
quently becomes  a  worn-out,  exhausted 
mortal,  with  "school-ma'am"  written  on 
every  line  and  angle  of  her  body,  a  crea- 
ture who  crawls  home  every  night  to  cor- 


rect papers  as  long  as  she  can  keep  awake, 
and  who  spends  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
preparing  for  another  week's  grind. 

The  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  heavy  draft  " 
levied  upon  their  energies,  some  of  the 
teachers  survive  to  live  luxuriously  upon 
their  retirement  salary;  that  many  of  them 
are  occasionally  known  to  smile ;  that  a 
few  of  their  number  can  pass  along  the 
streets  without  hearing  the  small  children 
say  with  conviction,  "There  goes  a  teach- 
er," argues  well  for  the  strength  and  vigor 
of  the   average   Californian   constitution. 

The  nobility  of  modern  educational  ideals 
can  not  be  questioned.  The. public  is  en- 
titled to  have  them  worked  out  in  the  pub- 
lic schools — if  it  is  willing  to  foot  the  bills. 
But,  like  most  good  things,  they  are  costly. 
They  involve,  first,  salaries  that  will  justify 
an  expensive  preparation  and  will  tempt 
the  brightest  minds  to  enter  the  profession 
and  stay  there.  Second,  the  reduction  of 
the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  to  that 
which  a  teacher  can  control  and  inspire 
without  undue  strain  on  her  own  bodily 
powers.  Third,  abundant  provision  of  ma- 
terial for  teacher's  and  pupils'  use  in  the 
schoolroom.  Fourth,  the  prohibition  of  any 
teacher  from  handling  more  than  two 
grades  at  one  time  in  a  system  of  grade 
schools.  Fifth,  latitude  for  the  teachers  to 
express  originality  and  to  develop  each 
subject  in  their  own  way.  And  last  and 
most  important,  the  appointment  of  men 
and  women  with  a  vision  as  educational 
experts — men  and  women  who  will  have 
time  to  Jook  at  the  stars,  as  well  as  time 
to  peer  into  a  microscope. 

Such  a  transformation  would  involve 
doubling  the  present  cost  of  the  public 
schools,  but  attempt  to  get  modern  edu- 
cation for  half  what  it  costs,  and  to  get 
it  at  the  expense  of  the  teachers,  is  un- 
wise, unjust,  and  niggardly.  Teachers 
ought  not  to  be  expected  to  give  it  for 
the  money  paid  them — and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  do  not. 


CONSERVATION  OF  CHILD-LIFE  IN 

FRANCE 

By  Ruberta  Tanquary 

There  are  in  France  more  than  a  million 
war  orphans  who  have  applied  to  the  state 
for  assistance.  And  the  end  is  not  yet  in 
sight.  The  tardy  law  freeing  the  fathers 
of  six  or  more  children  from  military  serv- 
ice and  sending  them  home  to  their  fam- 
ilies, and  the  law  that  took  the  fathers  of 
three  or  more  children  from  the  front 
trenches  and  sent  them  to  the  back 
lines  will  do  something  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  the  ghastly  number  of  orphans. 
It  can  do  nothing  to  diminish  the  number 
of  fatherless  children  needing  food  and 
clothing,  care  and  education.  France  real- 
izes that  her  future  depends  upon  her  child- 
ren, that  reconstruction  must  begin  with 
repopulation.  If  no  way  has  been  found 
to  stop  the  depopulation  at  Verdun,  in  the 
Somme — in  all  the  trenches — a  practical 
way  has  been  found  to  decrease  the  de- 
population   thru   infantile   mortality. 

Man  has  raised  his  voice  for  years  in 
favor  of  increased  population,  and  a  greater 
birth    rate.      Woman   has   now   put   herself 
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to  the  work  of  decreasing  the  death  rate 
of  children.  So  effective  and  wise  has  been 
her  efforts  that  in  a  single  village  of  6,000 
inhabitants  the  infantile  death  rate  was 
more  than  cut  in  half  last  year.  This  was 
in  the  town  of  Montmorency,  where  a  free 
dispensary-canteen  for  500  children  was 
opened.  The  object  was  to  give  to  mothers 
advice  and  help,  milk  and  other  proper 
foods  for  her  children,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion in  their  preparation.  Baths  and  cloth- 
ing, medical  advice,  treatment  and  remedies 
were  added' — all  at  the  small  cost  of  $560 
per  year — a  fraction  over  a  dollar  for  each 
child. 

The  power  of  such  an  organization  has 
been  increased  by  a  law  recently  passed 
which  says  all  nurslings  and  young  child- 
ren shall  be  submitted  to  a  doctor's  in- 
spection once  a  week.  If  the  mothers  or 
nurses  do  not  comply  they  receive  a  notice 
from  the  city  hall  and  a  visit  from  a  vis- 
iting nurse.  The  response  to  this  effort 
has  been  gratifying,  and  the  work  is  being 
extended  as  fast  as  money  can  be  found 
to  meet  the  needs ;  for  most  of  the  moth- 
ers are  keenly  awake  to  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  such  an  organization,  and  are 
.only  too  glad  to  accept  intelligent  sym- 
pathy and  help  in  her  arduous  task. 

The  Consultation  de  Nourrissons,  where 
the  mothers  bring  their  children,  is  held 
at  the  City  Hall,  in  a  police  station,  or 
anywhere  a  suitable  room  can  be  obtained 
at  a  small  or  no  cost.  No  salaries  are 
paid,  there  is  no  waste  or  possibility  of 
graft.  The  doctors  give  their  services  and 
the  visiting  nurses,  who  go  to  the  homes 
to  counsel  mothers  and  to  care  for  the 
children  that  for  any  reason  cannot  go  to 
the  Consultation,  are  devoted  women  who 
have  divided  the  work  in  such  a  way  that 


each  does  a  share,  but  no  one  is  burdened. 
The  baths  and  treatments  at  the  Consul- 
tation are  given  by  girls  aged  from  17  to 
20  and  more,  who  have  taken  a  course  of 
training  in  the  Institut  de  Puericulture,  a 
maternity  hospital  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment. They  have  divided  the  work  in 
shifts,  each  shift  having  its  hours  and  days 
of  service.  They  do  not  look  on  this  work 
in  the  light  of  a  social  fad,  but  they  face 
it  seriously  as  a  patriotic  duty,  much  as  a 
soldier  does  his  military  service. 
*       *       * 

WHAT    CONSTITUTES    SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING 

1.  A  teacher  should  have  a  good  mental 
outfit.  He  should  be  well  informed,  and 
to  his  stock  of  information  there  should  be 
daily  additions  from  varied  sources.  He 
should  especially  -read  books  and  papers 
devoted  to  educational  work.  Better  read 
too  much  than  too  little. 

2.  Discipline  in  a  school  must  be  main- 
tained at  any  cost.  The  teacher  must  be 
master  in  the  schoolroom.  Theoretically, 
one  may  be  opposed  to  corporal  punish- 
ment ;  practically,  he  need  not  express  a 
positive  opinion.  But  the  teacher  must 
control  the  school. 

3.  The  teacher  must  be  persistent  in  ex- 
acting thorough  work.  A  careless  over- 
sight on  the  part  of  the  teacher  does  not 
tend  to  exactness  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 
Vigilance  should  not  be  relaxed  nor  what 
are  termed  small  thing's  be  overlooked. 

4.  All  mathematical  problems,  however 
simple,  solved  by  the  pupils,  should  be  ex- 
plained by  them,  that  the  teacher  may  be 
assured    the    problems    are   understood. 

5.  The  teacher  should  avoid  telling  the 
pupils    too    much    when    questioning    them. 


They  should  be  compelled  to  depend  upon 
their  own  ingenuity  and  draw  upon  their 
own  resources  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
thus  they  receive  benefit,  and  grow  in  men- 
tal power. 

6.  In  giving  directions  to  his  pupils  with 
regard  to  work  to  be  done,  the  teacher 
should  not  find  it  necessary  to  repeat.  The 
pupils  should  be  disciplined  in  the  matter 
of  giving  quick  and  intelligent  attention  to 
every  remark  made  to  them  by  the  teacher. 
So  valuable  time  is  saved  and  a  good  habit 
cultivated. 

7.  Very  long  lessons  should  not  be  as- 
signed. Better  too  short  than  too  long. 
When  very  long,  the  preparation  cannot  be 
thorough.  Parents  are  largely  to  blame  for 
the  fault  of  long-  lessons.  Too  many  of 
them  have  the  idea  that  getting  through  a 
book  is  equivalent  to  mastering  its  con- 
tents. But  the  teacher  should  go  slow 
enough  to  do   thorough  work. 

8.  In  questioning  pupils,  the  teacher 
should  be  patient.  Give  them  time  to  com- 
prehend the  question  in  every  instance. 
Put  it  in  a  different  form  only  when  as- 
sured that  the  first  cannot  be  understood. 
The  art  of  questioning  is  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult one  to  acquire,  but  is  of  very  great 
importance.  A  question  may  suggest  the 
answer,  or  it  may  be  so  obscure  as  to  con- 
fuse the  pupil.  The  former  error  is  most 
common,  and  should  be  especially  guarded 
against. 

9.  A  teacher  should  not  talk  too  much  in 
the  schoolroom.  He  should  not  talk  much 
about  discipline,  and  the  children  should  do 
most  of  the  talking  about  the  lessons.  He 
should  also  be  very  judicious  in  according 
praise  or  blame.  Compliments  should  not 
become  cheap,  nor  should  censure  be  too 
harsh. — Educational  Review. 
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Editorial 


LOS  ANGELES  MEETING  OF 
CALIFORNIA   TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION    (Southern   Section) 

Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  the 
California  Teachers'  Association,  Southern 
Section,  has  held  its  annual  session  con- 
jointly  with  the  Institutes  of  the  various 
southern  counties.  Educationally,  the  ses- 
sion  was  up  to  the  usual  standard.  The 
war  cloud  of  the  East  overshadowed  all 
its  deliberations  and  determined  largely  the 
theme  of  its  discussions.  By  virtue  of  this, 
the  teachers  received  a  new  baptism  of 
patriotic  inspiration,  and  no  doubt  have 
gone  back  into  their  schoolrooms  with  re- 
newed love  for  their  country  and  devotion 
for  their  work  and  to  the  children  they 
serve. 

(  )ne  almost  tires  in  reading  the  long  list 
of  speakers  brought  together  for  such  an 
occasion  and  wonders  if  a  more  efficient 
plan  could  not  be  devised  for  carrying  on 
such  a  convention.  Many  of  them  make 
trips  half  way  or  across  the  continent  to 
give  but  an  address  or  so,  and  often  then 
the  address  is  but  mediocre,  or  gives  in 
substance  what  is  already  being  done  on 
this  side  of  the  mountains.  This  doesn't 
argue  that  there  isn't  some  educational 
value  coining  from  the  intermingling  of  the 
East  with  the  West,  but  it  is  a  suggestion 
that  possibly  the  number  and  consequent 
expense  can  be  reduced  without  seriously 
impairing   the   character   of   the   session. 

The  annual  business  meeting  revealed  a 
peculiar  political  atmosphere.  The  officers 
and  speakers  in  charge  seemed  to  sense  a 
decided  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  extant 
among  the  teachers,  but  so  far  as  real  ac- 
tion was  concerned,  not  much  of  it  mate- 
rialized. It  was  evident,  however,  that  not 
many  of  the  old  wheelhorse  politicians  ap- 
peared for  inspection,  and  the  younger 
blood  was  not  bold  enough  to  make  a  show- 
ing. 

The  question  of  $1.00  or  $2.00  member- 
ship was  left  for  future  consideration,  and 
the  names  suggested  by  the  nominating 
committee  were  acted  upon  by  acclamation. 
When  all  the  southern  counties  combine 
in  such  a  convention  the  burden  of  arrang- 
ing the  programs  and  carrying  the  whole 
thin-  through  to  a  successful  conclusion  is 
-<>  -real  that  great  credit  is  due  those  who 
assume  and  discharge  those  responsibilities. 
*       *       * 

LOS   ANGELES  PRINCIPALS'   CLUB 

ISSUES 
IMPORTANT  PUBLICATION 

Los  Angeles  Principals'  Club  in  con- 
junction with  the  Superintendent's  office 
gets  out  a  semi-monthly  publication  under 
the  title  "Educational  Journal,"  which  prom- 
ises to  be  of  service  in  keeping  the  schools 
in  touch  with  each  other.  It  serves  also 
as   a   medium    For   the   dissemination   of   the 


Superintendent's  bulletins.  The  editorial 
responsibilities  rest  upon  Principal  R.  E. 
Pollick  with  Earl  E.  Hitchcock  and  E.  D. 
Robertson   close   assistants. 

Such  a  publication  can  be  a  means  of 
establishing  publicity  in  regard  to  local 
school  affairs  and  "have  much  to  do  m 
bringing  about  a  greater  unity  of  efforts 
along  educational  lines.  The  department 
devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  Board  of 
Education  meetings  is  one  to  be  commend- 
ed and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  teaching 
force. 

There  is  need  for  greater  publicity  as 
to  the  management  of  our  school  affairs. 
Not  only  do\he  teachers  need  to  be  kept 
well  informed  as  to  the  things  being  done 
in  all  phases  of  the  work  so  that  they  will 
not  become  narrow  or  selfish  in  their  point 
of  view,  but  the  public  at  large  ought  to 
be  more  fully  informed  as  to  how  their 
money  is  being  spent  and  what  advantages 
are  accorded   their  children. 

It  is  desirable  and  possible  that  out  of 
this  beginning  will  come  a  greater  pub- 
licity, a  greater  co-operation  of  all  the 
school  forces  at  work  in  Los  Angeles  for 
the   education   of  her  children. 

:j:  *  * 

NEW   DEFINITION    OF 
TREASON   NEEDED 

Every  day  the  war  across  the  Atlantic 
brings  to  light  some  interesting  elements  in 
our  "own  national  life.  The  speech  by  Pro- 
fessor Cooper  of  Stanford  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, Southern  Section,  reveals  some 
peculiar  forms  of  pro-German,  anti-Amer- 
ican sentiment,  and  leads  one  to  believe 
that  the  anti-Prussian  allies  ought  to  get 
together  and  make  a  new  definition  of  trea- 
son. That  new  definition  ought  to  involve 
any  act  or  word  that  tends  to  defend  in 
any  way  the  barbarous  methods  practiced 
by'  Germany  in  this  conflict,  or  that  speaks 
ill  or  belittles  in  any  way  the  work  or 
character  of  the  allies  who  are  united  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

The  most  interesting  fact  in  Professor 
Cooper's  speech  is  that  as  long  as  he  held 
strictly  to  his  written  discourse,  he  con- 
cealed his  real  attitude  on  the  question, 
but  when  caution  ceased  to  be  the  better 
part  of  valor,  he  revealed  his  true  senti- 
ments and  clearly  showed  where  his  real 
sympathies   were. 

His  blundering  in  this  situation  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  blundering  the  Germans 
have  made  all  through  this  world  struggle 
thus  far.  Their  minds  are  trained  to  fol- 
low in  a  beaten  path  marked  out  by  some- 
body else,  but  once  they  leave  that  path 
they  go  floundering  down  to  their  doom. 
Their  whole  seeming  gains  thus  far  have 
been  the  gains  of  brute  force  acting'  on 
lines  definitely  laid  out,  and  when  they 
leave  these  they  will  find  themselves  in 
the  same  predicament  nationally  that  their 
friend    If  err   Cooper  is   professionally. 

It  must  be  gratifying  also  for  Mr.  Cooper 
to  find  himself  so  ably  defended  by  ag'encies 
of  known  pro-German  tendencies,  and  to 
unconsciously  bring  to  a  head  the  issue 
concerning  the  teaching  of  German  in  our 
schools  with  the  result  that  everywhere 
it   is   being  discontinued,   much   to   the   em- 


barrassment of  schools  and  teachers  whose 
patriotism  can  never  be  questioned. 

Another  way  in  which  this  pro-German 
sentiment  revealed  itself  at  this  educational 
conference  and  calls  for  a  new  definition 
of  treason,  is  the  attack  the  Las  Germania 
( a  German  newspaper)  made  upon  Dr. 
Xoyes  for  his  vigorous  speeches  in  behalf 
of  America  and  her  worthy  allies.  After 
devoting  considerable  space  to  belittling 
Dr.  Noyes'  addresses,  this  publication  goes 
on  to  say : 

"We  respectfully  advise  Dr.  Noyes  that 
this  nation  is  an  associate  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  war,  but  otherwise  an  independent 
nation  not  desiring  the  advice  or  consent  of 
any  British  subject,  not  even  that  of  a 
poet,  in  the  management  of  our  school 
affairs.  If  necessary,  this  nation  must 
again  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence in  order  to  drive  this  matter  home  to 
our  British  cousins.  We  do  not  want  any 
German  propaganda  in  this  great  country, 
but  neither  do  we  want  any  that  smacks 
of  the  British  kind;  and  the  Lord  knows 
that  of  the  latter  we  had  to  stand  a  thou- 
sand times  more  than  from  the  former 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years." 

The  above  quotation  certainly  reveals  a 
sneaking  attempt  to  stab  an  ally  of  Amer- 
ica by  making'  a  personal  attack  on  a  guest 
of  Los  Angeles,  a  speaker  whose  ability 
and  sincerity  was  appreciated  by  crowded 
assemblies  of  American  teachers  every- 
where he  spoke. 

Some  of  us  who  have  laid  our  first-born 
on  the  altar  of  our  country  and  are  await- 
ing with  anxiety  their  transportation  across 
the  waters  knowing  full  well  that  it  would 
be  an  extreme  delight  for  some  Bosche  to 
pick  them  off,  have  little  sympathy  for  the 
contemptible  spies  in  this  country  who, 
under  the  protection  of  our  flag  and  our 
laws,  seek  to  undermine  our  defenders  and 
our  allies.  Although  we  may  be  too  old 
to  g'o  "over  the  top"  in  Europe,  we  still 
have  the  strength  and  the  courage  to  de- 
fend our  institutions  and  our  homes  in  our 
native  land.  And  to  some  of  us  it  would 
be  an  extreme  pleasure  to  line  up  some 
of  these  enemies  in  our  midst  and  give 
them  of  the  kind  their  friends  in  Europe 
would  give  our  boys. 

*       *       * 

WHY   NOT   A 

UNITED    STATES    OF   THE   WORLD? 

There  is  considerable  reason  to  believe 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  ready  for 
the  organization  of  a  United  States  of  the 
World.  The  tremendous  development  of 
all  sorts  of  travel  and  communication  dur- 
ing' the  last  half-century,  the  increase  in 
knowledge,  the  growth  of  a  spirit  of  unity 
in  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  all  races, 
has  brought  about  a  condition  calling  for 
united  action  in  the  common  purposes  of 
mankind.  The  present  world  holocaust  has 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  the  utter  futil- 
ity of  one  people  trying  to  impose  upon 
other  peoples  by  force  of  arms  their  pecu- 
liar type  of  civilization.  It  has  united  a 
world  of  thinking  people  against  that  form 
of  tyranny  which  claims  the  assistance  of 
Almighty  God  in  treading  out  the  just  and 
honorable  lives  of  any  people.  It  has  dem- 
onstrated the  absolute  necessity  of  a  united 
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action  of  all  sensible  people  to  avoid  any 
such  future  conflagration. 

The  United  States  fought  out  the  ques- 
tion of  secession,  and  determined  forever 
the  solidarity  and  common  weal  of  her 
people.  Had  that  conflict  ended  otherwise, 
then  this  country  might  have  been  torn 
from  time  to  time  with  the  internal  dis- 
sensions that  have  afflicted  Europe.  But 
that  struggle  united  this  people  into  that 
nation  which  today  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  nations  of  mankind  as  the 
champion  of  the  rights  of  the  common 
people. 

It  might  be  argued  that  there  should 
first  be  a  United  States  of  Europe,  but 
the  conditions  for  such  a  consummation 
at  this  time  forbid  such  a  plan.  There 
needs  to  be  a  stronger  tie  to  hold  them 
together  than  is  possible  in  their  present 
discord.  The  time  is  too  close  to  the  bitter 
feelings  engendered  by  the  present  con- 
flict. But  all  the  nations  of  the  world  can 
bring  about  such  a  union.  There  can  be 
formed  a  congress  of  representatives  from 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth.  There 
could  be  elected  by  this  congress,  better 
yet  by  the  franchise  of  the  peoples  of  the 
earth,  a  president  to  be  the  chief  executive 
of  this  congress.  There  could  be  an  inter- 
national police  force,  an  international  sys- 
tem of  courts,  in  fact  numerous  depart- 
ments would  arise  to  handle  all  sorts  of 
international  relationships.  All  these  things 
could  be  governed  upon  the  principles  enun- 
ciated  in  an   international   constitution. 

The  question  of  joining  this  United  States 
of  the  world  could  be  left  pretty  much  as 
was  the' question  with  the  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica, but  having  once  joined,  the  unity  would 
be  as  complete  as  that  tested  by  the  great 
Civil  War.     There  could  be  no  secession. 

■It  isn't  too  much  to  expect  such  a  com- 
bination of  all  the  forces  of  the  world  in 
this  generation.  The  time  is  ripe  for  it, 
the  need  is  imperative ;  let's  pray  that  it 
be  done. 

C.   T.   A.,   SOUTHERN    SECTION 

At  the  business  session  of  C.  T.  A., 
Southern  Section,  the  election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic 
choice  for  President  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore, 
President  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Norma! 
School ;  First  Vice-President,  Miss  Bertha 
Hunt,  Santa  Monica ;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Arthur  Gould,  San  Diego.  Dr.  A.  E. 
Wilson  was  returned  to  the  office  of  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Carleton  A.  Wheeler  to 
that  of  Financial  Secretary,  and  G.  E.  Had- 
ley  that  of  Treasurer.  Members  of  the 
State  Council  were  elected  as  follows  :  Mrs. 
Grace  Chandler  Stanley,  San  Bernardino ; 
Dr.  E.  W.  Hauck,  Fullerton;  Miss  Wil- 
helmina  Van  der  Goorberg,  Los  Angeles ; 
Miss  Henrietta  Visscher,  Pasadena. 
*       *       * 

VALUE  OF  BIRDS  IN  WAR 

The  value  of  birds  in  war  is  the. keynote 
of  the  new  series  of  educational  leaflets  pub- 
lished at  the  opening  of  the  schools  by  the 
National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies 
from  its  headquarters  at  No.  1974  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Heading  the  list  is  the  bald  eagle,  national 
emblem  of  the  country.  Other  birds  de- 
scribed are  useful  in  food  conservation,  for 
they  help  the  production  of  crops  by  de- 
stroying insects  and  eating  weed  seeds. 
Among  them  are  the  bobolink,  the  meadow- 
lark,  the  towhee,  the  white-throated   spar- 


row, the  downy  woodpecker  and  the  scarlet 
tanager. 

The  leaflets  are  intended  as  an  aid  to 
teachers  and  to  others  interested  in  giving 
instruction  to  children  on  the  subject  of 
birds  and  their  usefulness.  They  are  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Frank  M.  Chapman,  a  well 
known  ornithologist,  and  by  Mr.  T.  Gilbert 
Pearson,  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
and  the  author  of  "The  Bird-Study  Book." 
Each  leaflet  is  accompanied  by  a  colored 
plate  of  the  species  of  which  it  treats,  and 
also  by  an  outline  drawing  on  which  the 
pupils  may  paint  these  feathered  friends 
in   their  natural  hues. 

There  is  also  in  preparation  Case  No.  3 
of  the  Audubon  Pocket  Book  Collection 
which  will  deal  with  the  birds  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon 
Societies  is  able  to  make  this  offer  of  as- 
sistance to  educators  through  the  generosity 
of  Mrs.  Russel  Sage  and  others  who  made 
it  possible  to  furnish  these  publications  at 
a  merely  nominal  charge  for  the  use  of 
the   Junior  Audubon    Classes. 

The  plan  is  offered  to  all  teachers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  who  are  willing 
to  conduct  simple  bird  study  classes.  They 
assume  no  expense  and  receive  much  valu- 
able material,  including  the  magazine  "Bird 
Lore." 

*  &  * 

How  to  Make  Potato  War  Bread 

Baked  or  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  or  put 
through  ricer,  can  be  substituted  for  one- 
third  the  wheat  flour  in  any  standard  recipe 
for  making  wheat  bread,  biscuits,  pancakes, 
waffles,  doughnuts,  pie  crusts,  etc.  When 
potatoes  are  used,  a  little  less  liquid  may 
be  required  in  the  mixing. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Department 
of  the  International  Harvester  Company, 
Chicago,  will  send,  free  of  charge  to  any- 
one, sample  copy  of  war  bread  recipes. 


"Machine  industry  and  community  life" 
is  the  special  theme  for  December  in  the 
series  of  lessons  on  the  war  issued  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  now  being  studied 
by  a  million  or  more  school  boys  and  girls 
of  all  grades  throughout  the  nation. 

The  Bureau's  series  of  lessons  on  "Com- 
munity and  National  Life,"  as  they  were 
termed  by  President  Wilson  in  his  original 
announcement  to  the  schools,  have  now 
reached  their  third  issue.  October  and  No- 
vember issues  deal  with  the  organization 
of  modern  industrial  life  as  compared  with 
pioneer  days,  the  effect  of  war  on  commerce 
in  nitrate,  the  war  and  aeroplanes,  produc- 
tion and  wise  consumption,  and  similar 
topics.  The  idea  of  teaching  the  principles 
of  conservation  underlying  successful  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  originated  with  the  Food 
Administration,  but  the  plan  has  now  been 
taken  over  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Prof.  Charles  H.  Judd,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  with  the  assistance  of  a  corps 
of  writers  in  the  various  fields,  is  prepar- 
ing these  Government  texts  for  the  pupils 
in  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 
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With  this  issue  of  the  Western  Journal 
there  is  inaugurated  a  Department  of  Geog- 
raphy, with  Dr.  II.  W.  Fairbanks,  Super- 
visor of  Geography  in  the  Berkeley  schools, 
in  charge. 

It  is  hoped  to  make  the  department  per- 
manent and  direct  it  along  those  lines  in 
which  it  can  furnish  the  greatest  practical 
assistance  to  the  teachers  of  geography. 
Aid  and  co-operation  is  asked  from  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  this  neglected 
but  important  subject. 

The  department  will  he  open  to  short 
communications  relating  to  any  phase  of 
geography  teaching,  questions  of  general 
interest  will  he  answered  by  the  editor 
through  the  Journal,  and  in  every  way  the 
effort  will  he  made  to  advance  the  cause 
of  the  New  Geography  in  the  schools.  Ad- 
dles-, communications  to  H.  W.  Fairbanks, 
1204  Tamalpais  Avenue,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
The  Present  State  of  Geography  Teaching 
in  the  California  Schools 

(  me  has  only  to  look  over  the  programs 
of  the  County  Institutes  and  the  branch 
State  Teachers'  Associations  to  realize  that 
geography  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  our 
schools.  For  example,  the  subject  occurs 
but  "nee  upon  the  programs  of  the  many 
educational  meetings  recently  held  through- 
nut  Southern  California. 

Different  causes  have  contributed  to  this 
state  nl  affairs.  One  of  the  chief  is  that, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  supervisors,  the  sub- 
ject seldom  finds  anyone  to  take  its  part. 
Another  cause  is  the  very  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  our  schools  as  regards  text- 
lupiiks.  While  many  advances  have  been 
made  in  other  books,  California  is  still  con- 
lined  to  a  text  adopted  ten  years  ago.  As 
there  is  little  hope  of  a  betterment  in  this 
regard  until  the  war  is  over,  we  have  got 
to  struggle  along  and  develop  methods 
independent  of  the  regular  text  as  far  as 
this  is  possible.  Another  cause  of  the  low 
State  of  geography  teaching  is  the  wide- 
spread indifference  to  the  subject  owing 
to  a  general  lack  of  understanding  of  its 
real  nature.  1  have  found  that  teachers 
generally  feel  that  they  are  not  presenting 
geography  to  advantage,  but  they  do  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  for  help.  It  will 
require  the  united  efforts  of  all  lovers  of 
geography  to  arouse  our  school  officials  to 
the  importance  for  the  new  education  of 
tin-  old  but  much  abused  and  much  mis- 
understood subject. 

The  Drake  Relief  Model  for  California 
Schools 

In  the  attempt  to  teach  California  geog- 
raphy, teachers  are  most  seriously  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  any  suitable  map. 
An  investigation  of  the  map  situation 
shows  that  at  present  there  is  not  a  single 
map  nf  California  to  lie  had  that  is  suit- 
able   For    -i  1 1    purposes.      Must    schools 

are  using  only  political  maps  which  are  so 
loaded  down  with  names  and  the  colors  of 
the  different  counties  that  the  children  can 
make  nothing  mil  nf  them.  It  is  a  most 
painful  thing  to  go  into  a  fourth  or  fifth 
grade  class  and  see  the  teacher  trying  her 
best  to  give  the  children  some  idea  of  their 
own   State  and  practically   making  a   failure 


because  of  the  inadequate  map.  To  know 
that  the  same  condition  prevails  in  the 
thousands  of  schools  throughout  the  State 
should  arouse  everyone  in  an  effort  to  have 
something  done. 

Plans  are  now  being  considered  to  use 
the  Drake  Relief  Model  and  have  it  dupli- 
cated at  such  a  price  that  it  will  be  within 
reach  of  every  school.  This  model  was 
made  at  Stanford  University  some  years 
ago  by  T.  N.  Drake,  then  a  student.  It 
is  the  best  and  most  accurate  model  ever 
made  of  California.  It  is  about  five  feet 
long  by  four  and  a  half  feet  wide,  being 
of  sufficient  size  for  classroom  work  and 
yet  not  so  large  but  that  it  can  be  hung 
upon  the  wall.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  Department  of  Geology,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, the  use  of  the  model  has  been  se- 
cured free  of  charge,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
it  can  be  duplicated  in  numbers  at  a  price 
ranging  between  twelve  and  fifteen  dollars. 
By  the  use  of  this  model  the  teaching  of 
California  geography  will  become  a  pleas- 
ure for  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The  edi- 
tor of  this  department  will  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  about  the  procuring  of 
the  model. 

:■:  *  * 

THE  RESPONSIBILITY   OF  GEOGRA- 
PHY  IN  THE  PRESENT 
WORLD  CRISIS 


By   H.   W.   Fairbanks 


The   Nature   of   Geography 

The  present-day  conflict,  in  which  one 
nation  through  the  misdirection  of  its  edu- 
cational ideals  as  well  as  of  its  philosophy 
of  life  has  set  the  world  on  fire,  is  leading 
us  to  question  as  never  before  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  educational  ideals  and  whether 
they  are  fitting  us  to  take  our  part  in  the 
future  brotherhood  of  nations. 

The  needs  of  the  future  for  really  intel- 
ligent men  and  women,  able  to  understand 
and  adjust  themselves  to  the  world  envi- 
ronment, is  so  great  that  we  must  examine 
our  schools  critically  to  see  whether  they 
are  doing  their  part  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment  of   these   ends. 

President  Wilson  has  recently  called  for 
an  intensification  of  school  effort  to  better 
meet  the  future.  To  no  subject  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  does  this  plea  come  with 
greater  force  than  to  geography.  No  other 
subject  relates  us  more  directly  to  life,  and 
none,  I  am  sure  we  will  all  admit,  is  so 
poorly  and  inadequately  taught. 

Geography  is  the  "sick  man"  of  the  cur- 
riculum. We  know  that  something  is  wrong 
with  geography,  but  most  of  us  cannot  say 
whether  the  trouble  lies  in  our  methods  or 
is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  So 
widespread  is  the  ignorance  as  to  the  scope 
and  real  nature  of  geography  that  some 
who  should  know  better  have  said  that  it 
i:.  merely  a  gathering  point  for  scraps  of 
information  which  we  cannot  conveniently 
put  anywhere  else. 

Without  attempting  here  a  scientific  defi- 
nition of  geography,  we  may  say  that  for 
the  child  it  consists  in  acquiring  some  sim- 
ple notions  of  his  relationship  to  this  active, 
throbbing-  world  in  wdiich  he  lives,  together 
with  other  people,  animals  and  plants,  and 


where  all  are  struggling  for  the  fullest  ex- 
istence not  only  with  natural  forces  but 
among   themselves. 

In  the  call  made  by  President  Wilson 
to  so  educate  the  children  that  they  will 
be  prepared  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in 
the  new  world  that  we  hope  will  emerge 
from  the  present  struggle  and  chaos,  geog- 
raphy must,  if  we  only  awake  to  the  oppor- 
tunities which  open  before  it,  play  the  most 
important  part  of  any  of  the  common  school 
subjects. 

To  begin  with,  we  need  a  restatement  of 
what  geography  really  is,  a  statement  made 
so  clear  as  to  forever  remove  the  haziness 
which  now  exists.  In  the  December  num- 
ber of  the  Journal  of  Geography,  Professor 
Whitbeck,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
who  from  his  standing  as  a  teacher  deserves 
a  respectful  hearing,  so  far  fails  to  grasp 
the  true  nature  of  the  subject  as  to  say: 
"There  is  no  doubt  about  the  kind  of  ma- 
terial that  occupied  the  middle  of  the  field 
of  geography,  but  no  man  living-  would  at- 
tempt to  say  where  the  outer  limits  of  this 
field  lie."  If  Professor  Whitbeck  is  right, 
then  indeed  is  geography  an  agglomeration 
of  facts  without  unity — a  hodge-podge  of 
facts  which  have  no  relationship  to  each 
other  and  from  the  study  of  which  we  can 
gain  no  higher  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
our  relation  to  it. 

If  geography  deals  with  a  miscellaneous 
lot  of  facts  about  the  world,  the  choice  of , 
which  depends  upon  individual  caprice,  if 
it  has  no  definite  bounds  as  do  other  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculums,  then  indeed  is  our 
discussion  in  vain  and  our  attempt  to  make 
it  one  of  the  chief  corner-stones  of  the  new 
education  fruitless. 

Until  the  view  of  Professor  Whitbeck  is 
proved,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  most  unfor- 
tunate expression,  one  which  carries  us 
backward  instead  of  forward  and  which 
should  find  no  lodgment  in  the  minds  of 
geography  teachers  who  are  looking'  to  the 
time  when  true  geography  shall  have  come 
into  its  inheritance. 

Assuming,  then,  as  stated  in  the  earlier 
part  of  this  discussion,  that  we  may  look 
upon  the  world  as  an  organism  throbbing 
with  life,  geography  for  the  child  consists 
in   discovering  his   relation   to  it. 

True  geography  no  longer  consists  in 
learning  the  names  of  places,  notwithstand- 
ing Professor  Whitbeck  to  the  contrary, 
but  rather  in  discovering  the  causes  which 
have  made  them  worthy  of  our  attention. 
Method  of  Approach 

The  general  failure  of  teachers  to  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  geography  from  the 
right  point  of  view  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  a  lack  of  an  understanding  of  its  true 
nature.  In  a  narrow  sense,  geography  is 
a  science,  since  it  deals  with  the  facts  of 
the  real  world.  In  a  broad  sense,  it  is  a 
philosophy,  inasmuch  as  it  attempts  to  ex- 
plain and  show  the  relationship  between 
these  facts. 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  teach  geog- 
raphy largely  from  books,  but  we  can  never 
make  it  vital  until  we  make  the  real  world 
the  basis  of  our  teaching. 

The  geography  of  the  future  will  be  a 
concrete  subject  with  definite  bounds  and 
will  deal  with  facts  in  their  relations  in- 
stead of  facts  as  bits  of  information.  Be- 
fore we  can  teach  the  new  geography  we 
have  got  to  learn  to  think  geographically 
instead  of  informationally.  This  is  rarely 
done    at    the    preent    time,    as    anyone    will 
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testify  who  has  been  in  the  classroom  and 
watched  the  methods  employed  in  the  reci- 
tation. 

There  is  not  a  text-book  in  the  English 
language,  or  a  course  of  study,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  that  makes  more  than  a  feeble 
attempt  to  present  geography  in  its  true 
light  as  the  science  of  relations.  Open  and 
examine  any  of  the  newer  texts  for  school 
use  and  you  will  be  unable  to  discover  any 
criteria  by  the  use  of  which  the  author 
chooses  his  materials.  In  addition  to  facts 
brought  out  from  the  true  geographic  point 
of  view,  you  will  find  an  infinite  multitude 
of  facts  embracing  every  conceivable  phase 
of  both  the  inorganic  and  organic  world — 
facts  of  industry,  trade,  manufacturing,  civ- 
ics, history.  The  authors  evidently  forget 
that  they  are  trying  to  teach  geography  and 
heap  their  books  full  of  facts  which  have 
no  geographic  relations. 

The  method  of  making  geography  largely 
a  memory  subject  and  teaching  it  from 
books  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
present  failure.  If  we  would  gain  results 
we  must  approach  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  environment  in  which  the  pupil 
lives.  Here  are  found  within  reach  of  his 
observation  examples  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  problems  which  world  geography 
presents.  The  first  essential  in  correct 
geography  teaching  is  to  make  the  pupil 
familiar  with  his  environment.  This  meth- 
od not  only  supplies  him  with  knowledge 
of  the  real  world  in  which  he  moves,  a 
most  important  thing  from  the  standpoint 
of  successful  life,  but  gives  him  a  basis 
upon  which  to  reason  about  conditions  of 
life  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  sec- 
ond essential  is  to  be  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  geographic  viewpoint  and  the 
viewpoint  of  mere  information. 
*       *       * 

MILITARY  TRAINING  IN  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

A  bulletin  on  the  military  training  plans 
of  the  various  nations,  soon  to  be  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  shows  the  widest  variation  in 
type  of  training  for  boys  of  school  age. 
Great  Britain,  although  she  has  resorted  to 
conscription    in   the   present   war,    has    not 


had  military  training  of  boys  of  school  age 
except  in  the  nature  of  strictly  voluntary 
work  carried  on  by  private  agencies.  Aus- 
tralia makes  military  training  compulsory 
for  all  boys  12  to  18  years  of  age,  and  New 
Zealand  for  boys  over  14  years.  In  Ger- 
many before  the  war  the  only  military 
training  for  boys  of  school  age  was  by 
voluntary  organizations  and  was  without 
arms.  Decrees  issued  during  the  war  have 
provided,  however,  for  preparatory  military 
training  for  all  boys  over  16  years  of  age. 
The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
practice  in  twenty  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Many  of  the  statements  have  been 
obtained  directly  from  the  embassies  or 
legations  of  the  nations  concerned : 

BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Great  Britain. — Strictly  voluntary  work 
carried  on  by  private  agencies. 

Australia. — Military  instruction  compul- 
sory for  all   boys   from    12   to   18  years. 

New  Zealand. — Military  instruction  com- 
pulsory for  boys  over  14  years. 

Canada. — Military   instruction    carried   on 
in   voluntary   cadet   corps. 
FRANCE 

Prescribed  military  instruction  without 
arms,  and  rifle  practice  in  elementary  and 
higher  elementary  schools.  Ages  9  to  13 
years;  rifle  practice  limited  to  boys  over 
10  years  of  age.  Specially  trained  instruc- 
tors. Strong  organizations  carry  on  the 
work  of  military  preparation  among  older 
boys. 

GERMANY 

Voluntary  organizations  of  older  public 
school  pupils  and  students  of  secondary 
schools.  Training  without  arms.  Decrees 
issued  during  the  war  provide  for  prepara- 
tory military  training  of  all  boys  over  16 
years  of  age. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
Austria.  —  Voluntary     organizations     for 
military    training    of    pupils    of    secondary 
schools,     under     government     protectorate. 
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Optional  rifle  practice  in  the  last  two  years 
of  secondary  schools. 

Hungary.  —  Voluntary  organizations  in 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  schools. 
In  many  districts  military  instruction  is 
obligatory  in   secondary  schools. 

SWITZERLAND.— Instruction  in  mili- 
tary gymnastics  in  elementary  schools  obli- 
gatory throughout  the  school  age.  Con- 
ducted by  specially  trained  instructors. 
Voluntary  rifle  practice  and  military  drill 
both   with   and   without   arms. 

SWEDEN. — Compulsory  rifle  practice  in 
secondary  schools  for  boys  from  15  to  18 
years  of  age.    Given  by  special  instructors. 

NORWAY. — Voluntary  rifle  practice. 

ITALY. — Military  training  given  as  obli- 
gatory subject  in  "national  colleges."  Pri- 
vate agencies  provide  for  simple  military 
drill  for  younger  boys. 

SPAIN. — No  distinct  military  training  is 
given.  Some  simple  drill  is  included  in  the 
program  of  physical  training. 

PORTUGAL. — No  military  training  is 
given  in  schools.  The  subject  of  "physical 
culture,"  which  is  taught  generally,  includes 
simple  drill  without  arms.  Boy  scout  or- 
ganizations are  numerous. 

RUSSIA. — Prescribed  military  gymnas- 
tics   in   elementary   and    secondary   schools. 

NETHERLANDS.  —  Military  training- 
given  in  voluntary  organizations  for  boys 
over  15  years  of  age. 

GREECE. — Very  intensive  military  in- 
struction is  given  in  gymnasia,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  king.  Simple  drill  obtains 
in  all  public  schools  in  connection  with 
physical  training. 

JAPAN. — Military  gymnastics  obligatory 
in  elementary,  secondary,  and  normal 
schools. 

MEXICO. — Obligatory  military  drill  with 
arms  in  all  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
Regulated  by  state  laws. 

ARGENTINA.  —  Obligatory  military 
training  in  the  last  two  years  of  secondary 
schools.     Specially   trained   instructors. 

BOLIVIA. — Simple  drill  in  connection 
with   gymnastics. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(THE   GERMAN   BANK) 

Savings  Incorporated  1868  Commercial 

526   California   Street,   San   Francisco,   Cal. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of  San  Francisco 

MISSION  BRANCH,  S.  E.  Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
RICHMOND   DISTRICT  BRANCH,   S.  W.  Cor.  Clement  and  7th  Ave. 
HAIGHT  STREET   BRANCH,   S.   W.   Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere 

DECEMBER   31st,    1917 

Assets     $63,314,948.04 

Deposits 60,079,197.54 

Reserve  and  Contingent  Funds   , 2,235,750.50 

Employees'  Pension  Fund   272,914.25 

Number   of   Depositors    63,907 


VALUABLE   PRODUCTS   FROM   WORTH- 
LESS BRUSH 

The  yucca  plant,  or  Spanish  bayonet,  common 
in  the  hills  of  southern  California,  is  now  heing 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  brooms.  Another 
species  of  the  yucca  is  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  surgeons'  splints,  and  is  being  experimented 
with   for  use   as  artificial   limbs. 

The  common  manzanita  bush,  grown  every- 
where in  California,  may  be  of  value  in  dye 
making.  A  carload  of  stems  and  roots  was  re- 
cently shipped  from  northern  California  to  an 
Eastern  dye  manufacturer  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. 

The  root  swellings  or  burls  of  the  wild  lilac 
are  proving  valuable  as  a  substitute  for  briar  in 
the  manufacture   of   tobacco  pipes. 

Bay  rum,  used  in  toilet  preparations,  is  manu- 
factured from  the  California  bay  tree,  and  qui- 
nine is  produced  from  the  wild  quinine  bush 
that   grows   widely  over  the   southern   deserts. 
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THE   SCHOOL   SURVEY 

( )n  December  4th  a  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Auditorium  ,  of  the  Girls'  High 
School  to  discuss  the  chapter  on  Civic 
Education  of  the  Claxton  School  Survey. 
The  meeting  had  been  arranged  by  order 
of   the    Executive    Directory. 

President  Altrnann  called  the  meeting  to 
order  and  presented  Miss  S.  A.  Hohe,  who 
had  been  chosen  chairman  of  the  evening. 
Miss  Hobe's  theme  was  based  on  Tenny- 
son's words,  "The  old  order  changeth." 
The  teachers  had  come  to  learn  what 
might  be  done  under  the  new  regime,  and 
nothing  was  further  from  their  thoughts 
than  to  make  these  meetings  a  series  of 
indignation    meetings. 

Miss  I  lobe  presented  the  principal 
speaker  of  the  evening,  Prof.  C.  E.  Rugh 
of  the  Department  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  California.  Professor  Rugh 
said    in    part : 

"Civic  education  is  not  a  topic.  It  is 
an  aspect  of  everything  in  the  school.  The 
wrong  attitude  of  a  child's  use  of  material 
in  school  is  fine  training  for  a  grafter  out 
of  school.  Civic  education  consists  of  two 
processes:  using  property  rightly,  and  giv- 
ing allegiance  where  it  is  due.  The  most 
important  asset  of  our  country  is  its  civic 
output.  Democracy  is  safe  only  when  based 
upon  publicity  and  discussion.  Civic  teach- 
ing must  he  interpreted  in  terms  in  which 
the  child  lives,  and  this  teaching  must  be 
carried  on  from  the  first  to  the  last  grade." 

Mr.  F.  11.  Clark,  Principal  of  the  Mis- 
sion High  School,  followed  in  a  ten-minute 
talk.  Mr.  Clark  spoke  of  the  great  work 
done  for  the  City  of  Indianapolis  by  Dr. 
Dunn,  the  author  of  the  Survey  Chapter 
on  Civic  Education.  He  commended  the 
high  ideals  laid  down  in  the  discussion  by 
Dr.  Rugh,  and  concluded  by  stating  that 
the  business  of  our  teachers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco is  to  vitalize  our  teaching  and  to 
receive  the  recommendation  of  the  report 
in   the  fine  spirit  of   Dr.    Rugh. 

Miss  llauselt,  of  the  Hamilton  Interme- 
diate School,  followed  with  practical  sug- 
gestions drawn  from  her  experience  in 
teaching  civics  in   the  eighth  grade. 

These  ten-minute  talks  were  followed  by 
interesting  informal  discussions  from  the 
floor.  Among  those  who  participated  were 
Mr.  Cecil  Mack,  Principal  of  Crocker  In- 
termediate; Mrs.  I'rag,  of  the  Girls'  High 
School;  Dr.  Blanchard,  of  the  Mission 
High;  Miss  E.  E.  Kelly,  Principal  of  the 
Bryant  School;  Miss  Ida  Kervan,  Principal 
of  the  Lafayette  School;  Mr.  Addicott, 
Principal  of  Polytechnic  Nigh;  Miss  Gil- 
christ, of  the  Hamilton.  Intermediate;  Mr. 
Altmarin,  of  Lowell  High,  and  Miss  Agnes 
Regan  of  the   Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  De  Bell,  Deputy  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  i„  closing,  congratulated  the 
achers'  Association  on  the  spirit  shown 
throughout  the  meeting.  "Let  us  forget." 
he  said,  "the  things  which  are  debatable, 
and  follow  the  suggestions  in  the  Survey 
for  the  civic  betterment  of  San   Francisco" 

Wednesda)  evening,  December  12th,  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  Survey  Chapter  on 
Administration  was  held  in  the  Girls'  High 
School.      Mr.   Altmaun   presided.     The  prin- 


cipal speaker  of  the  evening  was  Prof.  W. 
W.  Kemp,  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  California,  who 
stated  that  the  dual  system  of  administra- 
tion in  the  San  Francisco  School  Depart- 
ment is  the  corner-stone  of  the  whole  situ- 
ation. He  cited  the  system  in  vogue  in 
the  Oakland  School  Department,  which  he 
claims  makes  for  efficiency,  for  accuracy, 
for  time-saving.  The  question  is,  "Is  San 
Francisco  ready  to  change  from  a  system 
of  dual  organization  ?"  The  answer  must 
be  made  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco. 
Dr.  D'Ancona,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  spoke  in  a  more  optimistic  vein. 
He  repeated  that  which  he  has  already 
announced  in  public,  that  he,  with  every 
other  member  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
is  ready  to  step  clown  and  out,  should  it 
be  shown  to  him  that  it  is  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  schools.  He  quoted  from  the 
Survey:  "Our  observations  discovered  a 
hearty  and  wholesome  spirit  in  the  school 
life.  The  relations  between  teachers  and 
principals  were  cordial,  and  displayed  a 
fine  spirit  of  harmony  and  co-operation. 
Between  teachers  and  children,  there  was 
good  will  and  co-operation.  The  boys  and 
girls  were  happy.  Very  little  scolding  or 
nagging  was  seen.  At  the  same  time,  there 
was  order  and  prompt  obedience,  with  full 
recognition  of  authority  and  a  quiet,  polite 
behavior  founded  on   mutual  respect." 

Dr.  D'Ancona  spoke  of  the  patriotic  duty 
which  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco  have 
to  perforin.  All  these  discussions  seem 
of  very  small  importance  in  the  face  of 
the  great  questions  of  the  day.  The  Sur- 
vey highly  commends  the  Civil  Service 
System  of  the  appointment  of  teachers. 
Under  the  old  regime  of  an  elected  Board, 
each  member  appointed  a  teacher  in  turn 
— virtually  a  spoils  system.  Our  neighbor- 
ing cities  have  an  elected  Board  and  a 
Superintendent  of  Schools  chosen  by  this 
Hoard.  The  framers  of  our  charter  changed 
this.  San  Francisco  is  unique.  Is  it  some 
peculiarity  of  our  people  or  a  haphazard 
of  the  law,  that  we  are  different  from  our 
neighbors? 

Superintendent  Roncovieri,  the  next 
speaker,  said:  "There  is  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  the  charter  to  forbid  the  Superin- 
tendent, after  he  has  been  elected  by  the 
people,  to  have  all  the  power  asked  for  in 
the  Survey.  The  most  important  work 
the  administrative  body  has  to  do  is  the 
selection  of  teachers.  No  teacher  is  ap- 
pointed who  has  not  been  first  recommend- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Education,  on  which 
there  are  two  teachers  who  are  able  to 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant. 
No  other  department  has  such  a  system. 
If  unique,  it  is  the  best  that  has  been 
found."  In  closing,  Mr.  Roncovieri  paid 
a  high  tribute  to  the  teachers  of  the  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Walcott,  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club,  was  presented  as  a  citizen  who  has 
the  welfare  of  his  city  at  heart.  While 
not  especially  interested  in  education,  he 
has  given  his  time  to  the  work  as  far  as 
it  pertains  to  the  city's  good.  The  Com- 
monwealth Club  recommends  an  unpaid 
Hoard  of  Education,  the  Secretary  and  ac- 
countants   to    be    appointed    by    the    Board 


of  Education,  all  others  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, the  Board  to  have  full  control  of  all 
affairs.  This  can  be  carried  out  only  by 
agreement  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 
Make  the  Board  of  Education  a  lay  body, 
have  them  appoint  the  Superintendent  and 
make  him  responsible.  The  unpaid  Board 
is  a  matter  for  debate,  depending  largely 
on  the  time  given  to  the  work  by  the 
members.  The  Commonwealth  Club  dis- 
approves the  recommendations  of  the  Sur- 
vey which  give  the  Board  of  Education 
power  to  make  its  own  budget,  appoint  its 
own  architect,  and  build  its  own  schools. 

Miss  Agnes  Regan,  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, spoke  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  which 
already  has  this  plan  in  effect,  levying  its 
own  budget.  The  city  is  satisfied  and 
claims   the   plan    is   a   success. 

Miss  S.  Jones,  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, quoted  the  words  of  Commissioner 
Claxton :  "A  city  does  not  have  to  do 
everything  which  a  survey  suggests.  That 
which  is  recommended  does  not  have  to 
be  carried  out  all  at  once.  All  helping, 
doing  the  little  that  can  be  done  better, 
day  by  day,  will  make  for  a  better  school 
system." 

The  December  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Directory  of  the  Teachers'  /Association  was 
held  in  a  committee  room  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,    Mr.    Altmann    presiding. 

The  Teachers'  Welfare  Committee,  of 
which  Miss  S.  A.  Hobe  is  chairman,  pre- 
sented the  following  report : 

"The  Board  of  Education  has  informally 
expressed  the  wish  that  the  teachers  take 
charge  of  two  funds  amounting  to  $262.00, 
$162.00  undisbursed  from  a  relief  fund  col- 
lected from  teachers,  and  the  sum  of  $100 
given  by  the  Misses  Duffy  in  memory  of 
their  sister,  Miss  E,  Alma  Duffy,  with  the 
suggestion  that  it  be  regarded  as  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  loan  fund  to  be  administered  by 
this   Association. 

"It  was  decided  that  the  Association  as- 
sume this  charge  for  the  purpose  suggest- 
ed. That  the  fund  be  administered  by  a 
committee  of  five,  to  consist  of  (a)  two 
members  of  the  Welfare  Committee  chosen 
by  that  committee,  (b)  three  members 
chose,n  at  its  first  meeting,  by  the  Executive 
Directory,  a  woman  grammar  school  prin- 
cipal, a  high  school  man  (principal  or 
teacher)  and  a  primary  school  teacher, 
whose  terms  shall  be  three  years  and  one 
of  whom  shall  shall  retire  each  year.  That 
this  fund  be  loaned  to  teachers  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Loan  Fund  Committee.  No 
loan  shall  exceed  $100  in  amount,  and  a 
promissory  note  shall  be  asked  for.  That 
all  matters  connected  with  loans  shall  be 
regarded  as  of  a  strictly  private  nature. 
A  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
fund  shall  be  made  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Governing  Council,  giving  amount  of 
subscriptions   and   loans." 

The   above   report   was  adopted. 

The  Program  Committee  reported  that 
it  is  working  upon  the  plans  for  the  Sur- 
vey lectures  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  Com- 
mittee on  Club  Rooms-:  .  Miss  Alice  R. 
Power,  Mr.  Richard  Faulkner,  and  Miss 
Cecilia   Gilchrist. 
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A  communication  was  received  from  the 
Grade  Teachers'  Association  asking  that 
the  Directory  confer  with  the  Board  of 
Education  to  devise  some  plan  whereby 
teachers  may  receive  part  payment  for  ab- 
sence from  school  on  account  of  .  illness. 
This  was  referred  to  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee,' of  which   Mr.   Altmann   is   chairman. 

The  Treasurer  announced  that  there  is 
now  in  the  treasury  the  sum  of  $340.29, 
twenty  dollars  of  which  was  received  from 
Dr.  Blanchard  for  the  sale  of  copies  of  the 
Summary  of  the  Survey  after  all  expenses 
for  printing  the   same  had  been   paid. 

A  most  enthusiastic  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives -of  the  schools  was  held  Thurs- 
day, December  13th,  in  the  meeting  room 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  D'Ancona 
had  called  this  meeting  at  the  request  of 
a  little  band  of  teachers  who  have  the  gift 
of  vision,  and  who  had  planned  to  raise 
enough  money  amongst  the  teachers  to 
send  an  ambulance  across  the  seas.  The 
idea  was  taken  up  at  once,  and  even  in 
these  trying  times  when  a  dollar  is  asked 
for  at  every  turn  of  the  day,  the  teachers 
responded  immediately.  Already  has  the 
ambulance  been  ordered  by  the  Red  Cross, 
and  down  in  the  Union  Trust  is  hidden 
away  a  goodly  sum  sent  in  by  those  who 
believe  that  he  gives  twice  who  gives 
quickly. 

Should  a  stranger  to  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department  cast  his  eye  upon  the 
above  lengthy  report,  must  he  not  con- 
clude that  this  work  of  professional  study, 
of  patriotism,  of  brotherly  love,  will  be  re- 
paid a  hundredfold  in  the  betterment  of 
that  great  asset  of  our  country — our  boys 
and  girls? 

FRANCES  A.  C.  MOONEY, 

Secretary. 
A.  ALTMANN,  President. 
*       #       * 

To  the  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Friends  of  the 

San  Francisco  School  Department  who 

are  members  of  the  San  Francisco 

School  Department  Red  Cross 

Auxiliary 

Your  auxiliary  has  been  in  existence  for 
seven  months,  and  has  accomplished  a  great 
work.  Your  Executive  Committee  now  de- 
sires to  make  a  report  of  that  work,  as 
follows : 

The  books  of  the  Treasurer,  Miss  Emma 
J.  Barber,  show  that  from  May  1,  1917,  to 
November  27,  1917,  there  has  been  col- 
lected the  sum  of  $13,206.10,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Memberships  $5231 .00 

Monthly   pledges   $7975.10 

Expended    for    materials $3990.33 


Number  of  pupils  regular  members  of  the 
American   Red   Cross  Association,  2000. 

Number  of  pupils  contributing  monthly, 
24,500. 

Average  monthly  receipts  from  pledges, 
$1200. 

Your  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  of  the  sewing  and 
knitting  activities,  Miss  Genevieve  W.  Sul- 
livan, Miss  Ellen  M.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Howe,  and  Miss  Adeline  B.  Croyland, 
make  the  following  report : 

Sewing. — Finished  work  returned  since 
May  1,  1917:  Suits  pajamas,  138;  conva- 
lescent robes,  28;  bed  shirts,  138;  pairs  bed 
socks,  150;  sheets,  1000;  bags,  300;  infir- 
mary kits,  19;  handkerchiefs,  4000;  pillow 
cases,  96;  comfort  kits,  50;  pincushions, 
2000;  wash  cloths,  600;  scrub  cloths,  36. 

Being  Made. — Convalescent  robes,  8 ; 
comfort  kits,  50 ;  pincushions,  2000 ;  infir- 
mary kits,  6 ;  bed  shirts,  48. 

Knitting  (Started  September  1,  1917.) — 
Finished  articles  returned:  Sweaters,  434; 
mufflers,  307;  pairs  wristlets,  182;  helmets, 
3 ;  pairs  socks,  39 ;  donations,  8. 

Being  Made. — Mufflers,  sweaters,  wrist- 
lets; 6-inch  knitted  squares,  355;  12-inch 
knitted  squares,  31. 

Some  of  the  knitting"  was  done  with  sev- 
en dozen  wooden  knitting  needles  made 
by  the  boys  of  the  woodworking  depart- 
ment of  the   Polytechnic   High   School. 

Your  Executive  Committee  also  reports 
the  appropriation  of  $600  for  the  purchase 
of  586  Christmas  packages  to  be  sent  in 
the  name  of  the  San  Francisco  School  De- 
partment Red  Cross  Auxiliary  to  the  boys 
in  the  army  and  navy  training  camps.  Nine 
boys  of  the  Lowell  High  School  rendered 
efficient  assistance  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Executive  Committee  in  assembling  these 
packages. 

You  have  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  results  of  your  industry  and  your  gen- 
erosity. True  to  the  spirit  of  the  Argo- 
nauts of  '49,  the  San  Francisco  School 
Department  was  the  pioneer  School  De- 
partment Red  Cross  Auxiliary.  Recently, 
at  the  suggestion  of  President  Wilson, 
other  cities  have  founded  Junior  Red  Cross 
Auxiliaries  in  the  schools'.  San  Francisco, 
having  taken  the  lead  as  a  full-fledged  aux- 
iliary, must  maintain  that  position  and 
must  continue  to  set  an  example  for  other 
School    Departments   to  follow. 

Without  the  enthusiastic  support  of  every 
principal,  teacher  and  pupil  of  the  public 
schools,  none  of  these  remarkable  results 
could  have  been  accomplished.  You  are 
all    to    be    congratulated    on    your    untiring 
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efforts    and    enthusiastic    devotion    to    this 
work. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

A.  W:  SCOTT,  Chairman ; 

ALICE    F.    HOLDEN, 

J.    P.    NOURSE, 

ELIZABETH   E.   KELLY, 

ADA   GOLDSMITH; 

EMMA  J.   BARBER,  Treasurer; 

JANET   WADE,   Secretary. 

Executive  Committee,  San  Francisco  School 
Department  Red  Cross  Auxiliary. 

MEMORY   SELECTIONS 

William  T.  Harris,  formerly  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  once 
said  that  he  looked  back  to  the  memory 
gems  which  he  had  learned  in  his  childhood 
and  youth  as  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  his  education.  Every  beautiful  poem  or 
selection  in  prose  expresses  an  ideal  toward 
which  we  grow;  and  every  person  grows 
like  unto  what  we  love.  And  so  there  is 
no  greater  force  in  the  life  of  a  pupil  than 
the  memory  gems  which  he  has  made  his 
own,  his  very  self,  and  which  he  has 
learned  under  the  methods  of  his  good 
teachers  of  reading. 

Our  answer  to  the  great  appeal, 

Americans,  Americans, 
Shall  prove  if  we  are  clay  or  steel, 

Americans,  Americans. 
Strike  manfully  for  liberty, 
Stretch  helping  hands  across  the   sea, 
And  keep  your  own  hearts  clean  and  free, 

Americans,    Americans ! 

— Amelia  J.  Burr. 

THE    SECRET 

All  yesterday  I   knew   full  well 

That  something  good  was  on  the  way — 
The  waters  laughed  and  would  not  tell — 

The  oak  leaves  sang  and  would  not  say. 

Today  I  know  their  secret,  too — 
Three   larks   are    telling   it   about — 

And  just   to  prove   that   it   is   true 
The   pussy-willow  buds  are  out. 
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DEAD  LANGUAGES 

One  immediate  result  of  the  war  is  the 
diminution  of  interest  and  attendance  in 
the  German  classes  of  the  public  school.  It 
is  a  hasty  thinker  who  would  claim  such 
a  retreat  to  be  a  patriotic  movement.  The 
President  voiced  the  best  thought  of  the 
nation  when  be  stated  that  we  were  not 
fighting  the  German  people,  but  rather  the 
German  system  which  is  misdirecting  the 
Germans.  The  reaction  from  this  high 
stand  is  p. ward  a  taboo  of  all  things  Ger- 
man. But  even  were  we  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge  an  implacable  hostility  to  ev- 
erything and  every  soul  "made  in  Ger- 
main." is  it  a  wise  patriotism  which  ad- 
vises ignorance  of  the  common  enemy,  of 
the  forces  and  influences  which  have  made 
him    such? 

It  were  not  an  international  charity 
which  would  urge  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
depleted  German  classes,  but  a  national 
self-interest.  If  the  war  is  to  drag  along 
into  another  Thirty  Years  'War,  the  boys 
yet  in  school  will  not  be  the  less  valuable 
as  soldiers  because  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  their  opponent.  If  the  warfare 
should  stop  within  the  prophesied  five 
years,  a  different  sort  of  competition  is 
inevitable  to  re-establish  the  things  "made 
in  ( iermanv,"  and  the  man  who  understands 
German  will  have  a  distinct  advantage  over 
the  man  who  must  depend  on  interpreters 
and  translations.  Moreover,  hard  as  it  is 
now  to  believe,  a  happier  day  must  break 
when  we  can  return  to  our  hearths  and 
habits.  Among  the  many  changes,  one 
will  be  that  lost  dogma  of  isolation.  As 
European  lads  and  lassies  study,  not  for 
accomplishment  but  for  use,  several  lan- 
guages, so  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
will  find  it  profitable  to  take  unto  them- 
selves,  as  a  commercial  and  professional 
asset,  not  as  an  accomplishment  of  the  old 
isolated  days,  one  or  more  of  the  modern 
tongues. 

Hate-Breeding 

Though  our  leader,  at  the  outset  of  the 
war.  hitched  our  wagon  to  a  star,  it  was 
inevitable  that  the  passion  of  our  "drive" 
should  strain  the  stability  of  some  of  our 
straps  and  buckles.  All  propagandists  who 
would  keep  up  our  war  courage  to  partici- 
pation point  are  not  of  the  fine,  judicial 
quality  of  Woodrow  Wilson.  And  the  de- 
plorable destructive  activity  of  many  of 
our  unrooted  aliens  has  thrown  fuel  on  the 
increasing  hatred  of  everything  German. 
Hatred  breeds  a-  fast  as  guinea  pigs.  Hate 
is  a  fast-sweeping  contagion.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  our  children  have  taken  it;  that 
they  are  writing  "verboten"  over  the  door 
which   lead--  to  the  German  class. 

Said  a  small  boy.  balking  at  the  very 
threshold  of  his  accustomed  class:  "Why 
should  anyone  now  study  German?  it  is 
a  dead  language."  Related,  that  lad.  in 
spirit  to  the  elders  who  are  fostering  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  consistent  patriotism. 
as  l"  that  high  school  youth  who  wrote 
"Tal "    over    his    former   study.      "I    don't 


want  to  study  a  dead  language.  I  would 
rather  study  Latin." 

Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  present 
taboo  will  degenerate  into  a  vendetta?  That 
the  treasured  books  on  science  will  be  made 
obsolete  because  couched  in  a  form  now 
disliked?  That  Goethe  will  be  shunned  be- 
cause of  a  name  called  Hohenzollern?  One 
of  the  grandest  ideas  ever  imprisoned  in 
an  art  form  lies  in  the  first  three  parts  of 
the  Wagnerian  "Ring."  In  that  gigantic 
plot,  Wagner  flung  the  challenge  to  the 
best  of  the  German  world.  When  the 
awakening  comes  to  Germany,  Wagner  will 
be  hailed  as  the  great  instigator,  the  great 
revolutionary — greater  in  his  inspirational 
symbolism  than  Marx,  greater  than  Las- 
salle.  Is  it  conceivable  that  prejudice 
against  an  outworn  system  will  enable  men 
to  listen  with  content  to  the  "Ring"  done 
into  French,  no  matter  how  exquisite,  or 
into  English,  no  matter  how  simple?  Any- 
one who  has  thrilled  to  the  rough  Germanic 
syllables  of  the  hero-song  would  not  wish 
another  to  foreg'o  that  revelation.  "Den 
hehrsten  Helden  der  Wrelt  hegst  du,  o 
Weib !"  Happily  may  we  some  day  echo 
it,  O  Germany,  as  a  fait  accompli,  and  no 
longer  as  a   challenge! 

If  we  are  to  assist  in  the  deliverance  of 
the  German  people,  it  is  not  to  be  done  by 
a  dishonoring'  of  their  ideals.  Wagner  and 
Goethe  are  international.  But  they  are  first 
German.  The  world  has  blazed  a  trail  to 
their  door.  The  trail  leads  through  the 
classroom. 

A    STEP   NEARER 

An  announcement  from  a  new  school 
sounds  like  a  dream  come  true,  acknowl- 
edging that  it  aims  to  be :  A  school  for 
children,  to  the  extent  of  tapping  the  un- 
dreamed of  stores  of  energy  hidden  away 
in  their  minds  and  souls ;  a  council  hall 
for  parents  who  would  realize  their  vision 
for  their  children ;  an  inspirational  center 
for  teachers  who  would  give  of  their  spirit 
to  their  work  ;  a  meeting"-place  for  all  who 
would  build  toward  the  Great  Community. 
\N rites  its  leader:  "In  this  day,  when  the- 
ories of  the  state  are  being  tried  out,  what 
of  our  education?  Is  that  constructive 
toward  the  new  social  order  which  we 
vision  ?  Our  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity requires  that  we  develop  to  the 
full  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  energies 
inherent  in  our  children.  All  knowledge 
of  fact  and  skill  in  execution  will  profit 
naught  if  we  fail  to  imbue  our  youth  with 
a  creative  will,  to  train  them  in  the  ways 
of  creative  intelligence,  to  send  them  forth 
with  a  creative  purpose  toward  the  great 
whole  of  life.  These  are  the  things  to  be 
desired  of  education   today. 

The  problem  of  government  is  one  with 
the  problem  of  education.  Both  have  to 
do  with  the  great  life-process.  That  we 
are  failing  in  either  is  because  we  are  fail- 
ing in  life  itself.  We  make  school  a  thing 
apart  from  life,  whereas  it  should  be  life 
in   the  beginning,  and  life  should  be  school 


with  a  larger  learning.  If  we  are  to  realize 
our  vision  of  democracy,  we  must  rewrite 
our  philosophy  of  education  to  accord  with 
the  principles  of  organic  growth  and  de- 
velopment." 

Home    Cancellation 

One  of  the  most  promising  features  of 
the  new  venture  is  a  plan  of  seminar 
courses  in  method  and  philosophy  to  cor- 
relate home  and  school  training,  for  moth- 
ers and  teachers.  There  are  a  few  teach- 
ers and  principals  who  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  teaching  of  children  is  like  snow- 
walking;  what  the  children  learn  to  say 
and  think  at  school  is  cancelled  often  by 
lax  or  uninformed  home  ■  practice.  These 
few  know  that  child-education,  if  it  would 
strike  a  gait  to  go  steadily  forward,  must 
intrigue  the  sympathy,  and  then  the  co- 
operation, of  the  people  at  home.  Every 
thinking  mother  is  convinced  that  child- 
education  will  limp  until  the  school  takes 
the  home,  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the 
home,  and  the  home-workers  into  active 
consideration.  Every  thinking  member  of 
a  mothers'  club  feels  missing  the  Hoflich- 
keit  des  Herzens  in  even  that  school  which 
with  the  lips  welcomes  her ;  with  diplomacy 
cancelling  her !  Home  and  school  must 
march  together.  When  the  mothers'  club 
becomes  a  parent-teacher  club  in  actual 
practise,  when  parent  and  teacher  work 
together  for  a  common  end,  education  will 
become  a  vital   process. 

The  new  school,  which  calls  iself  an  In- 
stitute for  Creative  Education,  has  taken 
into  consideration  the  uprising  of  the  moth- 
ers. By  so  doing,  it  is  apt  to  prove  the 
adventure  in  education  we  have  been  await- 
ing. That  it  is  a  private  school  goes  with- 
out saying.  We  are  not  yet  so  free  that 
such  an  adventure  may  proceed  by  our  so- 
called  democratic  avenues.  But  we  lack 
sorely  experimental  schools  to  be  beacons 
of  faith  to  those  who  lag  or  doubt.  Hap- 
pily may  this  adventure  prove  such  an  ex- 
perimental station. 

■k  %  H< 

THE  PLACEMENT  BUREAU 
By   Mrs.   William  Hyman 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  be- 
ginning February  1,  1918,  will  maintain  a 
Placement  Bureau  at  the  office  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  City  Hall,  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  afternoons  from  3  to  5 
and  on  Saturday  mornings  from  10  to  12. 

The  first  function  of  the  Bureau,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  place,  but  to  endeavor  by 
advice  or  part  time  work  to  keep  in  school 
all  children  applying  for  working  permits 
who,  for  any  reason,  are  not  yet  ready  for 
employment. 

Where  this  endeavor  fails  and  placement 
is  deemed  necessary  or  wise,  the  Bureau 
hopes  to  co-operate  with  the  public  schools 
and  employers  of  San  Francisco  in  finding 
for  these  immature  children  positions  which 
carry  with  them  some  training  in  skill,  some 
future  beyond  the  minimum  wage  and  which 
avoid  the  blind  alleys  that  child  labor  so 
abundantly   provides. 
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The  Bureau  charges  no  fee  for  its  serv- 
ices; it  cannot  fill  rush  orders.  Its  pri- 
mary object  is  to  bring  the  right  worker 
and  work  together  by  carefully  correlating 

(a)  a   thorough   knowledge   of   the   pros- 

pective employee,  his  physical  con- 
dition, scholarship,  general  charac- 
ter, special  aptitudes  and  ambitions 
and  home  influences  with 

(b)  the    requirements     of    the    employer 

and  the  nature  of  the  employment 

offered. 

After   placement,   the   Bureau,   by   means 

of   intelligent   and    conscientious    after-care, 

will   furnish   incentives   to   keep   the   young 

worker   moving   onward   and   upward. 

It  is  an  effort  to  fit  the  school  children 
of  San  Francisco  not  only  for  but  into  the 
work  for  which  they  seem  best  fitted 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CITY  FEDERATION 
OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

The  fourth  convention  of  this  federation 
will  be  held  on  January  the  thirtieth,  in 
the  Palace  Hotel  Ball  Room.  The  theme 
for  the  convention  will  be  "Keep  the  Home- 
Fires  Burning","  and  addresses  will  be  given 
on  education,  immigration,  the  education 
campaign  of  the  Red  Cross ;  on  recreation 
and  physical  education.  Some  of  the  speak- 
ers will  be  Dr.  Dorothea  Moore,  her  sub- 
ject being  "Concrete  Democracy,"  in  which 
she  will  cover  in  her  comprehensive  way 
the  large  subject  of  Americanization ;  Miss 
Signe  Hagelthorn,  Mrs.  William  Hyman, 
and  Mrs.  Max  C.  Sloss. 

Second  District  Congress  of  Mothers 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict Congress  of  Mothers  was  held  on 
Thursday,  December  the  thirteenth  in  the 
conference  room  of  the  Hotel  Harrison, 
Oakland,  Mrs.  Reilly  presiding.  Reports 
from  delegates  filled  up  the  morning  ses- 
sion, following-  which  an  informal  luncheon 
was  served.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to 
reports  of  the  various  committees.  The 
most  noteworthy  event  of  the  day  was  the 
address  given  by  Mrs.  Reilly  who,  after 
commending  the  war-service  of  the  differ- 
ent associations,  warned  the  members  of 
the  danger  of  forgetting  that  the  dedicated 
work  of  the  members  of  mothers'  clubs  and 
Parent-Teachers'  Associations  is  child  wel- 
fare. While  we  strive  to  make  this  war 
a  success  for  our  flag,  we  must  not  forget 
those  whom  the  flag  is  intended  to  protect. 
"Keep  the  home  fires  burning!"  The  tend- 
ing of  the  home  fires,  individual  and  com- 
posite, is  essentially  the  responsibility  of 
every   member  of  a   mother's   club. 

San  Francisco  Congress   of  Mothers 

The  Education  Committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers  has  launch- 
ed a  plan  intended  to  be  steadily  co-opera- 
tive with  the  work  of  the  education  com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  and  to  be  more- 
over, a  manner  of  steadily  increasing'  edu- 
cative value  to  the  members  of  the  federa- 
tion of  mothers'  clubs.  For  the  benefit  of 
the  members  of  the  congress  a  scholarship 
fund  has  been  started  for  the  Red  Cross 
courses  of  the  Red  Cross  and,  specifically, 
and  Dietetic.  The  education  committee, 
believing  that  the  work  can  be  made  more 
effective  by  the  ability  to  talk  about  what 
has  been  learned,  wishes  to  offer  also  a 
scholarship  in  public  speaking  for  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  term  beginning  in  Janu- 
ary. 

The  Congress  voted  an  appropriation  for 
four    or    more    scholarships,    two    of    these 


being  awarded  to  members  who  are  already 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  At 
this  meeting,  Mrs.  Max  C.  Sloss  and  Miss 
Charlotte  P.  Ebbetts  were  the  speakers, 
their  allied  subjects  being  the  educative 
courses  of  he  Red  Cross  and,  specifically, 
dietetics. 

The  Parent-Teachers'  Association  of  the 
San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  endors- 
ing this  plan  of  extending  the  educative 
work  of  the  Red  Cross  Association,  voted 
twenty  dollars  at  a  meeting,  this  sum  to  be 
put  into  scholarships  for  the  next  group  of 
courses.  The  privilege  of  a  scholarship 
from  this  fund  will  be  awarded  by  the 
faculty  to  graduating'  members  of  the 
school,  or  by  the  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tion  to   its   own    members. 

At  their  last  meeting"  the  members  of  the 
XTormal  School  Mothers'  Club  enjoyed  a 
comprehensive  talk  on  "Food  Values"  by 
Miss  Charlotte  P.  Ebbetts,  state  director 
of  Home  Economics.  This  association  is 
financing  and  managing"  a  weekly  "movie" 
for  the  children  of  the  school,  the  first 
timid   step   towards   a   social   center. 

At  the  Columbus  School  Mothers'  Club, 
Xovember  meeting",  Miss  Gail  Laugiilin 
spoke  on  Social  Problems;  at  the  Denman, 
Mrs.  Bell  spoke  on  "Prevention" ;  a  medi- 
cine cabinet,  for  First  Aid,  was  presented 
by  the  club  to  the  school.  The  Laguna 
Honda  had  Mrs.  Abbie  Krebs  Wilkins  for 
speaker.  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  City  Planning  Commission,  gave  an 
illustrated  talk  on  the  City  Beautiful.  The 
McKinley  School  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tion which  is  one  of  the  most  alert  in  town, 
held  a  chocolate  drive  for  the  soldier  .boys, 
netting  seventy-five  dollars  worth  of 
chocolate.  The  McKinley  recorded  another 
"scoop"  by  having  Miss  Stincen,  the  avi- 
atrix,  as  guest  of  honor  for  the  occasion. 
Miss  Stincen  thrilled  the  children  of  the 
school  by  her  short  talk  on  "flying." 

A  new  club  was  added  to  the  federated 
list,  the  Winfield  Scott  School  taking  unto 
itself  a  mothers'  club.  This  organization 
plans  to  develop  in  the  school  a  children's 
social  center,  for  which  plans  are  pretty 
well  formulated.  The  officers  of  the  new 
club  are  Mrs.  Pullman,  president;  Miss 
Mary  E.  Thomas,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Rainey,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Murphy, 
treasurer. 

This  club  comes  into  life  for  a  definite 
purpose.  A  social  center  for  children 
is  to  be  started  in  this  school  as  a  pa- 
triotic endeavor.  Moving  pictures,  skat- 
ing contest,  story-telling,  music  lessons 
and  folk  dancing  will  be  offered  to  the 
children  of  the  Presidio  neighborhood  on 
Friday  afternoons,  the  classes  to  be  man- 
aged by  the  members  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  The  McKinley  School  is  or- 
ganizing a  similar  center.  The  Pacific 
Heig'hts  School  has  classes  in  manual  train- 
ing on  two  afternoons  of  the  week.  This 
term  there  will  be  at  least  three  or  four 
schools  whose  doors  will  not  be  shut  every 
afternoon  of  the  week  after  three  o'clock. 
When  the  school  becomes  the  community 
home  of  each  neighborhood,  when  happy 
activities,  supervised  play,  specialized  stud- 
ies, and  censored  "movies"  lure  the  child- 
ren from  the  street,  there  'will  be  less  need 
to  punish  crime.  One  afternoon  a  week 
in  two  or  three  schools  of  a  big  city  is  a 
very  small  ounce,  indeed ;  but  it  is  the  be- 
ginning. 
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SUPERINTENDENT    HUGHES    OF 
SACRAMENTO 

The  interesting;  news  comes  from  Sacra- 
mento of  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Hug-hes  at  a  salary  of  $4200.  While  this 
is  a  goodly  increase,  it  is  only  a  moderate 
recognition  of  his  highly  efficient  service 
as   Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  Hughes  belongs 'to  the  class  of  men 
who  do  things.  Judged  by  accomplishment, 
he  takes  rank  among  the  foremost  school 
superintendents  of  the  country.  In  his 
brief  term  of  five  years  he  has  thoroughly 
modernized  the  education  of  his  city — in 
several  features,  he  has  given  it  first  place. 

Mr.  Hughes's  aim  has  been  not  only  to 
make  the  schools  under  his  charge  meet  the 
needs  of  the  community,  but  also  to  have 
them  render  the  highest  practical  service. 
Upon  his  recommendation  the  Board  of 
Education  has  established  three  Junior 
High  Schools,  a  Junior  College  and  a  Night 
School.  To  meet  local  conditions,  the  Sac- 
ramento Junior  High  Schools  include  only 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Year  students.  This  divi- 
sion has  done  much  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween the  grades  and  the  high  school  by 
carrying  on  the  spirit  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  former  and  by  eliminating  some  of 
the  bad  influence  of  the  upper  classes  of 
the  latter. 

The  Night  School  has  been  made  most 
practical  and  appealing,  as  the  enrollment 
of  2000  students  attests.  Besides  courses 
in  the  more  useful  school  studies,  others 
have  been  organized  in  the  vocational  sub- 
jects. The  large  enrollment  in  classes  in 
shop  work,  in  dressmaking',  in  millinery,  in 
weaving  and  in  those  designed  especially 
for  nurses,  indicates  their  popularity.  The 
foreign  element  also  has  not  been  over- 
looked. Courses  for  those  seeking  citizen- 
ship and  for  those  wishing  to  have  a  read- 
ing and  speaking  knowledge  of  our  lan- 
guage are  given. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  Mr.  Hughes 
has  given  careful  thought  to  the  internal 
organization  and  to  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  his  department.  He  emphasized 
early  the  relative  values  of  the  school  sub- 
jects in  developing  the  growing  minds,  and 
soon  standardized  the  amount  of  time  to 
be  given  to  each  in  the  various  grades. 
The  departmental  method  of  instruction 
was  extended  by  him  to  all  of  the  grammar 
grades,  and  he  safeguarded  it  by  a  rational 
method  of  supervised  study  that  has  worked 
well  as  an  automatic  stabilizer  hi  carrying 
out  his  system  of  relative  values.  In  the 
Primary  Grades  he  has  greatly  improved 
the  methods  of  instruction,  as,  for  example, 
by  introducing  the  phonic  method  (Gor- 
don )  of  reading.  Vocational  Guidance  has 
also  been  well  started.  Methods  in  all 
subjects  and  in  all  grades  have  received 
his  attention  and  have  felt  the  stimulus  of 
his   progressive   ideas. 

Like  many  other  superintendents,  Mr. 
Hughes  has  been  greatly  handicapped  in 
his  educational  work  by  the  very  rapid 
growth  in  the  population  of  his  city.  When 
he  took  charge,  five  years  ago,  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  schools  was  6640  and  the  teach- 
ing- force  278.  In  the  brief  period  of  his 
tenure  these  figures  have  almost  doubled, 
as  shown  by  an  enrollment  of  12,256  and 
a  corps  of  425  teachers.  Care  for  this 
rapid   growth   presented   many  grave  prob- 


lems and  drew  heavily  upon  his  time.  Mr. 
Hughes  provided  for  the  increase  by  re- 
modeling old  buildings,  by  dividing  large 
classrooms,  by  building  "portable  shacks," 
by  erecting  a  model  new  grammar  school, 
and  by  working  out  a  plan  of  companion 
class  instruction.  By  these  means  he  has 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  so  that  no  half- 
day  schools  have  been  necessary. 

His  "portable  shacks,"  of  which  there  are 
fiifty-six,  deserve  special  mention.  These 
were  built  from  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Hughes  himself,  and  have 
provided  for  the  greatest  comfort,  the 
proper  lighting,  etc.,  at  a  minimum  cost 
($235  before  1917,  $325  since).  As  a  meas- 
ure of  economy  in  their  construction,  a 
school  shop  was  established.  This  has 
gradually  grown  to  great  importance  and 
has  not  only  made  all  needed'  changes  and 
additions  to  the  school  plant,  but  has  also 
turned  out  tables,  desks,  cupboards  and 
many  other  necessary  items  of  furniture 
and  equipment;  and  all  at  greatly  reduced 
costs. 

The  new  grammar  school  building  of 
twenty-four  rooms  represents  the  last  word 
in  architecure  of  this  type.  It  also  repre- 
sents the  results  of  two  years  of  careful 
study  and  thought  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hughes  working  in  close  harmony  with  the 
architectural  firm  of  Sea  &  Lofquist.  Not 
a  detail  in  lighting,  heating,  ventilating  or 
any  other  feature  to  adapt  this  building  to 
the  highest  usefulness  and  comfort  of  pupils 
and  to  make  it  a  thing  of  beauty,  has  been 
overlooked.  Even  precedent  and  conven- 
tion have  given  place  here  to  utility,  for 
one  finds  the  basement  on  the  roof  and  the 
stairs  wisely  combined  with  the  fire  es- 
capes. School  men  from  all  quarters  have 
inspected  this  William  Land  building  and 
have  without  exception  pronounced  it  the 
best  of  which  they  know. 

The  companion  class  plan  is  perhaps  the 
most  original  contribution  Mr.  Hughes  has 
made  to  the  problem  of  school  administra- 
tion. It  requires  that  in  addition  to  regular 
classrooms,  each  grammar  school  shall  be 
provided  with  rooms  for  special  instruction 
in  music,  drawing,  in  science  and  in  manual 
work.  It  also  provides  for  physical  train- 
ing and  organized  play  in  the  open  air,  but 
under  shelter.  The  remainder  of  the  plans 
lies  in  a  skillfully  worked  out  program  by 
which  all  of  these  activities  will  be  co-ordi- 
nated and  carried  on  simultaneously.  When 
one  visits  such  a  school,  he  finds  one  or 
more  classes  in  the  yard  receiving  physical 
instruction,  others  enjoying  organized  games 
in  lieu  of  recess ;  and  upon  making  the 
round  of  the  rooms,  he  is  surprised  to  find 
each  filled  with  a  class.  A  count  generally 
reveals  from  twelve  to  fourteen  teachers 
and  classes  at  work  in  this  way  in  a  build- 
ing of  eight  rooms.  Mr.  Hughes  will  tell 
you  that  demand  for  more  rooms  was  the 
necessity  which  brought  the  system  into 
being.  Its  trial  has,  however,  proved  sev- 
eral other  virtues.  It  has  resulted  in  bet- 
ter health  for  both  pupils  and  teachers  by 
work  for  at  least  one  period  in  the  open 
air;  it  has  demanded  stricter  adherence  to 
the  program  of  the  studies;  it  has  made 
possible  specialized  instruction  ;  it  has  pro- 
duced better  co-operation  among  teachers ; 
and  it  has  eliminated  the  bad  influence  of 
the    "rotten    apple"    by    keeping    the    pupils 


constantly  under  direction.  The  plan  can 
be  recommended  upon  both  economic  and 
educational  grounds.  It  is  most  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  teachers  who  work  under  it. 

While  Mr.  Hughes  has  been  more  than 
occupied  in  bringing  about  these  numerous 
improvements  in  the  physical  and  educa- 
tional conditions  of  his  department,  he  has 
still  found  time  to  do  a  great  deal  of  writ- 
ing. Each  year  he  has  issued  a  report  of 
the  work  done  in  the  schools.  These  re- 
ports have  attracted  attention  far  and  wide, 
and  have  been  pronounced  by  those  best 
able  to  judge  as  among  the  most  original, 
suggestive  and  constructive  reports  issued 
by  any  school  superintendent.  They  have 
proved  Mr.  Hughes  not  only  to  be  thor- 
oughly alive  to  the  best  things  in  school 
work,  but  also  to  be  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  leaders  in  education. 

The  Journal  predicts  that  a  larger  field 
for  his  activities  awaits  Mr.  Hughes. 

WANTED— MEN! 

God   give  us    Men !     A  time   like   this   de- 
mands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have   honor — men   who   will  not 

lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue, 
And  scorn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 

winking ; 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking; 
For  while  the  rabble,  with  their  thumb-worn 

creeds, 
Their    large    professions    and    their    little 

deeds, 
Mingle  in  selfish  strife,  lo !  Freedom  weeps, 
Wrong  rules  the  land,  and  waiting  Justice 

sleeps ! 

— Josiah  G.  Holland. 


WILLIAM  H.  KEITH 

Teacher  of  Singing 

VOICE   PLACEMENT  A   SPECIALTY 

Residence  Studio,  1280  Vallejo  St. 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone  Franklin  3922 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins   Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the   University  of   California 
California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 

Fall  Term  Opened  August  13,  1917 

Courses  in 

LIFE.     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE.      STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

INTERIOR    DECORATION,    DESIGN,   COSTUME 

DESIGN,   ARTS  AND    CRAFTS, 

MECHANICAL     DRAWING,     COPPER    WORK. 

COMMERCIAL    AND    PROCESS    WORK, 

NORMAL   ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 
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GUY   V.   WHALEY 

Supt.  Guy  V.  Whaley  of  Vallejo  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  City  Superintendent 
of  the  San  Diego  Schools,  to  take  effect 
July,  1918,  at  a  salary  of  $4000  a  year.  San 
Diego's  offer  to  Superintendent  Whaley 
came  following  recommendations  from  the 
departments  of  education  of  the  University 
of  California  and  Stanford  University, 
Whaley  graduating  from  both  these  col- 
leges with  high  honors.  He  holds  a  De- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
of  the   University  of  California. 

Vallejo  will  lose  a  most  competent  offi- 
cial who  has  worked  faithfully  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  Department  of  Education. 
Superintendent  Whaley  has  been  very  pro- 
gressive, departmental  work  has  ben  intro- 
duced in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
an  intermediate  school  established,  French 
and  Spanish  and  physical  education  intro- 
duced in  the  high  schools,  and  the  entire 
course  of  study  arranged  along  the  most 
up-to-date    lines. 

San  Diego  is  recognized  as  having  one 
of  the  best  public-school  systems  of  the 
United  States,  and  Superintendent  Whaley 
will  have  in  his  trust  the  care  of  the  entire 
system  consisting  of  twenty-seven   schools. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  San  Diego 
is  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  Mr. 
Whaley.  Strict  attention  to  the  business 
details  of  his  profession  and  courtesy  to 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  has 
made  him  a  host  of  friends  throughout 
the  State. 


SUMMER    SCHOOL    OF    METHODS 

AND    SCHOOL    MANAGEMENT 

Sessions  at  Berkeley  and   Los  Angeles 

Dates  Announced  Later 

Courses  covering  the  work  of  the  grades, 
with  emphasis  upon,  grades  one  to  six  in- 
clusive. Methods  and  plans  in  Reading, 
Language,  Arithmetic,  Geography*,  Spell- 
ing, Writing,  Music,  Drawing,  Seat  Work, 
Hand  Work,  Folk  Dancing,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Story  Telling,  Sand-Table  Work, 
and  School   Management. 

Tuition,   thirty   dollars. 

Folder  will  be  mailed  to  each  teacher 
later. 

Miss   Caroline   Swope 
686    E.   8th   St.,   Riverside.    Cal. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

on  November  15,  1917,  opened  at 

121  Second  Street,  San  Francisco, 

An  Office  and  Store. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of  our  text  and  supplementary  books 
for  schools  and  colleges  and  are  well  prepared  to  fill  promptly 
all  orders  received.  We  shall  take  the  utmost  pains  to  give  prompt 
and  efficient  service  and  to  merit  confident  patronage.  We  invite 
free  corespondence  pertaining  to  school  needs  for  text  and  sup- 
plementary hooks,  circulars  and  catalogues.  Our  display  rooms 
will  be  ready  to  welcome  all  who  wish  to  inspect  or  inquire  con 
cerning  our  books.  We  extend  a  special  invitation  to  visit  us  in 
our  new  home 

American  Book  Company 

121  SECOND  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pitman's  Commercial 
Modern  Language  Series 

Hugo's   Russian   Simplified.  An   Easy   and   Rapid  Way  of  Learning  Russian. 
Cloth,  $1.35. 

Hugo's   Dutch   or   Flemish   Simplified.     Cloth,  $1.35. 

Pitman's   Commercial  Spanish   Grammar.     249  pp.,  cloth,  $1.10.     By  C.  A.  Toledano. 

Hugo's  Simplified  Spanish.     An   Easy  and   Rapid    Way   of    Learning   Spanish.      Cloth,   $1.35. 

Dictionary  of  Commercial  Correspondence  in  French,  German,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Rus- 
sian and  Italian.  500  pp.,  cloth,  $2.50.  Containing  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
terms  and  phrases. 

Pitman's    Commercial    Correspondence    in    Spanish.   .267  pp.,  $1.10. 

Spanish  Commercial  Reader.  170  pp.,  cloth,  $1.10. 

Manual    of    Spanish    Commercial    Correspondence.     328  pp.,   cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

By  G.   R.  MacDonald.     Contains  an   extensive    selection    of    commercial    letters. 

English-Spanish  and  Spanish- English  Commercial  Dictionary.  660  pp.,  $1.50.  By  G.  R. 
MacDonald.  A  complete  work  of  reference  for  students  and  teachers.  "A  valuable 
work   of   reference   and   thoroughly   up   to   date." — The  South  American,  New  York. 

Taquigrafia  Espanola  de  Isaac  Pitman.  Being  an  Adaptation  of  Isaac  Pitman's  Shorthand 
to    Spanish.      $1.30. 

Any  book  in   this  list  will  be  sent  postpaid  on   receipt   of   price. 
Liberal  Discount  to   Teachers   and   Schools. 


Isaac  Pitman  &  Sons 


2  West  45th  Street 


New  York 
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of   Official    Department.  . 

ALICE  ROSE  POWER,  Associate  Editor,  Washington 
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Editorial  Notes 


POLITICS 

The  responsibility  of  electing  the  County 
Superintendents  of  Schools  will  soon  be  up 
to  the  people.  To  make  the  schools  safe 
for  democracy,  and  to  prove  the  efficiency 
of  the  electorate,  the  very  best  qualified 
men  and  women  should  be  chosen.  The 
qualifications  of  a  County  Superintendent 
are : 

1.  Successful  experience. 

2.  Administrative  ability. 

3.  An  open  mind  for  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  our  educational   needs. 

4.  Education  acquired  in  our  normal 
schools,  universities,  or  in  the  University 
of  "Hard  Knocks." 

5.  Patriotism  that  stands  for  our  country 
when  it  is  right,  in  war-times  whether  right 
or  wrong,   and   for  humanity   all   the   time. 

6.  Ability  to  establish  a  perfect  system 
of  espionage  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  rural  schools. 

7.  Ability  to  resist  the  encroachment  of 
too  much  arm-chair  pedagogy  in  the  rural 
schools. 

8.  Ability  to  advise  and  the  personality  to 
enforce  on  school  trustees  and  Boards  of 
Education  the  economical  and  wisest  ex- 
penditure of  school  money,  especially  the 
building  fund. 

9.  The  ability  to  recommend  and  the  per- 
sonality to  enforce  the  selection  of  the 
teacher  best  suited  for  the  requirements  of 
certain    schools. 

10.  Ability  to  discuss  with  educational 
experts  and  with  David  Jones,  the  expert 
on  raising  onions  and  beans  in  Willow  Dis- 
trict in  his  county.  Ability  to  talk  to  Moth- 
ers' Clubs;  to  be  interested  in  babies,  in 
cooking,  raising  chickens,  bridal  couples, 
taxes,  state  and  national  politics ;  a  knowl- 
edge of  Socialism,  I.  W.  W.s,  dynamite, 
public  ownership  of  railroads,  text-books 
and  text-book  representatives;  and  finally, 
he  must  have  a  winning  personality,  and, 
over  and  above  all,  the  superintendent  must 
have  the  interest  of  all  the  children  upper- 
most in  his  mind  and  heart. 

There  should  be  no  limit  to  the  tenure 
of  office  nl"  a  g< ic «1  superintendent.  If  you 
have  a  County  Superintendent  who  is  effi- 
cient, keep  him  or  her  in  office  as  many 
terms  as  he  will  consent  to  serve.  Make 
it  unanimous.  Discourage  opposition.  The 
opposition    seldom    comes    on    account    of 


neglect  of  duty,  but  because  the  superin- 
tendent has  made  enemies  by  performing 
his  duty  without  regard  to  political  effect. 
Of  course,  if  you  have  a  superintendent 
who  neglects  the  duties  of  the  office,  or 
is  inefficient,  "can"  him  or  her  at  the  next 
election. 

A  GOOD   MOVE 

President  Ball  of  the  Santa  Barbara  State 
Normal  is  arranging'  a  special  course  for 
the  boys  who  come  back  from  the  war, 
crippled,  but-  who  can  follow,  if  properly 
prepared,  the  occupation  of  teaching.  The 
plan  is  practical  and  very  human.  The 
petty  rules  and  regulations  of  our  red-tape 
system  of  education  must  give  way  before 
the  great  war  crisis.  It  takes  a  great  war 
to  bring  out  in  great  relief  the  teaching  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  President  Ball 
deserves  great  credit  for  reaching  out  a 
helping  hand  to  be  of  service  to  the  unfor- 
tunate  in    war. 

LET  US  HAVE  A  ROUND-UP 

We  would  like  to  see  the  S.  C.  T,  A., 
the  C.  C.  T.  A.,  the  N.  C.  T.  A.  and  the 
Bay  Section  of  the  C.  T.  A.  hold  a  joint 
meeting.  It  would  be  great  fellowship,  and 
educational  uplift,  and  service  to  be  alto- 
gether again  in  one  great  state  meeting. 
You  should  read  the  programs  of  the  state 
meetings  of  Kansas  or  Indiana  to  fully  real- 
ize the  difference.  Of  course,  our  State 
is  large,  and  traveling  is  expensive,  yet  it 
would  be  feasible,  say  once  in  four  vears, 
for  us  to  have  a  joint  meeting  of  all  sec- 
tions. We  have  so  many  sections  and  divi- 
sions that  we  have  lost  the  real  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  that  is  the  best  part  of  a  teach- 
ers'  gathering. 

THRIFTY  GRAND  RAPIDS 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  advertising  its 
"School  Survey"  for  sale  at  $1.10  per  copy. 
This  is  real  thrift.  We  would  want  to 
know  who  made  the  survey  before  we 
would  consent  to  read  it,  even  if  offered 
pay  for  doing  it.  Surveys  have  become  a 
popular  fact.  They  will  have  to  be  stand- 
ardized before  they  are  of  real  educational 
value.  They  have  certain  local  value,  and 
sometimes  recommendations  that  are  prac- 
tical. However,  the  survey  of  Portland, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  of  other  cities  con- 
flict in  recommendations  of  educational 
principles  that  are  not  local  but  national 
in  character.  When  experts  can  agree 
upon  the  essentials  of  education  it  is  time 
to  take  them  seriously.  There  are  prob- 
lems that  are  national  in  their  scope  that 
should  be  settled.  For  instance,  reading, 
writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  United  States 
history,  grammar  and  geography  should  be 
taught  so  as  to  give  results  that  would 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  national  stand- 
ard. The  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation should  establish  standards.  The  ex- 
perts could  then  work  out  a  survey  that 
would  be  of   real   value. 


PROF.  DENTON,  MAN  AND 
SCHOOLMASTER 

Man  first,  schoolmaster  second.  It  should 
always  be  that  way.  The  great  school- 
master always  has  the  qualities  that  go  to 
make  up  a  real  man.  Prof.  Denton  is  the 
Principal  of  the  Napa  High  School.  It  is 
a  fine  institution.  It  is  a  good  example 
of  the  representative  high  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  most  conspicuous  part  is  not 
the  building,  but  the  student  body.  Prof. 
Denton  insists  on  results,  whether  in  de- 
bate, athletics,  English,  history,  languages 
or  science.  His  pupils  show  a  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency.  Prof.  Denton  is  a  man 
who  has  gained  a  reputation  for  achieve- 
ment. He  is  a  real  man  as  well  as  a 
schoolmaster.  He  is  a  patriot,  and  his  son 
is  in  the  services  of  democracy  at  the  head 
of  the  pathological  bureau  somewhere  in 
France;  and  has  adopted  and  educated  sev- 
eral children.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
service  in  and  out  of  school.  He  belongs 
to  the  class  of  school  men  who  place  integ- 
rity above  pedagogy  and  who  have  made 
it  a  rule  of  life  to  "Brighten  the  corner 
where  you  are." 

Prof.  Wood  of  the  State  Normal  School 
of  San  Jose  died  on  January  4,  1918.  He 
was  well  known  to  many  teachers  who 
heard  him  at  Institutes,  and  as  a  teacher 
in  his  large  classes. 


Mayor  Hylan  of  New  York  has  ordered 
the  abolishment  of  the  Gary  System  from 
the  city.  It  serves  as  an  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  education  and  politics  do  not 
work   well   together. 


The  San  Francisco  Call,  in  a  recent  edi- 
torial, gave  publicity  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  inefficient  teachers  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco School  Department.  Teachers  should 
not  be  tried  in  the  columns  of  a  newspaper. 
Such  editorials  are  usually  written  by  some 
one  who  has  an  axe  to  grind.  The  edi- 
torial when  written  by  other  than  the  editor 
has  about  the  same  standing  as  an  anon- 
ymous letter.  Inefficient  teachers  should 
be  removed  without  newspaper  publicity. 


George  Gordon,  of  Placerville,  Cal.,  has 
been  elected  teacher  in  the  Corona  School 
Department. 

:[:  :|:  * 

Miss  Orrell  McCrosley  has  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Deane  School  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

*  *       * 

Mr.  C.  D.  Jones  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  grammar  schools  in  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

Selena  Silver  is  in  charge  of  the  English 
Department  of  the  Escondido  High  School. 

*  *       * 

F.  J.  Buchanan  will  have  charge  of  the 
Modern  Language  Department  of  the  Bel- 
mont School  the   coming  year. 

Lillian  MacDonald  will  teach  Spanish  in 
the  Hemet  High   School  this  term. 
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C.  I  [.  Yoder  is  in  charge  of  the  Science 
Department  of  the  Downey  High  School. 

*  ■    *       * 

C.  P.  Mee  has  been  elected  teacher  of 
mathematics  in  the  Azusa  High  School.   . 

*  *       * 

Eleanor  Morgan  will  teach  Spanish  and 
English  in  South  Pasadena  High  School 
this   term. 

Arrangements  for  the  N.  E.  A.  to  be  held 
at  Pittsburgh  next  summer  are  going  for- 
ward. The  President,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C. 
Bradford,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Colorado,  has  already  made 
much   progress   on   the   program. 

There  is  still  much  vacant  school  land 
in  forty-eight  out  of  our  fifty-eight  Califor- 
nia counties — a  total  of  811,810.64  acres. 
In  San  Bernardino  County,  over  252,000 
acres;  Inyo,  over  147,000  acres;  Imperial, 
27,000  acres ;  Lassen,  53,000  acres ;  River- 
side, 33,000  acres;  San  Diego,  35,000  acres, 
and  in  many  other  counties  acreage  rang- 
ing from  30,000  to  less  than  1,000  acres. 
Anyone  desiring  to  lease  these  lands  should 
communicate  with  the  Surveyor  General, 
W.  S.  Kingsbury,  Sacramento,  and  obtain 
a  pamphlet  containing  a  copy  of  the  law 
governing  the  leasing  of  lands  and  a  com- 
plete list  of  lands  available.  The  fee  for  filing 
an  application  is  $5,  and  the  annual  rental 
per  acre  is  finally  determined  by  the  State 
Board  of  Control.  All  money  derived  from 
the  leasing  of  these  lands  goes  directly  to- 
ward the  support  of  the  public   schools. 


WE   CAN   HELP   TEACHERS 

1.  By  being  loyal   to  them   when   right. 

2.  By  kindly  reproof  and  criticism. 

3.  By  words  of  encouragement  and  com- 
mendation  on  work  well   done. 

4.  By  co-operation  in  discipline  and  in- 
tercourse  with   parents. 

5.  By  introducing  new  topics  and  meth- 
ods. 

0.   By   showing  how   to   do   work. 

7.  By  rendering"  assistance  in  emergen- 
cies. 

8.  By  arranging  work  in  a  systematic 
way. 

9.  By  occasionally  finding  out  what  teach- 
ers and   pupils  are   doing  in   recitation. 

10.  By  helping  to  supply  supplementary 
work. 

11.  By  examining  work  and  inquiring 
into  methods  used  by  teachers. 

12.  By  being  the  teacher's  best  friend  in 
the   work. 

13.  By  taking  the  part  of  the  teacher 
against  unreasonable  parents. 

14.  By  writing  test  questions  on  topics 
gone  over. 

Li.  By  assisting  in  making  good  pro- 
grammes. 

16.  By  timely  talks  in  schools. 

17.  By  securing  such  apparatus,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  from  School  Boards  as  teachers 
need. 

18.  By  discussing  methods  with  teachers. 

19.  By  leading  teachers  to  see  the  bear- 
ing of  each  part  of  the  work  on  the  general 
system. 


FIFTY     YEARS    OF    AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  President  of  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School  and  Teach- 
ers' College,  has  written,  and  Ginn  &  Co. 
has  published,  "Fifty  Years  of  American 
Education."  This  is  a  sketch  of  the  prog- 
ress of  Education  in  the  United  States 
from  1867  to  l')17.  It  is  a  period  contem- 
poraneous with  the  business  development 
of  Ginn  &  Co.,  the  textbook  publishers  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  for 
colleges  and  universities.  There  are  three 
chapters:  T,  "We  Live  in  a  Period  of 
Change.  II,  "Education  at  the  Close  of 
the  Civil  War."  Ill,  "Some  Changes  Since 
the  Civil  War." 

Dr.  Moore's  treatment  of  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject in  so  small  a  space  is  remarkable.  He 
calls  it  a  sketch.  It  is  more  than  that.  It 
is  a  clear  vision  of  education  in  the  most 
important  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Dr.  Moore  is  not  a  writer  of  epi- 
grams. He  is  much  more  than  that.  He 
is  an  authoritative  source  writer  of  unusual 
ability.  The  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co.  did  a 
neat  and  appropriate  thing  in  the  artistry 
of  business  when  it  signalized  its  half  cen- 
tury of  service  to  the  schools  and  colleges 
by   this   important   memento. 

The  friends  thou  hast  and  their  adoption 
tried,  grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks 
of  steel. — Shakespeare. 

To  know  how  to  wait  is  the  great  secret 
of  success. — De   Maitre. 


Special  Material  for  Special  Days 

in  February 


LINCOLN'S  BIRTHDAY 
Blackboard  Stencils: 

Lincoln  as  President 

Brown's  Famous  Pictures: 
Portrait  of  Lincoln 
Emancipation  Statue 
Lincoln's  Statue,  St.  Gaudens 
Lincoln's  Home 
House  Where  Lincoln  Died 

VALENTINE'S  DAY 

Blackboard  Stencils 
Lace  Valentine  Material 
Valentine   Seals   and   Stickers 


WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY 
Blackboard  Stencils : 

Washington  and   His   Hatchet 
Washington  as  President 
Washington  (grossing  the   Delaware 
Washington  on   Horseback 
Cherry  and  Hatchet  Border 

Brown's  Famous   Pictures : 
Portrait  of  Washington 
Washington's   Home,   Mount  Vernon 
Washington  and  La  Fayette  at   Mount  Vernon 
Washington  Elm 

Washington  Crossing  the  Delaware 
And   other  historical   pictures   of   Washington 


MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 


20    SECOND   STREET 
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A  NEW  SECTION  OF  THE  C.  T.  A.— 
CENTRAL  COAST  SECTION 

The  teachers  of  Santa  Clara,  San  Benito, 
Santa  Cruz,  and  .Monterey  counties  arc 
uniting'  their  forces  to  advance  the  cause  o! 
education  in  their  respective  counties  and 
also  the  interests  of  the  State  at  large.  They 
have  a  Superintendents'  and  Principals' 
club  which  meets  regularly  each  month  to 
talk  over  subjects  most  pertinent  to  the 
cause  of  the  schools,  the  teachers,  and 
legislative  propaganda. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  months  the 
teachers  have  been  actively  engaged  in  try- 
ning  to  organize  a  new  section  of  the  Cal- 
fornia  Teachers'  Association.  The  needs  of 
an  organization  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
central  coast  counties  was  brought  forward 
to  the  teachers  of  each  county  institute  last 
fall.  As  a  result,  the  teachers  were  prac- 
tically unanimous  in  their  decision  to  go 
ahead  and  form  a  new  section.  The  county 
superintendents  were  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  movement  and  helped  every  way  pos- 
sible. They  appointed  a  general  committee 
of  teachers  from  their  respective  counties 
to  form  a  new  section.  The  work  advanced 
rapidly,   with   the   following   result : 

The  general  committee  of  teachers  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Superintendents  of 
Santa  Clara,  San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz,  and 
.Monterey  counties  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing a  new  section  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  met  at  Santa  Cruz, 
Saturday,  January  12.  There  were  present: 
E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy;  Victor  Dornberger 
and  C.  M.  Osenbaugh  of  San  Jose;  Eliza- 
beth Van  Auken  and  Edith  E.  Patton  of 
Palo  Alto;  L.  1!.  Xevin,  H.  Weissman, 
Veronica  O'Connell,  and  Ethel  Richard- 
son of  Hollister;  Champ  S.  Price,  G.  A. 
Bond,  and  Xettie  Xewman  of  Santa  Cruz  ; 
Theodora  Weber,  Ben  Lomond;  John  Daly, 
Watsonville ;  Harlan  C.  Smith,  Boulder 
Creek;  Amelia  Bottcher,  Salinas;  J.  H. 
Craves,  Monterey;  Grace  Widemann,  Gon- 
zales, and  J.  C.  Frye,  King  City.  Other 
delegates  wer  absent  unavoidably  owing  to 
the  stormy  weather. 

E.  E.  Brownell.  chairman  of  the  general 
committee,  called  the  meeting  to  order, 
and  G.  A.  Bond,  the  secretary,  called  the 
roll.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  were 
framed  and  adopted  and  the  new  section 
named  the  Central  Coast  Section  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association.  County 
Superintendent  Wight  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  sent  word  that  he  could  not  be 
present,  but  that  he  was  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  movement,  and  that  the  invitation 
for  his  county  to  join  would  be  discussed 
there  soon.  The  sentiment  of  the  meeting 
was  to  try  and  hold  the  first  general  meet- 
ing of  the  new  section  early  in  April,  if 
practical. 

In  order  to  put  the  organization  in  im- 
mediate working  shape  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  to  hold  office  until  the 
first  general   meeting  of  the  new  section: 

President.  E.  E.  Brownell,  Sup.  Prin. 
Gilroy  Schools.  Gilroy;  Vice-President,  C. 
M.  (  Isenbangh,  Principal  San  Jose  High 
School;  Secretary,  George  A.  Bond,  Prin- 
cipal Santa  Cruz  High  School;  Treasurer. 
I.  II.  Graves,  Principal  Monterey  Grammar 
School,   Monterey. 

Executive  Committee  (one  from  each 
county) — Victor  Dornberger,  Principal  Lin- 
coln Grammar  School,  San  Jose;  Harlan  C. 
Smith,  Principal  Boulder  Creek  High 
School;  L  E.  Kilkenny,  City  Supt.  Schools, 
Salin;is  ;  James  A.  Davis,  Principal  High 
School.   Hollister. 
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THE    GORDON 


A  NEW  SERIES 

BY 

EMMA  K.  GORDON  and  MARIETTA  STOCKARD 

FIRST  READER        Price  40c        (Now  Ready) 

PURPOSE     A    Reader — either    Method    or    Supplementary — for  the   Second   half  of  the   First 

Year. 


PLAN 


-Combination    of    Method    and    Story    Approach. 


CONTENT     — Drawn  from  Classics  for  children — myths,    fairy    tales,    legends,    folk-tales,    nurs- 
ery rhymes,  animal  and  nature  stories. 

STORIES      — Children's   stories,   interesting,   well-told,  purposeful,    ethical,    several    cumulative, 
and   others   humorous. 

Illustrations— Numerous'    manv   in    color,    well-executed,    illuminating,    abound    in    action,    and 
appeal    strongly   to   children. 

PRINT  — Large   type   and   length   of   line   recommended    by   psychologists    and    experts    in 

hygiene. 


BINDING 


-Attractive  and  most  durable. 


Primer,  Second  Reader  and  Manual  will  appear  in  December 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
G.   H.   Chilcote,   Manager  Charles  F.  Scott 


"The    girls    filled   their   ollas." 


FROM 


Indian  Stories  of  the  Southwest 


By 


ELIZABETH  J.  ROBERTS 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  CO. 

239  GEARY  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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NORTHWESTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


LARGEST  IN  THE  WEST 


BOISE, 


IDAHO 

Rural  Grade  and  High  School  teachers  needed  for  emergency  vacancies.    Free  en- 
rollment through  October  and  November.     Write  immediately  for  free  circular. 


Rubber  Stamp 

OUTFITS 
FOR    TEACHERS'    USE 

Moise— Klinkner  Co. 

369    MARKET    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at   Salaries 
Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
IN   THE   WORLD 

— California   Offices — 
BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala..  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  met,  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


Dr.  Charles 

W.  Decker 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms    308, 

309,  310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Telephone    Kearny    1630 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 

MAPS  and  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth    Back,    Common   Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,   Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c  to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 


565-571  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND  SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage   for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory     Branch 

EDWARD   H.   KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter   2130 

Residence,    1841    DevisaHero  -St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL. 

Office  Hours:   1 1   a.   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other     Hours    hv     Appointment 


95% 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

PURE  PRECIPITATED   CHALK 


Samples   Free   to   Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 
C.  F.  Weber  &  Co., 

San    Francisco 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S   GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND  DYED 

A   Weekly   Service  for  the   Pressing   of   Gentlemen's   Suits,   $1.50   a   Month 

Work  Called  For  and  Delivered — Special  Attention  to 

Out-of-Town  Orders 

£07  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PUPILS'    OUTLINES    FOR    HOME    STUDY 
IN   CONNECTION   WITH    SCHOOL   WORK 

Pamphlets  are  prepared  to  meet  the  almost  uni- 
versal  demand    for   a   brief   summary   of   the   im- 
portant facts   in 
Geography,  History,  Civics,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Business  Forms,  Botany,  Map  Series,  Physiology. 
To    be    studied    alone,    or   to    be    used    in 
connection     with     regulation     text-books. 
Price,  20c.     Discount  on  orders  of  ten  or  more. 
JENNINGS   PUBLISHING   CO., 

Box  17,  Brooklyn,   New  York. 


Modern  Duplicator  a  Business  Getter 

Saves  money,  time,  trouble  No  glue  or  gelatine.  Al- 
ways ready.  Easy  to  operate.  35,000  firms  use  it.  50 
to  75  copies  from  pen,  pencil  or  typewriter.  9xl2-iuch 
size,  complete,  $4.50.  Less  special  school  discount  of  10% 
by  mentioning  this  paper.  Satisfaction  -or  Money  Back 
Guarantee.  Write  for  Booklet  of  other  sizes,  $1.00  up. 
E.    D.    DURKIN,    REEVES    &    CO.,    PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas    1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


15c 


IF  you  a're  a  Primary  or  a 
Rural  Teacher  you  can  get 
above  magazine,  the  oldest 
in  the  world  of  its  kind  and 
one  of  the  most  helpful  in 
your  work,  3  mos.  for  15c. 
«1  „  „„,..■  •>■  H.  SHULTS  Co. 
$1    a  year.  Manistee,  Mich. 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 
Stencils  and  Booklets 

for 

TEACHING    AGRICULTURE 

IN    SCHOOLS 

Simple,    Practical,    Impressive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 

Send  10c  in  postage  for  samples  of  booklets. 

Agricultural    Extension    Department 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,   Chicago 


UAI/P  Healthy, Strong,  SS'iV.WS.SSJ 
riHIL  Beautiful  Eyes  sys^SSSK 

Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Belief  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care.  Try  it  n.  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist^accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Tree. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago.    Ill- 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer    Method    Plan   has    been    followed    with    fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars ;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided    with     our     penmanship     manuals. 

Write     today     for     complete     information. 

THE    A.    N.    PALMER    COMPANY 
30    Irving    Place  New    York,    N.    Y. 


ARTISTIC    PORTRAITURE 

BOUSSUM 

Photographer 

Special    Rates    Given    on    All    School    Work 

San    Francisco— 25    KEARNY    ST. — Tel.    Sutter   2547 

Sacramento — 1021     K     ST. — Tel.     2852-J 

Fresno— 1142    J    ST.— Tel.    1749 
Stockton  San  Jose 


TIVOLI  OPERA  HOUSE 

Turner   &    Dahnken    Circuit 

SAN    FRANCISCO    MOTION    PICTURE 

PALACE 

EDDY  STREET  NEAR  POWELL 

San   Francisco 
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Western  Books  by  Western  Authors 

The    Harr   Wagner   Publishing   Co.   has   purchased   the    Publications   of   the   Whitaker   &   Ray- 
Wiggin    Company. 

We   make   a   specially   in    the   manufacture,   publishing,    and    promoting   the    sale    of   books    by 
Western   Authors. 

In   selecting  books   for  your  library,   home   or  school  include  books  from  the  following  excel- 
lent list: 

LIBRARY  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 


Joaquin    Miller's   Poems — 7    volumes. 

Volume   One — Introduction    and    Autobiography 

Volume  Two — Songs   of   the    Sierras 

Volume  Three — Songs    of    the    Sunlands 

Volume  Four — Songs   of    Italy   and    Others 

Volume  Five — Songs    of    the    American    Seas 

Volume  Six — Poetic  Plays 

Volume  Seven — The    Building    of    the    City    Beautiful 


Price   Net 

Bear    Edition — each     $  1.25 

Joaquin     Miller's     Po*ms — Collector's    Autographed 

Edition    (six    volumes)     60.00 

The     Danites     by    Joaquin     Miller — flexible     reading 

edition      50 

Forty-Nine     by    Joaquin     Miller  —  flexible     reading 

edition      50 

Realizable    Ideals    by   Theodore    Roosevelt 1.25 

The    Care    and    Culture    of    Men    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      1.25 

The    Story    of    Matka    by    David    Starr    Jordan — 

Library     edition      1.00 

School    edition     75 

Knowing    Real    Men    by    David    Starr    Jordan 35 

The   Practical   Education   by    David    Starr  Jordan..        .35 

The   Saving  of  Time  by   David    Starr  Jordan 35 

The    Woman    and    the    University    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      

The    Scholar    in    the    Community    by    David    Starr 

Jordan      

The    Panama    Canal   by    Duncan   E.    McKinlay — 

Paper    binding     

A    Political    Primer    for    the    New   Voter    by    Bessie 

Beatty — Library    edition     

At  the   Shrine  of   Song  by  Herbert  Bashford 1.25 

At   the    Shrine    of    Song  —  Collector's    Autographed 

edition      5.00 

The  Health  Index  of  Children  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 

Hoag      80 

West    Coast    Shells    by-  Josiah    Keep     2.00 

Polly   of   the    Midway-Sunset   by   Janie   C.    Michaels     1.25 
Lure  of  the   Desert   by   Madge    Morris  Warner; 

two    editions     $1.25   and 

Design    and    Construction   by   Arthur    H.    Chamber- 
lain   and    Nclbert    Murphy — Advanced    Book.. 


.35 

.35 
.50 
75 


1.50 


.35 


Pric 

Geometrical    Drawing   by    F.    Schraidt,    M.    A 

The    Geography    of    California    by    Dr.    Harold    W, 

Fairbanks 

School     Buildings    by    Walter     H.     Parker,    A.     A. 

I.     A 

Poems  for   Memorizing,  selected  and  graded  by  Dr. 

E.    P.    Cubberley   and    compiled   by   Alice   Rose 

Power — Cloth    binding    

^oard    binding     

Pupils'  Supplementary  Edition,  parts  1  &  2.. 
A    Political    Primer    by    Bessie    Beatty,    introduction 

by  Hon.  William  Kent — Supplementary  Edition 
Indian    Stories    t'f    the     Southwest    by    Elizabeth    J. 

Roberts    

Aids  to   Literature   Series 

Number  One — The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  With  Text  by  J.  W.  Graham 

Number  Two — Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Mer- 
chant of  Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir 
Launfal   by  J.    W.    Graham    

Number  Three — Evangeline  (with  Text).  With 
notes  and  suggestions  for  study  by  Arthur  L. 
Hamilton     

Number  Four — Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools. 
A  Study  of  "Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the 
Lake,"    by    Frank    J.     Browne 

Number  Five  —  Whittier  in  the  Schools.  Snow- 
bound, The  Barefoot  Boy,  Among  the  Hills, 
The  Huskers  and  the  Corn  Song  (with  Text) 
by   Arthur    L.    Hamilton    

Civil    Government    Simplified    by  J.    J.    Duval 

The    Theory   of    Music    by  J.    H.    Elwood 

Sanitary  Survey  for  Schools  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bryant 
Hoag 

Health  Grading  of  the  School   Child  by  Dr.   Ernest 

Bryant    Hoag — per    1000    post   paid 

Per   100   post  paid 

Health  Leaflet  (Number  One) — The  Results  in 
Nose,    Throat  and   Ear  Troubles.      Per   100 

Health  Leaflet  (Number  Two)— The  Results  of 
Defective   Eyesight.      Per    100    post    paid 

Hart's    History    Aids     

Pacifie    History    Stories   by   Harr   Wagner — 

Library    Edition 

School    Edition    

Problems    in    Arithmetic    by    S.    P.    Robbins 

Send  for   Special  Catalogue. 


e   Net 
$     .65 


.80 
1.00 

1.00 
.60 

-15 

.50 
1.25 

.25 
.25 


.25 
.25 
.20 


12.00 
1.25 


1.25 
3.00 

1.25 
1.00 
.25 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION   IS  FREE 
If    glasses    are    not   neederi   we    will    hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at   a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses    from    $1.00   up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The   Best  Fountain   Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN   PITTS"   SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 
Other    Pens   $2.50    Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San   Francisco 
771    Market   Street,   1556   Fillmore   Street 


HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


239   GEARY   STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KEEN  CAMP 

Among  the  pines  and  oaks  of  the  San 
Tacinto  Mountains,  on  the  famous  H.  J. 
Ranch  of  8,000  acres;  elevation,  5,000 
feet. 

Pavilion,  tennis  court,  saddle  horses, 
good  fishing,  hunting,  and  trapping. 
Fine   meals. 

For   literature,   address 

ANITA   L.   WALKER 
Riverside  Co.,  Cal.      KEEN  CAMP,  P.  O. 


We   all   know  that 
We  should  not  live  to  eat 
But   should   eat   to   live — 

By   the   same   token 

We  should  not  live  to   save 

But  save  to  live  more  abundantly. 

One   Dollar  starts  a   Savings  Account. 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Savings — Commercial — Trust 
December  31,  1917,  Assets  $77,473,152.79 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates   for   Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


School  Supplies 

vScKool       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

School    Furniture 

Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.     New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 

C.    F.    W E  B E R  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET   STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  ns.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing" us.      Wire   or   phone   at  our   expense,   if  mail   is  too   slow. 

Teachers   without   positions   or   seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established    1888  by   C.  C.    Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service   on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway   1919:  Home  A-1840.  Kerny  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association  ;  Lewis 
B.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mat-eo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
rotary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E'.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary,   Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tar;\ 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education  ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  Mrs. 
Agnes    Ray,    George   W.    Stone. 


A    NATIONAL    POSTER    COMPETI- 
TION  TO    PROMOTE   THE   WAR 
SAVINGS    CAMPAIGN 

A  poster  competition,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting'  the  $2,000,000,000  campaign,  is 
now  being-  operated  by  the  National  War- 
Savings  Committee,  and  is  open  to  all  stu- 
dents and  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States,  as  classified  under  the  rules 
governing  the  contest. 

By  this  means  of  gaining-  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  schools  of  the  Nation  the  plans 
of  the  Committee  will  be  more  or  less  viz- 
ualized,  thus  affording  a  unique  form  of 
publicity.  The  poster  designing  can  be 
readily  inserted  in  the  school  curriculum, 
with  practically  no  disturbance  of  the  art 
program. 

The  War-Savings  Committee,  therefore, 
request  that  Superintendents,  Principals, 
and  Teachers  of  Art,  present  to  classes  the 
following  themes,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
design  posters  to  illustrate  one  of  them, 
or  a   message   suggested  by   one  of   them. 

Pupils  should  be  given  the  themes  to 
take  home,  so  that  they  can  consult  with 
their   parents    concerning   ideas. 

THEMES    FOR    THE    POSTERS 


THEME  I. 
Manufacture   and   Labor 

We  all  know  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  factories,  and  a  certain  number 
of  workmen  in  the  United  States,  and  no 
more.  We  know,  too,  that  these  factories 
and  these  men  have  been  busily  employed 
up  to  the  time  we  entered  the  war.  They 
have  made  many  necessities,  and  also  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  thou- 
sands of  families  who  buy  them.  But,  now 
the  war  has  come  and  our  Government  re- 
quires great  volumes  of  necessities  for  our 
arm}'  and  navy.  Here  are  just  a  few  of 
the  necessities :  Cannon,  great  and  small ; 
m  a  c  h  i  n  e  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  uniforms, 
shirts,  shoes,  leggins,  hats,  metal  helmets, 
overcoats,  belts,  gloves,  haversacks,  metal 
dishes,  knives,  forks  and  spoons ;  tents,  bi- 
cycles, motor  cycles,  motor  trucks,  gun 
carriages,  wagons,  ammunition  carriages, 
shells  of  many  kinds  for  the  cannon,  hun- 


dreds of  millions  of  cartridges  for  machine 
guns  and  rifles,  balloons,  aeroplanes,  flying 
boats,  small  boats,  great  ships,  steel  rails, 
locomotives,  picks,  axes,  shovels,  motors, 
searchlights,  anchors,  anvils,  forges,  many 
kinds  of  machinery,  camp  and  field  kitch- 
ens, hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  food, 
surgical  instruments,  X-ray  machines,  sad- 
dles and  harness. 

Of  course,  these  thing's,  which  we  must 
have  to  win  the  war,  cannot  be  made  if 
our   factories    and    men    continue    to    make 

W.  S.  S.  POSTERS 

The  posters  should  strive  to  portray  the 
message  of  one  of  the  foregoing  themes : 
The  spirit  of  patriotism,  thrift,  and  the  un- 
derlying idea  of  releasing  goods  and  service 
from  the  production  of  un-essentials  to  the 
production  of  essentials ;  to  support  our 
armies  in  the  field,  and  win  the  war,  should 
be  instilled  in  the   minds   of  the  pupils. 

The  following'  should  therefore  be  in- 
cluded in   the  poster  design : 

(a)  An  original  design  portraying  the 
message  of  war  savings. 

(b)  A  slogan  appropriate  to  the  cam- 
paign. 

(c)  The  words:  War  savings,  War 
Savings  Stamps,  War  Savings  Certificates, 
War  Savings  Society ;  or  the  letters 
W.  S.  S. 

(d)  The  date  1918. 

(e)  Space  for  the  identifying  imprint, 
with  its  Liberty  emblem  in  the  corner. 
This  may  be  any  size. 


the  comforts  and  luxuries  which  Ave  can 
so  well  do  without  until  peace  is  declared. 
Rut  our  factories  may  continue  making- 
some  of  these  things,  unless  we  stop  buy- 
ing them.  When  we  do  that  both  the 
factories  and  the  men  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  making  the  supplies  for  the 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

And,  when  we  stop  buying  the  many 
little  luxuries  we  don't  need ;  when  we 
realize  how  selfish  this  would  be,  we  will 
find  that  we  have  just  so  many  more  pen- 
nies to  loan  the  Government  and  we  can 
buy  War  Savings  or  Thrift  Stamps. 

Every  25c  Thrift  Stamp  some  boy  or 
girl  buys;  every  little  $5  Government  Bond 
War  Savings  Stamp  some  family  buys, 
means  three  great,  splendid  things  : 

First — Just  so  much  labor  and  material 
has  been  set  free  from  selfish  use  to  our 
Government's  use — our   soldiers'  use. 

Second — Just  so  much  money  has  been 
loaned  to  the  Government  of  our  country, 
so  that  it  can  buy  some  of  the  things  our 
soldiers  need. 

Third — Some  American  boy  or  girl  or 
family  has  saved  just  so  much  wealth,  has 
taken  another  strong  step  toward  building 
a  fortune ;  and,  best  of  all,  has  shown  that 
same  American  spirit  of  service  and  sacri- 
fice that  flamed  at  Lexington  and  Bunker 
Hill. 


THEME   II. 
Thrift 

During  the  past  30  years  or  more  the 
great  discoveries  and  new  inventions  in 
the  world,  and,  especially  in  this  country, 
have  made  things  so  easy  to  obtain,  and 
so  common,  that  we  have  not  realized  how 
wonderful  it  all  is.  Our  electric  lights,  out- 
trolley  cars,  our  telephones,  our  automo- 
biles, our  printing-  presses,  and  our  indus- 
trial machinery,  which  produces  countless 
things  at  small  cost  to  us,  have  sprung  up 
about  us  so  quickly  that  we  have  given 
them  and  their  uses  but  little  serious 
thought.  This  neglect  has  caused  us  to 
accept,  rather  selfishly,  the  many  conveni- 
ences and  luxuries  they  have  brought ;  and, 
we,  as  a  nation,  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  spending  thoughtlessly  and  wastefully. 
We  have  neglected  the  spirit  of  thrift  for 
the   spirit   of   spendthrift. 

Now,  when  the  war  demands  a  vast 
amount  of  supplies  and  equipment  for  the 
army  and  navy,  in  order  that  each  man 
may  be  well  clothed  and  well  fed  and  well 
equipped  for  battle,  we  find  it  very  hard 
to  give  up  our  habits  of  selfish  spending. 
But,  if  we  give  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
what  they  must  have,  we  must  break  our- 
selves at  once  of  this  bad  habit  and  a  real 
spirit  of  thrift  must  take  its  place. 

For,  by  becoming  thrifty  we  give  up 
many  unnecessary  things  and  so  release 
the  men  and  machines  that  would  supply 
them  for  the  very  important  task  of  mak- 
ing our  war  supplies.  We  gain  not  only 
that  but  we  gain  much  more.  By  being- 
thrifty  we  build  thoughtful  characters;  we 
become  less  selfish  and  extravagant,  and 
we  build  for  independence ;  for  thrift  means 
saving,  and  saving  means  security  for  the 
future,  and  a  future  well  provided  for 
means   independence. 

The  25c  War  Savings  Stamp  makes  it 
very  easy  for  us  to  learn  the  valuable 
spirit  of  thrift ;  and  in  learning  it  we  not 
only  help  ourselves  but  help  our  country, 
and  so  do  our  part  toward  winning  the 
war. 

THEME  III. 
War   Savings  Societies 

A  War  Savings  Society  is  a  group  of 
10  or  more  people  who  have  applied  for 
and  received  a  charter  as  such  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  secure  this 
charter  they  pledge  themselves  to  help 
America  by  consistent  saving;  by  encour- 
aging others  to  save ;  by  investing  their 
savings  in  United  States  Government  War 
Savings  and  Thrift  Stamps,  and  securing 
new   members   for  the   society. 

There  are  in  our  country  280,000  schools 
and  about  20,000,000  school  children.  If 
half  of  these  school  children  should  be- 
come members  of  War  Savings  Societies 
and  buy  one  Thrift  Stamp  a  week  each, 
it  would  provide  our  Government  with 
enough  money  to  feed  an  American  army 
of  1,000,000  men,  since  a  ration,  or  day's 
food,  for  one  soldier  costs  35c. 
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If  each  member  of  each  War  Savings 
Society  would  buy  one  War  Saving's  Stamp 
a  week,  for  six  months  of  the  year,  it 
would  provide  our  Government  with 
enough  funds  to  buy  all  the  equipment 
authorized  by  Congress  for  the  navy  and 
pay  for  the  many  ships  we  should  build 
to  carry  our  soldiers  across  the  ocean,  and 
transport  a  never-ending  stream  of  sup- 
plies to  them. 

Every  school  boy — every  school  girl — 
should  join  a  War  Savings  Society.  Every 
pupil  member  should  do  his  or  her  utmost 
to  have  both  parents  join  some  War  Sav- 
ings Society  for  adults,  or  else  to  form  one 
themselves  among  their  friends. 

If  every  pupil  gives  this  double  service 
to  America,  we  can  have  far  more  than 
200,000  adult  War  Savings  Societies  formed 
in  a  very  little  while.  We  should  have  a 
nation  of  Americans,  banded  together  to 
save  and  serve ;  to  set  free  labor  and  mate- 
rials for  our  soldiers'  use ;  to  strengthen 
and  enrich  the  homes  throughout  the  na- 
tion ;  to  carry  to  the  forefront  that  spirit 
which  will  not  permit  defeat — which  made 
us  a  great,  free  nation  and  shall  maintain 

us  so. 

Organization 

The  country  has  been  divided  into  four  groups 
of  States,  the  eastern  group,  the  middle  group, 
the  western  group  and  the  southern  group. 

The  western  group  is  as  follows:  Washington, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Chairman  Western  Group — Arthur  B.  Clark, 
director  Art  Division  Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia. 

These  group  committees  in  turn  will  direct 
their  efforts  through  each  State  director,  who 
will  co-operate  by  giving  State-wide  publicity  to 
the  competition. 

Classes 

The  competition  is  open  to  any  boy  or  girl 
who  is  in  regular  attendance  in  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  United  States  and  is  divided  into 
the  following  classes. 

A. — Art  school  students;  including  day  and 
evening  schools  and  art  schools. 

B. — High  school  students;  including  day  and 
evening  schools  and  classes. 

C— Seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grade  pupils; 
including  junior  high  school  pupils.  Where  there 
are  only  eight  grades  the  ninth  grade  comes  un- 
der Class   B. 

Rules   and   Conditions 

1.  All  competitors  must  be  regular  students  in 
the  schools  included  in  the  classes  in  which  they 
are   competing. 

2.  Competitors  may  enter  only  one  class. 

3.  Not  more  than  two  designs  may  be  sub- 
mitted  by   a   single   individual.     . 

4.  Under  no  circumstances  may  designs  be 
worked   on  by  instructors. 

5.  Designs  may  be  the  following  sizes,  ex- 
clusive of  the  blank  outside  margin:  24x32 
inches  (long  edge  vertical)-,  12x16  inches  (long 
edge  vertical),  and  9x16  inches  (long  edge  hori- 
zontal ). 

6.  A  margin  not  less  than  two  inches  wide 
should  surround  the  designs  which  are  vertical. 

7.  Designs  may  be  drawn  in  black  and  white 
or  in  color;  if  in  color,  not  more  than  four  dif- 
ferent colors  should  be  used.  One  of  these 
colors  must  be  the  particular  blue  to  be  noted 
on  the  W.  S.  S.  posters  already  in  use. 

8.  Not  more  than  two  styles  of  letters  should 
be   used. 

9.  In  general  the  poster  or  flat  treatment  of 
color  should  prevail. 

10.  No  name,  word  or  mark  exclusive  of  the 
design  itself  may  appear  on  either  the  face  or 
the  back  of  the  poster,  except  the  designer's 
symbol,  which  must  appear  only  on  the  back 
with  letter  (A),  (B)  or  (C)  to  indicate  the  class 
entered. 

11.  The  margin  must  be  free  from  marks  of 
any  kind. 

12.  The  identifying  symbol  or  word  on  the 
back  of  the  design  must  not  contain  the  initials 
of  the  designer. 

13.  This  identifying  symbol   must  be  repeated 


on   the  outside  of  a  sealed  envelope,  which  must 
contain   the   following: 

a.  The  identifying  symbol. 

b.  The  name  and  address  of  the  designer. 

c.  Postage  for  the  return   of  the  design,  if  the 

sender  wishes  it  returned  in  the  event  it  is 
not  accepted. 

14.  This  envelope  shall  be  opened  only  by 
the  judges  appointed  for  each  group  of  States 
and  after  all  awards  have  been  made  in  each 
group. 

15.  Following  the  group  awards  the  winning 
design  shall  be  sent  to  the  national  jury  with  the 
same  identifying  conditions  existing  as  noted  in 
paragraphs  12  and  13. 

16.  Any  designs  submitted  in  violation  of  the 
foregoing  will,  in  justice  to  the  other  com- 
petitors,  be   rejected. 

17.  Posters  winning  certificate  or  mention 
awards  are  to  be  retained  as  a  national  traveling 
exhibit  to  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  the  War 
Savings  Committee  at  Washington  sees  fit. 

Awards 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  this 
Nation-wide  poster  campaign  is  a  patriotic  ser- 
vice which  art  classes  and  art  teachers  may  of- 
fer in  the  Nation's  cause.  Consequently  the  pre- 
scribed programs  in  art  instruction  should  be 
made  to  include  this  plan  of  announcing  the  War 
Savings  campaign. 

As  a  reward  for  diligence  and  skill  in  the  form 
of  decorative  art,  a  skill  which  must  be  carefully 
fostered  for  the  sake  of  our  future  welfare  as  a 
Nation,  the  following  prizes,  privately  secured, 
are   offered  in  each   group: 

Class  A. — First  prize  of  12  War  Saving  Cer- 
tificates ($60);  two  second  prizes'  of  5  War  Sav- 
ings Certificates  ($25  each);  three  prizes  of  3 
War  Savings  Certificates  ($15  each);  three  hon- 
orable  mentions. 

Class  B. — First  prize  of  8  War  Savings  Cer- 
tificates ($40);  two  second  prizes  of  3  War  Sav- 
ings Certificates  ($5  each);  three  third  prizes  of 
2  War  Savings  Certificates  ($10  each);  three 
honorable  mentions. 

Class  C. — First  prize  of  4  War  Savings  Cer- 
tificates ($20);  two  second  prizes  of  1  War  Sav- 
ings Certificates  ($15  each);  three  third  prizes  of 
third  prizes  of  12  War  Savings  Stamps  ($3  each). 
Juries 

Group  Juries. — A  committee  of  five,  consisting 
of  two  artists  and  three  art  instructors  shall  be 
appointed  as  a  jury  in  each  group.  This  jury 
shall  be  appointed  as  a  jury  in  each  group.  This 
jury  shall  be  appointed  by  the  committees  direct- 
ing the  group  campaigns. 

National  Jury. — A  committee  of  five,  to  consist 
of  three  artists,  two  of  whom  shall  be  poster 
designers  and  two  art  educators,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  War  Savings  Committee  to  act  as 
a  national  jury. 

State  Committees. — The  persons  directing 
the  work  in  each  State  shall  be  a  final  pre- 
liminary jury  to  discard  such  posters  as  shall 
in  their  estimation  be  not  worthy  of  submitting 
to  the  group  jury.  These  persons  shall  include 
art  teachers  or  professional  artists,  or  both,  to 
the  extent  of  a  majority  of  their  number.  In 
no  case  shall  thes'e  persons  violate  the  rules  of 
identification.  (This  committee  shall  not  open 
the  envelopes  of  identification.) 

The  posters  shall  be  first  selected  by  the  class 
teacher,  then  carefully  examined  for  further  elim- 
ination by  the  city  supervisor  or  county  commit- 
tee,   if    appointed,    and    finally    submitted    to    the 
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SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 
LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opened  August  13,  1917 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT.     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

INTERIOR    DECORATION,    DESIGN,    COSTUME 

DESIGN,  ARTS   AND   CRAFTS, 
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drawing  and  as  de- 
signers than  any  other 
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tend if  you  want  a 
practical  art  education. 
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Director 
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Summer  Session  begins 
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local  State  committee.  The  best  ones  then  go 
to  the  group  juries  who  shall  judge  the  work 
at  some  time  to  be  designated,  and  not  later 
than  June  1,  1918.  To  meet  this  requirement  the 
designs  from  the  several  States  should  reach  the 
group  juries   not  later   than   May  25. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  through 
each  State  director  for  the  War  Savings  cam- 
paign or  from  the  committee  chairman  of  the 
group  in  which  your  State  is  located. 

State  Directors  of  the  Western  Group 

California — Miss  Katherine  M.  Ball,  supervisor 
of  drawing,   1790  Pine  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Washington — Henry  M.  Hart,  principal  Lewis 
and  Clark  High  school,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Wyoming — Edith  E.  O.  Clark,  State  superin- 
tendent Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Circulars  containing  further  information  will 
be  sent  to  every  city  and  county  superintendent. 


SAN   FRANCISCO   SCHOOL   DEPART- 
MENT RED  CROSS  AUXILIARY 

Garments  turned  in  to  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters during  January,   1918: 

Hospital    bed    shirts : 12 

Bed   jackets 22 

Bags 1000 

Pin    cushions 1000 

Handkerchiefs    490 

The  foregoing  were  made  of  materials 
bought  from  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red 
Cross  by  the  School  Department  Auxiliary, 
which  later  turned  in  the  completed  arti- 
cles. The  following  articles  were  made 
of  materials  supplied  gratis  by  the  local 
chapter: 

Baby  kits   5 

Socks    (pair)    76 

Sweaters,    sleeveless    337 

Helmets     8 

Wristlets     102 

Mufflers     89 

Wash   cloths    (knitted) '. 24 


Total    of   both    lists 3165 

Treasurer's   Report   S.    F.    S.    D.    R.    C.    A. 

to  February  1,   1918 
Total  of  money  collected  to  date, 

including   $27.61    interest $16,595.41 

Paid  out  to  date : 

Memberships    $5588.00 

Materials     , 5292.85 


Total    $10,880.85 


Balance    on    hand-' $    5714.56 

E.  J.  BARBER,  Treasurer. 
JANET  WADE,  Secretary. 
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THE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION    OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Notwithstanding  the  seemingly  endless 
cycle  of  meetings  incident  to  the  opening 
of  the  spring  term  of  the  schools,  the 
members  of  the  executive  directory  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  assembled  for  their 
January  meeting  on  the  twenty-first  of  the 
month,  at  the  city  hall. 

The  educational  committee  sent  in  -a  re- 
port that  the  summaries  of  the  survey 
printed  by  the  association  have  not  only 
paid  for  themselves,  but  there  is  a  slight 
surplus  in  the   fund. 

The  program  committee  prepared  a  series 
of  three  meetings,  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Girls'  High  school  on  successive  Tues- 
day evenings. 

The  program  committee  has  been  con- 
sidering the  feasibility  of  holding  a  re- 
ception for  all  the  teachers  some  time  dur- 
ing the  month  of  May  and  asked  for  opin- 
ions from  the  directory  members. 

The  diversity  of  answers  showed  that 
there  is  no  dead  level  of  opinion  in  the 
directory.  While  one  thought  it  woefully 
wicked  to  make  merry  during  these  war- 
driven  days,  another  considered  it  a  sol- 
emn duty  to  the  community  for  the  teacher 
to  look — as  must  the  soldier — for  the  up- 
lift that  comes  from  needed  recreation.  The 
matter  was  referred  for  further  discussion 
to  the  meeting  of  the  governing  council  in 
February. 

A  communication  from  the  Teachers' 
Round  Table — a  unit  of  the  association — 
was  read,  entering  a  protest  against  the 
publication  of  articles — derogatory  to  the 
schools,  and  placing  the  teachers  in  a  most 
unfavorable  light — which  appeared  early  in 
January  in  the  "Call-Post." 

This  set  the  ball  of  discussion  a-rolling 
again.  One  member  calmly  suggested 
tabling  the  matter,  as  it  would  be  ridiculous 
for  us  to  try  to  muffle  the  press.  Others 
took  the  subject  much  more  seriously,  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion  was  with  the 
Round  Table. 

No  objection  was  raised  to  the  next  mat- 
ter which  came  up  foT  discussion — a  pro- 
test against  the  fortnightly  meetings  to 
which  the  teachers  have  been  called  to  mas- 
ter the  intricacies  of  the  Zaner  system  of 
penmanship  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  State.  The  teachers  feel  they  have 
already  received  sufficient  instruction  to  en- 
able them  to  pass  it  on  to  their  charges. 
The  advisory  committee  will  thresh  it  out 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

A  recommendation  from  the  Grade 
Teachers'  Association  in  reference  to  part 
payment  for  teachers  absent  from  school  on 
account  of  illness  will  be  taken  up  by  the 
salary  committee.  This  committee  intends 
meeting  during  February  this  year  instead 
of  March,  that  there  may  be  plenty  of  time 
to  put  into  the  "budget"  everything  which 
they  feel  rightfully  belongs  there. 
Survey  Discussions 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Survey  Discus- 
sions was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Girls'  High  school  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  22.  R.  D.  Faulkner,  the  popular 
principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  Intermediate 
school,   presided. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  evening  was 


George  A.  Merrill,  principal  of  the  Lick- 
Wilmerding  schools. 

Mr.  Merrill  gave  a  talk  which  appealed 
deeply  to  all  the  teachers,  his  subject  be- 
ing the  much-discussed  vocational  educa- 
tion. "The  problem,"  he  said,  "is  not  the 
simple  affair  which  the  report  would  indi- 
cate ;  many  recommendations  are  neither 
practical  nor  correct.  The  constant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  ways  in  which 
people  earn  a  living  make  the  problem  dif- 
ficult of  solution.  We  have  four  large  en- 
dowed schools.  No  city  in  the  Union  is 
so  well  provided  for  what  is  known  as  the 
secondary  period  of  industrial  training.  The 
question  of  teaching  trades  always  raises 
points  objectionable  to  labor  people.  Part 
time  between  shop  and  school  will  hardly 
be  found  practical  here  in  San  Francisco. 
Vocational  continuation  classes  in  the  eve- 
ning are  recommended.  Very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  this  phase.  The 
Lick  school  proposes  to  do  something  along 
this  line,  but  the  city  should  do  its  share." 

Charles  L.  Jacobs,  supervisor  of  manual 
training  in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  fol- 
lowed in  a  short  talk.  The  concluding 
speakers  of  the  evening  were  Miss  S.  J. 
Jones  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Wm. 
J.  Drew  of  the  Polytechnic  High  school. 

The  second  of  the  present  series  of  dis- 
cussions was  held  on  January  29,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  K.  E.  Brogan, 
principal  of  the  Columbia  Cosmopolitan 
school,  who  presented  the  speakers  with  the 
most  important  topic  of  all — elementary  ed- 
ucation. 

Professor  Richard  D.  Boone  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  the  University  of 
California,  was  the  principal  speaker.  He 
spoke  of  the  wonderful  possibilities  in  the 
teaching  of  geography,  which  can  never  be 
a  textbook  study ;  of  nature  study,  with  its 
wealth  of  material  in  our  favored  Califor- 
nia ;  of  industrial  work,  which  has  been  left 
to  private  initiative.  The  music  work,  he 
stated,  was  better  than  in  many  cities  of  the 
country.  Dr.  Boone  called  attention  to  the 
meagre  attendance  of  teachers  at  summer 
school  and  of  the  small  percentage  of  teach- 
ers belonging  to  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  to  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation. 

Miss  Ag'nes  Regan  of  the  Board  of 
Education  followed  in  a  short  address, 
which  went  to  the  heart  of  every  one  pres- 
ent. She  told  of  the  work  that  is  being 
done  in  the  defective  classes  and  gave  a 
glowing  tribute — well  deserved — to  the 
worth  of  their  leader,  Miss  Lombard.  In 
closing,  Miss  Regan  said :  "If  the  sur- 
vey is  accepted  in  the  right  spirit  we  will 
all  get  from  it  an  immense  amount  of 
good." 

Miss  M.  R.  Duraind  of  the  Sutro  school 
was  the  next  speaker.  She  called  attention 
to  the  high  tribute  paid  by  the  survey  to 
the  personality  of  the  teacher.  She  noted 
the  lack  of  supplementary  material  in  San 
Francisco,  a  rich  city.  This  association 
should  work  for  three  things : 

1.  Reduction  of  the  size  of  classes. 

2.  Separate  classes  for  backward  chil- 
dren. 

3.  Formulate  plans  for  the  growth  of  a 
professional  spirit. 


Miss  Louise  Krauss  of  the  Grattan  school 
said  that  the  teacher  herself  must  be  the 
vital  force ;  that  she  must  give  to  the  chil- 
dren less  memory  work  and  more  food  for 
stimulating  thought.  The  discontinuance 
of  medals  and  of  honorary  promotions  has 
meant  one  forward  step. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  5,  the 
final  meeting  of  the  discussion  on  the 
School  Survey  was  held.  Dr.  I,  C.  Hatch 
of  the  Polytechnic  High  school  was  chair- 
man. 

Deputy  Superintendent  A.  J.  Cloud,  who 
proved  himself  an  authority  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  "Tests,"  was  the  first  speaker.  He 
said  in  part :  "Some  of  the  most  valuable 
suggestions  given  to  us  by  the  survey  is 
the  value  of  'tests'  in  actual  school-room 
practice.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago  Dr.  Rice  published  a  book  called  'Sci- 
entific Management,'  compiled  from  papers 
originally  published  in  the  'Arena'  and  in 
the  'Forum.'  The  observations  at  that  time 
were  directed  chiefly  to  spelling.  It  was 
considered  somewhat  radical,  was  scoffed 
at  and  ridiculed  for  a  dozen  years  after; 
no  one  suggested  that  class-room  results 
may  be  measured  by  a  scale.  Of  late,  lead- 
ing educators  have  been  giving  time  to  re- 
search along  these  lines,  chiefly  in  the 
statutory  subjects — reading,  writing,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic — in  the  grammar  grades. 

"Twenty  or  thirty  school  systems  have 
organized  work  of  this  kind.  Tests  are  a 
new  form  of  examination.  The  old  form, 
based  on  the  personal  judgment  of  the 
teacher,  was  very  inaccurate.  The  new 
form  has  been  worked  out  scientifically. 
The  scales  have  been  formed  by  testing 
thousands  of  pupils. 

"As  far  as  tests  go,  San  Francisco  schools 
show  up  very  well.  The  spelling  is  good; 
the  penmanship,  as  far  as  tested,  good  ;  but 
the  surveyors  did  not  test  for  speed — a 
very  important  factor.  In  arithmetic,  San 
Francisco  tested  distinctively  ahead  of 
other  cities. 

Miss  Louise  Lombard  of  the  Ungraded 
Primary  school  gave  a  most  interesting  talk 
on  the  value  of  tests  for  sub-normal  chil- 
dren. 

Miss  Emma  L.  Noonan  of  the  Girls' 
High  school  was  the  next  speaker.  Miss 
Noonan  sounded  a  note  of  warning.  There 
may  be  danger  that  the  teacher  may  over- 
emphasize the  value  of  tests,  thus  making 
the  teacher  mechanical.  It  is  easy  to 
gauge  memory,  but  who  shall  measure  the 
results  of  the  teacher  who  is  instilling  into 
her  pupils  the  great  moral  lessons — with 
the  love  of  country — which  means  so  much 
in  these,  our  days? 

Dr.  M.  E.  Blanchard  of  the  Mission  High 
school  followed  in  an  interesting  resume  of 
the  history  of  "tests."  The  whole  subject 
is  so  new  that  until  we  have  more  data, 
more  scientific  study  and  more  deductions 
made  from  the  work  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  pupils,  its  importance  cannot  be  well 
rated. 

FRANCES  A.  C.  MOONEY, 

Secretary. 

AARON  ALTMANN, 

President, 
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The  Grade  Teachers'  page  is  published 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  elementary 
school;  to  cultivate  a  closer  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship ;  to  discuss  fairly,  freely  and  truth- 
fully all  questions  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  teachers  and  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  to  use  its  influence  and  its  col- 
umns to  bring  the  general  public  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  value — educational,  cultural 
and  moral — of  the  grade  teachers  to  the 
community.    "The  teacher  is  the  school." 

HEROES! 

Not  those   who   in   the  foremost  line 
Of  battle  hear  the  bullets   whine; 
The    most    intrepid    heroes    are 
In  life's  brief  calendar. 

But    rather  those   rare   souls   that   stray 
Along  the  paths  of  every  day, 
Fighting   the    world's    sharp    fight    alone, 
Unheralded,   unknown. 

— Clinton    Scollard. 

*  *       * 

There  is  something  that  succeeds  better 
than  Success,  and  that  is  Truth. 

There  is  one  thing  that  is  stronger  than 
armies,    and    that   is    an    idea    whose    time 

has  come. — Victor  Hugo. 

*  #       * 

"What    we    sow    in    the    home    and    the 

school,   we   reap   in   the  nation." 

*  *       * 

SUGGESTIONS    ON   THE   ADJUST- 
MENT   OF    TEACHERS'    SALARIES 


Address  delivered  before  the  Berkeley 
teachers,  February  5,  by  Will  C.  Wood, 
State  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. 

"Any  school  administrator  who  under- 
takes to  discuss  a  salary  schedule  for 
teachers  must  approach  his  task  with  some 
degree  of  trepidation.  The  field  of  teach- 
ers' salaries  may  be  compared  to  the 
stretch  of  plain  in  front  of  the  trenches 
known  among  soldiers  as  'No  Man's  Land.' 
It  is  filled  with  shell  craters  and  mines, 
traversed  by  barb-wire  entanglements  and 
raked  by  gun  fire  from  a  thousand  bat- 
teries, masked  and  open..  Many  school 
administrators  have  fallen  valiantly  on  this 
field,  attempting  to  devise  a  plan  that  will 
be  fair  to  the  public  which  pays  the  sal- 
ary, and  just  to  the  teacher  who  receives 
it.  However,  your  officers  feel  that  I  may 
offer  some  suggestions  that  will  be  help- 
ful in  working  out  the  problem,  and  since 
my  desire  is  to  be  of  service,  I  purpose 
going  "over  the  top"  today  without  having 
the  field  previously  prepared  by  raking 
shell  fire  and  without  protecting  barrage. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  my  purpose  will  not 
be  misinterpreted;  and  that,  if  I  fail,  1 
shall  have  merited,  at  any  rate,  the  insig- 
nia of  the  Iron  Cross,  the  Order  of  the 
Red  Eagle,  or  some  other  recognition  of 
good  intentions.  My  courage  is  fortified 
by  the  fact  that  I  am  not  facing  enemies 
but  friends. 

"The  theory  underlying  an  ideal  salary 
schedule  is  a  very  simple  one.  Every 
teacher  or  administrator  should  be  paid 
what  his  service  to  the  public  is  worth — 
neither  more   nor  less.     Unfortunately,   we 
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do  not  live  in  an  ideal  world,  and  this  very 
fact  is  the  chief  argument  against  the  prac- 
ticability of  applying  this  theory  too  rig- 
idly. In  an  ideal  world,  we  should  have 
infallible  school  officials  and  absolute  ob- 
jective standards  for  judging  the  service 
of  all  human  beings.  In  such  a  world, 
the  teacher  who  could  do  her  best  work 
in  the  third  grade,  for  example,  would  be 
assigned  to  that  grade  and  would  be  paid 
exactly  what  she  is  worth  to  the  public. 
But  since  man  is  a  'fallen  angel,'  long  since 
bereft  of  wing's ;  and  since  human  minds 
have  not  been  able  to  devise  objective 
standards  which  fair-minded  people  will 
accept,  we  shall  not  be  able,  I  am  sure, 
to  work  out  in  the  near  future  a  perfect 
method  of  determining  the  exact  value  of 
a  teacher's  service.  I  am  fortified  in  this 
opinion  by  my  experience  in  dealing  with 
teachers  and  pupils.  If  any  body  of  men 
and  women  is  entitled,  by  experience,  to 
recognition  as  graders  of  ability,  it '  is  the 
teachers  themselves.  I  am  by  no  means 
impressed  with  their  infallibility  in  grading 
pupils.  An  investigation,  made  by  Professor 
Starch  of  Wisconsin,  shows  how  variable 
human  judgments  are.  He  photographed 
an  English  composition  and  asked  over  200 
high  school  teachers  to  grade  it.  About 
half  of  the  teachers  gave  an  average  grade ; 
one-fourth  gave  it  the  grade  of  failure, 
and  one-fourth  the  grade  of  good  or  excel- 
lent. The  marks  varied  from  30  to  95%. 
Surely,  teacher  judgment  is  fallible,  if  this 
is  any  index.  I  suspect  that  it  is  a  con- 
scious or  sub-conscious  recognition  of  the 
fallibility  of  their  own  judgments  which 
prompts  teachers  generally  to  be  exceed- 
ingly chary  of  any  such  plan  of  rating 
their  service  and  paying  salaries  accord- 
ingly. I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that 
it  is  impossible,  at  this  stage  of  human 
existence,  at  any  rate,  to  devise  a  salary 
schedule  that  will  measure  up  to  the 
theory  of  'salary  according  to  service.'  We 
may,  and  should,  approximate  it,  but  we 
must    not    carry    the    principle    too    far. 

"There  are  other  practical  considerations 
that  influence  me  in  the  opinion.  The 
plan  has  been  tried  in  some  cities.  Pro- 
fessor Cubberley  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  plan  has  not  always  suc- 
ceeded, and  he  fails  to  point  out  a  single 
instance  where  it  has  been  an  unqualified 
success.  The  reasons  are  not  obscure.  The 
executive  who  attempts  to  administer  the 
plan  must  be  a  super-man.  He  assumes  a 
frightful  responsibility,  and  the  effects  on 
his  tenure  are  quite  as  frightful.  Every 
teacher  receiving  less  than  the  maximum 
becomes  a  human  question  mark.  Why 
am  I  paid  less  than  Miss  Blank?  Here 
comes  the  test  of  human  judgment.  Can 
the  executive  tell  the  teacher  why,  so 
that  she  will  understand  and  accept  his 
statement  of  reasons?  Perhaps,  but  if 
he  can,  he  has  missed  his  calling — he 
should  be  in  the  diplomatic  service.  If 
he  cannot  get  the  teacher  to  accept  his 
judgment,  then  he  has  sown  the  dragon's 
teeth.  He  has  destroyed  absolutely  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  his  department,  which 
is  of  incalculable  value.  He  has  planted 
the  seeds  of  envy  and  jealousy  that  will 
yield    a    most    unhappy    and    unprofitable 


harvest.  He  has  shattered  the  morale  of 
his  team  and  split  it  into  a  hundred  dis- 
gruntled units  that  will  not  thereafter 
unite.  '  This  is  a  price  too  big  to  pay 
even   for  adherence  to  an  abstract  ideal. 

"But  assuming  that  the  executive  may 
have  the  ability  to  convince  his  teachers 
that  his  judgment  is  right,  will  the  plan 
work  out  well  in  the  end  ?  It  was  a  wise 
sage  who  declared  some  centuries  ago  that 
human  kind  is  weak  enough  to  bow  the 
knee  before  the  strong'  man  'that  thrift 
may  follow  fawning.'  The  plan  would 
give  the  executive  opportunity  to  make 
over  his  teachers  after  his  own  image. 
They  would  harken  to  his  advice  and 
follow  it.  They  would  hang  upon  his  lips 
to  catch  the  pearls  of  wisdom.  They 
would  endeavor  to  determine  beforehand 
what  he  would  have  them  do  in  a  given 
situation.  He  would  be  lord  of  a  dominion 
of  flunkeydom  that  would  make  even  the 
kaiser  envious.  But  he  would  freeze  the 
heart  of  initiative  and  shatter  individuality 
that  is  the  hope  of  democratic  education. 
The  fawning  system  would  be  reflected  in 
the  work  of  the  schools,  and  carried  out 
into  civil  life.  I  cannot  believe,  therefore, 
that  a  simon-pure  merit  system  will  work 
in  planning  a  salary  schedule,  and  I  am 
extremely  doubtful  whether  the  drawbacks 
of  an  imperfect  merit  plan  would  not  out- 
weigh its  benefits.  When  we  arrive  at  a 
stage  when  impersonal  objective  standards 
of  measuring  teacher  service  are  available, 
we  shall  be  ready  for  the  ideal  merit  sys- 
tem; but,  in  my  judgment,  the  adoption 
of  such  a  plan  at  this  time  is  impractical. 

"But  there  are  ideals  that  are  realizable, 
and  these  deserve  careful  consideration.  I 
do  not  believe  that  our  present  schedules 
are  thoroughly  satisfactory.  These  sched- 
ules, for  the  most  part,  are  based  upon  two 
factors — certification  and  experience.  Every 
department  in  California  has  its  schedule 
for  elementary  schools  and  a  separate 
schedule  for  high  schools.  Each  schedule 
begins  with  a  minimum  for  service,  with- 
out experience,  and  the  annual  increase 
in  salary  for  each  year  of  service  is  ap- 
proximately $60  a  year.  The  chief  criti- 
cism of  present  schedules  is  failure  to  pro- 
vide for  recognition  of  teacher  growth.  A 
teacher  who  studies  in .  summer  schools, 
in  college  or  at  home,  does  not  receive 
extra  compensation  for  such  study  unless 
she  obtains  a  higher  certificate  and  a 
higher  position.  The  schedules  are  based 
on  the  theory,  apparently,  that  high  school 
service  is  higher  and  better  service — a 
theory  which  I  cannot  accept  without  qual- 
ifications. While  we  must  recognize  that 
high  school  teaching  differs  in  many  re- 
spects from  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools,  we  should  not  conclude  that  the 
service  rendered  to  the  public  is  neces- 
sarily more  or  less  in  one  type  of  school 
than  in  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  chief  fault  of  our  present  schedules 
is  failure  to  take  account  of  the  factor  of 
training.  Higher  salaries  for  high  school 
teachers  may  be  justified,  not  on  the 
ground  of  greater  service  as  such,  but  on 
the  ground  of  more -extensive  training.  In 
my  judgment,  we  should  eliminate  the 
factor    of    certification    entirely,    so    far   as 
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it  affects  salary  schedules,  and  introduce 
the  element  of  training.  We  must  con- 
tinue certification,  of  course,  to  determine 
the  qualifications  for  the  various  types 
of  positions.  But  we  must  not  confuse 
qualification  with  service.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  teachers  of  equal  training  and 
experience,  other  things  being  equal,  will 
render  equal  service  to  the  public,  whether 
teaching  in  the  grades  or  in  the  high 
school.  To  be  specific,  a  teacher  of  five 
years'  training-  for  elementary  school  work 
and  five  years'  experience  in  the  grades, 
other  things  being  equal,  should  receive 
the  same  salary  as  a  high  school  teacher 
with  five  years  of  training  and  five  years 
of  experience  in  high  school  work.  How- 
ever, a  teacher  with  only  two  years  of 
training',  working  in  the  grades,  cannot  ex- 
pect to  receive  the  same  salary  as  a  teacher 
of  five  years  of  training  and  equal  experi- 
ence working  in  the  high  school.  To  hold 
that  both  teachers  should  have  the  same 
salary  would  be  to  discount  and  discour- 
age training.  The  teacher  who  takes  an 
additional  year  of  training  has  invested  a 
year  of  her  life,  worth  at  least  $1000  and 
at  least  $500  for  board  and  other  expenses 
in  addition.  We  must  assume  that  this 
additional  training  is  followed  by  addi- 
tional power  to  serve.  To  hold  otherwise 
would  be  to  discount  the  work  we  are 
doing  in  the  classroom.  If  a  teacher  does 
not  gain  in  power  to  serve  through  addi- 
tional training,  the  boys  and  girls  we  teach 
do  not  gain  in  power  through  our  teach- 
ing, hence  our  teaching  cannot  be  consid- 
ered worth  while,  and  salary  schedules 
shouldn't  matter  at  all.  If  a  teacher  be- 
lieves that  her  work  with  boys  and  girls 
is  worth  while,  she  must  admit  that  extra 
training  means  extra  ability  to  serve,  and 
that  it  should  be  rewarded  with  extra  sal- 
ary. In  this  simple  fact  lies  the  justifica- 
tion of  higher  salaries  paid  to  high  school 
teachers.  It  is  not  because  they  are  high 
school  teachers,  but  because  they  have  had 
additional   training. 

"In  working  out  a  salary  schedule,  ex- 
perience should  be  taken  into  account.  In 
every  kind  of  human  activity,  additional 
experience  up  to  a  more  or  less  certain 
limit,  means  additional  ability  to  serve. 
The  carpenter,  the  factory  hand,  the 
lawyer,  the  minister,  and  the  teacher  as 
well,  learns  through  doing.  This  is  true 
especially  in  the  earlier  years  of  service. 
Six  or  seven  years  of  apprenticeship  is 
commonly  regarded  as  the  term  necessary 
to  become  a  journeyman  or  master  of  craft. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  in  teaching  one 
gains  in  ability  to  serve  during  the  first 
six  or  seven  years.  After  that,  experience 
does  not  count  for  much  ,unless  it  is  at- 
tended by  greater  insight  into  the  teach- 
ing problem,  gained  through  additional 
training  or  study.  Too  frequently  experi- 
ence is  narrowing  because  of  classroom 
isolation.  We  tend  to  get  into  a  rut,  to 
cease  to  grow:  At  this  point,  additional 
training"  and  study  is  necessary,  if  we  are 
to  serve  more  wisely  and  generously.  Most 
city  departments  pay  $60  additional  for 
each  year  of  service  up  to  seven  or  eight, 
when  the  maximum  is  reached,  and  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  this  plan  is  a  satisfac- 
tory  one. 

"Coming  now  to  the  specific  problem,  I 
have  worked  out  a  salary  schedule  for  the 


City  of  Nowhere,  which  I  submit  merely 
as  tentative,  and  with  no  thought  of  your 
local  situation.  It  brushes  aside  all  con- 
siderations of  certification  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  schedules.  All  teachers  are  as- 
sumed to  have  at  least  two  years  of  train- 
ing. For  each  additional  year  of  train- 
ing the  teacher  will  be  paid  $90  a  year  ad- 
ditional, this  being  6%  on  the  assumed  in- 
vestment of  $1500  a  year  for  training.  For 
each  year  of  experience  up  to  eight,  $60 
a  year  is  allowed.  It  is  a  single  schedule 
for  a  department,  no  distinction  being  made 


ers  will  try  to  get  training  during  the 
school  term  and  will  consequently  neglect 
their  work.  This  is  a  real  danger,  but  it 
may  be  avoided  by  providing  that  no 
teacher  shall  earn  more  than  one  year  of 
training  during  four  years  of  teaching. 
She  may  do  this  amount  of  work  in  sum- 
mer sessions,  and  on  Saturdays,  without 
affecting  her  work.  If  she  takes  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  for  study,  however,  she 
should  be  credited  with  her  training,  even 
though  it  amounts  to  two  or  three  years 
within   the   four-year   period. 
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between  elementary  and  high  school  teach- 
ers.    The   schedule   is   as   follows : 

"Holders  of  regular  elementary  school 
certificates,  granted  on  examination,  with 
two  years'  experience,  begin  on  the  same 
schedule  as  Normal  School  graduates  with- 
out experience.  Holders  of  regular  High 
School  certificates,  granted  on  examina- 
tion, with  five  years'  experience,  begin  on 
the  same  basis  as  University  graduates. 
The  advantages  of  this  schedule  may  be 
summarized   as   follows: 

"(1)  It  eliminates  that  imaginary  boun- 
dary line  between  Elementary  and  High 
School    teachers. 

"(2)  Elementary  and  High  School 
teachers  of  equal  training  and  experience 
will  obtain  the  same  salary.  It  is  no 
longer  necessary  for  an  Elementary  School 
teacher,  who  desires  to  improve  her  finan- 
cial condition,  to  prepare  for  High  School 
teaching  when  she  prefers  Elementary 
School   work. 

"(3)  It  makes  it  advantageous  for  the 
teacher  to  grow.  At  present  the  Elemen- 
tary School  schedule  offers  no  reward  for 
growth.  Under  this  schedule  she  is  en- 
couraged to  study  Elementary  School  prob- 
lems. 

"(4)  It  enables  the  Elementary  Schools 
to  retain  ambitious  teachers,  thus  benefit- 
ting those   schools. 

"(5)  It  solves  the  problem  of  salaries 
in  the  Intermediate  Schools  and  elimin- 
ates the  antagonism  toward  those  schools, 
sometimes   found   among'  teachers. 

"Of  course,  objections  may  be  raised. 
The  chief  objection  will  be  additional  ex- 
pense. However,  the  initial  additional  ex- 
pense will  not  be  great,  since  a  majority 
of  the  Elementary  School  teachers  have 
not  had  much  training  beyond  graduation 
from  Normal  School.  If  the  schedule  en- 
courages them  to  get  additional  training, 
the  schools  can  well  afford  to  pay  for 
the  additional  service  they  will  receive. 
Schools  should  be  measured,  not  accord- 
ing to  the  tax  rate,  but  according  to  the 
service  they  render  to  the  public.  High 
School  salaries  will  not  be  lowered,  and 
High  School  teachers  will  also  be  encour- 
aged to  get  additional  training.  The  plan 
would  not  affect  heads  of  departments, 
vice  principals  and  others,  unless  it  seems 
desirable  to  apply  the  same  principle  to 
these  positions. 

"Another    objection    will    be    that    teach- 


"If  any  department  wishes  to  introduce 
the  'merit  system,'  so-called,  this  sched- 
ule permits  of  its  introduction.  It  may 
be  provided  that  teachers  may  be  credited 
with  one  year  of  training  for  meritorious 
service,  on  recommendation  of  the  super- 
intendent or  a  board  designated  to  con- 
sider the  matter.  However,  I  shall  not 
recommend  this  plan  at  this  stage. 

"So  much  for  the  suggestions  I  have  to 
offer.  I  have  gotten  out  of  the  trench 
and  challenged  attention  for  20  or  30  min- 
utes. I  hope  I  have  offered  some  sug- 
gestions that  may  be  helpful.  It  is  not  a 
finished  plan — only  tentative.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  change  my  mind  in  the  next 
10  minutes  or  in  the  next  10  years.  How- 
ever, I  submit  it  to  you  today  as  the  best 
thought  I  have  at  present  on  this  tangled 
problem.  My  chief  reasons  for  offering 
it  are  your  invitation  and  my  unbending 
belief  in  real  democracy  in  school  organi- 
zation." 

*  :[:  * 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of 
teachers  attended  the  San  Francisco  Grade 
Teachers'  Association  luncheon  held  at  the 
Palace  hotel  February  9,  Miss  Mary 
Mooney   presiding. 

The  following  program  was  presented : 
Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Elkus,  vocal,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  David  Hirschler;  Mrs.  Alberta  Liv- 
ernash-Hyde,  piano ;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Caha- 
lin-Alison,  recitation ;  Dr.  R.  G.  Boone, 
"The  Organization  of  the  Classroom  Teach- 
er as  a  Motor  Power  in  Education ;"  short 
talks  by  Miss  Jones,  Mr.  Roncovieri,  Dr. 
D'Ancona,  Louisa  McDermott ;  community 
singing',  led  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Eisenschimel. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 

AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

Sessions  at  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles 

Dates  Announced  Later 

Courses  covering  the  work  of  the  grades, 
with  emphasis  upon  grades  one  to  six  in- 
clusive. Methods  and  plans  in  Reading, 
Language,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Spell- 
ing, Writing,  Music,  Drawing,  Seat  Work, 
Hand  Work,  Folk  Dancing,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Story  Telling,  Sand-Table  Work, 
and  School   Management. 

Tuition,   thirty   dollars. 

Folder  will  be  mailed  to  each  teacher 
later. 

Miss   Caroline    Swope 
686    E.    8th   St.,   Riverside,    Cal. 
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California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


ANNA   KEEFE,    President 

550  28th  St.,  Oakland 
MARGARET  STRACHAN,  Vice-President 

Sacramento 
CORA  E.  HAMPEL,  Secretary 

523  25th   St.,   Oakland 
LOUISA  F.  BRAY,  Treasurer 

1363  Filbert  St.,  San  Francisco 


Executive  Board: 
Stella  Finkeldey,  Santa  Cruz 
Agnes   E.   Howe,  San  ojse 
Mrs.  Minnie  R.  O'Neill,  Sacramento 
Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGerald,  San  Francisco 
Mrs.    Clara   Martin    Partridge,    Berkeley 
Ethelind   M.   Bonney,   Stockton 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs  will 
take  the  form  of  a  luncheon,  followed  by 
a  program  and  business  meeting.  The  date 
has  been  set  for  March  26,  the  first  day  of 
the  C.  T.  A.  meeting  in  Oakland. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  in  the  ball- 
room of  Hotel  Oakland  at  12:30  (price  85 
cents).  All  teachers,  whether  members  of 
the  federation  or  not,  are  invited. 

A  splendid  program  has  been  arranged. 
Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  famous  for  the 
moonlight  schools  of  Kentucky,  will  be  the 
chief  speaker.  Short  talks  will  be  made  by 
Miss  Catherine  Edson  of  the  Welfare  Com- 
mission ;  Mrs.  H.  Kluegel  of  the  Red  Cross ; 
Miss  Cora  Williams,  principal  of  the  Cre- 
ative Institute,  Berkeley;  Miss  Palmer  of 
the  Hand  Wrought  Metal  Shop,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Miss  Nell  Finley  of  Oakland;  Mrs. 
George  Short,  president  Federated  Mothers' 
Clubs. 

The  Oakland  School  Women's  Club  will 
be  the  hostesses.  Telephone  or  write  for 
reservations  to  Miss  Henrietta  Johnson, 
chairman  luncheon  committee,  731  Henry 
street,  Oakland.  Telephone  Oakland  3010. 
*       *       * 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  California  Fed- 
eration of  School  Women's  Clubs  met  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  10  o'clock  Satur- 
day  morning,   January  19,    1918. 

Representatives  were  present  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley,  Sacramento, 
Stockton,    San    Jose,    San    Mateo    and    Fresno. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read 
and    approved. 

The  President  called  on  Miss  Elena  Rice, 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  to  re- 
port on  her  visit  to  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, at  Sacramento,  during  the  preceding 
week.  Miss  Rice  told  of  the  cordial  way  in 
which  she  was  received  and  the  desire  of  the 
State  Board  to  co-operate  -with  the  school 
women  through  the  Federation.  The  Federa- 
tion is  urged  by  the  State  Board  to  send  a  list 
of  questions  on  school  legislation  which  the 
teachers  desire  cleared  up,  and  in  reply  the 
State  Board  will  issue  a  bulletin  answering 
these  questions.  Miss  Rice  recommended  that 
the  Legislative  Committee,  which  consists  now 
of  the  Chairman,  Miss  Burke;  Miss  Bray,  Miss 
Power,  Miss  Strachan,  Miss  Bonney  and  Miss 
Keefe,  be  made  a  larger  body  by  the  addition 
of  other  members  from  the  other  districts  in 
the   Federation. 

The  outcome  of  the  discussion  which  followed 
Miss  Rice's  report  was  the  recommendation  that 
each  club  send  to  the  President  questions  which 
it  wishes  answered  by  the  State  Board;  these 
questions  will  be  incorporated  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  into  a  questionnaire,  which  will 
be    forwarded    to   the    State    Board. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Partridge,  seconded  by  Miss 
Bray,  that  the  Legislative  Committee  be  in- 
creased by  five,  one  from  each  county  (repre- 
sented in  the  Federation)  not  already  repre- 
sented   on    this    committee.      Carried. 

Discussion  followed  on  the  codification  of  the 
School  Law. 

The  President  reported  that  Tuesday,  March 
26,  had  been  secured  as  Federation  Day  at  the 
C.  T.  A.   meeting  in   Oakland. 

It    was    agreed    that    the    meeting    should    take 


Gertrude   Livingston 

the  form  of  a  luncheon,  followed  by  a  program 
and  business  meeting.  Miss  Beatty  responded 
on    available   speakers. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  be  left  to  a  local  committee. 
Carried. 

Miss  Livingston,  of  the  Publicity  Committee, 
who  has  had  charge  of  editing  the  Federation 
page,  both  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Education 
and  the  Sierra  Educational  News,  was  com- 
mended  for   her   splendid   work. 

The  idea  of  initiating  plans  to  form  a  Na- 
tional Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 
was   presented. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  all  present  take 
back  the  above  question  to  their  clubs,  the 
matter  be  discussed  freely  there,  and  that  the 
clubs  instruct  the  new  Executive  Boards  on 
this    question.      Carried. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Oak- 
land, Alameda  and  Berkeley  clubs,  asking  for  a 
five-cent   instead   of   a   ten-cent   per   capita   tax. 

The  Treasurer  reported  about  $200  in  the 
treasury,    in   addition    to    $200   in    Liberty   bonds. 

Moved  by  Miss  Hampel,  seconded  by  Miss 
Partridge,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  investigate  the  matter  of 
dues,  and  if  from  their  investigation  they  find 
it  advisable,  to  present  an,  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  at  the  next  business  meeting.  Car- 
ried. 

Committee  —  Miss  Bonney,  chairman;  Miss 
Bray,  Miss  Howe,  Miss  Hampel  and  Mrs.  Par- 
tridge. 

Miss  Bynon,  who  represented  the  Fresno 
Club,  bore  a  message  from  that  club,  urging 
the  Federation  to  work  against  Assembl}"  Bill 
1013  and  to  oppose  any  measure  which  will 
cut   off-  the   funds    for   elementary   education. 

Moved  and  seconded:  The  Executive  Board 
recommends  to  the  business  meeting  that  the 
Federation  appropriate  money  to  pay  Miss  Rice's 
expenses   on    the    Sacramento    trip. 

The  organization  of  new  clubs  was  discussed. 
The  report  was  made  that  200  letters  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  President  and  Secretary  this 
year.  Individual  clubs  were  urged  to  do  all  they 
can  to  arouse  interest  in  forming  new  clubs. 
The  President  was  authorized  to  say  that  a  rep- 
resentative will  be  sent  by  the  Federation  to 
assist   any   group    in    perfecting   an    organization. 

Adjournment. 

Respectfully    submitted, 

CORA   E.   HAMPEL, 

Secretary. 

Special    attention    is    called    to    the    following 
.sections   from   the    constitution    concerning   eligi- 
bility   to    membership    in    the    California    Federa- 
tion  of  School  Women's  Clubs: 
ARTICLE    III. 
Membership. 

Section  1.  A  club  of  school  women,  desiring 
to  join  the  Federation,  shall  make  application, 
accompanied  by  a  copy  of  its  constitution  and 
by-laws,  giving  the  name  and  address  of  its 
President  and  Corresponding  Secretary  to  the 
President  of  the  Federation,  who  shall  have 
power  to  act.  A  club  eligible  to  membership 
shall   not   have   fewer   than    ten   members. 

Section  2.  Any  women  interested  in  educa- 
tion, not  engaged  in  active  teaching,  and  who 
are  not  members  of  clubs,  may  become  mem- 
bers, with  all  privileges  of  membership,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  President  and  the  payment  of 
one   dollar  annual   dues. 

Section  3.  Women  teachers  so  situated  that 
they  can  not  unite  with  clubs  may  also  join  the 
Federation  by  applying  to  the  President  and 
paying   one   dollar   annual   dues. 

Section     4.     Women     members     of     clubs    that 


may  include  men  in  their  membership  may  unite 
with  the  Federation  on  the  basis  of  their  women 
members,  with  the  same  status  as  clubs  of 
school  women. 


A  DAY  IN  OUR  MUSIC  DEPARTMENT 
By  Minnie  Woodworth  Davis 

For  some  time  well-informed  people  have 
realized  that  the  up-to-date  music  class- 
room is  not  precisely  a  place  where  certain 
frivolous  natures  congregate  occasionally 
to  "sit  and  sing  themselves  away."  The 
hum  is  not  the  grinding  of  a  slave's  mill, 
but  rather  the  spinning-wheel  of  the  im- 
mortal Gretchen,  steady,  industrious,  pro- 
gressive, broken  only  by  glorious  day 
dreams,  momentary  outbursts  of  youthful 
inspiration,  when  the  young  dreamer  bursts 
the  bonds  of  routine  and  gives  through  his 
music  the  most  fitting  expression  to  his 
youthful  joy. 

In  making  the  claim  that  the  study  of 
music  not  only  demands,  but  is  worthy  of, 
the  most  concentrated  efforts  of  our  best 
students,  we  are  not  bringing  forward  a 
new  fad.  Even  the  ultra-conservative  who 
still  adhere  to  the  old  classical  ideal  of  edu- 
cation should  not,  and  doubtless  do  not, 
include  music  in  the  list  of  new  fads.  Peo- 
ple acquainted  with  the  life  of  ancient 
Rome,  for  instance,  know  that  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Roman  youth  there  were 
practically  only  two  courses  to  choose 
from:  One,  military  science;  and  the 
other,  music.  Music  included  both  theo- 
retical and  practical  courses,  one  branch  of 
the  former  being  "poetry." 

Neither  should  the  most  modern  of  the 
moderns  ignore  the  value  of  music  from 
the  vocational  standpoint.  Since  John  C. 
Freund,  three  years  ago,  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  this  country  spends  annually 
about  $600,000,000  on  music,  would  it  not 
be  a  great  mistake  to  deprive  the  young 
people  of  the  opportunity  to  profit  by  this 
outlay. 

May  I  now  give  you  an  account  of  a 
day's  work  in  the  music  department  of  one 
high  school  which  is  supplied  with  an  ade- 
quate force  of  teachers  and  backed  by  gen- 
erous support  from  those  in  authority? 

Suppose  we  visit  the  various  classes  on  a 
Friday,  that  being  the  day  when  the  work 
of  the  week  is  rounded  up,  and  when  a  few 
special  treats  may  reasonably  be   expected. 

The  aforementioned  wheels  of  industry 
begin  to  turn  early.  At  8:00  o'clock  forty 
freshmen  girls  are  assembled  in  the  choral 
room.  During  the  week  their  lessons  have 
included,  each  clay,  a  little  preliminary 
gymnastic  drill,  a  few  minutes'  work  in 
sight-reading,  and  much  singing — mostly 
three-part.  These  girls  are  working  hard, 
with  the  prospect,  after  the  first  year,  of 
entering  one  of  the  large  advanced  choral 
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classes  or  the  Girls'  Glee  Club,  which  is 
the  exclusive  privilege  designed  for  those 
who  have  finished  at  least  one  year's  work 
of  choral.  Friday,  however,  is  music  ap- 
preciation day.  Our  hearts  are  throbbing 
with  patriotism  these  days.  We  have 
learned  the  words  and  sung  the  music  of 
our  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  other 
patriotic  songs.  Once,  even,  we  sang  all 
through  those  seventeen  verses  of  "Yankee 
Doodle."  But  on  Friday  we  give  the  whole 
period  to  our  modern,  well-loved  Mac- 
Dowell.  One  girl  tells  the  story  of  his 
career;  another  tells  of  Mrs.  MacDowell's 
cottage  for  overworked  musicians  at  Peter- 
boro ;  a  girl  plays  one  of  his  songs  for  us 
on  her  violin;  another  plays  "From  an  In- 
dian Lodge"  with  evident  enjoyment  of 
the  gruff  Indian  character  therein  idealized. 
We  have  Zimbalist  play  again  for  us,  on 
the  victrola,  the  wistful  "Long  Ago."  An- 
other plays  the  "Water  Lily" — plays  it  so 
well  that  we  can  feel  the  dainty  boat  sway- 
ing among  the  flowers,  and  we  have  to  hear 
it  twice. 

In  the  next  room  a  small  class  is  study- 
ing orchestration  and  is  working  on  an 
Indian  melody  which  the  orchestra  will 
later  play  for  us  and  which  will  interest 
us,  especially  in  its  singular  use  of  the 
drum.  These  students  have  had  two  years' 
work  in  harmony  and  will  be  able,  when 
their  course  is  finished,  to  write  a  melody, 
.  harmonize  it,  and  prepare  it  for  perform- 
ance by  a  full  orchestra. 

At  nine  there  is  another  class  in  the 
choral  room — an  advanced  chorus  of  mixed 
voices.  They  begin  with  a  few  minutes' 
spirited  drill  in  sight-singing,  generally 
with  words,  always  unaccompanied,  and 
in  quartet  groups.  They  pass  quickly  to 
their  regular  choral  work,  a  picturesque 
chorus  from  Elgar's  "God  Thor."  The 
voices  are  maturing,  and  though  the  basses 
are  still  somewhat  reedy,  and  the  sopranos 
light,  the  students'  imaginations  are  afire 
with  the  poetic  mysticism  and  barbaric 
splendor  of  this  modern  legend.  It  takes 
some  courage  for  the  embryo  tenors  to  hold 
that  long  F  sharp,  and  for  several  rehears- 
als the  altos  have  been  helping  them  out 
at  that  point.  But  now,  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  actual  performance,  they  find  themselves 
doing  it  alone.  Hereafter  it  will  be  a  mat- 
ter of  professional  pride  with  them  to  be 
ready  at  that  point  to  do  or  die. 

Across  the  hall  is  a  class  in  music  his- 
tory, discussing  the  old  contrapuntal  pe- 
riod. Friday  being  "current  event  day," 
each  pupil  is  prepared  to  tell  us  something 
of  new  and  immediate  interest  which  has 
some  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
week.  One  tells  us  of  Massenet's  "Jon- 
leurs,"  and  we  are  reminded  that  Massenet 
went  back  to  the  days  of  the  old  trouba- 
dours for  his  inspiration.  An  oboist  from 
the  orchestra  brings  an  old  song  of  Italy 
which  he  plays  for  us  on  his  instrument. 
Some  of  the  girls  have  prepared  a  Pales- 
trina  Madrigal,  which  we  sing  in  true 
choral  style,  helped  out  by  four  nimble 
hands  at  the  piano.  A  cornet  player  con- 
tributes Caccini's  "Amarylli."  We  enjoy 
the  lovely  melody  and  watch  for  the  coun- 
terpoint. A  girl  tells  us  that  she  went  to 
a  concert  by  Julia  Culp  and  herd  her  sing 
John  Dowland's  old  "Come  Again,"  which 
we  sang  out  of  our  choral  books  last  week, 
when  we  were  studying  old  English  music. 
Farther  down  the  hall  is  a  busy  harmony 
class    of    twenty    pupils — first    term.      We 


hear  them  sing  scales,  all  kinds  of  inter- 
vals ;  sing  the  seventh  chords  with  their 
various  resolutions  and  inversions ;  hear 
their  first  attempts  at  melody  making  over 
a  given  bass.  Wonderful  joy — this  first  at- 
tempt at  creative  work ! 

Nine  forty-five:  The  choral  room  has 
changed  its  setting.  Fifteen  chairs  are 
grouped  around  one  desk.  Fifteen  enthusi- 
astic violinists  appear.  Fifteen  instruments 
are  tucked  under  the  same  number  of  de- 
termined chins.  At  the  end  of  the  term 
they  will  be  able  to  play  their  part  in  the 
second    orchestra,    at    least. 

In  another  room  a  young  girl,  fired  with 
ambition  to  play  a  'cello  of  about  her  own 
size,  is  having  individual  instruction.  Long 
before  she  graduates  from  high  school,  she 
will  be  playing  her  part  in  the  school  or- 
chestra, and  perhaps  an  occasional  solo. 
She  has  had  no  lessons  outside  of  the 
school,  and  her  instrument  is  lent  by  the 
department.  These  individual  lessons  are 
the  secret  of  our  successful  band  and  or- 
chestras. They  embrace  every  instrument 
of  the  orchestra,  and  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  try  the  rarer  instruments,  like  the  oboe, 
the  bassoon,  and  the  French  horn. 

The  next  period  is  major — the  adminis- 
trative period  of  the  day.  The  music  de- 
partment seizes  upon  this  time,  offering 
special  courses  which  do  not  require  home 
work.  Then  the  Girls'  Glee  Club  meets 
four  days  in  the  week.  They  have  just 
given  a  performance  of  "The  Lady  of 
Shallot,"  with  full  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, to  which  they  added  living-picture 
illustrations.  The  Boys'  Glee  Club,  meet- 
ing at  this  period,  is  always  full  of  zest, 
and  their  lusty  enthusiasm  attests  the  fact 
that  boys,  even  at  high  school  age,  enjoy 
singing  if  allowed  the  right  freedom.  No 
home  work  for  this  class  of  boys,  means 
a  full  quota  and  real  enthusiasm !  These 
two  classes  join  once  a  week  and  it  would 
do  your  hearts  good,  once  again  to  hear  our 
high  school  boys  and  girls  singing  real 
choral  music  with  an  ample  bass  and  tenor 
section.  It  is  unthinkable  that  these  young 
people  could  be  indifferent,  in  after  life, 
to  the  wholesome  social  and  artistic  value 
of  the  age-old  delights  of  choral  singing. 


So  goes  the  day !  Almost  any  hour, 
choral  work  in  one  form  or  another,  har- 
mony classes  at  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, an  advanced  music-history  class,  and 
lastly  the  culminating  event  of  the  whole 
day — the  two  final  periods  for  orchestra 
and  band. 

The  orchestra  consists  of  about  forty 
boys  and  girls,  almost  equally  divided.  To- 
day we  have  as  our  guest  a  celebrated 
leader  of  the  great  symphony  orchestra  in 
our  neighboring  city.  Our  young  people 
are  putting  forth  their  best  efforts — no 
doubt  of  that !  The  instructor  announces 
the  grand  selection  from  "Cavalleria."  Un- 
der these  circumstances  there  might  be 
some  pardonable  nervousness.  The  stu- 
dents are,  however,  on  their  own  ground; 
never  have  they  played  so  well. 

Finally  the  great  leader  says,  in  broken 
English  :  "Young  people — I  must  tell  you 
— I  came  expecting  great  things,  but  I  did 
not  begin  to  realize  what  you  were  do- 
ing in  these  public  schools.  Not  only  is 
your  ensemble  good,  but  the  tones  of  your 
individual  players  are  excellent.  And  one 
thing-  else — I  am  g'lad  to  see  the  girls  play- 
ing side  by  side  with  the  boys.  I  see  no 
reason  why  in  time  to  come,  the  women 
of  this  country  should  not  sit  at  the  desks 
of  the  great  orchestras  of  this  country,  as 
they  do  in  the  countries  of  Europe." 
*       *       * 

YERBA   BUENA  WOMEN'S  CLUB 
OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Verba  Buena  School  Women's  Club  held 
its  regular  meeting  and  luncheon  at  the  Belle- 
vue  Hotel  on  Saturday,  February  9,  Miss  Heath 
presiding.  The  club  listened  to  a  most  inter- 
esting and  elucidating  talk  on  the  "Income 
Tax,"  by  Mr.  Chester  H.  Stowe,  representing 
the  Hon.  Justus  Wardell,  Collector  Internal 
Revenue.  At  the  close  of  the  address  ques- 
tions by  members  of  the  club  were  answered 
by  Mr.  Stowe. 

A  resolution  was  passed,  on  motion  by  Miss 
Hart,  seconded  by  Miss  Thompson,  and  amend- 
ed by  Miss  Magner,  indorsing  the  idea  of  col- 
lecting the  assessment  for  the  Annuity  Fund 
once  or  twice  a  year,  instead  of  every  month, 
to  save  clerical  work  and  expense,  pending  ac- 
tion by  the  San  Francisco  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Miss  Hobe  was  appointed  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing for   discussion   of   the   question. 

ROBERTA  A.   THOMPSON,   Sec. 
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ful portions,  giving  each  its  proper  due. 

We  believe  both  teachers  and  students  will  enjoy  this  new  collection  of  Spanish 
stories. 
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Events  are  hurrying  us  so  fast  that  we 
lack  breathing  space  wherein  to  study  the 
road  whence  we  came,  or  to  measure  our 
achievement.  Do  we  snatch  from  our  hur- 
ried table  crumbs  to  mark  the  way,  a  few 
of  us  stubborn  Gretels  who  will  not  be 
hurried  past  our  self  survey,  we  find  the 
sparrows  of  time  and  events  effacing  the 
trail  of  futile  crumbs.  Most  of  us  suc- 
cumb to  the  push  of  haste  and  events,  al- 
though the  surrender  makes  us  slaves  to 
another  will  that  is  neither  hurried  nor 
unalert:  to  whomever,  that  especial  min- 
ute, happens  to  be  the  man  in  the  saddle. 
Organizations,  like  individuals,  must  pause 
to  ask  whither,  in  such  hurry,  they  arc 
going? 

*       *       * 

WHITHER  GOING? 

To  an  observer  whose  ear  is  close  to 
the  ground,  no  organization  has  met 
swifter  changes  than  has  that  of  the  moth- 
er-club variety;  the  pariah  of  clubs  (to  the 
unthinking)  because  its  membership  quali- 
fication is  elastic  enough  to  admit  any- 
one :  a  sympathy  for  childhood.  Until  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  it  had  been  discov- 
ered as  a  social  asset  chiefly  by  the  poli- 
tician ;  as  a  nuisance,  by  schools ;  and  as  a 
potential  power  by  a  minority  of  mothers. 
Errand-boy,  potential  vote-swinger,  and 
grabber  of  hot  chestnuts,  until  discovered 
last  year;  snubbed  and  patted  on  the  back; 
praised  and  despised;  commended  and  re- 
sented,  and   marching  steadily   on. 

Pointing  to  the  law,  and  crying:  "Give 
us  social  centers;"  asked  to  run  an  errand 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Given  a  job  to 
engulf  themselves,  and  disliked  because 
stupid'  or  faithful  enough  to  be  engulfed. 
Demanding  schools  as  polling  places,  and 
living  up  to  the  responsibility  when  grant- 
ed. John  the  Baptists  of  an  humble  pat- 
tern crying  to  a  deaf  wilderness  their  so- 
cial creed !  _ 
The  Discovery 

Then  our  entrance  into  the  war.  The 
discovery  of  the  value  of  mother-club  work, 
because  of  its,  social-center,  districting  po- 
tentiality. It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  has 
been  no  large  activity,  no  organizing  work 
of  any  consequence  which  has  not,  amaz- 
edly,  discovered  that  success  for  that  par- 
ticular cause  depended  on  the  co-opera- 
tion of  these  humble  Johns,  these  composite 
prophets  who  have  been  obscurely,  pa- 
tiently cutting  up  their  city  into  slices, 
slices  getting  smaller  and  smaller;  and 
making  that  slice  function  as  slices  can, 
and  will. 

A  New  Sort  of  Drive 

The  resultant  question  follows:  If  it  has 
been  found  of  value  to  the  Nation's  work, 
this  maternal  subdividing  of  a  city  into 
some  thirty-odd  sections,  why  not  three 
or  four  times  more  valuable  the  city  sub- 
divided into  a  hundred  and  over  working 
sections?  Why  not  then  a  plan  of  imme- 
diate co-operation  towards  such  happy  re- 
sult? No  organization  has  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  maternal  organization  this  past 
turgid  year  in  vain.  The  mothers'  club 
has  run  more  than  half  way  to  meet  that 
public-spirited  group  which   calls   itself  the 
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Public  Education  Society;  it  has  organ- 
ized Red  Cross  units  and  established  Red 
Cross  scholarships :  it  has  trudged  the 
streets  for  every  drive  of  worth  so  far 
driven;  Red  Cross  membership;  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association ;  food  con- 
servation ;  it  has  studied  dietetics  and  first 
aid  and  elementary  hygiene ;  it  has  urged 
and  sold  and  bought  Liberty  bonds  and  is 
selling  Thrift  stamps  and  Smileage  books ; 
it  has  responded  to  the  call  of  the  commit- 
tee of  civic  duty  as  to  an  inward  urge.  It 
has  been  a  widespread  force,  and  would 
be  three  or  four  times  as  forceful  would 
committees  on  civic  duty,  public  educa- 
tion society  and  teachers'  associations  join 
with  it  in  a  drive  of  its  own  making,  and 
towards  its  own  and  civic  and  national  ad- 
vancement. Newest  idea  in  drives ! 
Bolsheviki 

Recognize  them,  fraternize  with  them 
and  attain  future  co-operation,  or  let, them 
g"0  on  working  out  their  own  salvation,  an 
unrecognized  part  of  that  world  ferment 
which  has  its  present  headquarters  in  Rus- 
sia? For  to  any  one  who  is  not  being  cur- 
rent-swept too  fast  to  think,  it  is  apparent 
that  mother-club  activity  springs  from  the 
same,  independence  of  thought  which  took 
a  king  from  a  throne  and  gave  him  an 
axe,  and  some  trees  to  mangle;  took  later 
from  a  desk  a  Kerensky ;  and  will  subdi- 
vide or  supplant  the  Bolsheviki  themselves 
before  the  world  settles  down  to  wash  Mon- 
days and  happy  family-united-Sundays. 
Less  noisy,  the  maternal  uprising,  and  bet- 
ter dressed,  but  just  as  deeply  revolution- 
ary ;  in  need  of  some  keen-visioned  Wilson 
to  see  that  they  hold  the  fate  of  democracy 
in  their  insistent  hands. 

The  Man  from  Mars 

A  visitor  from  Mars  would  have  a  be- 
wildering pilgrimage  were  he  sent  to  make 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  our  earth  method 
of  "care  for  the  young."  He  would  find 
at  the  schools  a  cry :  "Take  the  children 
back  to  the  home.  The  home  is  turning 
over  to  us  all  of  its  problem.  The  home 
is  the  one,  sacred  place  for  the  child."  But 
he  would  also  find  there  a  contradictory 
plea  of:  "Take  the  mothers  away  from 
the  school,  Of  all  inefficient,  unreliable 
people,  it  is  those  mother-women !"  After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  make  those  two 
cries  agree,  he  would  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  two  sets  of  mothers, 
the  home-staying  and  the  school-visiting 
kind.  Investigating  this  clue,  he  would  be 
led  into  a  blind  alley ;  discovering  that  the 
most  awake  and  alert  mothers  of  the  com- 
munity belong  to  a  widely  federated  organ- 
ization, through  her  individual,  faithful 
mother's  club.  His  next  supposition  would 
be  the  inevitable  one  that  the  atmosphere 
nf  the  home  aids  a  "sea-change"  of  ma- 
ternal   capabilities. 

In  the  home  he  would  find  a  varying  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  responsibility;  but 
an  irresistible  contagion  of  belief  in  the 
ineffectuality  of  the  modern  school  sys- 
tem. He  would  find  an  astonishing  fund 
of  unorganized  information,  and  the  reali- 
zation of  the  responsibility  of  a  mother- 
hood-to-many-children, not  necessarily  of 
blood  relation.     He  would  be  told  that  the 


industrial  revolution,  the  apartment  house 
and  the  increasing  employment  of  women 
outside  the  home  had  changed  so  much  of 
home  life  that  a  survey  based  on  the  hap- 
pily exempted,  exceptional  home  would 
have  no  value  to  Mars  or  man.  The  moth- 
ers would  demand  that  training  for  moth- 
erhood be  put  at  once  into  the  schools. 
That  not  even  fortunate  children,  carefully 
raised,  are  safe  as  long  as  the  mass  of 
children  are  finding  their  own  salvation  in 
neighborhood  gangs  and  later  in  adult 
groups  of  "Reds." 

He  would  rush  back  to  the  schools  with 
his  valuable  discovery.  "Why  not?  Put 
mothercraft  into  your  schools — all  of  your 
schools — and  the  next  generation  of  women 
will  not  earn  your  contempt.  Teach  care 
for  the  young,  the  sick,  the  helpless  in  the 
school ;  let  no  girl  of  thirteen,  fourteen, 
sixteen,  escape  without  the  knowledge  of 
food  values,  of  the  chemistry  of  foods,  of 
sewing,  of  scientific  home  organization,  of 
biology,  of  psychology,  oh,  increasingly, 
psychology — the  dignity  of  motherhood." 

He  would  be  told,  that  man  from  Mars, 
that  the  home  is  the  place  wherein  to  teach 
these  things;  and  that  indeed  a  few  schools 
are  teaching  them  ;  witness  the  overcrowd- 
ed curriculum.  (Bolsheviki  having  passed 
this  way!)  And  he  would  be  asked  to 
come  again,  when  a  mothers'  club  would 
be  in  session,  and  see  for  himself  what 
ignorant,  raw  women  those  mothers  are! 
(The  mothers  of  the  sacred  homes,  where 
children  should  be  increasingly  kept,  in- 
creasingly taught,  and  increasingly  exposed 
to   ignorant   mothercraft!) 

Returning  after  a  lonely  puzzled  contem- 
plation, he  would  add  to  his  own  con- 
fusion by  finding  many  of  the  polite  and 
pretty  teachers  fled,  to  establish  sacred 
homes  and  nests  of  their  own,  having 
joined  the  despised  ranks,  to  be  one  of 
"those  mothers."  He  would  even  find  a 
few  enrolled  as  members  of  the  mother's 
club,  their  position  immediately  reversed; 
experience  of  teacherhood  unable  to  refute 
the  stigma  of  motherdom !  And  the  Mar- 
sian  would  abandon   in  despair  the  survey. 

EDUCATION  A  MATTER  OF 
BIOLOGY 

By  Cora  Lenore  Williams 

Author  of  "Creative  Evolution"  and  "As  If" 

and  founder  of  the  Institute  for 

Creative  Education 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  mankind  has 
never  been  able  to  realize  its  ideal  in  the 
upbringing  of  the  young.  There  is  per- 
haps in  no  other  profession  of  the  day  so 
great  a  gap  between  theory  and  practice 
as  in  education.  Nor  is  our  age  singular 
in  this  regard.  "What  is  and  what  might 
be"  was  a  subject  of  discussion  as  far 
back  as  Plato.  And  that  education  has 
ever  fallen  short  of  its  ideal,  is  attested  by 
the  writers  all  down  the  centuries.  Here 
then,  as  Plato  would  tell  us,  is  a  univer- 
sal that  we  must  needs  have  intelligence 
of,  would  we  be  able  to  proceed  from  the 
many  particulars  of  sense  which  the  edu- 
cation problem  presents,  to  the  one  con- 
ception of  reason  essential  to  its  solution. 

In  view  of  the  age-long  character  of  the 
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educational  failure,  to  heap  opprobrium 
upon  school  and  teacher  is  idle.  These 
have  changed  with  the  changing  social  or- 
der; likewise,  homes  and  parents.  Look- 
as  we  ma}'  elsewhere,  the  trouble  lies  in 
the   philosophy   of   education    itself. 

So  perfect  was  the  earliest  formulation  of 
educational  precepts,  that,  like  the  geom- 
etry of  Euclid,  it  left  little  to  be  desired. 
But  like  that  geometry,  its  fundamental 
axiom  is,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  only  a 
postulate. 

Underneath  all  our  educational  theorems 
lies  the  assumption  that  one  generation  is 
able  to  forecast  what  is  best  for  the  next. 
This  is  the  parallel-axiom  of  pedagogy.  Its 
corollaries  will  come  quickly  to  mind : 
Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go.  *  *  *  As  the  twig  is  bent.  *  *  * 
Spare  the  rod.  *  *  *  No  one  has  ever 
thought  to  question  the  truth  of  these  un- 
less it  be  the  child  himself. 

Since  education  is  concerned  with  the 
right  functioning  of  the  individual  toward 
the  great  whole  of  life,  it  is  subject  like 
other  sciences  to  the  principles  of  rela- 
tivity. We  may  not  define  it  once  for  all. 
Whereas  yesterday  it  was  a  matter  of  so- 
cial and  economic  adjustment,  it  is  today 
a  question  of  what  makes  for  a  new  and  a 
better  world-order.  We  are  learning  that 
the  evolution  of  truth  is  one  of  progressive 
law.  The  conditions  of  life  change  rap- 
idly, hence,  what  constitutes  the  best  edu- 
cation for  a  particular  period  is  to  be  de- 
termined only  by  taking  a  cross-section  of 
the  life  and  thought  of  that  period.  We 
must  have  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
loved  one  all  in  mind  wdien  the  loved  one 
is  a  child  we  would  instruct. 

All  its  interests  and  activities  go  to  show- 
that  the  evolution  of  human  society  today 
is  in  the  direction  of  higher  and  higher  in- 
tegration. And  as  the  State  becomes  more 
definitely  integrated,  the  individual  com- 
ponent must  needs  evolve  accordingly. 
While  nations  are  still  young  and  States 
are  in  the  process  of  forming,  the  pioneer 
is  the  ideal  type  of  citizen.  But  the  day 
of  the  pioneer  has  passed.  We  have  to 
train  the  boy  to  be  wise  in  his  own  gen- 
eration even  as  was  his  father  before  him. 
Where  formerly  the  concern  of  education 
was  for  those  qualities  that  insure  the  free- 
dom and  initiative  of  the  individual,  that 
concern  is  now  how  best  to  fit  him  for  his 
place  in  an  organic  whole. 

And  is  not  that  what  democracy  is — the 
principle  of  relativity  applied  to  our  human 
relations?  Education  and  government — 
these  are  but  different  aspects  of  the  same 
problem.  When  we  have  learned  to  live 
democracy  we  shall  not  have  to  teach  it. 

THE    SPRING    VALLEY    SCHOOL 
MOTHERS  CLUB 

The  year's  report  from  this  school  surely 
justifies  to  the  most  skeptical  the  reason 
for  being-  of  a  mother's  club.  To  one 
needy  family  a  quart  of  milk  was  sent  daily, 
and  a  contribution  each  month  towards  the 
rent ;  positions  found  for  boys  and  girls 
forced  to  work;  eye  glasses,  for  children 
in  the  school,  bought,  and  new  shoes  sup- 
plied, and  old  shoes  mended ;  aid  given  to- 
wards defraying  a  dentist  bill ;  hot  lunches 
supplied  to  one  poorly  nourished  boy ; 
shoes  furnished  for  a  family  of  children  by 
one  club  member,  who  also  supplied  this 
same  family  for  months  with  a  daily  quart 
of   milk;   four   complete   Thanksgiving   din- 


ners sent  needy  families ;  an  average  of 
$10  a  month  spent  in  charitable  ways.  Wel- 
fare committee,  chairman,  Mrs.  Frank 
Howard. 

Five  social  meetings  at  the  club  with 
programs;  four  dances  at  the  rooms  of  the 
California  Club,  these  netting  $131.  Games 
purchased  for  the  soldiers  of  the  Thirteenth 
Infantry.  Social  committee,  chairman,  Mrs. 
John  ReValk.  Reception  committee,  chair- 
man, Mrs.  L.  Botcher. 

The  Spring  Valley  playground  on  Broad- 
way, between  Larkin  and  Polk  streets,  was 
dedicated  on  May  23,  1917,  a  direct  result 
of  the  unflagging  efforts  of  the  club.  Play- 
ground committee,  chairman,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Murray. 

Visits  made  to  the  sick,  and  flowers  sent. 
Sick  committee,  chairman,  Mrs.  Fred  Al- 
drich. 

A  donation  of  $20  sent  the  Red  Cross. 
Club  members  canvassed  the  neighborhood 
for  the  membership  drive,  turning  in  over 
600  membership  pledges.  Members  assist 
at  the  Red  Cross  sewing  rooms  every  Fri- 
day. 

President,  Mrs.  Samuel  Buckingham. 

The  compiler  of  these  columns  finds  this 
report  so  admirable  that  it  is  run,  alone, 
this  month  as  a  model.  We  talk  of  bal- 
anced meals  these  war  days ;  this  is  a  bal- 
anced calendar.  The  home-sick  cared  for, 
and  the  home-poor;  Red  Cross  work  in- 
dulged in,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
real  work  of  mother's  club,  which  is  the 
child.  This  club  is  to  be  congratulated, 
not  alone  for  having  indefatigable  workers 
and  an  executive  president,  but  on  the 
unusual  asset  of  a  principal  who  believes 
in  the  mother's  club,  and  who  is  one  of  the 
faithful   workers. 

Their  Immediate  Duty 

The  challenge  to  arrest  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  thirty-odd  clubs  is  their 
choice  of  club  executives  for  the  coming- 
year.  Soon  the  election  of  officers  will 
be  held.  It  has  been  proven  necessary 
this  war  year  to  have  executive  ability  of 
the  genuine  variety,  in  order  to  shoulder 
these  new  responsibilities.  It  is  not  too 
early  to  be  canvassing  the  individual  clubs 
for  such  hidden  or  emerging  talent.  Work- 
ers are  wanted ;  not  decorative  names  or 
languid  favorites.  This  reminder  should 
come  from  the  national  organization,  or 
from  the  State  headquarters.  Such  a  warn- 
ing would  be  heeded. 

The  Children's  Lark 

Rather  slots 
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Hear     the        me  a  -  dow  -  I«rk. 
A  collection  of  song  themes,    taken 

from   tbe  songs   of  the    Meadow  Lark   of 

California.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  themes* 

These   words  have   been  written  to  suit  young 

children, 
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Elite  Music  Co. 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 


Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 

Send  check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  CaL 


Beacon  News  Column 

Teachers  using  the  Beacon  Method  of 
Reading  have  found  that  its  simplicity 
leaves  them  with  more  time  for  supple- 
mentary work.  The  Young  and  Field  Lit- 
erary Readers  are  particularly  useful  in  sup- 
plementing the  Beacon  Readers  and  the 
Ginn  &  Company  Classics  for  Children  offer 
excellent  reading  material  for  all  grades. 

All  elementary  schools  need  more  mate- 
rial of  this  sort  during  the  spring  term. 
Teachers  and  librarians  will  find  in  the  fol- 
lowing editions,  recently  published,  excel- 
lent material  with  which  to  add  interest 
to  their  work : 

Ewing's  Jackanapes  and  Other  Stories 
(56c)  will  do  much  to  reveal  to  the 
American  child  the  life  his  English 
cousins  had  in  their  country.  From  the 
tales  in  this  book  pupils  will  learn  of  the 
courage  and  sacrifice  that  war  may  de- 
mand from  them  also. 
Dodge's  Hans  Brinker  (64c)  presents  in  an 
exceptionally  vivid  way  a  picture  of  the 
life  in  Holland  and  tells  the  story  of  the 
lifelong  struggle  of  each  generation  of 
Hollanders  against  the  ocean  and  the 
wind. 
Carroll's  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland 
(56c)  is  one  of  the  books  that  every  child 
should  read.  This  new  edition  by  Will- 
iam J.  Long,  with  Oliver  Herford's  illus- 
trations, is  by  far  the  most  attractive  now 
available  for  school  use. 
Cooper's  The  Spy  (64c)  is  particularly  suit- 
able for  reading  today  because  it  has  been 
called  the  great  American  patriotic  novel. 
( It  inculcates  far  more  successfully  than 
many  of  the  so-called  patriotic  readers 
the  spirit  of  loyalty,  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  the  other  stern  virtues  so 
important  in  times  of  national  sacrifice. 
Although  it  is  a  Revolutionary  story  it 
has  no  tinge  of  rancor  or  hatred  of  the 
British.) 

Faris'  Makers  of  Our  History  (80c)  con- 
tains sketches  of  the  lives  of  twenty- 
eight  representative  Americans  drawn 
from  all  periods  of  our  history.  These 
particular  Americans  were  selected  partly 
because  of  the  inspiring  lesson  that  the 
early  years  of  each  have  for  children  of 
today.  The  list  includes  Edison,  John 
Muir,  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and  Mark 
Twain,  as  well  as  the  older  heroes. 

These  and  many  other  supplementary  read- 
ers and  library  books  may  be 
ordered  from 

GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 


20  Second  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Memorizing  gems  of  literature  is  a  means 
of  enriching  the  child's  limited  expressional 
stock.  New  words,  strong  phrases,  tradi- 
tional allusions,  and  classical  expressions 
are  acquired  through  a  contest  that  helps 
to  give  them  both  richer  meaning  and 
•rreater  retention. 
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H.  W.  Fairbanks 


The  Problem   Method 

The  Department  of  Geography  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  short  reports  from  teach- 
ers who  are  trying  out  the  problem  method, 
with  statements  of  results  as  regards  in- 
terest shown  and  general  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils. 

The  advocates  of  the  older  method  of 
memory  work  claim  that  the  essentials  of 
geography  cannot  be  taught  through  the 
use  of  the  problem  method.  They  say  it 
is  all  very  good  and  interesting  to  the 
pupils  but  that  it  does  not  give  them  the 
"minimum  of  location"  called  for. 

In  a  later  issue  it  is  planned  to  present 
the  detailed  analysis  of  a  problem  in  Cali- 
fornia geography. 

Geography's   Great  Opportunity 

Are  we  as  teachers  awake  to  the  great 
possibilities  which  the  new  world  condi- 
tions open  up  for  the  subject  of  geography? 
Our  country  and  its  people  are  no  longer 
isolated.  We  can  no  longer  live  our  own 
lives  so  independent  of  other  peoples  as 
we  have  been  doing  heretofore.  As  a 
country  we  have  tried  to  keep  out  of  world 
"entanglements,"  but  now  we  must,  if  we 
would  fulfill  our  obligations,  take  our  place 
in  a  brotherhood  of  nations.  The  methods 
of  the  old  geography  whereby  facts  about 
the  world  are  dished  up  for  us  instead  of 
vital  relations  will  no  longer  answer. 

We  cannot  in  justice  to  the  children  and 
the  opportunities  the}'  are  going  to  have 
in  this  broader  life  ask  them  to  sit  down 
and  learn  by  rote  formal  statements  about 
peoples,  climates,  productions  and  indus- 
tries feeling  that  we  have  done  our  duty 
if  the}-  can  g'et  up  and  recite  these  things. 

Such  methods  will  not  meet  the  needs 
of  the  present.  True  geography  is  not  a 
statistical  recital  of  facts,  but  an  attempt 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  facts.  Geography 
is  the  one  single  study  of  the  curriculum 
capable  of  bringing  before  the  children  a 
realization  of  their  new  position  in  the 
w  i  irld. 

The  world  has  been  made  relatively 
smaller  and  we  have  been  brought  in  con- 
tact with  peoples  we  once  thought  outside 
of  our  remotest  interests.  Let  us  abandon 
as  quickly  as  possible  the  study  of  mere 
facts  about  the  earth,  for  there  is  no  real 
knowledge  in  facts  themselves,  and  attempt 
to  find  our  true  relation  to  such  facts  which 
alone  constitutes  that  geography  which  has 
any  value   for  the   schools. 

The  aim  of  true  geography,  which  is  as 
vet  not  generally  recognized  by  educators. 
but  which  the  teacher  of  true  insight  must 
strive  for  in  season  and  out  of  season,  is 
tu  understand  the  meaning  of  our  world 
environment,  rather  than  to  cram  our  heads 
with  meaningless  facts  about  it 
Are  We  Teaching  Geography  or  Merely 
Giving  Information? 

The  tendency  of  both  textbooks,  supple- 
mental readers  and  courses  of  study  is  to 
lead  the  teacher  away  from  what  is  strictly 
the  geographical  point  of  view  and  cause 
her  to  lose  herself  in  the  boundless  field 
pf  mere   information. 

This  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind 
when  discussing  with  a  school  principal  the 
question  as  to  what  should  be  included  in 


the  geography  course.  He  said:  "Would 
you  not  teach  the  industries?  Do  you  not 
think  the  children  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  such  things  ?"  The  idea  ex- 
pressed in  these  questions  is  very  wide- 
spread among  teachers.  Are  industrial  pro- 
cesses a  part  of  geography  ?  Have  they  any 
business  in  our  school  geographies?  We 
must  face  and  answer  such  questions  before 
we  can  expect  to  make  any  great  progress 
in  geography  teaching. 

Three  problems  are  involved  here.  The 
first  is:  Are  industrial  processes  a  part  of 
geography?  The  second  is:  Have  they 
any  real  value  for  the  pupil?  The  third  is: 
If  they  are  valuable,  should  they  be  made  a 
part  of  the  geography  course? 

There  are  a  number  of  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  introduction  of  much  industrial 
material  in  the  geography  course.  One  of 
these  is  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  limits 
as  well  as  the  true  significance  of  .geog- 
raphy. Another  is  that  the  details  of  in- 
dustrial processes  are  found  throughout 
nearly  all  our  geography  textbooks,  placed 
there  evidently  because  it  is  generally  held 
that  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  subject. 
Still  another  is  that  it  seems  to  be  gen- 
erally held  that  children  are  not  receiving 
the  proper  education  unless  they  study  the 
processes  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
raw  materials  and  their  transformation  into 
finished   products. 

In  the  first  place  industries  themselves 
have  no  more  relation  to  geography  than 
has  the  structure  of  the  abandoned  nest  to 
the  flight  of  the  young  birds  south  at  the 
coming  of  winter.  At  the  World's  Fair  we 
went  through  the  flour  mill  while  it  was 
in  operation.  The  process  of  flour  "making 
was  interesting  and  entertaining.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  six  months  from  that 
time  that  any  one  of  us  could  have  given 
an  intelligent  description  of  how  the  grain 
was  turned  into  fine  white  flour  or  that  we 
received  any  permanent  benefit  from  the  ex- 
perience. How  much  less  impressive  and 
how  much  more  easily  forgotten  is  the 
process  of  handling  the  wheat  and  the  mak- 
ing of  flour  described  in  many  of  our 
geographies  along  with  the  study  of  wheat. 

In  our  geography  we  very  legitimately 
study,  as  one  item  in  a  long  list  of  items, 
the  causes  which  have  governed  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  great  wheat  districts,  and 
the  various  things  which  have  made  it  pos- 
sible to  grow  wheat  profitably  in  a  given 
locality,  such  as  soil,  climate,  accessibility 
to  market,  etc.  But  we  have  no  more  right 
to  include  in  this  geographic  study  the 
making  of  flour  out  of  the  wheat  than  we 
have  to  follow  it  still  farther  and  make  a 
study  of  the  various  ways  in  which  wheat 
can  be  fixed  up  in  palatable  dishes. 

Notwithstanding  the  absurdity  on  gen- 
eral principles  of  a  grouping  of  such  abso- 
lutely unrelated  things  as  those  mentioned 
above,  it  does  not,  nevertheless,  always  fol- 
low that  they  should  be  kept  separate. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  especially, 
the  pupil  has  not  yet  begun  to  separate  the 
points  of  view  from  which  his  environment 
can  be  studied.  He  looks  at  the  world 
about  him  synthetically.  Analysis  will 
come    later.      At    this    stage    it    would    be 


wrong  to  draw  a  sharp  line,  or  really  any 
line  at  all,  between  geography  and  nature' 
study.  If  wheat  is  grown  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  ground  into  flour  nearby,  and  the 
child  comes  more  or  less  in  contact  with 
these  things,  then  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  he  should  learn  as  much  about  them 
in  a  concrete  way  as  is  possible,  for  such 
studies  constitute  one  of  the  means  by 
which  he  progresses  and  becomes  intelli- 
gent as  regards  his  life  conditions.  But 
if  wheat  is  grown  nearby  and  the  mills 
are  one  hundred  miles  away,  completely 
outside  of  his  experience,  then  it  would  be 
an  absurdity  for  him  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory and  recite  in  class  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  making  of  flour.  If  he  ex- 
pects in  some  way  to  be  concerned  in  this 
work  it  is  better  to  learn  the  process  from 
experience. 

Industrial  processes  are,  then,  at  no 
stage,  a  real  part  of  geography,  but  during 
that  elementary  period  when  subjects  have 
not  yet  become  differentiated  such  indus- 
tries as  are  closely  related  to  the  life  of 
the  child  may  be  legitimately  introduced 
with  it  as  a  part  of  his  environment. 

At  an  advanced  stage  the  descriptions  of 
industrial  processes  should  have  no  place 
whatever  in  the  study  of  geography.  Na- 
ture study  deals  essentially  with  the  en- 
vironment. Industrial  processes  which  are 
far  removed  from  the  environment  cannot 
be  classed  under  the  head  of  nature  study, 
and  they  have  no  relation  to  geography  un- 
less in  some  way  earth-conditioned. 
Whether  a  flour  mill  in  a  given  place 
should  be  run  by  water  power  or  by  fuel 
depends  upon  geographical  conditions,  but 
farther  than  that  in  the  making  of  flour 
we  cannot  legitimately  go.  The  so-called 
geographical  readers  which  deal  largely 
with  industry  cannot  be  used  to  teach  geog- 
raphy. They  are  as  worthless  as  are  those 
geographies  which  present  their  facts  as 
mere  disconnected  statements  or  descrip- 
tions. 

If  the  children  were  really  like  phono- 
graphs, into  which  we  can  repeat  facts 
and  then  call  them  out  at  will,  it  might 
be  permissible  to  cram  them  with  the  facts 
of  industrial  processes,  but  with  our  pres- 
ent interpretation  of  the  human  mind  this 
would  appear  perfectly  indefensible.  Chil- 
dren get  tired  of  the  everlasting  cramming 
process  and  too  often  get  away  from  it  as 
soon  as  they  can. 

Unless  in  particular  cases  where  indus- 
trial processes  appear  to  help  make  more 
clear  the  ideas  of  the  geopraphy  lesson  it 
would  appear  that  their  association  with 
the  geography  tends  to  obscure  the  main 
object  which  should  be  held  in  view.  Geog- 
raphy will  never  attain  its  true  position  in 
the  estimation  of  educators  until  completely 
separated  from  the  various  bits  of  infor- 
mation about  all  sorts  of  things  which  we 
now  dose  out  to  the  children  with  the  geog- 
raphy because  we  cannot  find  any  other 
convenient  place  to  put  them. 


HAVE 


Health V    ^finno-      Oculists    and   Physicians 
ncallllJiOllUllg)    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

R  a  A  II  t  if  19 1  Fvac  many  years  before  it  was 
ueaulHUI  E-JCS  0  tic  red  as  a  Domestic  Eye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eves  that  Need 
Care.  Try  ith.  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— 2$o  Smarting— 
Just  Eye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist^accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Tree. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY     COMPANY.    Chicago,    III. 
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Editorial 


ANALYTICAL  ATTITUDE  IN 
TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 

The  wideawake  teacher  is  constantly 
analyzing  the  various  situations  as  they 
arise  in  her  experience,  and  by  such  pro- 
cess adds  to  her  ability  as  a  teacher.  She 
is  constantly  referring  to  her  pedagogical 
books  and  magazines  and  comparing  oth- 
ers' experiences  with  hers,  thus  keeping 
alive  and  in  growing  condition  her  pro- 
fessional  attitude. 

Every  classroom  is  the  best  sort  of  edu- 
cational laboratory,  and  every  recitation 
an  interesting'  and  edifying  experiment. 
And  just  as  the  chemist  becomes  expert 
in  the  analysis  and  re-arrang'ement  of  the 
chemical  compounds,  so  does  the  live 
teacher  become  expert  in  dealing  with  the 
elements  at  her  disposal.  It  is  this  con- 
stant opportunity  for  study  and  re-arrange- 
ment that  breaks  the  monotony  of  every- 
day work  and  gives  zest  and  satisfaction  in 
the  task  at  hand. 


INDIVIDUAL  VS.   GROUP   IN 
DISCIPLINARY    PROBLEMS 

Teachers  and  principals  need  to  guard 
against  a  policy  that  inflicts  disciplinary 
measures  upon  all  the  children  in  a  group 
because  a  few  of  them  abuse  the  ordinary 
privileges  and  courtesies  of  the  institution. 
It  is  the  larger  number  that  should  shape 
the  policies  and  the  attitude.  It  is  ex- 
tremely trying  for  a  teacher  to  keep  sweet, 
and  in  a  wholesome  teaching  attitude,  when 
some  smart  "aleck"  in  the  group  keeps 
acting  in  an  exasperating  manner.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  necessary  that  she  does 
maintain  her  poise  and  dignity  for  the  sake 
of  the  rest  of  the  class  who  have  no  part 
in  the  disturbing  element.  The  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  eliminate  the  disturbing  factor 
until  such  time  that  she  can  deal  with  him 
or  her  in  a  manner  befitting  the  occasion. 
The  same  holds  good  in  dealing  with  the 
failures  and  the  slackers  in  the  daily  as- 
signments and  recitations.  It  is  extremely 
easy  for  a  teacher  to  let  an  indifferent 
pupil  determine  largely  her  attitude  toward 
the  whole  class.  But  this  is  poor  policy. 
Better  by  far  give  more  attention  to  the 
larger  working  majority  and  let  the  others 
feel    their   loss   in   some   unspoken   manner. 

^A'hat  holds  true  for  the  teacher  in  deal- 
ing with  her  pupils,  holds  also  true  for  a 
principal     in     dealing    with     his     group     of 


teachers,  or  with  the  children  in  the  school 
as  a  whole.  Never  should  a  whole  group 
of  teachers  or  pupils  be  placed  under  sus- 
picion, or  be  denied  ordinary  courtesies  and 
privileges  merely  because  someone  or  few 
of  their  group  have  abused  such  privi- 
leges. 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN  AND  THE 
PRESENT  GREAT  CONFLICT 

The  celebration  of  Lincoln's  Birthday 
this  rear  was  fraught  with  greater  sig- 
nificance than  ever  before.  In  this  great 
world  struggle  the  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans  have  turned  to  the  great  lib- 
erator in  memories  of  hope  and  consola- 
tion. The  question  is :  What  would  Lin- 
coln do  in  this  great  crisis?  The  likeness 
of  aims  in  this  struggle,  and  the  one  which 
this  great  American  led  his  people  through, 
is  apparent,  and  hence  the  double  signifi- 
cance of  the  celebration  of  his  birthday. 

This  conflict  seems  not  yet  to  have 
reached  its  Gettysburg.  There  seems  not 
yet  to  have  been  enough  blood  spilled  to 
satisfy  the  gods.  There  were  these  peri- 
ods of  depression  and  doubt  in  the  civil 
struggle  in  America,  but  never  did  this 
great  soul  doubt  the  final  outcome.  As 
his  picture  appears  in  the  business  win- 
dows and  eulogies  of  him  appear  in  the 
different  publications,  so  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  turn  to  his  life  for  hope 
and  inspiration.  It  was  then  a  struggle  ; 
it  is  now  a  struggle  to  determine  whether 
"governments  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth." 


EVERY  DAY  MAKES  NEW  HISTORY 

PRESENT  EVENTS  ARE 
BASED  ON  HISTORY  THAT  HAS  GONE  BEFORE 

Twelve  Special  Historical  Readers  That  furnish  Much  EUROPEAN  BACKGROUND 

Button's  Little  Stories  of  France... : 6th  year  $  .40 

Button's  Little  Stories  of  England "       "  .40 

Dutton's   Little  Stories  of  Germany "...... "       "  .40 

Guerber's  Stories  of  Old  France.... "       "  .65 

Guerber's  ^Stories  of  Modern  France .65 

Guerber's  Stories  of  the  English "       "  .65 

Haaren  and  Polands'  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages  "  .50 

Haaren  and  Polands'  Famous  Men  of  Modern  Times "  .50 

Pitman's   Stories  of   Old   France 7th  year  .60 

Rolfe's  Tales  from  English  History "       "  .50 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan 8th  year  .65 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Russia "       "  .65 

Wholesale  rates  on  Class  Supplies 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

330  East  22nd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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THE    ELECTION    OF 
SCHOOL  TRUSTEES 

The  school  district  is  the  smallest  unit 
of  democracy.  If  we  keep  the  country  safe 
for  democracy  we  must  keep  the  school 
district  safe.  It  is  the  source  of  our  patri- 
otism. It  is  the  beginning  of  our  repre- 
sentative Government.  The  school  trustee 
represents  the  people  of  his  district.  He 
employs  the  teacher,  provides  the  school 
facilities  and  sees  that  the  children  of  the 
district  attend  school.  It  is  an  important 
office.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools 
should  send  out  frequent  notices  to  the 
trustees.  And  before  the  annual  election 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  importance 
of  holding  the  election,  and  of  having  the 
people  of  the  district  vote.  The  trustee 
serves  without  pay.  His  services  are  of 
value  and  should  be  appreciated,  especially 
if  service  is  rendered  for  the  entire  people 
of  the  distirct,  with  the  interest  of  the  chil- 
dren  as  the  important  factor. 

HIGHER  PAY  FOR  TEACHERS 

The  usual  method  of  writing  articles  on 
teachers'  salaries  is  to  compare  salaries 
paid  in  different  cities,  and  then  draw  con- 
clusions. It  is  usually  claimed  that  the 
larger  the  salary  the  better  the  teacher.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  the  large  salaries  paid 
in  cities  attract  the  best  teachers  from  rural 
districts  and  other  towns  and  cities.  This 
is  not  necessarily  true.  Large  salaries  have 
little  to  do  with  quality  of  teaching.  The 
best  teachers  continue  to  be,,  like  poets, 
born,  not  made.  The  normal  schools  and 
universities  have  added  to  the  birthright  of 
many  teachers.  High  salaries,  however, 
have  not  made  a  record  .  for  efficiency. 
Higher  pay  for  teachers  at  this  time  is 
a  matter  of  simple  justice.  The  teacher  has 
received  merely  a  living  wage.  Now  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  doubled,  the  teacher 
has  not  enough  money  to  pay  her  board 
and  meet  the  demands  upon  her.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  elementary  teach- 
ers. There  will  be  a  definite  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  present  administration  to  in- 
crease the  common  school  fund,  and  pro- 
vide more  money  for  teachers'  salaries. 
The  increase  should  come  through  the 
State  school  fund  rather  than  by  county 
funds  or  special  taxes.  The  State  school 
Ui i id  helps  out  the  poorer  district  and  is 
therefore  the  fund  that  should  be  aug- 
mented. 

Trustees,    superintendents   and   taxpayers 
should    take    this    matter   up    with    the   As- 


semblymen and  Senators.  The  resolutions 
of  teachers  do  not  have  the  same  effect 
as  the  voice  of  a  taxpayer  who  recognizes 
the  importance  and  justice  of  higher  pay 
for  elementary  teachers. 
*       *       * 

THE  LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

The  Lincoln  school  of  San  Francisco  is 
unique  in  that  it  has  a  live  alumni  asso- 
ciation. Once  each  year  it  celebrates  with 
a  banquet.  The  teachers  and  pupils  who 
were  members  of  the  school  before  1881 
are  entitled  to  membership.  It  is  remark- 
able that  so  many  of  the  boys  before  1881 
are  now  prominent  in  the  life  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. And  how  they  appreciate  the  an- 
nual dinner  together  on  Lincoln's  day. 
Each  one  of  those  old-time  boys  is  a  friend 
of  the  public  school,  and  are  examples  of  the 
product  of  the  public  schools  forty  years 
ago. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  one  of  the  boys  of 
the  Lincoln  school,  had  the  true  spirit  of 
youthful  enthusiasm  as  he  talked  to  us 
about  the  alumni  dinner.  Dr.  Decker  is 
himself  a  fine  example  of  the  boys  of  the 
old  Lincoln  school.  For  nearly  forty  years 
he  has  kept  his  office  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  where  the  site  of  the  school  house 
was.  And  as  a  native  son,  a  former  school 
director  and  a  progressive  student  in  his 
profession,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  product 
of   the    old    Lincoln    school. 

We  hope  that  the  patriotic  wish  of  the 
late  principal,  W.  VV.  Stone,  to  build  a 
suitable  monument  to  Lincoln  will  be 
realized. 

WAR 

The  war  is  full  upon  us.  We  realize  as 
never  before  what  it  means.  It  is  not  the 
high  price  of  food,  the  Thrift  stamp,  or 
Liberty  loan  that  makes  us  conscious.  It 
is  the  change  in  the  people.  The  criti- 
cism of  the  administration  has  changed 
from  the  people  to  a  few  of  those  whose 
interests  are  affected.  The  great  heart  of 
the  people  is  with  the  President,  and  send- 
ing him  good  thoughts,  hoping  that  his 
plans  and  purposes  will  have  full  fruition. 
The  school  teachers  and  the  children  are 
for'  the  kind  of  war  that  will  bring  peace, 
and  bring  it  quickly. 

*       #       * 

THE  NEW  YORK 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

The  new  Board  of  Education  in  Xew 
York  consists  of  seven  members  instead  of 
forty-six.  Mayor  Hylan  appointed  two 
women  on  the  board.  He  refused  to  ap- 
point a  representative  of  the  teaching  force 
on  board.  He  did,  however,  recommend 
that  the  advice  of  teachers  be  considered 
and  that  the  president  of  the  teachers' 
council  be  invited  to  sit  with  the  board, 
with  a  voice  but  no  vote.  The  board  abol- 
ished the  committee  plan  of  government. 

PAVILION   SCHOOL   HOUSES 

Hoards  of  education  contemplating  build- 
ing new  school  houses  should  consult  with 
Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar  of  the  U.  S.  Board 
of  Education.  Dr.  Dresslar  has  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  school  architecture 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  His  long  resi- 
dence in  California  also  fits  him  to  consider 
our  special  needs.  The  school  pavilion  is 
adapted  to  our  country  high  schools.  It  is 
an  economical  plan  where  grounds  are  not 
expensive. 


WESTERN    SCHOOL   NEWS 

Supt.  A.  C.  Barker,  formerly  of  Oakland,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Vallejo.  Superintendent  Barker  has  a  splendid 
record  for  service  in  the  public  schools.  He 
was  very  popular  with  the  Oakland  teachers, 
and  the  citizens  of  Vallejo  are  fortunate  in  se- 
curing   so    valuable    a    man. 

*  *       * 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond,  the  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentative of  Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  has  added 
new  laurels  to  her  efficiency.  The  State  of 
Utah  has  made  a  five-year  adoption  of  Gregg 
shorthand  rational  typewriting,  office  training 
for  stenographers  and  speed  studies.  Four 
fundamental  and  basal  texts.  Efficiency  and 
service  based  on  merit  is  making  the  Gregg 
Publishing    Co.    texts    so    universally    popular. 

*  *       * 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore  as  the 
President  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
School  and  Teachers'  College,  January  5,  was 
a  notable  educational  event.  The  daily  papers 
and  many  educational  journals  featured  the  oc- 
casion. Dr.  Moore's  address  was  scholarly  and 
eloquent. 

Greetings  were  extended  on  behalf  of  the 
State  by  Hon.  Albert  J.  Wallace,  representing 
Governor  Stephens;  on  behalf  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  by  E.  P.  Clarke,  president:  the 
University  of  California,  President  Benjamin 
fde  Wheeler:  the  Endowed  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  California,  and  Leland  Stanford,  junior, 
University,  Dr.  Ellwood  P.  Cubberly;  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  of  California,  Edward  L.  Hardy, 
president,  San  Diego  State  Normal:  the  State's 
City  School  Systems,  Dr.  Albert  Shiels,  super- 
intendent Los  Angeles  City  Schools;  the  State 
Educational  Associations  of  California,  William 
L.  Stephens,  superintendent  of  schools,  Long 
Beach,  and  vice-president  of  the  California 
Council  of  Education;  the  State's  County  School 
Systems,  Mark  Keppel,  superintendent  Los  An- 
geles County  Schools;  the  Faculty  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Miss  Josephine  E.  Seaman,  Depart- 
ment of  English  of  the  Normal  School;  the 
Alumni  of  the  Normal  School,  Miss  May  Gear- 
hart,  Supervisor  of  Art,  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Student  Body 
of  the  Normal  School,  Miss  Evelyn  Flowers 
of   the    Senior    Class. 

■f       *       * 

Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  of  Secondary 
Education,  has  called  the  State  High  School 
Principals'  Convention  for  April  11-13,  inclusive. 
It  will  be  held  in  Oakland.  All  principals  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  attend  this  convention.  Among 
the  topics  that  will  be  discussed  are:  "Voca- 
tional Education,  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill;" 
"Physical  Education  and  Co-operation  of  the 
Schools   in   War   Work." 

The    Institute    for    Public    Service,    New    York, 

reports    160    schools    without    teachers    in    Iowa, 

and    tbat    the    three    teacher    training    schools    in 

New   York    City   has    50%    less    registration    than 

in    1913. 

*       *       * 

Two  School  Trustees  in  Tulare  County  be- 
came involved  in  a  fight  over  local  school  affairs 
and  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  the  Trustees. 

The  department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  of  superin- 
tendents will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  February 
25  to  March  2.  The  N.  E.  A.  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Pittsburg,  June  29  to  July  6, 
1918.  The  N.  E.  A.  bulletin  will  be  sent  free, 
giving  program  and  valuable  information.  Ad- 
dress J.  W.  Crabtree,  secretary,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Susan  Dorsey  of  Los  Angeles,  director 
for   California. 

The  election  of  School  Trustees  will  occur  on 
the   last    Friday  in   March. 

Supt.  Dan  White,  in  his  "Course  of  Study," 
says: 

"Every  teacher  should  endeavor  to  inter- 
est the  parents  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
Encourage  them  to  visit  and  see  the  work 
that  is  being  done  in  the  school  from  day 
to  day.  Give  them  to  understand  that  you 
enjoy  their  visits  and  consider  them  help- 
ful. Encourage'  Trustees  to  visit  and  take 
a  more  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  Enlist  the  support  of  the  local 
papers,  and  by  all  mean?  let  your  school 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  affairs  of 
the   community." 
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Important  New  Publications 


GARDEN    STEPS 
By  Ernest  Cobb 

A  thoroughly  patriotic  text,  inspired  by 
present-day  necessity  and  the  Govern- 
ment's  desire   for  instruction   in   gardening. 

Designed  for  systematic  classroom  work, 
in  preparation  for  or  in  connection  with 
the   outdoor  work. 

Gives  full  directions  for  growing  all  the 
important  garden  vegetables,  with  chapters 
on  tools,  soils,  fertilizers,  sprays  and  poi- 
sons,   etc. 

Is  in  full  accord  witli  Government  bul- 
letins, but  more  direct,  more  compact, 
more    teachable    and    usable. 


THE   THOMPSON    READERS 
By  John   G.  Thompson  and   Inez   Bigwood 
A    method   series,    characterized    by: 
.Many  new  and    workable   ideas. 
Much  fresh  and  attractive  material,  never 
before    published. 

Selections  that  are  all  of  true  literary 
value  and  appealing  to  the  pupil. 

Grading  so  exact  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ficult step  from  book  to  book — thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  for  reading-  several  books 
of  one  grade  before  progressing  to  a 
higher. 

Book  One,    1_'S  pp.-,   36c         Hook  Three,    19.'  pp.,   44c 
Hook  Two.  160  pp.,  40c  Hook   Four,     214  pp.,   50c 

Teacher's  Manual,  S4  pp.,  30c.     Word  ISuilding,  in  press 


Write  us  for  full  information 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 


BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

565  MARKET  STREET,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  have  announced 
that  N.  C.  Grimes  has  taken  charge  of  their 
work  in  Northern  California  and  Nevada. 
'  Mr.  Grimes  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.  He  has  held  various  school 
positions.  He  has  been  a  rural  school 
teacher  and  principal  of  a  grammar  school. 
He  has  been  a  high  school  teacher,  an  in- 
structor in  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  for  four  years  was  head 
of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Arizona.  He  was  a  year  in 
the  University  of  Oregon  as  assistant  to 
the  president  and  has  done  some  secre- 
tarial work  in  matters  connected  with  Stan- 
ford University. 


The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards  and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the  passing 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.   1.  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  and  High   School   Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mail,  25c;  three  Scales  (one  each),  50c.      Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 

ZANER   &   BLOSER   COMPANY 

PENMANSHIP      SPECIALISTS  COLUMBUS,   OHIO 

Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 


Bradley's  Books  and  Blocks 

For  Use  in 

Kindergarten,  School  and  Home 

Our  complete  line  of  books  include  Stories  to  Tell,  Supplementary  Readers,  Songs 
and  Games,  Kindergarten  Guides,  Art  and  Handwork  Suggestions. 

Hennessey  Building  Blocks,  Bungalow  Building  Blocks,  Kindergarten  Blocks,  Cube 
Root  Blocks,  Primary  Counting  Blocks,  Cubical  Counting  Blocks,  Geometrical 
Surfaces  and  Solids  and  Practical  Measurement  Dissected  Blocks. 

MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 


20    SECOND   STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
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ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION  JANUARY 

7-12,  1918 

The  State  Board  of  Education  held  its 
regular  quarterly  session  at  Sacramento, 
January  7-12,   1918. 

Authorization  was  .given  for  the  publica- 
tion of  a  series  of  twelve  lessons  on  war 
citizenship,  prepared  by  R.  L.  Ashley  of 
Pasadena.  These  pamphlets  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  high  schools  that  can  make 
use  of  them. 

The  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools 
was  authorized  to  call  the  convention  of 
high    school    principals   April    11-13. 

\ew  names  were  added  to  the  Committee 
on  Students'  Working  Reserve  as  follows: 
Chas.  A.  YYhitmore,  vice  Marshall  DeMotte, 
Prof.  B.  II.  Crocheron,  J.  B.  Lillard,  Tracy 
R.    Keller,   Clark   \Y.    I  letherington. 

An  agreement,  to  be  signed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  California,  estab- 
lishing a  basis  for  the  training  of  voca- 
tional teachers  of  agricultural,  trade  and 
industrial  subjects  under  the  Federal  and 
State  vocational  education  acts,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  board. 

Frank  H.  Ball  was  appointed  director  of 
evening  schools  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers of  vocational  and  industrial  subjects  at 
Los  Angeles,  as  provided  by  the  Federal 
and  State  acts  for  vocational  education. 

All  bids  for  texts  in  spelling  were  re- 
jected, and  the  board  declared  its  intention 
of  revising  the  State  Trial  Speller  for  use 
as  the  State  series  textbook. 

The  prices  of  the  New  State  Series  Third 
and  Eighth  readers  were  fixed  as  follows  : 

Third  reader  f.  o.  b.  Sacramento  22  cents, 
postpaid  28  cents. 

Fourth  reader  f.  o.  b.  Sacramento  •  27 
cents  ;  postpaid  35  cents. 

Pending  applications  for  high  school  cre- 
dentials, credentials  in  special  subjects, 
recommendations  for  health  and  develop- 
ment certificates  and  life  diplomas  were 
disposed   of. 

The  following  statement  of  principles, 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Legis- 
lation,  was  adopted  by  the  board: 

1.  Concerning  the  tax  limitation  measure, 
we  favor  the  amendment  of  this  measure 
so  as  to  restore  the  minimum  amounts  per 
unit  of  average  daily  attendance  in  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  in  effect  before 
the  passage  of  this  act.  We  also  favor 
the  amendment  of  said  measure  so  as  to 
make  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion a  member  of  the  State  board  of  author- 
ization; an  amendment  so'as  to  provide  an 
annual  increase  in  the  amount  of  school 
funds  that  will  be  proportionate  to  the  in- 
crease in  average  daily  attendance;  an 
amendment  so  as  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  support  of  newly  created  districts  and 
for  such  additions  to  the  school  fund  as 
may  be  necessary  to  meet  increasing  de- 
mands on  the  schools. 

2.  Concerning  elementary  school  finances 
we  favor  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  State 
funds  set  aside  for  elementary  schools  from 
$15  to  approximately  $17  per  pupil  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance.  We  also  favor  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  county  fund  for 
elementary  schools  from  $550  per  teacher 
to  approximately  $700  per  teacher,  after 
deducting  the  amount  received  from  State 
apportionments,  provided  that  each  county 
shall  raise  a  minimum  of  approximately  $20 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance. 


The  list  of  high  school  textbooks  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Secondary  Schools,  in  accordance 
with  the  high  school  textbook  law  enacted 
by  the  1917  Legislature,  was  adopted  by 
the  board,  subject  to  certain  modifications 
agreed  upon. 

Authorization  was  given  the  commission- 
er of  vocational  education  for  publishing  a 
bulletin  on  the  training  of  teachers  in  agri- 
culture. 

Retirement  Salary  Business 

The  following  appointments  of  examin- 
ing physicians  were  made  to  replace  physi- 
cians who  had  entered  the  military  service  : 
Dr.  F.  F.  Gundrum,  vice  Dr.  Jas.  H.  Park- 
inson, Sacramento;  Dr.  Harry  M.  Wege- 
forth,  vice  Dr.  Paul  Wegeforth,  San  Diego; 
Dr.  C.  Van  Zwalenburg,  vice  Dr.  W.  W. 
Roblee,  Riverside. 

Requests  from  Robert  H.  Lane,  E.  J. 
Lickley  and  E.  E.  Hitchcock,  all  of  Los 
Angeles,  to  be  classed  as  educational  ad- 
ministrators, in  order  that  they  might  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  teachers' 
retirement  law,  were  granted,  upon  infor- 
mation that  had  not  previously  been  before 
the  board. 

Payment  of  retirement  salaries  aggre- 
gating $58,817.24  for  the  quarter  ending 
December  31,  1917,  was  authorized. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Five  hundred  dollars  per  annum — Mary 
L.  Belding,  Mrs.  Minnie  K.  Bisby,  Mrs. 
Edith  M.  Bonelli,  Marie  Eleanor  Doran, 
Belle  M.  Duncan,  Susie  H.  Earle,  Frank 
G.  Huskey,  Ella  J.  Morton,  Lilly  K.  Piper, 
Alice  M.  Stincen,  L.  E.  Vickers,  Hattie  L. 
Wooll,  Annie  M.  York. 

Under  Section  14  of  the  law — Mary  PI. 
Buckham,  Estella  R.  Davis,  Luella  A.  Dun- 
can, Mary  Holmes,  Dora  Kozminsky,  Jen- 
nie S.  Merritt. 

Refunds  of  erroneous  salary  deductions, 
amounting  to  $409,  were  authorized. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  special 
session  during  the  week  of  February  18. 
C.  S.  PIXLEY,    Acting  Secretary. 


JOHN    ROBERT    GREGG 

-\uthor  of  Gregg  Shorthand — a  system  that  is 
surely  supplanting  all  the  other  systems  now  ex- 
tant. More  than  2,000,000  copies  sold.  A  prac- 
tical inspiration  to  the  American  youth.  A  gen- 
tleman of  deep,  kindly  impulses.  Elbert  Hub- 
bard said  of  him.  "The  name  Gregg  means  to 
me.  and  thousands  of  others,  shorthand  and 
longhead." 


THE  NEW 

HIGH    SCHOOL 

LIST 

Includes  the 
following: 

English 

Knowles'   Oral   English. 

Gerrish  and  Cunningham's  Practical 
English  Composition. 

Allen's  Review  of  English  Grammar. 

Sandwick  and  Bacon's  High  School 
Word   Book. 

Duncan,  Beck  and  Graves'  Prose  Speci- 
mens. 

Latin 

Moulton's   Introductory  Latin. 

Towle  and  Jenks'  Caesar's   Gallic  War. 

German 

Span h oof d's   Elementarbuch. 
Mosher-Jenney,    Lern   und    Lesebuch. 
Zinnecker's   Deutsch   fur   Anfanger. 
Manfred's   Ein   praktischer  Anfang. 
Holzwarth's    Gruss    aus    Deutschland. 
Wesselhoeft's   German   Composition. 

Italian 

Bowen's    Italian    Reader. 

French 

Fraser   and    Squair's    French    Grammar, 

Complete. 
Fraser     and     Squair's     Shorter     French 

Course. 
Fontaine's   En   France. 
Grandgent's      Selections      for      French 

Composition. 

Spanish 

Marion  &  Garennes.   Lengua   Castellana. 
Hills  and  Ford's  First  Spanish   Course. 
Bransby's   Spanish   Reader. 
Nelson's   Spanish   American    Reader. 
Whittem   and   Andrade's   Spanish   Com- 
mercial   Correspondence. 
W'axman's  A  Trip  to  South  America. 

History 

Webster's  Ancient  History. 
Webster's   Early   European   History. 

Mathematics 

Wells  &  Hart's  First  Year  Algebra. 
Wells  &  Hart's  Second    Course    in    Al- 
gebra. 
Wells  &  Hart's  Geometry. 
Wells  Complete  Trigonometry. 

Science 

Elhuff's   General  Science. 
Allen   &   Gilbert's  Textbook  in   Botany. 
Walter's    Principles  of   Health   Control. 
Arey,    Bryant,   Clendenin   and   Morrey's 

Physiography. 
Coleman's  Textbook  of  Physics. 
Newell's   General   Chemistry. 

Business  English 

Buhlig's   Business   English. 
Buhlig's  First   Year   English. 


D.C.  Heath  &  Company 


565  Market  St. 


San  Francisco 
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V  FOR-ASINGLE- FEE* YOUJOINALL OFFICES 


u 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Stcinway  Hall  Flat  Iron  Bld'g. Munscy  Bld'g  New  York  LIFE  Bldg. 

ST.  PAUL  CHATTANOOGA.TENN.  SPOKANE.  WASH. 
exchange  bank  bldg. Temple  Court                  Chamber  of  commerce  Bld'g. 


Rubber  Stamp 

OUTFITS 
FOR    TEACHERS'    USE 

Moise—Klinkner  Co. 

369   MARKET    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at    Salaries 
Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
IN   THE  WORLD 

— California   Offices — 
BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  mei.  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


Dr. 

Charles  W. 

Decker 

SURGEON 

DENTIST 

Rooms    308, 

309, 

310,  Third  Floor 

Phelan    Building 

Teleph 

one    K 

:arny    1630 

San    Francisco,    Cal. 

MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common   Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring    Roller,    Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring   Roller,   Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c   to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage  for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING    PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely    Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD    H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter   2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Office   Hours:   11   a.   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    bv    Appointment 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas    1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official    Watch    Inspectors    for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH   PRICE  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


WILLIAM  H.  KEITH 
Teacher   of   Singing 

VOICE   PLACEMENT  A   SPECIALTY 

Residence   Studio,   1280  Vallejo   St. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Phone  Franklin  3922 


JSIDERGARTEN 

\m        PRIMARY  ^ 

Wagazine/ 


15c 


IF  you  a're  a  Primary  or  a 
Rural  Teacher  you  can  get 
above  magazine,  the  oldest 
in  the  world  of  its  kind  and 
one  of  the  most  helpful  in 
your  work,  3  mos.  for  15c. 
CI  ™  „.,,  J.  H.  SHULTS  Co. 
$1    a   yeal.   Manistee,  Mich. 


THERE    IS 

JOY  IN  THE  PENMANSHIP  CLASS 

when  the  Palmer  Method  of  Writing  is  taught  by  a  teacher 
who  has  qualified  under  our  personal  direction,  through  our 
CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE.  Teachers  taught  quickly 
how  to  lead  their  pupils  progressively  step  by  step  from 
slow  finger  movement  handwriting,  and  cramped,  unhealth- 
ful  posture,  to  a  style  of  penmanship  embodying  legibility, 
rapidity,  ease,  and  endurance,  with  the  accompanying  hy- 
gienic position.  There  have  been  no  failures  when  the 
Palmer   Method    Plan   has   been    followed    with    fidelity. 

Complete  course  only  ten  dollars;  three  months,  five 
dollars. 

Training  free  to  teachers  whose  pupils  have  been  pro- 
vided    with     our     penmanship     manuals. 

Write     today     for     complete     information. 

THE    A.    N.    PALMER    COMPANY 


HYGIEIA  DUSTLESS 

95%   PURE   PRECIPITATED    CHALK 


Samples    Free    to    Teachers 
Sold  by  Leading  Dealers 

The  American  Crayon  Company 

SANDUSKY,  O.     -     WALTHAM,  MASS. 
C.  F.  Weber  &  Co., 

San    Francisco 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 
Stencils  and  Booklets 

for 

TEACHING    AGRICULTURE 

IN    SCHOOLS 

Simple,    Practical,    Impressive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 

Send  10c  in  postage  for  samples  of  booklets. 

Agricultural    Extension    Department 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  N.  J, 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 


Ten  Dollar  Hats  a  Specialty 

AT   THE   PARLORS    OF 

Margaret  W.  Saul 


IMPORTER 

228  GRANT  AVENUE   (UPSTAIRS) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


MacRorie   &   McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND    NURSERYMEN 

Edwin  Hofinghoff,  Mgr.  Retail  Dept, 

141   POWELL  ST.,   SAN   FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


30    Irving    Place 


New  York,    N.    Y. 


SWEATERS 

OF   FINEST   WOOL, 

FOR   MEN   AND    WOMEN 

A    large   stock   just    arrived, 

Bought    before    wool   went    up    and    sold 

accordingly. 

W.    DAVIS   &    SONS 

333  Market  Street 

Shop   on  lower   Market  St.  and   save   money. 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the    skilful    use    of    Nature's    great    remedial    agencies,    and    let    them    plan    and    worry    for    you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  gcod  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician,  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send   you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will    tell    you    all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION   IS   FREE 
If   glasses   are    not   needed   we   will    hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully   at   a   moderate    price. 

Eyeglasses    from    $1.00   up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 
Other    Pens   $2.50    Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,   1556   Fillmore   Street 


Phone  Garfield  1023 


C.  H.  NEUHAUS 

Merchant  Tailor 

Suits  and  Overcoats  Made  to  Order  at 
Short  Notice 


830— MARKET  STREET— 830 
Second  Floor  San  Francisco 


An  account  with  this  institution 
will  afford  you  benefits,  advan- 
tages and  protection  of  inestim- 
able value.  TODAY  is  a  good 
time   to   open  an  account. 

Statewide  Service 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Savings — Commercial — Trust 
Resources      -     -     -     $79,000,000.00 

142,500   Depositors 
Head  Office,— San  Francisco 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,   Oroville,   Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


School  Supplies 

vScKool       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

School    Furniture 

Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.     New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 

C.    F.   W E B E R  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

365-367   MARKET   STREET    100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO..    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND.    OREGON." 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or   phone   at   our  expense,  if  mail   is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service   on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway   1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kerny  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers*  Association  ;  Lewis 
B.  Avery,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers*  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;     £'.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary,   Los    Angeles. 

California  Cuuncil  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Miss 
Anna  Keefe,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Miss  Cora  Hampel, 
Secretary,    Oakland,    Cal. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E,  P.  Clarke.  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  Mrs. 
Agnes    Ray,    George    W.    Stone. 


Redrawn  from  the  Chicago  Examiner 


Have  You  Enlisted 

in  the  national  campaign  for  food  conservation? 

Is   Your   School   Doing  Its    Bit 

in  driving  home  the  vital  importance  of  thrift  and  economy? 
Farmer  and  Huntington's 

FOOD  PROBLEMS 

hlazes  for  teachers  a  clear  path  of  immediate,  patriotic  duty. 

It  is  highly  endorsed  by  defense  and  food  councils. 
It  strikingly  illustrates  the  meaning  of  food  waste 
and  graphically  shows  wdiat  may  be  accomplished 
by  economy  and  intelligent  substitution. 
In  a  wealth  of  arithmetic  problems  fur  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  it  teaches  food  facts 
and  figures  that  may  mean   victory   or  defeat. 

That  every  school  may  instantly  seize  this  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity for  effective  service  in  conservation,  Ginn  &  Company, 
publishers,  20  Second  street,  San  Francisco,  have  listed  FOOD 
PROBLEMS  at  the  very  low  price  of  27  cents  and  will  supply 
it  to  boards  of  education,  teachers  and  schools  at  20  cents 
net  per  cop}',  postage  or  transportation  charges  extra. 

Will  You   Help  Win  the  War? 

Then   ORDER   AT   ONCE   a  Supply  of 

Food  Problems 

For  the  Pupils  in  you?  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades 
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THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

EVERY  DAY  MAKES  NEW  HISTORY 

PRESENT  EVENTS  ARE 
BASED  ON  HISTORY  THAT  HAS  GONE  BEFORE 

Twelve  Special  Historical  Readers  That  Furnish  Much  EUROPEAN  BACKGROUND 

Dutton's  JLittle  Stories  of  France : : 6th  year         $  .40 

Button's   Little  Stories  of   England "       "  .40 

Dutton's   Little  Stories  of  Germany , "  .40 

Guerber's  Stories  of  Old  France "       "  .65 

Guerber's   Stories  of  Modern  France "       "  .65 

Guerber's  Stories  of  the  English .65 

Haaren  and  Polands'  Famous  Men  of  the  Middle  Ages  "       "  .50 

Haaren  and  Polands'  Famous  Men  of  Modern  Times "       "  .50  ■ 

Pitman's   Stories  of  Old   France - 7th  year  !60 

Rolfe's  Tales  from  English  History- - - "  .50 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Japan.. 8th  year  .65 

Van  Bergen's  Story  of  Russia .  "  .65 

Wholesale  rates  on  Class  Supplies 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

330  East  22tid  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Represented    by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121  Second  St.,  San  Francisco  252  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

SURGEON     DENTIST 
Rooms   308,   309,  310.   Third   Floor 
Phelan    Building 
Telephone    Kearnv    1630  San    Francisco.    Ca 


The    DEMAND    always    exceeds    the    SUPPLY. 
If  you   want   a    position    in    one    of   tlje    Western 
States.   WRITE   US   WITHOUT   DELAY. 
CLARK    TEACHERS'    AGENCY,  Paul   S.   Filer,   Manager 
412  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, Spokane,    Washington 


Teachers  Needed  Now 


BRADLEY'S  CARD  AND  PAPER  CUTTERS 

Quicker  and  neater  than  scissors  or  knife,  save  time  and  patience. 

CRAYONS,  CHALK  AND  COLOR  STUDIES 

A  stock  of  crayons  and  chalk  so  extensive  as  to  meet  all  needs.       Bradley's  Graded  Color 
Portfolios  for  all  grades.     Marshall's  Color  Studies  and  Studies  in  Landscape  Design. 

COLORED  PAPER  FOR  CUTTING  AND  FOLDING 

Engine  and  coated  colored  paper  in  all  sizes  and  colors.    Folding  paper  specially  prepared 
for  construction  work. 

CLAY  FLOUR  FOR  MODELING 

Best  quality  of  Artists'  clay,  packed  in  dust-tight  boxes.     Modeling  Tools  and  Boards  as 
well  as  books  of  instruction  in  modeling. 

MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 


20    SECOND   STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
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THE  SANTA   ROSA  SOCIAL  CENTER 

The  schools  are  striving"  to  enlarge  their 
field  of  activity  and  of  usefulness.  This 
tendency  seems  to  be  one  of  the  well- 
defined  movements  in  education.  We  note 
it  at  the  top  in  the  decision  of  the  uni- 
versity to  have  branches  of  both  the  Ex- 
tension Division  and  the  Summer  School 
in  Southern  California,  and  in  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  courses  offered  and  the 
centers  established  for  extension  work.  The 
university  is  literally  being  taken  to  the 
people.  In  the  public  schools  we  find 
the  continuation  classes,  the  polytechnic 
courses,  the  technical,  night  and  summer 
schools    and    the   social    centers. 

Each  progressive  city  has  worked  out 
one  or  more  of  these  various  phases  of  ex- 
pansion. Some  have  tried  them  all.  Some 
have  excelled  in  one  and  some  in  another. 
The  social  center  has  perhaps  reached  its 
greatest  development  in  California  at  Santa 
Rosa  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  T.  F. 
Brownscombe. 

When  Mr.  Brownscombe  took  charge  of 
the  schools  he  found  that  all  sorts  of  stu- 
dents' activities — parties,  dances,  basket- 
ball games,  debates,  etc. — were  carried  on 
under  the  name  of  the  high  school,  but  over 
which  the  school  had  no  authority.  Often 
the  name  of  the  school  seemed  to  be  used 
only  to  add  respectability  to  the  occasion. 
He  resolved,  he  said,  that  all  of  this  must 
be  changed  and  that  any  activity  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  the  school  should  be 
wholly  under  its  direction.  But  a  diffi- 
culty at  once  presented  itself.  There  was 
no  place  at  the  school  where  such  gather- 
ings could  be  held,  and  for  this  he  began  to 
plan. 

His  opportunity  came  soon  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  new  high  school  annex.  In 
drawing  the  plans  the  social  needs  of  the 
school  were  kept  constantly  in  mind.  When 
it  was  being"  constructed  many  of  those 
who  came  to  inspect  went  away  in  silence, 
shaking  their  heads,  while  others,  more 
courageous,  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  taking  one-half — and  that  the  front 
— of  a  $120,000  building  for  a  gymnasium. 
When  this  room  was  completed,  however, 
it  was  found  to  be  more  than  a  gym- 
nasium. It  was  provided  with  a  smoothly 
polished  maple  floor;  at  one  end  was  a 
stage  and  a  boys'  dressing  room ;  at  the 
other,  a  similar  room  for  girls,  a  large 
store  room  for  apparatus,  chairs,  etc.,  and 
a  cage  for  a  moving  picture  machine.  Along" 
either  side  a  balcony  ran  for  the  full  length 
of  the   auditorium. 

When  the  new  building  was  ready,  or- 
ders were  issued  that  all  parties,  dances, 
basket-ball  games  and  other  student  activi- 
ties conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
school  should  be  held  in  this  auditorium. 
In  order  that  these  affairs  might  be  placed 
upon  a  higher  social  plane,  one  of  the 
teachers  who  seemed  especially  qualified 
for  the  work,  was  assigned  to  the  position 


of  social  director.  She  was  given  the  same 
authority  over  the  social  affairs  of  the 
school  as  were  exercised  by  the  teachers 
during  the  da}'.  With  great  tact,  this 
teacher  undertook  the  work  of  not  only 
directing  student  activities  but  also  of  cor- 
recting a  number  of  undesirable  customs 
that  had  grown  up  about  the  school  parties 
and  dances,  and  of  instructing'  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  proper  social  decorum.  It  had 
become  the  custom  at  the  dances,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  boys  to  bring  their  young 
ladies  to  the  door  only  of  the  auditorium. 
After  putting  away  their  wraps,  the  boys 
would  congregate  in  one  end  of  the  hall 
and  the  girls  in  the  other.  A  wild  scramble 
for  partners  followed  the  first  notes  from 
the  orchestra.  This  has  all  been  changed. 
Each  boy  now  escorts  his  lady  to  the  door 
of  the  girls'  dressing"  room,  and  has  re- 
turned from  his  own  in  time  to  receive 
her  when  she  reappears  and  to  take  her 
to  a  seat  in  the  hall.  Emphasis  has  also 
been  placed  upon  the  conventions  of  the 
dance.  The  boys,  for  example,  have  been 
instructed  concerning"  such  courtesies  as 
how  to  request  the  privilege  of  a  dance, 
and  how  to  hold  the  young"  lady  during  the 
dance.  The  teacher  has  impressed  upon 
the  students  that  the  observance  of  these 
courtesies  and  conventions  is  an  unmistak-- 
able  mark  of  breeding  and  education. 

These  matters  brought  under  school  con- 
trol, Mr.  Brownscombe  was  ready  for  the 
next  step  in  his  plans.  As  school  funds 
were  not  available  for  the  purpose,  he  lay 
before  the  great  Luther  Burbank  his  de- 
sire to  have  a  moving  picture  machine  and 
an  Edison  phonograph.  When  assured  that 
the  school  would  in  this  undertaking  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  moving  picture 
houses,  Mr.  Burbank,  whose  heart  has  kept 
pace  in  its  development  with  his  genius, 
gave  the  laconic  instruction  to  Mr.  Browns- 
combe "to  go  and  buy  only  the  best." 

With  the  hall  thus  equipped,  social  night 
— Friday — at  the  school  was  soon  organ- 
ized. This  consists  in  the  first  place  of 
a  free  moving  picture  show  for  an  hour, 
of  films  selected  by  the  school,  and,  by 
agreement  with  the  moving"  picture  houses, 
not  previously  run  in  the  city.  The  films 
shown  are  mostly  of  an  educational  na- 
ture. Those  that  prove  popular  at  the 
school  are  not  infrequently  given  during 
the  following  week  in  the  public  houses. 
The  school  movies  are  open  and  free  to 
both  adults  and  children  and  are  well  and 
regularly  attended.  After  the  show  a  dance 
is  generally  given  in  the  auditorium.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  remain  for  this, 
other  forms  of  amusement  are  provided. 
One  of  the  most  popular  is  a  story-telling 
section  conducted  by  one  of  the  local  min- 
isters, who  has  traveled  widely  and  who  is 
especially  gifted  as  a  story-teller.  Besides 
these  there  are  sections  for  the  Camp-fire 
Girls,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  games  such  as 
checkers    and    chess    for   those    who    prefer 


this  form  of  amusement.  A  special  class 
for  the  study  of  French  has  also  been  or- 
ganized. 

This  gymnasium  or  social  hall  has  proved 
very  popular  and  has  been  in  great  de- 
mand. Its  lights  are  burning  almost  every 
night  of  the  week.  Besides  school  activi- 
ties of  all  sorts,  it  is  used  by  University 
Extension  classes,  by  several  women's 
clubs,  a  men's  civic  club  and  by  a  New 
Thought  church.  It  has  become  not  only 
a  school  social  center,  but  a  town  meeting 
place  as  well.  Its  influence  has  been  both 
good  and  far-reaching. 

This    excellent    example    of    Santa    Rosa 

in  enlarging"  and  directing"  the  social  work 

of  the  school  should  be  followed  by  many 

other  places. 

*       *       * 

FOOD    PROBLEMS 

Superintendent  Farmer  of  Evanston,  111., 
and  Janet  Rankin  Huntington,  Department 
Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin,  have  writ- 
ten a  wonderful  little  book  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  food  waste.  It  is  published  by 
Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston  and  San  Francisco, 
and  sold  at  27  cents,  and  to  school  boards 
teachers  etc.  at  20  cents,  postage  and  trans- 
portation extra.  The  price  is  made  so  very 
low  because  of  the  desire  of  the  -publishers 
to  co-operate  with  the  food  administration 
in  getting  "over  the  top"  with  the  right 
kind  of  material.  Food  Problems  is  cer- 
tainly a  wonderful  little  book.  The  prob- 
lems are  of  a  pertinent  nature  for  6th,  7th 
and  8th  grade  children.  Here  is  problem 
39,  page  24. 

39.  Mrs.  Lee  finds  from  the  government 
bulletins  that  she  must  reduce  her  use  oi 
wheat  flour  25  per  cent  to  do  her  part  in 
saving  food.  By  observing  wheatless  day 
she  saves  one-seventh  of  the  21  pounds  oi 
flour  she  formerly  used.  On  the  other  6 
days  she  saves*  6  ounces  per  day  by  serving 
more  vegetables  so  as  to  use  less  bread, 
a.  How  much  flour  does  she  save 
weekly  ? 

b.  Is  she  saving  enough,  too  little,  or 
more  than  enough  ? 

c.  If  every  one  of  the  20  million  families 
in  the  country  saved  as  much,  how  many 
196-pound  barrels  could  be  sent  every  week 
to  feed   our  Allies    (approximate)? 

There  are  wheat  problems,  meat  prob- 
lems, sugar  problems,  and  miscellaneous 
problems.  The  authors  have  performed  a 
service,  now  it's  up  to  the  teachers  and 
pupils  to  "carry  on"  the  service  for  the 
government.  Enlist  now.  See  that  the 
books  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  Give 
extra  credits  for  the  one  that  can  work- 
out the  most  food   problems. 


HAVE 


ii..|ilu    Gt»AMiv      Oculists    and   Physicians 
nealinjj  dllUIlgj    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

BAOiilifnl  Puac  many  years  before  itwus 
Call  II I  U  I  tJOO  offered  as  a  Domestic  Bye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Kuliei  for  ICyes  that,  Need 
Care.  Try  itii.  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting— 
Just  Eve  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  ot  the  Bye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY     COMPANY.    Chicago.    III. 
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The  Ancient  Order  of  Mozurians 


AUTHENTIC  HISTORY 

To  those  without  proper  historical  per- 
spective it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the 
Mozurians  are  a  very  honorable  as  well 
as  a  very  ancient  order.  Their  founder 
was  Adam,  the  Edenite.  After  being  cata- 
pulted over  the  walls  of  Eden,  following 
the  experience  with  the  serpent,  Adam 
took  a  turn  around  about  his  new  posses- 
sions and  returned  to  Eve  very  much  de- 
pressed in  spirit.  He  said  to  her:  "Eve, 
I've  been  over  this  land  and  I  want  to 
tell  von  it  is  a  bad  lot.  There  is  much 
alkali,  and  the  hardpan  in  places  comes  to 
the  top  of  the  ground.  It  is  my  judgment, 
after  due  reflection,  that  we  have  been  de- 
liberately camouflaged  by  that  serpent  out 
of  the  best  land  in  the  country.  We  have 
been  done  to  a  brown  turn.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  acquired  a  great  lesson  which 
shall  endure  for  all  time.  We  stepped  be- 
fore we  looked.  Once  is  enough.  Here- 
after we'll  always  be  shown  there  is  no 
camouflage  before  we  step.  Safety  first, 
hereafter,    for    me." 

That  afternoon,  the  spirit  of  great  en- 
terprise upon  him,  Adam  hiked  over  to 
the  Land  of  Nod.  which  lies  to  the  east 
of  Eden  against  the  Cherubim.  He  forth- 
with organized  among  the  Sons  of  Nod  the 
Order  of  Mozurians.  He  laid  down  three 
great  principles  as  the  foundation  of  the 
order. 

1. — Safety  first.  Insist  upon  being 
"shown"  beyond  peradventure  that  the 
ground  is  firm  under  foot. 

2. — Then  go  over  the  top,  not  stopping  to 
argue  with  the  neighbors. 

3. — Bruise,  with  the  heel,  the  head  of 
every  camouflaging  serpent   you   find. 

Thus  was  organized  the  great  Order  of 
Mozurians.  They  settled  first  in  Ireland 
and  having  there  exahusted  the  supply  of 
serpents,  they  finally  made  their  perma- 
nent dwelling  upon  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  serpent,  however,  had  already  or- 
ganized the  Independent  Order  of  Camou- 
flageurs.  They  have  ever  lived  in  high 
places  where  the  grass  is  long  and  the 
hours  of  labor  short.  Their  chief  occupa- 
tions have  been  to  misrepresent  the  face 
of  nature,  to  steal  licorice  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes,  and  vainly  try  to  hornswoggle  the 
Mozurians.  Ergo,  the  Mozurians  have  ever 
waxed   powerful    in   caution. 

It  will  be  the  chief  function  of  this  col- 
umn to  illumine  the  diversions  of  these 
two  orders,  some  past  but  mostly  present, 
with  occasional  animadversions  to  the 
vaporings  of  a  certain  other  society — the 
Sacred  Purveyors  of  Pedagogy,  Penantry 
and   Poppycock. 

The   rest   is  easj    reading. 

THROWING   THE   FAT   INTO 
THE   FIRE 

.Mr.  I7..  Morris  Cox,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Oakland,  desires  to  be  "shown" 
the  meaning  of  certain  strange  phenomena 
in  the  marking  of  pupils'  report  cards.  Re- 
ciprocally he  is  doing  some  showing  upon 
bis    own    account.       lie    has    sorted    out    the 

markings   of    every    pupil    in    the    Oakland 

schools    according    to    the    markings    of    1 


(excellent),  2  (good),  3  (passable),  4 
(poor)  and  5  (complete  failure).  Next  he 
has  computed  the  percentage  of  each  of 
these  markings  for  each  teacher,  for  each 
grade,   and   for  each   school. 

The  results  are  very  disconcerting' — espe- 
cially to  a  man  with  Mr.  Cox's  serious 
turn  of  mind.  Considering  extremes,  he 
finds  it  puzzling  to  comprehend  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  fact  that  one  low  first  grade 
teacher  marks  57.3  per  cent  of  her  pupils  1, 
33  per  cent  2,  9.7  per  cent  3,  with  none  be- 
low, while  another  teacher  of  the  same 
grade  marks  .6-  per  cent  1,  24  per  cent  2, 
and  38.9  per  cent  3,  while  a  grade  mate 
marks  only  .5  per  cent  of  per  pupils  1, 
60.8  per  cent  3,  and  31  per  cent  4.  The 
figures  show,  as  Mr.  Cox  laconically  re- 
marks, that  "such  differences  are  not  ex- 
ceptional" and  the  situation  is  "without 
any  apparent   reason   for   such   differences." 

Turning'  now  to  schools,  Air.  Cox's  fig- 
ures cover  42  different  elementary  schools. 
In  the  markings  of  "1,"  the  variations  are 
from  9.8  per  cent  in  one  school  to  47.4 
in  another.  In  3  ((passable)  the  variation 
is  from  12.6  to  38  per  cent,  and  they  are 
very  evenly  distributed  between  these  ex- 
tremes. 

Now,  what  in  the  name  of  pedagogic 
sanity  does  this  mess  mean?  Mr.  Cox  does 
not  assume  to  know — he  merely  submits 
the  facts — and  takes  the  Mozurian  attitude 
of  asking  to  be  shown. 

It  would  be  a  fair  assumption  that  the 
markings  have  some  reference  to  pupils, 
yet,  obviously,  they  do  not.  If  it  were 
so,  then  all  that  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  transform  a  lunkhead  pupil  into 
a  genius  would  be  to  transfer  him  from 
a  teacher  who  marks  low  to  a  teacher  who 
marks  high,  or  in  severe  cases,  from  school 
to  school.  Conversely,  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous for  a  parent  with  a  family  of  geniuses 
(according  to  school  markings)  to  trifle 
with  his  offspring's  mental  calibre  by  mov- 
ing and  sending  his  offspring  to  another 
school — they  might  drop  to  lunkheadism 
over  night. 

But  what  the  cards  do  actually  mark  is, 
not  the  standing  of  the  pupils,  but  the 
varying  mental  and  moral  attitudes  of  the 
teachers — our  pessimism  or  our  optimism, 
our  square  heacledness  or  our  round  head- 
edness,  our  stern  puritanism  or  our  mushy 
sentimentalism,  our  faiths  or  doubts,  our 
philosophies  of  life,  and  above  all,  our 
varying  degrees  of  sense  of  humor.  Re- 
port cards,  by  the  personal  inconsistencies 
which  Air.  Cox  exposes,  tell  nothing  about 
pupils,  but  they  do  tell  what  the  teacher 
had  for  supper,  how  her  beau  has  treated 
her,  whether  or  not,  in  her  mind,  educa- 
tion is  bounded  upon  the  north  by  the 
raffia  weaving,  upon  the  south  by  the  mus- 
cular movement  in  writing,  upon  the  east 
by  the  definition  of  prepositions,  and  upon 
the  west  by  the  pronunciation  of  Tuesday. 

When  one  school  of  600  pupils  marks  .6 
per  cent  of  its  pupils  1,  and  38  per  cent 
3,  while  in  the  same  city  another  marks 
47  per  cent  of  its  pupils  1,  and  18  per 
cent  3,  we  know  at  once  that  the  average 
judgment  in  one  school  is  made  of  ten- 
penny   nails,   ground   glass   and   the    coagu- 


lated blood  of  Conscience  Always-Do-Right 
Jones,  late  of  Salem,  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony, and  that  the  judgment  in  the  other 
has  been  compounded  from  fluffy  duff, 
Frederic  Froebel,  and  a  belief  that  radish 
painting  is  the  purpose  of  schools. 

Forty-nine  teachers  of  experience  in  an 
eastern  university  college  of  education  at- 
tempted to  mark  the  writing  of  one  pupil. 
Their  marks  varied  from  25  to  95,  though 
forty-three  of  them  were  between  55  to  85 ; 
yet  as  a  matter  of  mechanical  scale  meas- 
urement the  paper  should  have  been 
marked  40 !  Twenty-nine  high  school 
teachers  marked  the  same  algebra  paper 
(Second  Annual  Conference  of  Educa- 
tional Measurements,  p.  123).  Their  marks 
varied  from  52  to  80.  They  also  marked 
an  arithmetic  paper  with  variations  rang- 
ing from  48  to  77.  Starch  (Educational 
Measurements,  p.  4.  et  seq.)  had  142  teach- 
ers mark  the  same  English  paper;  the 
marks  ranged  from  28  to  98.  One  hundred 
eighteen  teachers  marked  the  same  algebra 
paper  with  very  even  distribution  of  rat- 
ings between  59  and  89,  though  the  ex- 
tremes were  from  28  to  93.  Seventy  teach- 
ers marked  the  same  history  paper  with 
scattered  ratings  from  43  to  91. 

What  is  the  conclusion  ?  Obviously,  the 
ability  of  any  one  to  judge  an  examina- 
tion paper,  or  a  child's  daily  work,  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  standard,  is  as  impossible  as 
to  guess  the  number  of  beans  in  a  bag. 
We  have  no  such  ability  in  either  case. 
It  is  folly  to  expect  it.  Mr.  Cox's  figures 
prove  what  we  already  should  have  known. 

The  disconcerted  Mr.  Cox  pores  over  his 
figures,  finally  ■  settles  back  upon  his 
haunches,  and  asks  "Pourquoi?"  which  is 
polite  Oaklandese  for  "show  me."  The 
situation  is  embarrassing.  The  crisp  silence 
of  reply  is  painful.  Who  is  g'oing  to  show 
him?  Mr.  Cox  does  not  look  like  a  hu- 
morist. 

Just  to  whom  is  it  that  Mr.  Cox  is  ad- 
dressing his  inquiries?  To  the  teachers 
and  principals?  What,  pray,  have  teach- 
ers and  principals  to  do  with  the  system 
of  report  cards  except  foolishly  to  obey  ad- 
ministrative orders  and  thereby  make  mon- 
keys of  themselves  for  the  gaiety  of  na- 
tions? The  teachers  did  not  invent  the 
system  of  report  cards.  Report  cards  are 
an  administrative  contraption.  Mr.  Cox 
as  an  administrative  officer  has  cast  a 
boomerang,  and  unless  he  steps  lively  it 
will,  upon  the  rebound,  catch  him  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach.  The  administrative  de- 
partment of  Oakland,  having  put  the  ques- 
tion, will  have  to  answer  it.  The  question 
may  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  lullabies  of 
pedag'ogy,  or  it  may  be  answered  by  ac- 
tion. We  exp.ect  the  latter,  for  Mr.  Cox 
has  never  yet  sung  camouflaging  lullabies. 
And  there  is  a  new  Superintendent  in  Oak- 
land who  is  looking  at  those  figures,  too. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  the  new 
Superintendent  yet.  He  looks  like,  a  Mo- 
zurian. He  talks  like  a  Mozurian,  or  to 
be  accurate,  he  listens  like  one.  Moreover, 
he  carries  himself  as  a  man  who  is  silently 
spoiling  for  one,  big,  two-fisted  fight  with 
some  real  issue  in  the  school  system,  and 
who  is  not  g'oing  to  do  his  fighting"  upon 
the  lime-lighted  stage,  in  the  back  alley  of 
politics  or  pedagogic  debating"  clubs.  He 
carries  himself  as  one  who  will  fight  with 
administrative  action,  not  with  words — 
when  he  gets  good  and  ready. 
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This  above  true  story  has  a  moral.  Oak- 
land is  only  a  name.  It  is  the  algebraic 
symbol  for  every  city,  every  district  and 
every  little  red  school  house  in  the  land, 
for  all  attempts  to  measure  pupils'  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  others'  unstandardized 
judgment.  Oakland  is  only  noteworthy  in 
that  Mr.  Cox  has  lanced  a  local  boil  and 
exposed  the  pus  to  a  universal  pedagogic 
folly.  The  report  cards  from  the  Pacific 
to  the  Atlantic  stand  for  hysterical,  nervous 
children,  for  the  painful  family  scenes,  for 
school  camouflage,  for  deceived  parents,  for 
tired  teachers,  for  folly  and  frumpery  the 
world  over.  Lead  us  into  action,  Mr. 
Hunter  and  Mr.  Cox,  and  the  distracted 
school   world   will   follow. 

SAGACITY  FROM  THE  SAGE 
OF  MARIN 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  that  the 
matter  of  report  cards  is  a  superficial  is- 
sue floating  upon  a  sea  of  irrelevancy.  It 
is  deeper  than  merely  informing  parents  as 
to  their  offspring.  The  principle  of  it  is 
that  of  measuring  mentality.  If  we  could 
invent  a  report  card  which  would  not 
brazenly  and  outrageously  lie  upon  all  oc- 
casions, we  would  have  the  principle  of 
the  master  key  to  unlock  a  hundred  sealed 
rooms  of  schooldom.  If  we  could  measure 
mental  progress,  and  truthfully  set  down 
a  mathematical  mark  for  it,  then  we  woidd 
solve  the  problem  of  promotions,  we  would 
know  what  to  do  with  retardations,  we 
could  intelligently  saw  the  dead  wood  out 
of  the  courses  of  study,  we  could  put  in 
live  grafts,  and  we  could  shape  an  educa- 
tional system  which  would  do  more  than 
pretend  to  teach  haphazard.  Lentil  we  had 
learned  to  measure  physical  forces  mathe- 
matically, astronomy  was  astrology,  phy- 
sics was  incantations  of  evil  spirits,  chem- 
istry was  alchemy  and  biology  was  horos- 
copy.  Mr.  Cox  i,n  asking  to  be  shown  how 
the  report  cards  can  be  made  truthful  as 
to  pupils'  mental  growth,  is  asking  to  be 
shown  the  working  principle  of  mentality. 
But  we  need  not  go  that  far  for  the 
present.  There  are  many  half-way  stations 
which  the  truth  about  report  cards  would 
illumine.  Superintendent  J.  B.  Davidson 
of  Marin  has  taken  a  hand  in  this  mixup. 
He  has  written  Mr.  Cox  a  letter  about  the 
latter's  expose.  He  is  moved  thus  incisively 
to  remark  : 

"A  report  card  is  neither  a  good  in- 
centive to  work  nor  a  proper  one.     No 
teacher  can  make  work  interesting'  nor 
can  a  pupil  like  his  work  through  the 
daily   fear   of  a   poor   mark.     A   report 
card   so   used   is   a   threat.      It   belongs 
to    the    same    order    of    incentive    and 
should  occupy  a  place  beside  the   rod. 
In  fact,  it  is  worse  or  more  useless  as 
the    case    may    be.      It    is    a    continual 
threat    and    cause    of    irritation    to    the 
sensitive,  the  high-strung  and  the  am- 
bitious ;  and  a  very  distant,  remote  and 
improbable  reward  to  the  indifferent. 
The  Sage  of  Marin  here  voices  one  view. 
Many    sustain    the    report    card    upon    the 
theory  that  it  is   offered  as   information   to 
the    parent,    regardless    of    its    effect    upon 
the  pupil.     Can  the  same  mark  both  drive 
the- pupil  and  yet  inform  the  parent?     This 
is   what  the   present   report   card   attempts. 
If  a  pupil  is  doing  his  best,   needs  encour- 
agement, but  is  very  poor,  should  the  par- 
ent be  informed?     Would  the  parent  prefer 


to  have  the  pupil  encouraged  by  a  lie 
and  himself  deceived,  or  would  he  prefer  to 
have  the  pupil  discouraged  beyond  hope  in 
order  that  he  himself  may  know  the  truth  ? 

However,  we  need  not  worry  over  these 
imaginary  issues,  for,  as  Mr.  Cox's  figures 
show,  the  markings  have  no  intelligible 
meaning  in  any  form  and  are  deceptions  of 
pupils,  parents  and  teachers,  and  until  we 
can  invent  a  report  which  tells  a  standard- 
ized truth,  all  issues  as  to  its  meaning  are 
camouflage. 

From  out  of  the  sagacious  experience  of 
the  Sage  of  Marin  wells  this  further  dis- 
cernement,  which  bears  with  it  very  preg- 
nant interpretation.  He  says,  ''Nor  should 
the  defects  of  the  courses  of  study,  their 
inflexibility,  inadaptability  and  unreason- 
ableness be  hidden  beneath  a  system  of  re- 
port cards  and  the  method  of  their  mark- 
ing." 

Ergo,  the  report  card  marks  not  pupils, 
not  teachers,  not  schools,  but  the  course  of 
study.  Well,  that's  an  interesting  conclu- 
sion for  cud-chewing'.  By  the  way,  is  it 
not  the  kernel  of  the  nut?  If  we  had 
courses  of  study  to  fit  each  individual 
child's  g'oals  and  mode  of  learning,  then 
every  child,  even  a  moron,  would  get  "1," 
must  he  not?  According  to  this,  the  cause 
of  low  marks  lies  in  attempting  to  force 
the  child  to  do  that  which  by  nature  he 
can  not  do.  If  our  administrators  will  see 
to  it  that  the  courses  of  study  are  right, 
then  the  children  will  be  right.'  The  col- 
ored gentleman  stands  revealed.  Thus  do 
chickens   come  home  to  roost. 

A  PRINCE  OF  MOZURIANS 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Obvious  Smith — 
the  fellow  who  earned  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year  as  an  expert  in 
advising  business  men  how  to  conduct  their 
business?  When  he  was  growing  up  in  Mo- 
zuriau  land,  the  neighbors  took  him  for  a 
fool.  He  was  always  advising"  the  obvious 
— to  go  in  when  it  rained,  to  raise  hogs 
when  pork  was  dear  and  corn  was  cheap, 
to  shoot  only  when  the  bead  was  upon 
the  game,  etc.  He  used  to  sit  around  at 
the  cross-roads  store  listening  to  the  ne'er- 
do-wells  tell  how  a  farm  should  be  run. 
He  would  be  putting"  their  obvious  con- 
clusions into  action  and  filling"  his  gran- 
aries while  they  continued  to  argue.  He 
said  that  when  once  you  had  the  right 
idea,  the  thing  to  do  was  to  put  it  into  ac- 
tion. "It  is  obvious,"  he  said  "corn  can 
not  be  hoed  by  talking." 

So,  later,  business  men  discovered  that 
Obvious  had  a  most  remarkable  genius  for 
doing"  the  essential  thing  in  plain  view, 
while  the  ordinary  man  is  looking  for  it 
in  the  haystack.  Obvious  became  a  mil- 
lionaire simply  by  doing"  obvious  things  in 
other  people's  business  and  dividing  the 
profits  with  them  upon  a  fifty-fifty  basis — 
a  division,  he  pointed  out,  which  was  ob- 
viously just  to  them  and  remunerative  to 
him.  Finally,  in  his  old  age,  he  was 
stricken  with  a  fatal  disease.  He  heard  his 
son  talking  about  sending"  for  the  doctor. 
"Don't  do  it,"  said  the  patient.  "Send  for 
the  undertaker.  It  is  obvious,"  and  turning 
over  upon  his  side  and  died.  Thus  passed 
on  beyond  Obvious  Smith.  No  greater 
genius  ever  lived — nor  ever  a  more  profit- 
able  citizen. 


AN  ELEMENT   OF  GREATNESS 

Superintendent  Albert  Shiels  of  Los  An- 
geles will  bear  watching.  He  is  out  and 
around  carelessly  swinging"  an  instrument 
which  looks  suspiciously  like  an  iconoclast's 
hammer.  Already  he  has  dealt  a  murder- 
ous blow  to  traditional  arithmetic.  Appar- 
ently he  had  propounded  the  Mozurian 
challenge  "show  me,"  and  the  reply  not  be- 
ing satisfactory,  he  replied  with  one  fell 
swoop  by  which  the  new  course  of  study 
for  Los  Angeles  eliminates  from  the  first 
six  grades  as  immaterial  and  irrelevant,  the 
following  dead  wood  : 

Greatest  common  divisor;  least  com- 
mon multiple  (except  by  inspection); 
uncommon  percentage,  such  as  finding 
the  whole,  a  part  being  given ;  finding 
the  principal  when  time,  rate  and  in- 
terest are  given,  etc. ;  true  discount, 
partnership,  compound  proportion,  all 
obsolete  tables,  the  metric  system,  and 
mensuration  only  to  the  extent  of  com- 
mon experiences  in  estimating"  areas 
and  solids  of  current  and  simple  form. 
Taxes,  insurance,  bonds,  stocks,  par- 
tial payments,  bank  discount,  com- 
pound interest,  longitude  and  time  and 
lumber  measure  will  not  be  taught  nu- 
merically as  arithmetic  problems.  The 
principles  and  methods  of  these  sub- 
jects will  be  treated  as  informational 
and  no  attempt  made  to  make  pupils 
accountants  in  them.  Carpentering, 
plastering  and  papering  are  dismissed 
from  the  common  school  course,  to  be 
considered,  however,  in-  vocational  de- 
partments. 

That  which  survives  these  excisions  com- 
prises : 

Reading  and  writing  of  numbers 
through  millions,  fractions  to  twelfths, 
decimals  to  three  places;  the  four  fun- 
damental operations ;  common  denom- 
inate numbers,  mensuration  of  simple 
planes  and  solids,  use  of  aliquot  parts, 
and  a  limited  application  of  percent- 
age to  trade  discount,  commission  and 
simple  interest. 

Mr.  Shiels  also  puts  the  taboo  upon  cer- 
tain methods,  e.  g. : 

Writing'  long  problems  from  dicta- 
tion ;  ruling  papers  and  headings  or 
copying  figures  or  other  failures  to  use 
time-saving  devices  of  mimeograph, 
prepared  forms,  cards,  etc.,  long  analy- 
ses, oral  or  written;  complex  problems; 
use  of  objects  after  need  for  it  is  out- 
grown ;  using'  archaic  problems  or 
terms ;  trying  to  keep  a  whole  class 
advancing  at  the  same  rate  of  prog- 
ress ;  insistence  upon  understanding' 
one  written  problem  to  enforce  appli- 
cation of  a  principle  when  a  number  of 
short  oral  problems  accomplish  the  re- 
sult in   less   time. 

Compared  with  our  course  of  study  as  it 
stands,  this  pedagogic  surgery  looks  like 
democracy  after  the  Bolsheviki  have  been 
manhandling  it. 

But  wherein  does  this  iconoclasm,  in  exe- 
cution, differ  from  what  has  been  preached 
incessantly  in  every  conservative  teachers' 
meeting,  N.  E.  A.  gathering,  superintend- 
ents' convention  or  other  educational  de- 
bating society  for  the  past  twenty  years? 
Where  in  this  day  and  age  would  you 
find  an  expediency  serving,  soap-box,  school 
orator  who  would  impedil  his  reputation  by 
opposing"    this    program    as    a    doctrinaire? 
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t'i'.i  on  the  other  hand  where  will  you  find 
a  school  system  which  has  put  this  obvious 
reform    into    practice? 

Therefore  is  .Mr.  Shiels  a  marked  man. 
He  lias  actually  changed  one  active,  transi- 
tive verb  from  the  potential  mode  to  the 
indicative  mode!  'lie  has  put  into  opera- 
tion one  obvious,  proven,  accepted  plati- 
tude of  our  tiresomely  talkative  Reichstags 
mi"  schooldom.  It  is  just  because  so  few 
administrators — in  schooldom — ever  exe- 
cute the  obvious  that  .Mr.  Shiels  draws 
down  the  conspicuous,  but  nevertheless 
modest  salary  he  receives.  It  should  be 
trebled — putting  obvious  facts  into  action  is 
dirt   cheap  at   any   price. 

ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM  PRO- 
CEEDINGS   OF  STATE   BOARD    OF 
EDUCATION 

A   special  meeting  'it  the  State   Hoard  of  Edu- 

tion  was  Ih-IiI  in  February,  lusting  four  clays, 
February  1K21.  The  principal  object  of  tell  meet- 
ing was  t>>  settle  suestions  of  policy  in  the 
administration  of  the  physical  education  law. 
Plans  were  discussed  for  giving  summer  instruc- 
tion in  physical  education  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible  number  of  teachers  and  for  providing  an 
efficient  corps  of  instructors  in  places  where  the 
summer   courses   are   offered. 

Provision  was  made  by  the  board  for  the  ap- 
pointmenl  of  an  assistant  to  the  State  Supervisor 
■  if  Physical  Education,  and  appointments  to  two 
other  newly  created  positions  were  made,  that  of 
Mi~-  Maude  I.  Murchie  of  the  State  Normal 
school  al  San  Jose,  to  he  supervisor  of  teachers' 
training  courses  in  home  economics  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  law.  and  Miss  Sophie  H.  Levy, 
t"  be  secretary  to  the  commission  of  creden- 
tials and  have  general  charge  of  work  pertain- 
ing to  certification.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  the  employment  of  a  director  of  war  emer- 
gency  educational  work,  and  the  vocational 
Committee  was  empowered  to  select  a  suitable 
pel  son    for   the   position. 

The    State    Supervisor    of    Physical    Education 
authorized  to  print  Section   1  of  the  Manual 
of  Physical  Education  in  such  quantities  as  might 
be   necessary. 

The  Corjmissioner  of  Elemetnary  Schools  was 
authorized  to  direct  the  preparation  of  a  series 
of  lessons  in  war  citizenship.  Mutable  for  use  in 
the   elementary  schools. 

New  standing  committees  were  provided  as 
follows:  Committee  on  Physical  Education,  Dr. 
-  (chairman),  Mr.  Whitmore,  Mrs  Barnum 
Mrs.   Ray. 

Finance  O nittee,  Mr.  Whitmore  (chairman) 

Mrs.    Ray.    President    Clarke. 

Ike  following  appointments  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes   law   were  approved: 

Charles  L.'  Jacobs,  director  of  evening  train- 
ing classes  lor  trade  and  industrial  teachers  at 
the  Universitj  of  California:  W.  G.  Hummel, 
general  director  of  training  classes  for  voca- 
tional teachers  of  agricultural  subjects  at  the 
I  niversity  of  California;  Samuel  H.  Dadisman 
director  of  training  classes  for  vocational  teach- 
er- ..|  agricultural  subject,  at  the  University 
rami.    I)..\is 

1     •     chief    clerk    of    the    board    was    authorized 
il  i-  necessary  steps  toward  the  disposition  of 
II    text-books   in    cities   having  city   super- 
intendents, 

price  of  tl,,-  ne«    fourth   reader  was   Used 
i     o    li    Sa.r.onento,   .In  cents;   post- 
ents, 

|  |  ■    foi    the  services  of  critic 
u  ''''    '"    tin     compilation    of   the    lis!    of 

'"«"    \,'> '    ''  i. gating    $.1  \J2     was 

authorized 

1  Ijourned   to  inert   In   regular  nuar- 
'i"d    I,    and    set    the    date    for    tin- 
Jnnual  -1"""    meeting   with   the   presidents   of  the 
State    normal    schools    for    April    3. 

C  S.   PIXLEY, 
Acting  Secretary. 


H.  W.  Fairbanks 


^  'H    C.    \\  "ml    lias    an    article    in    X.    E. 
Journal   of    Education   entitled   "Mobilizing 

the    Schools." 


COURSES     IN     GEOGRAPHY    TO     BE 
GIVEN    AT    THE    SUMMER    SES- 
SION,  UNIVERSITY    OF 
SOUTHERN    CALI- 
FORNIA 
Dr.   H.   W.   Fairbanks 

The  courses  in  geography  are  intended 
primarily  for  teachers  and  those  intending 
to  teach,  although  courses  2  and  3  will  be 
of  value  to  any  one  wishing  to  be  intelli- 
gent on  geographical  topics. 

Course  No.  1. — Methods  of  Teaching  Ele- 
mentary Geography. 

This  course  will  offer  to  teachers  the  first 
opportunity  to  obtain  an  insight  into  the 
practical  application  of  the  "biological 
method"  in  teaching  elementary  geography. 
This  method  has  been  recently  introduced 
into  the  schools  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  is 
now  being  worked  out  in  a  series  of  gram- 
mar school  texts  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
adopted  in  California. 

The  biological  method  introduces  a  new- 
definition  of  geography,  and  with  that  con- 
ception in  mind  proceeds  to  take  the  sub- 
ject out  of  the  mechanical,  lifeless  condition 
in  which  it  now  exists  in  the  schools,  and 
to  show  the  vital  part  which  it  plays  in  out- 
lives. 

The  work  of  the  course  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  to  teach  true  geography, 
the  kind  of  geography  worth  the  time  and 
energy  of  the  pupils,  we  must  cease  dealing 
with  disconnected  facts  and  get  at  the  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  them.  The 
ability  to  teach  this  kind  of  geography  can 
only  be  gained  through  an  understanding  of 
the  environment. 

Lectures  and  discussions  five  times  a 
week. 

Course  No.  2. — The  Geography  of  Cali 
fornia. 

No  more  interesting  region  than  Califor- 
nia can  be  found  for  studying  the  effects 
of  geographical  influences.  California  is  a 
whole  empire  in  itself.  Any  one  who  un- 
derstands the  geography  of  California  is 
prepared  not  only  to  make  the  best  use  of 
his  own  environment,  but  is  also  able  to 
appreciate  the  conditions  under  which  peo- 
ple live  the  world  over. 

Illustrated  with  model  and  lantern  slides 
— three  times  a  week, 

Course  No.  3.— Geography  of  the  con- 
tinents, with  especial  reference  to  the  con- 
flict in  Europe. 

This  course  will  deal  chiefly  with  the 
physical  conditions  underlying  life  in  the 
different  continents,  with'  especial  refer- 
ence   to   present    events    in    Europe. 

1  wo  times  a  week. 

The  instructor  will  be  at  the  service  of 
students  ,  ,„  Saturdays  for  excursions  to 
various  Features  of  geographical  interest  in 
tiie  region  about  Los  Angeles. 

A    LESSON    IN    THE    PROBLEM 

METHOD  OF  TEACHING 

GEOGRAPHY 

By   H.   W.   Fairbanks 

How  is  il  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
although  it  was  founded  lirst  and  remained 
a  small  village  for  many  years  after  San 
Francisco  became  a  great  city,  has,  in  spite 


of  its  seemingly  unfavorable  location,  al- 
most overtaken  the  latter  city  in  size  and 
importance? 

A  good  physical  map  is  necessary  as  a 
basis  for  the  lesson. 

The  children  must  be  able  to  read  the 
map. 

The  development  of  the  lesson  pre-sup- 
poses  some  g'eneral  knowledge  of  Califor- 
nia derived  in  part  from  history  stories  and 
in  part  from  experience. 

Problem,  Part  1. — To  find  out  why  San 
Francisco  has  become  a  great  city. 

Situation :  San  Francisco  is  situated 
upon  the  northern  end  of  a  peninsula  and 
faces  San   Francisco  Bay. 

Advantages  of  San  Francisco  Bay  as 
compared  with  other  bays  for  those  com- 
ing to  California  by  water  and  seeking  the 
gold  fields  : 

1.  Situation  of  the  gold  fields. 

2.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  stop  in  San 
Diego  Bay? 

a.  Distance    of    San     Diego    from     the 
gold  fields. 

b.  Obstacles  in  the  way. 

1.  Mountains. 

2.  Deserts. 

3.  Why  would  not  Monterey  be  a  good 
place  to  stop? 

a.  One  of.  the  most  important  Spanish 
towns  of  California. 

b.  Monterey  an  open  roadsted. 

c.  Routes  from  Monterey  to  the  gold 
fields. 

1.  The  land  route  by  San  Jose  and 
Livermore  valleys. 

2.  The  route  across  the  Coast 
ranges  over  Pacheco  Pass  to  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 

4.  Humboldt  Bay  offers  a  lauding  place 
on  the  northern  Coast. 

1.  Humboldt  Bay  difficult  to  enter 
in  stormy  weather. 

2.  Humboldt  Bay  separated  by  one 
hundred  miles  of  mountains  from 
Sacramento  Valley. 

3.  Mountains  so  rugged  it  is  only  re- 
cently a  road  has  been  built 
across  them. 

5.  What  determined  the  location  of  the 
first  settlement  on  San  Francisco  Bay? 

a.  The  commanding  position  at  en- 
trance to  the  bay  offered  by  north- 
ern end  of  the  peninsula  determined 
situation  of  the  presidio. 

b.  Deep  water  and  a  sheltered  position 
on  the  bay  determined  position  of 
village  of  Verba  Buena. 

6.  Why  did  the  boats  of  the  gold  seekers 
gather  at  Yerba  Buena,  the  foundation  of 
San  Francisco,  rather  than  at  some  other 
point  on  the  bay? 

a.  Cove  at  Yerba  Buena  offered  good 
safe  anchorage. 

b.  The  land  lying  back  offered  suitable 
building  sites. 

c  Water  was  deep  at  Sausalito,  but 
steep  land  slopes  were  not  easy  to 
build  upon. 

d.  <  )n  the  Contra.  Costa  side  of  the  bay 
the  water  was  shallow. 

7.  How  does  San  Francisco  May  differ 
from  all  others  on  California  Coast? 
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a.  The  hay  reaches  entirely  across 
Coast  ranges  to  the  great  valley. 

b.  The  bay  is  large  and  possesses  many 
arms. 

8.  How    was   it    that   gold   seekers    found 
San  Francisco  so  well  situated  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  journey  to  the  gold  fields? 
a.  A  river  with  two  branches  navigable 
to  the  heart  of  the  great  valley  emp- 
tied into  the  bay. 

1.  By  means  of  the  Sacramento  river 
the  miners  could  reach  Sacra- 
mento, Red  Bluff  and,  ascending 
the  Feather  river,  Marysville. 

2.  By  means  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river  and  Stockton  Slough  they 
reached  Stockton.  From  these 
points  the  mines  were  easily 
gained. 

Advantages  of  San  Francisco  as  a  trading 
center. 

1.  Trace  the  watershed  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
rivers. 

a.  What  proportion  of  the  area  of  Cali- 
fornia is  included  in  this  basin  ? 

b.  What  are  the  possibilities  of  this 
region  being  filled  with  a  dense  pop- 
ulation ? 

c.  If  you  had  a  store  anywhere  in  this 
basin,  where  would  you  naturally  go 
for  your  supplies? 

d.  If  you  had  fruit,  grain  or  cattle  to 
sell,  what  would  be  your  chief  mar- 
ket? 

2.  How  accessible  is  San  Francisco  from 
points  outside  of  its  basin? 

a.  High  mountains  have  to  be  crossed 
to  enter  the  great  valley  from  any 
direction. 

1 .  Railroads  have  crossed  the  Sier- 
ra Nevada  mountains  through 
passes. 

2.  Passes  lead  across  the  mountains 
from  the  South. 

3.  There  are  passes  through  the 
mountains  to  the  north. 

1).  Mountains  border  the  Coast  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

1.  The  northern  Coast  is  very  moun- 
tainous  and   rugged. 

2.  Southern  Coast  is  also  mountain- 
ous, but  there  are  longitudinal 
valleys  between  the  mountains. 

Advantages  of  San  Francisco  as  a  manu- 
facturing center. 

a.  The  city  is  within  easy  reach  of  raw 
materials. 

b.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
electric  power  from  the  Sierras. 

c.  The  city  has  good  shipping  facilities. 

d.  Pipe  lines  carry  oil  to  the  adjacent 
bay  shores. 

How  does  the  position  of  San  Francisco 
on  San  Francisco  Bay  work  against  all  the 
business  of  the  bay  region  being  concen- 
trated at  that  point? 

a.  San  Francisco,  situated  upon  a  pen- 
insula, has  its  expansion  limited  to 
one  direction. 

b.  There  are  other  sites  on  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  favorable  to  the  growth 
of  large  cities. 

c.  Deep-water  ships  can  go  as  far  in- 
land as  the  Strait  of  Carquinez,  mak- 
ing it  convenient  for  much  shipping 
business  to  be  carried  on  there. 

d.  San  Francisco  is  easily  reached  by 
railroad,  without  ferry  transfer,  from 
only  one  direction. 

What  ports  outside  of  California  compete 
with  San  Francisco  for  the  business  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean? 


a.  Portland  harbor  is  more  difficult  to 
enter. 

b.  Seattle  and  Tacoma  have  fine  har- 
bors. 

c.  Vancouver  has  a  good  harbor  at  the 
terminus  of  Canadian  Pacific. 

d.  Prince  Rupert  has  good  harbor  at 
terminus  Grand  Trunk  Northern 
railroad. 

How  can  we  account  for  the  fact  that  San 
Francisco,    though    more    centrally    located, 
has  now  less  foreign  trade  than  Seattle? 
a.  The  business  of  San   Francisco   Bay 
region  is  divided  up  among-  a  num- 
ber of  cities. 
1).  Seattle   is    nearer  the   eastern    shore 

of  Asia  than  is  San   Francisco. 
c.  Seattle  is  nearer  Alaskan  and  British 
Columbia   shores   than   is   San    Fran- 
cisco. 

If  you  were  going  from  Honolulu  to  New 
York,  what  Pacific  port  would  you  stop  at? 

If  you  were  going-  to  ship  a  cargo  of 
flour  to  Japan,  at  what  point  would  you 
load  your  ship? 

If  you  were  going  to  California  to  spend 
a  year,  would  you  make  San  Francisco  your 
headquarters? 

Problem,  Part  II. — To  find  why  Los  An- 
geles has  become  a  great  city. 

Situation :  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  is 
situated  upon  the  Los  Angeles  river,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  ocean,  at  a  point 
where  the  river  breaks  through  low  moun- 
tains and  enters  upon  a  broad  valley,  while 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  rises  the  lofty  San 
Gabriel  range. 

What  needs  did  the  early  Spanish  explor- 
ers have  in  mind  in  selecting  the  places  for 
their  settlements  in  Southern  California? 

1.  The  dry  climate  necessitated  choice 
of  locations  for  settlements  where 
there  were  never  failing  supplies  of 
water  so  situated  that  they  could  be 
easily  used  in  irrigation. 

2.  Rich  valley  lands  onto  which  the 
water  could  be  easily  carried. 

3.  Localities  not  too  far  from  the  ocean 
and  near  the  main  route  of  travel  up 
and  down  the  Coast. 

Why  did  Los  Angeles  remain  a  little 
town  for  many  years  almost  undisturbed  \>\ 
the  discovery  of  gold  ? 

1.  Los  Angeles  was  far  removed  from 
the  main  emigrant  routes  to  the 
mines. 

2.  The  town  was  not  situated  upon  the 
ocean   or  navigable    stream. 

3.  There  was  no  inducement  to  culti- 
vate much  land  for  markets  were  re- 
mote  and    inaccessible. 

If  you  were  going  to  establish  a  store  in 
a  country  village,  what  sort  of  a  situation 
would  you  look  for? 

1.  A  village  having  only  one  road  lead- 
ing through  it  would  not  he  as  fa- 
vorable a  place  as  one  in  which  sev- 
eral roads  met. 

2.  A  village  in  a  large  fertile  valley 
would  offer  better  opportunities  for 
trade  than  one  in  a  small  or  remote 
valley. 

3.  A  village  in  a  valley  with  a  health- 
ful, agreeable  climate  would  have  a 
better  situation  than  one  in  a  valley 
with  a  poor  climate. 

In  how  far  were  the  conditions  surround- 
ing Los  Angeles  favorable  to  its  becoming 
the  chief  city  of  Southern  California  when 
this  region  began  to  settle  up  1 

1.  The  valleys  and  mountains  occupy 
such  a  position  that  roads  from  dif- 


ferent   directions    must    meet    at    or 
near  Los  Angeles. 

a.  The  road  from  San  Diego  to 
Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco 
must  go  by  Los  Angeles. 

b.  The  road  from  San  Diego  to  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  must  go  by 
Los  Angeles. 

c.  The  overland  road  from  Yuma 
and  San  Bernardino  to  northern 
points  must  go  by  Los  Angeles. 

d.  If  one  were  going  over  the  Salt 
Lake  trail  to  Utah  he  must  go 
near  Los  Angeles. 

2.  How  is  it  that  the  valleys  surround- 
ing Los  Angeles  have  become  thick- 
ly settled? 

a.  The  valleys  have  a  fertile  soil  and 
healthful  climate. 

b.  Conservation  of  the  rainfall  has 
given  them  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation. 

c.  The  building  of  railroads  has 
given  a  market  for  fruit. 

3.  How  is  it  that  the  climate  of  Los 
Angeles  has  attracted  many  people? 
3.  The    climate    is    not   as    cool    and 

foggy  as  is  the  Coast. 

b.  The  climate  is  not  as  hot  in  sum- 
mer as  the  far  interior  valleys. 

c.  Los  Angeles  has  a  mild  and  pleas- 
ant winter  climate. 

What  conditions  awoke  Los  Angeles  and 
started  it  on  the  way  to  become  a  great 
city? 

1.  As  the  country  settled  up,  railroads 
came  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  same 
reason  that  wagon  roads  came. 

2.  Los  Angeles  became  the  trade  cen- 

ter for  an  ever-increasing  popula- 
tion. 
3.  The    mild    and    agreeable    winter 
climate  drew  more  and  more  peo- 
ple. 
Trace  the  boundary  of  that  part  of  Cali- 
fornia which  you  would  expect  would  nat- 
urally trade  with  Los  Angeles. 

1.  How  does  this  compare  in  size  with 
the  area  tributary  to  San  Francisco? 

2.  In  how  far  is  the  smallness  of  the 
area  made  up  for  in  density  of  the 
population  ? 

What  cliff iiculty  has  Los  Angeles  encoun- 
tered in  getting  and  shipping  freight  by 
sea? 

1.  The  city  lay  fifteen  miles  from  the 
ocean. 

2.  The  little  harbor  of  San  Pedro  per- 
mitted only  small  coasting"  vessels  to 
enter. 

3.  Large  boats  unloaded  with  difficulty 
onto  small  lighters  or  at  wharves  un- 
protected from   storms. 

In  what  manner  did  Los  Angeles  obtain 
a  good  sea  port? 

1.  Annexed  a  strip  of  land  running- 
down  to  San  Pedro,  twenty  miles 
distant. 

2.  Induced  the  Government  to  build  a 
great  breakwater  for  us  of  large  ves- 
sels. . 

How  is  it  that  San  Diego  with  a  good 
port  has  not  outstripped  Los  Angeles  and 
become  the  metropolis  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia? 

1.  The  route  to  San  Diego  from  the 
east  is  blocked  by  mountains. 

2.  San  Diego  lies  in  a  remote  corner  of 
the  State,  with  a  comparatively  small  area 

of  cultivatible  land  around   it. 
In    how   far   do   mountains   bar    Los    An- 
geles from  the  East '. 


ft 
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1.  San  Gorgonio  pass  offers  the  easiest 
access  to  the  coastal  valleys  of  Cali- 
fornia of  any  of  the  mountain  passes. 
_'.  (  ajon  pass  is.  not  as  difficult  as  the 
passes  of  the   Sierra   Nevada  moun- 
tains leading  to  San   Francisco. 
What     natural     boundaries    separate    the 
district  tributary  to  Los  Angeles  from  that 
tributary  to  San  Francisco? 
1.   Mountains  and  deserts. 
_'.  Men  have  in  part  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles to  commingling  of  trade. 
How  do  the  commercial  facilities  of  Los 
Angeles  compare  with  those  of  San   Fran- 

1.  San  Francisco  has  better  facilities 
reign   commerce. 

J.  San  Francisco  has  water  communi- 
cation  with  interior  of  the  State. 

3.  Los  Angeles  is  more  easily  reached 
from  the  East  than  is  San  Francisco. 


I  low  do  the  manufacturing'  advantages 
of  Los  Angeles  compare  with  those  of  San 
Francisco? 

1.  Los  Angeles  has  fuel  and  oil  at  her 
door. 

2.  Los  Angeles  has  gas  piped  from  the      \ 
oil  fields. 

3.  Los  Angeles  is  farther  from  source 
of  electric  power  than  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

How  did  Los  Angeles  become  an  im- 
portant  railroad  .terminal  ? 

1.  Here,  because  of  the  grouping  oi  the 
valleys,  cars  are  changed  for  differ- 
ent sections. 

2.  Los  Angeles  is  centrally  situated  in 
a  natural  geographic  region. 

What  did  the  fact  that  the  city  is  a  term- 
inal have  to  do  with  its  growth? 

1.  Every  one  going  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia had  to  go  to  Los  Angeles. 

2.  People  often  had  to  stop  off  here,  a 


condition     favorable    to    hotels    and 

business   in   general. 
3.  The  fact  that  they  had  to  come  here 

led  many  to  stay  permanently. 
Comparison    of   San    Francisco   with    Los 
ngeles. 

1.  San  Francisco  is  on  an  great  bay 
with  a  large  and  rich  tributary  re- 
gion. 

2.  San  Francisco  is  centrally  located, 
with  good  advantages  for  foreign 
and  domestic  trade,  and  with  raw 
materials  and  power  for  manufac- 
turing. 

1.  Los  Angeles  is  the  center  of  a-  rich 
though  more  limited  agricultural  dis- 
trict, and  possesses  a  more  agree- 
able climate  than  San  Francisco. 

2.  Los  Angeles  has  more  convenient 
fuel,  and  though  its  harbor  is  re- 
mote it  is  more  easily  accessible 
from  the  East. 


The  Grade  Teachers'  page  is  published 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  elementary 
school;  to  cultivate  a  closer  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship; to  discuss  fairly,  freely  and  truth- 
fully all  questions  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  teachers  and  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  to  use  its  influence  and  its  col- 
umns to  bring  the  general  public  to  a  re- 
alization of  the  value — educational,  cultural 
and  moral — of  the  grade  teachers  to  the 
community.    "The  teacher  is  the  school." 

GRADE  TEACHERS'  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  C.  T.  A. 

Time — 1  ;30    Wednesday,    March    27. 

Place — Technical  High  school. 

"Co-operation."   Mrs.   S.   L.   Fratis. 

"League  Extension,"  A 1  iss  Ruth  Killam. 

"  \  Message  from  the  Grade  Teachers' 
Association  of  San  Francisco,"  Miss  Mary 
M<  loney. 

"A  Xew  ISasis  for  Salary  Adjustment." 
Miss  May  C.   Wade. 

"School    Legislation,"    Miss   Eleana   Rice. 

*  :|:  :): 

DISARMAMENT 

Put    up    the    sword!      The    voice    of    Christ 

i  nice  tin  ire 
Speaks,  in  the  pauses  of  the  cannon's  roar, 
O'er  fields  of  corn  bv  fiery  sickles  reaped 
And  left  dry  ashes;  over  trenches  heaped 
With    nameless    dead;    o'er    cities    starving 

slow 
Under  a  rain  of  lire;  through   wards  of  woe 
Down   which  a  groaning  diapason  runs 
From    tortured    brothers,    husbands,    lovers, 

sons. 
Of   desolate   women    in    their    far-off   homes 
Waiting  to  hear  the  step  that  never  comes  I 
I  >  men  and  brothers!  let  that  voice  be  heard. 
War    fails,    try    peace:    put    up    the    useless 

sword  ' 

John    G.    Whittier. 

*  •■:-         ::■ 

I  have  no  creeds.     A  little  daily  round 

Of  labor,   love   and   study,   all    my   life   doth 

bi  iund. 
But  if  I   had  a  creed,  it  seems  to  me 
Thai    Labor,    love   and    .study    all    my    creed 

should    be  : 
For  if  each   worked   according   to   liis   hand, 
Vnd    studied    with   the   power  at   his   com- 
mand, 

And    loved    his    neighbor    wed    in    word    and 
deed. 


[By  Selina  Burslon 


'Twoukl  be  a  world  of  harmony — sans  war 
— sans  creed. 
From     "Creeds     for     Democracy,"     by 
Cora   L.   Williams. 

No  insult  offered  to  a  man  can  ever  de- 
grade him;  the  only  real  degradation,  is 
when  he  degrades  himself. — Dinah  Maria 
Mulock. 

If  one  doesn't  give  justice  the  first  place 
at  the  table,  all  the  other  virtues  eat  up  her 
share. — Bulwer. 

Treat  every  one  according  to  his  deserts, 
and  who  shall  escape  whipping? — Shake- 
speare. 

Let-  us  draw  upon  content  for  the  de- 
ficiancies   of  fortune. — Goldsmith. 

.     Small   thing's   affect   light   minds. — Field- 


You  must  be  sure  of  two  things.  You 
must  love  your  work  and  not  be  always 
looking  over  the  edge  of  it,  wanting  your 
play  to  begin.  And  the  other  is,  you  must 
not  be  ashamed  of  your  work  and  think 
it  would  be  more  honorable  to  you  to  do 
something  else. — George  Eliot. 

He  who  composes  a  poem  that  has  no 
burning  thought  in  it,  is  not  so  original  as 
he  who  constructs  an  original  mouse-trap. 
The  one  is  a  mere  artisan  in  words,  the 
other  an  original  thinker  in  wire  and  wood. 
— Thomas  Starr  King. 

A  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL 
DOCUMENT 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  address 
of  Ernest  Carroll  Moore  on  the  occasion  of 
his  inaugural  as  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles State  Normal  school.  The  extracts 
here  given  should  be  read  by  every  ele- 
mentary teacher: 

This  is  a  war  of  nations.  It  is  every- 
where conceded  that  the  victory,  when  it 
comes,  will  belong  to  that  nation  or  group 
of  nations  which  come  out  of  the  conflict 
least  broken,  best  prepared  in  spite  of  the 
demoralization  of  battle  to  take  up  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  To  make  war  to  the  ut- 
most, and  at  the  same  time  to  make  as  ac- 


tive preparation  as  may  be  for  the  only 
kind  of  peace  which  gives  our  war  meaning 
or  value,  is  our  program.  That  is  the  pro- 
gram of  England  also.  Of  the  many  mani- 
festations of  her  unconquerable  spirit,  none 
is  more  striking  or  convincing  that  that, 
contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
her  people  are  not  wholly  consumed  by  the 
demands  of  war  but  have  energy  and  in- 
terest enough  .to  plan  a  reform  in  their  na- 
tional education  as  significant  and  almost  as 
far-reaching  as  the  reform  of  1870.  The 
very  tension  of  war  has  aroused  them  to 
consider  a  thorough-going  augmentation  of 
elementary  education  as  indispensable  to 
the  national  welfare. 

The  Ministry  of  Elementary  Schools 
Our  ministry  is  therefore  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools  and  through  them  to  the 
secondary  schools,  the  colleges  and  the  uni- 
versities. Contrary  to  widely  accepted  no- 
tions, we  look  upon  their  welfare  even  in 
war  time  as  subordinate  to  no  other  con- 
cern of  the  Nation.  While  many  treat  them 
with  condescension  because  they  teach  ele- 
mentary studies,  we  regard  them  as  the 
most  important  of  all  just  for  that  reason. 
We  think  that  the  elements  which  they 
teach  are  not  childish  things  to  be  put  away 
when  the  student  no  longer  thinks  or 
speaks  as  a  child,  but  are  instead  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  activities  of  the  human 
race,  lessons  which  it  begins  in  babyhood, 
but  which  it  cannot  put  aside  as  long'  as 
life  endures.  "If  we  think  of  it,  all  that  a 
university  can  do  for  us,"  says  Carlyle,  "is 
still  what  the  first  school  began  doing — 
teach  us  to  read."  The  elements  of  the 
higher,  or  better,  the  later  schools'  whole 
program  are  begun  in  the  first  school  which 
the  child  attends.  It  teaches  him  the  com- 
mon language,  and  lays  a  foundation  for 
all  his  subsequent  study  of  the  mother 
tongue ;  it  teaches  him  to  write,  to  com- 
pose his  own  letters,  to  draft  his  own  little 
essays,  and  so  makes  a  beginning  of  the 
difficult  subject  which  his  maturer  years 
will  study  and  practice  as  English  com- 
position ;  it  gives  him  his  first  lesson  in 
the  great  art  of  calculation.  His  subse-' 
quent  study  of  mathematics  will  be  profit- 
able or  unprofitable  to  him  in  proportion  to 
the  success  with  which  he  grasps  and  learns 
to  work  with  the  notions  which  are  sym-1 
bolized    by    figures;    it    introduces    him    to 
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the  yesterdays  of  the  human  race  and  tries 
to  make  him  see  that  events  and  actions 
produce  other  events  and  actions  here  in 
this  world  of  time.  All  history  is  his  now 
for  the  asking.  It  is  in  his  first  school-  that 
he  begins  to  examine  trees  and  plants,  and 
stones  and  soils  and  forms  his  notion  of 
the  universe  and  starts  his  conquest  and 
domestication  of  nature.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  university  exists  to  train  lead- 
ers. It  is  perhaps  more  exact  to  say  that 
it  exists  to. train  to  yet  larger  leadership 
the  leaders  whom  the  elementary  and  the 
secondary  schools  send  to  it.  Its  leaders 
are  leaders  before  they  arrive  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  but  for  distinguishing"  them- 
selves in  the  elementary  schools,  they 
would  hardly  make  their  way  to  the  uni- 
versity at  all.  Had  not  the  first  chapters 
of  the  romance  of  learning  appealed  to 
them,  they  would  have  had  no  interest  in 
the  later  chapters  of  its  story.  There  is 
good  ground  for  believing  that  the  oyuth 
is  more  often  made  into  a  scholar  by  his 
first  teacher  than  by  his  last  one.  At  any 
rate  he  seems  either  to  learn  how  to  study 
in  the  elementary  school  or  almost  never 
to  learn  how  to  study  at  all.  If  we  but 
have  good  elementary  schools  all  the  other 
educational  blessings  will  add  themselves 
onto  us,  but  if  we  make  the  mistake  of 
neglecting'  them  and  give  the  substance  of 
our  attention  to  the  education  which  be- 
longs to  later  life,  we  shall  fail  to  make  it 
enduring.  Another  way  of  saying  this  is, 
that  only  an  intelligent  people  has  need  for 
universities. 

The  Common  School  Revival 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  it  was  not  until 
the  common  school  revival  or  indeed  until 
the  free  school  system  had  begun  to  build 
itself  strong  at  the  end  of  our  Civil  War, 
that  the  colleges  of  our  country  amounted 
to  much  of  anything  or  began  to  be  of  any 
very  vital  service. 

Considerations  such  as  these  force  us  to 
claim  for  the  elementary  schools  a  larger 
measure  of  assistance  than  they  have  had 
in  the  past.  Their  work  must  be  done, 
though  other  forms  of  education  wait. 
What  that  indispensable  work  is  calls  for 
careful  definition.  We  derive  no  encour- 
agement nowadays  from  the  assurance  that 
young  folks  are  spending  a  proper  fraction 
of  their  waking  lives  in  keeping  company- 
with  spelling'  .arithmetic,  geography  and 
history.  We  no  longer  g'et  any  comfort 
whatever  from  the  thought  that  though 
they  may  not  be  learning  anything  which 
they  will  ever  have  occasion  to  use,  their 
minds  are  in  some  mysterious  way  being 
made  better  and  stronger  than  they  were 
before.  There  is  no  magic  in  studies.  We 
no  longer  look  up  to  them  or  say  prayers 
to  them  or  perform  rites  of  homage  and 
worship  in  their  presence.  There  may  have 
been  a  time  when  woodcutters  prostrated 
themselves  before  their  axes  or  hunters 
said  prayers  to  their  rifles,  but  that  was  in 
the  superstitious  days  before  the)'  had 
learned  that  an  ax  or  a  rifle  has  no  value 
save  as  one  can  use  it.  Just  so  with  studies ; 
they  have  no  life  in  them,  no  power  to 
bless  or  transform  us.  They  are  not  cen- 
ters or  sources  of  energy,  though  our  tend- 
ency to  delusion  may  hypostatize  them  and 
treat  them  as  self-existing  entities.  They 
have  no  beneficent  vitality  at  all,  they  are 
not  ends  but  means,  nothing  but  tools 
which  the  race  has  wrought  out  to  assist 
its  members  in  the  great  business  of  living, 
tools  which  we  must  learn  to  use  if  we 
would  arm  ourselves  for  the  struggle  of  ex- 
istence. 


This  world  has  at  last  reached  the  stage 
where  it  sees  that  philosohpy  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  in  man's  being;  that  conflict- 
ing notions  of  the  way  to  think  and  plan 
human  arrangements  are  responsible  for  the 
bloodshed  and  the  devastating  woes  which 
now  so  overwhelmingly  beset  the  earth.  A 
great  prayer  goes  uu  from  every  land  for 
sounder  notions  of  the  way  to  live.  This 
red  baptism  of  agony  and  death  is  purging 
us  of  our  delusions  and  vanities  and  bring- 
ing us  to  the  essential  realities.  Education 
cannot  escape  that  purging. 

Cut   Away   Non-essentials 

It,  too,  must  cut  away  unessentials ;  it, 
too,  must  abandon  confusion,  waste,  and 
vanity,  and  be  guided  by  a  philosophy. 
That  philosophy  will  never  be  materialism, 
for  we  have  all  seen  that  material  thing's 
cannot  function  as  ultimate  motives.  It 
will  not  be  a  romantic  sentimentalism,  for 
that  has  been  found  to  be  humanly  de- 
structive as  the  lust  for  things.  It  will 
be  inevitable  an  utilitarianism,  for  we  now 
know  with  tried  certainty  that  nothing 
counts  but  that  which  really  and  vitally 
serves  the  good  of  folks.  Seek  ye  first  a 
sound  philosophy,  therefore,  and  all  things 
else  will  be  added  unto  you,  and  above  all 
seek  philosophy,  ye  who  are  teachers  ! 

As  we  look  back  upon  our  past  we  see 
that  we  did  and  suffered  many  things  be- 
fore the  war  which  we  cannot  go  on  doing 
now.  We  talked  of  knowledge  as  an  end 
in  itself,  we  said  we  taught  literature  for 
the  sake  of  literature,  science  for  the  sake 
of  science,  spelling  for  the  sake  of  spelling, 
history  just  because  it  was  history,  and 
geography  for  the  sake  of  geography.  We 
know  now  that  that  was  gibberish  rabid, 
unmeaning  jargon,  if  indeed  it  was  not 
something  worse.  We  sometimes  said  that 
though  we  were  not  training  our  students 
to  do  anything  in  particular,  we  were  help- 
ing them  to  do  many  things  in  general. 
We  have  now  learned  to  sharpen  our  pur- 
poses so  that  we  may  not  allow  those  who 
come  under  our  influence  to  waste  them- 
selves upon  vain  things. 

I  began  by  opposing  to  the  statement  of 
Nietzsche:  The  education  of  the  masses 
cannot  be  our  aim,  the  counter  statement 
that  the  education  of  the  masses  is  our  aim. 
I  want  to  close  by  opposing  'to  his  other 
prophecy:  "The  time  will  come  when  men 
will  think  of  nothing  but  education,"  the 
declaration  of  Professor  Franklin :  "The 
time  has  come  when  men  must  think  of 
nothing  but  education." 


To  the  Teachers  of  California. — 
Ladies    and    Gentlemen : 

I  again  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  national  poster  competition  to 
promote  the  War-Savings  campaign. 
Circulars  of  information  have  been 
been  sent  to  all  the  county  and  city 
superintendents  and  t  othe  principles 
of  the  larger  schools  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding the  elementary  schools  having 
seventh  and  eigth  grades  and  the  high 
schools. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  have  all  pupils  make  a  poster  so  as 
to  advertise  this  worthy  cause  whether 
or  not  they  enter  the  contest.  All 
teachers  interested  in  the  competition 
who  have  not  received  a  circular  will 
find  it  in  the  February  issue  of  West- 
ern Journal  of  Education. 

Very   respectfully   yours, 

KATHERIXE   M.   BALL, 

State  Chairman. 


Important 

Announcement 

to 

Commercial 

Teachers 

For  many  years  we  have 
conducted  a  course  of  corres- 
pondence course  of  lessons  in 
Gregg  Shorthand  for  teachers 
free  of  charge. 

This  was  done  as  an  educa- 
tional campaign,  and  to  meet 
the  demand  for  teachers  of  the 
system. 

The  need  of  such  a  course 
as  an  educational  factor  no 
longer  exists  since  Gregg 
Shorthand  is  taught  in  about 
three-fourths  of  the  schools 
now  teaching"  shorthand  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  is  taught  in  practic- 
ally all  of  the  universities, 
normal  schools,  and  summer 
schools  for  teachers  that  are 
giving  instruction  in  short- 
hand. 

We  have,  therefore,  decided 
to  discontinue  the  free  course 
after  March  31,  1918.  As 
many  teachers  have  been  in- 
tending to  take  the  course,  but 
have  put  off  doing  so,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  we  think  it 
right  to  give  advance  notice 
of  our  intention  to  discontinue 
the  course. 


The  closing- 


date  for  appli- 
cations for  the  free  corre- 
spondence course  for  teachers 
in  Gregg  Shorthand  will  be 
March  31,  1918. 

Those  who  have  already  en- 
rolled for  the  course  but  have 
not  sent  in  any  work  may  re- 
sume now,  or  may  review  the 
course  from  the  beginning,  if 
they  notify  us  of  their  desire 
to  do  so  before  the  date  men- 
tioned. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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Executive  Directory 
The  meeting  of  the  Executive  Directory  was 
held  February  18.  Dr.  Blanchard,  chairman  of 
the  Education  Committee,  presented  his  final  re- 
port  on  the  summary  of  the  survey.  Dr.  Blanch- 
ard not  only  gave  to  us  the  main  points  of  the 
survey,  before  the  complete  text  came  from 
Washington,  but  he  made  money  for  the  associa- 
tion, turning   in   a   surplus  of  $12.45. 

Miss  Gilchrist,  chairman  of  the  Program  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  a  new  scries  of  survey 
meetings  have  been  arranged  for  Wednesday 
afternoons  at  the  Girls'  High  school.  The  chap- 
ters chosen  for  discussion  are:  "High  Schools, " 
I  ebruary  27;  "Music,"  March  6;  "Fine  Arts," 
.March  13,  and  "Home  Economics,"  March  20. 
Mr.  Altmann,  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  a  committee  consisting 
of  Mrs.  Brogan,  Miss  Doyle  and  the  chairman, 
had  called  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
to  explain  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  in  regard 
to  their  attendance  at  writing  lessons.  Mr. 
Roncovieri  in  reply  sent  a  lengthy  letter  ex- 
plaining why  he  considers  these  lessons  of  such 
t  importance. 
Miss  Hohe.  chairman  of  the  Welfare  Commit- 
tee, reported  that  the  Loan  Committee  is  ready 
to  accept  the  money  ($262)  donated  as  a  nucleus 
for  a  Loan  Fund  for  Teachers,  and  the  secre- 
tary has  notified  the  Board  of  Education  of  this 
decision. 

Mrs.  Stuart  of  the  Salary  Committee,  has  al- 
ready interviewed  the  Board  of  Education  and 
hopes  soon  to  have  her  committee  ask  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  a  more  generous  appro- 
priation  for   an   increase   in   teachers'   salaries. 

The  Public  Education  Society  sent  in  a  report, 
submitting  the  final  accounting  of  the  School 
Survey  Fund,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $8,680. 
Mr.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
ByLaws,  proposed  the  following  amendment, 
which   was   accepted: 

"In  case  of  vacancies  in  the  Executive  Di- 
rectory caused  by  death,  or  by  transfer,  or  by 
change  of  an  elective  member  to  an  ex-officio 
membership,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment from  eligible  members  by  the  presi- 
dent   of    this    association." 

Mr.  Cloud,  president  of  the  Men  Teachers' 
Club,  suggested  that  the  association  work  out 
a  plan  for  an  ideal  Teachers'  Institute,  to  ascer- 
tain the  best  form  of  institute,  which  should 
mean  so  much  to  the  teacher,  and  which  often 
means   so   little. 

The  treasurer  reported  that  she  has  on  hand 
the  sum   of  $315.34. 

Governing  Committee 
The  Governing  Council  held  its  semi-annual 
meeting  in  the  auditorium  of  the  John  Swett 
school  on  the  last  day  of  February.  The  coun- 
cil is  composed  of  one  representative  teacher 
from  each  school,  on  supervisor  of  special  sub-. 
jects,  one  special  teacher  for  every  ten  special 
teachers,  the  presidents  of  all  professional  clubs 
nized  within  the  department,  one  high 
school  principal,  on  intermediate  school  prin- 
cipal and  one  elementary  school  principal  for 
every  two  elementary  schools.  This  gives  a 
I,  democratic  representation  and  each  rep- 
resentative brings  to  these  semi-annual  meetings 
the  dues,  amounting  to  one  dime  a  term  from 
each  teacher  whom  he  represents.  lie  carries 
back  lo  hi,  constituents  the  full  account  of  the 
business   transacted   at   these   meetings. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Teach- 
er,' Round  Table,  protesting  against  the  publi- 
"  of  articles  in  the  daily  papers  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  schools,  and  of  a 
tone  ocensive  to  teachers.  An  instance  cited 
was  an  article  in  the  "Call-Post"  printed  on 
fanuary  4. 
The  reading  of  the  article  was  called  for. 
After  ~- .  1 1 1  <-  discussion  it  was  decided  that 
the  only  way  to  offset  articles  of  this  sort  is 
by  constructive  criticism.  The  chair  stated  there 
are  many  things  being  carried  on  in  the  San 
Francisco  School  Department  that  should  be 
exploited.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Pub- 
licity    Committee,     of     which      Mr,.      FitzGerald, 


principal    of    the    John    Swett    school,    is    chair- 
man. 

An  amendment  to  add  live  members  to  the 
Executive  Directory,  such  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  president,  was  proposed  by  Miss 
E.  E.  Kelly.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  the 
amendment  was  referred  back  to  the  Executive 
Directory. 

The  chair  announced  that  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  had  found  it  impossible  to  give  a 
half-day  at  the  Teachers'  Institute  to  the  Teach- 
ers' Association,  as  had  been  proposed  by  the 
Executive   Directory. 

Mr.  Clark  made  a  motion,  which  was  unani- 
mously carried,  that  a  folder  be  prepared  and 
distributed  at  the  institute,  this  folder  to  con- 
tain the  names  of  officers  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, the  members  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tory and  of  the  Governing  Council,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  various  units  of  the  association, 
with  a  brief  resume  of  the  work  each  unit  is 
doing. 

It  was  decided  to  have  a  luncheon  at  the 
Palace  on  April  2,  under  the  management  of 
the  Teachers'  Association. 

School  Survey 
A  most  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  the 
library  of  the  Girls'  High  school,  February  27, 
to  discuss  the  chapter  on  "High  Schools,"  of 
the  School  Survey.  The  chairman  was  Dr.  Ar- 
thur W.  Scott,  principal  of  the  Girls'  High 
school. 

In  calling  the  meeting  to  order,  Dr.  Scott 
drew  attention  to  the  present  high  school,  and 
that  of  two  or  ■  three  decades  ago.  The  old 
high  school  prepared  pupils  for  college.  Now 
we  see  a  change  from  the  old  ideal  of  intel- 
lectual artistocracy  to  present  conditions  of 
democracy,  where  we  prepare  pupils  for  real 
life.  The  high  school  of  the  present  day  may 
be  called  "The  People's  College."  All  the  major 
criticisms  in  the  survey  are  along  these  lines. 
The  less  important  suggestions  or  recommenda- 
tions showed  that  the  survey  had  not  looked 
into  the  subject  very  closely. 

Dr.  Scott  presented  Mr.  James  E.  Addicott, 
principal  of  the  Polytechnic  High  school.  Dr. 
Addicott  said   in   part: 

"San  Francisco  is  a  rich  city — but  poor  in 
amount  given  for  educational  purposes.  San 
Francisco  taxes  its  citizens  for  high  schools  five 
cents  on  the  hundred  dollars,  as  against  Oak- 
land's twenty-eight  cents  and  Los  Angeles'  thir- 
ty-three. How  can  we  expect  to  maintain  our 
high    schools   at   this   rate? 

"We  have  fewer  children  in  our  high  schools 
and  a  very  large  percentage  in  endowed  and 
private    high    schools." 

The  survey  claims  that  the  equipment  of  the 
high  schools  is  poor;  Mr.  Addicott  claims  it  is 
good  in  spots,  but  not  generally.  The  teaching 
force  is  inadequate,  but  that  is  being  generally- 
corrected. 

The  tendency  everywhere  is  towards  schools 
being  open  to  people  of  every  age,  to  allow  the 
use  of  the  shops,  of  the  cooking  and  serving 
rooms  for  classes  outside  of  school   hours. 

The  professional  spirit  among  high  school 
teachers  needs  to  be  fostered.  The  school  spirit 
among  the  pupils  is  fairly  good,  though  criti- 
cised   by    the    survey. 

"In  conclusion,  we  must  take  the  criticisms 
of  the  survey  to  heart,  accept  them  and  profit 
by  them.  Who  tells  us  our  faults  is  our  best 
friend.  As  citizens  we  must  all  work  towards 
the    ideals    of   the    survey." 

Miss  Ada  Goldsmith  of  the  Mission  High 
school  followed  in  a  bright  little  ten-minute 
paper,  answering  all  the  accusations  which  the 
survey  had  hurled  at  the  high  school  teacher. 
Her  check  book,  she  claimed,  refuted  the  charge 
that  there  is  no  report  of  high  school  teachers' 
memberships  in  associations  or  high  school  clubs, 
which,  however  slight  their  claim  to  merit,  live 
long  enough  to  collect  dues.  Miss  Goldsmith 
closed    with    these   lines    from    the    survey: 

"The  dean  of  women  and  the  principal  and 
other  members  of  the  high  school  faculty  must 
do  much  that  was  done  by  fathers  and  mothers, 
when    life    was    less    complex    and    artificial    and 


the     home     occupied    a    place    of    much    greater 
relative  importance  than,  it  now  does." 

And  the  "survey"  was  written  in  those  placid, 
peaceful  days  before  the  war! 

Mr.  H.  F.  Sheldon  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce was  the  next  speaker. 

"In  considering  the  survey."  he  said,  "we 
should  forget  that  we  in  some  cases  personally- 
criticised  this  survey,  and  make  good  use  of  it, 
not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  our  boys  and 
girls. 

"In  all  enterprises,  centralization  has  been 
found  the  only  efficient  method.  Sometimes 
we  as  teachers  feel  that  we  have  six  superin- 
tendents, each  doing  his  best.  He  is  doing  the 
best  that  can  be  done  under  present  conditions. 
What  we  most  need  is  a  charter  amendment 
that  the  schools  may  be  run  upon  a  business 
basis. 

"San  Francisco  is  second  in  wealth,  ninth  in 
amount  spent  on  its  schools;  first  in  amount 
spent  for  police  and  fire  protection,  ninth  for 
children;  first  for  police — a  rather  strong  ar- 
raignment for  San  Francisco — something  for  par- 
ents and  taxpayers  in   general  to  think  about. 

"The  Board  of  Education  would  give  the 
money  for  schools,  if  it  could  get  it.  The  high 
schools  need  adequate  buildings;  the  board  is 
giving  these  as  far  as  possible.  The  high 
schools  of  San  Francisco  are  not  attractive.  Los 
Angeles  schools  have  beautiful  gardens  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  There  is  need  here  for 
grounds  for  adequate  training — physically,  men- 
tally,   socially." 

Dr.  Scott,  in  answer,  said:  "This  is  a  prob- 
lem for  the  citizen.  Give  San  Francisco  money 
to  spend  on  our  schools.  If  the  public  realizes 
that  we  have  deficiencies,  that  we  need  some- 
thing better,  this  same  San  Francisco  will  put 
its  hand  down  into  its  pocket  and  give  what  is 
needed,  and  then  all  subsidiary  faults  will  right 
themselves." 

Mr.  Addicott  added  that  we  as  teachers  seem 
to  forget  that  we  are  a  part  of  "the  public;"  we 
are  all  taxpayers,  we  must  "back  up"  the  survey 
as  citizens,  as   taxpayers,   as   teachers. 

Miss  Noonan  of  the  Girls'  High  school  depre- 
cated the  doleful  tone  of  the  meeting,  saying 
all  the  bad  things  had  been  brought  forth  into 
the  limelight  and  the  good  things  left  in  the 
shadow. 

Mrs.  Prag  of  the  Girls'  High  stated  that  the 
citizens  are  more  than  willing  to  give  money 
for  schools,  if  assured  that  it  will  be  well  ex- 
pended. "It  is  not  buildings,"  she  added,  "but 
the  teachers  who  make  a  school."  She  also 
spoke  of  the  number  of  private,  parochial  and 
endowed  secondary  schools  in  San  Francisco. 
They,  not  being  tied  down,  by  State  law.  can  give 
to    their    pupils    what    is    demanded. 

Miss  Kerwin  of  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce declared  it  is  time  that  we  turn  our  at- 
tention to  ways  and  means.  She  urged  that 
the  matter  be  brought  before  the  parents  and 
citizens,   whose   co-operation    we   need. 

Mr.  Altmann,  president  of  the  association, 
stated  that  everything  comes  back  to  one  point 
— finance.  The  only  way  to  get  results  is  by 
co-operation.  This  was  shown  in  the  recent 
school  bond  election.  When  teachers  are  strong 
and  interest  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity,   they    get    results. 

FRANCES   A.   C.   MOONEY, 

Secretary. 

Social  Education,  by  Colin  A.  Scott, 
Ph.  D.,  and  published  by  Ginn  and  Co.,  is 
a  book  that  will  challenge  the  attention  and 
hold  the  interest  of  every  teacher  whose 
heart  is  in  her  work.  To  quote — "The 
school  as  a  special  organ  for  education  must 
fit  into  the  rest  of  society,  must  supplement 
it  when  necessary  and  learn  from  it  on 
every  side.  "  We  must  prepare  the  chil- 
dren to  live  the  best  possible  lives  both 
for  themselves  and  others  in  the  world 
which  they  are  to  enter. 
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SOME  SCHOOLMEN  I  HAVE  KNOWN 

Part  II 

By  J.  D.  Sweeney 

Along  about  the  time  in  the  school  ca- 
reer of  the  writer  which  would  correspond 
with  our  seventh  g'rade,  a  young  man  was 
elected  county  superintendent  of  our  coun- 
ty for  whom  1  ever  had  great  admiration. 
In  his  early  life  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  right  arm,  so  he  had  to  overcome 
the  handicap  by  learning  to  write  with 
his  left  without  being  able  to  hold  his  pa- 
per. With  admirable  grit  he  did  this  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  office  which  he  held 
ably  for  many  years.  This  was  Calvin  B. 
Webster,  now  of  sainted  memory,  for  he 
went  to  his  eternal  rest  long  years  ago. 
But  his  kindly  words  linger  still  since  boy- 
hood days. 

It  was  also  about  this  time  that  it  was 
our  great  fortune  to  fall  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  teacher  of  teachers,  a  man  of 
highest  integrity  and  moral  ideals.  This 
was  Samuel  Gray  Creighton,  "Old  S.  G.," 
we  familiarly  called  him  when  out  of  his 
hearing.  Deeply  religions  in  his  life,  he 
made  an  impression  upon  the  soul  of  at 
least  one  small  lad  which  has  gone  through 
these  many  years.  He  was  probably  the 
first  to  definitely  create  a  desire  on  our 
part  to  become  a  teacher.  And  much  of 
the  success  which  may  have  been  ours  can 
be  credited  to  him.  He  introduced  us  to 
the  intricacies  of  algebra,  and  a  splendid 
and  competent  instructor  he  was,  also  to 
the  idiosyncracies  of  Latin,  for  he  was  a 
classical  scholar  with  A.  M.  tacked  to  his 
name,  and  to  the  delights  of  physics.  For 
two  whole  years  we  had  him  for  instructor. 
He  was  a  boy  among  us  upon  the  grounds, 
but  in  the  class-room  he  was  a  stern  but 
just  ruler.  Needless  to  say  that  he  had 
the  love  and  confidence  of  all  his  boys. 
After  some  years  of  later  service  he,  too, 
passed  along"  the  road  many,  many  years 
ago.  During  most  of  his  life  we  kept  up 
a  correspondence  which  was  most  helpful 
to  a  young  pedagogue.  In  passing,  I  might 
confess  that  he  had  a  sweet  daughter  who 
made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  the 
same  youth,  but  he  was  not  able  to  so  im- 
press her. 

Following  his  administration  we  had  an- 
ether  prince  among  men,  James  T.  Wal- 
lace, another  man  of  God,  a  scholar  of 
highest  rank  and  an  instructor  of  merit. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  there  was  in- 
troduced a  course  designed  to  give  the 
smaller  communities  high  school  advan- 
tages, yet  not  a  high  school,  but  still  giv- 
ing much  of  the  advantages  thereof.  The 
writer  had  shortly  before  successfully 
passed  the  first  county  examination  given 
for  State  diplomas,  and  now  in  addition  to 
the  advanced  subjects  above  mentioned  we 
were  given  rhetoric,  geometry  and  kindred 
studies.  Our  short  school  life  under  this 
splendid  man  led  on  to  things  higher,  and 
we  soon  passed  out  from  under  his  care. 
It  is  one  of  our  regrets  that  in  later  life 
we  seldom  met  him  again.  He,  too,  long 
since  passed  to  his   reward. 

We  pass  along  rapidly,  noting  several 
who  have  touched  our  lives,  but  are  still 
alive.  After  taking  up  the  work  of  teach- 
ing, the  writer  took  charge  of  the  second 
largest  school  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
head  of  the  largest,  and  one  by  the  way 
which  we  took  over  later,  was  a  man  of 
the  old  school.  Major  O.  E.  Graves  had 
in    very   young   life    heard    the    call    of    his 


country  and  had  followed  the  flag  along 
the  James  river,  and  in  other  parts.  After 
the  war  he  became  a  teacher,  came  West, 
and  for  a  time  served  in  Sutter  county, 
then  to  Tehama  county,  where  he  became 
a  leader.  It  was  a  rare  privilege  to  work 
with  him,  as  we  were  long  associated  on 
the  county  board  of  education.  And  much 
of  value  was  gleaned  from  bis  ripe  expe- 
rience. He  later  became  our  county  super- 
intendent, being  one  of  the  ablest  ever. 
Then  he  pioneered  several  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  Sacramento  Valley,  placing 
them  all  upon  a  firm  footing,  to  have  them 
then  taken  by  newer  men.  In  later  years 
he  felt  neglected,  and  left  that  his  strenu- 
ous efforts  had  not  been  appreciated.  But 
in  spite  of  all  that,  his  influence  today 
reaches  down  the  days  in  the  lives  of 
scores  of  the  men  and  women  who  were 
under  his  care.  Like  others,  this  soldier- 
teacher,  long  since  laid  by  the  work  of  this 
life  and   crossed   the   Great   Divide. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Louis  F.  Soldan,  in  a  course  in  ad- 
ministration. Those  who  knew  him,  will 
recall  his  masterly  ability,  his  wide  expe- 
rience, and  his  gentle  manner.  We  have 
counted  it  a  rare  privilege  to  have  spent 
the  time  under  his  direction.  He  was  a 
great  man,  and  the  Nation  lost  a  leader 
when  he  died. 

More  we  might  say  about  men  we  have 
known,  for  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  know  many,  but  we  will  close  with  just 
a  brief  word  about  our  good  friend,  Sam- 
uel T.  Black,  for  some  time  State  super- 
intendent. While  he  was  not  of  our  po- 
litical faith,  we  had  even  then  reached  the 
point  where  politics  cut  no  figure  in  that 
office  and  we  stood  for  him.  We  were  in 
the  State  convention  when  he  asked  for 
renomination,  which  would  have  meant  re- 
election, but  where  political  politics  de- 
feated him,  and  he  retired  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Diego  Normal.  Like  his 
friend  Graves,  he  had  a  military  career 
and  was  a  second  schoolmaster  to  merit 
the  title  of  major.  With  his  retiring  from 
the  State  office  we  lost  our  relation  with 
him  and  saw  little  of  him  after. 


Memorization  of  literary  gems  gives  chil- 
dren a  permanent  possession  of  sentiments 
deep  in  ethical  significance  and  rich  in 
poetic  charm,  which  grow  in  meaning  and 
beauty  with  the  ever-widening  experience 
of   life. 

The  new  series  of  Gordon  Readers,  pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  are  simply 
delightful.  The  primer  will  be  a  joy  to 
any  child,  with  its  pictures  of  happy  child- 
hood, full  of  life  and  action,  so  attractively 
colored — each  picture  a  story  in  itself,  sat- 
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to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary and  fixing  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing it,  is  one  of  the  main  r 
duties  that  the  school  can 
perform  for  a  student:" 
says  Dr.  Suzzallo,  Pres- 
ident of  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

When  questions  arise  do 
you  suggest  that 
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isfying  to  the  eye  and  stimplating  to  the 
mind.  No  child  so  young  but  that  it  will 
take  notice — look — and  they  look  again. 
None  so  old  but  that  they  will  spend  many 
a  moment  in  keen,  artistic  enjoyment  of 
these  pages,  both  because  of  the  present 
suggestion  and  the  reminiscences  of  the 
past.  The  high  degree  of  typographic 
perfection  and  literary  excellence.  Imagine 
my  feelings  when  in  the  second  Gordon 
Reader  I  came  upon  my  old  friend  "Rolla" 
and  his  mentor,  the  ever  reach'  "Jonas!" 
It  was  good  to  meet  them  again.  Jacob 
Abbot  was  a  genius  and  no  mistake  and  the 
Rolla  selection  is  only  one  of  the  good 
stories  that  the  Gordon  Second  Reader 
spreads  before  those  who  are  minded  to 
peruse  it  as  a  pleasure,  for  to  use  it  as 
a  task  can  never  be  necessary.  It  is  play 
all  the  way. 

Record  Forms  for  Vocational  Schools,  by  Jo- 
seph J.  Eaton,  Director  of  Industrial  Arts  and 
Vocational  Education,  public  schools,  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.  Published  by  the  World  Book  Co. 
Price,   60c. 

The  record  forms  in  this  book  will  introduce 
into  the  schools  the  means  for  reaching-  the  kind 
of  efficiency  which  is  now  demanded  in  modern 
business.  Theyi  will  suggest  to  the  principals  of 
vocational  schools  —  now  becoming  especially 
numerous — practically  all  blanks  which  he  may 
need  and  should  use.  Many  schools  will  not 
use  the  exact  forms  which  are  given  here;  but 
the  idea  of  the  book  is  broad  enough  to  help 
instructors  in  their  own  selections  and  the  mod- 
ifications needed  to  meet  local  conditions.  They 
will  prove  especially  desirable  for  those  voca- 
tional schools  conducted  as  a  part  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 


James   E.   Power 


T.   J.   Turner 


Frank  Marisch 
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TARDY  PATRIOTISM 
CHEAP    CONSOLATION 

Scant  consolation  comes  at  the  present 
time  by  hearing  some  of  our  leading  states- 
men bewail  the  presence  of  the  German 
menace,  which  they  now  say  they  so  clearly 
saw  years  ago,  but  about  which  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  speak  until  a  crisis  is 
reached  and  the  word  finds  itself  engulfed 
in  a  deadly  struggle.  With  all  due  respect 
to  former  Ambassador  Gerard,  we  wonder 
whv  he  did  not  disclose  all  this  valuable 
information  to  us  several  years  ago  when  it 
might  have  spurred  us  to  careful  prepara- 
tion instead  of  capitalizing  it  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Did  he  not  obtain  it  at  our 
expense?  If  "My  Four  Years  in  Germany/' 
constantly  "Face  to  Face  with  Kaiserism," 
revealed  an  impending  catastrophe,  why  m 
the  name  o  ffreedom  and  democracy  didn't 
"I"  tell  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
urge  them  to  prepare  for  the  conflict? 
Why  be  so  tardy'  with  this  valuable  infor- 
mation? 

On  Saturday,  March  2,  at  Lincoln  Park, 
Los  Angeles,  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Iowa,  and  once  member  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  cabinet,  in  speaking  to  an 
audience  of  former  Iowans,  said  that  he, 
while  a  member  of  a  President's  cabinet, 
viewed  with  great  alarm  the  number  of  en- 
listments of  young  Germans  in  our  na- 
tional Army,  lie  said  he  had  no  doubt 
now  that  these  enlistments  were  prompted 
by  the  imperial  government  of  Germany, 
aiid  that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
barrassing tliis  country  in  some  such  con- 
llict  as  this  that  has  come  to  pass.  If 
he  had  these  impressions,  why  didn't  he 
tell  them  to  Teddy?  "He'd  tell  us  what 
to  do,"  as  Walt  Mason  says.  Why  didn't 
he  become  a  Paul  Revere  and  warn  his 
fellow  countrymen?  But  that  is  all  in  the 
past  and  little  good  does  it  do  to  dig  up 
old  bones  and  hash  them  over  now.  The 
thing  for  us  Americans  to  do  is  to  get  into 
the  ring  and  fight.  The  referee  will  call 
time  on  that  contest  pretty  soon  and  some 
nation  will  lie  on  the  floor. 

What  these  men  have  done  with  their 
country  some  school  men  do  in  the  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  which  they  are  placed. 
They  see  conditions  foreboding  ill.  but  from 
some  false  motive,  they  fail  to  speak  out 
ami  reveal  the  situation  to  the  people  whom 
the\  are  supposed  to  serve.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  false  loyalty,  i.  e..  loyalty  to  a 
leader  or  other  person  when  the  welfare 
of  children,  or  a  people  is  at  stake.  What 
some  of  our  statesmen  or  teachers  fail  to 
constantly  realize  is  that  they  are  servants 
of  the  people  in  whose  employ  they  are 
and  that  they  owe  no  fealty  to  any  person 
otherwise.  If  we  could  just  get  that  sort 
of  attitude  firmly  established  then  we  could 
avoid  these  national  and  local  conflicts  by 
having  corrections  made  before  the  catas- 
trophe comes. 


ISOLATION  VS.  CO-OPERATION 
AMONG  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTS 

There  is  a  very  great  tendency  in  a  large 
school  system  to  isolate  the  work  of  the 
different  departments  from  each  other  in- 
stead of  unifying  them  into  a  composite 
whole  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
No  wonder  the  child's  educational  food  is 
of  the  hash  order.  The  drawing  depart- 
ment goes  its  way,  guided  pretty  much 
by  current  magazines.  The  music  depart- 
ment slips  into  the  educational  program 
to  do  its  bit  reg'ardless  of  the  other  ele- 
ments in  the  curriculum.  Geography  is 
handled  without  any  reference  to  history; 
history  bears  no  relation  to  the  depart- 
ment of  literature,  and  so  on.  The  child 
sees  his  education  as  a  jumble  of  different 
elements  rather  than  a  process  of  unified 
growth. 

The  fact  is,  teachers  aren't  expected  to 
study  the  educational  system  as  a  whole. 
They  are  given  to  understand  that,  they 
aren't  wanted  at  conferences  on  subjects 
other  than  in  their  own  fields.  All  these 
things  tend  to  isolate  the  different  sub- 
jects from  each  other,  tend  to  stratify  the 
teaching  force.  Administration  becomes  a 
field  in  itself  without  any  reference  to 
methods  and  materials  of  instruction.  The 
technique  of  the  school  or  the  system  be- 
comes the  dominant  factor,  and  the  teacher 
is  left  to  wrestle  with  her  own  problems  of 
how  and  what  to  teach.  The  isolation  be- 
comes so  complete  that  a  teacher  can  re- 
main in  a  room  for  ten  long  months,  have 
some  four  hundred  children  come  to  her 
for  instruction  without  feeling  any  sort  of 
educational  influence  coming  either  from 
her  principal's  office  or  from  the  superin- 
tendent's force.  Aside  from  a  few  moments 
of  cursory  inspection,  she  is  as  free  in  her 
methods  as  though  she  were  in  a  country 
school  a  century  ago.  And  yet  the  school 
district  pays  out  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  to  maintain  departments  and  all 
sorts  of  administrative  forces.  The  ques- 
t-ion often  comes  to  the  ordinary  teacher, 
what  are  they  good  for,  anyhow?  An  in- 
teresting element  in  the  situation  is  this, 
that  the  farther  you  get  removed  from 
actual  contact  with  the  children,  the  less 
you  might  know  of  subject  matter  and 
method ;  the  less  your  real  ability  to  teach 
might  be,  the  more  compensation  you  get 
for  the  time  put  in. 

Now,  that  sounds  pessimistic,  to  be  sure. 
But  isn't  it  really  so?  Let  any  person 
who  doubts  it  take  a  grade  room  in  a 
large  elementary  school  in  a  large  city, 
or  a  room  in  an  intermediate  or  high  school 
and  see  how  little  of  real  educational  in- 
spection he  gets  from  the  administrative 
forces. 

What  we  need  is  educational  leadership 
as  well  as  administrative  leadership.  Both 
are  important,  but  without  the  first  the 
second  is  futile.  We  need  as  assistant  su- 
perintendents persons  of  strong  individual 
personalities;  scholars  in  knowledge  and 
with  educational  visions.  There  needs  to 
he  a  unifying  influence  extending  out 
through  the  system  from  the  superintend- 
ent's office  to  the  kindergarten.  The  tide 
of  isolation  needs  to  be  stayed  and  co- 
ordination. Correlation  take  its  place. 


ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS 
WHAT  ARE  THEY? 

The  above  discussion  leads  one  to  in- 
quire into  the  functions  of  assistant  super- 
intendents. In  most  cities  of  any  conse- 
quence there  are  several  subordinates  called 
assistant  superintendents.  The  question 
naturally  arises  as  to  whether  they  are  to 
assist  the  superintendent,  or  assist  the  citi- 
zens of  a  city  obtain  education  education 
for  their  children?  In  what  respect  does 
their  assistance  differ  from  that  of  the  or- 
dinary clerk  or  stenographer?  Are  they 
selected  for  their  native  ability  as  individ- 
uals and  educators,  or  are  they  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  ability  to  subordinate  their 
ideals  to  those  of  the  superintendent?  In 
other  words,  what  are  the  functions  of  an 
assistant  superintendent,  and  what  sort  of 
educational  material  should  they  be?  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  this  field  of  ed- 
ucational activity  has  been  given  little  at- 
tention either  from  platform  or  press,  yet 
it  is  fraught  with  tremendous  significance 
in  educational  work.  It  should  be  under- 
stood from  the  beginning  that  the  function 
of  the  assistant  superintendent  is  exactly 
that  of  the  room  teacher,  and  that  he  or 
she  owes  fealty  to  none  other  than  the 
boys  and  girls,  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the 
citizens  of  the  city  which  they  serve.  But 
where  is  the  assistant  superintendent  with 
the  courage  to  stand  before  a  board  of 
education  and  give  a  minority  report  on  an 
educational  measure?  Where  is  the  assist- 
ant superintendent  who  would  dare  publish 
in  the  papers  of  a  city  his  opinions  in  op- 
position to  a  measure  promulgated  by  the 
superintendent  ?  Then  wdiom  do  they  serve, 
a  person  or  the  people? 

Any  one  must  acknowledge,  of  course, 
that  they  can  best  serve  the  people  or- 
dinarily through  co-operation  with  the  su- 
perintendent's office.  But  this  doesn't 
mean  subordination  to  that  office,  for  sub- 
ordination is  the  characteristic  of  obedient 
animals.  How  often  we  see  this  subordin- 
ating policy  carried  out  until  counter  move- 
ments set  in  out  in  the  system  somewhere, 
a  crisis  is  on,  and  these  assistant  superin- 
tendents are  caught  in  between  the  upper 
and  nether  millstones.  They  were  in  a 
position  to  see  these  things  coming,  .  but 
from  fear  or  some  other  motive  they  kept 
silent  and  let  the  children  suffer.  No,  the 
chief  function  of  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent is  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  people. 
Because  of  their  greater  stability  in  office 
than  the  superintendent  the)'  ought  to  feel 
the  more  keenly  this  responsibility,  and 
have  the  courage  to  make  known  their  con- 
victions. 

Then  wdiat  kind  of  people  should  they 
be?  It  goes  without  argument  that  they 
should  be  primarily  educators.  To  them 
should  be  given  the  function  of  supervis- 
ing and  inspiring  the  educational  phases 
of  the  school  work.  They  should  be  freed 
largely  from  the  routine  of  office  work. 
They  should  be  out  in  the  field  actually 
supervising  and  instructing  from  9  :00  until 
3  :00  o'clock.  This  on  the  assumption  that 
they  have  a  grasp  of  the  whole  situation. 

They  should  be  given  a -definite  place  in 
the  councils  of  the  board  of  education  and 
not  sit  as  mere  onlookers,  and  humble  ser- 
vants. How  pathetic  it  is  to  see  assistant 
superintendents  sit  and  see  a  proposition 
go  through  the  board  jjf  education  affect- 
ing adversely  the  educational  interests  of 
the  city  without  raising  a  dissenting  voice. 
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That  subordinating'  attitude  to  which  they 
steel  themselves  soon  drives  their  individ- 
uality away,  and  they  become  mere  echoes 
of  an  educational  regime.  Years  of  service 
of  that  sort  tends  to  develop  a  plaintive 
voice,  a  repentent  attitude,  a  forgiving 
spirit,  a  nonentity  of  character. 

The  field  of  the  assistant  superintend- 
ent will  bear  looking  into,  and  some  real 
effective  clearing  and  replanting  might  not 
be  out  of  place  in  these  time  of  ultra- 
conservation. 

*       *       * 

DRAWING  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 
SCHOOLS 

To  the  Editor, 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

In  view  of  the  criticism  to  be  found  in 
our  recent  school  survey,  concerning"  the 
work  in  drawing  and  art  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  under  my  super- 
vision and  done  by  the  able  teachers  of  our 
school  department,  I  feel  that  a  sense  of 
justice  demands  that  I  present  to  the  edu- 
cational public  a  few  testimonials  by  men 
of  world-wide  fame  and  renowned  ability. 

Mr.  Turner  Bailey,  the  surveyor,  says: 
"Where  the  teacher  in  charge  is  capable, 
willing  and  enthusiastic,  extraordinarily 
good  results  have  been  secured.  In  some 
exceptional  cases  the  spontaneous  story 
drawing,  the  plant  drawing-,  the  design  (es- 
pecially that  applied  to  booklet  making), 
and  the  decorative  coloring  have  seldom  if 
ever  been  surpassed  in  schools  of  similar 
grade.  But  such  results  are  not  common. 
Under  existing'  conditions  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing- to  find  the  work  in  the  elementary 
schools  as  a  whole  far  from  satisfactory." 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
school  systems  in  this  country  and  in  1912 
I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing — what  may  be 
termed — the  school  art  work  of  the  world, 
displayed  at  the  International  Congress  for 
the  promotion  of  Art  Education  in  Dresden, 
Saxony.  I  know  how  our  work  compares 
with  that  of  other  cities,  not  only  in  the 
United  States  but  in  Europe,  and  1  am 
quite  convinced  that  we  can  place  it  in 
competition  with  that  of  any  other  school 
system. 

The  following  are  extracts  of  letters 
which  may  be  of  interest  not  only  to  those 
who  have  participated  in  the  teaching  of  the 
art  of  the  elementary  schools,  but  to  those 
who  have  followed  its  development  for  a 
period  of  years : 

I  spent  an  evening  with  Miss  Katherine  Ball 
some  time  ago,  and  was  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  designs  made  by  the  school  children  now. 
under  her  supervision,  that  she  has  asked  me  to 
write  you  something  of  the  impression  that  I 
received  from  the  extraordinary  quality  of  this 
work.  My  own  work  in  mural  painting  and  in 
the  applied  arts  during  the  last  few  years  has 
brought  me  much  in  touch  with  the  young  peo- 
ple who  are  graduated  from  the  various  art 
schools  in  the  East,  from  whose  numbers  many 
of   my  designs   are   recruited. 

I  told  Miss  Ball  that  I  could  say  without  ex- 
aggeration that  none  of  these  men  and  women 
could  produce  any  work  showing  the  funda- 
mental good  training  of  the  school  children  here, 
and  I  have  offered  to  buy,  for  many  practical 
uses  in  decoration,  the  best  drawings  produced 
during  the  year  by  these  children.  I  have  fre- 
quently been  a  member  of  juries  for  the  award 
of  prizes  at  the  various  art  schools  in  New  York, 
.and  I  have  never  seen  anything  there  to  com- 
pare either  with  the  practical  or  the  artistic 
value  of  these  drawings.  And  I  should  like  to 
say  on  my  owii  account  that  I  regret  exceed- 
ingly that  Miss  Ball  is  unavailable  for  New 
York,  to  teach  not  only  my  own  sons,  who  are 
expecting  to  follow  an  artistic  career,  but  also 
the  innumerable  young  peole  wpho  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  their  art  training  when  they  leave 
school. 


My  feeling  about  the  work  being  done  here 
is  so  strong  that  I  trust  you  will  pardon  any 
seeming  indiscretion  on  my  part  in  writing  to 
von   about   it. 

ALBERT    IIFRTER, 

Ilerter   Looms, 
New  oYrk  City. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  work  of  school  children  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  of  smaller 
cities  and  towns,  and  I  find  it  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  San  Francisco  children  is  finer 
by  far  than  that  of  any  others — more  original 
in  design  and  color,  characteristic  and  individual 
rather  than,  imitative,  and  holding  out  a  definite 
hope   of  great  things   to   come." 

S.  NILSON  LAURVIK. 
Director  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 

San    Francisco. 

The  San  Francisco  children  have  real  art  train- 
ing, a  thing  which  is  extremely  rare.  I  have 
seen  a  great  many  exhibitions  of  school  draw- 
ings, from  Boston  to  California,  but  I  never 
saw  a  set  of  elementary  or  high  school  drawings 
in  which  the  essentials  of  strong,  emotional,  cre- 
ative art  were  so  pronounced;  and  the  teaching 
so  successfully  concentrated  upon,  and  directed 
toward  the  conditions  which  will  produce  nat- 
ural, healthy  and  powerful  artistic  emotion  and 
expression.  I  consider  this  the  highest  aim  of 
art  in  the  schools;  not  to  train  future  artists,  but 
to   give   appreciation   of   art. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  spontaneous  illustra- 
tion as  you  formerly  taught  it,  with  all  the  nat- 
ural mental  characteristics  of  children's  draw- 
ings so  naively  left  alone  (as  Kerchensteiner  of 
Munich  and  Rouma  of  Belgium  in  their  ex- 
haustive studies  of  children's  drawings  have  dem- 
onstrated to  be  typical);  t  should  like  to  see 
this  kind  of  drawing,  and  the  object  drawing 
and  design,  as  you  now  teach  them,  carried  on 
in  every  school  of  the  United  States,  and  t  hope 
that   some   day   they   may   be. 

Again  thanking  you  most  heartily  for  the 
real  help  and  inspiration  which  you  have  given 
us, 

Most   sincerely   yours. 

ARTHUR   B.   CLARK, 
Professor  of  Graphic  Arts, 

Stanford    University. 

I  have  not  seen  such  promising  work  any- 
where,   in     Europe    or    America. 

Having  taken  classes  myself  in  the  most  pro- 
gressive London  art  school,  the  Central  School 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  I  know  a  little  of  condi- 
tions there.  My  only  regret  in  seeing  your 
work  is  that  you  are  not  able  to  continue  it 
into  its   logical  unfoldment  into   craftsmanship. 

However,  even  as  it  stands  it  is  a  bright  spot 
in  the  dreary  waste  of  art  education  as  it  is 
today. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MAXWELL    ARMFIELD, 
The    Celebrated    English   Artist    who    exhibited 

at   the    Palace   of   Fine   Arts   a  'year   ago. 

I  have  carefully  examined  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  your  pupils,  extending  over  a  number  of 
years,  and  am  astounded  at  the  remarkable 
results  which  you  have  achieved,  particularly  in 
the  higher  grades,  respecting  both  purely  tech- 
nical training  and  feeling  for  good  design.  You 
have  accomplished  so  much  in  the  wretchedly 
inadequate  hour  a  week  at  your  disposal  that  it 
is  hard  to  put  a  limit  on  what  you  might  do 
were  time  granted  for  more  intensive  training  of 
both   teachers  and  pupils. 

I  can  only  express  my  earnest  hope  that  you 
may  be  granted  the  opportunity  of  developing 
your  splendid  work  as  it  deserves  to  be  devel- 
oped. What  is  imperatively  demanded  is  more 
time  and,  above  all,  more  appreciation  of  the  su- 
preme importance  of  such  work  as  yours,  both 
in  a  purely  cultural  way,  as  a  means  of  visual 
and  intellectual  discipline,  and  as  a  vocational 
training  in  all  branches  of  applied  art. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

MELBOURNE    GREENE, 
Staff    Lecturer    of    the    Extension    Division    of 

the    University   of   California. 

Mr.  Bruce  Porter,  one  of  the  foremost 
artists  and  critics  of  San  Francisco,  in  pub- 
lic said : 

"I  feel  that  the  work  Miss  Ball  has  done 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco 
is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle." 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

KATHERINE  M.  BALL, 
Superintendent  of  Drawing  and  Art. 


THE  NEW 

HIGH    SCHOOL 

LIST 

Includes  the 
following: 

English 

Knowles'   Oral   English. 

Gerrish  and  Cunningham's  Practical 
English   Composition. 

Allen's  Review  of  English  Grammar. 

Sandwick  and  Bacon's  High  School 
Word    Book. 

Duncan,  Beck  and  Graves'  Prose  Speci- 
mens. 

Latin 

Moulton's   Introductory  Latin. 

Towle  and  Jenks'  Caesar's  Gallic  War. 

German 

Spanhoofd's  Elementarbuch. 
Mosher-Jeiiney,   Lern   und    Lesebuch. 
Zinnecker's   Deutsch   fur  Anfanger. 
Manfred's   Ein   praktischer  Anfang. 
Holzwarth's    Gruss    aus    Deutschland. 
Wesselhoeft's   German   Composition. 

Italian 

Bowen's    Italian   Reader. 

French 

Fraser   and   Squair's   French    Grammar, 

Complete. 
Fraser    and     Squair's     Shorter    French 

Course. 
Fontaine's   En   France. 
Grandgent's      Selections      for      French 

Composition. 

Spanish 

Marion  &  Garennes,   Lengua   Castellana. 
Hills  and  Ford's  First  Spanish   Course. 
Bransby's   Spanish   Reader. 
Nelson's   Spanish   American   Reader. 
Whittem  and   Andrade's   Spanish   Com- 
mercial   Correspondence. 
Waxman's  A  Trip  to  South  America. 

History 

Webster's  Ancient  History. 
Webster's   Early   European   History. 

Mathematics 

Wells  &  Hart's  First  Year  Algebra. 
Wells  &  Hart's  Second    Course    in    Al- 
gebra. 
Wells  &  Hart's  Geometry. 
Wells  Complete  Trigonometry. 

Science 

Elhuffs   General  Science. 
Allen   &  Gilbert's  Textbook  in   Botany. 
Walter's   Principles  of   Health   Control. 
Arey,   Bryant,   Clendenin   and   Morrey's 

Physiography. 
Coleman's  Textbook  of  Physics. 
Newell's   General    Chemistry. 

Business  English 

Buhlig's   Business   English. 
Buhlig's  First    Year   English. 


D.C.  Heath  &  Company 


565  Market  St. 
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THE  BIG  IDEA 

We  conscript  children  for  the  public 
schools;  we  conscript  young  men  from 
twenty-one  to  thirty-one  for  the  Army;  we 
beg  volunteers  for  agricultural  work,  for 
ship  building,  For  transportation,  for  mu- 
nitions, and  food  conservation.  Why  not 
conscript  all  the  men  and  women  and  put 
them  to  work  under  the  direction  of  ad- 
ministrative authority?  Then  the  problem 
would  be  solved.  We  would  not  need  any 
more  Liberty  Bonds,  and  the  danger  of  a 
lack  of  foodstuffs  would  disappear. 

A  LITERARY  HISTORIAN 

Ella  Sterling  Mighells,  the  author  of 
"The  Story  of  the  Files"  and  a  number  of 
interesting  stories  of  western  life,  has  writ- 
ten a  complete  story  of  California  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  men  and  women  who  have 
figured  in  the  artistry  of  letters  in  the 
Golden  West.  On  April  10  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  the  fraternity  of  California 
writers  will  meet  to  do  her  honor.  We 
nominate  her  as 
The   Frst  Historian  of  Literary  California. 

IN   SERVICE 

There  are  three  thundred  thousand 
Lutherans  in  the  war  service.  Lutherans 
are  of  German  stock.  They  came  to  this 
country  for  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
They  fight  for  this  country,  not  because 
they  hate  the  Germans,  but  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  land  of  their  adoption.  We  as 
a  Nation,  have  not  only  had  the  latch-string 
out,  but  have  kept  wide  open  the  gates 
to  those  who  felt  the  oppression  of  the 
military  system  of  Germany.  Why  teach 
hate  now?  Let  us  keep  the  public  schools 
free  from  race  hatred.  Strike  hard  and 
strike  often  at  the  military  system  of  the 
kaiser.  Shout  for  Democracy.  Let  us  re- 
member to  keep  the  gates  wide  open  for 
the  oppressed,  and  closed  against  the  op- 
pressi  ii", 

MOZURIANS 

(  )ur  readers  will  be  delighted  with  the 
felicitj  and  facility  of  the  Department  of 
the    Ancient    Order    of    Mozurians.      It    is 

something  different.  If  you  are  tired  of 
the  awful  seriousness  of  the  written  word 
you  will  enjo)  the  submarine  treatment  of 
the  marking  system   in   the  public  schools. 

ATTENTION 

II.  W.  Fairbanks,  the  ablest  geographer 
of  the  \\  est,  and  at  the  same  time  the  raosl 

delightful  and  modest  of  writers,  has  shown 
in  outline  how  to  teach  the  growth  of  the 


city  of  Los  Ang'eles  and  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Please  call  the  attention  of  your 
teacher  of  geography  to  this  outline  in  the 
Journal. 

SPELLING 

The  bulletin  issued  by  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Principals'  Club  gives  special  pub- 
licity to  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  ranks 
high  in  the  teaching  of  spelling.  This  is 
largely  clue  to  the  method  used.  A  few- 
years  ago  Miss  A.  R.  Power,  at  this  time 
a  grade  teacher,  took  the  San  Francisco 
method  as  a  basis  for  her  book  entitled 
"Power's  Graded  Speller."  It  is  published 
by  the  old  established  firm  of  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company  of  Philadelphia  and  has 
a  large  sale.  Under  our  text-book  law  it 
cannot  be  used  except  as  a  desk  book  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher.  It  has,  however, 
had  a  wide  influence  in  developing  spell- 
ing" along  essential  lines. 

WE  WILL  ALL  BE  THERE 

The  C.  T.  A.  Bay  Section  will  be  held 
in  Oakland  beginning-  Tuesday,  March  26. 
with  the  opening  address  by  Dr.  Chas,  R. 
Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
The  Alameda  County  Institute,  the  Marin 
Count}'  Institute,  the  Stanislaus  County  In- 
stitute and  Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley 
will  join  in  the  meeting.  There  are  many 
departments,  including  one  on  German. 
Jane  Addams,  spelled  with  two  d's,  will  be 
on  the  program ;  also  Cora  Wilson  Stew- 
art, who  has  established  moonshine  schools 
in  the  land  of  moonshine  whiskey. 

HOLD,  ENOUGH!! 

"Oh  !  if  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book," 
was  a  common  expression  a  few  years  ago. 
Today  it  is  different.  Our  officials  devote 
most  of  their  time  to  writing,  not  books, 
but  bulletins  (should  be  spelled  with  two 
b's,  a  la  Thackery),  and  as  a  result  the 
janitors  are  kept  busy  emptying  waste 
baskets.  Now  that  the  Government  pays 
the  postage,  and  we  "pay  the  piper,"  there 
is  a  flood  of  literature  for  which  there  is  no 
ark,  no  dove,  no  rainbow  of  promise.  Look 
what  we  have  done,  says  an  official,  and 
we  behold  a  mass  of  debris — some  call  it 
junk.  Public  sentiment  was  created  by  the 
original  publicity  agent,  Benj.  Franklin,  not 
by  formal  statements  that  should  be  canned, 
rather  than  dried,  but  by  epigrams  and  the 
use  of  the  press.  We  hope  our  public  of- 
ficials will  give  us  their  ideas  for  circula- 
tion, and  let  us  edit  them.  If  not,  let  them 
— the  ideas,  not  the  officials — be  put  in 
the  melting  pot  and  boiled  down,  and 
served  hot. 

HOW  SHALL  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS  BE  ELECTED? 

A  very  definite  although  almost  unno- 
ticed evolution  is  in  progress  in  California 
in  the  election  of  County  School  Superin- 
tendents. This  movement  is  destined  to 
affect  vitally  the  future  of  the  country 
schools,  and  should  be  studied  and  if  pos- 
sible directed  by   the   school   people. 

The  old  method  of  selecting  candidates 
by  parties  and  of  choosing  between  them 
on  party  lines  was  generally  condemned  as 
inadequate  and  undesirable,  if  not  actually 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
schools.  It  was  known  often  to  have  elim- 
inated from  consideration  for  this  most  im- 
portant and  influential  position  people  who 
would    have   been    highly   desirable.      Many 


of  the  better  educated  and  professionally- 
trained  school  men  and  women  were  reluc- 
tant to  enter  the  political  arena  to  secure 
this  office,  which  at  best  was  no  better 
than  was  obtainable  on  the  merits  of  their 
school  work.  The  need  therefore  of  a 
change  in  the  method  of  selecting  the  su- 
perintendents was  conceden  even  by  the 
politicians. 

The  Legislature  which  enacted  the  pri- 
mary election  law  recognized  this  need.  It 
made  provision  that  this  office  should  be 
classified  on  the  ballot  as  non-partisan. 
This  change  removed  the  most  objection- 
able feature  of  the  old  law — the  party  con- 
tests— and  on  the  whole  was  perhaps  as 
good  as  could  be  expected  from  a  Legis- 
lature acting  without  advice  upon  the  sub- 
ject from  the  educators.  It  is  susceptible, 
however,  of  many  improvements.  A  later 
Legislature  unwittingly,  opened  the  way 
for  these  improvements  when  it  granted  to 
counties  the  same  as  cities,  the  privilege 
of  adopting  charters  for  their  government. 

Four  counties — Los  Angeles,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Butte  and  Tehama — have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  law.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  each  the  selection  of  the  Coun- 
ty Superintendent  of  Schools  has  been 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  electors.  The 
boards  of  freeholders  formulating  these 
charters  recog'nized  that  the  old  plan  of 
election  was  fundamentally  wrong".  In 
each  county  an  attempt  was  made  to  take 
the  office  out  of  politics ;  and  in  each  a 
plan  was  devised  which  was  wholly  differ- 
ent from  that  provided  by  general  law. 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  these  four 
county  plans  that  the  motives  of  these  re- 
spective freeholders  were  good  and  that 
their  intentions  were  sincere  and  honest. 
They  unquestionably  wished  to  make  it 
possible  to  secure  the  best  talent  in  the 
county  for  this  office.  It  is  also  evident 
that  their  light  was  insufficient  and  their 
knowledg'e  of  the  plans  in  vogue  elsewhere 
restricted. 

It  Los  Angeles  county  the  superintendent 
and  each  of  his  deputies,  clerks  and  other 
assistants  have  been  placed  under  civil  ser- 
vice rules  so  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  tenure  is  permanent.  But  the  ap- 
pointive power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  board 
of  supervisors.  In  San  Bernardino  county 
the  term  is  four  years  and  the  appoint- 
ment is  also  lodged  in  the  board  of  super- 
visors. In  Butte  county  a  special  board 
of  five  members  makes  the  appoint- 
ment for  a  period  of  four  years.  In  Te- 
hama count)'  the  term  is  for  the  same 
period  but  the  selection  is  made  by  a  con- 
vention composed  of  the  clerks  of  the  school 
districts. 

Here  are  three  distinct  plans.  Each  has 
been  tried  by  one  or  more  States.  Two 
at  least  have  been  found  defective  and  to 
work  little  if  any  better  than  the  elective 
plan  in  keeping  the  schools  out  of  politics. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  charter  form  of 
government  for  counties  makes  for.  both 
efficiency  and  economy.  If  these  claims 
are  demonstrated  to  be  true  the  plan  will 
spread  gradually  over  the  whole  State.  Few 
charter  boards  will  possess  constructive 
ability  and  the  methods  of  appointment  that 
have  already  been  adopted  by  these  coun- 
ties will,  no  doubt,  be  copied  by  other 
counties.  Public  sentiment  for  such 
changes  in  the  form  of  government  moves 
very  slowly.  The  old  plan  lasted  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  is,  therefore,  very 
important  that  counties  making  changes  in 
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the  method  of  electing  their  superintend- 
ent should  adopt  the  very  best  plan. 

This  presents  a  very  practical  problem 
and  offers  a  very  important  field  for  in- 
vestigation. Some  one  should  be  found — 
perhaps  the  Commissioner  of  Elementary 
Schools — who  would  make  a  very  careful 
study  of  all  the  methods  of  selecting  super- 
intendents that  have  been  tried  by  other 
States.  If  there  is  a  best  method — one  that 
will  always  result  in  the  selection  of  a 
highly  qualified  candidate — that  method 
should  be  found.  It  should  then  be  pre- 
sented clearly  and  strongly  to  the  school 
people,  who  in  turn  could  bring"  it  force- 
fully to  the  attention  of  all  boards  formu- 
lating" county  charters. 

The  columns  of  the  Western  Journal  are 
an  open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  this 
vital  question. 

WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 
Kathryn  Stone  of  Los  Angeles  and   Her- 
man  E.    Owen   of   San   Jose   contribute   ar- 
ticles on   music  in  the  schools  to  the   Jour- 
nal of  the  N.  E.  A. 


Gail  Harrison  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  National  Kin- 
dergarten  Association. 


The  teachers  of  Bakersveld,  Kern  coun- 
ty, have  been  granted  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent  in   their  salaries. 


Oakland,  Cal.,  is  building  sixteen  port- 
able schools  to  accommodate  the  over- 
crowded schools  and  class-rooms.  The 
election  of  school  trustees  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  March  29. 


Allison  Ware,  who  resigned  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Chico  State  Normal,  is  cap- 
tain  C.   A.   35th    Infantry,   Xogales.   Ariz. 


Educational  Journal  is  the  title  of  a  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Principals'  Club.  It  is  published  monthly 
and  is  edited  by  R.  E.  Pollich,  price  $1.00 
per  year.  The  Club  went  on  record  as  op- 
possed  to  S2.00  for  the  Southern  California 
Teachers'  Association,  but  were  willing"  to 
pay  $1.00.  The  Journal  is  well  edited  and 
contains  much  information  of  interest  to  the 
teachers  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 


For  the  first  time,  Leland  Stanford  Jun- 
ior University  at  Pala  Alto,  Cal.,  will  be  in 
full  session  this  summer.  Virtually  every 
department  will  offer  courses  for  twelve 
weeks.  The  four-quarter  system,  under 
which  the  University  will  remain  open  the 
year  around  except  during  September,  was 
established  last  fall. 

As  the  majority  of  students  usually  at 
summer  sessions  are  teachers,  Stanford  is 
preparing  to  offer  courses  attractive  to 
them.  The  School  of  Education  especially 
has  planned  an  extensive  program,  and  the 
languages,  economics  and  history  depart- 
ments also  will  give  numerous  subjects  of 
benefit  to  teachers. 

Visiting  professors  already  engaged  for 
the  summer  include  Dr.  Lane  Cooper,  pio- 
fessor  of  English  language  and  literature  at 
Cornell;  Dr.  F.  M.  Padelford,  head  of  the 
English  department  at  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  Harlow  Lindley,  head  of 
the  department  of  history  and  political 
science  at  Earlham  College. 

The  summer  quarted  will  begin  June   18 


and  end  August  31.  It  will  be  divided  into 
two  terms  of  six  weeks  each,  with  creadit 
given  for  oneor  both  terms. 

The  University  will  open  with  the  sum- 
mer quarter  its  well-equipped  new  marine 
biological  laboratory  on  the  seashore  at 
Pacific  Grove,  Cal.,  where  during  the  sum- 
mer all  courses  in  zoology  and  physiology 
will  be  taught.  The  marine  station  will  be 
all  year  for  i  esearch  work,  with  regular 
courses  given  there  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer quarters. 


The  program  of  the  Semi-centenary  of 
the  University  of  California  will  be  given 
March  18  to  23,  1918.  The  principle  ad- 
dresses will  be  given  by  President  Wheeler, 
David  Starr  Jordan,  J.  11.  Breasted  and  (i. 
F.  Swain. 


In  thousands  of  American  schools  Web- 
ster's New  International  Dictionary  is  the 
court  of  final  appeal  in  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation, in  etymology  and  definition.  Is 
not  such  standardization  worth  while  for 
your  school?  If  you  are  not  equipped  with 
this  supreme  authority  why  not  suggest  to 
your  school  board  that  you  need  it?  Pupils 
should  have  every  opportunity  to  do  effec- 
tive work   and  win  promotion. 


Phillip  Prior,  of  the  San  Francisco  School 
Department,  passed  away  recently.  As  a 
teacher,  principal  and  citizen  he  gave  splen- 
did service.  For  many  years  he  was  treas- 
urer of  the  California  Teachers'  Association 
and  had  the  respect  and  friendship  of  the 
schoolmasters. 


J.  Harold  Williams  has  made  a  survey  <>l 
exceptional  children  of  the  Santa  Ana 
schools  at  the  request  of  Superintendent 
Cranston.  It  is  published  by  the  Whittier 
State    School. 


C.  A.  Stebbins  of  the  Chino  State  Normal 
School,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
School  Garden  Campaign  for  California. 
It  is  Secretary  Lane's  idea,  that  is  being 
worked  out  through  Commissioner  Claxton 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  to  have  five 
million  boys  and  girls  of  the  schools  in 
every  city,  town  and  villiage  in  the  country, 
captained  by  forty  thousand  'teachers,  pro- 
duce as  nearly  as  possible  all  of  the  vege- 
tables, small  fruits  and  egg's  for  their  home 
consumption. 


In  order  to  familiarize  the  readers  of  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education  with  their 
large  and  extensive  stock  of  school  supplies 
and  art  materials,  Milton  Bradley  Company 
is  running  a  series  of  advertisements.  Each 
month  they  will  feature   special   items. 


Send  20  cents  and  4  cents  for  postage 
to  Ginn  and  Co.,  20  2nd  St.,  San  Francisco, 
for  a  copy  of  "Food  Problems."  It  will 
repay  you. 


The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  239 
Geary,  publishes,  promotes  and  sells  Wes- 
tern books  by  Western  authors.  We  pub- 
lish the  complete  poem  of  Joaquin  Miller, 
Power's  Poems  for  Memorizing,  Indian 
Stories  of  the  Southwest  by  Elizabeth  J. 
Roberts,  Political  Primer  by  Bessie  Beatty. 
Matka  and  Care  and  Culture  of  Men  by 
David  Starr  Jordan,  and  many  other  inter- 
estings  'books.  If  you  have  a  Ms.  to  publish, 
write  now. 


COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT    COMMITS 
SUICIDE 

Following"  his  return  from  San  Francisco 
March  15,  where  he  had  been  taking  treatment 
for  an  incurable  throat  disease.  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Fred  Brunhouse  of  Lassen 
county  shot  himself  twice  in  the  mouth  with  a 
revolver.  The  second  shot  caused  death.  Brun- 
house's  body  was  found  in  his  office.  He  left  a 
note  saying  that  lie  feared  to  transmit  the  dis- 
ease to  others.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  three 
small   children.  #         *         * 

Miss  Winifred  Van  Hagen  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education. 
Miss  Van  Hagen  has  made  a  splendid  record  in 
Oakland  and  was  associated  for  several  years 
with  Signe  Hagel  thone,  whose  safe  and  sane 
work  in  physical  education  has  been  of  the  great- 
est  service   in    California. 

THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 

California  was  well  represented  at  the  At- 
lantic City  meeting  of  the  National  Superin- 
tendents' Convention.  Ten  cities  sent  their  su- 
perintendents as  follows:  Dr.  Shiels  of  Los  An- 
geles, Flunter  of  Oakland,  Hughes  of  Sacramen-  ■ 
to,  Dr.  Rhodes  of  Pasadena,  Cross  of  Fresno, 
Stevens  of  Long  Beach,  Rebok  of  Santa  Monica, 
Wheelock  of  Riverside,  Bennett  of  Pomona  and 
Bush  of  South  Pasadena.  The  State  was  further 
represented  by  President  Wheeler  of  the  uni- 
versity, President  McLane  of  the  Fresno  Normal 
school  and  Deputy  Superintendent  Avery  ami 
Mr.  Riciardi,  head  of  Bureau  of  Vocational  guid- 
ance of  Oakland.  All  things  considered — the 
great  distance,  the  time  required,  the  expense 
and  the  severity  of  the  weather — this  large  at- 
tendance is  convincing  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  educational  leaders  of  our 
State.  =:=        *        * 

TWO    CALIFORNIANS    HONORED 

The  great  city  of  New  York  is  earnestly  seek- 
ing a  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  recent 
meeting  of  the  national  department  at  Atlantic 
City  seemed  to  be  staged  especially  for  her  bene- 
fit. Here  were  gathered  from  the  whole  country 
the  leaders  in  school  administration.  The  Board 
of  Education  was  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity  which   this   meeting"   offered. 

After  conferring  with  many  of  the  more  promi- 
nent superintendents  and  consulting  with  the 
educational  leaders,  a  special  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Education  consisting  of  President  Soni- 
ers  and  Messrs.  Wilsey  and  Ryan,  together  with 
Mr.  Metcalf,  school  editor  of  the  New  York 
"Globe,"  gave  a  breakfast  at  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel  to  the  most  attractive  prospects.  There 
were  invited  to  this  breakfast  the  following" 
school  superintendents:  John  D.  Shoop  of  Chi- 
cago, Frank  Spaulding  of  Cleveland,  Charles  E. 
Chadsey  of  Detroit,  Randall  Condon  of  Cincin- 
nati, Dr.  Albert  Shiels  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Charles  C.  Hughes  of  Sacramento.  As  honored 
guests  and  advisors  were  also  invited  Dr.  Thom- 
as E.  Finnegan,  Deputy  State  Commissioner  of 
New  York  and  president  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendents;  Carrol  G.  Pearse,  president  of 
Milwaukee  Stale  Normal  school,  and  Dr.  William 
H.  Allen,  director  of  the  Institute  of  Public  Ser- 
vice,  New   York. 

After  justice  was  done  to  an  elaborate  break- 
fast— at  which,  it  is  reported,  all  qualified — the 
party  adjourned  to  the  assembly  room  of  the 
St.  Charles,  where  a  round  table  conference  oi 
two  hours  was  held.  Among  the  unsettled  edu- 
cational questions  discussed  were  the  following: 
Military  training  in  ■  the  schools,  building  plans, 
the  junior  high  school,  the  selection  of  teachers 
and   the   powers  of  the  superintendent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  six  se- 
lected by  the  Board  of  Education  and  their  ad- 
visors as  suitable  candidates  for  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  largest  school  system  in  the 
United   States,    two   were    from    California. 

Superintendent  Champ  Price,  who  lias  made 
such  a  splendid  record  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Santa  Cruz  county,  will  not  be  a 
candidate  to  succeed  himself,  but  will  be  a  can- 
didate for  the  Assembly. 

The  Fresno  "Republican"  has  a  column  edi- 
torial in  praise  of  Will  C.  Wood  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  However,  its  ad- 
vocacy of  an  appointment  of  Stale  Superintend- 
ent is  not  especially  consistent  with  our  lighting 
for  safe  and  sane  democracy.  If  the  people  are 
not  lit  to  select  their  executive  officers,  then 
they  are   not   fit   for   democracy. 
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Foreword 

We  face  a  new  period.  That  which  we 
are  leaving'  is  intensively  organized.  It  is 
not  conceivable  that  the  one  on  whose 
threshold  we  stand  will  be  less  closely  or- 
ganized. Life  is  a  series  of  expanding'  hu- 
man relationships,  of  overlapping  circles  of 
organizations,  from  the  home,  through  the 
school  of  grade  organizations  onward 
through  life  by  way  of  clubs,  and  churches, 
and  leagues,  and  unions.  Americanization 
implies  the  adaptation  of.  the  individual  to 
the  ideals  of  the  democracy  of  which  he  is 
a  unit  by  means  of  the  lesser  organizations 
which  can  train  without  subduing  him. 

We  demand  Americanization  for  the 
alien.  Is  Americanization  for  the  native- 
born  a  thing"  attained?  Why  do  we  not 
teach  it  in  our  schools?  We  accent  the  ac- 
ceptance to  citizenship  of  our  aliens ;  we 
have  stately  initiation  ceremonies  for  our 
Indian  recruits,  and  nothing  for  our  con- 
scripted children.  The  first  day  of  school, 
the  most  memorable  in  a  child's  life,  we 
let  pass  without  the  singing  of  "My  Coun- 
try, 'Tis  for  Thee ;"  without  the  oath  of  the 
Athenians,  without  color  or  charm  or 
pageantry:  without  a  suggestion  of  the  ro- 
mance of  the  civil,  democratic  conscription 
of  compulsory  education.  We  allow  the 
wonderful  moment  to  pass,  as  we  do  the 
rest,  in  unorganized  occupation,  without 
daily  reference  to  the  obligation  of  democ- 
racy. 

The  man  who  knows  men.  who  can  wield 
and  manage  groups  or  mobs  of  men  is  the 
ruler  of  his  fellows.  He  writes  sermons 
that  sway  them,  or  creates  business  which 
absorbs  and  exploits  them.  X'o  man  liveth 
unto  himself,  or  as  Woodrow  Wilson  has 
paraphrased  it :  "A  man  IS  the  part  he 
plays  among"  his  fellows.  He  is  not  iso- 
lated; he  cannot  be.  His  life  is  made  up 
of  the  relations  he  bears  to  others :  is  made 
or  marred  by  those  relations.  There  is 
nothing  else  upon  which  he  can  spend  his 
spirit." 

Did  we  lead,  step  by  step,  our  children 
from  one  organization  to  another;  did  we 
share  with  them  the  romance  of  our  demo- 
cratic plan,  and  its  close  relation  to  educa- 
tion, might  we  not  expect  a  better  under- 
standing of  "government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people?"  Might  we 
not  develop  a  clearer  comprehension  of  the 
"rights  of  men  to  choose  their  ways  of 
obedience?" 

Individual  life  is  the  succession  of  ef- 
forts to  adapt  the  hope  of  personal  liberty 
to  the  restrictions  of  community  welfare. 
That  the  problem  of  the  individual  is  the 
problem  of  democracy  should  be  con- 
sciously taught — not  left  to  individual 
chance — to   every  child   of  the   Xation. 

A  Correlating  Program  for  the  Elementary 
School  Organization,  or  Human  Relation- 
ships. 

Initiation,  or  Ceremony  of  Welcome,  to  the 
Civil  Soldier.  Conscription  to  Citizenship 
of  All  Newcomers. 

First  Year. — The  class,  and  the  class- 
room. (  Irganization  of.  Monitors.  Class- 
mates. Politeness  the  oil  of  social  ma- 
chinery.    Rules  uf  politeness  based  on.  kind- 
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ness  and  order.  Define  by  daily  examples 
personal  liberty.  Liberty  vs.  politeness. 
Liberty  vs.  obedience.  Bring  out  the  idea 
of  obedience  to  ideals.  The  teacher  as  in- 
terpreter of  those  ideals,  rather  than  as 
autocrat.  Habits  of  attention  defined  as 
habits  of  kindness  and  of  order,  or  of 
organization.  The  class-room  used  as  illus- 
tration of  an  organization.  Imaginative'  or 
resourceful  teachers  will  plan  acts  of  ser- 
vice, and  will  create  class  officers. 

Second  Year. — The  school.  The  school 
program.  What  is  it?  Who  makes  it? 
And  what  for?  Does  it  achieve  its  pur- 
pose? Is  it  fixed,  changeless?  Should  it  be? 
For  what  are  they,  the  pupils,  being' 
trained?  What  is  citizenship?  Self-govern- 
ment? School  police,  or  school  officers ; 
monitors.  Service ;  efficiency.  School  gar- 
dens ;  window  gardens.  Beauty  ;  responsi- 
bility for.  Training"  in  messages ;  in  quick 
orders.  Training"  for  emergencies.  Crises. 
Necessary  pride  in  the  institution  as  the 
foundation  of  democratic  government.  Self- 
reliance. 

Third  Year. — The  home.  Home  and 
nests.  Xature  study.  Organization  of 
nest;  and  of  animal  life.  Family  life,  of 
children,  a  preparation  for  the  individual 
life.  Temporary  "chores"  a  part  of  a  wise 
organization  of  the  home.  Executive  abil- 
ity a  subject  for  discussion ;  examples  of. 
Dignity  of  service.  Importance  of  home 
work.  Domestic  science  ;  relation  to  physi- 
ology and  chemistry.  The  individual. 
Rights  of  the  individual.  Rights  vs.  obedi- 
ence. Ideals  of  home  life.  Of  order.  Of 
beauty.  Of  co-operation.  What  it  is.  Can 
home  life  be  made  selfish?  When,  and 
how?  Is  one  home  related  to  another 
home?     What  is  a  neighbor? 

Fourth  Year. — The  neighborhood.  Co- 
operative neighborliness.  Am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper?  The  self-interest  of  generosity 
and  of  humanitarianism.  Xo  one  safe  in  a 
neighborhood  if  one  home,  one  family,  is 
degraded,  diseased,  or  unclean.  Cleanli- 
ness only  a  matter  of  personal  pride,  or 
of  duty  to  one's  neighbor?  Community 
life ;  the  unit.  The  school  district.  The 
social  center.  Centers  of  democracy.  Whv. 
Scouts.  The  act  of  kindness.  Campfire 
girls.  Civic  duty.  Clean  streets.  Gardens; 
beauty. 

Fifth  Year. — The  city.  Organization  of. 
Compared  with  other  cities.  Compared 
with  its  own  organization  a  few  years  be- 
fore. Its  charter.  An  ideal  organization? 
or  ideal  city  management?  Public  utili- 
ties. Municipal  ownership.  The  citv's  in- 
dividuality. Its  history,  or  its  romance. 
Duty  towards  that  city.  Civic  duty  en- 
larging. Relation  to.  Pride  for.  Is  the 
pride  justified,  or  is  it  merelv  an  inherited 
prejudice?  What  relation  is  it  to  the  State? 
Largest  city  or  capital?  Or  wheat,  or  cot- 
ton center.  What  are  its  advantages?  or 
drawbacks?  Libraries;  docks;  art  galleries; 
museums  ;  city  hall ;  labor  unions  ;  chamber  • 
i if    commerce;    city    planning    commission: 


which  places  of  interest  have  been   visited? 
The  city  beautiful. 

Sixth  Year. — The  State.  Its  individual- 
ity. Its  climate.  Flora;  relation  of  climate 
and  position  to  industries  and  products. 
Organization  of  the  State.  Its  history;  its 
relation  to  the  Union.  Relation  to  other 
States.  Geography,  "the  history  of  the 
earth  as  the  home  of  man."  Relation  of 
State  to  the  world.  Its  contribution  to 
world  welfare.  Politics,  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment. Its  secondary,  or  degraded  mean- 
ing. The  vote  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty. 
Civic  education.  Service:  as.  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  State. 

Seventh  Year. — The  Xation.  Its  origin. 
Its  inspiration.  Relation  to  other  States. 
Relation  to  the  individual.  Xationalism. 
What  is  one's  country?  The  people  or  the 
land?  What  does  the  flag  stand  for?  Can 
one  assume  infallibility  of  a  Nation?  What 
does  it  mean:  "The  right  of  men  to  choose 
their  ways  of  obedience?"  National  infalli- 
bility vs.  national  progress?  Liberty  vs.  obe- 
dience. Obedience  to  ideals.  What  is  dem- 
ocracy? Is  it  achieved?  Or  is  it  a  pro- 
gressive ideal?  Washington,  Lincoln.  Wil- 
son ;  what  has  been  their  special  privi- 
lege? What  was  the  special  significance  of 
the  Civil  War?  Define  socialist;  I.  W. 
W.'s  ;  monopolist ;  pork-barrel ;  politician  : 
statesman  ;  direct  action  ;  syndicalism  ;  Con- 
gress ;  graft;  free  speech.  What  is  one's 
duty  to  democracy?  What  does  it  mean: 
"Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy?" 
or:  making  democracy  safe  for  the  world? 
What  is  the  new  patriotism?  If  a  country 
is  worth  dying  for,  is  it  also  worth  living 
for?  Why  is  not  civic  duty  a  universal 
duty?  Why  is  it  "unpatriotic"  to  evade  it? 
Eighth  Year. — The  nations.  What  and 
where  they  are.  Which  are  the  small  na- 
tions? What  are  their  rights?  What  are 
the  inalienable  rights  of  a  nation?  What 
is  the  freedom  of  the  seas?  What  do  we  ' 
know  of  international  law?  How  do  na- 
tions rise  and  fall?  What  is  the  inspiration 
of  the  Hebrew  people?  A  people  without  a 
country?  What  is  a  country?  A  man 
without  a  country?  A  citizen  of  the  world? 
What  is  the  inspiration  of  the  melting  pot? 
of  the  United  States?  What  is  the  meaning 
now  of  the  word  neighbor?  of  brother- 
hood ? 

WILLIAM     H.     KEITH 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Residence   Studio:    1280  Vallejo   Street 

San   Francisco 

S.   F.  VETREINARY   COLLEGE 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY 
1818  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TIVOLI 

San  Francisco's  Picture  Palace 

Every  film  a  masterpiece 

Eddy    Street,    near    Powell 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS 
AND   PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Congress  of  Mothers  was  held  on  Wednesday, 
February  23,  in  the  City  Hall.  The  education 
committee  had  the  program  in  charge,  Mrs. 
Jesse  Steinhart  giving  the  culminating  address 
of  the  series  on  the  report  of  the  Survey  of 
Public  Schools  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education.  Mrs.  tSeinhart's  own  survey  was 
concise  and  comprehensive,  focusing  on  the  ad- 
ministrative changes  to  which  the  Public  Educa- 
tion Society  has  committed  its  activities.  The 
Congress  of  Mothers  is  in  sympathy  with  the 
survey  report  and  most  of  its  findings,  the  edu- 
cation committee  having  devoted  two  afternoons' 
a  week  since  September  to  a  serious  study  of 
its  pages.  The  various  parent-teachers'  clubs 
and  parent-teacher  associations  are  preparing  to 
study  seriously  the  many  questions  of  the  report, 
and  are  swiftly  and  surely  finding  themselves  in 
harmony  with  most  of  the  deductions.  One  can- 
not be  a  member  of  a  parent-teachers's  club 
long  before  ocming  under  the  thrall  of-  the  com- 
munity center  idea;  nor  without  adopting  the 
slogan:  The  schools  for  democracy,  and  democ- 
racy for  the  schools.  Women  as  a  rule  do  not 
stay  members  of  any  particular  mothers'  club; 
they  travel  on  and  out,  carrying  about  with 
them  the  convictions  of  the  group.  And  it  can 
be  safely  stated  that  the  composite  conviction  of 
the  group  is  that  our  schools  are  not  for  democ- 
racy, and  that  democracy,  except  in  this  war 
crisis,  loses  sight  of  the  needs  of  the  school. 
Anything  which  militates  against  a  progressive 
program  for  the  children  of  the  city  must  go; 
that  is  the  determination  of  the  revolutionaries 
who  meet  in  dark,  illy-lighted  basement  rooms, 
of  schools,  or  in  slighted  corners  or,  more 
proudly,  once  a  month  in  the  city  hall.  Not  more 
proudly.  The  mothers  accept  with  pride  the 
place  which  their  children  must  accept,  even  if 
the  knowledge  of  their  efficiently  paid  taxes  irri- 
tates them  into  disquieting  reflection.  But  all 
this  prepares  them  for  readiness  to  urge  on  any 
campaign  for  better  schools  which  will  offer  a 
reasonable    chance    of   success. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  was  called  for  Friday  after- 
noon, March  15,  at  the  City  Hall.  Final  arrange- 
ments for  the  convention  of  the  Second  District 
Congress  of  Mothers  were  made,  and  plans  dis- 
cussed for  the  mobilization  of  the  women  of  San 
Francisco  for  war  work.*  Mrs.  A.  N.  Tomlin- 
vson,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Congress,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  organization,  or 
mobilization,  acting  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
of  the  Women's  County  Council  of  Defense. 
Convention  of  Mothers 

The  convention  of  the  Second  District  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  on  April  18  and  19.  Among  the  speakers 
will  be  Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer,  Dr.  Jessie  A. 
Russell,  the  president  of  the  California  Congress 
of  Mothers,  Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  Superintendent 
of  the  Oakland  schools,  and  the  presidents  of 
the  various  federated  organizations. 
Red   Cross  Activity 

The  mothers'  clubs  are  doing  their  bit  in 
Red  Cross  work.  Mrs.  A.  Goldstein,  who  ac- 
cepted the  San  Francisco  Congress  scholarship 
in  first  aid  and  elementary  hygiene,  has  been 
illustrating  to  her  club,  the  McKinley,  the  work 
clone  in  these  classes.  Mrs.  Goldstein  has  given 
the  address  at  each  of  the  "Hat  Evolution  After- 
noons" at  the  home  of  the  president  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley Parent-Teacher  Association.  These  aft- 
ernoons are  a  part  of  a  series  of  instructions  in 
the  art  of  millinery,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
who  has  put  imagination'  into  the  instruction  as 
well  as  into  the  material  evolution.  Mrs.  Man- 
ning of  the  Normal  School  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation is  taking  the  normal  school  Red  Cross 
scholarship  and  will  soon  be  able  to  Red  Cross 
recruiting.  The  Edison  School  Mothers'  Club 
has  a  knitting  club,  and  the  members  are  work- 
ing at  the  Mission  Red  Cross  Center.  Their 
president  has  accepted  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
gress scholarship  course.  An  interesting  report 
has  just  been  received  from  the  Redding  school. 
The  members  have  recently  sent  to  the  Red 
Cross  S  comfort  kits,  16  bedshirts,  12  short  robes, 
21  pillows  filled  for  ambulance,  98  pairs  bedsocks, 
24  long  convalescent  robes,  6  hospital  shirts,  12 
pairs  pajamas,  28  knitted  sweaters,  20  pairs  wrist- 
lets, 2  helmets,  4  pairs  socks  and  2  scarfs,  and 
are  completing  15  sweaters,  2  pairs  socks  and 
2  comfort  robes. 


THE  ROLPH   PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

The  above  is  a  picture  of  the  new  school  house,  donated  by  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  at 

his  new  shipbuilding  plant,  near  Eureka,  Humboldt  County.     Geo.  Gallagher,  President  of 

San  Francisco  Board  of  Education,  made  the  principal  address. 


TWO  IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS 

To  the  Macmillan  Spanish  Series 

Bardin:      Leyendas  Historicas  Mexicanas    $  .80 

A  reader  for  second  year  classes  containing  selections  from 
the  writings  of  Heriberto  Frias  that  help  to  explain  mod- 
ern  Mexico. 

Marmol's  Amalia  .' $1.00 

Edited  by  Ames  H.  Corley,  Yale  University.  A  novel  of 
high  literary  and  historical  value  abridged  for  reading  in 
elementary  classes. 


Other  Popular  Books  in  this  Series 


Fuentes    and    Francois:      Practical    Spanish    Grammar 
Luquiens:       Elementary    Spanish-American   Reader    . . . 


.$1.00 
.     .50 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


609  MISSION  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Missouri   State   Life   Policies  Rich  in   Selling   Points 

Over  $156,000,000  of  Insurance  in  Force. 
Over  $27,000,000  of  New  Insurance   Gained 
in  1917. 
FACTS —     {    Average  Interest  Rate  Earned  in  1917,6.6%. 
Policy  Contracts  New  and  Attractive. 
Operating  in  38  States,  and  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii. 

Missouri  State  Life  Insurance  Company 

Fastest    Growing    Life    Insurance    Company 
in    America 

J.  M.  GATES,  General  Agent,  609  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco 

Home  Office,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


ANNA   KEEFE,   President 

550  28th  St.,  Oakland 
MARGARET   STRACHAN,   Vice-President 

Sacramento 
CORA   E.   HAMPEL.  Secretary 

523  25th   St.,   Oakland 
I  OUISA  F.  BRAY,  Treasurer 

1363  Filbert  St.,  San   Francisco 


Ruth   Isabell   Swett 


Executive  Board: 
Stella  Finkeldey,  Santa  Cruz 
Agnes   E.   Howe,  San   ojse 
Mrs.  Minnie  R.  O'Neill,  Sacramento 
Mrs.   M.   M.   FitzGerald,   San   Francisco 
Mrs.    Clara    Martin    Partridge,    Berkeley 
Ethelind   M.   Bonney,  Stockton 


THE  CALIFORNIA  FEDERATION  OF 
SCHOOL   WOMEN'S   CLUBS 
LUNCHEON  PROGRAM 

Tuesday,  12:30,  ballroom  Hotel  Oakland; 
luncheon  followed  by  program: 

Address— "Mooiulight  Schools  of  Ken- 
tucky," Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart. 

Short  talks  of  from  four  to  ten  minutes. 

"Industrial  Welfare.  Work,"  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Edson,  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion. 

"The  Larger  Motherhood,"  Miss  Cora  L. 
Williams,    School    for    Creative    Education, 

Berkeley. 

"Service  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,"  Miss 
Xell   Findley.  Oakland. 

"A    Message    from    the    Mothers'    Clubs, 
Mrs.     George    Short,    president    Federated 
Mothers'  Clubs,  Oakland. 

"Education  as  1  See  It,"  Miss  Lillian 
Palmer,  Hand  Wrought  Metal  Shop,  San 
Francisco. 

"A  Message  from  the  Red  Cross,"  Mrs. 
H.  A.  Kluegel,  director  Junior  Red  Cross. 

"The  Four-Minute  Man,"  Miss  Margaret 
Morgan,   San   Francisco. 

Business  meeting. 

Reservations  for  the  luncheon  shouldjje 
made  through  Miss  Henrietta  Johnson,  731 
Henry  street,  akland,  telephone  O-3010. 
Price,  85  cents. 

THE  SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  JINKS 
The  serious-minded  school  women  of 
(  lakland,  mindful  of  Aesop's  warning  that 
the  taut  bowstring  must  sometimes  be 
loosened,  hold  annually  a  jinps.  Had  ye 
been  there  in  March,  ye  wad  ha'  seen  at 
Ebell  Hall  the  light,  the  knights  and  the 
sprites  in  a  grand  march.  Goddesses  of 
Liberty  succeeded  Fiji  Islanders;  Orientals, 
Ethiopians.  Gypsies,  Sammies  appeared  in 
cosmopolitan   companionship. 

The  program  was  opened  with  music  by 
a  shazz  (this  is  not  a  misprint)  band.  Next 
a  Roarfium  show  made  everybody  roar.  An 
artistic  Chinese  scene,  the  Medieval  and 
Modern  Ballad  of  Mary  Jane,  Young  Loch- 
invar,  and  others  were  included  in  this 
varied  menu.  Clever  and  laughable  were 
they  all.  Two,  because  of  their  profession- 
able  subjects,  deserve  special  comment: 
A  humorous  presentation  of  school  scenes 
(divided  into  seven  spasms),  introducing 
typical  interruptions  that  hinder  recitations, 
would  appeal  to  any  teacher.  The  various 
reports  for  the  principal's  office,  the  vis- 
itors to  the  class-room,  the  supervisors  to 
measure  the  children  a'n«l  take  micrometer 
tests,  the  depletion  of  the  class  by  the  de- 
mands of  cadet  practice  and  special  drill- 
all  these  interruptions  the  teacher  met 
calmly.  Just  before  she  hurried  off  to  a 
teachers'  meeting,  to  be  followed  by  work 
on  the  examination  board,  teachers'  study 
class,  and  night  school,  a  final  report  is  re- 
quired:    "Get  the  names  of  all  cross-eyed 


children.  Find  out  whether  their  grand- 
parents were  cross-eyed.  If  so,  what 
method  of  penmanship  did  they  use  that 
made  theim  cross  their  i's?" 

The  burlesque  was  presented  with  spirit; 
some  of  the  best-sustained  characters  of 
the  evening  were  the  children  in  the  school 
scenes.  The  interrupted  class  was,  how- 
ever, almost  too  real  to  be  funny.  Thus 
teachers  amuse  themselves  like  the  small 
boy  with  the  sore  toe:  "It  hurts  when  I 
touch  it,  but  I  want  to  see  how  much  it 
hurts."  The  other  skit  on  a  professional 
subject  was  a  laughable  scene  in  the  so- 
cialized school. 

The  diverting  program  closed  with  the 
transformation  of  a  number  of  little  im- 
migrants in  a  spectacular  melting  pot  into 
real  Americans. 

On  February  4  Mr.  Harold  C.  Bryant  ad- 
dressed the  Alameda  School  Women's  Club. 
His  subject,  "Conservation  of  Wild  Life," 
was  interestingly  and  logically  handled  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  As  a  result  of  this 
talk  Mr.  Bryant  has  been  secured  for  the 
Arbor  Day  exercises  of  the  Haight,  Wash- 
ington  and   Longfellow   schools. 

WAR  SERVICE  IN  THE  ALAMEDA 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

By   May  V.   Haworth 

Alameda  High  School 
Today  our  high  schools  are  bigger  and 
broader  than  before  the  war.  In  the  Ala- 
'  meda  High  school  books  and  papers,  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  maintain  their 
places  as  before,  but  in  addition  there  is 
now  a  practical  and  sincere  effort  to  help 
in  the  war  in  such  ways  as  knitting  for 
the  soldiers,  coli  ting  clothes  for  the  Bel- 
gians, buying  Liberty  Bonds,  saving  tin- 
foil, preserving  fruit  in  the  summer  and 
boosting  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  fall, 
making  scrap-books  for  the  hospitals  and 
baby  clothes  calore,  to  say  nothing  of  the- 
atrical benef  .s  3vid  m'ovie  performances. 
For  the  good  ca-  ,,e  we  have  enjoyed  Mary 
Pickford""  and  Marguerite  Clark,  Douglas 
Fairbanks  and  Wm.  S.  Hart,  Charles  Ray 
and  Sessucdfayakawa.  Energy  and  work 
are  nee  lg.,1.  for  these  activities,  which  are 
not  listed' in  the  schedule  nor  counted  for 
graduate  a.  ,  'But  who  can  deny  that  the 
aim  of  education  is  to  develop  responsibility 
with  that  capacity  for  hard  work  and  effi- 
cient management  that  plans  ahead  and  ac- 
complishes results.'' 

A  service  flag  with  180  stars  hands  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Alameda  High  school 
and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  service  is  the 
keynote  of  the  student  body  and  the  fac- 
ulty. To  begin  with,  every  one  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  junior  Red  Cross.  Headquar- 
ters lor  the  Local  Chapter  were  moved 
to  the  high  school  in  June  to  save  extra 
clerical  expense.   There  are  now  two  classes 


in  surgical  dressings,  five  high  school  exten- 
sion classes  in  food  conservation  and  <li- 
etetics  for  mothers  and  teachers,  ami  j 
classes  in  first  aid,  with  forty-eight  girls 
proudly  displaying  their  diplomas  from 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  six  months  we  have'  raised  almost 
$2,000  for  war  work.  We  have  bought 
twelve  Liberty  Bonds,  given  $500  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  knitted  about  $400  worth  of 
wool,  sent  $100  to  Belgian  relief,  with  a 
drayload  of  good  warm  clothes,  socks, 
shoes  and  handkerchiefs,  together  with  670 
letters  from  students  to  the  Belgian  chil- 
dren. We  have  made  comfort  bags  for 
the  soldiers,  and  170  interesting  and  quite 
artistic  scrap-books  containing  pictures, 
stories  and  jokes,  with  bits  of  fact  and 
fable  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  wounded 
soldiers  in  the  hospital.  Only  today  we 
hung  a  clothes  line  in  the  general  assembly 
hall  with  dozens  of  patch-work  quilts  and 
knitted  bonnets,  just  completed,  for  the 
refugees. 

No  task  is  small  or  inconspicuous  if  we 
can  be  of  service,  so  even  rags  for  gun- 
wipes  for  Camp  Lewis  are  being  collected 
in  response  to  an  urgent  request.  The 
salesmanship  class  recently  advertised  and 
managed  a  newspaper  drive.  The  High 
School  Bank  sold  $1,500  of  War  Savings 
Stamps  during  the  past  week.  Spring  plans 
indicate  that  all  the  vacant  lots  in  Ala- 
meda will  be  planted  and  that  the  summer 
will  yield  a  valuable  crop.  We  not  only 
make  money,  but  we  save  it,  and  the  thrifty 
seniors  have  devised  all  sorts  of  means 
for  curtailing  class  expenses  and  simplify- 
ing school  activities.  We  have  a  saying. 
"If  you  want  anything,  ask  for  it,"  and  we 
find  the  students  respond  and  "Go  over  the 
top."  


California  School  of  Arts  and  Ms 

2119  Allston  Way 
BERKELEY  ::  CALIFORNIA 


This  is  the  only  State- 
accredited  art  school 
.in  California.  It  lias 
more  graduates  filling 
positions  as  teachers  of 
drawing  and  as  de- 
signers than  'any  other 
art  school  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  Therefore 
it  is  the  school  to  at- 
tend if  you  want  a 
practical  art  education. 

F.   H.   MEYER 
Director 

_The  twelfth  annual 
Summer  Session  begins 
June  24,  1918. 

Write    for    Illustrated    Catalog 
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FOR  A  SINGLE  FEE*YOU  JOIN  ALL-OFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  KANSA5   CITY. MO. 

Stcinway  Hall  Flat  Iron  Blo'g.  Munsey  bldg. new  York  Life  Bud's. 

ST.   PAUL  CHATTANOOGA.TENN.  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

"     Temple  Court  Chamber  Of  Commerce  Bld'g, 


-  EXCHANGE  BANK  BLDG.  • 


BEST    IN    1835 


Rubber  Stamp 

OUTFITS 
FOR    TEACHERS'    USE 

Moise  —  Klinkner  Co. 

369    MARKET    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at   Salaries 
Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
IN   THE   WORLD 

— California    Offices — 
BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533   Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington.  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg'  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth    Back,    Common   Roller,    each... $1.25 

Spring    Roller,    Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW    SCHOOL    SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring   Roller,   Steel   Case,   each 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c   to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP   SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage   for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,     562    Sutter.    Douglas    2260 


The  Children's  Lark 

Ruiher  slow 


r  r  i  it  i  f 


Hear      ihe  mea  -  dow  -  lark. 

A   collectiou  of  song  themes,     taken 

from   the  songs   of  the    Meadow   Lark   of 

California.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  them* 

These   words  have   been  written  to  suit  young 

children, 


Price  SO«t 
Published   by 

Elite  Music  Co. 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 

Send   check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  Cal. 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING    PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and     Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely    Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD    H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter   2130 

Residence,    1841    Pevisnrlero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND    CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Office   Hours:    1 1   a.   m.  to  6  p.   m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


IkVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone    Douglas    1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware.    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


California  State  Board  of  Education 

includes  the  following  in  their  approved 
LI§T  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 

ENGLISH— 

Clippinger's    Composition    and    Rhetoric. 
LATIN— 

Burton's   A    Latin    Grammar. 

Gunnison  and    Harley's  Latin  for  the    First  Year. 

Gunnison   and    Harley's    Caesar's    Gallic    War. 

Gunnison   and    Harley's    Cicero's    Orations. 
SPANISH— 

Wilkins    and    Luria's    Lectures    Faciles    con 
Ejercicios. 

Luria's    Correspondencia    Comercial    con    Ejercicios. 
ECONOMICS— 

Bullock's    Elements   of    Economics, 

Bullock's    An    Introduction    to    the    Study   of 
Economics. 
ALGEBRA— 

Anderson   and    Hallett's    Elementary   Algebra. 
GENERAL    SCIENCE— 

Lake's    General    Science. 
PHYSIOLOGY— 

Conn   and    Budington's    Advanced    Physiology   and 
Hygiene.  >' 

MUSIC— 

Harmonia    by    Cole   and    Lewis. 

Are   you    interested    in    textbooks    in    any    of 
these    subjects?      Let    us    submit    samples. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565    Market    Street,    San    'rancisco 
W.    G.    HARTRANFT,    Pac.        Coast   Manager 


California  School  of  Fins  Arts 

Formerly   Mark    Hopkins    /nsii.uie 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   Ca"    jrnia 
California   and    Mason    Streets      ' 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 
LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opened  August  13,  1917 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

INTERIOR    DECORATION,    DESIGN.    COSTUME 

DESIGN,   ARTS  AND   CRAFTS, 

MECHANICAL    DRAWING.     COPPER    WORK. 

COMMERCIAL    AND    PROCESS    WORK. 

NORMAL   ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 


TRADE-MARtt 


BEST    IN    1918 


Lecture  Charts  and  Slides, 
Stencils  and  Booklets 

for 

TEACHING    AGRICULTURE 

IN    SCHOOLS 

Simple,    Practical,    Impressive 

Successful  Teaching  of  Agriculture  Assured. 

Send  10c  in  postage  for  samples  of  booklets. 

Agricultural    Extension    Department 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  Of  N.  J. 

Harvester  Building,  Chicago 


Ten  Dollar  Hats  a  Specialty 

AT   THE   PARLORS    OF 

Margaret  W.  Saul 


IMPORTER 

228  GRANT  AVENUE   (UPSTAIRS) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


MacRorie   &   McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND    NURSERYMEN 

Edwin  Hofinghoff,  Mgr.  Retail  Dept., 

141   POWELL  ST.,   SAN   FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


SWEATERS 

OF    FINEST    WOOL, 

FOR    MEN   AND    WOMEN 

A    large    stock   just    arrived, 

Bought    before    wool   went    up    and    sold 

accordingly. 

W.    DAVIS   &    SONS 
'      333  Market  Street 

Shop   on  lower   Market  St.  and   save   money. 
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EUROPEAN   1 'LAN- 


PHONE  SUTTER  906 
Connecting'    All    Rooms 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

POWELL  STREET,  AT  MARKET 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 

W.  J.  (BILLY)  BOYLAN,  Manager 

Rooms  with  detached  bath $1.00  per  day 

With  private  bath   $1.50  per  day 

Ml  Market  Street  cars,  with  the  exception  of  Sutter  and  Geary 
Street,  pass  the  door,  Fourth  and  Ellis 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION   IS  FREE 
If   glasses   are    not   needed   we    will    hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully   at   a   moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses    from   $1.00   up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 

Other   Pens   $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market  Street,   1556   Fillmore   Street 


Phone  Garfield  1023 


C.  H.  NEUHAUS 

Merchant  Tailor 

Suits  and  Overcoats  Made  to  Order  at 
Short  Notice 


830— MARKET  STREET— 830 
Second  Floor  San  Francisco 


An  account  with  this  institution 
will  afford  you  benefits,  advan- 
tages and  protection  of  inestim- 
able value.  TODAY  is  a  good 
time   to   open  an  account. 

Statewide   Service 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Savings — Commercial — Trust 
Resources      -     -     -     $79,000,000.00 

142,500   Depositors 
Head  Office  —  San  Francisco 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


School  Supplies 

^School       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

5chool    Furniture 

Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.     New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 


San  Francisco 
885   MARKET   STREET 


C.   F.   W E B E R  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 
Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 


ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET.    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN   ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or  phone   at   our  expense,   if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without   positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service   on +he   Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kemy  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm. 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Ma*eo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President ;    E.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles ;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary,   Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  North- 
rup,    Secretary,    San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  Califnroia  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion ;  E.  E.  Browncll,  Gilroy,  President ;  G.  A.  Bond, 
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THE    COUNTY    UNIT    OF 
ORGANIZATION 

The  policy  of  the  Journal  in  the  past  has 
been  to  stand  consistently  for  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  government  of  the 
schools.  We  have  opposed  any  change  in 
the  method  of  management  because  we 
have  believed  that  the  District  System 
more  than  any  other  has  kept  the  schools 
in  close  contact  and  relationship  with  the 
people. 

While  we  have  held  this  position,  we 
have  clearly  seen  that  this  system  has  had 
many  defects.  The  boards  of  trustees,  we 
have  fully  appreciated,  have  not  always 
been  broad-minded  and  disinterested  men, 
have  not  always  been  able  to  distinguish  a 
good  school  from  a  poor  one,  have  not 
always  been  willing  to  seek  and  to  act  upon 
professional  advice,  have  not  always  been 
economical  and  wise  in  disbursing  the 
funds;  in  short,  have  not  always  been  fully 
qualified.  Yet  we  have  believed  that  these 
deficiencies  have  been  more  than  offset  by 
the  greater  interest  and  the  local  pride  of 
the   people   in    their   school. 

So  many  weaknesses  in  the  product  have 
been  revealed  by  conditions  growing  out 
of  the  war,  that  all  thoughtful  educators 
and  people  interested  in  education  have 
begun  seriously  to  take  stock  in  all  matters 


pertaining  to  the  public  schools.  These 
reviews  and  soundings  and  investigations 
have  reached  to  the  most  fundamental  ques- 
tions of  method,  of  courses  of  study  and  of 
organization.  One  to  which  we  have  given 
serious  consideration  is  this  question  of 
organization  for  the  government  of  the 
schools.  And  these  investigations  have  led 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  California  has 
reached  a  stage  in  her  development  when 
the  count)"  properly  organized  as  the  unit 
of  government  offers  opportunities  for  edu- 
cational progress. 

So  much  depends  upon  education  in  a 
democracy  that  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
schools  to  lead  rather  than  to  keep  pace 
with  the  public.  Where  the  County  Unit 
has  been  tried  this  end  has  been  attained 
and  the  schools  have  been  raised  to  a 
higher  plane.  The  personnel  of  the  boards 
of    education    has    been    improved    by    the 


AS  TRUE  NOW  AS  THEN 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's 
souls :  The  summer  soldier  and  the 
sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis, 
shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country; 
but  he  that  stands  it  now,  deserves  the 
love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman. 
Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily  con- 
quered, yet  we  have  this  consolation 
with  us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict, 
the  more  glorious  the  triumph.  What 
we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too 
lightly;  'tis  dearness  only  that  gives 
everything  its  value.  Heaven  knows 
how  to  put  a  proper  price  upon  its 
goods ;  and  it  would  be  strange,  in- 
deed, if  so  celestial  an  article  as  free- 
dom should  not  be  highly  rated." — 
Thomas  Paine,   1776. 


presence  of  men  of  larger  experience  and 
of  broader  views.  The  County  Superintend- 
ent has  been  exalted  to  the  position  of  pro- 
fessional advisor  by  these  boards,  which 
have  shown  an  appreciation  of  expert 
knowledge  and  advice.  The  courses  of 
study  have  been  broadened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  special  instruction  in  music, 
drawing,  agriculture,  domestic  science  and 
manual  training.  These  in  turn  have 
brought  the  best  type  of  supervision — that 
of  special  instruction  and  leadership.  The 
term  has  been  made  uniform  for  all  the 
schools  and  in  most  cases  has  been  length- 
ened by  a  wiser  expenditure  of  the  funds. 
The  employment  and  assignment  of  teach- 
ers has  been  placed  upon  a  better  basis  of 
merit.  The  consolidation  of  districts  has 
been  made  more  easy  and  general.  The 
schools,  on  the  whole,  have  not  only  been 
noticeably  improved  but  have  also  been  run 
with  much  greater  economy. 

Furthermore,  our  study  has  convinced  us 
that  the  County  Unit  of  government  can 
be  made  thoroughly  democratic;  in  fact, 
just  as  democratic  as  our  California  boards 
of  supervisors. 


The  Journal  wishes  to  announce  that 
hereafter  it  will  persistently  discuss  the 
adoption  of  the  County  Unit  of  government 
for  the  schools  of  California,  and  advocate 
keeping  the  public  school  system  safe  for 
democracy.  A  point  of  view  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  an  editorial  contributor  follows  : 
*       *       * 

GERMANIZING  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

The  recent  High  School  convention 
adopted  a  resolution  recommending  the 
discontinuance  of  the  study  of  German  in 
the  schools.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
upon  April  18  classes  this  type  of  action  as 
hysteria  rather  than  patriotism,  upon  the 
point  of  view  that  America  needs  a  knowl- 
edge of  German,  commercially,  to  operate 
in  German-speaking  markets.  It  sagely 
opines  that  the  Germans  are  not  forbidding 
the  study  of  English.  There  is  certainly 
wisdom  in  the  Chronicle's  point  of  view 
if  it  were  true  that  the  study  of  German  in 
American  high  schools  materially  contrib- 
utes to  an  ability  to  speak  German.  Our 
schools  are  particularly  unhappy  in  their 
efforts  to  teach  speaking  ability  in  any 
languag'e,  and  until  they  learn  an  efficient 
method  it  might  be  harmless  economy  to 
discontinue  the  teaching'  of  all  languages. 

If  the  High  School  convention  had  really 
gone  to  the  serious  root  of  the  matter,  the 
attack  would  not  have  been  upon  learning 
German  words  but  upon  learning  German 
ideas.  In  the  eighties  it  became  the  popu- 
lar fad  for  young  pedagogues  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  for  a  degree  "made  in  Germany." 
They  brought  back  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  German  language  sufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  hold  up  two  fingers  in  a 
German  restaurant  and  say  "zwei,"  a  trans- 
lated knowledge  of  the  German  centralized 
school  system,  German  theories  and  pur- 
poses of  education,  and  a  most  overweening 
ambition  to  be  their  propagandists  in 
America.  The  wily  Germans  mist  ingen- 
iously encouraged  the  movement.  Every 
courtesy,  every  opportunity,  every  special 
dispensation  and  liberal  discount  from  re- 
quirements for  degrees,  was  extended  to 
these  seekers  after  the  degree  "made  in 
Germany."  The  voyag'eurs  came  back  flat- 
tered, uplifted  and  inspired.  And  thus 
through  them  was  directly  imported  into 
the  fountain  heads  of  American  education 
a  mass  of  autocratic  snakes'  eggs  which 
will  require  generations  of  democracy  to 
scotch. 

The  pedagogic  thinking  of  German 
schooling'  is  done  in  a  central  autocratic 
bureau.  The  local  management  and  teach- 
ers take  their  orders,  like  regimental  ser- 
geants, and  pass  on  their  sealed  orders  to 
the  pupils  ex-cathedra.  The  essential  lesson 
is  obedience — blind,  unquestioning,  indis- 
putable. This  schooling  makes  obedient 
serfs,  efficient  in  executing  orders — not 
self-thinking,  responsible  citizens.  The 
horrors  of  the  war  have  amply  illustrated 
this  distinction. 

It  is  };his  theory  and  spirit  we  have  im- 
ported   through    the    wily    manipulation    of 
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the  German  government,  now  frankly  re- 
vealed, which  would  make  a  New  Germany 
of  the  United  States.  Not  only  have  these 
German-made  American  pedagogues  di- 
rectly been  propagandists  of  Germaji  Kul- 
tur,  but,  since  they  became  professors  of 
pedagogy  in  the  '  American  universities, 
they  have  successfully  seeded  these  institu- 
tions and  have  made  their  departments  the 
transplanting  farms  for  the  German  gov- 
ernment's insidious  proselytism.  This  ser- 
vice has  been  performed  by  American  uni- 
versities unwittingly,  but  none  the  less  ef- 
fectually. 

The  spirit  of  centralization  of  school  ad- 
ministration, now  abroad  in  the  land,  is  a 
direct  product  of  this  propaganda.  It  is 
proposed  to  take  authority  out  of  local 
boards  and  to  centralize  the  county,  the 
state  and  finally  federal  authority.  In  many 
parts  of  the  United  States  progress  in  these 
lines  has  been  accomplished.  In  this  state 
the  beginning  is  being  made.  There  is 
much  plausibility — as  there  is  plausibility 
to  the  entire  German  Kultur  propaganda, 
Germany  harps  upon  the  greater  efficiency, 
smoother  control,  expert  management,  etc., 
of  the  Kultur  system.  These  are  tempting 
baits.  But  the  essential  and  fundamental 
fact  is  not  exposed — the  undemocratic  di- 
rection of  the  movement.  It  is  away  from 
the  people,  not  toward  the  people.  It  sub- 
stitutes the  autocratic  thinking  of  a  central 
bureau  for  the  thinking',  the  responsibility, 
the  initiative  of  the  democratic  masses. 
Democracy  is  founded  upon  the  necessary 
intelligence  of  all  the  people,  and  the  gov- 
ernment must  be  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people.  Prudence,  therefore,  forcibly  sug- 
gests that  we  promptly  halt  all  German- 
made  schemes  of  centralizing  school  au- 
thority— county  unit  scheme,  greater  power 
to  state  boards,  greater  control  to  federal 
executives.  These  plausible  traps  need 
careful,  scrutinizing  study  by  awakened 
democracy.  Local  administration  of  the 
schools  shoots  democracy  from  both  ends ; 
from  the  front  end  into  the  pupils;  and  by 
the  back-kick,  it  trains  the  citizen-trustees 
in  the  practical  meaning  of  education  and 
in  loyal  support  of  the  school  system. 
Which  education — front-end  or  back-kick — 
is  more  valuable  to  democracy,  is  difficult 
to  determine.  We  cannot  neglect  either. 
But  this  is  no  time  TO  ARGUE  FOR 
democracy.  We  are  already  at  war  to  bar 
from  our  shores  these  Kultur  ideas  which 
are  now  being  propagated  in  our  midst. 

*  %  -k 

Have  you  forgotten  anything?  .  The  sub- 
scription to  The  Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation is  $1.50  per  year. 

*  *       * 

Swinburne  eloquently  says  :  "Change 
never  lays  its  hand  on  truth." 

*  *       * 

Supt.  W.  L.  Stephens,  of  Long  Beach, 
like  Ben  Adhem,  led  all  the  rest  in  striking 
out  non-essentials  in  Arithmetic.  We  have 
before  us  Supt.  Stephens'  report  to  the 
members  of  the  Educational  Council, 
Southern  Section,  dated  Feb.  15,  1917.  It 
is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  problems  funda- 
mental to  the  standardization  in  Arith- 
metic. 

*  *       * 

Supt.  Jeremiah  Rhodes,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, in  the  opening  remarks  touches  high- 
water  mark.  It  is  good  reading,  and  has 
"punch"  in  it  of  the  right  sort. 


Under    Direction    of 

HERBERT  F.  CLARK 

Teacher  of  History 

Sentous    Street    Intermediate    School 

Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


POETICAL  LITERATURE  THE 
MORAL   MOTIVE  POWER 

Regardless     of     any     attempt     to     teach 
morals   to   children   by   outline   courses,   we 
come    back    again    and    again    to    practical 
literature  as  having"  the  real  moral  motive 
power   which    moves   the   hearts   and   lives 
of    children.      The    regular    moral    lessons, 
with  discussions,  and  so  forth,  become  mere 
skeletons  alongside  the  driving  suggestions 
contained  in  many  of  Walt  Mason's  poems. 
His  extremely  human,  homely  expressions 
touch  the  vital     cords  of  common 'people, 
and  their  effect  can  be  almost  immediately 
seen   on    the   conduct   of   the   children.      To 
sit   in  front  of  a  group  of  30  children  and 
read  to  them  some  of  Mr.  Mason's  poems 
is  as  a  sower,  drill  in  hand,  scattering  grain 
into  fertile  soil  on  a  beautiful  spring  day. 
The   very    expressions    of    their   faces    indi- 
cate   the    reception    of    the    homely    truths. 
The  common,  human  language  that  he  uses 
keeps    their    minds    in    a   joyous,    receptive 
attitude,  and  it  must  be   taken  for  granted 
that   when   so   received   and   appreciated   it 
will  bear  fruit  in  constructive  moral  action. 
Listen  to  his  recital  of  "After  a  While" : 
The   mother  tired,   with  aching  head 
from  sweeping  floors  and  baking  bread, 
called  to  her  daughter,  "Susan,  dear,  I 
wish   you'd   help   a   little   here."      Fair 
Susan,  in  the  parlor  dim,  was  playing 
o'er   a  tender  hymn ;    methinks   it   was 
"The  Maiden's  Prayer,"   a  melody  be- 
yond compare.     She  cried,  while  play- 
ing on  in  style,  "I'll  help  you  in  a  little 
while!"     Her  lover  blew  in  unawares, 
a   fine    young   man   with    princely   airs. 
His  heart  was  free  from  sordid  strains ; 
his  head  was  full  of  high-class  brains ; 
most  any  girl  would  give  her  eyes  to 
gather  in  so  big  a  prize.     He  heard  the 
mother's  wearying  cry ;    he  heard  the 
damsel's  flip  reply.     His  bosom  swelled 
with  noble  ire !   His  tawny  eyes  flashed 
streaks  of  fire !    He  cried,  "Miss  Susan 
Sarah  Brown,  it's  up  to  me  to  turn  you 
down.      While    groundhogs     live     and 
comets    shine,    you'll    be    no    blushing 
bride  of  mine !     The  healthy  girl  who 
doesn't  jump,  and  on  her  system  get  a 
hump,    when    mother    calls,    I    do    not 
want;     so    get    thee    hence!     Avaunt! 
avaunt !    I'll  hunt  me  up  a  damsel  fair 
who  passes  up  'The  Maiden's   Prayer' 
when  she   has   got   a   chance   to   chase 
the  troubles  from  her  mother's  face." 

SALARY   RAISE  A 
NECESSITY  OF  THE  TIMES 

Los  Angeles  teachers  have  petitioned  the 
Board  of  Education  for  a  flat  raise  of  $200 
per  teacher  merely  as  a  war  measure,  leav- 
ing' a  readjustment  of  salary  schedules  to  a 
more  peaceful  and  hopeful  future.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  board  will  grant  this  prayer. 


Teachers  are  not  only  feeling  the  stress 
of  increased  cost  of  living  all  along  the 
line,  but  the  strictly  war  demands  are  ever 
pressing  in  upon  them.  The  schools  -j 
throughout  the  country  are  being  made  the 
very  centers  of  patriotism,  and  through 
them  are  being  collected  all  sorts  of  dona- 
tions all  the  time.  The  teacher  feels  these 
more  keenly  perhaps  than  almost  any  other 
class  of  worker  because  she  is  dealing-  with 
children,  and  children  have  a  thousand 
eyes  and  tongues.  It  is  not  merely  that 
she  needs  to  contribute  to  avoid  criticism, 
but  she  feels  the  need  of  the  worthy 
causes;  she  must  preach  them  to  children, 
and  an  increased  compensation  will  enable 
her  to  do  all  the  more  for  her  country  and 
the  good  people  she  serves. 

The  flat  rate  of  increase  petitioned  for  is 
a  juster  measure  than  any  proportional 
plan  could  be.  We  are  drifting-  away  from 
the  idea  that  peculiar  ability  to  keep  out  of 
a  school  room  is  a  legitimate  basis  for  an 
increased  salary.  The  "flat  increase  places 
the  compensation  on  all  laborers  alike  and 
is  to  be  highly  commended  on  that  account. 


LACK  OF  CORRELATION  IN 
DEPARTMENT  TEACHING 

We  sometimes  wonder,  in  our  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  departmental  work,  if  the 
children  aren't  losing  in  a  general  grasp 
of  'their  study  courses.  We  are  so  deter- 
mined to  let  children  select  the  studies  they 
take ;  we  want  to  free  teachers  from  the 
necessity  of  being  able  to  teach  everything, 
that  we  get  our  teachers  isolated  from  each 
other,  isolated  from  the  children  in  sym- 
pathy and  friendship ;  get  the  children  iso- 
lated from  each  other  so  far  as  class  ties 
are  concerned;  get  their  studies  isolated 
from  each  other  until  the  whole  process  is 
one  of  unrelated  elements  jumbled  together 
and  called  a  school.  In  other  words,  cor- 
relation, that  all-important  factor  in  the 
process  of  education,  becomes  conspicuous 
chiefly  from  its  absence. 

Now,  there  are  some  compensating  fac- 
tors in  the  departmental  plan  of  instruction, 
but  some  of  us  regret  the  loss  of  that  per- 
spective which  a  teacher  has  over  the  edu- 
cation of  a  group  of  children  when  she  has 
them  for  their  geography,  their  history, 
their  language,  etc. 

The  need  is  for  such  supervision  from  the 
principal's  office,  such  arrangement  of 
courses  of  study,  such  selection  of  subjects 
by  the  children,  that  there  will  be  a  play 
of  inter-relationships  throughout  the  pro- 
cess. 

LEADERSHIP  VS.  DRIVING 
FORCE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

Most  teachers  yearn  for  educational  lead- 
ership. They  are  constantly  face  to  face 
with  the  concrete  problem  of  dealing  with 
a  group  of  children.  They  have  the  mater- 
ial to  reorganize  and  get  it  across  to  the 
children.  Their  work  is  in  a  sense  a  me- 
chanical, monotonous  drill  for  ten  months 
of  the  year.  The  very  mechanics  of  the 
whole  system  drives  them  from  day  to 
day  throughout  the  year. 

But  in  this  all  they  need,  and  yearn  for, 
inspiration  and  educational   leadership  and 
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the  administrative  force  that  expects  to  get 
things  done  by  a  driving  attitude,  fails  to 
see  the  fundamentals  of  the  situation. 

The  mother  and  the  father  in  the  home 
can  do  only  a  certain  amount  of  driving 
until  they  find  they  have  driven  their  chil- 
dren away  from  them  in  respect  and  pa- 
rental affiliation.  The  teacher  in  her  room, 
who  in  thought  and  action  separates  herself 
from  her  children  and  assumes  a  domi- 
nating attitude,  soon  finds  herself  alone  in 
a  dreary  realm  of  thought.  In  other  words, 
the  mother  and  father  in  the  home  need 
the  vitalizing  touch  of  their  children  to 
keep  the  "home  fires  burning."  The 
teacher  in  the  room  needs  to  feel  that  she 
is  but  one  in  a  group,  all  working  together 
in  the  solution  of  a  problem,  in  the  working 
out  of  an  educational  process,  in  order  that 
she  may  have  a  consciousness  of  doing 
something  worth  while. 

And  so  clear  out  through  the  system 
there  ought  to  be  a  spirit  of  cooperation. 
Whenever  the  administrative  department 
begins  a  drive  on  the  teaching  force,  it  is 
prima  facie  evidence  that  cooperation  has 
been  lost  and  a  crisis  is  at  hand. 

TEACHER  AS  JUDGE  OF 
HER  OWN  TEACHING  WORK 

Regardless  of  the  number  and  kinds  of 
supervisors  and  inspectors  the  ordinary 
teacher  is  working  under,  she  can  in  this 
day  of  scientific  education  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  for  herself  whether  or 
not  she  is  doing  good  teaching  work.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  good  books  on  educa- 
tional methods  and  materials  by  which  a 
teacher  can  measure  her  work  with  the 
principles  and  ideas  of  other  educators.  She 
can  always  consider  her  group  of  children 
the  best  sort  of  an  educational  laboratory 
for  testing  out  methods  and  materials.  She 
can  judge  of  her  work  better  than  anyone 
else  as  to  immediate  results,  and  in  the 
long"  run  she  knows  better  than  anyone 
else  as  to  the  effect  she  has  upon  the  chil- 
dren outside  of  school  hours.  Children  are 
great  little  barometers.  They  so  innocently 
express  the  very  motives  of  their  actions. 
The  wide-awake  teacher  is  constantly  ana- 
lyzing the  situation  and  measuring  the 
progress  she  is  making  with  the  children. 

It  is  just  a  little  disappointing  to  a 
teacher  to  find  her  ability  as  a  teacher 
measured  by  a  few  calls  of  cursory  inspec- 
tion from  an  official  supervisor  and  save 
some  sort  of  mark  recorded  .in  the  Super- 
intendent's office  by  which  she  is  to  be 
rated  in  the  department.  Such  a  plan  of 
rating  teachers  is  certainly  a  farce. 

Far  more  educational  in  its  effect  would 
be  a  series  of  reports  sent  in  by  teachers 
on  the  ability  and  real  assistance  of  the 
supervising  force.  At  least,  a  dual  system 
of  reports  and  records  should  obtain.  Reai 
educational  insight  and  ability  doesn't  al- 
ways drift  into  supervisory  service,  but 
more  generally  into  actual  contact  with 
children  involving  the  teaching  process.  It 
is  this  point  of  view  that  would  be  most 
helpful  to  a  superintendent  in  shaping  the 
policies  of  the  institution. 

The  teacher  must  therefore  keep  hersrli 
on  an  independent  basis  of  thinking  a.id 
judging.  She  must  keep  herself  in  touch 
with  the  best  educational  ideas  and  ideals 
of  the  time,  lest  she  fall  into  a  narrow 
channel  of  thought.  She  must  constantly 
think  of  her  children  as  being  her  own  best 
measuring'  device  and  thus  in  her  own  con- 


sciousness determine  whether  or  not  she  is 
rendering  service  worthy  of  her  hire. 

WESTERN   SCHOOL   NEWS 

John  McNaught,  the  husband  of  Marga- 
ret Schallenberger  McNaught,  made  a  very 
excellent  address  at  the  Schoolmasters'  ban- 
quet in  Oakland  on  Saturday  evening, 
April    14. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Ed- 
ward Hyatt  has  issued  a  decision  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  Boards  of  Education  to 
censor  the  teaching  of  German  in  the 
schools. 


Job  Wood  Jr.,  statistician  in  Superin- 
tendent Hyatt's  office,  Sacramento,  is  in 
Lakeport,  helping  Superintendent  Ferguson 
conduct  her  institute.  Mr.  Wood  is  one 
of  the  most  practical  and  useful  men  in 
educational  work. 


William  G.  Hartranft,  the  popular  rep- 
resentative of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  has 
had  to  cancel  several  institute  engage- 
ments on  account  of  illness.  He  is  rapidly 
regaining  his  health  at  Byron  Springs. 


Superintendent  Roy  Cloud  of  San  Mateo 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  instructive  ad- 
dress at  the  Napa  County  Institute,  on 
"The  Great  Pioneers  of  California." 


Prof.  Walter  Kynoch,  of  Marysville,  Cal., 
is  arranging  a  program  for  Memorial  day. 
He  has  always  made  Memorial  day  one 
of  the  great  events  of  the  school  year.- 
Harr  Wagner  will  be  speaker  for  1918. 


The  trustees  of  the  Los  Angeles  State 
Normal  School  have  shown  their  appre- 
ciation of  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore's  services  as 
president  of  the  institution,  by  giving  him 
$6500  per  annum.  The  trustees  also  ar- 
ranged to  pay  J.  F.  Millspaugh  as  president 
emeritus  $3000  per  year.  It  is  such  rewards 
as  these  that  will  hold  the  blood  of  the 
nation   in  our  educational   work. 


Principal  J.  A.  Hooper,  of  the  Dixon 
High  School,  is  one  of  the  new  strong  men 
in  the  state.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton, when  President  Wilson  was  at  the 
head  of  the  institution.  He  is  making  a 
splendid  record  for  school  work,  war  work 
and  efficiency. 


The  week  beginning  April  15  was  ob- 
served in  San  Francisco  schools  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  Education  as  "Be  Kind  to 
Animals"  week.  The  children  are  inter- 
ested in  the  contest  on  the  best  letters  on, 
"What  Am  I  Doing  to  Win  the  War." 
Best  of  all,  the  judges  require  as  essentials 
correct  grammar,  spelling,  neatness  and 
penmanship.  In  practical  affairs  essentials 
are   still   necessary. 


Superintendent  John  F.  West,  of  San 
Diego,  who  has  made  a  splendid  record  as 
Cc'ity  Superintendent  of  Schools,  is  of- 
f -  i  > ;  nrizes  provided  by  state  and  county 
(  f  rials  for  tails  of  destructive  squirrels. 
i'ri'os  of  S;0  to  $50  are  offered,  according 
to  the  number  of  tails  secured  by  a  school 
ir   r'.'.'ividual   pupil. 


Willi;  ['.  Parker,  the  efficient  Superin- 
te  dent  of  .  iskiyou,  will  not  be  a  candidate 
for  re'ilection.  He  will  retire  to  a  large 
huh  farm,  which  he  has  developed.  The 
good  wishes  of  the  teaching  fraternity  go 
will)    him. 


The  Present  State  of  Geography 
Teaching  in  the  California  Schools 

"One  has  only  to  look  over  the  programs  of  the 
County  Institutes  and  the  branch  State  Teachers' 
Associations  to  realize  that  geography  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb  in  our  schools.  For  example,  the  subject 
occurs  but  once  upon  the  programs  of  the  many  ed- 
ucational meetings  recently  held  throughout  South- 
ern   California. 

"Different  causes  have  contributed  to  this  state  of 
affairs.  One  of  the  chief  is  that,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  supervisors,  the  subject  seldom  finds  anyone  to 
take  its  part.  ANOTHER  CAUSE  IS  THE  VERY 
UNSATISFACTORY  CONDITION  OF  OUR 
SCHOOLS  AS  REGARDS  TEXT-BOOKS.  WHILE 
MANY  ADVANCES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE  IN 
OTHER  BOOKS,  CALIFORNIA  IS  STILL  CON- 
FINED TO  A  TEXT  ADOPTED  TEN  YEARS 
AGO.  As  there  is  little  hope  of  a  betterment  in 
this  regard  until  the  war  is  over,  we  have  got  to 
struggle  along  and  develop  methods  independent  of 
the  regular   text  as  far  as  this  is  possible." 

Thus  wrote  Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  the  well-known 
California  geography  specialist,  in  the  January  num- 
ber of   The  Western   Journal   of   Education. 

A  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  BY  FRYE 

Striking  Points  Which   Differentiate  This 

Geography  From  Others 

History,  Civics,  and  Industrial  Information 
Correlated  with  Geography 

We  believe  Frye's  New  Geography,  Book 
One,  is  the  first  geography  text  to  utilize 
history,  civics,  and  industrial  information 
in  the  teaching  of  geography  as  recom- 
mended in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Social  Studies  of  the  N.  E.  A.  (United 
States  Bureau  of  Education)  Bulletin  No. 
28   (1916). 

Story  Approach 

For  the  first  time  in  such  a  book  the  dif- 
ferent topics  of  geography  are  approached 
through  the  story.  A  reading  of  pages  1, 
57-60,  76,  81,  and  179-180  will  indicate  the 
success  of  the  author  in  handling  the  sub- 
ject this  way.  Note  how  each  story  is 
purely  geographical  in  its  purpose.  There 
is  no  extraneous  matter,  but  by  teaching 
geography  as  men  have  lived  it  and  are 
living  it  the  pupil's  interest  is  maintained 
at  highest  pitch. 

Industrial   Motion   Picture 

A  new  feature  of  great  value  will  be 
found  in  the  different  series  of  industrial 
pictures;  for  example,  pages  90,  91,  98,  99, 
104,  105,  124,  and  125.  Each  series  is  prac- 
tically a  motion  picture  of  the  industries 
essential  to  life  in  the  world  at  present.  No 
other  geographies  ever  taught  by  pictures 
the  fundamental  industries  on  which  food, 
shelter.andclothingdepend  as  does  this  book. 

The    book    contains    nearly    650    pictures 

and  maps.    These  maps  are  based  on  a  new 

color  scheme  and  are  the  clearest  and  most 

beautiful    of    any    textbook    on    geography. 

War-Department  Grouping 

The  grouping  of  the  States  in  this  book 
follows  closely  the  industrial  and  climatic 
divisions  of  the  country.  It  is  essentially 
the  grouping  adopted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, which  of  all  Government  agencies  re- 
lies most  extensively  on  the  country's  in- 
dustries. 

Conservation   of  Energy 

All  Helps  and  Map  Studies  in  this  new 
book  are  so  placed  that  the  pupil  does  not 
need  to  turn  a  page  for  an  answer.  Note 
how  completely  each  set  of  Map  Studies 
gives  the  minimum  essentials  of  locative 
geography.  For  example,  see  page  93. 
Note  the  full  Index  and  the  Pronouncing 
Word  List.  The  two  are  separate  and  are 
adapted  for  use  by  pupils  quite  as  much  as 
by   teachers. 

Causal   Geography 

The  older  Frye  books  were  the  first  to 
blaze  the  trail  for  causal  geography — to 
show  the  interrelation  between  physical 
features  and  the  life  of  the  people.  Frye's 
New  Geography,  Book  One,  also  calls  the 
child's  reasoning  power  constantly  into  play. 
Industry  to  the  Front 

The  need  of  man  for  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  and  the  way  in  which  location,  geo- 
graphical formation,  and  climatic  conditions 
affect  these  needs,  is  emphasized  throughout. 
Minimum  Essentials 

The  book  slights  none  of  the  great  out- 
standing geographic  factors  and  includes 
no  details  of  minor  importance.  In  a  word, 
it  presents  interestingly  and  effectively  the 
minimum   essentials   of   geography. 

Write  the  Publishers,  Ginn  &  Company, 
20  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  if  you  are 
interested. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


The  Ancient  Order  of  Mozurians 


THE    MOZURIANS 

Our  schooldom  has  its  troubles.  It  was  cre- 
ated into  a  world  which  was  not  constructed 
rightly  to  lit  it.  So  much  the  worse  for  the 
world — as,  in  fact,  it  certainly  has  been.  The 
world    should   be    promptly   made   over. 

Pigs  and   People 

A  pig  always  resists  going  in  the  direction 
he  is  driven  even  if  he  wants  to  go  there.  Men 
are  the  same.  They  resist  compulsion  as  a 
matter  of  principle.  Children  are  made  of 
Adam's  clay.  Schooldom  has  never  had  a  way 
of  getting  a  thing  done  except  by  compulsion — 
and  even  then  it  doesn't  often  get  the  thing 
done. 

"You're  pig-headed,"  says  the  school  to  the 
pupil.     "You   never   do   as   you   are    told." 

"I  ain't,"  says  the  pupil.  "You're  a  pig  your- 
self, or  you'd  do  what  I  want  you  to  do.  I'm 
human,    I    am." 

Well,  whether  man  is  made  in  the  likeness  of 
pig-nature  or  whether  pigs  are  made  in  the 
likeness  of  man-nature  is  a  matter  for  men  and 
pigs  to  dispute.  Anyhow,  in  this  characteristic, 
both  are  alike,  whichever  it  is  that  has  the  dis- 
honor of  historical  precedence.  Schooling  by 
compulsion  has  always  been  hard  sledding  both 
for  school  and  pupil  and  it  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  question,  when  schooling  has  landed 
the  pupil's  body  at  the  end  of  the  line,  whether 
or  not  his  mind  has  been  left  behind  at  some 
way  station.  This  doubt  is  one  of  schooldom's 
'  troubles. 

^  &  ;); 

The   Longs  and   Shorts 

Children,  as  a  rule,  are  born  long  in  some 
things  and  short  in  other  things.  A  very  few 
are  born  long  in  all  things,  or  short  in  all  things, 
and  none,  or  almost  none,  are  born  average 
in  anything.  But  the  school  has  been  construct- 
ed exclusively  for  the  average — a  mythical  prod- 
uct of  the  midwifery  of  figures.  The  pupils 
must  be  made  over  into  the  "average"  or  the 
school  must  shut  them  out  as  misfits,  because 
being  God-made  they,  forsooth,  do  not  measure 
to  the  man-made  "average"  of  the  school's  fig- 
ures. This  is  another  of  schooldom's  troubles 
— and   a   very  serious   and   aggravating  one   it   is. 

Though  the  world's  progress  in  civilization  has 
been  carried  forward  chiefly  by  its  geniuses, 
the  school  has  made  no  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  genius.  It  would  seem  this  were  the 
chief  business  of  schools,  for  it  has  been  the 
few  geniuses  the  world  has  had  who  have  done 
95  per  cent  of  the  world's  thinking  and  action. 
But  the  school  ever  has  been  a  machine  for 
averaging  genius  out  of  any  one.  It  is  its 
fundamental  business  to  pinch  off  any  deviation 
from  the  mean  average.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
the  deficiencies  are  equally  neglected.  If  any 
pupil  shows  a  shortage  in  a  quality,  the  school 
has  had  no  alternative  except  to  goad  him  to 
the  hopeless  effort  to  do  the  impossible,  and, 
though  he  be  a  genius  in  other  lines,  he  must 
be  shunted  out  for  failure  in  the  short  quality. 
The  pedant  who  invented  schools  must  evi- 
dently have  been  a  lunkhead  with  no  ability  to 
see  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  enfeebled  intel- 
lect; as  obviously,  no  genius  pedant  has  ever  ex- 
isted  to   correct   this   folly. 

As  a  consequence  over  half  the  pupils  are 
being  dumped  off  at  way  stations  to  wait  the 
next  yearly  or  half-yearly  train.  It  is  more  im- 
portant, schooldom  affirms,  that  the  school 
should  run  upon  its  schedule  time  than  that  the 
punils   should    run    upon   theirs. 

This  is  the  worst  trouble  schooldom  has.  Peo- 
ple criticise  in  consequence.  But  what  can  be 
done   about   it? 

*        *        * 

Time  Again 

And  speaking  of  time  calls  to  mind  other 
difficulties  with  this  trouble-making  factor.  We 
measure  school  progress  not  in  efficiency,  but 
with  few  exceptions,  in  time.  Pupils  are  pro- 
moted by  grade  in  number  computation  and 
graduate  from  the  eighth  grade  not  appreci- 
ably more  accurate  than  in  the  fifth.  If  they 
had  been  measured  by  accuracy  in  the  fifth,  the 
time  of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  could 
have  been  omitted  and  saved,  obviously.  They 
were  not  promoted  from  the  fifth  upon  accuracy 


but  upon  time  spent.  So  also  with  written  lan- 
guage, spelling  and  writing — they  are  promoted 
upon  time  spent  in  the  pursuit.  The  measure 
of  progress  could  not  have  been  ability  to  do — 
evidently  it  is  the  time  spent  in  going  through 
the  course,  not  upon  standards  attained.  Other- 
wise they  would  be  four  times  as  capable  at 
the  end  of  the  eighth  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth — which  they  are  not.  They  spend  two 
or  three  years  studying  grammar,  in  order  to 
write  and  speak  the  English  language  correctly, 
but  are  not  appreciably  nearer  the  goal  than 
when  they  commenced.  Why  measure  in  time, 
if  it  is  not  a  true  measure? 

*  *        * 

And   Still  More  Time 

Several  of  the  school  administrators  are  now 
greatly  perturbed  of  mind  to  know  how  they 
are  to  get  more  time  into  the  school  day.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  several  new  subjects 
have  been  added  in  order  "to  enrich"  the  cur- 
riculum— agriculture,  raffia,  vocational  guidance, 
prevocational  guidance,  physical  education,  etc. 
And  then  some  older  subjects  are  demanding 
more  time — music,  art,  science,  etc.  Nothing, 
however,  is  being  dropped  or  pruned.  What 
can    be   done? 

To  the  conventional  school  mind  only  one 
thing  to  be  done  is  visible — get  more  clock  time 
per  day,  run  the  schools  until  4:00  o'clock  or 
later.  Of  course,  there  is  another  way  to  go 
at  the  matter,  but  it  first  raises  the  question 
why  it  is  the  schools  use  so  much  clock  time. 
There  are  evidently  at  least  three  Contributing 
causes : 

1.  While  we  have  been  increasing  clock  time 
to  enrich  the  course  we  have  not  pruned  out 
dead,    obsolete,    unnecessary    limbs. 

2.  We  have  never  dared  to  question  the 
soundness  of  that  cornerstone  of  schooldom — 
uniformity  of  course  for  all  pupils  regardless 
of  native  talent,  individual  need,  or  relative 
values.  If  pupils  took  subjects  for  which  they 
had  ability,  need  or  value  and  omitted  or  took 
to  a  limited  degree  those  for  which  they  had 
no  native  ability  to  a  profitable  degree,  or  real 
need,  the  time  of  each  pupil  would  be  les- 
sened,   perhaps    very    largely. 

3.  We  have  never  recognized  in  schooldom 
that  translucent  principle  of  horsedom — that 
a  horse  goes  faster  (i.  e.  saves  time)  when  he 
goes  toward  a  bale  of  hay  than  when  he  is 
being  driven  away  from  it,  or  tangent  to  it. 
If  the  school  should  recognize  this  principle, 
and  forthwith  use  the  dynamism  in  every  hu- 
man soul  for  doing  with  vigor  that  for  which 
he  has  talent  or  use,  enormous  saving  of  time 
would  be  accomplished.  The  saving  in  the  cost 
of  whips  alone  would  maintain  half  the  school 
system. 

*  *        * 

Why   Not? 

But  these  three  means  of  saving  are  beyond 
the  pale  because  uniformity  is  schooldom's  an- 
cient shibboleth.  But  why,  some  truculent,  pig- 
headed human  may  insist,  cannot  the  school 
system  be  thus  fundamentally  changed?  Why 
cannot  the  system  by  which  we  attempt  to  edu- 
cate be  shaped  to  fit  the  pupil  whom  we  attempt 
to   educate? 

We  have  landed  upon  dangerous  ground.  It 
it  is  not  safe  for  a  school  master  to  answer 
this  question  frankly.  To  do  so  leads  to  radical- 
ism or  even  innovation.  Radicalism  and  in- 
novation are  necessarily  taboo  in  schooldom. 
There  are  sound  reasons  why  this  is  so,  to-wit: 
We  may.  with  impunity,  question  a  fact,  a 
contention  based  upon  scientific  data,  or  even 
a  truth  which  is  demonstrable.  With  these  we 
may  be  radical  and  make  innovations  even  reck- 
lessly. But  no  one  can,  with  impunity,  ques- 
tion a  belief  resting  upon  religion,  tradition,  cus- 
tom or  hearsay.  History  is  strung  with  the 
piked   heads  of  martyrs   who   have   tried. 

Now,  the  principles  and  practices  of  school- 
dom rest,  not  upon  science,  nor  upon  demon- 
strable truths,  but  upon  beliefs — beliefs  of  tra- 
dition, of  ancient  custom,  of  hearsay.  These 
must  not  be  questioned.  Did  you  ever  see,  or 
hear  of  a  successful  schoolman  who  was  an  in- 
novator? Are  those  who  are  now  fat  and  fa- 
mous in  our-  midst,  radicals?  Fame  and  fatness 
come    alone   to   them    in    schooldom    who    defend 


the  faith,  who  support  what  is.  Until  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  schooling  cease  to  be 
beliefs  and  are  made  to  rest  upon  facts,  Radi- 
cals, Bolsheviki,  Innovators  and  Inventors  are 
verboten   in    schooldom. 

And  now  I  think  I  have  given  very  convinc- 
ing as  well  as  practical  reasons  why  it  is  that 
a  school  system,  originally  conceived  in  vital 
error,  remains  unchanged.  To  a  radical,  the  so- 
lution might  appear  as  simple  as  the  creation 
according  to  Genesis.  It  would  seem  to  an  in- 
novator that  all  a  school  superintendent  has 
to  do  with  his  dilemmas  is  wave  his  official  wand 
and  say  "Let  there  be  sense,  sanity  and  cere- 
bration in  schooldom,"  and  forthwith  there  are. 
But  the  superintendents  look  at  these  piked 
heads  and  do  no  wand-waving  to  invite  further 
innovations  such  as  these. 
The  Ways  of  Wise   Men 

Nevertheless  innovating  things  have  been 
done,  even  in  conservative  schooldom  to  a  cer- 
tain extent — not  undermining  the  foundations  of 
sacred  uniformity,  the  pig-driving  process  of 
teaching,  nor  time  measurement  of  progress.  Of 
course  not,  but  innovations  have  been  made 
by  building  hastily  over-night  new  additions  in 
the  form  of  extenuating  circumstances  upon  the 
old  foundations.  When  they  are  rubbed  down 
quickly  with  lampblack  and  ochre  in  turpentine, 
after  the  manner  of  our  best  modern  manu- 
facturers of  antique  furniture,  their  newness  is 
not  noticeable.  It  requires  a  quick  turn  of  the 
wrist  and  a  cherubic  twist  of  facial  expression. 
It   can   be   done  because   it   has   been   done. 

J.  W.  MyClymonds  of  Oakland  has  been  a 
past  master  in  this  form  of  black  art  pro  bono 
publico.  J.  W.  was  an  innovator — within  the 
limits.  He  never  tampered  with  our  schooldom's 
fundamental  supports,  but  within  the  field  of 
matters  irrelevant  and  immaterial  to  these 
fundamentals  he  was  a  Bolshevik.  Yet  no  one 
knew  it.  So  perfect  was  his  art  that  his  right 
hand  never  knew  what  his  left  hand  was  doing. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  J.  W.  kept 
the  Oakland  school  department  moving  upon  an 
even  keel,  well  in  advance  of  anything  in  west- 
ern schooldom,  and  yet  without  a  ripple  in  pub- 
lic view,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  painted  ship 
upon  a  painted  ocean.  And  he  would  be  run- 
ning it  yet  except — but  that  is  another  story. 
Even  Adam  took  a  header  upon  the  unexpected 
injection  of  a  woman  into  his  Eden;  and  a 
woman  upon  the  school  board  was  n:o  less  a 
disconcerting  catastrophe  in  J.  W.'s  scheme  than 
it  was  in  Adam's.  It  was  a  high  compliment 
that  some  night-prowling  jester  paid  to  J.  W. 
Some  advertising  firm  had  plastered  the  bill- 
boards of  Oakland  with  the  question,  "What's 
the  smoothest  thing  in  Oakland?"  intending  to 
add  in  a  week  or  so,  "Smith's  Hand-Rubbed 
Furniture."  But  it  was  forestalled  by  the  jester 
who  wrote  "J.  W.  McClymonds."  All  Oakland 
laughed,  as  the  world  always  laughs  at  truth. 
But  J.  W.'s  smoothness  was  all  used  for  the 
benefit  of  improving  Oakland's  schools.  No 
mule  was  ever  safe  in  Oakland  if  in  J.  W.'s 
judgment  his  raw  ribs  were  of  use  to  Oakland's 
school    department. 

Then  there  is  Charley  Hughes,  formerly  of 
Alameda,  now  of  Sacramento.  Who  ever  heard 
of  Hughes  being  charged  with  innovation?  Yet 
he  has  remodeled  Sacramento's  schools  (except 
the  foundations  and  supporting  pillars)  and  has 
invented  and  introduced  a  system  of  operation 
which  in  principle  and  under  another  name 
rent  New  York's  mayoralty  election — there  were 
street  riots  about  it.  There  were  no  riots  in 
Sacramento  streets,  be  it  noted.  Hughes  wears 
rubber  heels,  speaks  when  he  is  spoken  to,  and 
thinks  when  others  are  talking.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  that  when  the  cities  of  Cleveland 
and  Oakland  were  currying  the  entire  country 
with  a  fine-tooth  comb  for  a  new  superintend- 
ent, Hughes  was  one  of  the  finally  simmered 
three  in  each  case.  But  in  neither  case  was  he 
the  final  one,  because  forsooth,  so  rumor  avers, 
the  Order  of  Camouflage  would  not  recommend 
him  as  a  hot-air  generator  for  public  rostrum 
work.  Well,  perhaps  true.  But  this  seems 
blackly  base  ingratitude,  for  Hughes  has  ever 
given  the  Society's  spielers  free  opportunity  upon 
his  own  rostrums.  Et  tu,  Brute!  Now,  they 
say,  New  York  is  casting  covetous  eey  upon 
Hughes  because  he  is  safe,  sane — and  silent! 

Then  over  in  Alameda  today  is  a  natty  little 
man  who  carries  his  jjloves  correctly  in  his 
left  hand,  and  is  so  proper  that  the  ballet  girls 
of  the  billboards  blushingly  drop  their  skirts 
while  he  passes;  and  so  transparently  unpreten- 
tious   that    he    casts    no    shadow    when,    by    inad- 
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vertent  calamity,  he  linds  himself  in  the  lime- 
light. As  a  designer  of  school  methods  for 
practical  purposes  C.  J.  Dufour  has  no  superior 
in  the  State  and  not  more  than,  three  equals. 
He  builds  courses  of  study.  He  does  his  sawing 
and  shaping  in-  a  sound-proof  underground  cel- 
lar at  night.  When  he  brings  them  out  the 
pieces  are  so  neatly  and  precisely  fitted  that 
his  building  in  public  is  like  the  building  of 
Solomon's  temple — no  sound  of  the  hammer  has 
ever  been  heard.  The  other  day  he  raised  vig- 
orous protest  in  a  superintendents'  conference 
against  a  carelessly  uttered  phrase  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  school  superintendents  have  au- 
thority or  impulse  to  make  innovations  in  the 
school  courses!  Far  be  it  from  Superintendent 
C.  J.  DuFour  to  make  such  noisy  pretense!  If 
ever  Alemadea  becomes  widely  unveiled  as  the 
most  radically  modern,  as  well  as  the  most  ef- 
ficiently managed  school  system  upon  the  west- 
ern shore,  this  natty  little  man  will  shift  his 
unworn  gloves  from  his  left  to  his  right  hand 
and  deprecatingly  exclaim,  "Shake  not  thy  gory 
locks   at  me.     Thou   canst  not  say  I  did   it." 

Then,  do  you  remember  the  case  of  Frank 
Bunker — Bunker  of  Berkeley?  He  was  selected 
by  a  progressive  Board  of  Education  to  put 
Berkeley  upon  the  educational  map.  And 
Bunker  did  it — there  was  never  any  question 
about  this  as  a  fact.  He  ran  true  to  form 
and  produced  precisely  the  results  the  pro- 
gressive Board  sought  in  securing  him.  In  his 
your-year  term  he  rattled  the  dry  bones  of 
tradition  as  they  never  before  had  been  rat- 
tled, introduced  innovations  and  upset  methods. 
But  there  was  one  innovation  he  introduced 
which  proved  one  too  many — he  told  the  people 
what  he  was  doing.  He  called  parents'  meet- 
ings and  laid  before  them  his  plan.  He  talked 
matters  out  from  the  rostrum,  in  the  press  and 
in  letters  to  the  public.  He  exposed  to  pitiless 
logic  the  folly  of  popular  educational  beliefs 
and  traditions;  he  ripped  customs  up  the  back, 
and  he  asked  the  people's  co-operation!  Did 
the  intelligent  ,.ublic  of  those  classic  shades  rise 
to  the  occasion?  Wow!  They  rose,  but  not  to 
express  grateful  appreciation.  What  a  fero- 
cious fight  that  was,  my  countrymen.  Never  in 
the  history  of  Berkeley  was  there  its  like  when 
that  progressive  Board,  which  had  elected 
Bunker,  sought  themselves  to  be  re-elected.  It 
was    a    triumphant    defeat. 

There  was  never  a  dereliction  of  duty  charged 
against  Bunker.  No  one  disputed  the  logical 
Tightness  of  his  innovations.  No  material  issue 
of  policy,  politics  or  other  visible  complaint  was 
ever  raised.  None  of  the  attackers  ever  ex- 
plained intelligibly  why  he  was  so  chokingly 
ferocious.  It  is  a  mystery  to  this  day — except 
to  those  who  knew,  or  then  learned,  that  no 
one  can  safely  trifle  with  people's  absurd,  inde- 
fensible, baseless  beliefs  concerning  education 
and  its  processes.  Among  primitive  men  it  was 
lawful  for  a  man  to  do  about  as  he  pleased  if  he 
were  strong  enough.  He  might  rob  his  neigh- 
bor, beat  his  wives,  sell  his  children,  get  drunk 
and  stay  drunk  as  long  as  he  listed,  or  run 
hari-kari.  But  there  was  one  thing  which  would 
bring  the  entire  tribe  to  their  feet  for  ven- 
geance. This  was  to  laugh  at  the  tribal  totem- 
pole.  Modern  man  has  the  same  regard  for  his 
totems. 

Now  note.  Mr.  Bunker's  successor  has  not 
torn  out  his  predecessor's  innovations;  he  has 
maintained  them  undisturbed  and  he  has  added 
some  of  his  own,  but  he  has  not  informed  the 
public  of  these  facts.  A  quiet,  soft-spoken, 
lovable  man  is  Superintendent  James,  with  kind- 
ly good  will  to  all  and  with  malevolence  toward 
none — most  especially  none  toward  the  educa- 
tional notions  of  his  people.  A  waggish  high 
school  boy  once  tried  to  stump  him  with  this 
test  of  his  universal  goodwill;  "Mr.  James,  is 
there  any  good  in  the  devil?"  And  Mr.  James 
merely  blinked  as'  he  replied  after  a  pause,  "Son, 
I  think  we  could  all  profit  by  emulating  Satan's 
pertinacity." 

*        *         * 

Hae  Fabulae  Docent 

These  touching  tales  teach  the  extremities  to 
which  administrators  of  schools  are  forced  in 
order  to  keep  the  paint  upon  schooldom  and 
to  putty  up  surface  cracks.  These  living  pic- 
tures, taken  thus  at  random,  should  be  suffi- 
cient answer  to  any  truculent  critic  who  un- 
wisely wonders  why  our  school  administrators 
do  not  use  dynamite  in  order  to  remove  the 
obvious  obstructions  in  schooling.  When  our 
school  administrators  find  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep   up   current   repairs   of  the   roof,   to   wait 


for  a  moonless  night,  to  wear  a  mask,  and  to 
carry  a  dark  lantern  and  sound  muffler,  it  is 
superfluous  to  ask  why  they  do  not  go  into  the 
basement  and  attack  the  foundations  of  school- 
dom  with   dynamite! 

These  foundations  are  not  things  one  can 
reason  about;  they  are  the  beliefs,  totems,  and 
heirlooms  of  the  race's  traditions.  Moreover 
they  are  closely  guarded  by  the  Sacred  Society 
of  Purveyors  of  Poppycock  and  Pedantry,  ever 
ready  to  ring  the  alarm  and  call  the  populace 
to  vengeance.  The  society  stands  guard  night 
and  day  to  see  that  no  sacreligious  hand  is 
laid  upon  the  great  cornerstone  of  Absolute  Uni- 
formity of  schooling  for  all  pupils  without  ex- 
ception, and  regardless  of  native  talents  or  de- 
ficiencies. Yonder  is  the  great  pier  of  "faculty" 
training  supporting  the  dogmas  that  school 
mathematics  gives  us  our  only  guarantee  of  rea- 
soning power,  that  Latin  paradigms  inculcate 
cultural  intelligence,  that  grammar  is  necessary 
to  correct  written  or  oral  speech;  that  history 
and  literature  train  the  faculty  of  memory,  that 
science  is  chiefly  useful  to  train  the  faculty  of 
observation,  etc.  Beyond  is  the  great  School- 
master's Rod,  symbol  of  external  force,  as  the 
sole  motivator  of  the  learning  process  and  touch- 
ingly  immortalized  by  Mr.  Dooley  thusly,  "It 
makes  no  difference  what  study  it  is  ye  study 
provided  ye  hate  it  enough."  Upon  the  wall  is 
the  great  clock  Regulator  which  sets  the  fixed 
time  each  and  all  pupils  shall  spend  upon  each 
subject,    even    before    the   pupils    are   born. 

A  proper  consideration  of  these  facts  gives 
both  pause  and  poise.  It  at  once  produces  that 
fierce  radicalism  in  the  debating  societies  and 
that  gentle  conservatism  in  action  which  char- 
acterizes our  great  educator  series.  It  is  all 
well  enough  for  Mr.  Cox  to  pursue  studies  upon 
"Promotion  and  Retardation  of  Pupils,"  pro- 
vided he  reasons  in  a  harmless  circle  and  ar- 
rives at  the  safe  and  scholarly  conclusion  that 
pupils  are  retarded  because  they  are  not  pro- 
moted often  enough.  But  if  Mr.  Cox  follows 
his  investigations  in  a  straight  line  far  enough, 
he  will  bump  squarely  into  the  cornerstone  of 
uniformity  for  all  pupils  in  rates  of  progress, 
in  subjects,  and  in  "average"  ability.  Since  chil- 
dren, by  nature,  do  vary  widely  in  these  mat- 
ters, any  artificial  standard  uniformity  for  all, 
which  the  school  arbitrarily  imposes,  must  re- 
sult in  the  retardations,  lack  of  interest,  resist- 
ance which  no  superficial  camouflagery  ever  can 
allay.  Therefore,  go  slow,  Mr.  Cox.  There  is 
danger  ahead.  Remember  Pandora.  If  you  do 
as  your  preceding  investigators  have  done  you 
will  draw  up  a  neat  little  report,  frilled  with 
funny  figures,  and  rile  it  among  the  archives. 
But  if  you  reveal  truth  and  proceed  to  the 
only  effective  action — destruction  of  uniformity 
— the  dogs  of  war  will  be  let  loose.  The  alarm 
will  be  sounded  by  the  Purveyors  of  Poppycock 
and  Pedantry  and  the  populace  will  rise  to  de- 
fend an  ancient  and  cherished  belief. . 

And  let  the  Sage  of  Marin  be  more  cautious 
hereafter  in  revealing  the  fundamental  truth  that 
pupils'  report  cards  mark  not  pupils,  but  the 
follies  of  the  course  of  study;  let  him  remem- 
ber it  is  pedagogic  treason  to  draw  administra- 
tive attention  to  the  fact  that  the  school  courses 
do  not   fit  the   pupils. 

Put  away  that  fierce  hammer,  Mr.  Shiels  of 
Los  Angeles — that  blow  you  struck  at  arithme- 
tic in  your  new  course  of  study  by  cutting  out 
"sticker"  problems  shook  the  fundamental  pillar 
of  faculty  training;  those  "sticker"  problems 
were  put  into  arithmetic  to  train  the  faculty 
of  reasoning.  The  Society  for  Purveying  Pop- 
pycock has  a  clear  case  against  you,  and  all 
your  prominent  citizens  will  rise  to  a  man  and 
swear  they  reached  prominence  solely  by  virtue 
of   those    stickers. 

Forget  not  the  story  of  Bunker.  Go  to  J.  W. 
McCIymonds,  learn  of  his  ways  and  be  wise! 
It  is  all  right  enough  to  carry  around  with 
you  a  putty  knife,  a  paint  brush  and  even  a 
tack  hammer  to  use  upon  unessentials.  Keep 
up  a  diverting  racket  upon  the  saving  grace  of 
raffia  work,  the  pragmatic  possibilities  puissant 
in  adolescence,  pubescence  and  prepubescence; 
beat  upon  the  tom-toms  of  prevocational  guid- 
ance; sound  upon  the  great  bazoo  the  wonders 
of  schoolmarm-taught  agriculture  by  farming 
window  boxes.  Apply  the  Binet  tests  and  cre- 
ate a  furore  by  showing  the  enormous  differ- 
ences in  pupils'  native  intelligence,  but  let  the 
matter  end  there,  for  to  carry  conclusions  into 
action  means  violation  of  uniformity.  Raise  a 
hullabaloo  about  physical  education,  examine 
every    child,    record    neatly    upon    cards    the    de- 


fects of  each  from  a  twisted  spine  to  a  disor- 
dered liver  or  optic  strabismus  and  then  line 
them  up  and  give  all,  uniformly,  the  same  ex- 
ercises according  to  the  divine  law  of  uniformity. 
Ihese  harmless  diversions,  officially  authorized 
by  the  Ancient  Order  of  Camouflagery,  give  the 
appearance  of  progressiveness;  if  you  are  un- 
duly conscientious  they  offer  good  cover  to 
carry  out  any  surface  repairs  and  reforms  you 
may  think  necessary.  But  keep  your  reforming 
activities  out  of  the   basement. 

Nevertheless 

And  yet,  obviously— let  it  be  not  overlooked 
—no  substantial  relief  from  schooldom's  real 
troubles  can  possibly  come  until  this  basement 
is  invaded  and  the  untrue  foundations  are  re- 
placed  by   others    which   are   true. 

The  purpose  of  this  lesson  has  been  to  point 
out  this  fact,  and  to  show  the  dilemma  of  our 
administrators  who  see  the  truth  and  also  the 
futility  of  much  of  our  pettifogging  "progressive- 
ness. 

What  would  really  happen: 
If  the  school  administrators  proceeded  to  tear 
out  the  cornerstone  of  uniform  courses  and  to 
lay  a  new  cornerstone  which  would  give  to  each 
pupil  the  course  fit,  suitable  and  best  for  that 
individual. 

If  they  would  substitute  for  methods  of  teach- 
ing upon  the  pig-driving  principle,  conditions  in 
the  school  which  would  set  loose  the  dynamic 
forces   of  personal   ambition. 

If  they  would  abolish  the  systems  of  meas- 
uring progress  by  the  time  spent  in  going 
through  productless  tasks  and  put  attention 
only  upon  results;  if  they  would  provide  means 
whereby  any  pupils  with  a  native  talent  should 
be  given  free  and  unlimited  means  of  making 
that  talent  productive  in  the  highest  degree  for 
the   benefit   of   the   world 

And,  finally,  if  these  school  administrators 
should  look  manifest  truth  in  the  face,  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  past  and  lifting  them- 
selves upon  their  toes  strike  one  powerful  blow 
upon  the  solar  plexus  of  the  dogma  of  faculty 
training;  then,  before  recovery  is  possible,  to 
draw  their  scalpels  and  cut  away  every  vestige 
of  the  fearful  affliction  as  it  now  affects  arith- 
metic, grammar,  history,  science,  Latin,  foreign 
language  teaching,  literature,  etc.,  even  if  half 
the  elementary  school  and  all  the  high  school 
must  be  reconstructed  in  consequence. 

Can  any  one  superintendent,  however  wise 
and  however  brave,  conquer  the  situation  single- 
handed?      Certainly   not. 

Can  the  thing  be  done  by  a  unity  of  school 
officials  without  the  consent  of  the  people? 
Certainly  not. 

Then,  can  it  be  done  by  the  administrative 
forces,  as  a  united  body,  backed  by  an  informed 
public    intelligence?     LET    US    TRY    IT. 

(The  foregoing  is  merely  prefatory'.  The 
truthful  James  who  writes  this  column  is  lead- 
ing up  to  something.  The  something  will  ap- 
pear  in   later   issues. — Editor) 

CHIPS  AND  TIPS 
Twins   are    human    rhymes,    but   they   make   an 
awful   discord    at   times. 

*  *       * 
Reason   is  the   pilot,   caution   is  the  rudder. 

A  toast:  Our  friends  criticise  us,  our  enemies 
advertise    us— here's    to    our   friends,   the    enemy. 

*  *       * 
One     of     the     greatest,    misfortunes     of    being 

dead    is    the    over-zealous    laudation     of    foolish 
friend's. 

There  is  always  a  path  along  the  banks  of  a 
stream;  even  lovers  of  nature  go  with  the  cur- 
rent. 

*  *       * 
The  one  who  creates,  builds,  is  the  true  work- 

lngman,  rather  than  the  one  who  does  the 
routine    labor. 

*  *       * 
Why  is   it  always   thought  a  mortal  offense  to 

a  good  woman  to  tell  her  she  is  not  pretty?  A 
good  woman   may  be  as  ugly  as  sin. 

Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters;  the  fish 
will  eat  it,  you  will  eat  the  fish — and  so  it  will 
return  to  you  after  many  days. 

*  *       * 
"You    cannot    spend    too    much    time    whetting 

up  tools,"  said  one  in  speaking  of  education. 
"No — but  you  can  whet  until  you  grind  the 
edge  off!"  was  the  apt  reply. 

RICHARD    LEW   DAWSON. 
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A    MOVE    FOR    A    BETTER    UNDER- 
STANDING  OP   THE   RELATIONS 
EXISTING  BETWEEN  GEOGRA- 
PHY,   NATURE    STUDY     AND 
SCIENCE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 
OF  CALIFORNIA 

By  Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bay  Section 
of  the  California  Teachers'  Association  the 
initiative  was  taken  by  the  science  people 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  G.  C.  Barton, 
head  of  the  Science  Department  of  the 
Berkeley  High  School,  in  asking  for  the 
appointment  of  a  joint  committee  from 
the  sections  of  Nature  Study,  Science  and 
Geography,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  present  status  of 
science  in  the   schools. 

Mr.  Barton  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  sections 
mentioned  that  although  nature  study, 
science  and  geography  have  in  part  a  com- 
mon air,  yet  in  the  meetings  of  the  Bay 
Section  as  well'  as  in  actual  school  work, 
each  is  carried  on  without  regard  to  its 
relation  to  the  others,  thus  producing  more 
or  less  confusion  and  duplication. 

It  would  appear  that  this  is  a  wise  move, 
and  if  carried  out  in  a  broad  spirit  must  re- 
sult in  an  important  gain  for  all  three,  and 
especially  for  the  subject  of  geography. 

Everyone  who  feels  the  deep  importance 
of  geography  in  the  curriculum  of  not  only 
the  elementary  school  but  also  the  inter- 
mediate and  high  school,  and  has  kept  track 
of  recent  tendencies,  cannot  help  but  be 
pained  at  the  gradual  and  quiet  crowding 
out  of  geography  from  the  high  schools 
over  the  country  by  the  subject  of  general 
science.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
educators  of  deep  insight  have  criticized 
this  tendency,  yet  it  has  continued  to  go  on. 
To-day  geography  has  disappeared  from 
most  high  schools. 

The  aggressive  people  behind  general 
science  are  asking  for  its  introduction  into 
the  intermediate  school  and  the  upper 
grades  of  the  elementary  school.  With 
more  or  less  of  a  conflict  already  existing 
between  geography  and  history  which  in 
some  cases  has  resulted  in  a  limitation 
of  the  time  given  to  geography,  this  com- 
ing request  of  general  science  for  a  place 
in  the  grades,  although  in  itself  perhaps 
entirely  justifiable,  is  under  the  present  ex- 
isting conditions  bound  to  still  further 
compete  with  geography. 

The  fundamental  conceptions  of  geogra- 
phy, its  bounds  and  limits,  must  be  made 
clear  or  we  shall  have  other  misguided 
people  follow  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  saying 
that  geography  is  a  hodge-podge  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  could  be  better  split  up  and 
its  materials  placed  under  their  appropriate 
subjects. 

The  science  people  do  not  understand 
what  geography  is.  The  geography  teach- 
ers themselves  are  utterly  at  sea  as  to 
where  geography  ends  and  where  nature 
study  or  science  begins.  Then,  too,  the 
science  people  do  not  always  understand 
the  point  of  view  of  the  true  nature  study 
teacher  and  what  should  constitute  the 
proper  relation  between  these  two  subjects. 


It  seems  self-evident  that  the  first  thing 
for  the  above  mentioned  committee  to  do, 
before  taking  up  a  study  of  actual  condi- 
tions in  the  schools  is,  it  possible,  to  arrive 
at  some  agreement  among  themselves  as  to 
the  nature  and  bounds  ot  each  of  the  three 
subjects  under  discussion.  If  this  is  not 
done,  or  if  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it,  then 
will  the  work  of  the  committee  be  largely 
in  vain. 

When  a  geography  teacher  on  the  com- 
mittee speaks  of  his  subject  the  science 
members  will  not  know  precisely  what  he 
means  unless  there  has  been  first  estab- 
lished a  common  understanding.  For  there 
is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  the  term 
geography  means  very  different  things  to 
different  people.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
harmony  between  geography  and  science 
so  that  each  may  occupy  its  proper  place 
in  the  curriculum  witnout  crowding  the 
other,  there  must  be  an  agreement  as  to 
what  constitutes  geography.  In  regard  to 
the  definition  of  science  there  is  much  less 
confusion. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  much  that 
has  been  included  in  our  geography  course 
does  not  constitute  true  geography.  '1  his 
fact  is  well  shown  in  all  tne  newer  geogra- 
phies. Civics,  history,  science,  industry, 
nave  been  taught  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
with  geography,  i  he  geography  has  otten 
been  lost  sight  of  in  these  toreign  subjects. 

'ihe  work  of  the  committee  should  clear 
up  much  of  this  contusion.  Geography 
should  be  confined  to  its  proper  sphere, 
but  the  conclusion  should  not  be  drawn 
from  the  above  statement  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure will  result  in  any  way  in  lessening 
the  importance  ot  geography  or  of  re- 
ducing the  time  which  should  be  given  to 
it  in  the  schools.  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
the  only  procedure  through  which  geogra- 
phy can  really  come  into  its  own. 

Geography  will  never  obtain  the  respect 
that  it  deserves  until  its  bounds  are  made 
clear  and  distinct,  and  the  extraneous  mat- 
ter taken  out.  '1  here  should  be  room  for 
both  geography,  science  and  nature  study 
in  the  schools.  The  nature  study  and 
geography  in  the  lower  grades  should  not 
De  sepaiated.  Later,  geography  should 
branch  oft  and  the  nature  study  point  of 
view  give  place  to  science.  1  here  is,  how- 
ever, no  longer  room  for  a  conglomerate 
geography  made  up  of  a  little  of  every- 
thing that  we  have  not  been  thus  far  able 
to  place  elsewhere. 

If  the  committee  can  succeed  in  defining 
the  part  which  each  of  these  subjects 
should  play  in  a  properly  arranged  course 
of  study,  it  will  have  accomplished  a  great 
and   worthy  thing". 

*      *      * 
NEW    DEFINITION    OF   GEOGRAPHY 
The  Old  Geography  Defined 

Geography  is  the  science  which  treats 
of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man.  The 
methods  of  the  old  geography  were  almost 
wholly  descriptive.  It  lacked  a  unifying 
idea  and  its  boundaries  were  hazy  and  in- 
distinct. 

Modern  Geography  Defined 

Modern   geography   is   defined   essentially 


the  same  as  the  old,  but  the  ideas  of  cause 
and  effect  as  essential  factors  have  steadily 
grown  in  importance. 

Modern  geography  places  less  emphasis 
upon  mere  statements  of  facts  about  the 
earth,  and  more  upon  the  relation  existing 
between  these  facts  or  phenomena,  but  it 
exhibits  little  more  unity  or  coherence  in 
the  subject  matter  than  did  the  old  geogra- 
phy. Owing  to  the  lack  of  the  proper  point 
of  view  the  inner  unity  existing  between 
the  commonly  accepted  materials  of  geog- 
raphy is  not  fully  seen. 
The  New  Geography  Defined 

The  new  concept  of  the  subject  does  not 
admit  that  enumeration  of  these  facts  about 
the  earth  constitutes  true  geography.  Facts 
thus  presented  are  held  to  be  mere  matters 
of  information. 

The  new  view  holds  that-  there  are  no 
facts  or  phenomena  which  belong  exclu- 
sively in  the  domain  of  geography.  The 
subject  has,  therefore,  a  different  basis  from 
all  other  branches  of  learning  except  philos- 
ophy. 

The  study  of  nature  shows  that  no  fact 
or  phenomenon  exists  by  itself  independent 
of  others. 

All  facts  or  phenomena  can  be  viewed 
from   two  standpoints : 

1.  Every  phenomenon  may  be  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  own  inher- 
ent properties,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
isolated  as  far  as  possible  from  its  asso- 
ciations. Analysis  thus  gives  us  the  meth- 
od of  approach  to  the  different  sciences. 

2.  Every  phenomenon  may  be  studied 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relationship 
w  hich  exists  between  it  and  other  phe- 
nomena. This  synthetic  study  of  phe- 
nomena as  they  occur  in  nature  offers  the 
only  true  approach  to  the  rational  study  of 
geography. 

The  standpoint  from  which  we  view  a 
fact  determines,  then,  whether  or  not  it 
should  be  included  in  a  geographic  discus- 
sion. 

The  isolation  of  any  phenomenon  for  the 
purpose  of  study  takes  it  out  of  its  nat- 
ural environment  or  relationship.  This 
causes  its  geographic  aspect  to  disappear 
and  it  becomes  material  for  one  of  the 
other   sciences. 

The  new  geography  is,  then,  an  attempt 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world  in  their  natural  settings  or  relations; 
that   is,   as   they  actually  occur. 

Since  all  phenomena  of  the  physical 
world  are  more  or  less  mutually  condition- 
ed, working'  together  to  make  the  world 
as  we  know  it,  and  while  in  this  relation- 
ship have  a  different  significance  than  when 
isolated,  we  may  consider  the  world  as  an 
organism  with  functioning  parts. 

The  full  significance  of  an  organism  can 
be  fully  understood  only  when.it  is  alive 
and  its  parts  are  performing  their  natural 
functions.  When  it  is  destroyed  and  its 
parts  are  separated  it  ceases  to  be  an  or- 
ganism. From  this  analogy  we  derive  the 
conclusion  that  geography  is  the  stud}'  of 
the  world  as  a  living  organism. 

Since  the  materials  of  geography  include 
all  phenomena  in  their  natural  or  world 
relations,  we  may  define  geography  as  that 
branch  of  science  which  seeks  to  under- 
stand  the  world   as  a  living  organism. 
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TWO   NEW   ORGANIZATIONS 

Two  very  noteworthy  events  have  taken  place 
since  January  1.  The  city  superintendents'  of 
Los  Angeles  and  nearby  cities  have  formed  an 
organization.  Similarly  the  city  and  county  su- 
perintendents of  the  San  Francisco  bay  region 
have  organized.  The  purpose  of  these  organi- 
zations seems  to  be  the  same  though  as  yet 
they  have  no  formal  relationship.  This  pur- 
pose may  be  best  expressed  by  the  statement  in 
the  constitution  of  the  bay  association,  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  To  put  into  operation  administrative  and 
supervisory  measures  for  the  development  of 
cnrriculums  which  shall  be  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  individual  differences  of  chil- 
dren; to  simplify  the  courses  of  study  in  the 
public  schools;  to  cut  out  all  obsolete,  unneces- 
sary, impracticable  elements  in  subjects  taught; 
to  abandon  attempts  to  teach,  by  existing  metn- 
ods,  materials  which  past  experience  has  un- 
questionably shown  the  schools  have  failed  to 
teach  to  a  profitable  degree;  to  substitute  other 
methods  for  existing  methods  which  are  proved 
by  experience   to  be  effective. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum 
the  essentials  of  content,  of  promotion,  and  of- 
grading  subjects,  without  which  pupils  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  upon  courses  of  wider  op- 
portunity peculiarly  useful,  profitable  and  suit- 
able to  them;  and  to  provide  means  by  which 
pupils  may  reach  such  fields  of  opportunities 
easily,    expeditiously  and   effectively. 

3.  To  put  into  operation  established  and 
proven  means  of  measuring  progress;  to  deal 
effectively  with  retardation  by  removing  the 
causes  which  induce  it  in  so  far  as  the  schools 
can  reach  the  problem;  to  determine  by  inves- 
tigation the  proper  number  of  pupils  per  class- 
room. 

4.  To  establish  in  the  various  schools  repre- 
sented by  this  organization,  greater  uniformity 
of  subject  matter,  grading  and  system  of  pro- 
motion within  such  limits  as  uniformity  is  ob- 
viously legitimate  and  profitable,  but  to  provide 
free  and  unhampered  opportunity  for  non-uni- 
formity in  all  matters  in  which  uniformity  is  not 
necessary,   not   legitimate   and   not   desirable. 

5.  To  serve  as  an  adjusting  body  to  curb  the 
prevalent  tendency  to  develop  unduly  particular 
departments  of  subjects  of  the  school  system 
to  the  injury  of  other  subjects  or  departments, 
and  to  submit  all  important  issues,  now  too 
frequently  left  to  the  biased  judgment  of  spe- 
cialists, to  the  balanced  decision  of  an  admin- 
istrative body  which  shall  take  into  the  field  of 
vision    the    complete    area    of    education. 

6.  To  strip  the  decks  of  our  school  system 
in  preparation  for  the  battle  of  the  new  edu- 
cation which  must  come  "after  the  war."  To 
this  end  we  need  to  begin  now  to  clear  away 
all  superfluous  impediments,  all  useless  cargoes 
of  subject  material,  all  round-about  methods, 
for,  in  the  new  world  school,  education  must 
be  a  forerunner,  not  a  laggard,  in  civilization's 
forces. 

7.  To  put  into  action  such  other  measures,  in 
harmony  with  the  above,  which  from  time  to 
time  may   be   adopted   by  this   association. 

8.  To  co-operate  and  unite  with  other  or- 
ganizations with  similar  purposes,  throughout 
the  State  or  Nation,  and  vigorously  pursue  ac- 
tion through  all  official,  legislative,  civic  and 
social    avenues. 

It  is  reported  that  similar  organizations  are 
projected  in  and  about  San  Jose,  Fresno,  Chico, 
San  Diego  and  possibly  Eureka.  Committees 
upon  the  reduction  of  arithmetic,  grammar  and 
of  other  subjects;  upon  retardature,  promotions, 
etc.,  are  already  at  work.  The  intention  of 
these  organizations  is  not  to  extend  the  field 
of  debating  societies,  but  to  put  into  action 
what  is  already  admitted,  agreed  upon  and  ready 
for  action.  Whatever  is  debatable  and  in  in- 
telligent dispute  will  be  deferred.  E.  Morris 
Cox  is  president  of  the  bay  association'  and 
Ernest  C.  Moore  is  directing  the  destinies  of 
the  southern  association, 
appointed    committees    as    follows: 

1.  The  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  cutting  out  of  all 
obsolete,  unnecessary  and  impracticable  ele- 
ments. 

Superintendent  Davidson,  San  Rafael,  chair- 
man; Mrs.  Spencer,  Rochambeau  school,  San 
Francisco;  G.  G.  Hurt,  Mill  Valley;  Mr.  Heche, 
Alameda;  D.  R.  Jones,  San  Rafael;  Miss  Mary- 
Ward,    San    Francisco    Normal. 


Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  High  Schools 

The  percentage  of  cities  and  towns  in  each  State  whose  high  schools  teach  Gregg 
Shorthand  exclusively  is  indicated  by  the  dark  areas  and  figures;  all  other  systems  com- 
bined, white. 
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Shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  2,899  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  2,171  (or  75%)  are  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand;  331  (or  11%),  Benn  Pitman;  101  (or 
4%),  Isaac  Pitman;  66  (or  2%),  Graham;  32  (or  1%),  Munson;  all  other  systems  combined, 
198   (or   7%). 

The  leadership  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  private  schools  is  even  greater — more  than 
85%   of   these    schools   are   teaching   the   system. 

Gregg  Shorthand  has  displaced  some  other  system — Pitman  Shorthand  for  the  most 
part — in  practically  all  of  these  schools.  Moreover,  wherever  it  is  introduced  into  a  new 
school    or   takes   the    place   of    some    other    system   in   an   established   school — it   stays. 

These  facts  are  of  vital  importance  for  the  reason  that  they  show  conclusively  that 
the  educational  authorities  of  the  country,  in  overwhelming  majority,  consider  Gregg 
Shorthand    better   than    any   other    system. 

Careful,  critical  comparison  of  results  obtained  with  it  has  convinced  them  of  its  un- 
questionable   superiority    in    speed,    accuracy    and  ease  of  learning. 
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2.  The  Courses  of  Study  in  Formal  Grammar 
from   the   same  point   of  view. 

Mr.  Boulware,  San  Francisco  Normal,  chair- 
man; Miss  Bertha  Roberts,  Jefferson  school,  San 
Francisco;   Miss   Elsie   Cotter,   Oakland. 

3.  The  Time  Allotment  to  the  Various  Sub- 
jects in  the  School  Curriculum,  including  spe- 
cial subjects  and  a  study  of  courses  in  these 
special  subjects  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
time  allotment,  and  also  a  study  of  the  length 
of  the   school   day. 

Superintendent  C.  J.  DuFour,  Alameda,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Hamilton,  Berkeley;  Superintendent 
De  Bell,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Kottinger,  Oakland; 
Mr.    Paden,    Alameda. 

4.  The  Problem  of  Promotions  and  Retarda- 
tions, including  a  study  of  minimum  standards 
for  promotion,  particularly  the  minimum  stand- 
ards for  promotion  to  the  seventh  grade  in  de- 
partmental and  intermediate   schools. 

Superintendent  Cox,  chairman;  R.  D.  Faulkner, 
San  Francisco;  Virgil  Dixon,  Oakland;  A.  S. 
Colton,   Oakland. 

5.  What  Shall  Be  the  Range  of  the  Evening 
School    Courses    of   Study? 

Superintendent  L.  B.  Avery,  Oakland,  chair- 
man; Paul  Evans,  Alameda;  Mr.  Hennessey, 
Berkeley;  Dr.  Anna  Nicholson,   San   Francisco. 

6.  Changes  in  Education  Owing  to  the  War 
Conditions. 

Superintendent  A.  J.  Cloud,  San  Francisco, 
chairman;  W.  J.  Cooper,  Oakland;  C.  E.  Rugh, 
University  of  California. 

7.  Courses   of  Study  in   Penmanship. 
Superintendent    Helms,     Richmond,     chairman; 

Miss  Smith,  Hancock  school,  San  Francisco; 
W.  E.  Moore,  Oakland;  Professor  Sears,  Stan- 
ford; W.  S.  Stone,  Mill  Valley;  Miss  Myrtle 
Palmer,    Richmond. 

8.  Purposes  of  High  School  Courses  of  Study. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Kemp,  University  of  California, 
chairman. 


Each  committee  is  expected  first  to  prepare 
as  definite  and  specific  a  statement  of  purpose 
or  purposes  as  possible  and  present  the  same 
to  this  association  for  discussion.  After  an  agree- 
ment has  been  reached  as  to  purposes,  it  is 
hoped  that  a  very  specific  course  of  study  will 
be  drafted  by  each  committee  dealing  with 
course    of    study   problems. 

&  'M  A- 

BACK    TO    CALIFORNIA 

(Sung    to    tune    of    "Come    to    California"; 
words  and   music   by   Leila   France.) 

Let  us  all  our  voices  raise, 
Let  us  sing  a  song  of  praise 
Of  our  boys  so  strong  and  brave 
Who  have  gone  a  land  to  save. 

REFRAIN 
They  have  gone  from  every  station, 

Rich  and  poor,  yet  one  and  all 
For  the  honor  of  our  Nation, 

They    have    answered    to   their    country's 
call. 

CHORUS 
California,  back  to  California, 

From  the  land  across  the  sea ; 
California,  home  to  California, 
Singing  song's  of  victory. 


When   the  Victory   is   won 
And   the   noble    work    is    done, 
Then  the  day,  the  day  of  joys, 
When  we  welcome  home  our  boys. 
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DR.   SCHENKOFSKY 
Author  of  "A  Summer  with  Union  Men" 

Many  young  people  of  today  expect  financial 
help  to  gain  a  high  school  or  college  education, 
but  occasionally  we  hear  of  those  who  inde- 
pendently accomplish  this  worthy  task.  And 
yet  fewer  are  those  who  finish  an  education 
and  at  the  same  time  get  a  start  in  life  in  a 
financial  way.  To  this  latter  class  belongs  Hen- 
ry Schenofsky,  Ph.  D.  Born  in  Marion  county, 
Kansas,  he  started  out  a  little  late  to  get  high 
school  and  college  training,  taking  nothing  with 
him  from  home  but  his  father's  rather  per- 
sistent disapproval  of  his  plans.  In  a  few  years 
he  had  finished  the  high  school  and  part  of  col- 
lege and  had  besides  paid  for  eighty  acres  of 
good  Kansas  land,  which  he  then  farmed  for  a 
year   and   a   half. 

He  then  went  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was 
engaged  in  city  mission  and  prison  reform  work 
for  three  years,  also  doing  study  at  the  Ohio 
State  University.  This  work  led  up  to  further 
study  and  travel  and  in  the  spring  of  1910  Dr. 
Schenofsky  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  espe- 
cially studied  prison  and  social  conditions  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  Holland,  Germany, 
Belgium    and    France. 

Dr.  Schenofsky  came,  with  his  family,  to 
California  in  1912.  He  was  pastor  of  the  South 
Berkeley  Baptist  church  for  a  time  and  has 
also  completed  his  education  since  coming  to 
this  State.  In  1916  he  returned  to  Ohio  on  a 
visit,  coming  west  by  the  southern  route  and 
crossing  the  trenches  into  Old  Mexico.  Last 
summer  he  made  a  trip  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  visited  Seattle,  a  unique  city  in  a  unique 
State.  Several  months  were"  spent  in  the  North- 
west in  getting  real  facts  and  experiences  in 
present-day  labor  problems.  (Some  of  his  ex- 
periences he  has  given  in  a  book  called  "A 
Summer   with   the   Union  Men." 

SCHOOL    NEWS 

Principal  E.  E.  Brownell  of  Gilroy  has  taken 
an  active  interest  in  the  organization  of  a  new 
section,  called  the  Central  Coast  Section,  of 
the   C.   T.   A. 

The  general  committee  of  teachers  from  the 
four  counties,  appointed  by  the  county  superin- 
tendents, met  at  Santa  Cruz  January  12,  1918. 
They  accepted  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
constitution,  made  some  necessary  changes  in 
the  proposed  constitution,  and  then  adopted  it. 
The  new  section '  was  named  the  Central  Coast 
Section  of  the  California  Teachers'  Association. 
Temporary  officers  were  needed  to  carry  on  the 
work  till  the  first  general  meeting.  The  follow- 
ing were  chosen: 

Officers:  President,  E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy; 
vice-president,  C.  M.  Osenbaugh,  San  Jose;  sec- 
retary, G.  A.  Bond,  Santa  Cruz;  Treasurer,  J.  H. 
Graves,   Monterey. 


The  Grade  Teachers'  page  is  published  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  elementary  school; 
to  cultivate  a  closer  feeling  of  fellowship;  to 
discuss  fairly,  freely  and  truthfully  all  questions 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  teachers  and  to  the 
community  at  large,  and  to  use  its  influence  and 
its  columns  to  bring  the  general  public  to  a  re- 
alization of  the  value — educational,  cultural  and 
moral — of  the  grade  teachers  to  the  community. 
"The   teacher  is   the   school." 

A   TOAST    TO    THE   FLAG 

Here's   to  the   Red   of   it — 

There's    not    a    thread    of    it. 
No,   nor  a   shred   of  it 
In    all    the    spread    of    it 
From    foot    to    head. 
But    heroes    bled    for    it. 
Faced    steel    and    lead    for    it. 
Bathing   it   red. 

Here's   to   the   White   of  it — 

Thrilled  by  the  sight  of  it, 
Who  knows  the  right  of  it 
But   feels   the   might   of   it 

Through    day    and        night; 
Womanhood's    care   for    it 
Made   manhood   dare   for   it; 
Purity's   pray'r   for   it 
Kept   it   so   white. 

Here's   to   the    Blue   of   it — 
Heavenly  view  of  it, 
Star-spangled   hue  of  it, 
Honesty's    due    of    it, 

Constant    and    true; 
Here's   to   the   whole   of  it, 
Stars,   stripes   and   pole  of  it. 
Here's   to   the   soul   of  it, 

Red, '  White   and    Blue. 

— New    Britain    Herald. 

BORROWINGS 

Always  remember  this  all  your  life:  A  man 
is  never  defeated  until  the  very  last  gun  is  fired; 
and  even  if  he  is  defeated  he  is  not  beaten, 
provided  he  has  done  the  very  best  he  could, 
and  never  lost  heart. 

Somewhere  beneath  the  stars  there  is  some- 
thing that  you  alone  were  meant  to  do.  Never 
rest  until  you  have  found  out  what  it  is. — John 
A.    Brashear. 

*  *       * 

Do  little  things  now;  so  shall  big  things  come 
to  thee  by  and  by  asking  to  be  done. — Persian 
Proverb. 

*  *       * 

The  value  of  your  teaching  is  not  the  infor- 
mation you  have  put  into  the  mind,  but  the 
interest    you    have    awakened. — G.    Stanley    Hall. 

Howe'er   the   tide   of   battle   roll, 

There  bides  what  none  can  burn  or  raze — 

That  Flemish  spirit  of  old  days, 
The   ageless   freedom    of   the   soul. 

— David    Starr    Jordan. 

Surely  there  is  no  truer  saying  than  this,  "In 
union   there   is   strength." 

Teachers  as  a  body  have  been  slow  to  see 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  organization,  but 
there  is  an  awakening  that  is  very  gratifying 
to  those  who  have  had  foresight  enough  to 
launch  such  organizations  as  the  Grade  Teach- 
ers' Association,  the  School  Women's  Clubs,  and 
other  such  bodies.  Teachers  have  begun  to  feel 
the  need  of  united,  organized  effort  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  teaching  profession  by  securing 
such  conditions  as  are  essential  to  the  best  pro- 
fessional   service. 

Each  new  club  formed  aids  in  the  endeavor  to 
gain  proper  legislation  for  our  schools,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  class-room 
teachers,  for  it  is  only  by  coming  in  actual  con- 
tact with  legislative  methods  that  we  can  gain 
the  knowledge  which  will  equip  us  for  future 
success. 

Each  club  that  has  a  legislative  committee 
can  work  in  conjunction  with  the  legislative 
committees  of  all  the  other  clubs  and  thus  help 
to    put    through    good   bills,    or   help   prevent    the 


passage  of  vicious  ones.  When  some  educa- 
tional measure  that  requires  hasty  action  is  pro- 
posed, each  legislative  committee  can  use  its 
influence  with  the  Senator  or  Assemblyman  of 
its  district  and  present  the  arguments  for  or 
against  the  measure  to  them,  so  they  can  look 
at   it   from   the   standpoint  of  the   teacher. 

In  this  way  we  are  getting  the  co-operation 
of  thousands  of  teachers. 

We  know  that  elementary  teachers  compose 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  and  yet 
we  have  the  smallest  representation  on  all  advis- 
ory councils.  On  our  C.  T.  A.  Council  there 
are  thirty-six  members,  and  three  of  these  rep- 
resent the  elementary  teachers.  We  must  work 
lor  far  greater  representation,  for  who  knows 
the  problems  of  the  elementary  teachers  better 
than  they  themselves?  Much  loss  and  waste 
would  be  avoided  if  teachers  were  consulted  on 
text-hooks,  courses  of  study,  and  the  policies 
which   they  are  expected  to   carry  out. 

There  is  the  tenure  of  office  question.  Tenure 
of  office  would  render  the  teacher's  position 
more  secure  and  independent  and  at  the  same 
time   not   protect   or  encourage   incompetency. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  is  being  eagerly 
sought  and  we  believe  that  teachers  alone  can 
solve    it    satisfactorily. 

Exchange  of  teachers  between  States  would 
tend  to  raise  standards  in  localities  and  help 
to  nationalize  education  in  America.  For  al- 
ready the  thought  is  taking  root  and  growing 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  expend 
some  of  its  vast  financial  resources  on  the  edu- 
cation of  its  future  citizens.  All  this  is  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Education. 

A  number  of  clubs  have  representation  on 
boards  of  education.  Mr.  L.  R.  Alderman,  su- 
perintendent of  Schools  of  Portland,  Ore.,  says: 
"The  teacher  is  the  biggest  element  in  educa- 
tional work,  and  when  the  teacher  and  the  board 
come  together  to  talk  things  over,  we  have  a 
condition  that  makes  for  the  most  efficient 
work." 

Of  much  interest  and  benefit,  also,  are  the 
questions  of  sabbatical  year,  maximum  enroll- 
ment, minimum  salary,  the  unit  system,  and  the 
pension  and  retirement   salary. 

These   are   some   of  the   questions   of  most   im- 
portance before  us  today.     We  must  tackle  them 
together.       We     must    organize    new    clubs    and 
strengthen    those    we    already    have    in    order    to 
settle    these    vital    questions    in    a    way    that    will 
make    for   all-round    improved    school    conditions. 
New   occasions    teach   new   duties, 
Time    makes    ancient    good    uncouth; 
They   must  upward   still  and  onward 
Who   would    keep   abreast  with   truth. 

— James   Russell   Lowell. 
MISS  RUTH  KILHAM, 

Alameda,    Cal. 
(Read    before    Elementary    Section,    C.    T.    A., 
March    27.) 

DOCTOR  KEMP  HONORED 

Dr.  W.  N.  Kemp  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  California  has  just 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  city  of  Berkeley.  He  has  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Professor 
William  B.  Herms,  who  has  resigned  to  accept 
a  commission  as  captain  of  the  Sanitary  Corps 
of  the  Army,  and  who  is  now  stationed  at  Fort 
Sam   Houston,  Texas. 

Dr.  Kemp  is  one  of  the  group  of  able  men 
whom  Dr.  A.  F.  Lange  has  gathered  about  him 
in  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University. 
He  is  an  authority  on  school  administration.  It 
was  Dr.  Kemp's  survey  in  Oakland  which  re- 
sulted in  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  superin- 
tendent in  all  educational  matters.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  a  similar  work  in  connection  with 
the  schools  of  San  Francisco.  Those  who  know 
Dr.  Kemp  will  watch  with  interest  to  see  how 
he  carries  his  theories  into  practice  in  the 
schools   of   Berkeley. 

Dr.  Kemp  has  lectured  at  a  number  of  insti- 
tutes and  other  educational  meetings  in  Cali- 
fornia. 
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Lewis  &  Hosic's  Practical  English  for  High  Schools 
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Hart's  New  American  History 

European  and  South  American  Background 
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California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 


MARGARET   G.   BURKE,   President 

San    Francisco 
MRS.   ALTA   ROWE,   Vice-President 

Sacramento 
ELSIE   NORTHRUP,   Secretary      . 

San   Mateo 
NELLIE  JACOBSON,  Treasurer 

Oak-land 


Executive  Board: 
Agnes  E.  Howe,  San  Jose 
Mrs.  Minnie  R.  O'Neill,  Sacramento 
Mrs.   M.  M.   FitzGerald,   San   Francisco 
Mrs.    Clara   Martin    Partridge,    Berkeley 
Ethelind  M.  Bonney,  Stockton 
Anna   Keefe,   Oakland 
Hanna    Bynon,    Fresno 

Ruth  Isabell   Swett 


THE     ANNUAL     MEETING     OF    THE 
CALIFORNIA    FEDERATION    OF 
SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS- 
HOTEL    OAKLAND- 
MARCH   26 
The    big    ballroom    of    the    Hotel    Oak- 
land   was    crowded    to    overflowing    at    the 
annual   meeting   of   the    California    Federa- 
tion of  the  School  Women's  Clubs.    Places 
were    laid    for    five    hundred    and    twenty. 
Fully   two   hundred    applications    for   reser- 
vations were  refused  through  lack  of  space. 
The    Oakland    members    of    the    Oakland 
School  Women's  Clubs  were  the  hostesses 
of   the    day.      Miss    Henrietta   Johnson,    as- 
sisted   by    a    large    reception    committee    of 
Oakland,  Alameda,  Berkeley  and  San  Fran- 
cisco  women,   received   the   visiting  guests. 
President    Anna    Keefe,   who   presided   at 
the   luncheon,   introduced    the   first   speaker 
promptly   at   two   o'clock. 

Seven  enthusiastic  local  speakers,  each 
with  a  splendid  message,  furnished  the  first 
half  of  the  program. 

.Mrs.  Katherine  Edson,  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Commission,  spoke  of  what  that 
commission  has  accomplished  in  raising,  the 
wage  of  women  and  children  in  industry, 
and  establishing  a  ten-dollar  minimum  wage 
in   many   lines  of  work. 

Miss  Lillian  Palmer,  manager  of  the 
Hand  Wrought  Metal  Shop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, brought  home  to  us  some  of  the 
lines  in  which  girls  should  be  educated 
to  meet  the  needs  of  business  and  made 
us  feel  that  education  is  a  mighty  thing 
when  it  has  for  its  purpose  the  improve- 
ment   of    human    beings. 

A  cordial  invitation  was  extended  by 
Miss  Cora  Williams,  of  the  Institute  of 
Creative  Education,  Berkeley,  to  visit  her 
school  in  Thousand  Oaks  on  the  follow- 
ing" day,  March  27,  from  four  to  six.  Many 
new  thing's  in  education  are  being  initiated 
in  this  school.  Miss  Williams'  topic  for 
the  day  was  "The  Larger  Motherhood." 

Mrs.  George  Short  of  the  Federated 
Mothers'  Club,  in  her  usual  animated  way, 
told  of  the  aims  of  her  big  organization, 
urging  the  co-operation  of  teachers  and 
mothers.  The  Oakland  School  Women  s 
Club  can  certainly  bear  witness  to  what 
can  be  accomplished  when  the  organiza- 
tions of  school  women  and  mothers  work 
together. 

Miss  Xell  Findley  of  Oakland  was  the 
next  speaker.  Miss  Findley  spent  last 
year  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  her  experiences  there. 
The  luniof  Red  Cross,  to  which  every 
school  woman  in  the  country  has  pledged 
her  support,  has  as  its  western  representa- 
tive Mrs.  H.  A.  Kluegel.  Mrs.  Kluegel's 
plea  was :  "Make  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
membership  in  California  100  per  cent  of 
our    school    children,    and    keep    before    our 


young  people  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross 
which  stands  for  make — save — serve." 

The  Four  Minute  Men  of  San  Francisco, 
forty  strong,  were  represented  by  one  of 
their  three  women  speakers,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Morgan,  who  showed  us  what  a 
"Four  Minute   Man"  can   do. 

The  second  part  of  the  program  was  an 
address  on  "The  Moonlight  Schools  of  Ken- 
tucky," by  Mrs.  Cora  Wilson  Stewart. 

Mrs.  Stewart  told  in  detail  the  work 
which  she  and  her  associates  have  under- 
taken and  accomplished  in  abolishing"  illit- 
eracy in  their  State.  Carried  along  by 
Mrs.  Stewart's  enthusiasm  and  magnetic 
personality,  every  woman  in  the  room  felt 
that  she  must  do  her  part  in  making  Ken- 
tucky's slogan  ours — 1920,  no  illiteracy. 

In  addition  to  Mrs.  Stewart  and  the  other 
speakers  of  the  day  the  following  promi- 
nent women  were  guests  of  the  Federation : 
Mrs.  Agnes  Ray  and  Dr.  M.  S.  McNaught 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Fred  M. 
Plunter,  Mrs.  Lewis  B.  Avery  and  Miss 
Margaret  Ogden  of  Oakland,  and  Miss 
Maud  Murchie,  State  Director  of  Normal 
training  for  Home  Economics'  Teachers: 
*       *       * 

BUSINESS    MEETING    OF    CALIFOR- 
NIA   FEDERATION    OF    SCHOOL 
WOMEN'S  CLUBS,  MARCH 
26,   1918 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  School  Women's 
Clubs  was  called  at  4:00  o'clock  March 
26,  1918,  at  Hotel  Oakland,  President  Anna 
Keefe  presiding.  Minutes  of  the  previous 
annual  meeting  were  read  by  the  secretary 
and  approved  as  read. 

The  following-  committee  chairmen  were 
called  upon   for  reports: 

Miss  Gertrude  Livingstone  of  the  pub- 
licity committee  reported  on  her  work  in 
editing  pages  of  the  Western  Journal  of 
Education  and  Sierra  News  and  urged  that 
all  federation  members  contribute  articles 
representative  of  federation  work  through- 
out the  State. 

Miss  .Murray,  chairman  of  the  year  book 
committee,  gave  as  her  report  the  finished 
product — the  year  book — which  was  dis- 
tributed to  federation  members. 

Delegates  from  the  various  clubs  re- 
ported on  the  work  of  their  respective 
clubs.  All  the  club  work  has  been  chiefly 
along  patriotic  lines — Red  Cross  work, 
Junior   Red    Cross    organizations,    etc. 

Mrs.  O'Neill  reported  for  the  Sacramento 
Club  ; 

Miss  Kimball,  the  San  Jose  High  School 
Club; 

Miss  Mame  Russell  reported  that  99  per 
cent  of  the  Fresno  teachers  are  members 
of  this  wide-awake  club; 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  represented  the  Kate 
Kennedy   Club   of  San   Francisco; 


Miss  Kilham,  the  Alameda  Club; 

Miss  Haley,  the  San  Mateo  Club ; 

Miss  Howe,  the  Normal  Club  of  San 
Jose.  Miss  Howe  also  reported  on  the 
good  work  of  the  San  Jose  School  Women's 
Club,  both  in  the  Red  Cross  work  and  in 
sponsoring  a  series  of  Sunday  concerts 
which   have  proved  a  great  success. 

Mrs.  Fratis  of  the  Oakland  Club  told  of 
the  co-operation  of  this  club  with  the 
Mothers'  Clubs,  and  of  the  work  of  this 
club  in  founding  a  day  nursery. 

The  legislative  committee  offered  no  re- 
port, Miss  Rice,  the  chairman,  being  ab- 
sent. 

Moved  by  Miss  Howe,  seconded  by  Mrs. 
Fratis,  that  all  the  expenses  of  the  federa- 
tion luncheon,  the  $50  toward  Mrs.  Cora 
Wilson  Stewart's  expenses  to  the  C.  T. 
A.,  the  year  book  expenses  of  $83.30,  and 
the  legislative  committee  chairman's  trip 
to  Sacramento,  $8.90,   be   paid.     Carried. 

Moved  by  Miss  Murray,  seconded  by- 
Miss  Gay,  that  the  federation  adopt  as  its 
official  seal  the  one  which  appears  on  the 
year  book.     Carried. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Miss 
Murray,  seconded  by  Miss  Kilham :  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  individual  clubs 
are  trying  to  be  of  service  in  their  com- 
munities and  are  often  much  hindered  by 
their  lack  of  funds,  that  an  amendment  be 
made  to  the  constitution  that  the  yearly  per 
capita  tax  be  reduced  from  10  cents  to  5 
cents. 

After  much  discussion  on  this  matter, 
upon  roll  call  of  delegates  the  resolution 
was   carried,   23   to  9. 

Miss  Emily  Craig  was  then  called  upon 
to  make  a  report  on  the  work  her  com- 
mittee has  done  toward  starting  a  National 
Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs. 

Moved  by  Mrs.  Partridge,  seconded  by 
Miss  Plowe :  The  committee  in  charge  of 
this  matter  be  retained  with  full  power  to 
proceed  with  the  work  it  has  begun  this 
year.     Carried. 

The  resolutions  committee  through  its 
chairman,  Miss  Howe,  offered  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
luncheon  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  mak- 
ing it  a  success,  and 

Resolved,  Also,  that  a  vote  of  apprecia- 
tion be  extended  Miss  Anna  Keefe,  presi- 
dent of  the  club,  for  her  devoted  service 
in  securing  for  us  the  unusually  fine  speak- 
ers of  the  afternoon. 

Resolved,  That  the  California  Federa- 
tion of  School  Women's  Clubs  reaffirms  its 
belief  in  the  great  principles  of  democracy 
as  expressed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  various  papers  and  addresses, 
and  that  as  an  aggregate  of  clubs  and  as  in- 
dividual members  we  pledge  our  heartiest 
support  to  those  principles  and  the  inculca- 
tion of  them  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  children  of-  California. 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  utmost  en- 
deavor to  the  Red  Cross  and  to  bring  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  of  California  to  100  per 
cent,  membership  and  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Council  of  Education  a  responsible 
body  deeply  concerned  in  measures  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  education  in  this  state, 
and  that  we  pledge  to-it  our  cooperation 
and  support.  Moved  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald, 
seconded  by  Mrs.  Fredrich,  that  these  reso- 
lutions be  adopted.     Carried. 
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The  matter  of  League  of  Teachers'  lunch- 
eon alternating  with  Federation  was  dis- 
cussed. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  League 
of  Grade  Teachers,  Bay  Section,  gave  up 
their  plans  for  a  luncheon  program  and 
heartily  supported  the  Federation  luncheon 
and  program,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  Federation  might  make  ar- 
rangements during"  another  year  to  alter- 
nate with  the  Grade  Teachers'  Association 
in  its  luncheon  program.  No  action  was 
taken. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  Mrs.  Fitz- 
Gerald,  chairman,  offered  the  following  re- 
port : 

President,  Miss  Margaret  C.  Burke,  San 
Francisco ;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Alta  Rowe, 
Sacramento ;  Secretary,  Miss  Elsie  North- 
rup,  San  Mateo ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Nellie 
Jacobson,  Oakland;  Auditors,  Miss  Alice 
Mclnnes,  Stockton,  and  Miss  Ruth  A.  Kil- 
ham,  Alameda.  Other  board  members : 
Miss  Hanna  Bynon,  Fresno ;  Miss  Agnes 
Howe,  San  Jose. 

Moved  and  seconded :  This  report  be 
adopted,  and  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot 
for  the  candidates.     Carried. 

Discussion  followed  on  the  importance 
of  the  Federation.  It  was  the  concensus 
of  opinion  that  this  Federation  should  be 
a  mighty  power  in  the  state  for  moulding 
public  opinion  and  that  we  as  women 
should  take  a  larger  part  in  the  work  of 
the  C.  T.  A. 

Miss  Burke,  the  new  President,  was  in- 
troduced and  received  with  applause  by 
those  present. 

Adjournment. 

CORA  E.  HAMPEL,  Secretary. 

The  Sacramento  School  Women's  Club 
held  a  meeting  recently  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  State  Capitol. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  Sutter, 
Fruitridge,  Marshall  and  John  Muir  schools 
the  club  did  Red  Cross  work.  Surgical 
bandage  work,  as  well  as  knitting,  was 
done. 

During"  the  evening  a  list  was  circulated 
asking  the  menibers  to  furnish  sweaters  for 
the  Sacramento  Braves  who  have  volun- 
teered for  immediate  overseas  service.  This 
met  with  hearty  response  and  soon  a  suffi- 
cient   number    was    promised. 

The  regular  March  meeting  of  the  Sacra- 
mento School  Women's  Club  was  held  in 
the  sewing"  room  of  the  High  School  annex. 
East  Sacramento,  Elmhurst,  Riverside  and 
Watson  schools  had  asked  the  club  to 
meet  and  sew  for  the  Belgian  Relief  So- 
ciety. About  50  members  came  and  spent 
several  hours  sewing  on  wrappers  and 
skirts.  Quite  a  little  work  was  accom- 
plished and  everyone  enjoyed  the  work. 
ELIZABETH   M.   CARLAW,   Secretary. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

$100  to  $150  MONTH 

•  All  teachers  should  try  the  U.  S.  Government 
examinations  constantly  being  held  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Thousands  of  positions  are 
to  be  filled  at  from  $1,100  to  $1,800;  have  short 
hours  and  annual  vacations,  with  full  pay.  Those 
interested  should  write  immediately  to  Franklin 
Institute,  Dept.  0263,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for 
schedule  showing  all  examination  dates  and 
places  and  large  descriptive  book,  showing  the 
positions  open  and  giving  many  sample  examina- 
tion questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 


The  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco 


The  executive  directory  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation met  on  March  18th,  Mr.  A.  Altmann 
presiding".  The  advisory  committee  through  Mr. 
Altmann  reported  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  had  found  it  impossible  to  give  the*" 
association  a  half  day  at  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute, as  had  been  requested.  To  take  the  place 
of  this  a  luncheon  was  planned  for  April  2  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  the  theme  of  which  will  be 
"loyalty" — loyalty  to  our  profession — loyalty  to 
our    institutions — loyalty   to   our   country. 

Miss  Alice  Power  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  luncheon  committee,  the  officers  of  the 
association    assisting. 

Miss  E.  E.  Kelly  cited  several  cases  of  teach- 
ers who  have  been  excluded  from  school  be- 
cause they  have  contracted  measles  or  other 
contagious  diseases  from  their  pupils.  Miss 
Kelly  made  a  plea  for  the  payment  of  all  or 
any  part  of  such  teachers'  salaries  during  their 
enforced  absence  from  their  duties.  The  salary 
committee  has  already  taken  up  this  matter 
with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
who  see  the  injustice,  but  cannot  remedy  the 
matter  at  present,  as  there  is  no  surplus  money. 

The  question  of  securing  club-rooms  having 
been  postponed  from  a  former  meeting,  it  was 
decided  to  postpone  the  matter  indefinitely.  In 
these  war-time  days  the  money  is  needed  for 
things    more    vital    even    than    club-rooms. 

A  communication  was  sent  from  the  Girls' ' 
High  school,  asking  that  all  collections  through 
the  San  Francisco  school  department  in  future 
be  taken  up  through  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, or  in  such  a  way  that  the  officers  of  the 
association   lie  cognizant  of  the  proceedings. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Duffy  it  was  agreed  unani- 
mously that  this  body,  representative  of  the 
Teachers'  Association,  endorse  all  war  activities 
of  the  teachers  of  the  San  Francisco  school  de- 
partment. 

A  committee  of  fifteen  will  be  appointed  and 
take  charge  of  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  among 
the   teachers   of  the   department. 

The  treasurer  reported:   Cash  on  hand,  $442.94. 

LUNCHEON 

An  event  unique  in  the  history  of  the  San 
Francisco  school  department  was  the  great  "get- 
together"  luncheon  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions at  the  Palace  hotel,  Tuesday,  April  2. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  teachers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco never  get  together  on  any  subject,  but 
this  luncheon  belied  this  statement.  The  teach- 
ers— six  hundred  of  them — all  that  the  largest 
dining-room  in  the  city  can  accommodate,  not 
only  came  together,  but  enjoyed  eVery  minute  of 
their  stay,  so  that  one  does  not  have  to  be 
a  prophet  or  the  daughter  of  a  prophet  to  fore- 
see that  a  luncheon  under  the  management  of 
the  Teachers'  Association  during  institute  week 
is   going  to   be   an    annual   affair. 

At  the  head  of  the  table  were  seated  the  offi- 
cers of  the  association,  the  guests,  Superintend- 
ent Roncovieri,  School  Directors  Miss  Regan, 
Miss  Jones,  Dr.  D'Ancona,  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent Cloud,  and  the  members  of  the  executive 
directory.  Behind  a  bank  of  rainbow-colored 
hyacinths  sat  President  Altmann,  whose  dream 
of  an  association  of  San  Francisco  teachers 
had  come  true.  In  a  cheery  little  speech  he 
welcomed  the  teachers  and  made  all  feel  as  if 
they  were  members  of  one  overgrown  happy 
family. 

Short,  sharp,  patriotic  after-dinner  speeches 
were  given  by  the  presidents  of  the  various 
clubs:  Miss  Anna  G.  Duffy,  president  of  the 
Council  of  School  Women,  representing  the 
women  principals,  vice-principals  and  high 
school  teachers;  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Kelly,  presi- 
dent of  the  Kate  Kennedy  Club,  closed  with 
this    beautiful    creed: 

"I  am  an  American.  I  believe  in  the  dig- 
nity of  labor,  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  the 
high    destiny   of   Democracy. 

"Courage  is  my  birthright,  justice  my  ideal, 
and    faith   in    humanity   my    guiding   star. 

"By  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  suffered  that 
I  might  live,  who  died  that  America  might  en- 
dure, I  pledge  my  life  to  my  country,  and  to 
the   liberation   of  mankind." 


Miss  Louisa  F.  McDermott,  representing  the 
Grade    Teachers'    Association. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Stuart,  president  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Annuity  and  Retirement  Association,  made 
.in  eloquent  plea  for  every  member  of  the 
school  department,  who  has  not  already  done 
so,    to    join    the    association. 

Miss  Virginia  Heath,  president  of  the  Yerba 
Buena  Club,  told  of  the  successful  work  of 
her  club,   along  educational  and   social   lines. 

Mme.  C.  R.  Pechin,  spoke  from  the  heart  of 
the  society  which  is  nearest  and  clearest  to 
her,  the  Teachers'  Mutual  Aid  Society,  whose 
president  was  prevented  by  illness  from  being 
present. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Cloud,  the  popular  president  of 
the  Men  Teachers'  Club,  expressed  his  pleasure 
at  being  presented  as  a  teacher,  not  as  a  deputy 
superintendent. 

Superintendent  Roncovieri,  Dr.  D'Ancona, 
Miss  Regan  and  Miss  Jones  spoke  most  elo- 
quently, their  themes,  the  great  trend  of  the 
times — patriotic  service.  Could  Uncle  Sam  have 
known  the  "spell-binders"  that  the  Teachers' 
Association  harbored  that  day  he  would  have 
spirited  them  away  to  "boost  for  Liberty  bonds" 
in  less  favored  localities. 

The  wave  of  enthusiasm  rolled  high  when 
president  Altmann  read  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing brave  young  men  and  women  teachers 
who   have   entered   the   service: 

Alexander  Craven,  Lowell  High— 2nd  Lieutenant  Coast 
Artillery. 

E.    J.    Cummings,    Lowell    High — Student    Aviation    Corps. 

Eugene  F.  Carmichael,  Hamilton  Intermediate— Student 
at   Camp    Mc Arthur   Aviation    School. 

Monica  Clary,  Domestic  Science — American  Red  Cross; 
en    route  to   France    (dietitian). 

Edward  II.  DsGroot,  Physical  Education  and  Play- 
ground   Director — 1st    Lieutenant    U.    S.    A.,    Athletic    Dept. 

Tone  R.  Gray,  Humboldt  Evening  High  School— Ensign 
A  aval    Auxiliary    Service. 

Dorothy  Gerberding,  Rincon  School  —  American  Red 
Cross;    serving    in     France    (dietitian). 

David  1'.  Hardy,  Polytechnic  igh— Captain  Coast  AAr- 
1 1 1  levy. 

;.    Harris,    Humboldt    Evening    High — Captain    Avia- 
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tion    Corps. 

Willis     ().     Hunter,     Polytechnic     Hi, 
(raining    for    Ensign. 

Duke  A.  Lovell,  Washington  Evening — Quartermaster 
Department. 

Stella  Lombard,  Sub-Normal  Class — American  Red  Cross; 
en    route    to    France. 

George    C.    Lorbeer,    High    School    of    Commerce — Navy. 

William  S.  Marvin,  Mission  High — 1st  Lieutenant  Avia- 
tion   Corps. 

Raymond  McGlynn,  Evening  High  School  of  Commerce 
— Naval    Reserve;    training   for    Ensign. 

J.  lioyd  Oliver,  High  School  of  Commerce— 1st  Lieu- 
tenant;   Anti-Aircraft    Artillery    Service. 

Courtenay  Overin,  Lowell  High — Naval  Reserve;  Train- 
ing for   Ensign. 

Eustace  M.  Peixotto,  Physical  Education — 2nd  Lieuten- 
ant.   V.    S.    A. 

Laurence  I-Ielene  Pechin,  High  School  of  Commerce — 
Telephone  Branch  Signal  Corps  (transmits  messages  in 
different    languages). 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  Department  of  Manual  Training — 
Wireless    Signal    Corps. 

John    J.    Taylor,    Hamilton    Evening — LT.    S.    Army. 

James  R.  Watson,  Polytechnic  High — Captain  Quarter- 
master    Corps. 

And    Miss    Pattern. 

To  this  list  are  added  the  names  of  Miss  Lucky  of  the 
Hay  School,  and  Mr.  Johns  of  the  Girls'  High  school, 
whose  call  to  the  colors  came  after  they  had  made 
reservations    for    the    luncheon. 

Every  teacher  stood  at  "attention"  and  every 
name  was  cheered  at  President  Altmann  read 
the  roll  of  honor,  and  the  rafters  rang  as  the 
six  hundred,  led  by  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter, 
sang   ".Over   There." 

A  minor  note  was  touched  as  Dr.  Blanchard 
noted  the  absence  of  our  well-beloved  Deputy 
Superintendent  Heaton,  whose  long-continued 
illness  prevented  his  attendance.  A  toast  in 
his  honor  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Blanchard  and 
the  secretary  was  requested  to  send  a  note  ex- 
pressing the  regret  of  the  association  at  not 
being   able   to   greet   him   in   person. 

The  patriotic  war  songs  and  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  brought  to  a  close  this  first 
birthday  party  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
San    Francisco. 

FRAX'CES   A.    C.    MOOXEY, 

Secretary. 


HAVE 


ftfpalthv    ^frnnir      Oculists    and  Physicians 
nCdllliyjOllUllgy    used  Murine  Eye  Keoaedy 

R  O  Pi  II  i  if  II I  Fvoc  '  I;i,l-V  years  before  It  was 
DCC1UIIIUI  EJC»  otleR-d  as  ;i  Pumeslic  Eye 
Medicine.  Murine  is  SU11  Compounded  bv  Our  FhvsiciuDs  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Zteliable  Kulief  for  I^vl's  that  Need 
Care.  Try  itii.  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
Just  Eye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— ui'cept  do 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE     REMEDY     COMPANY,    Chicago.    III. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


AMERICANIZATION    OR    ORGANIZATION 
FOR    DEMOCRACY 

We  are  in  the  throes  today  of  our  intermit- 
tent educational  revolt,  and  our  astonishment 
thereat  is  as  naive  as  though  the  dissatisfaction 
had  not  been  periodic  for  the  last  two  thousand 
years.  We  appear  to  discount  the  history  of 
education.  We  speak  of  our  dilemma  as  though 
it    were    distinctly   a   modern    discontent. 

Whereas,  between  the  two  poles  of  interpre- 
tation of  the  word  "education"  the  pendulum 
of  opinion  has  long  and  solemnly  swung;  to- 
wards education  as  culture,  or  accomplishment, 
then  back  to  the  belief  in  it  as  a  preparation 
for  living — a  life-preserver,  in  fact.  The  second 
interpretation,  obviously  the  natural  one;  the 
method  of  primitive  peoples  who  train  their 
children,  or  allow  them  to  train  themselves  in 
the  habits  of  the  tribe,  by  imitation,  by  play,  and 
later  by  serious  apprenticeship. 

As  soon,  however,  as  groups  or  nations  reach 
the  stage  of  record  keeping,  the  training  inev- 
itably crystallizes.  The  pendulum  swings  wide 
towards  the  other  pole.  Education  becomes 
static.  Habit,  ancestor  worship  and  aristocracy 
enslaving  it:  making  it  a  thing  of  dogma  and 
of    routine. 

Hard  for  the  pendulum  to  swing  free  again! 
Habit  makes  it  easier  to  do  the  thing  that  has 
been  done  before,  even  though  the  realization 
may  be  there  that  education  should  be  eternally 
progressive.  Ancestor  worship  finds  heterodox 
the  suggestion  that  studies  which  availed  a 
grandfather  may  not  be  completely  effectual  for 
the  grandchildren.  While  until  comparatively 
modern  days,  aristocracy  has  claimed  a  mon- 
opoly of  education.  Even  the  glorious  record 
of  Athens  is  marred  by  a  submission  to  the 
doctrine  that  education  was  not  necessary  for 
artisan  or  slave  that  it  is  a  lu;xury,  a  way  to 
train  taste;  an  avenue  to  monopolistic  joys. 
The  Way  of  the  Tribe 

Revolutionaries,  men  with  a  larger  vision, 
from  Aristotle  down  to  Froebel.  have  striven 
to  lead  us  back  to  the  way  of  the  tribe.  And 
their  disciples  at  once  made  dogma  of  their 
teachings.  For  the  culture  idea  is  inspiring, 
and  hero  or  ancestor  worship  makes  it  irresist- 
ible. We  hear  educators  brave  enough  to  say 
that  education  should  march  if  not  abreast  with 
the  times,  at  least  in  step,  and  very  little  to  the 
rear,  and  we  see  them  keeping  it  by  example 
static,  or  out  of  time.  It  requires  courage  for 
an  educational  expert  to  say  that  wisdom  is 
to  be  found  among  primitive  peoples.  He  may 
say  it,  as  an  affectation  of  cleverness,  but  the 
attempt  to  lead  a  flock  back  to  tribe  methods 
would  subtract  at  once  from  his  own  culture. 
And  as  virtue  to  a  virgin  is  culture  to  an  edu- 
cator. Hence  few  Columbuses  among  them.  Cov- 
ering two  thousand  years,  only  three  or  four 
such   found   tugging  at  the   spellbound  pendulum. 

But  a  belief  in  democracy  restores  at  once 
to  education  its  meaning  as  a  preparation  for 
playing  the  game  called  life.  Public  safety,  if 
democracy  be  genuine,  rests  on  public  intelli- 
gence. The  monopolistic  interpretation  of  edu- 
cation becomes  obviously  a  national  menace. 
So  genuine  is  our  belief  that  ignorance  is  a 
State  menace  that  we  bestir  ourselves  to  make 
compulsory  education  laws,  without  disturbing 
ourselves  to  inquire  what  brand  is  the  article  we 
have  made  compulsory.  Proudly  we  call  our 
public  schools  the  foundation  of  government, 
and  never  concern  ourselves  about  the  quality 
of  bricks  whereof  the  foundation  is  made.  And 
yet  the  test  is  open  to  any  dilettante.  Any  one 
can  make  it  by  examining  the  product  in  use, 
outside  the  factory;  or  by  entering  therein,  if 
the  information  be  worth  the  trouble  of  a  visit, 
can  discover  why  the  product  seems  to  have 
been    indifferently   made. 

Outside  the  factory,  ignorant  and  corrupt  leg- 
islators, ineffectual  administrators,  and  more  sig- 
nificant than  the  inefficiency  of  men  in  office, 
a  distaste  among  educated  men  for  such  offices, 
for  the  science  we  term,  now  in  derision,  "poli- 
tics." Inside  the  factory,  disturbing  statistics! 
Children  leaving  school  in  droves  from  every 
grade.  Such  a  serious  percentage  never  reach- 
ing the  high  schools  and  universities  that  these 
institutions  cannot  be  considered  as  anything 
but  the  luxury  of  the  lucky  maintained  by  the 
taxes   of  the   poor.     Certainly   not   to  be  counted 
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as  a  significant  part  of  the  foundation  of  gov- 
ernment, these  higher  schools,  until  the  per- 
centage of  patronage  is  radically  increased.  So 
that  any  serious  survey  of  schools  as  a  govern- 
mental asset  must  confine  itself  to  the  ele- 
mentary grades. 

A    Challenging   Axiom 

We  like  to  say,  from  school  platforms,  that 
what  we  wish  to  have  in  the  Nation  we  must 
first  put  into  the  schools  of  that  Nation.  Ar- 
ranged conversely,  the  axiom  becomes  an  un- 
comfortable challenge.  Are  we  willing  to  have, 
only,  in  our  Nation  the  harvest  of  the  training  of 
the  elementary  schools?  Reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  with  a  little  civics 
given  as  an  unrelated  course  in  the  eighth 
grade,  the  grade  which  a  saddening  percent- 
age never  reaches?  What  does  compulsory  edu- 
cation connote?  What  does  it  mean,  the  foun- 
dation of  government?  ■  Our  bricks  being  made 
without  straw!  Indicted,  the  elders  by  those 
youngsters  who  drop  out  of  school  because 
"they  are  not  getting  anything  they  need  out- 
side." 

A  few  decades  ago  Prussia  put  the  axiom  thus 
conversely  to  herself,  as  a  deliberate  challenge. 
What  did  she  want  to  put  into  the. brand  new 
nation,  not  yet  welded?  She  was  surrounded 
by  jealous,  hostile  States.  Hers  the  task  to 
make  a  nation  of  them,  and  loyal  to  herself  as 
the  inspired  leader.  She  proceeded  to  put  Or- 
ganization, nationalism,  into  her  course  of  study. 
She  taught,  and  drilled  there  the  idea  of  ser- 
vice to  the  State,  and  had  waiting  without  ttie 
school-doors  for  the  young  sceptics,  benefits 
to  citizens  no  other  nation  yet  offered.  We 
may  resent  the  result,  or  the  ideal,  the  belief 
in  the  State  as  the  superman,  but  Germany 
taught  us  a  supreme  lesson — the  significance  of 
the  school  as  a  factor  of  government,  the  way 
"to   put   things   into   a   nation." 

When  we  cry  for  "Americanization  for  the 
alien,"  might  we  not  profitably  inquire  if  it  is 
being  "applied,"  or  drilled  into  our  own,  our 
native-born?  Have  we  not  the  right  to  ask  if 
the  teachers- know  that  they  are  supposed  to  be 
administering  Americanization,  or  organizing 
their  pupils  towards  the  achieving  of  the  Ameri- 
can ideal?  Or  if  the  pupils  themselves  are  com- 
pletely aware  of  their  civil  conscription  and 
their  resultant  obligation  of  service  to  the 
State?  Else  they  are  being  turned  out  as  graft 
stuff — expense  to  the  taxpayers  and  no  profit 
to  their  country.  "Civics  in  the  eighth  grade?" 
Yes,  but  suppose  the  percentage  grows  larger 
which  never  reaches  the  eighth  grade?  The  boy 
or  girl  who  escapes  from  the  sixth  or  the  sev- 
enth allowed  to  get  his  or  her  lessoning  in 
politics  or  Americanization  from  whatever  brand 
of    Bolsheviki    which   may   gather    them    in! 

A  few  years  ago  a  personal  questionnaire 
was  pursued,  of  boys  and  girls  leaving  the 
eighth  and  seventh  grades.  Why  were  they 
in  school?  Who  sent  them?  And  who  was  it 
who  kept  them  there?  Why  was  it  compul- 
sory? And  what  the  object  of  it  all,  this  thing 
that  the  poorest  have  to  pay  for  as  the  most 
important  responsibility  of  the  adult?  Only 
one  pupil  realized  the  romance  of  civil,  public- 
school  conscription,  and  he  but  dimly.  Pie 
knew  that  he  was  a  conscript  to  something,  and 
he  had  a  slender  vision  of  his  obligation  to  the 
State;  and  acknowledged  that  he  owed  his  su- 
perior information  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Bricks  Without  Straw 
'Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  our  children  do  not 
realize  the  meaning  of  their  conscription  when 
the  educators,  and  parents  are  so  inert?  The 
war  has  started  us  into  making  a  sleepy  com- 
parison of  our  young  civil  army  of  the  schools 
with  that  other  swelling  army  of  conscious  and 
consciously  prepared  conscripts.  We  are  un- 
comfortably aware  that  the  boys  in  khaki  are 
not  being  put  in  a  room  and  told  about  things 
which  they  are  going  to  be  able,  miraculously, 
to  do  later  on.  They  are  being  shown  how  to 
do  them.  They  are  not  being  told  of  organized 
service.  They  are  being  drilled  in  organized 
service.  And  we  would  register  complaints 
against  the  inefficiency  of  government  if  they 
were  not  so  drilled.  Why  do  we  not  demand 
that  our  younger  soldiers  be  drilled  in  the 
service  they  should  later  on  render  to  their 
State    and    Nation?      Any    teacher    will    tell    you 


why  not.  First,  "because  there  is  really  noth- 
ing for  the  youngsters  to  do;"  and  later,  _he 
will  add,  that  "teachers  have  no  time  to  see 
that  the  children  do  things."  And  so  we  have 
learned  our  secret  of  the  brick  factory;  that  our 
teachers  are  not  executives;  that  they  are  not 
expected  to  be  executives;  that  they  are  ex- 
pected to  teach;  to  talk  about  the  things  which 
are    to    be    done. 

Our  khakied  soldiers  are  given  institutional 
guarantees — but  it  is  easier  to  drop  to  sleep 
again  when  we  reach  the  subject  of  guarantees! 
Scorned  the  Bolsheviki,  but  they  put  into  their 
brave  platform  institutional  guarantees  for  the 
little  school  conscripts.  It  took  a  Bolshevik 
to  see  that  if  you  conscript  a  lad,  you  must  not 
expect  results  from  an  under-nourished  body,  or 
a   scantily  clothed   spine. 

A  well-known  educator  has  recently  called  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  educational  insti- 
tution is  one  of  the  few  today  which  depends 
on  an  external  force  of  motivation.  The  wind- 
jammer has  given  place  on  the  seas  to  the  ship 
which  generates  within  herself  her  own  motive 
power.  The  analogy  is  carried  to  religion  and 
government,  both  until  recently  impelled  by 
power  from  without.  But  education  is  still  a 
windjammer.  It  is  still  being  blown  by  inher- 
ited opinions,  and  a  good  deal  of  pedagogic 
dust  is  being  carried  by  the  wind! 
The    Home    Dynamo 

Many  another  educator  is  crying  for  the  home 
dynamo,  for  the  motivating  force  which  may  be 
found  equal  to  the  impelling  of  our  school  army 
towards  the  ardor  of  the  older  soldier.  Much 
experimenting  is  being  done  along  this  line, 
both  good  and  futile.  But  nothing  will  be  fun- 
damentally vital  until  the  plan  is  made  national, 
uniform.  We  require  a  scheme  which  will  give 
variety  to  the  lip-talk  that  the  free  schools  are 
the  foundation  of  government;  a  plan  which 
will  put  politics  into  the  school,  which  will  make 
civics  a  course  that  begins  the  day  of  entering 
school  and  ends  not  even  on  the  day  of  gradu- 
ation; a  plan  of  Americanization  which  proves 
Americanization  to  be  something  more  than  na- 
tionalism; the  goal  rather  of  a  nation  built  on 
the  ideal  of  internationalism.  We  have  before 
us  ■  a  job  larger  than  was  Prussia's,  and  bigger 
with  inspiration  and  idealism.  The  work  of  the 
"land  of  vision;"   of  the  "melting  pot." 

Our  boys  in  khaki  are  going  forth  to  make 
a  world  safe  for  democracy.  Our  unkhakied 
girls  and  boys  might  fittingly  _  today  be  mo- 
bilized into  a  splendid  second  line  of  defense, 
their  slogan:  To  make  democracy  safe  for 
the  world.  The  motivating  power  ready  to  be 
generated  within  the  institution,  once  the  pro- 
found significance  of  compulsory  education  be 
realized.  Plenty  of  jobs  to  do  and  to  be  learn- 
ing how  to  do  should  we  attempt  with  a  deep 
national  consciousness  to  make  democracy  safe. 
Making  it  safe  means  Americanization;  it  means 
a  study  of  American  ideals  and  a  constant  drill 
in  their  practice;  it  implies  the  ounce  of  pre- 
vention, the  White  Cross  of  preventive  mercy, 
as  well  as  the  assuaging  Red  Cross;  it  entails 
a  reorganization  of  the  Scout  idea  into  a  Child's 
Crusade  against  civic  danger,  the  act  of  or- 
ganized service  as  well  as  the  sporadic  act  of 
kindness;  it  connotes  order  in  concert,  and 
cleanliness  and  vigilance  and  control  in  con- 
cert; it  means,  really  means  that  united  we  stand 
and  divided  we  fall;  it  means  brotherhood;  it 
means  the  conscious  building  of  the  land  Isaiah 
visioned;  it  means  the  impulse  towards  a  gen- 
uine   Christianity. 

See  America  first,  is  the  cry  of  the  promoter. 
We  might  adapt  the  phrase:  Americanization 
first  for  our  own.  Amerizanization  first,  for  our 
native-born ! 

(Address  given  before  the  California  State 
Teachers'    Association,    Oakland.) 

CONGRESS    OF    MOTHERS 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Second  District 
Congress  of  Mothers  was  held  at  the  St.  Francis 
hotel  April  18  and  19,  Mrsr-  C.  R.  Reilly  presid- 
ing. Representatives  from  the  clubs  of  the  bay 
counties  made  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience. 

Among  the  notable  speakers  were:  Mr. 
Fred  M.  Hunter,  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Oakland,   his  subject,  "War   Problems  for  the 
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Schools;"  Miss  Bessie  Wood,  on  "Child  Labor;" 
Miss  Kate  Foley,  who  discussed  "What  the 
State  Library  Is  Doing  for  the  Blind;"  Miss 
Gracier  of  the  Polytech  High  school,  on  "Voca- 
tional Guidance,"  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Rowell,  treas- 
urer of  the  National  Congress  of  Mothers,  and 
Dr.  Jessie  Russell,  president  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation. 

Among  those  who  gave  short  addresses  were 
Mr.  George  Gallagher,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education;  Rev.  Josiah  Sib- 
ley; Mrs.  A.  M.  Tomlinson,  president  of  the 
San  Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers;  Mrs.  H.  R. 
Pierce,  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Federation.  Those 
contributing  to  the  musical  part  of  the  pro- 
gram were:  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Fre<l 
W.  Laufer,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Rees,  Miss  Beatrice 
Becker,  Mrs.  Georgia  Spelker,  Mrs.  C.  F.  L. 
Keithly   and    Mrs.    David    Hirschler. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  San  Francisco 
Convention  League  an  automobile  tour  of  the 
city  was  enjoyed  Thursday  afternoon.  This 
was  followed  by  convention  theatre  parties,  the 
members  of  the  convention  being  the  guests 
of  the  managers  of  the  California  and  the  New 
Fillmore    street    theatres. 

*       *       * 

The  High  School  Principals'  Convention  met 
in  Oakland  on  April  11,  12  and  13.  Will  C. 
Wood,  Commissioner  of  Education,  presided  and 
in  his  annual  address  spoke  with  grace  and 
power  on  "Democracy  in  the  Schools."  The 
"lobby,"  which  always  takes  the  initiative  in 
creating  public  sentiment,  was  unanimous  in 
its  praise  of  the  eloquence,  grace  and  sound 
teaching  of   the   address. 

There  was  a  full  program,  touching  almost 
every  sphere  of  educational  work,  and  the  reso- 
lutions, which  represent  the  crystallization  of 
the  thought  of  the  convention,  provided  in  the 
way  of  recommendations  that  the  State  drop 
German  from  the  courses  of  study,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  inspection  and  supervision  be  provided 
for  private  and  parochial  schools.  The  conven- 
tion also  requested  that  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia modify  its  entrance  requirements  of  two 
years   of   German   for   the   College    of   Chemistry. 


For  complete  Amerizanization  of  the  foreign 
element  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  doctrines 
inimical  to  America's  interests  the  principals 
recommended  national  legislation  making  it 
necessary  for  foreigners  to  learn  to  speak  and 
write    English. 

THE   ROLPH    JR.,    SCHOOL 

Rolph  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  shipbuild- 
ing towns  in  Northern  California.  Among  the 
first  things  Mayor  Rolph,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco 
noticed  when  there  the  first  time  was  the 
hampered  and  limited  conditions  surrounding  the 
school  there.  He  saw  at  once  the  need  of  a 
new  school  house  if  he  were  to  employ  mar- 
ried  men   with   families   in   his   yard. 

Today  as  a  result  of  his  optimism  and  gen- 
erosity he  has  built  and  given  to  the  people 
of  Rolph  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  and  best 
equipped  school  houses  to  be  found  in  the  State 
of    California. 

The  dedication  of  this  beautiful  building,  which 
took  took  place  on  February  22,  was  more  than 
a  dedication,  because  it  was  filled  with  many 
happy    and    graceful    surprises. 

The  exercises  opened  with  an  address  by  Mas- 
ter Harvey  Hansen,  a  youthful  orator  of  the 
school.  His  address  consisted  of  a  welcome  to 
Mayor  Rolph  and  his  guests,  and  a  graceful 
acknowledgment  of  the  handsome  school  build- 
ing. This  was  followed  by  the  dedication  of  the 
school  by  Mayor  Rolph,  Jr.  The  school  chil- 
dren responded  with  an  original  song,  "We 
Thank  You,  Mayor  Rolph."  The  school  was 
then  accepted  by  District  School  Trustee 
George  Cobb,  followed  by  remarks  by  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools  George  Underwood. 
The  children  then  sang  "Over  There,"  which 
elicited  much  applause.  Another  graceful  fea- 
ture of  the  occasion  was  the  presentation  of 
flowers  to  Mrs.  Rolph  and  the  Misses  Rolph 
by  two  maids  and  a  youth  of  the  school.  This 
pretty  ceremony  was  followed  by  the  raising  of 
the  flag  by  James  Rolph  III.  The  school  chil- 
dren then  gave  the  flag  salute  and  the  cere- 
monies closed  with  the  singing  of  the  "Star 
Spangled    Banner"   by   the   school.     The   last   ad- 


The  Tree  of  Heaven 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR 

A   new   novel,   a   good   story — and    a    timely    one,    too. 

Pronounced  by  several  critics  as  bettei  than  either  "Mr.  Britling  Sees 
It  Through"   or  "Christine." 

The  scheme,  the  root  motive  of  the  story,  is  a  vindication  of  the 
present  generation  in  England,  the  generation  that  was  condemned  as 
decadent  and  yet  is  enduring"  the  ordeal  of  war  with  so  great  singleness 
of  heart. 

Step  into  your  book  store  and  examine  the  book,  buy  it  and  read  one 
of  the  best  novels  of  the  spring. 

Published  by  The  Macmillan  Company 
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The  Zaner  Handwriting  Scales 

enable  teachers  to  determine  the  value  of  handwriting  and  to  grade  it.  These  scales  indi- 
cate standards  and  thus  help  to  disclose  when  a  class  is  above  or  below  the  passing 
point.     Form,  Movement  and  Speed  are  all  featured. 

No.  1,  for  Grades  One  and  Two. 

No.  3,  for  Grades  Three  and  Four. 

Grammar  and  High  School  Scale  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools. 

One  Scale,  by  mall,  25c;  three  Scales  (one  each),  50c.      Per  doz.,  $1.28,  net,  prepaid. 
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Pacific  Sales  &  Duplicating  Co.,  814  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Pacific  representative  for  Zaner  &  Bloser  Co. 


THE  NEW 

HIGH    SCHOOL 

LIST 

Includes  the 
following: 

English 

Knowles'   Oral   English. 

Gernish  and  Cunningham's  Practical 
English  Composition. 

Allen's  Review  of  English  Grammar. 

Sandwick  and  Bacon's  High  School 
Word    Book. 

Duncan,  Beck  and  Graves'  Prose  Speci- 
mens. 

Latin 

Moulton's   Introductory  Latin. 

Towle  and  Jenks'  Caesar's   Gallic  War. 

German 

Spanhoofd's   Elementarbuch. 
Mosher-Jenney,    Lern   und    Lesebuch. 
Zinnecker's   Deutsch   fur  Anfanger. 
Manfred's   Ein   praktischer  Anfang. 
Holzwarth's    Gruss    aus    Deutschland. 
Wesselhoeft's   German   Composition. 

Italian 

Bowen's    Italian   Reader. 

French 

Fraser   and   Squair's   French    Grammar, 

Complete. 
Fraser     and     Squair's     Shorter     French 

Course. 
Fontaine's   En   France. 
Grandgent's      Selections      for      French 

Composition. 

Spanish 

Marion  &  Garennes,   Lengua   Castellana. 
Hills  and  Ford's  First  Spanish  Course. 
Bransby's   Spanish   Reader. 
Nelson's   Spanish   American    Reader. 
Whittem  and   Andrade's  Spanish   Com- 
mercial   Correspondence. 
Waxman's  A  Trip  to  South  America. 

History- 
Webster's  Ancient  History. 
Webster's   Early  European  History. 

Mathematics 

Wells  &  Hart's  First  Year  Algebra. 
Wells  &  Hart's  Second    Course    in    Al- 
gebra. 
Wells  &  Hart's  Geometry. 
Wells  Complete  Trigonometry. 

Science 

Elhuff's   General  Science. 
Allen   &  Gilbert's  Textbook  in   Botany. 
Walter's   Principles  of   Health   Control. 
Arey,    Bryant,   Clendenin   and   Morrey's 

Physiography. 
Coleman's  Textbook  of  Physics. 
Newell's   General   Chemistry.     • 

Business  English 

Buhlig's   Business   English. 
Buhlig's  First   Year   English. 
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dress  of  the  ceremony  was  made  by  George 
Gallagher,  head  of  the  San  Francisco  school  de- 
partment, and  was  a  glowing  tribute  to  Mr. 
Rolph's    contribution    to    education. 

Mrs.  Rolph  presented  a  beautiful'  picture  of 
George  Washington  to  the  school,  while  the 
.Misses  Anetter  and  Georgiua  Rolph  and  Master 
James  Rolph  III  each  presented  to  the  school 
a   book   of   George   Washington. 

SUPERINTENDENT    ALBEE    OF    EUREKA 

Superintendent  George  B.  Albee  has  just  been 
re-elected  for  another  term  of  four  years  at  an 
increase  of  salary.  We  congratulate  the  board 
of  education  upon  its  good  judgment  in  thus 
recognizing'  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  built 
up  in  Eureka  one  of  the  best  of  the  smaller 
city    systems. 

Since  it  lies  out  of  the  general  line  of  travel 
anil  quite  distant  from  the  larger  centers  of 
activity.  Eureka  is  not  as  well  known  as  many 
of  the  other  California  cities.  Its  rapid  devel- 
opment during  recent  years  has  not,  therefore, 
been  noted.  The  Government  has,  however, 
known  of  the  resources  of  the  city  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  has  made  heavy  calls 
upon  it  for  lumber,  dairy  products  and  ships. 
Xo  less  than  twenty-live  large  vessels  are  being 
built  there  under  war  contracts  at  the  present 
time.  The  growth  that  has  resulted  from  these 
activities  has  been  reflected  in  the  schools  and 
has  brought  the  usual  perplexing  problems  to 
the   superintendent. 

During  Mr.  Albee's  term  many  additions  and 
improvements  have  been  made  both  in  the  plant 
and  in  the  course  of  study.  A  new  high  school 
building  costing  $150,000  has  been  erected. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  attractive, 
modern  and  conveniently  planned  buildings  de- 
signed for  California  by  Wm.  H.  Weeks  of  San 
Francisco.  It  accommodates  not  only  the  high 
school  of  500  students,  but  also  the  junior  col- 
lege, which  was  organized  last  fall.  The  old 
high  school  building  has  been  completely  re- 
modeled for  the  benefit  of  the  junior  high 
school.  Because  of  its  central  location  this 
building  has  absorbed  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  from  all  of  the  surrounding  schools.    The 


night  school,  too,  has  not  been  overlooked,  as 
more  than  500  residents  will  testify.  Here  are 
given  numerous  and  varied  courses,  ranging 
from  gymnastics  and  millinery  to  Spanish  and 
constitutional  history.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  these,  a  class  for  prospective  citizens, 
has   been   conducted   by   Mr.   Albee   himself. 

Notwithstanding  his  work  in  adding  all  of 
these  modern  furbelows  to  the  system,  Mr.  Al- 
bee's real  interest  has  been  in  the  work  of  the 
grades.  Here  a  special  supervisor,  Miss  Lillian 
Mailman,  has  been  employed  for  the  primary 
department,  and  under  her  direction  a  high 
standard  of  work  has  been  established,  and  a 
spirit  of  earnest  effort  and  cheerful  co-operation 
fostered  among  the  teachers.  The  course  for 
the  upper  grades  has  been  enriched  by  the'  in- 
troduction of  woodwork  for  boys  and  of  cook- 
ing  and    sewing   for    girls. 

Mr.  Albee  has  shown  rare  ability  in  managing 
tlie  finances  of  his  department.  The  deferring 
of  payments  and  the  discounting  of  teachers' 
warrants  have  not  been  known  in  Eureka  during 
his  tenure.  By  wise  forethought  his  depart- 
ment was  ready  to  meet  the  shortage  of  funds 
caused  by  the  loss  of  the  poll  tax.  By  watchful 
economy  and  wise  spending  a  balance  has  been 
left  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  education  at 
the  close  of  each  school  year. 

The  Eureka  schools  are  up  to  date.  But  the 
zeal  over  the  introduction  of  the  new  things  has 
never  overshadowed  the  interest  of  the  man- 
agement in  the  older  ones  that  have  been  estab- 
lished. The  department  as  a  whole  is  a  credit 
to  the  city,  and  deserves  the  support  of  every 
citizen. 

*       >;.-       * 

"Pacific  History  Stories,"  written  for  the  pu- 
pils of  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  con- 
tains romantic,  but  truthful  stories  of  Balboa, 
Magellan,  Drake,  Cabrillo,  Portola,  The  Mis- 
sions, The  Bear  Flag  Republic,  the  Admission 
of  California  into  the  Union,  Discovery  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Donner  Part}',  the  Indians, 
Discovery  of  Gold,  Panama  Canal,  The  Pioneers, 
The  Fire  of  1906,  Historical  Landmarks,  the 
pronunciation     and     definition      of     hundreds     of 


Spanish  names,  etc.  Written  by  Harr  Wagner, 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.;  price,  $1.  Ready 
for   delivery   May   15. 

*       •*■      * 
"A     Summer     with     Union     Men,"     by     Henry 

Schenkofsky,  Ph.  D.  An  interesting  account  of 
experiences  with  union  men,  written  in  a  grace- 
ful style.  Published  by  Harr  Wagner  Publish- 
ing  Co.      Price   $1.     Send    for   a   copy. 

The  author  presents  his  experiences  in  a  sin- 
cere and  truthful  way,  and  in  beautiful  English. 
It  will  take  rank  as  a  classic  of  its  kind,  and 
will  do  much  to  standardize  public  sentiment 
towards  the  human  side  of  the  labor  problems. 
It   is    safe   and   sane   for   democracy. 

"Literary  California."  On  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, April  10,  1918,  a  large  number  of  the  liter- 
ary people  of  California  met  at  the  Hotel  St. 
Francis  to  honor  the  brilliant  writer,  Ella  Ster- 
ling Mighels,  who  has  been  given  by  her  thou- 
sands of  admirers  the  title  of  "The  First  His- 
torian of  Literary  California."  Chas.  Murdoch, 
the  friend  of  Bret  Harte  and  of  the  early  writers 
of  the  West,  presided.  Joan  London,  daughter 
of  Jack  London,  read  an  extract  from  her  fa-. 
titer's  works.  Miss  Garoutte  of  the  literary  de- 
partment of  the  State  library,  Mr.  Weigle  of 
the  "Examiner"  and  the  University  of  California, 
the  children  of  the  Ark-Cadian  school,  and 
many  others  took  part.  Mrs.  Mighels  read  a 
part  of  the  preface  of  her  new  book,  "Literary 
California."  Harr  Wagner  answered  on  behalf 
of  his  publishing  company  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  the  immediate  publication 
of  "Literary  California."  The  book  will  con- 
tain portraits,  extracts  in  prose  and  poetry  of 
California  writers.  There  will  be  400  pages, 
size  of  title  page  6^4x4  inches;  pre-publication 
price  $2,  thereafter  $3.  This  work  is  pronounced 
by  George  Hamlin  Fitch  as  being  perhaps  the 
most  important  literary  achievement  of  any 
Californian.  "Literary  California"  will  be  dedi- 
cated by  permission  to  the  Native  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  California.  This  work  will  con- 
tain rich  material  for  teachers  and  pupils  in 
school    work. 


HIGH    SCHOOL    TEXTBOOKS 

Listed  by  the  California  State  Board  of  Education,  January,  1918 


Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 
Gregg  Speed  Studies 
Gregg  Progressive  Exercises 
Rational  Typewriting 


Whigam's  Essentials  of  Commercial  Law 
SoRelle  and  Kitt,  "Words"  (spelling  text) 
Office  Training  for  Stenographers 
Exercises  in  Office  Training 


We  Recommend  These 

SUPPLEMENTAL  TEXTS 


Gregg  (new)  Dictionary 

Gregg  Phrase  Book 

Gregg  Shorthand  Classics    (ten  of  them) 


Gregg  Court  Reporting  Series 

The  Gregg  Writer  (our  monthly  magazine) 

How — Civil  Service  Text   (new) 


Write  for  our  Free  Courses  of  Study  in  Shorthand, 
Typewriting,  Office  Training 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


PHELAN  BUILDING 
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Steinway  Hall  *      Flat  Iron  Blo'g  Munsey  Bld'g  NEW  York  Life  Bldg. 

ST.  PAUL  CHATTANOOGA.TE.NN.  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
EXCHANGE  BANK  ULDG. TEMPLE   COURT                         CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLD& 


California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

STATE-ACCREDITED 
2119  AUston  Way  Berkeley,   Cal. 


At  present  there  is  a 
tremendous  growth  in 
industries  and  that 
means  an  increased  de- 
mand for  designers  in 
industrial  arts,  and  for 
teachers  of  design  in 
the    schools. 

Plan   to    attend   its 

SUMMER    SESSION 

JUNE  24  to 

AUGUST    3 

Write    for    catalog    for 
fuller    information 


FREDERICK  H.   MEYER,  Director 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common   Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring    Roller,    Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,    each .  . .  $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel   Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c  to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 


565-571  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,  Dyeing,  Shampooing,  Electric  and 

Vibratory   Massage  for  Face   and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence.    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


The  Children's  Lark 


4  rT   T  If   J1  f 


Hear      the  mea  -  dovr  -  lark. 

A   collcctiou  of  song  thume.s,     taken 

from    the  songs   of  the    Meadow  Lark   uf 

California.     There  is  a  great   variety  of  themes. 

These   words   have   beeu  written  to  suit  young 

children. 


"ST 

Price  50* 

Published    by 

Elite  Music  Co. 

Los  Alios,  Calif. 


* 


Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 

Send  check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  CaL 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING    PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and     Best    for    Educational    Work 

''Absolutely    Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD   H.   KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,    I-'illmore  2175  Office,   Sutter   2130 

Desinence.    1841    Devisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF   WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL. 

Office   Hours:    1 1   a.   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Otlier    TTnnrs    hv    Appointment 


IKVIN   S.    I'RESTON 


Telephone   Douglas    1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors    for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH   PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


AN  IMPORTANT 
SPANISH    SERIES 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges 

LECTURAS  FACILES 

con   ejercicios 
By   WILKINS   and    LURIA 
An    exceptionally    simple    jet    genuinely 
interesting  reader,  thoroughly  idiomatic  and 
Spanish   in   thought   and   expression. 

Affords  abundant  and  varied   drill   in   vo- 
cabularies,  idioms   and   verb  forms. 
280  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00 

CORRESPONDENCIA  COMERCIAL 

con   ejercicios 

By  MAX  A.  LURIA 
Prepares  the  pupil  for  actual  Spanish  cor- 
respondence, supplying  not  only  thorough 
training  in  letter  writing,  but  also  in  the 
practical  details  of  business  customs,  ship- 
ping, and  the  geography  of  Spanish  coun- 
tries. 

320  pages,  $1.25 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


BEST    IN    1835 


trade;- mark. 


BEST    IN    1918 


MacRorie   &    McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND    NURSERYMEN 

Edwin  Hoff,  mgr.  Retail  Oept. 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Nurseries — San  Mateo 


Summer  Session 

of  the 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The    San     Francisco    Institute    of    Art 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  &  MASON  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

JUNE    24TH    TO    AUGUST    3RD 

Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life,  Costumed 
Figure  and  Still  Life,  Portrait,  Landscape 
Painting,  Object  and  Cast  Drawing,  Anatomy 
Illustration,  Decorative  Design,  Handicrafts 
Comercial  Art,  Lettering,  Pen  and  Ink  and 
Etching — Night  Classes  in  Figure  Drawing 
a'nd  Painting  held  throughout  the  year  on 
Monday,   Wednesday   and   Friday   evenings. 

— Also — 

MONTEREY  SCHOOL  of  OUTDOOR 
FIGURE     &     LANDSCAPE    PAINTING 

JUNE  FIRST  TO   AUGUST  FIRST,  AT 

BEAUTIFUL    OLD    MONTEREY 

Models     Posed     Out-of-Doors 

Catalog    Sent    on    Request 


James  E.   Power 


T.   J.   Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


P 


mil 


Br  -ancrnsj 

2750  BROADWAY 

OAKLAND 

1213  EYE  STREET 

FRESNO 


PHONE  PROSPECT  69 


MbberGd. 


690  Van  iGsS  JWs.    5an  fi-ancii 
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EUROPEAN  PLAN 


PHONE  SUTTER  906 
Connecting'    All    Rooms 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

POWELL  STREET,  AT  MARKET 

SAX    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 
W.J.  (BILLY)  BOYLAN,  Manager 

Rooms  with  detached  bath $1.00  per  day 

With  private  bath   $1.50  per  day 

AH  Market  Street  cars,  with  the  exception  of  Sutter  and  Gear)' 
Street,  pass  the  door,  Fourth  and  Ellis 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION  IS   FREE 
If   glasses   are   not   needed  we   will   hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully   at   a    moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses    from    $1.00    up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 
"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 

Other   Pens   $2.50   Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,    1556   Fillmore   Street 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43.000   Positions   Filled   at   Salaries 
Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
IN   THE   WORLD 

— California   Offices — 
BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices- 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York.  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  met.  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of  Education. 


An  account  with  this  institution 
will  afford  you  benefits,  advan- 
tages and  protection  of  inestim- 
able value.  TODAY  is  a  good 
time  to   open  an  account. 

Statewide  Service 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Savings — Commercial — Trust 
Resources      -     -     -     $79,000,000.00 

142,500   Depositors 
Head  Office  —  San  Francisco 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,   Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7 :20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion    Rates   for   Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


School  Supplies 

^School       Books,       Maps,       Globes 

Atlases 

^School    Furniture 

Send  us  your  list  for  estimate.     New  Catalog  just  issued;  send 

for  your  copy 


C.    F.    W E B E R  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 
Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET.    PORTLAND.    OREGON. 


San  Francisco 
885    MARKET    STREET 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our   expense,   if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without   positions   or   seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,   largest,  best  service   on  th-e>  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kearny   5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm. 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
rot  a  ry . 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President ;    E'.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles ;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary,   Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Frnncisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  North- 
rup.    Secretary,    San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  Calif nroia  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy,  President;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa    Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal..  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  Mrs. 
Agnes    Ray,    George    W.    Stone. 

TheWesternJournal  of  Education 

HARR   WAGNER,  Managing  Editor. 

EDWARD    HYATT,    Supt.    of    Public    Instruction,    Editor 

of  Official  Department. 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER,  Associate  Editor,  Washington 
Irving  School,  San  Francisco. 
Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of   men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special   Interest  to  School   Trustees,   etc.,  desired. 

Published     Monthly 

Subscription,   $1.50  per   Year  Single  Copies,    15    Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE   WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 

239    Geary    Street.    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 


suffer.  Let  us  all  help.  Will  you  please 
write  to  the  Journal  what  you  have  done 
towards  increasing  the  grade  teacher's  sal- 
ary,  or  what  will  you   do? 


HIGHER  SALARIES  FOR  GRADE 
TEACHERS 

This  Journal   intends  to  make  a  forceful 
drive    for    an    increase    in    the    salaries    of 
grade   teachers.     The   candidates   for   Gov- 
ernor,    for     Superintendent    of    Public    In- 
struction, for  the  Legislature,   for  Superin- 
tendent   of    Schools,    for    Supervisors,    the 
'  School   Trustees   and   taxpayers   should   be 
environed     with     the    needs    of    the    grade 
;  teachers.     The  salary  of  the  grade  teacher 
1  is    pitifully    small    compared    to    other    em- 
I  ployes.      The   teacher   is    conscripted.      She 
I  is    in    the    service — in    war    service.      The 
i  schools  have  been  taken  over  by  the   War 
,  Department  just  as  much  as  the   railroads 
have.      We    have    war    education.      Public 
sentiment   is    created   through    the    schools. 
While   they   do   not  need   the  Red   Cross 
I  to  help  them,  on  the  other  hand  we  should 
I  not  give  them  the  double-cross.  ■  The  grade 
[teachers    should    have    had    an    increase    in 
their    salaries    before    the    war.      This    has 
been    admitted   by   all.     The    initiative    has 
not   been    taken   with    sufficient   energy   on 
the  .part  of  those  who   made  sporadic   ef- 
forts.    The  increased  cost  of  living  requires 
a  wedge  drive  with  a  mighty  force  in  the 
hammer  so  we  can  get  results   quickly,  or 
not  only  the  teachers  but  the  children  will 


"OFFICIAL  BULLETIN:    THURSDAY, 

APRIL  4,  1918" 
School  Boards  Urged  to   Keep   Up   Stand- 
ards of  Teacher  Efficiency 

Commissioner  Claxon,  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education,  Department 
of  the  Interior,  has  issued  the  following  cir- 
cular letter  addressed  to  all  school  boards 
and  others  who  have  to  do  with  making  the 
budgets  for  public  schools : 

"The  cost  of  living  has  increased  nearly 
50  per  cent  since  1913,  and  approximately 
one-third    since    1916.      Since    1913    whole- 


Olje  3\<t&  Cross  (Tall 

By  PROF.  W.   H.   CARRUTH 
of  Leland    Stanford,  Jr.,    University 

Author  of  the  famous  poem,    "Each   in    His    Own   Tongue" 

If  I    could    save  their  lives — 

The   twenty  thousand    who  will    die  today. 

With    the  same  toll    the   next   day   and   the   next, 

And   every  day   of  this   great    Year  of   Doom, 

Swept  to  the   void   by    battle's   iron   broom, 

While   Senates  wrangle  and   captains   map  their  drives, 

And  in  green    fields   or   cities    far   away, 

We  sleep  and  rise  and  eat  and  laugh  and  play 

As   if  this   were   the  same   sweet   earth 

In  which  we  had  our  birth — 

I    should    not   be   perplext 
If  it  were  mine  the  word  to  say 
To    win    the   lords    of    earth   to    lay    aside 
Diplomacy   and  precedent   and  pride 
And  weigh  the  awful  waste  of  you   and   me. 
Who   pay   the  debt   and   slip    into   the   pit 
And   have  no   profit  of  the   peace   to   be, 
Nor   even   a   vision   of  the   hope   of   it ; 
If,   by  my  word  or  action,   I   might  hope 
To    stop    the    world    from    sliding    down    the    slope 

Into    the   bottomless    abyss 

That  seethes  with   blood — 
If  by  my  Yes  or  No   I   could  accomplish   this, 

God   knows    I   would. 

Yet    this   much    I    can    do — 
I   can   abide  the  thought  of  sudden   death. 
Even   of  thousands- — 'tis  but  loss  of  breath 
And   sleep   that    lasts    the   whole    night    through — 
But   that   one  mortal   man   should  lie 
Thirsting   and  throbbing  while  the  hours    go   by, 
Each    a   century    of   agony — 
No  help,    no   hand,    no   answer  to   his   plea, 
Hell   heaping  horrors  on  his   helpless  head. 
While    horrors    swarm    about    his    torture-bed — 
That  this    should   be  increased   ten   thousandfold. 
Day   after  frightful   day,   and   I   withhold, 
Through  my  neglect,  the  help   that  might   be  given. 
Should  rob  my   nights  of  sleep   and   turn  me  cold 
With  shameful   chill 

Even   though   I   slept   in   Heaven ; 

I    cannot    stop  the  slaughter,    but   what    I    can, 

To   ease   the  agony    of    a   fellowman 

And    mitigate    the    misery 

Of  those  who  tread  the  threshing-floor  for   me, 
God  knows   I   will. 
("From  S.  F.  Examiner  of  May  20,  1918) 


sale  prices  have  increased  as  follows : 
FOOD,  85  per  cent;  CLOTHING,  106  per 
cent;  FUEL,  53  per  cent;  DRUGS,  130 
per  cent;  HOME-FURNISHING  GOODS, 
75  per  cent. 

"If  the  war  continues,  it  may  be  expected 
that  the  cost  of  living  will  be  higher  next 
year  and  higher  still  the  next.  Prices  for 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  have  also 
increased,  and  large  numbers  of  the  better 
teachers  of  our  schools  in  many  cities  and 
States  have  already  resigned  to  enter  other 
occupations  at  salaries  or  wages  amount- 
ing to  from  50  to  200  per  cent  more  than 
they  were  paid  as   teachers. 


"As  a  result,  standards  of  efficiency  in 
the  schools  are  being  lowered  at  a  time 
when  it  is  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore that  they  should  not  only  not  be  low- 
ered but  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  raised 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Conditions  which 
follow  the  war  will  demand  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  general  intelligence,  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  civic  knowledge  and  virtue  than 
we  have  yet  attained ;  and  this  can  be  had 
only  through  better   education. 

"This  will  mean  increase  in  taxes ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
now  just  two  things  of  supreme  import- 
ance for  us  as  a  people — to  win  the  war 
for  freedom  and  democracy,  and  to  prepare 
our  children  for  life  and  citizenship  in  the 
new  era  which  the  war  is  bringing  on.  Let 
us  spare  no  effort  to  accomplish  both  fully 
and  well." 

*  *       * 

NOTES 

Adequate  funds  for  the  increase  of  the 
elementary  teachers'  salaries  must  depend 
for  1918-1919  upon   an   increase   in   county 

school  tax  rate,  or  special  district  tax  rate. 

*  #       *• 

The  teachers  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
have   asked    for   a    raise    of   $200    per   year 

increase  on  their  salaries. 

*  *       * 

The  San  Francisco  school  department, 
through  the  Board  of  Education  and  its 
teachers,  will  endeavor  to  have  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  give  more  money  for  the 
schools,  so  that  the   salaries   of  the   grade 

teachers  may  be  raised. 

*  *       # 

Chicago  is  planning  to  raise  the  mini- 
mum salary  of  grade  teachers  from  $1,100 
to  $1,155  and  maximum  from  $2,860  to 
$3,003. 

Fresno  City  has  recently  given  all  its 
grade  teachers  a  substantial  increase  in 
salary. 

*      *      * 

SIGNS 

The  boy  or  girl — or  group  of  boys  or 
girls — who  destroy  signs  along  roads  are 
lawless,  and  in  these  times  of  stress,  dis- 
loyalty and  lawlessness,  against  the  govern- 
ment, or  against  the  rights  of  a  community, 
are  treasonable.  The  State  Automobile 
Association  asks  the  teachers  and  Board 
of  Education  to  teach  the  children  to  help 
preserve  the  signs  that  have  cost  thousands 

of  dollars. 

*  *       * 

The  literary  critic  is  a  pretender.  The 
only  real  modern  critic  is  the  man  who 
spends  a  nickel  for  the  "Saturday  Evening 

Post." 

*  *       * 

The  drive  for  an  increase  in  salaries  for 
grade  teachers  is  on.     Help. 

*  *       * 

The  National  Educational  Association 
will  meet  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Tune  30  to 
July   6. 
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The  city  with  plenty  of  money  should 
not  bid  for  the  best  teacher  in  another  city. 
Education  should  show  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation, not  competition. 

*  *       * 

The  war  activities  are  necessary.  There 
is  no  written,  nor, spoken  word  nor  action 
that  can  not  be  made  for  service  in  these 
critical  times.  The  teachers  must  hold  to 
the  high  standard,  not  of  hysteria  on  one 
hand,  nor  to  irritating  criticism  on  the 
other,  but  to  safe,  sane  and  helpful  ser- 
vice. 

*  *       * 

Have  you  read  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Mozurians    in    this    issue?      It    is    a    good 

brain  serum. 

*  *       * 

Teaching  is  certainly  a  profession.  If 
it  were  a  trade  it  would  be  better  paid. 

A  *  * 

CALIFORNIA  LITERATURE 

George  Wharton  James  holds  up  the 
torch  of  California  literature.  He  is  the 
master.  His  books,  over  twenty  in  num- 
ber, are  an  accurate  history  of  the  beauty, 
the  legends,  the  heroes  and  the  resources 
of  the  greater  West. 

As  a  writer  he  rings  true ;  as  an  orator 
he  has  the  voice  of  a  master.  His  lecture 
on  California  literature  is  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  California's  intellectual  greatness. 
His  address  on  Joaquin  Miller  is  full  of 
fire,  anecdote,  poetry  and  reminiscences  of 
the  picturesque  "Poet  of  the  Sierras."  The 
school  superintendents  and  teachers  will 
find  in  his  talks  the  opening  of  avenues 
to  new  types  of  information,  and  true  rec- 
ords of  California  history. 

George  Wharton  James  has  studied  at 
first  hand  such  subjects  as  the  missions, 
California  literature,  Joaquin  Miller,  John 
Muir,  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Bret 
Harte  and  others.  He  has  lectured  in 
every  State  in  the  Union.  He  will  be  avail- 
able this  year  in   California. 

His  home  is  in  Pasadena.  If  you  want  a 
few  day  talks  and  evening  lectures  that  will 

interest  all,  write  to  him. 

*       *       * 

An  Advisory  Council  for  the  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, schools  was  organized  two  years  ago,  the 
membership  consisting  of  two  teachers  from 
each  of  the  elementary  grades.  Its  work  has 
been  of  such  value  that  the  membership  has 
been  enlarged  this  year,  so  that  all  the  teaching 
force  may  be  represented.  The  new  member- 
ship consists  of  two  representatives  from  each 
grade;  one  from  each  of  the  eight  high  schools; 
four  from  the  principals;  one  from  the  senior 
teachers;  one  from  the  men  supervisors;  and 
one  from  the  women  supervisors,  making  31  in 
all.  The  Advisory  Council  is  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  service,-  and  mak- 
ing the  schools,  as  far  as  the  teacher  is  con- 
cerned, as  democratic  as  possible.  This  Coun- 
cil meets  once  a  month  with  Superintendent 
L.  R.  Alderman.  The  members  bring  in  from 
the  bodies  they  represent  matters  that  they  wish 
considered. 

*        *        * 

STUDENT   GOVERNMENT 

All  school  men  who  are  skeptical  about  the 
wisdom  of  trying  student  government  or  about 
the  effectiveness  of  it,  should  visit  the  Tech- 
nical High  school,  Oakland.  The  system  may 
be  found  there  at  its  best.  The  plan  developed 
and  put  into  operation  by  Principal  P.  M. 
Fisher  is  a  model  and  one  which  wins  the  ap- 
probation of  every  visitor.  The  peculiar  plan  of 
that  building,  with  its  numerous  entrances,  its 
long  and  angular  corridors  and  its  many  hidden 
stairways  would  test  any  system  of  discipline  to 
the  utmost.  But  one  who  witnesses  the  move- 
ment of  the  two  thousand  or  more  students 
through  that  building  during  a  change  of  classes 
is  held  in  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  system 
that  can  produce  such  commendable  results. 


Under    Direction    of 

HERBERT  F.  CLARK 

Teacher  of  History 

Sentous    Street    Intermediate    School 

Los  Angeles,   Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL  WORK 
BECOMING   PROMINENT   FACTOR 

The  present  great  crisis  has  centered  the  attention  of 
the  world  upon  the  extreme  necessity  of  making  the  sod 
of  the  earth  produce  its  maximum  output.  Keen-sighted 
people  saw  this  necessity  even  before  the  crisis  came. 
They  saw  the  waste  that  existed  in  vacant  lots.  They  saw 
the  waste  in  human  energy,  in  people  running  here  and 
there  seeking  wholesome  outdoor  experience  and  satisfac- 
tion arising  from  the  fact  that  life  in  great  cities  was  pre- 
venting children  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  great 
principles  of  reproduction  and  development  extant  in  plant 
life.  They  saw  the  artificiality  that  must  come  in  human 
lives  arising  out  of  narrow  streets,  apartment  houses, 
cheap  shows,  and  limited  experiences.  They  saw  the 
fundamental  fact  of  all  existence,  both  plant  and  animal, 
that  vital  touch  with  and  knowledge  of  the  earth  as  the 
producer  of  all  life  is  the  only  possibility  of  a  perpetuity 
of    the    race. 

Hence  they  initiated  the  agricultural  movement,  the  back 
to  the  soil  propaganda.  They  realized  that  there_  was  no 
greater  need,  no  more  fertile  soil  for  beginning  this  recon- 
structive process  than  in  the  public  school.  Agricultural 
departments  have  been  established.  Recognized  places  on 
school  programs  have  been  given  and  the  movement  seems 
to  have  a  definite  and  promising  permanent  hold  in  school 
curricula. 

Already  the  results  have  been  remarkable.  All  over  this 
country  the  waste  places  have  been  made  to  blossom  with 
edible  vegetation.  Vacant,  unsightly  lots  have  been  made 
into  productive  gardens.  But  greatest  of  all  the  results  is 
the  enriching  of  the  citv  children's  lives  by  the  actual 
contact  with  the  productive  forces  of  nature.  The  next 
decade  will  see  a  wonderful  development  in  this  all-im- 
portant   phase    of    educational    work. 

A   HISTORY   EXAMINATION   AND 
SOME    POSSIBLE    INTERPRETATIONS 

On  Wednesday,  March  27,  1918,  the  Department  of  Re- 
search of  the  Los  Angeles  city  school  svstem  gave  a  test 
to  the  A-8  and  B-9  grades  throughout  the  city  .in  United 
States  history.  The  examination  consisted  of  eight  ques- 
tions of  five  divisions  each,  making  forty  points  in  all, 
and  the  time  allotted  was  forty  minutes.  Each  point  was 
allowed  a  score  of  one  and  the  pupil's  grade  consisted  of 
the  number  of  points  scored  correctly.  This  used  as  the 
numerator  over  forty  reduced  to  per  cent  would  give  the 
pupil's    grade    in    per    cent. 

The  set  of  questions  analyzed  reveals  the  fact  that  the 
first  five  points  consisted  of  connecting  events  with  dates, 
such  as  1620,  1492,  1776,  1861  and  1849;  the  second  set 
consisted  of  connecting  dates  with  important  events,  such 
as  election  of  Washington  as  President,  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  State,  French  driven  from  America,  etc.  ;  the 
third  set  consisted  of  giving  reasons  why  certain  events 
were  important,  such  as  Battle  of  Saratoga,  Stamp  Act, 
voyage  of  Magellan,  etc. ;  the  fourth  set  involved  the  as- 
sociation of  certain  men  with  certain  events,  as  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  Missouri  Compromise,  etc.  :  the 
,  fifth  set  called  for  the  distinction  in  public  services  of  John 
Cabot,  Daniel  Webster,  Cyrus  McCormick,  James  Garfield, 
"Robert  E'.  Lee;  the  sixth  set  was  something  like  the 
fourth  in  that  it  called  for  associating  some  event  with 
the  name  of  some  nerson.  as  Nathan  Hale,  Tunipero 
Serra,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Lafayette,  Pershing ;  the  sev- 
enth called  for  associating  certain  literary  productions  with 
historical  events,  such  as  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "O 
Captain,  My  Captain,"  etc.  ;  and  the  eighth  called  for 
defining  the  following  terms :  Carpet-baggers,  Congress, 
Civil    Service,    Minute    Men,    Underground    Railway. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  give  this  test  to  43  young  people, 
377  A-8's  and  6  B-9's,  the  larger  number  of  which  I 
have  been  trying  ("note  the  emphasis  on  have  been  trying") 
to  teach  U.  S.  history  for  the  past  eight  weeks.  Since 
-  eight  weeks  is  such  a  small  portion  of  their  history-study 
experience,  I  am  seeking  consolation  from  that  fact,  for 
the  record  those  young  people  made  was  far  from  encour- 
aging, if  that  sort  of  test  is  an  indication  of  real,  effective 
history    teaching. 

The  median  score  for  the  37  A-8's  was  50  per  cent,  with 
the  lowest  grade  being  10  per  cent  and  the  highest  80 
per  cent.  It  seems  incredible  that  pupils  could  get  into 
the  A-8  grade  in  this  day  of  abundant  information  and 
intensive  teaching  without  knowing  more  than  four  or  five 
of  those  historical  facts.  While  going  through  the  papers 
grading  them,  one  wonders  where  those  young  people  have 
been,  what  they  have  been  hearing  or  reading  and  what 
their  history  work  has  been.  If  that  sort  of  test  is  a 
criterion  for  effective  work  then  our  work  as  it  is  done 
is  a  failure,  for  certainly  a  50  per  cent  median  represents 
only  one-half  efficiency.  But  this  is  what  might  be  called 
a  purely  informational  test.  It  reminds  one  of  the  his- 
torical cards  we  used  to  play.  A  set  of  50  cards,  with  5 
historical  facts  on  each  card,  and  a  few  evening  games 
taught  the  whole  family  250  historical  facts,  but  without 
much  learning  on  their  historical  significance  or  on  the 
real  historical  attitude,  or  insight  or  historical  ability 
of  the  players.  Some  such  exercise  as  that  would  soon 
fit    children    to    answer    glibly    the    questions    in    the    above 


examination.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  should 
be  the  aim,  the  content,  the  method  in  history  teaching. 
The  aim  of  history  teaching,  as  stated  by  the  commit- 
tee sending  out  the  above  examination  questions,  was  as 
follows:  "To  secure  an  appreciation  of  present-day  con- 
ditions through  a  consciousness  of  the  forces  which  pro- 
duce them,  and  to  further  the  feeling  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility   in    perfecting    our    democracy." 

From  a  philosophical  point  of  view  that  is  a  fairly 
good  statement,  but  evidently  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
tenor  of  the  questions  sent  out.  Suppose  then  we  try 
to  state  an  aim  in  more  definite  terms.  "It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  history  teaching  to  help  children  to  comprehend 
the  story  of  our  country  in  its  varied  aspects  such  as 
political,  economic,  educational,  institutional,  industrial, 
and  so  forth ;  and  as  a  concomitant  effect  upon  them  to 
develop  within  them  a  wholesome  respect  for,  an  in- 
tensive interest  in,  and  a  constructive  attitude  toward  our 
fundamental    American    institutions." 

Such  an  aim  involves  first  an  understanding  of  the 
story  of  our  country.  Whether  the  teacher  reads,  whether 
the  children  read  it,  whether  the  story  is  given  orally, 
the  fundamental  requirement  is  that  children  understand  it. 
It  isn't  a  question,  primarily,  of  how  much  or  how  long 
they  will  remember  it.  The  question  is,  do  they  get  the 
story  historically,  geographically.  If  the  language  of  the 
text  is  mature  in  nature  then  it  is  up  to  the  teacher  to 
help  them  interpret  it,  not  by  reducing  it  to  child  lan- 
guage, or  one-syilable  words,  but  by  doing  dictionary 
work  and  sentence  structure  and  building  the  child's 
vocabulary  up  to  it.  One  of  the  best  history  tests  that 
can  be  given  is  a  set  of  ten  words  taken  from  the  lesson, 
with  the  requirement  that  the  sentences  constructed  shall 
indicate  the  meaning   as   used   in   the  text. 

The  point  there  is  that  the  teacher's  aim  should  be  to 
help  children  understand,  comprehend  the  elemental  story 
of  our  country,  and  that  without  much  immediate  concern 
as   to   how   much   of,   or  how   long   they   will    remember   it. 

This  kind  of  work  should  be  accompanied  by  consid- 
erable composition  work,  letting  the  children  write  the 
story  in  their  own  words  as  it  is  developed.  This  kind 
of  work  is  far  more  profitable  to  them  than  the  answer- 
ing of  examination  questions.  It  involves  their  recon- 
struction and  reproduction  of  the  story  in  their  own 
words.  It  develops  their  power  of  constructive  expression. 
The  most  profitable  review  work  we  ever  did,  we  think, 
in  history  teaching,  was  to  go  back  over  the  text  with 
the  children  and  trace  through  and  put  into  composition 
form  a  history  of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  U.  S-, 
a  history  of  the  finances  of  the  U.  S.,  and  a  history  of 
the  relation  of  the  States  to  each  other  and  to  the  central 
government.  This  kind  of  work  could  be  extended  to  in- 
clude a  history  of  education,  a  history  of  political  parties, 
a  history  of  the  tariff  question,  and  so  forth.  But  where  ■ 
is  such  work  as  that  involved  in  the  set  of  questions  as 
above  indicated?  It  is  a  kind  of  work  that  shouldn't  be 
tested.  Children  should  be  assigned  certain  tasks  to  do, 
and  the  quality  of  work  they  do  at  the  time  should  be 
the  basis  of  their  grading,  and  it  isn't  up  to  the  teacher, 
or  anybody  else,  to  determine  the  number  of  facts  they 
remember  of  it.  And  children  have  a  right  to  expect  and 
demand  that  they  be  given  a  passing  grade  when  they 
have  done  the  required  work  and  this  without  much  con- 
cern as  to  how  much  of  the  material  they  handled  was 
good  or  bad  or  how  much  of   it   stayed   with    them. 

The  greatest  danger,  as  we  see  it,  in  a  test  such  as 
that  we  are  discussing  is  that  it  will  drive  teachers  back 
into  the  discarded  method  of  attempting  to  teach  and  in- 
terpret history  by  answering  questions,  naming  dates,  and 
so  forth.  Teachers  will  take  the  cue  that  this  is  what 
the  authorities  over  them  expect  them  to  do  and  here  they 
go  chasing  off  into  that  old  boneyard  of  dead  dates  and 
events.  History  can't  be  reduced  to  a  mechanical  analysis 
like  arithmetic.  You  can't  pick  out  a  set  of  minimum  es- 
sentials and  say,  learn  these  and  you  are  a  good  student 
of  history,  or  can  interpret  present  events  in  the  light  of 
the  past.  Nor  can  you  say,  if  you  don't  remember  events 
and  dates  connected  with  them,  that,  you  are  a  poor  stu- 
dent of  history  or  are  not  able  to  correctly  interpret 
present  movements.  The  aim  of  teaching  history  is  to 
develop  a  wholesome  attitude  toward  the  story  of  the  past, 
and  toward  present  conditions  and  this  can  best  be  done 
by  holding  closely  all  the  time  to  the  tremendously  human 
phase  of  the  story.  In  other  words,  the  aim  of  teaching 
history  is  to  develop  a  philosophy  of  life  out  of  the  events 
of  the  past,  and  any  attempt  to  reduce  the  study  to  a 
mechanical,  memory  basis  detracts  from  the  realization  of 
this    aim. 

FIREMAN'S  TALK  SUGGESTIVE  OF  PROFITABLE 
PLAN 
In  Los  Angeles  a  plan  has  been  in  operation  whereby 
a  member  of  the  fire  department  of  the  city  has  gone  to 
the  different  schools  and  given  talks  to  the  children  on 
the  various  phases  of  fire  protection.  Such  a  plan  is  to  be 
commended.  No  department  of  the  city  appeals  more  to 
children  than  that  for  fire  protection,  but  oftentimes  they 
think  of  it  as  being  a  thing  apart  from  them.  But  when 
a  stalwart  fireman  dressed  in  uniform  stands  before  them 
with  his  badge  a-glittering,  and  explains "  to  them  the 
working  of  the  system  and  appeals  to  them  for  their  assist 
ance,  then  the  relationship  becomes  real  and  they  feel  that 
they  and  the  fire  department  are  in  co-operation  in  pro- 
tecting  life   and    property    in    the   city. 

This  suggests  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  member 
of  the  police  force  do  a  similar  thing  in  order  that  chil- 
dren may  be  made  to  feel  that  here  also  is  need  for  co- 
operation.     And    so   on    throughout   the   various   departments. 

So  much  of  our  school  work  is  based  upon  book  knowl- 
edge and  we  do  not  touch  the  great  sources  of  immediate 
interesting  material  all  round,  about  us.  Our  building  may 
be  in  the  very  heart  of  a  great  throbbing  city  and  yet  we 
close  our  windows,  open  books  and  isolate  ourselves  into  a 
time  long  gone,  utterly  neglectful  of  the  opportunities  sur- 
rounding  us   for   the   best  kind   of  teaching. 
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ENLARGE  THE  POWERS  OF  COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
Does  the  State  receive  full  value  from 
the  services  of  county  school  superintend- 
ents? If  not,  what  are  the  reasons  and 
how  can  they  be  overcome?  A  review  of 
some  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  of- 
fice may  throw  some  light  upon  these 
cjuestions. 

The  law  requires  that  the  superintend- 
ent shall  visit  every  school  in  his  county 
at  least  once  each  year.  This  duty  is 
looked  upon  seriously  by  all  superintend- 
ents ;  so  seriously,  in  fact,  that  they  devote 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  it.  When- 
ever it  is  possible,  they  visit  their  schools 
twice  or  even  more  times  each  year.  A 
number  have  bought  automobiles  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  visit  more  fre- 
quently and  with  less  loss  of  time  between 
schools.  This  requirement  of  the  law  is 
performed  conscientiously  and  consistently 
by  quite  all  of  the  superintendents. 

During  these  visits  they  are  supposed  to 
make  a  general  survey  of  the  conditions 
of  the  schools,  both  educational  and  physi- 
cal. They  observe  the  discipline  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  ;  the  preparation,  the 
personality  and  the  influence  of  the  teach- 
ers ;  and  they  measure  up  to  the  work  done 
by  the  course  of  study.  They  also  make 
notes  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
buildings  and  grounds.  In  most  instances 
they  consult  and  advise  with  the  teacher 
upon  her  school  work  and  upon  her  rela- 
tions with  the  community.  Furthermore, 
they  may  frequently  call  upon  one  or  more 
of  the  trustees,  report  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  school  and  make  certain  definite 
(recommendations. 
El  But,  to  quote  one  of  the  older  super- 
intendents, "What  does  it  amount  to  after 
all?"  The  teacher  may  or  may  not  take 
the  advice  or  follow  the  suggestions.  The 
board  members  may  act  upon  or  entirely 
ignore  the  report  and  the  recommendations. 
The  superintendent  has  no  redress.  He  has 
not  power  to  enforce  his  views.  The  ex- 
tent of  his  influence  depends  in  a  large 
measure  upon  the  force  of  his  personality 
and  his  friends  in  the  district. 

This  kind  of  supervision  is  expert  ser- 
vice. It  is  also  expensive.  It  costs  the 
State  not  less  than  $150,000  annually. 
Should  not  the  State  expect  to  get  full 
value  in  return?  Should  there  not  be  some 
means  of  conserving  and  of  using  the  in- 
formation collected  at  such  great  expense, 
and  of  profiting  by  the  training  and  expe- 
rience of  the  superintendents.  The  super- 
intendents, as  a  whole,  are  both  efficient 
and  willing,  but  they  have  insufficient 
power  to  give  the  State  the  full  benefit  of 
their  professional  knowledge  and  ability. 

Where  the  county  unit,  which  we  have 
previously  discussed,  is  the  legal  method 
of  administration,  the  superintendent  be- 
comes the  expert  adviser  of  the  board.  In 
all  educational  matters  his  opinion  is 
n.  sought.  His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  schools  and 
his  familiarity  with  the  problems  of  man- 
agement are  appreciated,  and  his  advice 
and  recommendations  become  the  guiding 
influence  of  the  board  in  its  actions. 

If  the  county  unit  of  organization  should 
:>e  adopted  for  this  State  would  it  not 
be  well  both  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
superintendent  and  also  to  safeguard  them 
ay  specific  enumeration  in  the  law?  In 
some  States  the  superintendent  is  given  the 
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initiative  in  all  educational  matters,  such 
as  the  making  of  the  course  of  study ;  the 
selection,  assignment,  transfer  and  dismis- 
sal of  teachers ;  and  the  selection  of  all 
supplementary  books  and  apparatus.  This 
plan  has  also  worked  well  in  cities  where 
the  superintendent  has  gained  these  powers 
through  superior  ability.  Would  it  not 
also  work  well  in  the  counties?  Such  a 
plan  would  dignify  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent and  insure  to  the  State  the  bene- 
fits of  expert  service.  The  superintend- 
ents on  the  other  hand  would  rise  to  the 
responsibility  and  justify  such  a  system. 
All  county  superintendents  should  welcome 
the  adoption  of  such  a  plan  for  California. 
*       *       * 

WESTERN  SCHOOL  NOTES 
Mr.  Hobart  M.  I-Ieiken,  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Sutter  county,  has  just  been  elected  principal 
of  the  Yuba  City  schools.  Since  leaving  the  superin- 
tendency  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Heiken  has  been  engaged  in 
farming  in  his  home  county.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
progressive  and  professional  of  the  county  superintendents 
of  his  day  and  the  cause  of  education  will  be  benefited  by 
his    return    to   school    work. 

SUPERINTENDENT   COOPER   OF   PIEDMONT 

The  city  of  Piedmont  has  declared  itself  independent 
educationally  and  has  decided  to  establish  a  complete 
system  of  schools  of  its  own.  As  the  first  step  in  the 
new  order  of  things  it  has  elected  Mr.  John  William 
Cooper  superintendent  of  schools  at  a  salary  of  $3,600 
a    year. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  one  of  the  coming  men  in  education  in 
California.  His  rise  in  the  work  has  been  very  rapid. 
He  first  appeared  as  teacher  and  soon  as  head  of  depart- 
ment of  Latin  of  the  high  school  of  Stockton ;  his  next 
service  was  as  head  of  the  department  of  history  in  the 
high  school  of  Berkeley.  Here  Mr.  Bunker,  who  was 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Oakland,  found  him  and 
made  him  head  of  the  department  of  history  in  the  new 
Technical  High  school  and  supervisor  of  the  working  his- 
tory of  all  of  the  grades  and  high  schools  in  the  city.  In 
this  position  Mr.  Cooper  has  rendered  distinguished  service 
and   his   influence  has    been    widely   felt. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  a  very  pleasing  personality,  a  broad 
education  and  a  rare  ability  as  an  executive.  At  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  the  bay  section  of  the  California  Teachers" 
Association    he   was    elected    president    for    the    ensuing   year. 

The  Journal  predicts  a  rapid  progress,  a  wide  influence 
and   an   unusual   educational  future  for   Mr.    Cooper. 

*  *        * 

Philip  Power,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Hollister 
schools  for  many  years,  has  been  elected  city  superin- 
tendent of  Salinas.  Superintendent  L.  E.  Kilkenny,  who 
has  made  a  splendid  record,  will  devote  himself  entirely  to 
the   high    school. 

*  #       * 

From  thirty  to  fifty  school  teachers  from  Texas  are  ex- 
pected to  locate  in  Stanislaus  county  for  work  on  the 
fruit   ranches   during   the    summer. 

Prof.  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  author  of  "Geography  of  Cali- 
fornia," will  be  one  of  the  star  attractions  at  the  summer 
school,  University  of  Southern  California.  He  is  also  en- 
gaged to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  to  the  San  Francisco 
teachers. 

*  *        *      . 

Superintendent  Chas.  C.  Hughes  will  deliver  two  courses 
of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  one  on  "School 
Administration"  and  the  other  on  "Comparative  Cur- 
ricula." 

Superintendent  J.  C.  DuFour  of  the  city  of  Alameda  is 
doing  splendid  work  along  the  line  of  sane  educational 
war  work. 

The  California  Library  Association,  of  which  Sarah  E. 
McCardle  of  the  county  library  of  Fresno  is  the  president, 
has  arranged  a  special  meeting  at  Camp  Fremont  at  the 
camp  library,  on  Saturday  afternoon  June  1.  Mr.  Ferguson 
of  the  State  library  will   give  the  principal   address. 

Superintendent  Mark  Keppel  of  Los  Angeles  county  has 
had  a  strenuous  time  securing  names  to  the  petition  on 
county  and  school  tax  limitations,  initiative  act.  He  is 
also  busy  working  on  a  plan  to  increase  the  salary  of  the 
elementary    teachers   of    Los   Angeles    county. 

*  *        * 

The  boards  of  education,  county  librarians, 
purchasing  agents  and  teachers  should 
give  preference,  merit  being  equal,  to  the 
publishing  houses  that  maintain  a  full 
equipment  of  men,  books  and  supplies  in 
the  West.  The  following  firms  maintain 
from  one  to  twenty  men  each  and  complete 
stock  in  California:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Macmillan  Co.,  The  American  Book  Co., 
Cinn  &  Co.,  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  P.  Blank- 
iston,  Son.  &  Co.  and  several  others.  These 
firms  are  local  institutions  and  are  a  part 
of  us.  The  trade  rat  takes  wheat  and 
brings  back  chaff.  But  the  above  firms 
give  dollar  for  dollar,  with  but  small  mar- 
gins of  legitimate  trade  profits,  and  belong 
to  the  right  kind  of  home  industry.  The 
Pacific  Coast  needs  to  encourage  the  right 
kind  of  trade. 


Beacon  News  Column 

Don't  you  find  it  rather  difficult  these  days  to 
become  interested  in  a  discussion  of  which  is 
the  better,  the  "song  method"  or  the  "note  read- 
ing method"  of  teaching  music?  Are  you  think- 
ing just  now  very  much  of  the  relative  merits 
of  the  "additive  method"  or  the  old-fashioned 
way  of  teach  subtraction?  And  do  you  find  it 
possible  at  the  end  of  the  school  year — especially 
this  particular  school  year — to  become  very  much 
excited  in  a  discussion  as  to  which  method  of 
teaching  reading  brings  the  better  results,  the 
analytic   or  the   synthetic? 

The  publishers  of  the  Beacon  method  are 
very  thankful  that  the  Beacon  Readers  and 
Charts  were  published  before  this  country  en- 
tered into  the  war  and  have  now  become  firmly 
established,  with  friends  who  are  ready,  for  the 
sake  of  the  children,  to  boost  for  this  method 
of   teaching  beginners   to   read: 

Farmer  and  Huntington's  Food  Problems; 
Dean's  Our  Schools  in  Wartime  and  After; 
Woodrow  Wilson's   War  Addresses; 
Etc. 


Governors,  Food  Administration,  State,  county  and  city 
superintendents,  teachers — yes,  every  patriotic  American 
citizen,  is  ready  to  say  a  good  word  for  Farmer  and 
Huntington's    "Food    Problems." 

The  publishers  and  their  agents  have  thoroughly  en- 
joyed bringing  this  little  book  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  authority  in  these  matters.  Your  conscience 
doesn't  trouble  you  quite  so  much  these  days  if  you  are 
helping  in  ever  so  small  a  way  to  teach  the  necessity  of 
food   conservation. 

Have  you  placed  Food  Problems  in  the  hands  of  your 
sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils?  If  you  have  not, 
do    so    NOW. 

Do  you  know  that  in  a  recent  and  much-discussed  test 
of  twenty  questions  in  regard  to  the  vital  facts  of  the 
war,  whose  answers  should  have  been  obvious  to  every 
American  boy  and  girl  of  high  school  age,  the  percentage 
of   error    in    the    answers    was    44  ? 

Here  surely  was  some  fertile  ground  for  German  propa- 
ganda   and    misinformation. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  surer  way  for  the  young  people 
of  America  to  realize  the  inner  meaning  of  democracy  than 
by  a  study  of  the  War  President's  statements  of  what  it 
stands    for. 

Ginn  &  Company  take  a  certain  patriotic  pleasure  in 
announcing   the  publication   of 

THE    WAR    ADDRESSES    OF    WOODROW 
WILSON 

Edited  by  Arthur  Roy  Leonard,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  Economics  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Columbus,  Ohio  (16mo,  xxxii  plus  129  pages, 
portrait,    32    cents). 

An  introduction  provides  a  brief  and  interesting  setting 
of  the  addresses  which  considers  international  relationships 
before  the  war,  its  causes,  beginnings,  and  the  place  of 
the  United  States  in  it,  as  well  as  the  work  and  person- 
ality of  the  President.  Much  that  could  have  been  in- 
cluded has  been  wisely  omitted  for  the  sake  of  the  clean- 
cut  impression  that  the  editor  thinks  is  best  gained  by  a 
study  of  the  President's  own  account  unmixed  with  the 
opinions  of  other  men  and  presented  in  consecutive  and 
related  order.  For  this  same  reason  the  notes  are  dis- 
creetly few  and  brief.  Thus  is  provided  in  consistent  and 
chronological  order  the  minimum  and  most  highly  authori- 
tative   matter   in    a   volume   that    sells    for   low    price. 

If  you  want  to  know  more  about  these  books,  write 
the    publisher,    who    will    gladly    show    them    to    you. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


The  Ancient  Order  of  Mozurians 


UPON    REORGANIZATION     OF    SCHOOLS 

They  are  talking  of  reorganization  of  our 
schooling  system.'  The  war  has  found  the 
schools   asleep   at   their   post. 

School  education  has  been  an  ornament;  it 
will  become  a  thing  of  use.  In  England,  attend- 
ance at  the  universities  and  higher  schools  has 
served  chiefly  to  distinguish  "gentlemen  and 
scholars"  from  yeomen  and  trades  people.     Eg- 

trained   over-lords.     Modern   ciyi Uzation   will   tol- 

LIT ^rf  arSgCeh°p°  £'  of  S?   £,*    h^e 

eotten  along  successfully  even  without  much 
o°  these  We  have,  indeed,  been  rather  proud 
of  our  Abraham  Lincoln*.  In  our  era  of  easy 
opulence  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  the 
luxury  of  ornamental  education.  Our  univers- 
es and  colleges,  following  the  English  ideas, 
have  sough?  to  distinguish  the  book-learned  from 
he  raU  splitters  of  fortune.  Our  ower  schools 
fashioned  upon  the  German  model,  have  fussed 
with  many  subjects,  more  °r  less  ornamental 
and    now    we    find    the    percentage    of    illiteracy 

alInmsaying  that  the  world  has  been  without  use- 
ful schooling  is  far  from  saying  that  the  world 
has  been  without  education.  Upon  the  con- 
rary  in  no  period  of  history  has  useful  educa- 
,01?  'swung  forward  at  such  rapid  pace :  wh.le 
the  schools  have  been  as  eep  .in  the  arms  oi 
ornamentalism.  Industry,  social  organization 
commerce,  and  government-making,  by  their 
own  creative  energy,  have  taken  the  place  of 
°he  schoolmasters.  So,  in  the  past  century,  the 
great  tree  of  education  has  shot  forward  sent 
forth  new  branches,  and  fruited  as  never  before, 
while  schooling  has  become  merely  an  orna- 
mental mistletoe  sucking  the  sustenance  of  the 
tree  but  yielding  no   edible  fruit. 

When  the  American  people  once  more  settle 
down  to  the  arts  of  peace,  depend  upon  it, 
schools  are  going  to  be  put  to  use  Autocratic 
government  has  but  one  -pillar  of  support- 
armed  force.  Democracy  rests  upon  two  pillars 
—the  universal  intelligence  of  its  people  in  self- 
government,  and  self-support,  and  an  armed 
force  when  these  are  in  jeopardy.  Of  the  two 
the  former  is  chief. 
War   Upon   Parade   and   in   Battle 

Yes  we  are  going  to  have  a  real  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  schools— but  probably  not  immedi- 
ately Whenever  a  peace-loving  nation  pro- 
ceeds to  war  after  a  period  of  innocuous  desue- 
tude, it  is  usually  found  that  the  armies  of 
parade  are  not  armies  for  battle  use.  There  is 
a  softness  of  muscle  in  privates  and  a  sap- 
headedness  in  officers;  contractors  of  wooden 
guns  leaden  swords,  embalmed  beef  and  em- 
broidered uniforms  have  beaten  commercia 
trails  through  the  camps.  After  a  few  real 
battles,  in  which  the  carnage  proves  inexcus- 
able and  frightful,  the  nation  awakens,  and  re- 
organization takes  place  with  a  jerk.  Thus  has 
it  been  and  thus  will  it  be  with  our  schooling. 
This  past  ornamental  orgy  of  schooling  has 
been  the  halcyon  period  of  the  Order  of  Camou- 
flageurs.  With  little  purpose  in  schooling  ex- 
cept ornamentation,  realities  have  been  at  a 
discount  and  camouflaged  appearances  have 
commanded  a  premium.  Teachers  have  been 
trained  to  believe  the  bray  of  the  pedantic 
ass  to  be  the  roar  of  a  lion;  word  phrasing 
has  passed  as  wisdom;  sonorous  unintelligibility 


(made  in  Germany)  has  become  the  badge  of 
highest  scholarship;  success  has  been  the  art 
of  stealing  the  licorice  from  the  mouths  of 
sleeping  babes  without  arousing  their  parental 
nurses. 

Doubtless,  therefore,  in  the  serious  school  re- 
organization we  must  expect  an  attempt  of  the 
Order  of  Camouflage  to  retain  its  hold.  The 
long  serving  notions  of  education  as  an  orna- 
mentation will  not  easily  be  given  up.  Orna- 
mental appearance  will  not  immediately  be  re- 
placed by  substance;  sap-headed  pedantry  will 
not  promptly  give  place  to  sanity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  situation  to  wonder  at.  If,  in 
times  of  peace,  a  dozen  brass  buttons  and  two 
strips  of  gold  braid  can  transform  a  cane-suck- 
ing clothes-hanger  into  a  regimental  brigadier, 
why  should  we  be  surprised  during  these  halcyon 
days  of  schooling  camouflagery  that  a  univer- 
sity degree  (German  or  German-transplanted) 
and  a  jargon  of  unintelligible  "scholarship" 
should  transform  a  book-phrased  moron  into  an 
educational    architect! 

The   End    of   Pretense 

Therefore  let  us  expect  and  accept  our  tem- 
porary medicine  with  philosophic  equanimity. 
Let  us  betray  no  surprise  that  at  the  first  call 
for  organization  the  Ancient  Order  of  Camou- 
flage should  rush  forward  with  the  cry,  "We'll 
do  it."  Naturally,  they  will  push  forward  their 
needy  but  incompetent  architects  with  offers  to 
blow  soap-bubble  aircastles  of  "faculty"  train- 
ing, liberal  culture,  raffia  weaving,  radish  paint- 
ing, paper-folding,  prevocational  guidance  during 
prebuescence,  schoolma'am  taught  agriculture, 
schoolmaster-taught  trades,  and  numerous  legis- 
lative camouflags  to  change  tweedledums  into 
tweedledees.  While  the  soap-bubbling  goes  on 
the  Sacred  Society  of  Purveyors  of  Poppycock 
and  Pedantry  will  vigorously  pump  their  hot 
air  generators,  beat  upon  their  sacred  tom-toms, 
blow  the  Big  Bazoo,  wave  their  tinsel  scepters 
of  centralized  authority,  and  while  handbills 
are  being  circulated  outside  upon  the  streets 
condemning  the  teaching  of  German  words,  their 
mechanics  inside  will  be  busy  riveting  German 
ideas  of  centralization  of  the  schools  into  coun- 
ty and  State  units.  It  is  a  great  and  painful 
spectacle.  Next,  the  Imperial  Bundesrat  of 
Mighty  Moguls,  supported  by  the  cupbearers 
of  the  Infirmities  of  Infallibility  will  assemble 
in  executive  session  unto  themselves.  Then 
will  be  brought  out  their  book  of  guidance, 
the  "Plausible  Policies  and  Procedure  of  Pot- 
House  Politicians,"  upon  the  title  page  of  which 
is  inscribed  "We  don't  dare  trust  the  People 
for  the  People  don't  trust  Us."  The  sacred 
banners  and  shibboleths  of  the  order  will  be 
refurbished  and  revarnished  to  proclaim  "Raffia 
ueber  alles,"  "The  Dignity  of  Labor  (for  the 
taxpayer),  and  Universal  Training  in  Horny- 
handed  Trades  (except  for  us),  with  State  super- 
vision of  it  (by  us),"  "Agriculture  (in  teaspoon 
farms  taught  by  schoolmarms  after  a  six  weeks' 
summer  course  taught  by  us),"  "Teaching  the 
Thoughtless  to  Think,"  "Increasing  the  Income 
of   the    Indigent,"   "Jobs    for   the    Jobless,"    etc. 

Committees  of  the  Faithful  will  be  commis- 
sioned to  report  upon:  "Pragmatic  Possibili- 
ties Puissant  in  Plausible  Platitudes  for  the 
Public,"  "Racial  Ratiocination  Through  Raffia 
(with  provision  for  State  supervision  thereof)," 
"Measure  for  the  Moral  Uplift  of  Rural  Life 
to  the  Loftier  Level  of  Urban  Purity  (with 
provision  for  State  supervision  thereof),"  "Meas- 
ure to  Compel  School  Janitors  to  Be  Qualified 
in  the  Psychology  of  Plumbing  (Titchener 
brand,  with  Sate  supervision  of  Janitorial  Psy- 
choses)," "Measure  to  Provide  Physical  Edu- 
cation Through  Mental  Exercise,  or  How  to 
Hike  in  a  Hammock,"  "Teaching  Farmers  to 
Use  Finger-bowls,  by  Rural  Teachers  from  Cul- 
tured Cities,"  "The  Centralization  of  School 
Authority,  as  They  Do  in  Germany"  (so  we 
can    easily    get    at    it). 

This  will  be  the  usual  interesting  and  orna- 
mental display  with  which  we  are  already  fa- 
miliar. But  after  Armageddon,  the  stern  hand 
of  an  exhausted  world  will  have  no  money, 
no  patience,  no  gullibility  longer  to  maintain 
schools  as  ornaments,  nor  to  deal  considerately 
with  totems,  fetishes  or  anything  the  utility  of 
which  is  'not  visible  and  obvious.  (Ergo,  exit 
Order  of  Camouflage.) 


Enter  the  Ancient   Order  of  Mozurians 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Mozurians  have  no 
new  principles  to  exploit.  Theirs  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  the  forces  of  civilization  have  al-j 
ways  been  using  in  education  outside  of  schools. 
No  schooling  is  education  which  can  not  be 
"shown"  as  an  unquestionable  fact  without  ap- 
peal to  the  vagaries  of  fantastic  fancy,  con- 
trary to  experience.  This  fundamental  tenet 
was  incorporated  in  the  constitution  of  the  Or- 
der by  its  founder,  Father  Adam,  and  elabor- 
ated in  finer  applications  by  that  great  Organizer 
of  the  Order,  that  Great  King,  Brian  Boru, 
the  greatest  of  all  kings,  past,  present  or  fu- 
ture. He  it  was  who  in  the  forty-ninth  year 
of  his  glorious  reign  established  as  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  this  tenet  of  the  Order  that  great 
college — the  greatest  of  all  Educational  Founda- 
tions— the  Royal  College  of  Horse  Sense.  In 
its  building  the  king  personally  exerted  the  most 
solicitous  care.  Its  foundations  were  laid  upon 
solid  strata  of  Obvious  Axioms.  The  building 
stones  of  its  structure  were  quarried  from  the 
rock  of  Visible  Truth.  The  stone  cuttars  chosen 
to  lay  the  stones  were  gathered  from  the  four 
corners  of  Ireland,  by  the  king's  decree,  and 
none  was  chosen  who  had  not  scotched  forty-) 
nine  serpents  of  the  Order  of  Camouflage — so 
fearful  was  the  king  that  some  stone  with 
blemish  or  false  appearance  should  mar  the 
perfection.  When  all  was  ready  King  Brian  sent 
forth  trusty  knights,  to  gather  from  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth,  Mozurians  who,  with 
their  forefathers  before  them,  for  seven  genera- 
tions, had  spoken  no  word  except  demonstrable 
truth.  To  these  he  committed  the  task  of  teach-l 
ing  Sense,   both   Horse   and   common. 

Thus  was  memorably  established  by  Brian) 
Boru,  First  King  of  Ireland,  the  great  college 
which  has  been  the  bulwark  of  civilization  and 
the  palladium  of  our  liberties.  The  Royal  Col-j 
lege  of  Horse  Sense  has  been  the  savior  of 
civilization  when  schools  have  failed.  By  this 
college  has  been  produced  the  world's  greatest 
and  only  true  scholars — Solomon,  Aristotle,  St. 
Patrick,  Aurelius,  Confucius,  the  unknown  author 
of  shakespeare  plays,  Rousseau,  Mirabeau,  Bob- 
bie Burns,  Franklin,  Carlyle,  Lincoln  and  Josh 
Billings.  Few,  if  any,  schoolmasters  have  ever 
graduated  from  this  college— the  light  of  un-ri, 
smoked  truth  is  too  dazzling  for  the  scholastic  /» 
intellect.  A  few  have  taken  Sometime  Summe  l*J 
courses.  Among  them  are  Oliver  Peebles  Jen  I™ 
kins,  Thomas  Downey,  James  B.  Davidson  and  lift 
possibly,  Mark  Keppel,  who  will  testify  to  th 
existence  of  the  college  and  also  that  they  hav< 
seen  the  cover  of  that  Greatest  Book — The  Bool 
of  True  Prophecy  and  the  Law  of  Centuries 
King  Brian  wrote  it  with  his  own  hand.  Hii 
powers  of  prophecy  were  greater  than  those  o  Iw 
any  other  prophet  for  not  only  could  he  prophe  1^,; 
sy,   but   he   had   the   power   to   make   his   Prophalj' 
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THE 


California  State  Board  of  Education 

includes  the  following  in  their  approved 
LIST  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEXTBOOKS 

ENGLISH— 

Clippinger's   Composition   and   Rhetoric. 
LATIN— 

Eurton's   A    Latin    Grammar. 

Gunnison  and   Harley's  Latin  for  the   First  Year. 

Gunnison  and   Harley's   Caesar's  Gallic   War. 

Gunnison  and   Harley's   Cicero's  Orations. 
SPANISH— 

Wilkins   and    Luria's    Lectures    Faciles    con 
Ejercicios. 

Luria's    Correspondencia    Comercial    con    Ejercicios. 

ECONOMICS— 

Bullock's   Elements  of  Economics. 
Bullock's   An   Introduction   to   the    Study  of 
Economics. 
ALGEBRA— 

Anderson  and    Hallett's   Elementary   Algebra. 
GENERAL   SCIENCE— 

Lake's    General    Science, 
PHYSIOLOGY— 

Conn   and    Budington's  Advanced   Physiology  and 
Hygiene. 
MUSIC— 

Harmonia   by   Cole  and   Lewis. 

Are  you  interested   in  textbooks   in   any   of 
these    subjects  ?      Let    us    submit    samples. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565    Market   Street,   San   Francisco 

W.    G.    HARTRANFT,    Pacific    Coast   Manager 
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cies  come  true.  With  each  prophecy,  he  issued, 
under  the  seal  of  his  hand  and  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,,  a  perpetual  guarantee  of  fulfillment, 
and  he  finally  clinched  the  certainty  conclusively 
J>y  ordaining,  as  a  law  of  the  universe,  that  the 
prophecy   should   come   to  pass. 

After  the  king  wrote  the  book  he  wished  a 
charm  upon  it  by  which  the  tablets  of  brass 
upon  which  the  law  is  inscribed  can  be  lifted 
only  one  decade  in  advance  of  fulfillment.  Here 
therefore  is  what  is  written  for  the  beginning  of 
that  great  War  of  Democracy  hereafter  to  be 
known   as   Armageddon: 

"Then  shall  the  Great  Star  of  Democracy  rise 
out  of  the  western'  sea  and  men  shall  know  by 
its  light  that  the  age  of  living,  by  pretense  in 
matter  and  mind,  is  forever  past.  Reorganiza- 
tion of  government,  of  society,  of  schools,  of 
commerce,  of  industry,  of  human  rights  every- 
where shall  become  the  watchword  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  Order  of  Camouflage  will  at  first  hope 
to  save  itself  by  its  ancient  devices.  Let  not 
the  heart  of  Mozuria  be  troubled  but  be  of 
ood  cheer  for  your  hour  of  deliverance  is  now 
it  hand.  Turn  then  to  the  next  page  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophecies  and  set  forth  unto 
the  world  that  which  is  written.  Show  to  the 
people   that  the   foundations   of  their  school   sys- 

fem  are  false.  Bid  them  first  tear  out  these 
alse  foundations  and  build  anew,  and  seeing 
:he  truth  the  people  of  the  new  era  will  pro- 
ceed." 

Here  folio weth  the  great  Deadly  Parallel  by 
jvhich  King  Brian  Boru,  in  prophecy,  confounds 
:he  Order  of  Camouflage  and  leads  to  their  ex- 
:inction   after   Armageddon. 

(To    be    continued) 


BATTLE    FLASHES 

\n  Interesting   Letter  from   Prof.    E.    D.    De    Groot,    Director 

of  Physical    Education   of   San    Francisco 

merican     Expeditionary      Forces— Young-     Men's      Christian 

Association    Headquarters,    Paris 

It    tfr.  Geo.   E.  Gallagher,   President  Board  of  Education. 

My  Dear  Chief: 

If  military  law  did  not  prevent  it  I  could  and  would 
vrite  you  a  thrilling  letter.  Under  the  circumstances  I 
must  content  myself  with  a  mere  calm  tale  of  great  events, 
vith    all    the    actors,    places    and    happenings    left    out. 

I've  been  in  France  since  February  19  and  on  the  go 
almost  every  day  since.  My  office  and  headquarters  are  in 
Paris,  but  about  two-thirds  of  the  time  I  am  on  the  road 
|raveling  by  railroad  train,  auto  truck,  motorcycle  or  any- 
hing  else  that  I  can  hitch  on  to.  I  am  "Associate  Di- 
ector  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training  and  Ath- 
etics"  and  my  official  job  is  that  of  general  supervisor  of 
he  field  work.  That  takes  me  to  all  points  and  camps 
if  the  A.  E.  F.  I  have  covered  about  a  third  of  France 
ince  I  arrived  in  February  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
cover  the  other  two-thirds.  I  have  distributed  more 
han  $100,000  worth  of  baseball  supplies  in  the  various 
amps  in  the  last  three  weeks.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
sting  trips  that  I  have  made  was  by  auto  truck — ten  days 
f  it  and  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  road  covered.  Part 
f  the  trip  was  very  near  the  front,  where  I  could  hear 
he  battle  raging.  .  It  so  happened  that  I  was  only  a 
2W  miles  from  the  front  the  first  two  days  (March  21 
nd  22)  of  the  recent  German  offensive.  The  roar  of  the 
uns  did  not  let  up  one  hour  for  these  two  days  and  it  was 
o  terrible  I  have  no  way  of  telling  you  about  it,  to  con- 
ey the  thing  that  we  heard.  I  saw  German  aeroplanes 
oaring  above,  our  French  aircraft  guns  cracking  away  at 
lem.  On  one  occasion  the  shrapnel  from  the  bursting 
hells  of  the  aircraft  guns  dropped  on  the  road  and  over 
ur  auto  trucks.  I  went  through  a  big  piece  of  country 
'here    the    battle    cry,    "They    Shall    Not    Pass,"    originated. 

rode  through  miles  of  the  Marne  territory  spotted  with 
le  graves  of  soldiers  marked  only  with  wooden  crosses 
nd  through  village  after  village  that  had  been  riddled  with 
lells  of  the  German  guns.  That  happened  in  1914  and  the 
ldcmitable  French  people  of  that  section  had  returned  to 
lany  of  the  villages  and  were  cultivating  the  fields  and 
■ying  to   "live"  over  again.     It  was  a  strange  mixture  that 

saw  there — aeroplanes  soaring  overhead  (going  to  or 
om  the  front),  the  roar  of  battle  in  the  distance,  great 
lilitary  camps  everywhere  about  and  then  in  the  midst 
f  it  all  men,  women  and  young  children  gardening,  tend- 
lg  the  stock  and  tilling  the  soil  on  a  large  or  small 
cale — in  very  many  cases  plowing  around  the  graves  of 
lie  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  battles  of  1914  in 
lese  very  spots.  Since  the  present  German  offensive  has 
een  on  great  numbers  of  refugees  have  come  from  the 
orth  to  Paris  en  route  to  points  further  south,  away  from 
war  zone.  Their  woe  is  most  pathetic;  many  had 
one  back  after  being  driven  out  in  1914  and  had  re-estab- 
shed  their  simple  hdmes  and  little  farms  or  gardens, 
nly  to  he  driven  out  again  after  a  lot  of  hard  work  and 
le  promise  of  good  garden  crops  this  summer.  I  spent 
vo  nights  as  a  volunteer  in  one  of  the  Paris  railroad 
ations  helping  to  care  for  and  get  these  people  on  their 
ay.  The  manner  in  which  the  French  people  stood  up 
i  the  trials  of  body  and  soul  is  wonderful.  The  work 
lat  women  and  children  are  doing  over  here  makes  me 
mdder  with  fear  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  our  women 
id  children.  No  man  can  travel  over  France  as  I  have 
ithout  feeling  a  profound  and  solemn  gratitude  to  those 
■ave  people  who  have  kept  the  battle  from  our  shores. 
One  day  on  my  auto  truck  trip  I  visited  a  school  in 
ssion  in  a  town  of  about  10,000  people.  Three  men  and 
le  woman  were  conducting  the  school  and  doing  all  the 
One    of    the    men    had    been    in    the    war 
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for  two  years  and  was  so  badly  shot  in  the  shoulder  and 
arm  that  he  had  been  retired  trom  lurther  military  service. 
1  lound  him  teaching  scnool  with  all  the  calm  and  com- 
posure ot  a  Doctor  DVuicona.  J.  he  other  two  men  were 
loo  old  for  military  service.  The  woman  teacher  comd 
speak  about  as  much.  English  as  1  could  Jrrench.  1  talked 
to  tne  children  through  tne  woman's  help  and  got  a  great 
"rise"  out  of  them  by  having  come  halt  way  arounu  tne 
world  from  the  schools  of  ban  Francisco.  The  children 
elected  to  go  to  the  yard  with  me,  where  I  taught  them 
some  American  games.  The  school  children  over  liere  are 
one  comtort  and  joy.  \\  hen  1  get  stuck  with  my  French 
1  look  around  and  usually  find  a  child  who  helps  me.  Hie 
children  here  all  speak  a  few  words  of  English  (many 
are  employed  in  stores  to  make  it  easy  for  soldiers  tu 
buy)  and  they  are  much  smarter  than  older  people  in 
understanding  the  half-developed  French  of  sucn  people 
as  myself  and  the  average  soldier  from  America.  1  cannot 
tell  you  how  proud  1  am  of  the  American  soldier  boys. 
Ihey  are  the  best  looking  (husky,  strong  and  active)  boys 
in  any  of  the  armies.  'A  hey  are  behaving  very  well,  too. 
The  *'.  M.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross  and  ls.nignts  of  Coluinous 
are  doing  wondertul  work  in  assisting  the  Army  in  the 
care  and  preservation  of  the  conditions  and  morals  of  the 
men.  All  of  these  agencies  are  determined  that  the  boys 
shall  go  home  as  good  as  they  came.  1  have  made  two 
trips  to  General  1'ershing's  headquarters.  During  the  last 
trip  I  made  an  arrangement  for  presenting  the  lootnall  to 
the  marines  as  conceived  in  ban  -Francisco.  1  think 
Mayor  Kolph  will  hear  directly  from  General  Pershing  or 
one  of  his  sLaff  as  soon  as  the  event  is  actually  carried  out. 
1  cannot  give  details  in  this  letter,  but  1  shall  try  to 
send  you  tne  full  story  later.  1  may  say,  however,  that 
a  tine  stunt  will  be  pulled  off  and  good  old  San  Francisco 
will  be  right  there.  1  have  met  a  number  oi  men  trom 
California  and  some  from  San  Francisco.  Senators  Ben- 
son and  King  are  here  in  the  service  of  the  Y,  M.  C.  A. 
1  wish  1  could  tell  you  something  about  the  air  raids 
and  long  gun  shots  that  we  receive  in  .fans.  We  may 
not  write  about  these  things.  You,  no  doubt,  get  lots  of 
such    news    in    the    press    reports. 

1  think  of  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  board  very 
often.  1  have  no  hesitation  in  telling  you  that  I  am 
downright  homesick  for  you  all.  I'll  be  glad  when  we 
get  the  Hun  on  his  back  and  we  can  come  marching  home 
to  those  we  love.  1  trust  that  school  and  playground 
matters  are  going  well  and  that  you  personally  are  not 
having  to  battle  any  harder  than  when  I  left  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Vvith    affectionate    greetings    to    all    the    members    of    the  J 
Board  of  Education   and   the   Playground    Commission,    i    am,| 
Very    sincerely, 

(Signed)      E.    B.    DeGroot. 
*        *        * 


4.  Ability  to  arrange  recreational  activities,  such  as 
camp   entertainments   of  all   kinds. 

Sufficient  business  ability  to  adjust  working  conditions; 
keep    all    accounts;    buy    supplies    advantageously. 

5.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  essentials  and  preparation 
of   plain,   wholesome   diet. 

6.  Agricultural    experience   is   desirable. 

7.  Satisfactory    credentials    will    be    required. 
Duties: 

In    general    the  duties    of  a    supervisor   are: 

1.  To  superintend  the  unit  from  the  time  of  departure, 
en  route  to  the  place  of  employment,  while  in  camp,  and 
on    the   return    home. 

2.  To  understand  and  observe  strictly  the  economic 
standards  formulated  by  the  Woman's  Land  Army,  and  to 
permit  no  infringement  of  these  standards.  If  any  diffi- 
culty should  arise,  communicate  with  the  management  com- 
mittee,   Mrs.    Sydney    Joseph,    chairman. 

3.  To  act  as  mediator  between  unit  members  and  em- 
ployers. Employers  must  have  all  dealings  with  unit  mem- 
bers through  supervisor.  Supervisors  must  keep  employers 
lo    terms    of   contract. 

4.  To  purchase  supplies;  deduct  all  authorized  charges 
from  wages  and  advance  traveling  expenses  to  members  of 
unit   in   case  of  emergency. 

5.  To  see  that  kitchen,  living  quarters,  toilets,  etc.,  are 
kept  in  good  order;  to  plan  all  the  meals;  to  direct  the 
kitchen. 

6.  To  organize  the  unit  on  a  semi-military  basis,  ap- 
pointing squad  leaders  directly  responsible  to  the  super- 
visor. These  squad  leaders  will  be  responsible  for  prompt 
rising,  general  order  and  efficiency,  etc.  They  will  also 
direct    social    programs    and    daily    setting-up    exercises. 

7.  To  conduct  the  program  of  the  camp  and  undertake 
full  responsibility  for  the  general  conduct  and  work  of  the 
unit  members  under  her  care.  She  may  detail  unit  work- 
ers to  various  household  duties.  She  must  see  that  mem- 
bers  obey   orders   and   follow   the   rules  of  camp. 

S.  To  be  responsible  for  the  physical  welfare  of  the 
unit  members,  protecting  them  in  every  way  from  over- 
work or  strain,  and  administering  first  aid  in  simple  em- 
ergencies. 


,  J  jnitorial    work. 


TEACHERS,    ATTENTION!      WANTED    BY 
UNCLE    SAM! 

Strong,  able-bodied  women  over  eighteen  to  enlist  i 
the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America,  iNorthern  Caiiiorni 
Division,  for  a  term  of  at  least  lour  weeks.  The  won 
is  lacing  famine  and  the  world  looks  to  America  to  save  i. 
rood  will   wm    the   war! 

will    you    volunteer    to    help    produce    it? 

Owing    to    the    tiratt    and    tne    call    ol    special    war    activi 
ties,    the    shortage    ol    man    labor    in    agriculture    is    acute*/ 
thruughout  California. 

win  you  enjist  to   help   relieve  it? 

Husbands,  sons  ai.u  sweethearts  are  fighting  in  the 
trenches    to    help    make    the    world    safe    lor    uemocracy. 

Are  you  willing  to  fight  the  same  hgnt  in  tne  fields  of 
California    for    three    months? 

iou  can  pick,  sore,  cut,  pack  or  wrap  fruit.  You  can 
work  in  the  aryers  or  canneries.  You  can  do  truck  gar- 
dening, light  cultivating,  etc.  You  can  work  in  tne 
dairies  aim  help  handle  stock.  Y'ou  can  ue  cooks  to  units 
of  the   woman's  Land  -u-niy  or  in  individual  ranches. 

'teachers  oi  Calnornia,  we  want  womeii  oi  ni^n  charac- 
ter and  determination — women  who  are  responsible  and 
clear-sighted,  to  meet  this  situation.  it  will  put  to  tne 
supreme  test  the  quality  of  American  wo.nanhood.  Will 
you  help  us  convince  tne  farmer  that  t-aiiiomia  women 
can    make    gdod  in  the   orchards    and   on   the   larma.' 

Women  of  England,  I' ranee  and  Canada  have  done  even 
heavier    work    successfully. 

Are  you  going  to  let  them  beat  us?  Will  you  pledge 
your   vacation    to    bncle    Sam.-* 

Apply  to  the  local  organizer  of  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  in  your  own  home  community  and  she  will  enroll 
you  to  work  locally.  It  there  is  no  local  organizer  in 
your  home  .town,  and  call  lur  extra  woman  laoor  tne  re, 
apply  to  central  headquarters,  521  L  nderwood  building, 
ban  Francisco.  We  can  probably  place  you  -  with  a  unit 
made  up  trom  our  listed  reserve  army  of  workers  who  are 
to  be  sent  out  from  here  when  the  local  supply  has  been 
exhausted.  Enrollment  with  such  a  unit  will  guarantee  lo 
you  a  fair  wage  scale,  good  housing,  palatable  food  and 
wholesome    recreation. 

Join  a  unit  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  now;  take  the 
pledge  of  service  and  stick  to  your  job  until  the  need  is 
over.  Let  us  show  the  farmers  ot  California  that  our 
women  soldiers  of  the  soil  who  are  wearing  the  insignia 
of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  are  made  of  the  same  stutt  as 
her    boys    at   the   front. 

Many  capable  and  executive  teachers  will  probably  be 
needed  for  supervisors  (see  accompanying  notice),  but 
they  will  be  in  very  small  proportion  to  the  need  for  high 
caliber  workers  in  the  fruit  itself  and  that  need  we  hope 
to  meet  from  the  ranks  of  the  grammar  and  high  school 
teachers    of    Northern    California. 

Enlist  now !  Joan  of  Arc  left  the  soil  to  save  France, 
We    go    back    to    the    soil    TO    SAVE    AMERICA! 

*        *         * 
QUALIFICATIONS     FOR     UNIT     SUPERVISORS— RE- 
PORT    PREPARED     BY     MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE 
Mrs.    Sydney    Joseph,    Chairman 
Personal    Qualifications : 

1.  Tact  in  dealing  with  women,  individually  and  in 
groups. 

2.  Experience    in    the   following: 

(a)  School  or  association  work. 

(b)  Directors    of    young    women    in    school     and     recrea- 
tional  work. 

3.  Executive  ability  that  will  enable  her  to  arrange  for 
transportation;  organize  the  camp;  supervise  the  various 
departments,   and   deal   with   problems  of   conduct. 


BOOK    NOTES 

"A  Text-book  of  Botany,"  by  Charles  E.  Allen 
and  Edward  M.  Gilbert  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  publishers. 
Price,   $1.48. 

Modern    science     teaching    demands    that    the 
Icourse   in   botany   shall   include   the   fundamental 
llaws    and    facts    of    plant    life,    and    shall    give 
Prominence    to    the    practical,    sanitary    and    eco- 
lomic    aspects    of   the    subject.      This    book    pro- 
vides   material    for    such    a    course.      The    work 
begins   with   an   intensive  study  of  a  small  num- 
ier   of   plants   that  are   easily   available   and   that 
lire  important,  either  because  of  their  familiarity 
to   students  or   because  of  their  utility. 
I     Much    space    is    devoted    to    topics    pertaining 
to   agriculture,   to   the   prevention    of   diseases   of 
plants    of    economic    value,    and    to    the    eradica- 
tion of  plants  that  are  pests.     Forestry  and   for- 
est management  are  studied  with   the  aid   of  the 
most   recent   data.     The   illustrations   are   numer- 
ous and  of  unusual  excellence. 


Gum  &  Co.  will  publish  this  month  "Our 
Schools  in  War-time— and  After,"  by  Arthur  D. 
Dean  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. This  book  tells  what  the  schools  of 
France,  Germany,  England  and  America  are  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  war  service.  It  suggests  what 
further  the  schools  of  America  may  do.  Finally, 
it  considers  how  educators,  may  utilize  these 
new  responsibilities  and  opportunities  of  war- 
time to  effect  a  permanent  reorganization  for  a 
larger  and  more  efficient  educational  service 
after  the  war.  The  treatment  throughout  re- 
flects the  firm  belief  that  school  methods  used 
in  meeting  a  war  emergency  are  the  desirable 
ones  under  normal  conditions,  and  that  the 
schools  must  more  adequately  serve  the  normal 
demands    of   the    community. 

Dr.  Dean  writes  of  the  wonderful  work  of 
school  children  in  making  sand  bags,  Red  Cross 
splints  and  bed  racks;  of  their  utilizing  of  food 
products,  their  farm  service,  and  their  thrift 
in  garment  making.  He  gives  the  direct  and 
lasting  relationship  which  should  exist  between 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  the  public  schools, 
by  showing  the  possibilities  of  connecting  war 
service  work  in  bandage  making,  renovating 
clothing,  and  so  on,  with  community  work  for 
hospitals,  asylums  and  homes  after  the  war.  Dr. 
Dean  describes  the  splendid  war  service  now 
being  rendered  by  a  number  of  colleges  and 
technical  institutions  in  wireless  telegraphy,  avi- 
ation work,  library  and  engineering  laboratories, 
instruction  in  cantonments  and  quartermasters' 
service,  and  discusses  in  detail  the  probable  in- 
crease in  competition  between  idealistic  and 
practical  groups  of  studies  in  the  college  cur- 
riculum after  the  war. 
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Department  of  Geography 


Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks 

THE  AIM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

By  C.  K.  Studley 

Chico  State   Normal 

The  aim  of  any  subject  in  the  elementary 
schools  should  be,  for  the  most  part,  the 
same  as  the  g'eneral  aim  of  education.  It 
should  accept  its  share  of  the  burden  so 
that  the  work  of  educating  the  child  shall 
be  complete  and  uniform  in  every  direc- 
tion. Of  course,  there  are  minor  differ- 
ences inherent  in  the  subject  that  will 
make  for  a  differentiation  of  training  and 
a  goal  within  itself.  This  it  is  that  makes 
it  desirable  to  have  a  many-sided  course 
of  study. 

The  aim  of  education,  as  stated  by  lead- 
ing educators,  is  to  fit  the  individual  to 
his  environment.  For,  after  all,  the  ob- 
ject of  human  life  should  be  to  live  and 
let  live.  To  so  live  that  the  world  is  bet- 
ter because  the  individual  has  lived  in  it. 
Those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  con- 
tact will  realize  that  an  influence  for  good 
emanated  from  that  individual.  But  life 
should  mean  work  and  play,  poverty  and 
prosperity,  joy  and  sorrow.  It  is  best  that 
it  should  be  so  because  we  enjoy  life  the 
more  through  a  contrast  of  the  bitter  and 
the  sweet.  Too  much  of  the  latter  alone 
soon  becomes  unenjoyable  and  finally  sick- 
ening and  repulsive. 

To  be  able  to  fit  one  to  his  environ- 
ment we  must  realize  that  the  environ- 
ment is  constant  so  far  as  nature  is  con- 
cerned, but  shifting  in  so  far  as  man  is 
able  to  change  it.  So  our  environment  is 
constantly  moving  with  the  advance  of  civ- 
ilization and  in  order  to  realize  our  aim 
completely  we  must  look  into  the  future. 
In  other  words,  the  training  should  be 
such  as  to  create  in  the  individual  the 
ability  to  develop  in  the  proper  direction 
as  the  need  for  such  development  pre- 
sents itself.  He  should  be  able  to  make 
use  of  his  environment  for  protection  from 
his  natural  enemies  as  well  as  from  him- 
self, for  the  sake  of  gleaning  from  it  an 
honest  livelihood,  for  the  sake  of  develop- 
ing the  soul  within  him  so  that  it  may 
stand  out  as  a  mighty  peak  above  its  sur- 
roundings and  finally,  but  by  no  means 
least,  to  be  able  to  live  happily  with  his 
fellow  beings. 

The  Environment 

There  was  a  time  when  the  environment 
of  the   people  was  shut  in  by  the   sea  on 


one  side  and  a  lofty  mountain  on  the  other. 
When  journeys  of  a  few  miles  were  taken 
only  after  careful  and  painstaking  prepara- 
tion. When  to  venture  out  of  sight  of 
shore  meant   certain  destruction. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  shackles 
were  broken,  when  a  bold  navigator  ven- 
tured forth  on  an  unknown  sea  with  frail 
equipment  of  his  time.  He  not  only  faced 
the  dangers  known  to  all  of  his  time,  but 
he  also  had  faith  in  a  new  geography  and 
the  courage  to  stand  by  a  belief  which 
was  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  most  01 
the  learned  men  of  his  generation.  It  re- 
quired courage  such  as  has  been  exhibited 
by  few  men.  He  staked  his  life  on  it  and 
won.  Then  the  environment  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  No  longer  was  it  hedged  in 
by  high  mountains  or  inland  seas,  but,  in 
a  comparatively  short  time  ships  were  sail- 
ing the  seas  at  will  and  mountains  were 
climbed  with  more  or  less  difficulty. 

In  recent  times,  things  are  taking  place 
so  rapidly  that  it  is  only  with  difficulty 
that  we  are  able  to  keep  pace  with  them 
at  all. 

To  realize  how  rapidly  conditions  are 
changing,  we  need  to  go  back  but  a  few 
years,  as  compared  to  the  history  of  man- 
kind, to  the  time  when  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  confined  to  a  nar- 
row strip  of  land  along;  the  Atlantic  Coast. 
Here  the  people  settled  because  of  the  con- 
venience with  which  they  could  communi- 
cate with  the  mother  country  and  because 
of  more  or  less  favorable  natural  condi- 
tions. Here  certain  industries  sprang  up 
as  a  result  of  the  environment.  In  the 
New  England  States  the  short  swift  rivers 
favored  manufacturing,  while  in  Virginia 
the  soil  and  climate  favored  agricultural 
pursuits. 

It  was  several  years  after  the  founding 
of  these  colonies  that  the  migration  into 
the  Mississippi  Valley  began  to  filter 
through  the  passes  of  the  Appalachian  bar- 
rier. The  attempt  to  reach  the  region  be- 
yond these  mountains  was  made  in  order  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  settlements  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  upper  river  basin. 
Thus  the  barrier  held  the  colonies  together 
until  they  were  amply  strong  enough  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  Indians  and 
also  to  form  a  stable  self-government.  So 
it  may  be  seen  .that  the  environment  in  this 
case  afforded  quite  an  effective  barrier  that 
was  more  helpful  than  detrimental.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  obstruction  to  travel 
westward  the  population  would  have  spread 
out  so  that  it  would  have  been  an  easy 
prey  for  the  marauding  Indian  bands,  and 
the  scattered  settlements  would  have  made 
the  formation  of  any  satisfactory  form  of 
government  impossible  for  a  number  of 
years  to  come. 

Some  years  later,  when  gold  was  dis- 
covered in  California,  emigrants  began  to 
brave  the  danger  from  Indians  and  find 
their  way  into  the  new  region.  The  nat- 
ural barriers,  i.  e.,  the  plains,  the  deserts 
and  the  mountain  wildernesses,  were  a  seri- 
ous hindrance,  but  were  not  prohibitive. 
In  those  days  the  journey  from  the  Middle 
West  to  the  Far  West  took  about  three 
months    of    constant    travel,    while    to    go 


from    the    East    to    the    Far    West    meant 
nearly  twice  as  long. 

Soon  the  country  assumed  such  import- 
ance that  railroads  were  built  from  Eastl 
to  Far  West  and  the  time  of  transit  be- 
came decidedly  less.  The  barriers  almost 
disappeared  and  with  them  the  perils  ofj 
the  journey.  So  that  at  the  present  time; 
people  travel  in  comfort  from  the  Middle 
West  to  the  Far  West  in  less  than  three 
days,  where  it  used  to  take  three  months. 
From  the  East  the  journey  requires  five] 
days  instead  of  five  or  six  months. 

On  the  ocean,  like  progress  has  also  been 
made.    Not  only  have  steamships  taken  the] 
place  of  the  old  sailing  vessels,  thus  lessen- 
ing the  time  and  uncertainty  of  the  journey] 
across   the   ocean,   but   the   modern   steam-f 
ship    has    materially    lessened    the    time    ofj 
sailing   until   the   journey   from    San    Fran- 
cisco  to   Honolulu   takes   about  four   days 
The  trip  across  the  Pacific  has  been  short- 
ened correspondingly. 

The  establishment  of  telegraph,  tele 
phone  and  cable  lines  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  order  goods  in  Yokohama  and  have 
them  on  the  way  across  the  ocean  the  same 
day.  Thus  saving',  not  only  the  time  dif- 
ference between  the  old  and  the  new  rates; 
of  going  and  coming,  but  eliminating  en 
tirely  the  journey  in  one  direction.  In 
this  way  we  have  direct  communication 
with  all  of  the  more  important  parts  ol 
the  earth's  surface. 

The  result  of  all  this  has  been  to  brin 
cities  and  countries  closer  together.  Wher 
a  century  ago  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles,  and  many  times  a  less  distance; 
meant  three  to  five  days'  time,  at  present 
we  could  cover  a  distance  of  from  three! 
to  five  thousand  miles  in  the  same  length 
of  time.  Since  we  are  as  near  to  a  place, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  as  it  takes  time 
to  reach  it,  one  can  readily  see  that  our 
immediate  environment  has  been  extended 
immensely.  What  was  to  us,  formerly,  a 
remote  region  is  today  our  next-door  neigh- 
bor. Thus  have  modern  science  and  in- 
vention overcome  many  barriers  of  ou 
physical   environment. 

All   of  this   has   had   its   effect  not   onlj 
on  individuals  but  it  has  also  had  a  great 
deal  to   do  with   the  growth   of  commerc 
and  industry.     Formerly  a  region  like  Cali- 
fornia  could   produce   only   what   it   needed 
for    local    consumption    except    such    com- 
modities   as    could    be    shipped    great    dis- 
tances.    It  is  now  able  to  market  all  sorts 
of    perishable    articles    on    account    of    the 
rapid  transportation  and  better  methods  of 
caring   for   the   produce   in    transit.      Hides 
and    tallow    were    California's    early   contri-l 
bution  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but: 
at    present   its    range    of    commercial    prod-l 
ucts  is  almost  limitless  in  variety. 

The  broadening  of  our  environment  and! 
the  rapid  growth  of  commerce  and  industry 
have  necessitated  a  general  cultural  adjust 
ment.  That  is,  where  we  take  the  mean 
ing  of  culture  to  be  general  knowledge  01 
information. 

Geography,  therefore,  carries  with  it,  ill 
addition  to  the  aim  of  teaching  us  our  en] 
vironment,  the  aim  of  placing  before  th 
pupil  a  vast  amount  of  information  of  a 
high  cultural  value.  Perhaps  it  is  not  toa 
much  to  say  that  flo  other  subject  is  as 
valuable  for  the  purpose  of  general  culture 
as  this  subject  which  deals  with  people  and 
their  environment. 
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The  great  cultural  value  may  be  the 
better  appreciated  if  one  stops  to  consider 
the  great  stores  of  knowledge  that  are 
available  on  the  subject  of  geography. 
From  a  consideration  of  the  nineteen  en- 
cyclopedic volumes  by  Recluse,  which 
form  a  brief  treatise  on  the  different  parts 
of  the  earth,  one  may  turn  to  the  more 
recent  storehouses  of  information — the 
books,  magazines,  papers  and  various  other 
periodicals  that  are  constantly  adding  to 
the  fund  of  information  on  the  subject. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  subject  seems 
almost   inexhaustible. 

After  all  this  culture  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  his 
environment.  He  is  not  completely  adapt- 
ed to  his  locality  or  to  the  world  in  gen- 
eral until  he  is  familiar  with  many  things 
far  beyond   his   neighborhood. 

The  problem  of  citizenship  is  one  in  the 
solution  of  which  geography  should  play  a 
very  important  part.  The  problem  has  to 
do  with  both  native  and  foreign-born  peo- 
ple who  aspire  to  citizenship  within  our 
Nation.  In  the  case  of  those  born  within 
our  boundaries  the  problem  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  one  of  teaching  the  environ- 
ment and  its  relation  to  the  other  parts  of 
our  Nation.  We  also  need  to  show  the 
relation  of  our  Nation  to  the  world  in 
general. 

Take  a  journey  through  the  foreign 
quarters  of  any  large  city  or  call  to  mind 
the  slum  district  of  New  York  City  as  it 
existed  before  the  days  of  the  tenement 
reform  and  one  cannot  help  realizing  the 
problem  that  confronts  him  in  making  use- 
ful American  citizens  of  these  ragged, 
half-starved  little  creatures  entrusted  to 
our  world  for  care  and  protection.  To 
get  such  a  picture  one  needs  only  to  read 
a  chapter  or  two  from  Jacob  Riis,  "The 
Making  of  an  American"  or  his  "How  the 
Other  Half  Lives."  Here  the  pictures  are 
painted  so  vividly  and  so  accurately  that 
one  cannot  help  seeing  the  poor  suffering 
humanity  struggling  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  oppression  and  assume  the  new  garb 
of  freedom  in  a  free  country.  Many  of 
these  were  born  in  foreign  countries  where 
habits  and  customs  were  far  different  from 
those  of  our  own  land.  We  not  only  need 
to  learn  of  those  habits  and  customs  in  or- 
der to  know  how  to  reach  the  individual 
with  our  message,  but  we  need  to  prepare 
the  message  that  will  place  before  him  the 
true  ideals  of  his  chosen  country  so  that 
he  may  grow  into  them  and  into  useful  citi- 
zenship. 

Geography,  when  properly  taught,  should 
bring  home  to  the  student  of  the  subject, 
in  a  small  way  at  least,  the  fact  that  even 
the  barren  waste  of  the  desert  or  semi- 
desert  region  has  its  blessings  no  less  than 
the  more  fertile  plains  or  the  river  valley. 
Since  there  is  a  lack  of  moisture  there  will 
also  be  a  lack  of  plant  growth  to  take  food 
from  the  soil.  A  general  result  of  this  is 
that  the  fertility  of  the  region  is  conserved 
until  such  a  time  as  man  is  able  to  readjust 
the  environment  to  the  extent  of  supplying 
moisture  by  irrigation.  The  region  will 
come  into  its  own  under  irrigation  and 
"blossom  as  the  rose."  This  also  brings 
about  co-operation  among  the  people  in 
that  particular  region.  By  co-operation 
they  are  able  not  only  to  get  better  re- 
turns from  the  soil  but  to  get  better  re- 
turns from  life  in  general.  More  com- 
munity spirit  means  more  advancement  and 


Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  High  Schools 

The  percentage  of  cities  and  towns  in  each  State  whose  high  schools  teach  Gregg 
Shorthand  exclusively  is  indicated  by  the  dark  areas  and  figures;  all  other  systems  com- 
bined, white. 
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Shorthand  is  taught  in  the  high  schools  of  2.S99  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 
Of  these  2,171  (or  75%)  are  teaching  Gregg  Shorthand;  331  (or  11%),  Benn  Pitman;  101  (or 
4%),  Isaac  Pitman;  66  (or  2%),  Graham;  32  (or  1%),  Munson;  all  other  systems  combined, 
198  (or  7%). 

The  leadership  of  Gregg  Shorthand  in  the  private  schools  is  even  greater — more  than 
85%    of   these    schools   are    teaching   the    system. 

Gregg  Shorthand  has  displaced  some  other  system — Pitman  Shorthand  for  the  most 
part — in  practically  all  of  these  schools.  Moreover,  wherever  it  is  introduced  into  a  new 
school    or   takes   the    place   of   some    other    system   in   an   established   school — it   stays. 

These  facts  are  of  vital  importance  for  the  reason  that  they  show  conclusively  that 
the  educational  authorities  of  the  country,  in  overwhelming  majority,  consider  Gregg 
Shorthand    better   than    any   other    system.  , 

Careful,  critical  comparison  of  results  obtained  with  it  has  convinced  them  of  its  un- 
questionable   superiority    in    speed,    accuracy    and  ease   of  learning. 
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more  real  enjoyment  in  life.  It  should  also 
drive  home  the  lesson  that  by  proper  use 
of  our  strength  we  conserve  it ;  that  idle- 
ness means  atrophy  and  decay.  This  can 
be  shown  by  numerous  examples  and  by 
the  general  contrast  of  the  lives  of  people 
in  the  tropics  and  in  temperate  regions. 
Over-exertion  as  well  as  under-exertion 
tend  to  weaken  and  destroy  instead  of 
making  stronger  and  building  up.  That  is 
to  say,  "the  struggle  for  existence  strength- 
ens man  when  the  reward  is  more  than  a 
bare  existence."  Life  should  be  strenuous 
enough  to  call  for  the  best  there  is  in  man, 
but  not  so  severe  that  he  forgets  all  else  in 
the  endeavor  to  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether. 

Superintendent  Thompson  of  Monrovia,  author  of  "Mini- 
mum Essentials,"  has  perfected  cards  for  non-dictation 
spelling  and  standardized  research  tests.  These  are  re- 
markable in  their  simplicity  and  of  great  value  as  aids 
to    teachers    and    supervisors. 

Teachers  who  desire  employment  during  vacation,  or 
who    desire    to    study    law,    should    write    to    the    Blackstone 

Institute,    239    Geary    street,    for    full    particulars. 
*  :|;  =;= 

E.  T.  Mathes,  formerly  president  of  the  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  State  Normal  school,  is  now  in  France  engaged  in 
Y.   M.   C.   A.   work. 

Homer  B.  Sprange,  president  of  Mills  College  in  1885-6, 
author  and  soldier,  died  at  Newton,  Mass.,  March  3,  aged 
eighty-eight. 

The  San  Francisco  School  Board  will  hold  a  competitive 
examination  on  June  10  for  teachers  for  elementary  grades. 
At  least  fifty  of  the  successful  applicants  will  be  needed 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  term. 


UNIONS    AND    BUNIONS 
By    G.    F.    S. 
(Being    the    first    of    a    series    of    articles,    based    on    per- 
sonal   knowledge   or   experience,    advocating    the    county   unit 
plan    of   school    management    as    against    the   obsolete    and    in- 
efficient  trustee   plan.) 


A  bunion  is  an  excrescence  that  wants  things  his 
own  way.  He  is  the  product  of  neglect — neglect  by 
the  district  he  rules.  He  is  usually  sore  and  he 
makes    everything    in    the    neighborhood    sore. 


Bunion  No.  1  was  czar  of  a  little  mountain  district  in 
San  Diego  county.  Perhaps  "kaiser"  is  the  right  word, 
for    he    was    heavily    flavored    with    Prussian. 

That    year    teachers    were    scarce,    especially    men    teachers. 

The  school  was  a  two-by-four  institution,  enrolling 
twenty-four  pupils,  averaging  seventeen,  paying'  $60  a 
month,    term    eight    and    one-half    months. 

The  "kaiser"  liked  to  carry  over  a  balance  each  year. 
But  he  was  opposed  to  levying  a  special  tax.  He  owned 
"brcperty,"    you    see. 

And  the  school  was  steenty-two  miles  from  civilization, 
and  the  general  store  charged  one  cent  on  each  box  of 
matches    for    freight    charges    up    the   grade. 

So! 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  "19-nevermind"  Mr. 
Bunion  came  to  the  county  seat  with  a  load  of  honey. 
He  deemed  it  a  good  time  to  interview  the  county  super- 
intendent about  a  new  teacher.  The  former  one  (they 
had  a  new  teacher  every  year)  had  made  her  fortune  or 
something    and    had    served    notice    of    quitting. 

Coinciden tally,  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  a  young  man, 
newly  certificated  on  examination,  who  had  turned  his 
back  on  a  $75-per-month-and-every-month-in-the-year  job 
merely  because  he  thought  he  could  do  more  good  as  a 
teacher,    entered    the    superintendent's    office. 

"Mere's  just  the  teacher  for  you,  Mr.  Bunion  !"  cried 
the  superintendent  enthusiastically.  "Now  you  two  fellows 
get   together  and   agree   on   things." 

"Where    is   your    school  ?"    asked    the    teacher. 

"Oh,    aboud    feefty-two    miles    nort'." 

"And  what    do   you   offer?" 

"Veil,    I   haff   a  nice   house  and   a   leedle   bet-room — " 

"Why,   do  you   expect   the   teacher  to   board   with   you?" 

"Of  course.  I  can't  run  der  school  mitout  a  leedle 
brofit." 

"But   what   salary  do  you   offer?" 

"Veil,  I  t'ink  feefty  dollar  is  enuff  for  any  goot  teacher. 
You    see,    ve — ■" 

But  the  young  man  had  spun  on  his  heel  and  quit  the 
room. 

-^w  THE    PUNCH:     The   county    unit    plan    will    deprive 

tt^^  the    kaisers    of    big    graft    as    well    as    petty    graft. 

(To    be    tincanned) 
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Grade  Teachers'  Clubs 


(F}y  Selina  Bunion 


The  Grade  Teachers'  page  is  published  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  elementary 
school;  to  cultivate  a  closer  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship; to  discuss  fairly,  freely  and  truth- 
fully all  questions  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  teachers  and  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  to  use  its  influence  and  its  col- 
umns to  bring  the  general  public  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  value— educational,  cultural 
and  moral— of  the  grade  teachers  to  the 
community.      "The   teacher    is   the   school." 

*  #        * 
GUIDING  THOUGHTS 

Let  me  be  a  little  kinder, 
Let  me  be  a  little  blinder 
To  the  faults  of  those   about  me. 
Let  me  praise  a  little  more; 
Let  me  be,  when  I  am  weary, 
Just  a  little  bit  more  cheery; 
Let  me  serve  a  little  better 
Those  that  I  am  striving  for. 

Let  me  be  a  little  braver 

When  temptation  bids  me  waver; 

Let  me  strive  a  little  harder 

To  be  all  that  I  should  be; 

Let  me  be  a  little  meeker 

With   the  brother  that   is   weaker; 

Let  me  think  more  of  my  neighbor, 

And  a  little  less  of  me. 

— Author  unknown. 

*  *       * 

CO-OPERATION 
By    Mrs.    Sue    L.    Fratis 

President  -Wilson  says:  "A  good  American,  I"  think,  is 
the  man  who  has  learned  to  co-operate  in  work."  A  short 
time  ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  attend  a  banquet  at  the 
Fairmont  where  a  number  of  able  speakers  addressed  us. 
Dr.  Wheeler  told  us  in  his  talk  how  the  extension  work  of 
the  university  was  growing  beyond  expectations,  how  re- 
mote parts  of  Nevada  and  California  were  being  touched, 
and  that  co-operation  from  all  classes  of  people  was  making 
possible  the   great  usefulness  of  the  university. 

The  second  speaker  emphasized  the  necessity  of  the  use 
of  better  English  and  said  that  this  could  be  gained  only 
through  the  co-operation  of  all  people  interested  in  the 
speaking  and  teaching  of  it  correctly.  Warden  Johnson  of 
San  Quentin  was  the  third  speaker.  He  told  us  that  of  the 
twenty-two  hundred  inmates  in  the  penitentiary  today,  over 
half  were  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and  over  five  hun- 
dred under  twenty-one,  proving  that  youth  and  crime  go 
hand  in  hand;  that  every  penal  institution  in  our  land  is 
a  monument  to  neglected  childhood,  and  that  were  there 
closer  co-operation  between  the  homes  and  the  schools 
there  would  be  fewer  criminals. 

Then  a  very  eminent  doctor  told  us  that  our  present 
great  war  is  the  result  of  competition.  Had  there  been  co- 
operation between  nations  there  would  be  no  war.  By  the 
close  of  the  evening  I  was  fully  convinced  that  co-opera- 
tion meant  many  things.  It  meant  education  of  the  masses 
better    English,    fewer    criminals  .and    no    war. 

As  I  look  at  the  many  problems  confronting  teachers,  I 
realize  that  the  solving  of  them  will  rest  primarily  with 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  that  will  dominate  the  members 
that  make  up  the  profession.  As  people,  irrespective  of 
professions,  we  are  accustomed  to  think  in  terms  of  groups, 
consequently,  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  we  have  to  learn 
is  that  of  overcoming  selfishness.  Where  there  is  true  co- 
operation there  can  be  no  selfishness,  for  all  personal  equa- 
tions must  be  eliminated,  and  only  problems  for  the  benefit 
of  groups  be  considered.  Some  good  man  has  said  that 
the  greatest  benefit  we  will  derive  from  this  great  war  will 
be  that  we  will  learn  to  leave  our  trenches  of  isolation  as 
a  Nation  and  climb  the  mountain  tops  of  universal  service. 
He  is  right,  and  for  a  Nation  to  do  this,  the  individual 
must  first  learn  the  lesson  of  co-operation  and  fear  the  re- 
sults   of    competition. 

As  teachers  we  are  vitally  interested  in  those  things  that 
go  to  make  up  the  round  of  our  profession.  We  think  of 
crowded  class-rooms,  crowded  courses  of  study,  supervision, 
nften  inadequate  salary,  lack  of  tenure  of  office,  profes- 
sional reading  and  study,  leaves  of  absence,  sabbatical  year, 
jqual  pay  for  equal  service,  transfers,  dismissals,  ratings, 
standards    in    education,    and    the    many    interruptions    that 


come  during  a  day  too  short,  by  far,  for  the  amount  to  be 
done.  Because  we  are  conscientious  we  try  to  do  every- 
thing arranged  for  us,  and  worry  if  our  standard  of  class 
work    seem    to    lower    for    lack    of    time    to    teach    thoroughly. 

We  know  that  some  things  should  be  remedied;  that 
schools  are  made  for  children,  and  that  for  children  to  get 
the  most  from  them,  the  demands  on  the  teacher  must  be 
reasonable,  her  remuneration  sufficient  for  her  to  live  up  to 
the  standard  society  has  fixed  for  her,  her  tenure  of  office 
safe  enough  so  that  the  close  of  each  school  year  will  not 
find  her  worrying  over  her  bread  and  butter  for  the.  next 
year;  transfers  and  dismissals  should  not  come  as  complete 
surprises,  but  sufficient  notice  should  be  given  so  that  she 
may  have  a  fair  chance  in  the  game;  and  that  ratings  on 
her  work  be  done  by  people  competent  to  judge  imperson- 
al 1  v. 

We  may  talk  among  ourselves  till  doomsday  and  we 
will  never  get  anywhere  towards  the  solving  of  our  prob- 
lems. It  is  only  when  we  meet  on  common  ground,  study 
our  needs  and  sensibly  plan  a  way  out  of  our  difficulties 
that  we  will  ever  accomplish  anything.  This  is  the  begin- 
ning of  co-operation  and  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
teachers'  clubs,  a  wonderful  step  towards  righting  some  of 
our  problems.  Primarily  the  formation  of  these  clubs 
should  be  constructive  work.  They  should  consider  such 
questions  as  courses  of  study,  for  every  course  of  study 
should  be  made  by  committees  of  capable  class-room  teach- 
ers, and  not  by  educational  experts  who  know  everything 
about  the  theory  of  education  and  nothing  about  practical 
class-room  work.  So,  also,  the  questions  of  professional 
reading  and  study,  equal  pay  for  equal  service,  leaves  of 
absence,  sabbatical  year,  transfers,  dismissals,  ratings,  and 
standards  in  education  should  all  be  carefully  considered  by 
committees  of  teachers  working  in  direct  co-operation  with 
their   superintendent   and  his   assistants. 

This  is  the  only  way  in  which  these  matters  can  be 
handled  satisfactorily,  to  my  mind,  and  gives  opportunity 
for  every  interested  teacher  to  aid  in  their  solution.  Hence 
every  teacher  should  be  a  member  of  a  club,  for  she  is  the 
beneficiary. 

Such  problems  as  maximum  class-room  enrollment,  salary 
and  tenure  of  office  should  be  solved,  and  will  be  solved, 
only  through  co-operation  with  the  public.  Teaching  has 
never  been  made  a  standardized  profession.  This  is  due 
to  several  causes.  The  majority  of  people  who  go  into  the 
work  think  of  it  only  as  a  stepping-stone  to  something  else. 
A  very,  very  small  per  cent  of  the  700,000  teachers  in  our 
schools  of  the  United  States  today  are  making  of  it  a  life 
profession.  The  average  term  of  service  is  less  than  four 
years,  so  the  profession  is  made  up  in  most  instances  of 
those  who  have  not  a  life  interest  in  the  things  that  will 
go  towards  making  our  work  a  recognized,  standardized 
profession. 

In  France  a  person  who  intends  to  become  a  teacher 
signs  with  the  government  a  ten-year  contract.  He  or  she 
may  take  a  leave  of  absence,  may  marry,  bear  a  family — 
still  those  years  of  service  are  forthcoming.  This  dignifies 
the  profession,  and  is  more  apt  to  insure  the  permanent 
worker. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  bill  relative  to 
the  maximum  class-room  enrollment  of  forty  interested 
many  of  us.  We  know  it  did  not  pass.  Every  teacher 
knows  the  results  of  crowded  class-rooms — retardation,  dis- 
couraged boys  and  girls,  increased  tax  rate  for  property 
holders,  and  wornout  teachers.  In  Oakland  alone  last 
year  retardation   cost   the  city   $120,000. 

Teachers  know  these  things.  We  must  let  the  public 
know  them,  and  this  can  be  done  only  through  co-opera- 
tion with  civic  bodies.  The  one  body  that  teachers  should 
naturally  work  with  is  the  Parent  Teachers'  Association. 
All  over  our  land  today  they  are  becoming  a  wonderful 
power.  Their  interests  are  primarily,  child  welfare.  They 
are  non-political,  non-sectarian,  and  partial  only  to  the 
needs  of  children.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  class- 
room teachers  the  needs  of  the  schools.  When  we  learn 
to  work  with  these  mothers'  clubs,  giving  them  the  insight 
into  the  needs  of  schools  and  teachers,  we  will  have  an 
untold  power  back  of  us.  To  solve  the  class-room  enroll- 
ment we  need  more  money  for  the  elementary  schools.  This 
comes  through  legislation.  Public  sentiment  gives  us  our 
laws.  When  we  are  wise  enough  to  enlist  the  mothers  in 
our  cause  we  will  get  the  public  sentiment  we  want,  and 
the  public  sentiment  will  give  us  the  legislation  we  want. 
Right  here,  with  our  mothers'  clubs,  is  the  opportunity, 
golden    before   us,    and   yet   we   are   not   using   it. 

The  matter  of  adequate  salary  will  only  be  adjusted 
when  public  sentiment  gives  it  to  us.  The  committees 
that  are  appointed  to  decide  such  a  question  should  be 
made  up  of  nine-tenths  of  capable  business  men  and  one- 
tenth  of  school  people.  We,  as  school  people,  know  our 
needs,  but  an  uninformed  public  knows  little  and  cares 
less.  Tenure  of  office  will  also  be  the  result  of  public 
sentiment. 

In  Oakland  this  year  the  School  Women  s  Club  has 
worked  in  co-operation  with  several  civic  bodies.  We  be- 
came federated  with  the  Oakland  Federation  of  Mothers' 
Clubs,    and    our    membership    entitled    us    to    two    delegates 


and  the  president.  Oakland  Federation  represents  almost 
2,000  mothers,  and  we  are  almost  500  strong.  Our  prob- 
lems are  so  much  the  same  that  we  know  there  has  been 
no    mistake. 

The  first  matter  that  came  before  the  School  Women's 
Club  last  August  was  the  establishment  of  our  first  day 
nursery.  Our  Superintendent,  Mr.  Hunter,  said  this  could 
be  done,  providing  the  school  women  could  furnish  it.  In- 
stinctively we  turned  to  our  mothers'  clubs  for  help,  with 
the  result  that  our  day  nursery  is  an  established  fact,  its 
larder  full,  and  the  maintenance  fund  ample.  Practically 
every  mothers'  club  in  Oakland  is  giving  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  nursery,  and  a  general  spirit  of  interested  ser- 
vice   is    shown. 

The  next  item  of  interest  before  us  will  be  to  help  in 
the  establishment  of  our  two  community  schools.  These  - 
will  need  demonstration  cottages  and  penny  lunches.  So 
well  organized  are  our  forces  of  co-operation  now  that  I 
know  I  am  safe  in  predicting  that  the  school  women  and 
the  mothers'  clubs  will  act  together  in  the  maintenance  of 
these. 

Growing  out  of  this  co-operation  has  come  the  question, 
"What  school  measures  do  you  wish  us  to  endorse?"  Un- 
hesitatingly I  have  said,  "More  money  for  the  elementary 
schools,"  and  they  have  pledged  their  support.  We  are 
working  together  in  putting  on  censored  motion  pictures  for 
our  boys  and  girls.  We  are  also  part  of  the  committee 
on  philanthrophy — supplying  clothing  and  shoes  to  needy 
children — thus    aiding   the   attendance   department. 

Every  monthly  meeting  the  School  Women's  Club  report 
is  received  along  with  the  Mothers'  Club's  reports.  It  is 
the  natural  thing  for  the  home  and  the  school  to  work 
together,  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  when  teach- 
ers co-operate  with  mothers'  clubs — attend  their  meetings, 
become    acquainted. 

Another  means  of  co-operation  has  come  through  affilia- 
tion with  the  California  Legislative  Council,  representing 
80,000  women  in  our  State.  This  council  sponsors  three 
bills  each  legislative  session.  These  bills  are  chosen  by 
referendum,  and  when  once  chosen  are  studied  and  sup- 
ported by  the  thousands  of  women  making  up  the  council. 
To  me  it  is  a  great  educational  force.  We  do  not  know 
that  our  special  bill  asking  for  more  money  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  will  be  chosen,  but  we  hope  to  receive  a 
little  recognition  this  year,  and  so,  perhaps,  when  all 
school  women's  clubs  decide  it  is  wise  to  co-operate  with 
this  civic  body,  a  school  measure  may  each  year  find  a 
place   among  the   three   selected   bills. 

We  are  working  also  with  the  Public  Welfare  League, 
the  Councils  of  National  and  State  Defense,  and  the  Civic 
Center   League. 

In  all  this  thought  on  co-operation  there  is  still  one 
greater  reason  why  we  as  teachers  should  be  in  close 
touch  with  public  bodies.  In  going  over  an  educational 
magazine  a  week  ago  I  ran  across  this  article  by  Dr.  Pay- 
son  Smith,  commissioner  of  education,  Massachusetts.  In 
part  he  said:  "I  am  concerned  very  deeply  by  some  de- 
velopments in  education  that  I  have  noticed  since  we  en- 
tered this  war,  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  war  that 
I  hoped  we  would  not  make  this  a  children's  war.  I 
hoped  that  we  should  not  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  things 
which  are  so  imperative  for  the  democracy  of  the  future. 
I  am  a  little  concerned  by  some  of  the  things  I  have  heard. 
For  example,  I  am  told  that  50,000  boys  and  girls  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  are  out  of  school — 15,000 
more  than  the  normal  number.  There  is  already  a  move- 
ment in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  curtail  the  program 
with  reference  to  the  vital  elements  of  our  education.  A 
school  committee  passing  upon  a  certain  request  for  spe- 
cial appropriations  said:  "This  is  not  a  time  to  increase 
appropriations  for  education.'  Others  say  that  this  is  not 
the  time  to  increase  the  salaries  paid  to  our  teachers.  I 
want  to  say,  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity,  that  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  it  has  been  so  absolutely  vital 
to  make  appropriations  for  education.  I  am  finding  that 
there  is  already  a  reduction  of  about  14  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  young  women  who  are  attending  State  normal 
schools.  This  means  that  two  years  from  now  10,000 
children  will  be  under  untrained  teachers.  We  ought 
to  see  what  we  can  learn  from  the  example  of  Eng- 
land. England  did  as  we  are  attempting  to  do — make 
changes  in  the  program  and  decrease  appropriations.  As 
a  result  500,000  boys  and  girls  were  out  of  school.  Juvenile 
crime  increased.  England  today  is  considering,  and  will 
doubtless  carry  through,  a  program  which  will  appropriate 
for  education  30  per  cent  more  than  was  ever  appropriated." 

There  never  was  a  time  when  it  meant  so  much  to  be  a 
teacher — in  our  hands  is  the  destiny  of  tomorrow.  If  we 
can  get  a  glimpse  of  what  this  means,  we  will  surely 
realize  that  all  our  efforts  must  be  directed  today  towards 
the  co-operation  of  all  intelligent  working  bodies,  so  that 
mutual  understanding  and  appreciation  of  each  other's  life 
work  will  make  our  principles  of  democracy  a  living  thing, 
loved,   respected   and   enduring.      Therefore — 

"Look  to  this  day!     For  it.  is  life, 
The  very  life  of  life. 
In    its  brief   course  lie   all    the  varieties 
And  realities  of  your  existence; 
The  bliss  of  growth, 
The    glory    of   action. 
The  splendor  of  beauty  : 
For  yesterday  is  but  a  dream. 
And    tomorrow    is    only    a    vision. 
But  today   well   lived 

Makes  every  yesterday  a  dream  of  happiness, 
And   every   tomorrow  a  vision   of  hope. 
Look   well   therefore  to   this   day!" 
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THE   DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE    MU- 
SICAL CONSCIOUSNESS   OF 
THE   CHILD 

By  Cora  W.  Jenkins 
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Oakland,  Cal. 

This  may  seem  a  rather  long  title  for  a 
treatise  if  the  simple  one,  "Music  Teach- 
ing," would  suffice;  but  "Music  Teaching" 
will  not  suffice,  and  since  we  are  daily  dis- 
covering new  and  wonderful  possibilities 
regarding  the  inner  consciousness  of  the 
child,  and  trying  very  systematically  to 
permit  them  expression,  I  shall  have  to 
adhere   to  my   chosen   topic. 

In  the  first  place,  one  has  to  believe  in 
the  inner  consciousness  of  music.  We 
must  just  as  naturally  know  that  the  child 
can  sing  and  play  as  the  bird  on  the  bough 
can  warble.  We  would  never  think  of 
going  through  the  woods  wondering  if  this 
grey  bird  could  pipe  a  tune  or  that  yellow 
canary  its  morning  song.  We  know,  per- 
adventure,  they  all  chirp  and  sing  and,  with 
no  fine  distinction,  the  very  appearance  of 
the  bird  on  the  bough  means  a  song  to  the 
high  heavens. 

Our  human  children  are  denied  much 
and  given  much  by  reason  of,  first,  inher- 
ited tendencies;  second,  environment; 
third,  persistent  or  personal  force  and  its 
apparent  lack. 

One  of  the  most  damaging  influences  is 
that  of  acknowledged  limitation  through 
direct  inheritance.  The  child  cannot  sing 
because  his  father  could  not;  or  lacks  a 
rhythmic  sense  because  of  a  grandfather; 
cannot  accompany  because  of  a  similar  de- 
fection on  the  part  of  the  mother;  when 
in  reality  these  are  merely  negative  and 
undeveloped  qualities  in  musical  conscious- 
ness, common  to  the  human  race  and  not 
in  the  least  peculiar  to  this  or  that  par- 
ticular family. 

Set  in  operation  positive  qualities  and 
what  is  the  result?  A  new  type — naive, 
original,  individual,  the  center  of  a  fresh 
set  of  stimulating  and  productive  ideas, 
because  differing  ethically  and  spiritually 
from  the  grandfather,  the  father  and  the 
mother! 

A  case  in  hand — two  little  girls  who 
entered  our  school  at  five  and  six  years 
of  age.  I  remember  their  apparent  limita- 
tions very  well,  as  both  were  tone  deaf 
(so  called)  and  came  of  a  family  hitherto 
frankly  unmusical.  We  had  their  interest 
from  the  beginning  and  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  parents  for  regular  at- 
tendance at  lessons,  systematic  practice  and 
encouragement   of   industry. 

In  short,  we  were  left  free  to  win  if  we 
could — and  we  did  by  manifold  processes 
of    developing    first    the    consciousness    of 


hearing  related  sounds ;  of  musical  sen- 
tences with  words,  musical  sentences  with- 
out words ;  the  tonality  of  the  scale  as  a 
whole  and  in  parts ;  the  association  of 
rhythmic  and  simple  harmonic  ideas ;  the 
small  descriptive  instrumental  forms;  a 
"Lullaby,"  "The  Bird  in  the  Woods,"  "The 
Little  Girl  in  the  Wind,"  "Doll  House- 
keeping," etc. ;  the  imagery  of  child  life 
constantly  invoked  and  made  into  the  kind 
of  little  story  that  charms  at  an  age  when 
all  the  world's  a  story  book ! 

Before  many  months  these  two  little 
girls  began  to  sing  in  tune,  to  recognize 
melodies,  to  play  musically  in  their  baby 
fashion.  The  years  of  careful  study  have 
gone  on.  Now  at  high  school  age,  one  is 
playing  violin  excellently,  not  only  in  solo 
work,  but  in  the  high  school  orchestra,  the 
other,  perfecting  herself  at  the  piano,  and 
both  capable  of  appreciating  the  best  in 
music,  and  intensely  alive  to  their  possi- 
bilities  for  unlimited   progress. 

Contrast  this  experience  with  another 
case  of  direct  inheritance,  interwoven  quite 
as  closely  with  environment.  A  boy  of  ten 
was  brought  to  us  from  an  avowedly  un- 
musical home,  plus  a  father  who  hated 
music.  The  boy  was  never  allowed  to 
practice  when  the  father  was  in  the  house. 

What  happened?  Did  we  win?  Indeed 
not.  The  boy  had  the  same  cheerful  dis- 
position that  his  father  had,  in  a  reaction- 
ary sort  of  way. 

Ordered  about  brusquely  at  home,  ren- 
dered aggressive  and  obstinate,  he  took  it 
out  on  us  and  the  gentle  art  of  music,  like 
wounded  love,  "lay  bleeding." 

In  countless  families  they  do  not  know 
whether  the  child  is  musical  or  not,  but, 
with  splendid  fervor,  they  are  going  to 
give  it  a  chance.  We  always  enjoy  these 
families  and  our  very  personal  share  in  de- 
veloping the  hidden  gift. 

Appreciation  coupled  with  understanding- 
is  the  best  kind  of  a  halo  around  the  head 
of  a  family!  For  the  child  in  that  at- 
mosphere, their  child  and  ours,  can  be  de- 
veloped as  an  entity — an  independent  fac- 
tor and  making  for  true  personality. 

We  are  often  told  by  parents  entering 
our  school  that  our  class  work  is  com- 
mendable because  of  the  competition  en- 
gendered. 

This  is  a  compliment  hastily  disclaimed. 
We  not  only  do  not  believe  in  competition, 
but  it  is  discouraged  in  our  system  of 
teaching  entirely.  Why  should  the  violet 
try  to  unfold  like  the  tiger  lily,  or  the  tiger 
lily  like  a  cypripedium,  or  a  cypripedium 
like  a  calochortus? 

You  know  the  cynic's  fiat,  do  you  not? 
That  a  young  man  marries  a  girl  as  un- 
like his  mother  as  possible  and  spends  the 
rest  of  his  life  trying  to  make  her  over. 


At  this  point  I  can  speak  vividly  on  the 
third  controlling  element  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child  musically,  personal  force. 

I  do  not  really  mean  magnetism,  though 
I  believe  all  people  with  dynamic  force 
are  necessarily  magnetic ;  but  I  have  in 
mind  that  hidden  power  which  propels 
from  within,  regardless  of  obstacles  and 
absorbs  opportunities  as  harrowed  ground, 
the  rain. 

The  negative  child  is  far  more  difficult 
of  development  than  the  positive;  for  the 
one  we  supply  the  enthusiasm,  the  inter- 
est, color  and  activity;  about  the  other 
we  ingeniously  set  up  delicately  construct- 
ed wind  brakes  and  graceful  deflectors. 

One  of  our  small  boys  entered  the  school 
the  other  day,  saying  as  he  greeted  me, 
"I  am  seven  years  old  today!"  Upon  my 
sincere  congratulations  he  held  his  head 
even  a  little  higher  and  said,  "I'd  like  to 
push  this  house  down !"  Recognizing  his 
reserve  of  energy  I  laughingly  responded, 
"Oh  yes,  John,  but  you  feel  that  way  in- 
side, not  outside!"  In  a  flash  he  answered, 
lest  I  become  too  complacent  an  analyst  of 
possibility,  "I  beat  up  a  boy  at  school  to- 
day!" After  which,  with  the  utmost  good 
humor,  he  entered  the  class-room. 

In  dealing  with  the  child,  if  we  as 
teachers  have  in  mind  these  three  fac- 
tors, the  parents,  the  environment  and  the 
inherent  force,  we  can  with  clearer  under- 
standing place  about  him  educational  val- 
ues peculiar  to  his  needs,  the  result  like 
a  mountain  trail  in  the  sunshine,  perceiv- 
able at  higher  and  higher  altitudes. 

And  we  can  daily  fortify  ourselves,  en- 
large our  own  vision,  for  all  the  battles 
fought  and  won  are  not  at  the  front. 

It  is  good  to  lay  away  in  one's  sub- 
conscious mind,  Robert  Service's  "Carry 
On"— 

"Fight  the  good  fight  and  true; 

Believe  in  your  mission,  greet  life  with  a 
cheer; 
There's   a  big  work   to   do  and   that's   why 
you   are   here. 
CARRY  ON!    CARRY  ON! 
Let  the  world  be  better  for  you." 

The  Kate  Kennedy  School  Women's  Club  held  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  St.  Francis,  Saturday,  April  27,  Miss  Elizabeth 
E.  Kelly  presiding.  The  principal  speakers  of  the  day 
were  Mr.  James  K.  Lynch  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
and  Rev.  Joseph  McQuaide,  chaplain  at  the  Presidio. 
Short  talks  were  also  given  by  Miss  Regan,  Dr.  D'Ancona 
and    Superintendent    Roncovieri. 

*        *        * 

The  Yerba  Buena  School  Women's  Club  held  its  regular 
luncheon-meeting  at  the  Fairmont  hotel  on  May  11,  Miss 
Heath  presiding.  Miss  Hart  read  a  most  amusing  sketch 
entitled  "Miss  Frivol's  War  Work."  Miss  E.  Rosenthal 
sang  delightfully,  accompanied  by  Miss  Levinson.  The 
principal  speaker  for  the  day.  Dr.  Augustus  Murray  of 
Stanford  University,  gave  a  deeply  interesting  talk  on 
"Greek  Studies  and  the  Life  of  Today."  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed on  the  attitude  of  the  schools  concerning  the  elim- 
ination of  the  study  of  the  German  language  from  the 
elementary  schools,  in  -which  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Hart,  Mrs. 
Brogan,  Miss  Regan,  Miss  Duffy  and  Dr.  Murray  took 
part.  Miss  Regan  spoke  feelingly  against  inculcating  the 
doctrine  of  hate  in  the  minds  of  the  children.  On  motion 
of  Miss  Hobe  a  resolution  was  passed  to  assess  each  mem- 
ber of  the  club  50  cents  for  the  Red  Cross  drive  May 
20-27. 

TEACHERS— GET  GOVERNMENT 
WAR  JOBS 

All  teachers,  both  men  and  women,  should  try 
the  Government  examinations  soon  to  be  held 
throughout  the  entire  country.  War  necessitates 
thousands  appointments.  The  positions  pay  from 
$1,100  to  $1,500;  have  short  hours  and  annual  va- 
cations. 

Those  interested  should  write  immediately  to 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept-P-263,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
for  large  descriptive  book,  showing  the  positions 
obtainable  and  giving  many  sample  examination 
questions,  which  will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 
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The  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco 


Executive    Directory 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  executive  directory 
was    held   in   the    City    Hall    Monday,   April    15,    1918. 

The  luncheon  committee  persented  the  following  state- 
ment : 

576    luncheon    tickets    sold    at    75c $432.00 

569    luncheons    served    at    75c 426.75 

Guest    tickets,    decorations    and    incidentals..      17.00 
Printing   luncheon    tickets    5.75 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Council  of  San 
Francisco  School  Women  asking  that  a  committee  on  char- 
ter amendments  be  appointed  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
their  committee  that  the  work  in  this  line  may  be  made 
more   effective.      Suggestion   acted   upon    favorably. 

The  publicity  committee  reported  that  an  entering  wedge 
had  been  made  by  them.  The  "Chronicle"  and  the  "Ex- 
aminer" offered  to  print  any  copy  which  may  be  sent 
in    from   the   association. 

A  resolution  from  the  teachers'  Liberty  Loan  commit- 
tee asking  that  each  teacher  in  the  department  be  asked 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  our  country,  was  referred 
to  the  president  for  conference  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Miss  Hobe  expressed  the  wish  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Girls'  High  school  that  all  activities  within  the  school 
department  be  handled  through  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. The  president  assured  her  that  all  activities  will  be 
so    handled. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  and  a  copy  of 
same   ordered   sent   to   the    Board   of   Education : 

By    Mr.    F.    H.   Clark— 

(1)  Whereas,  A  question  of  forbidding  instruction  in  the 
German  language  in  the  public  schools  has  been  raised  by 
the  resolution  adopted  by  the  annual  convention  of  High 
School    Principals,    assembled    in    Oakland   April    13,    1918, 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  executive  directory  of  the  San 
Francisco  Teachers'  Association  that  we  consider  the  move- 
ment for  the  prohibition  of  the  study  of  the  German  lan- 
guage at  the  present  time  as  yielding  to  prejudice  and 
hysteria,  and  that  we  believe  that  with  proper  inspection 
of  the  literature  employed,  the  continuance  of  such  study 
will  be  in  this  field  our  most  helpful  contribution  toward 
the   final    overthrow   of  the    military    masters    of   Germany. 

By    Mrs.    M.    A.    Sykes — 

(2)  Resolved,  That  the  executive  directory  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Association  respectfully  requests  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  give  close  attention  to  the  classes  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, held  after  school  hours  in  public  school  buildings, 
complaint  having  been  brought  to  the  directory  that  the 
method  of  teaching  German  in  these  classes  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  we  are  endeavor- 
ing   to    foster    within    our    children. 

The   treasurer   reported : 

Cash   on   hand    March    18,    1918 $442.94' 

Surplus   from   luncheon   tickets    (unredeemed)       5.25 

$448.19 
Expenditures     72.50 

Cash   on   hand    $375.69 

The  following  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  govern- 
ing council  and  of  the  executive  directory  were  reported 
to  the  secretary:  Miss  Mabel  S.  Hall  of  the  Sutro  school, 
appointed  by  the  President  to  fill  vacancy  in  the  executive 
directory.  Mr.  E.  F.  Blaney  of  the  Polytechnic  High 
school  elected  by  teachers  of  Polytechnic  High  as  their 
representative. 

Miss  Jennie  Dorey,  representative  Adams  Cosmopolitan 
school. 

Mr.    L.    M.    Shuck,    representative    Columbia    school. 

Miss  E.  M.  Croasman,  representative  Daniel  Webster 
school. 

Mrs.    A.     M.    Waterbury,    representative    Edison    school. 

Miss    Pauline    Des    Roches,    representative    Portola    school. 

Miss    Foley,    representative    Roosevelt    school. 

Miss   Leonora   O'Brien,  president  of  Adelante   Club. 

Miss    A.    J.    Johnson,    president    Ideal    Club. 

A  meeting  of  the  Thrift  Stamp  committee — a  representa- 
tive from  each  school — was  held  in  the  meeting  room  of 
the    Board   of   Education,    Monday,    May   22,    1918. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Eustace  Cullman  and  Mr. 
Cates  of  the  Thrift  Stamp  committee  and  by  Dr.  D'Ancona 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  teachers  were  congratu- 
lated on  the  great  work  which  has  been  done  through  the 
school  children,  and  were  urged  to  bend  every  effort  to 
increase  the  number  of  Thrift  Stamp  buyers  until  every 
child   is   included. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Levison  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Base  Hospital,  stating  that  the  brain  instruments, 
for  the  purchase  of  which  the  teachers  had  contributed, 
had  already  been  given  to  the  hospital.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  money  so  collected  be  placed  in  a  fund 
to  be  used  for  the  comfort  of  the  nurses  connected  with 
the  hospital,  the  fund  to  be  under  the  management  of 
Colonel    Manley    and    Dr.    Levison. 

The  school  representatives  were  instructed  to  carry  the 
message  back  to  their  respective  schools,  there  to  dis- 
cuss the  proposition,  and  send  the  answer  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  each  school  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  the  following 
day. 

A  meeting  of  the  teachers'  Liberty  Bond  committee,  of 
which  the  principal  of  each  school  is  a  member,  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  Tues- 
day,   April    23.    Mr.    A.    Altmann    pre'siding. 

Cards  were  distributed  from  the  Committee  of  One 
Thousand,  to  be  signed  by  each  member  of  the  school  de- 
partment, stating  the  amount  subscribed  for  the  Liberty 
Loan  and  the  name  of  the  bank  through  which  the  trans- 
action   was    effected. 

A  vote  was  taken  upon  transferring  the  moneys  col- 
lected for  brain  instruments  to  a  fund  for  the  comfort  of 
the  nurses  in  Base   Hospital,   Number  27. 

The  vote  was  affirmative,  four  schools  voting  against 
the    proposed    transfer. 

Governing    Council 
A  special  meeting  of  the  governing  council   of  the   Teach- 
ers'   Association    was    held    in    the    auditorium    of    the    High 


School  of  Commerce,  Friday,  May  10,  Mr.  Altmann  pre- 
siding. He  called  for  the  reading  of  the  following  letter, 
which    had    been    sent    to    each    of   the    governing    council: 

As  president  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  am  in  receipt  of  two  communications,  one  un- 
signed purporting  to  emanate  from  the  faculty  of  the  Poly- 
technic High  school,  the  other,  signed  by  E.  J.  Dupuy, 
containing  an  expression  of  opinion  from  the  faculty  of  the 
Girls     High    school. 

Both  of  these  communications  raise  two  important  issues, 
arising  out  of  the  action  of  the  executive  directory  on  the 
question  of  excluding  from  the  public  schools  of  San 
r-rancisco  the  teaching  of  the  German  language.  First 
whether  the  executive  directory  has  the  right  to  take' 
initiative  action  on  such  questions;  second,  whether  its 
action  in  the  premises,  already  taken,  represents  the  senti- 
ment   of   the   majority    of   the   Teachers'    Association. 

Prior  to  convening  the  entire  association,  I  am  calling 
the  governing  council  into  meeting  for  advice,  counsel  and 
action. 

As  a  member  of  that  council  you  are  hereby  requested 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  at  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce,  on    Friday,   the   10th   of  May,   at   4:00   o'clock. 

The  importance  of  the  questions  to  be  considered,  in  this 
hour  of  patriotic  duty,  requires  no  urging  on  my  part  that 
you  attend. 

Very    respectfully, 

t,      -j         ^      ,        .    .  A-   ALTMANN, 

President   Teachers'   Association    of   San    Francisco. 

the  following  motion,  presented  by  Mrs.  Stuart,  was 
passed  : 

"That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  governing  council  that  the 
executive  directory  acted  within  its  province  in  passing 
the    resolution    of    April    15." 

Mr.  E.  J.  Dupuy,  though  not  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ing council,  was  asked  to  speak  upon  the  subject.  He 
stated  that  the  teachers  of  the  Girls'  High  school  had 
asked  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  association.  He  thought 
that  no  decision  should  have  been  rendered  by  the  ex- 
ecutive directory,  that  the  matter  should  have  been  post- 
poned for  a  month  to  allow  discussion  on  the  matter  by 
the  entire  teaching  body.  This  view  of  the  question  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Blayney  of  the  Polytechnic  High  school. 
Miss  Hobe  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Miss  Heath  of  the 
Kedding  school.  The  opposite  view  was  taken  by  Miss 
Hart  of  the  Agassiz  school,  Miss  Gilchrist  of  the  Hamil- 
ton    and    Mr.    Clark    of   the    Mission    High    school. 

The  following  resolution  by  Mr.  Faulkner  of  the  Horace 
Mann    school    was    passed : 

"That  we  re-refer  the  resolution  passed  by  the  ex- 
ecutive directory  on  April  15  to  that  body  for  their  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Dupuy  proposed  a  general  meeting  of  the  associa- 
VTon"  TirHls,  se"timents  were  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Blayney, 
Air.  W.  A.  Kirkwood  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Mooney  Those 
voicing  objections  to  such  a  meeting  at  this  time,  when 
the  teachers  are  swamped  not  only  with  school  work 
IV-1  W1«h  actlv,ties  arising  from  war  conditions,  were  Miss 
Alice  Power,  Mrs.  M.  FitzGerald  and  President  A  Alt- 
mann. 

After  a  lengthy  discussion  the  following  motion  by  Mr 
Kirkwood    was    carried : 

"That    a    meeting    of    the    entire    association    be    called    in 

the     immediate     future,"     many     members     wishing     to     hold 

this   meeting   for  the   purpose   of   amending   the    constitution 

FRANCES    A.    C.    MOONEY,    Secretary.    ' 

*  *        * 

rTfieJ,many  friends  of  Superintendent  Charles  H.  Covell 
of  Redlands  will  be  grieved  to  learn  that  ill  health  has 
compelled  him  to  retire  from  school  work.  Mr  Covell 
has  had  a  very  successful  educational  career.  For  more 
than  ten  years,  before  coming  to  this  State,  he  held  vari- 
ous school  positions  in  the  Philippines,  his  last  being  that 
of    president    of    the    normal    school. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Clement,  formerly  principal  of  the  high 
school,  has  been  elected  to  the  position  made  vacant  bv 
the  resignation    of   Mr.    Covell. 

*  *         * 

■  Mx'tSS  ^nna  Martin-  candidate  for  United  States  Senator 
in  Nevada,  was  formerly  a  school  teacher  and  made  a 
specialty  of  history.  She  was  a  popular  lecturer  at  teach- 
ers   associations. 

*  *        * 

F.  J.  Armstrong,  manager  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  Sum- 
mer School,  has  prepared  a  splendid  program.  See  Los 
Angeles   City   Teachers'   Club   Bulletin. 

*  *        * 

The  San  Francisco  teachers  are  contributing  ten  per 
cent  of  their  salaries  for  June  to  the   Red   Cross. 

*  *        * 

Teachers,  Attention. — Wanted,  two  good  salesmen,  men 
or  women ;  salary  paid.  Harr  Wagner  Pub  Co  239 
Geary   street,    San    Francisco. 

*  *         * 

THE  PACIFIC  KERODOX  BURNER 
The  Pacific  Kerodox  Burner  turns  your  coal  or  wood 
stove  into  a  gas  range.  It  is  clean,  safe,  cheap.  It  is  a 
simple  device,  and  now  that  we  face  a  fuel  famine  it  is 
especially  opportune.  The  Kerodox  burner  uses  kerosene. 
One  gallon  will  operate  a  two-flame  burner  for  four  and 
one-half  hours.  Professor  Southall  of  the"  Columbia  Uni- 
versity explains  how  the  inventor  has  overcome  the  or- 
dinary difficulties  arising  from  the  frequent  attempts  to 
perfect  a  coal  oil  burner.  The  price  is  $17  to  $19.50. 
Write  for  circulars  to  Pacific  Kerodox  Burner  Company, 
507    Market    street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


HAVF  Healthy,  Strong,  S'^VX^ 
nHfLBeautiful  Eyes  SKS/SS&SSu'SK 

Medicine.    Murine  Is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  physicians  and 

6uaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Roller  for  Byes  that  Need 
are.  Try  itli*  your  Hyes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting— 
Jnst  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggists-accent  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free 
MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,   Chicago.    III.' 
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f-OPV    OF   THE   LETTER    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT    OF   THE  UNITED   STATES   ENDORSING  THE   PRO- 
COPY    ut    inn.   ^clic  ORAM    OF    THE    "CHILDREN'S    YEAR" 


THE    WHITE    HOUSE 
Washington,    D.    C. 


March    29,    1918, 


Honorable    William    B.    Wilson, 
Secretary  U.    S,    Department  of   Labor, 
Washington,    D.    C. 

My   DNex? etoretheyduty  of  doing   everything   possible   for  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  there  should  be    it  seems  to  me, 

.  ■  (.■  j„,.„  thsn  that  nf  nrotectine  the  children,  who  constitute  one-third  of  our  population, 
no  "^P^^^/VJ'^f^drrEnlland  in  behalf  of  the  children  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
infant  death  rate  in  England  for  the  second  year  of  the  war  was  the  lowest  in  her  history.  Attention  is  now 
bei^  ei«n  to  education  and  labor  conditions  for  children  by.  the  Legislatures  of  both  France  and  England. 
showinS  that  the  conviction  among  the  Allies  is  that  the  protection  of  childhood  is  essential  to  winning  the  war. 
shown     that  tne  ^  ^   ^   prQcesses    are   being  set      ,     ,  th       country,    and    I    heartily    approve    the 

„i„„    nl  th.   Children's   Bureau   and    the   Woman's    Committee    of    the    Council    of    National    Defense    for    making    the 
JmnS.™  of  the  war   one   of   united    activity  on   behalf  of   children,    and   in   that   sense    a    children  s   year. 

1   trmt   that   the  year  will   not  only  see   the  goal   reached    of    saving    one    hundred    thousand    lives    of    infants 
=md    voune    children     but    that    the    work    may    so    successfully    develop    as    to    set    up    certain    irreducible    minimum 
standards  "for   the   health,   education    and    work   of   the   American   child 
sianudiua    lul  cordially   and    sincerely   yours, 

(Signed)     WOODROW    WILSON. 


The  second  year  of  the  war  should  be  marked 
by  determined,  Nation-wide  effort  on  behalf  of 
children.  Other  warring  countries  have  learned 
that  national  security  requires  the  protection 
of  childhood.  They  are  proving  their  conviction 
by  extraordinary  effort  and  large  expenditures. 
The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Child  Wel- 
fare of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  are  therefore  calling  upon 
the  United  States  to  heed  the  experience  ot 
Europe  and  to  make  the  second  year  of  the  war 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  a  children's  year 
throughout    the    country. 

Careful  study  of  the  available  sources  of  in- 
formation about  child  welfare  in  the  principal 
warring  countries  reveals  striking  developments 
of  work  to  save  the  life  and  health  of  mothers 
and  babies,  and  to  maintain  family  life  and  home 
care  of  children.  For  example,  England  dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  the  war  reduced  her 
infant  mortality  rate  to  the  lowest  point  in  her 
history,  and  a  special  report  issued  in  1917  by 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  of  Great  Britain  sets  forth  the  simple 
methods  by  which  this  was  accomplished.  The 
new  war-orphan  laws  of  France  and  Italy  make 
special  provision  for  children  whose  homes  have 
been   broken  by  the   casualties  of   war. 

The  importance  of  community  work  for  older 
children  is  also  emphasized.  Many  of  the  ex- 
emptions to  child-labor  laws  permitted  by  Eng- 
land and  France  in  the  early  months  of  the 
war  have  been  abolished.  Bills  to  provide  fuller 
education,  physical  training,  and  occupational 
teaching  are  pending  in  the  parliaments  of  Eng- 
land and  France.  England  has  for  the  last 
twelve  months  allowed  government  funds  for  the 
support  of  children's   play   centers. 

The  volunteer  effort  which  must  usually  pre- 
cede constructive  action  by  the  government  has 
been  even  more  extended.  In  each  country 
about  which  we  have  information,  special  work 
to  save  babies'  lives  and  to  provide  for  chil- 
dren's care  has  been  carried  on  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war;  and  as  the  war  has  pro- 
gressed provision  for  children's  recreation  and 
for  protection  against  delinquency  has  received 
increasing  attention. 

Foreign  authorities  agree  that  child-welfare 
work  must  be  developed  now  in  the  midst  of  ex- 
hausting war;  the  future  of  each  nation  makes 
this  imperative.  As  examples  of  official  state- 
ments which  are  found  in  the  reports  from 
every  country,  we  quote  only  two.  The  first. is 
taken  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  chief 
medical  officer  of  the  British  board  of  educa- 
tion: 

The  European  war  has  given  new  emphasis  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  child  as  a  primary  national  asset.  The 
future  and  strength  of  the  nation  unquestionably  depend 
upon  the  vitality  of  the  child,  upon  his  health  and  devel- 
opment, and  upon  his  education  and  equipment  for  citizen- 
ship. Great  and  far-reaching  issues  have  their  origin  and 
some  of  their  inspiration  in  him.  Yet  in  a  certain  though 
narrow  sense  everything  depends  upon  his  physique.  If 
that  be  sound,  we  have  the  rock  upon  which  a  nation  and 
a  race  may  be  built ;  if  that  be  impaired,  we  lack  that 
foundation  and  build  on  the  sand.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
over-estimate  the  volume  of  national  inefficiency,  of 
unfitness  and  suffering,  of  unnecessary  expenditure,  and  of 
industrial  unrest  and  unemployability  to  which  this  coun- 
try consents  because  of  its  relative  failure  to  rear  and 
to  educate  a  healthy,  virile  and  well  equipped  race  of 
children  and  young  people.  There  is  no  investment  com- 
parable to  this,  no  national  economy  so  fundamental ;  there 
is   also   no   waste   so   irretrievable   as   that   of-  a    nation    which 


is  careless  of  its  rising  generation.  And  the  goal  is  not 
an  industrial  machine,  a  technical  workman,  a  "hand," 
available  merely  for  the  increase  of  material  output  and 
the  acquisition  of  a  wage  at  the  earliest  moment,  but  a 
human  personality,  well  grown  and  ready  in  body  and 
mind,  able  to  work,  able  to  play,  a  good  citizen,  the 
healthy   parent   of   a   future   generation. 

Again,  in  France,  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction  says: 

The  question  of  school  attendance  was  never  more  press- 
ing ;  never  was  the  diligence  of  our  pupils  more  neces- 
sary ;  but  never  were  there,  more  obstacles  in  its  way. 
Double  will  be  tomorrow  the  task  of  the  public  of  to- 
day ;  twice  as  intense,  therefore,  should  be  their  prepara- 
tion for  this  task,  and  it  is  precisely  at  this  hour  that, 
in  the  absence  of  their  mobilized  fathers,  they  run  the  risk 
of  escaping  all  educational  influences.  Therefore,  more 
than  in  time  of  peace,  we  should  fight  now  against  the 
obstacles   in   the   way   of  school   attendance. 

If  argument  were  needed  for  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  physical  care  of  children  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  found  in  the  result  of  the 
first  draft  with  its  rejection  of  one-third  of 
the  men  as  not  physically  sound.  We  are  told 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  rejections  were 
for  causes  dating  back  to  infancy  and  early 
childhood,  which  could  have  been  removed  had 
they  been  recognized  and  treated  at  the  right 
time.  The  weighing  and  measuring  test  men- 
tioned in  this  circular  is  intended  to  aid  in 
foiestalling  like  deficiencies  in  the  young  of 
today. 

The    Program 

A  working  program  for  children's  year  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Through  the  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of 
the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  and  through  the  State  and  coun- 
ty "Councils  of  Defense  this  program  is  being 
placed  before  the  child  welfare  committee  of 
each  local  council.  Upon  the  activities  of  these 
local  committees  and  the  response  and  co- 
operation of  individual  people  in  each  com- 
munity the  success  of  children's  year  depends. 
Those  who  wish  to  further  the  work  for  chil- 
dren's year  should  therefore  get  in  touch  with 
their  local   Council  of  Defense. 

Everyone  can  help:  Not  only  mothers  and 
fathers,  teachers,  physicians,  infant-welfare 
nurses,  and  other  social  workers  who  have  to 
do  with  children,  but  men  and  women  experi- 
enced ill  organization,  and  young  people  with 
leisure  and  good  will — in  fact,  all  who  want  to 
do  their  .bit  in  children's  year — will  find  some 
way  to  serve  their  local  committees. 

Eor  practical  convenience,  the  work  proposed 
for  children's  year  is  grouped  under  certain 
topics,  four  of  them  concerned  primarily  with 
the  needs  of  normal  children  living  in  their  own 
normal  homes,  and  a  fifth  concerned  with  the 
special  problems  of  children  whose  homes  have 
been  broken  down,  or  who  for  any  reason  need 
unusual  care: 

I.  Public  protection  of  mothers,  infants  and 
young   children. 

II.  Home   care   and   income. 

III.  Child  labor  and  education. 

IV.  Recreation. 

V.  Children  in  need  of  special  care. 

Children's  Year  Material 
In  each  of  these  five  phases  of  the  year's 
activities,  the  working  program  of  children's 
year  includes,  first,  definite  questions  by  which 
the  situation  in.  a  community  may  be  reviewed, 
and  second,  definite  suggestions  for  work  to 
be   done.      Copies    of   the   working   program,    and 


other  children's  year  material  described  below, 
will  be  supplied,  upon  application,  by  the  De- 
partment of  Child  Welfare  of  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
1814  N  street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
other   material    includes: 

Record  cards  for  the  weighing  and  measuring 
test.  Local  chairmen,  in  asking  for  record 
cards,  should  give  an  estimate  of  the  number 
required  for  reaching  all  children  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. It  is  especially  desirable  that  in  rural 
communities  local  chairmen  should  distribute 
cards  to  parents  who  live  too  far  away  to  bring 
their  children  to  a   central  place   for  the  test. 

Leaflets,  explaining  the  methods  for  carrying 
out  the  activities  suggested;  for  example,  two 
leaflets  on  the  weighing  and  measuring  test, 
with  suggestions  to  committees  and  suggestions 
to  examiners,  are  ready  for  distribution;  and  an- 
other leaflet  in  community  work  for  the  public 
protection  of  mothers  and  young  children  is  in 
press. 

Press  articles  for  use  by  local  committees  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  main  topics  of  the 
working  program;  a  series  of  press  articles  will 
be  prepared  for  the  exclusive  use  of  children's 
year  committees. 

Copies  of  the  general  publications  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  can  also  be  secured  through  the 
Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  Woman's 
Committee,  1814  N  street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  or  directly  from  the  Children's  Bureau, 
U.   S.   Department   of   Labor,   Washington,   D.    C. 

March  8,   1918. 

STATE  QUOTAS  OF  BABIES  TO  BE  SAVED 
DURING  CHILDREN'S  YEAR 

The  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  announced  the  number  of 
lives  each  State  is"  asked  to  save  in  the  cam- 
paign to  save  100,000  babies  and  young  chil- 
dren during  children's  year,  beginning  April  6. 
Announcement  of  the  purpose  to  wage  such  a 
campaign  was  made  some  time  ago  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  Child-Welfare  Depart- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense,  and  the  response,  which 
has  surpassed  all  expectations,  indicates  that 
efforts  to  promote  the  health  and  welfare  of 
children  are  to  be  more  vigorous  this  year  than 
ever   before. 

The  saving  of  100,000  lives  of  children  under 
five  is  only  one  part  of  the  big'  program  for  the 
welfare  of  30,000,000  children  under  fifteen  in 
the  country.  It  is  realized  by  all  concerned 
that  the  standards  of  child  protection  must  not 
be  relaxed  during  war  times,  and  the  United 
States  is  expected  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  other  warring  countries,  where  the  importance 
of  safeguarding  childhood  is  emphasized  as 
never   before. 

The  campaign  to  save  100,000  lives  of  babies 
and  young  children  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  second  year  of  the  war  is  to  be  inaug- 
urated by  a  national  weighing  and  measuring 
test  beginning  April  6,  the  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  war  by  this  country.  In  announc- 
ing the  quotas  the  Children's   Bureau  said: 

"In  order  that  each  State  may  feel  responsible  for  a 
definite  number  of  lives  to  be  saved,  quotas  have  been 
assigned  to  the  various  States,  the  apportionment  being 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  population  under  rive  according 
to  the  1910  census.  This,  of  course,  cannot  take  account 
of  the  varying  death  rates  in  the  different  States  where 
death    rates   are   known. 

"In  about  half  the  States  of  the  country,  comprising 
nearly  one-third  the  population,  the  registration  of  deaths 
was  not  sufficiently  complete  to  warrant  their  inclusion 
in  the  registration  area  when  the  latest  reports  were  pub- 
lished. The  registration  of  births  is  seriously  deficient  in 
a  still  larger  number  of  States.  For  that  reason  the  ap- 
portionment of  quotas  of  infant  lives  to  be  saved  could 
not  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  infant  mortality  rate, 
which  is  based  on  the  number  of  deaths  under  one  year 
and  the  number  of  recorded  births.  Thus  the  only  basis 
for  the  assignment  of  quotas  uniformly  applicable  to  all 
the  States  is  the  population  as  shown  by  the  Federal  cen- 
sus. As  the  effort  for  the  hundred  thousand  lives  applies 
to  the  specially  hazardous  period  of  life  under  five  years 
of  age,  the  quotas  are  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  the 
population    under    five. 

"In  making  the  apportionment  on  this  basis  it  was 
realized  that  a  high  mark  is  thus  set  for  States  in  which 
the  death  rate  among  young  children  is  already  low.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mark  set  maj  be  low  for  some  States 
where  the  child  death  rate  is  excessively  high.  It  does 
not  appear  to  be  possible  to  avoid  some  situations  of  this 
kind  by  any  method  of  apportionment  that  could  be  de- 
vised with  the  data  now  at  hand.  If  the  registration  of 
births  and  deaths  were  complete  in  all  the  States,  an  ap- 
portionment of  quotas  of  the  100,000  lives  to  be  saved  by 
the    various    States    could   be   made   upon    a    different    basis." 
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Plans  for  the  celebration  of  children's  year, 
of  which  the  saving  of  100,000  lives  is  one  fea- 
ture, are  being  developed  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau in  co-operation  with  the  Child-Welfare  De- 
partment of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense.  The  safeguarding 
and  protection  of  children  is  looked  upon  as  a 
patriotic  duty  in  view  of  the  unaA'oidable  wast- 
age of  human  life  incident  to  war.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  5,000  or  more  local  committees 
of  the  Child-Welfare  Department  of  the  Wo- 
man's Committee  will  be  able  to  carry  the  cam- 
paign to  every  community  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  movement,  for  in  the  last  analysis,  every 
community  must  save  its  own  babies  if  they  are 
to  be  saved  at  all.  State  and  Federal  agencies, 
either  official  or  voluntary,  can  make  plans  and 
offer  suggestions,  but  each  community  must 
bear  its  full  share  of  responsibility  in  making 
the   campaign   a  success. 

The  quota  assigned  to  California  of  lives  to  be 
saved  is  1,882. 

The  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  by  D. 
W.  LaRue,  published  by  the  American 
Book  Co.  In  this  work  emphasis  is  laid  on 
the  fact  that  teaching  is  becoming  an  effi- 
cient art,  because  we  are  learning  to  base 
it  on  scientific  certainty,  on  results  of 
schoolroom   experiment. 

The  author  says  "Aside  from  material 
equipment  four  factors  determine  the  suc- 
cess from  educational  efforts.  They  are 
(1)  the  child,  (2)  the  teacher,  (3)  the 
world,  especially  as  represented  in  the 
course  of  study  and  (4)  the  educational 
ideal." 

One  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
"Nature  of  Teaching,"  other  parts  to 
"Method  and  What  Determines  It," 
"Method  as  Determined  by  the  Nature  of 
the  Child,"  "Method  as  Related  to  the 
Teacher,"  "Teaching  as  Conditioned  by 
Subject  Matter,"  and  "Educational  Prac- 
tice as  Influenced  by  the  Educational  Ideal." 
Particularly  valuable  are  the  expositions 
under  the  topics,  "The  Teacher  Should 
Know  the  Child."  Bear  it  ever  in  mind  that 
you  are  to  teach  children,  rather  than 
branches  of  study. 

The  teacher  should  know  the  world. 
"The  teacher  must  know  the  curriculum, 
but  if  this  is  all  he  knows,  if  he  has  not 
touched  the  larger  and  more  real  world 
through  business  or  travel  or  some  other 
kind  of  social  intercourse,  or  if  he  knows 
it  only  through  the  touch  of  polite  society, 
both  he  and  his  pupils  are  fortunate," 

3.  The    teacher    should    know    himself. 

4.  The  teacher  should  know  the  educa- 
tional ideal.  "What  is  the  child  to  be  and 
to  do,  both  as  child  and  as  adult?" 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  ideal  as 
one  knows  the  multiplication  table ;  he 
must  live  it  as  he  lives  his  songs  and  pray- 
ers. "Best  of  all  is  the  teacher  who  may 
well  be  described  as  aspiring,  who  has  con- 
ceived a  great  purpose  and  who  daily  en- 
deavors to  accomplish  it.  Neither  can  we 
develop  anything  from  a  child  that 
his  natural  constitution  has  not  made 
possible.  The  strong-minded  teacher  who 
attempts  to  stamp  himself  upon  the  child 
instead  of  developing  that  child's  personal- 
ity may  be  the  worst  of  all  teachers." 

The  book  will  repay  a  careful  perusal. 

*  :!:  * 

I  question  whether  our  teachers  appre- 
ciate the  psychological  elements  involved 
in  the  teaching  of  Art.  I  fear  they  are 
prone  to  disparage  utility — to  give  it  con- 
temptuously a  second  place.  It  seems  to 
me  that  much  of  our  so-called  Art  instruc- 
tion in  the  past  went  stale  because  utility 
was  despised. — David  Snedden. 


Some  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Adopt 
WEBSTER'S  EARLY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

BECAUSE:     It  Is  Interesting 

All  teachers  agree  that  interest  is  a  sine  quo  non  in  a  First  Year  history.  All  those  who 
have  used  this  text  declare  that  it  excels  in  interest.  In  it  the  story  element  prevails; 
the  personal  side  of  history  is  emphasized;  the  illustrations  are  real  side  lights;  and 
the  evolution  of  constitutions,  accounts  of  wars  and  all  other  dreary  material  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

BECAUSE  :     It  Includes  the  Ancient  and  Medieval  Periods 

This  division  of  the  subject  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity.  The  plan  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  practically  all  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  by  the  States 
cf  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Utah;  and  by  more  than  one  hundred  schools  in 
California,  including  those  of  Oakland,  Sacramento,   Berkeley  and  San   Francisco. 

BECAUSE  :     It  Emphasizes  the  Personal  Side  of  History 

It  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  ambition  of  the  students  through  accounts  of  the  lives 
of  the  great  heroes  cf  the  past.  It  gives  character  sketches  of  such  men  as  Pericles, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Justinian,  Mohammed,  Charlemagne,  William  the 
Conqueror,  Hildebrand,   Luther  and  others. 

BECAUSE:     It  Emphasizes  Particularly  the  Development  of  Civilization 

It  gives  a  complete  chapter  each  to  the  Oriental,  Classical  and  Medieval  civilization. 
The  economic,  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  various  peoples  is  fully  treated.  The 
education,   science,   art,   literature,   religion  and  morality  are  especially  emphasized. 

BECAUSE :     It  Treats  the  Countries  East  of  the  Adriatic 

It  is  the  first  text  to  give  an  adequate  treatment  of  Eastern  Europe.  Besides  the 
Byzantine  Empire  and  its  civilization,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  Serbians,  the  Bulgarians 
and  t'.ie  Russians.     It  also  gives  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Rise  and  Spread  of  Islam. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THIS  BOOK 

D.   C.  HEATH    &    COMPANY 
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When  in  Los   Angeles 

HOT  EX    E  E  E 

Modern 
Sixth  at  Figueroa  Street 

Cars  from   all   Depots  pass  the  door.      Garage   next  door. 
Rates    75c  to    $3.00. 

Room  with  bath  $1.00  up 

Special   Summer  and  Weekly   Rates. 


Our  Los  Angeles  Hotels  are  just  outside  the 
restricted  auto  parking  district,  yet  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  all  the  new,  big  de- 
partment stores,   also   the   theatres. 


GATES  HOTEL 

260  Rooms  Fireproof 

Sixth  at  Figueroa 

$|     f-jf-j     IT_     CAFE   MUSIC 
l-VJKJ     «->p     Popular  Prices 

The    Gates    is    the   handsomest,    best    built,    equipped    and 
most   lavishly   operated   popular  priced   Hotel. 


LANE'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE  BUREAU  of- 
fers reliable  free  Hotel  and  Travel  informa- 
tion and  room  reservations  in  any  Hotel  to 
readers  of  this  publication.  We  particularly  de- 
sire to  hear  from  parties,  lodges,  societies  and 
organizations  requiring  accommodations  for 
many  at  one  time.  We  can  place  you  at  any 
rate  you  desire. 

To  enable  us  to  render  you  the  Highest  Spe- 
cial Service,  give  us  all  possible  detail,  and 
enclose  stamp  for  reply,  please. 


LANE'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE  BUREAU 

Direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lane 

822  West  Sixth   Street,  Los  Angeles 

Phones:    Pico   1007.     Home   10743 


A  New  Perspective 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN   PEOPLE— $1.20 
By  CHARLES  A.  BEARD   AND   WILLIAM  C.  BAGLEY 

This  is  not  ANOTHER  text-book  in  American  history  for  grammar  grades ; 
it  is  a  DIFFERENT  text-book  of  a  new  type,  in  accord  with  the  demands  of 
the  year  1918.  It  is  not  chiefly  a  history  of  localities,  politics,  administrations, 
and  wars,  though  these  receive  proper  treatment.  It  is  a  history  of  the  "plain 
people"  who  came  to  America  from  different  lands  from  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  present;  of  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  for  democracy;  of  their  pushing 
the  frontier  westward  to  the  Pacific ;  of  their  life  under  changing  conditions,  and 
their  ever-new  problems.  And  Chapter  XXXIII  gives  the  best  exposition  of  the 
issues  of  the  present  war  yet  offered  for  children  of  the  elementary  school. 

The  Macmillan  Company 


609  MISSION  STREET 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
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A    SUMMER    CHAUTAUQUA    IN    THE    TREES    OF 
YOSEMITE 
By   George   Wharton   James 
Author  of  "In  and   Out   of  the  Old   Missions  of   California," 
"California,    Romantic    and    Beautiful,"    etc.,    etc. 
Open-air  life  in   California   is  more  and  more   appealing   to 
the  intelligence  of  those  who   live   in   the   Golden  '  State,   and 
those    who    come    for   a   more    or   less    prolonged    visit.      The 
pure,    sun-laden    air,    the    beauty    of    the    trees    and    flowers, 
the    charm   of   the    mountain    peaks    covered    with    snow    dur- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  year,  the  sweet  singing  of  the  birds, 
the  delicious   odors   that   come  from   fragrant   flowers,   shrubs 
and    trees,    the    wonderful    cobalt    of   the    sky    make    a    com- 
bination   that    one    cannot    resist    after    he    has    once    felt    its 
spell. 

The  Yosemite  Valley,  owing  to  its  incomparable  mural 
faces,  its  sculptured  domes,  its  many  waterfalls,  its  In- 
dians, with  their  legends,  traditions,  dances  and  simple 
primitive  life,  the  trees  and  flowers,  and  the  allurements  of 
the  trails  which  lead  to  the  stupendous  summits  of  the 
Sierras,  has  always  possessed  an  allurement  ever  since  it 
has  been  widely  known.  And  now  that  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment has  made  of  it,  and  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  sur- 
rounding it,  a  national  park  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of 
the  people,  its  number  of  visitors  is  annually  increasing. 
Yet  the  very  fact  that  it  is  national  domain,  set  apart  for 
public  use,  practically  prohibits  private  ownership.  Owing 
to  the  homestead  laws,  however,  one  patch  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  was  found  a  few  years  ago  that  could  be 
purchased.  Accordingly  a  plan  was  set  in  motion  whereby 
this  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  could  be  divided  into 
lots  and  sold,  upon  which'  mountain  and  tree  lovers  could 
come  and  build  their  summer  cottages,  bungalows,  log 
houses  or  shacks.  The  plan  was  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
vision,  led  by  Professor  Harley  R.  Wiley  of  the  State 
University,  at  Berkeley,  for  they  saw  a  possibility  here 
which   they    hoped    to    visualize    into    reality. 

Last  year  this  reality  was  seen  in  the  Foresta  Assembly. 
The  plan  was  that  an  open-air  assembly  should  be  started, 
controlled  by  the  lot-owners  themselves.  Distinguished 
men  and  women  should  be  invited  to  purchase  lots  and 
put  up  their  unpretentious  places,  and  then  each  day  and 
evening,  under  the  pines  or  around  the  campfire,  lectures 
should  be  given,  discussions  take  place,  songs  be  sung,  fine 
music  rendered,  and  that  exquisite  touch  felt  of  mind  to 
mind,  and  soul  to  soul,  in  such  a  place  of  serenity  and 
beauty,    peace    and    health. 

Last  year  I  was  invited  to  conduct  such  an  assembly, 
and  accordingly  when  we  met  we  were  entertained  by 
Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  the  world-famed  prima  donna,  whose 
flute-like  voice  has  the  range  of  more  than  an  octave 
higher  than  that  of  any  other  singer;  Clarence  Eddy, 
America's  foremost  organist ;  Mrs.  Clarence  Eddy,  whose 
rich  contralto  is  as  joy-giving  as  the  fluty  warblings  of 
Madame  Yaw ;  Fred  Emerson  Brooks,  poet  of  California, 
wit,  humorist  and  incomparable  reader  of  his  own  poems; 
Professor  W.  A.  Setchell,  beloved  of  all  who  know  him, 
head  of  botany  department  at  the  State  University ;  Mrs. 
Selah  Merrill,  wife  of  our  consul-general  at  Jerusalem  for 
many  years ;  Mrs.  Ellen  Weatherbee,  intimate  friend  of 
Joaquin  Miller  and  other  literary  notables  of  the  earlier 
days;  Cary  W.  Hartman,  the  founder  and  director  of  the 
celebrated  Hiawatha  plays  in  New  York;  Mrs.  Ida  Mans- 
field Wilson,  lecturer  upon  the  higher  things  of  the  soul ; 
Henry  Meade  Bland,  professor  of  English  literature  of  the 
State  Normal  school ;  David  Starr  Jordan,  chancellor  em- 
eritus of  Stanford,  who  gave  us  fascinating  talks  on  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  travel,  etc.,  and  myself,  whose  illus- 
trated lectures  and  talks  on  the  Southwest  and  California's 
literature    are    fairly    well    known. 

Three  session  were  held  daily — out  in  the  open,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  arboreal  monarchs  that  clothe  the 
mountain  slopes — and  we  were  a  merry,  happy,  healthy, 
jolly  crowd,  enjoying  the  rich  feasts  of  the  mind  none  the 
less  that  we  were  clothed  in  our  oldest  garments  and  living 
in  thoroughly  Bohemian  fashion.  The  management,  how- 
ever, has  provided  in  first-class  style  for  all  creature  com- 
forts. A  comfortable  and  commodious  dining-hall  is  built 
and  the  kitchen  is  presided  over  by  a  Palace  hotel  chef, 
lent  for  the  occasion.  There  is  a  fine,  pure  water  system, 
sanitary  toilets,  bath  tubs,  with  abundance  of  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  lights.  Bungalow  tents  with  all  con- 
veniences and  many  luxuries  are  provided,  or  one  can 
bring  his  own  tent  or  rent  one  from  the  valley  and  live 
the  simple  life,  enjoying  his  own  or  his  wife's  or  sister's 
cooking.  Hence  the  capacities  of  all  purses  are  provided 
for. 

This  year  the  assembly  will  meet  about  the  middle  of 
June  and  last  for  a  month.  The  program  will  be  just  as 
varied  and  attractive  as  before,  with  all  the  old  "stars" 
and  several  others,  such  as  Edgar  Lucien  Larkin,  the 
eminent  astronomer,  who  will  give  illustrated  lectures  upon 
the  stars,  and  night  talks  upon  the  various  constellations, 
nebulae,   etc. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  has  been  prepared,  giv- 
ing full  particulars,  and  those  who  desire  to  learn  further 
of  this  charming  assembly  at  Foresta,  in  the  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park,  are  invited  to  write  to  me,  addressed  care 
Foresta  Assembly,  625  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
*         #        * 

Elementary  Social  Science,  by  Frank  M. 
Leavitt  and  Edith  Brown,  published  by 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  is  a  wonderful  little 
book  of  perhaps  one  hundred  pages,  well- 
indexed  and  questionaired,  if  it  be  permiss- 
able  to  coin  a  word  to  express  the  summar- 
ies of  interrogation  placed  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.     The  preface  states: 

"This  elementary  study  was  prepared 
primarily  for  that  large  group  of  pupils 
who  leave  school  and  enter  upon  their  occu- 
pations without  completing  a  four-year 
high    school    course." 

This  is  a  sensible  book,  for  at  the  outset 
the  teacher  is  warned  against  too  strict 
conformity  to  the  outlines  given.  Such 
conformity  is  declared  to  be  entirely  un- 
necessary, and  the  teacher  who  follows 
the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the 
questionaires  will  arouse  a  livelier  interest 
in  her  subject  than  by  a  cut  and  dried 
adherence  to  the  printed  page. 
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At  the  head  of  each  chapter  is  a  charted 
summary  or  syllabus  of  what  is  to  fol- 
low. This  method  will  prepare  the  mind 
for  what  is  to  be  considered  in  the  chapter, 
and  also  forms  a  most  excellent  basis  for 
review  easy  to  be  remembered,  and  taken  at 
a  glance — for  instance  consider  the  sub- 
divisions of  Chapter  III. 

Labor. 

I.     Earning  a  living. 

1.     Working  for  one's  self. 
Working  for  an   employer. 
Slave   labor  and   free   labor. 
Employers  and  employees  today.  . 
Rewards  of  labor. 
Opportunity  to   work. 
Increasing   earning  power. 
Leisure. 
Satisfaction. 
Besides    being    a    syllabus    and    a    review 
chart,  just  see  what  a  fine  outline  it  is  for 
a  composition. 

The  syllabic  thus  presented  taking  the 
book  as  a  whole  would  make  a  fine  mono- 
graph for  film  presentation.  If  we  are  to 
make  the  illuminated  screen  take  its  proper, 
place  as  a  factor  in  education,  it  must  be 
used  not  only  for  pictorial  presentation,  but 
for  maps,  outlines  and  correlations,  espec- 
ially for  topical  outlines  and  chart  effects. 
In  the  near  future  other  extracts  will  ap- 
pear from  this  little  book  in  elementary 
social  science.  A  copy  of  it  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  who  is  trying 
to  teach  civics  with  the  present  state  text 
book. 

:J;  jfc  * 

R.  H.  Lenkeit,  the  well-known  and  popular  San  Fran- 
ciscan, has  been  appointed  Pacific  Coast  manager  for  the 
Blackstone  Institute  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Lenkeit  has  had  a 
wide    and     successful     business    experience.       He    speaks     sev- 


eral languages,  and  is  a  man  of  energy  and  enthusiasm. 
He  became  interested  in  the  Blackstone  Institute  while 
studying  law.  This  institution  is  the  very  best  of  its  kind, 
and  is  of  great  service  to  men  and  women  who  desire  to 
widen  their  knowledge  on  practical  law  problems.  Mr. 
Lenkeit  has  opened  offices  at  239  Geary  street,  where  he 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  call  and  get  information  about 
the  course  in  law.  The  Blackstone  Institute  has  hundreds 
of  letters  of  endorsement;  among  them  are  letters  from 
Prof.  Wm.  Carey  Jones  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  Henry  Melvin,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

*  *         * 

The  following  changes  in  high  school  principalships  have 
already  been  announced:  Osm  in  R.  Hull  of  Crescent  has 
been  elected  at  Sebastopol  ;  C.  E.  Vandeventer,  the  former 
principal,  it  is  reported,  has  been  drafted.  J.  E.  Gore  of 
Aetna  Mills  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Ralph  R.  McMas- 
ters  at  Oakland.  Chas.  M.  Fulkerson  of  Point  Arena 
goes   to   the   high    school    at    Lincoln,    Placer   county. 

*  *        * 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Will  C.  Wood,  commissioner  of'  secondary  education, 
has  eliminated  the  teaching  of  German  language  from  the 
high    schools   of   the   State. 

*  *        * 

The  Dramatic  Method  of  Teaching,  Finlay- 
Johnson,  Ginn  &  Co.,  20  Second  street,  San 
Francisco,  $1.  This  little  book,  edited  by  Ellen 
M.  Cyr,  will  be  welcomed  by  those  teachers  who 
believe  in  leading  "their  pupils  into  activities 
which,  based  upon  the  fundamental  instincts  of 
child  nature,  are  to  test  and  examine  everything 
and   to   attempt   all   feats." 

The  author,  Harriet  Finlay-Johnson,  teacher 
in  an  English  village  school,  says  in  her  intro- 
duction: "I  realized  that  I  must  get  my  pupils 
to  converse  freely  with  me,  and  not  merely  to 
listen  to  me  or  answer  my  questions.  Here 
was  the  main  difficulty — to  obtain  free,  natural 
and  spontaneous  conversation,  real  self-expres- 
sion from  pupils — to  establish  the  relationship 
of  fellow  workers,  friends  and  playmates.  The 
method  of  learning  lessons  by  playing  and  act- 
ing them  had  the  advantage  of  not  being  con- 
fined to  any  one  place — a  room,  or  the  open 
air — either   would   do." 

There  are  chapters  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  history  by  plays,  the  adapted  play,  the 
original  play,  a  Shakespearean  play,  a  girls' 
play;  even  geography,  nature  study  and  arith- 
metic are  studied  by  means  of  plays.  The  book 
is  most  interesting  and  will  give  an  idea  in 
more    than   one   direction. 


Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the    skilful    use   of    Nature's    great    remedial    agencies,    and   let   them   plan   and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send   you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will    tell    you   all    about   it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 
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>  FOR  A  SINGLE  FEE"  YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


CHICAGO      NEW  YORK      ..  BALTIMORE  KANSAS  CITY. MO. 

stcinwayhall  flat  iron  Blo'g.  munsev  blo'g. new  York  Ufe  bld's 

ST.  PAUL  CHATTANOOOA.TENN.  SPOKANE,  WASH. 

"     temple  Court  Chamber  Or  Commerce  Blo'4 


"  EXCHANGE  BANK  BLOO,  • 


California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

STATE-ACCREDITED 

2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  Cal. 


At  present  there  is  a 
tremendous  growth  in 
industries  and  that 
means  an  increased  de- 
mand for  designers  in 
industrial  arts,  and  for 
teachers  of  design  in 
the   schools. 

Plan   to    attend   its 

SUMMER    SESSION 

JUNE  24  to 

AUGUST   3 

Write   for   catalog   for 
fuller   information 


FREDERICK  H.  MEYER,  Director 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common   Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,   Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,    Common    Roller,    each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel   Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From  50c  to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 


565-571  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP   SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,  Dyeing,   Shampooing,  Electric  and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and  Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent.    562    Sutter.    Douglas    2260 


The  Children's  Lark 

Rather  slov 


F\  Rattier  itote 

^  £!__..  iL_  _..-  J.„,  l__t. 


Hear      (he  mea  •  dow  - 

A  collection  of  song  themes,    taken 

from   the  songs   of  the    Meadow  Lark   of 

California.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  themes. 

These  words  have  been  written  to  suit  young 

children, 


"V 

Price  SO* 
Published   by 

Elite  Music  Co. 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 

Send  check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  CaL 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

'"Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory     Branch 

EDWARD    H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 

Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    bv    Appointment 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas    1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United   Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Moise-Klinkner  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


WILLIAM    H.    KEITH 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Residence  Studio:    1280  Vallejo  Street 

San  Francisco 


S.  F.  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY 

1818  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TIVOLI 

San  Francisco's  Picture  Palace 

Every,  film  a  masterpiece 
Eddy    Street,    near    Powell 


BEST    IN    1835 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


•THE  AMERICAN  CRAYON- CO 


TRJiiBZrtlARK. 


BEST    IN    1918 


MacRorie   &   McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

Edwin  Hoff,  mgr.  Retail  Oept. 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


Summer  Session 

of  the 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The    San    Francisco    Institute    of    Art 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  &  MASON  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

JUNE    24TH    TO    AUGUST    3RD 

Drawing-  and  Painting  from  Life,  Costumed 
Figure  and  Still  Life,  Portrait,  Landscape 
Painting.Object  and  Cast  Drawing, Anatomy 
Illustration,  Decorative  Design,  Handicrafts 
Comercial  Art,  Lettering,  Pen  and  Ink  and 
Etching — Night  Classes  in  Figure  Drawing 
and  Painting  held  throughout  the  year  on 
Monday,   Wednesday   and   Friday   evenings. 

— Also — 

MONTEREY  SCHOOL  of  OUTDOOR 
FIGURE     &     LANDSCAPE     PAINTING 

JUNE  FIRST  TO  AUGUST  FIRST,  AT 

BEAUTIFUL    OLD    MONTEREY 

Models     Posed    Out-of-Doors 

Catalog    Sent    on    Request 


James  E.  Power 


T.  J.  Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


f^  y^^piife  PHONt  PROSPtCT  69 

Wmmw.\Q. 


2750  BROADWAY 

OAKLAND 

1213  LYE  STREET 
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EUROPEAN  PLAN 


PHONE  SUTTER  906 
Connecting'   All    Rooms 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

POWELL  STREET,  AT  MARKET 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 
W.  J.  (BILLY)  BOYLAN,  Manager 

Rooms  with  detached  bath $1.00  per  day 

With  private  bath  $1.50  per  day 

All  Market  Street  cars,  with  the  exception  of  Sutter  and  Geary 
Street,  pass  the  door,  Fourth  and  Ellis 


Bring  Your  Children  to  Us 
When  in  Doubt  About  their  Eyes 

THE  EXAMINATION   IS  FREE 
If   glasses    are   not   needed    we    will    hon- 
estly tell  you  so.     If  they  are,  we  fit  them 
carefully  at   a    moderate   price. 

Eyeglasses    from    $1.00    up. 

See    our    Optician. 

The  Best  Fountain  Pen  is  a 

"THAT  MAN  PITTS"  SPECIAL 

for  $1.50     Guaranteed. 

Other    Pens   $2.50    Up. 


THAT  MAN  PITTS 

San  Francisco 
771    Market   Street,   1556   Fillmore   Street 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at    Salaries 
Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
IN   THE   WORLD 

— California   Offices — 
BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

—Other  Offices- 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integrity  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


An  account  with  this  institution 
will  afford  you  benefits,  advan- 
tages and  protection  of  inestim- 
able value.  TODAY  is  a  good 
time  to  open  an  account. 

Statewide  Service 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Savings — Commercial — Trust 
Resources      -     -     -     $79,000,000.00 

142,500   Depositors 
Head  Office  —  San  Francisco 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS 

The  only  complete  stock  on  the  Coast 

Prompt  and  Careful  Service 

Write   for   new   catalog 

No.   917 

Illustrating    our    complete    line    of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

SANITARY    APPLIANCES— SMITH 
HEATING    SYSTEMS 

PLAYGROUND    APPARATUS 

SCHOOL   SUPPLIES 

MANUAL    TRAINING    EQUIPMENT 

C.    F.   WEBER  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 
Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


San  Francisco 
985    MARKET   STREET 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN   ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or  phone   at  our   expense,   if  mail  is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without   positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service   on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kearny   5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm. 
J.  Cooper,  President.  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President ;     E.    W.     Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles ;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary,   Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
['resident;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke.  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  North- 
rup.    Secretary,    San   Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  Califnroia  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion ;  E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy,  President ;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa    Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal..  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  li.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  V.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  Mrs. 
Agnes    Ray,    George   W.    Stone. 

The  Westernjournal  of  Education 

MARK    WAGNER,    Managing   Editor. 

EDWARD    HYATT,    Supt.    of     Public    Instruction,    Editor 

of  Official  Department. 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER.  Associate  Editor,  Washington 
Irving  School,  San  Francisco. 
Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of    men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special    Interest    to    School    Trustees,    etc.,    desired. 

Published     Monthly 

Subscription,    $1.50   per    Year  Single    Copies,    15    Cents 

Add  rest    all     Communications    to 

THE    WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 

239    Geary    Street.    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Entered  at  Sju   Francisco   Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 


ARMAGEDDON 

The  poem  of  Armageddon  by  Edwin  Ar- 
nold is  the  battle  cry  of  today  among"  the 
soldiers  of  America  and  the  allied  armies. 
This  poem,  with  its  historical  significance, 
is  our  white  banner  of  hope  ;  our  song  of 
a  new  brotherhood  ;  our  only  hope  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  puts  into  poetic  ex- 
pression the  ideas  of  the  true  American 
ideals.  Armageddon  was  the  great  battle- 
field of  the  Old  Testament,  situated  in  the 
great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  extends 
across  Central  Palestine.  Here  Gideon  won 
over  the  Midianites,.and  here  occurred  the 
death  of  Saul,  and  of  Jonathan.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  meeting  place  of  so  man}'  of 
the  ancient  armies  that  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a  typical  battle-ground. 

Armageddon 

1 
Marching  down  to  Armageddon — 

Brothers,   stout   and  strong! 
Let  us  cheer  the  way  we  tread  on, 

With   a   soldier's   song ! 
Faint  we  by  the  weary  road, 

Or  fall  we  in  the  rout, 
Dirge  or  Paean,   Death  or  Triumph  !-^- 

Let  the  song  ring  out ! 
2 

We  are  they  who  scorn  the  scorners — 

Love  the  lovers — hate 
None  within  the  world's  four  corners — 


All  must  share  one  fate  ; 
We  are  they  whose  common  banner 

Bears  no  badge  nor  sign, 
Save  the  light  which  dyes  it  white — 

The  Hope  that  makes  it  shine. 
3 
We  are   they   whose  bugle   rings, 

That  all  the  wars  may  cease; 
We  are  they  will   pay  the  Kings 

Their  cruel  price  for  Peace : 
We  are  they  whose  steadfast  watchword 

Is  what  Christ  did  teach — 
"Each  man  for  his  Brother  first — 

And  Heaven,  then,  for  each." 
4 
We  are  they  who  will  not  falter — 

Many  swords  or  few — 
Till  we  make  this  Earth  the  altar 

Of  a  worship  new ; 
We  are  they  who  will  not  take 

From  palace,  priest  or  code, 
A  meaner  Law  than  "Brotherhood" — 

A  lower  Lord  than  God. 
S 
Marching  down   to  Armageddon — 

Brothers,  stout  and  strong! 
Ask  not  why  the  way  we  tread  on 

Is  so  rough  and  long! 
God  will  tell  us  when  our  spirits 

Grow  to  grasp  Flis  plan ! 
Let  us  do  our  part  today — 

And  help  Him,  helping  Man  ! 

6 
Shall  we  even  curse  the  madness 

Which  for  "ends  of  State'" 
Dooms  us  to  the  long,  long  sadness 

Of  this   human   hate? 
Let  us  slay  in  perfect  pity 

Those  that  must  not  live; 
Vanquish,  and  forgive  our  foes — 

Or  fall — and  still  forgive  ! 

7 
We  are  those  whose  unpaid  legions, 

In  free  ranks  arrayed, 
Massacred  in  many  regions — ■ 

Never  once  were  stayed  : 
We  are  they  whose  torn  battalions, 

Trained  to  bleed,   not  fly, 
Make    our   agonies    a    triumph, — 

Conquer,    while    we   die ! 

8 
Therefore,    down    to    Armageddon — 

Brothers,  bold  and  strong; 
Cheer  the  glorious  way  we  tread  on, 

With  this  soldier  song ! 
Let  the  armies  of  the  old  Flags 

March  in  silent  dread ! 
Death  and  Life  are  one  to  us, 
Who  fight  for  Quick  and  Dead  ! 

— Edwin  Arnold. 
*     *     * 

I   AM   THE   RED    CROSS 

I  am  the  Symbol  of  the  pity  of  God. 

I  am  upon  the  flaunting  banner  of  victory 
and  the  drooping  guidon  of  defeat. 

I  am  the  token  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  bat- 
tle, of  gentleness  shining  through  the 
sombre  midst  of  hate. 

I  am  a  chevron  on  the  sleeve  of  mercy,  an 
honor  mark  set  high  upon  the  brow  of 
compassion. 


I  am  the  color  of  blood  spilled  for  democ- 
racy, the  form  of  Christ's  tree  of  agony, 
and  my  followers  at  need  crucify  them- 
selves to  make  men  live. 

I  carry  the  hope  of  life  into  the  red  pits  of 
death,  and  a  dying  soldier  salutes  me 
and  smiles  as  he  goes  to  trust  the  mer- 
cy of  God  Almighty. 

I  stand  for  the  organized  love  of  mankind, 
the  co-ordinated  impulses  of  young  and 
old  to  do  good,  the  sacred  efficiency  of 
human  service. 

I  mark  the  flag  under  which  are  mobilized 
the  forces  of  industry  and  finance,  of 
church  and  school,  of  capital,  of  labor, 
of  genius  and  of  sinew. 

I  am  Civilization's  Godspeed  to  those  who 
defend  her;  I  am  the  message  from 
home. 

I  am  the  symbol  of  the  pity  of  God.  I  Am 
the  Red  Cross       — Henry  P.  Dowst. 


HIGHER  SALARY  FOR  GRADE 

TEACHERS 

Teachers'  Salaries  and  Civilization 

Dr.  Joseph  Swain,  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  Committee  on 
Teachers'  Salaries,  will  deliver  an  address 
at  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  on  "Our  Profes- 
sion Shall  Not  Go  Into  Bankruptcy."  He 
will  present  eye-opening  facts  showing  how 
salaries  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.  He  will  also 
face  the  problem  courageously  and  point 
the  way  out.  Dr.  Swain  and  his  committee 
are  in  close  co-operation  with  the  National 
Education  Association  Commission  on  the 
National  Emergency  in  the  nation-wide 
drive  for  increased  salaries,  for  efficient  ed- 
ucational readjustment,  and  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  profession  to  carry  out  the  big 
national  program  to  meet  the  present  crisis 
in  education. 

The  following  statement  is  issued  by  Dr. 
Swain's  committee  to  help  in  the  drive : 
Teachers'   Salaries   and   Civilization 

Present  salaries  will  not  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  living. 

Teachers  are  leaving  their  school-rooms 
by  the  thousands. 

They  are  taking  up  war  work  or  entering 
industrial   occupations. 

Their  places  are  being  filled,  if  at  all,  by 
unprepared  and  inexperienced  recruits. 

Oonly  our  best  efforts  can  maintain  pres- 
ent standards. 

Our  children  need  the  best  the  country 
can   provide. 

Democracy  must  have  enlightened  civil- 
ization through  education. 

The  committee  on  salaries,  tenure  and 
pensions  of  the  N.  E.  A.  has  started  a  na- 
tion-wide drive  to  secure  salary  increases 
for  all  teachers. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
is   supporting  this   movement. 

We  need  your  help  to  make  this  drive 
a  success. 

Join  the  National  Education  Association. 

Ask  all  your  teacher  friends  to  join. 

If  possible  come  to  the  Pittsburg  meet- 
ing, June  30  to  July  6,  1918. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
New  Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping  -  -  -  Introductory  Course 

By  CHARLES  F.  RITTENHOUSE,  C.  P.  A. 
Professor   of  Accounting  and   Head  of   Accounting   Department,  College  of  Business  Administration,  Boston,   Mass. 


This  book  covers  in  a  progressive  way  transactions  which 
are  likely  to  occur  in  the  conduct  of  mercantile  business. 

It  introduces  the  subject  by  the  account  method  and  defers 
the  use  of  the  books  of  original  entry  until  after  the  student 
has  learned  the  principles  of  account. 

The  special  functions  of  the  various  accounts  appear  in 
account  form,  which  aid  the  student  materially  in  interpret- 
ing the  subject. 


The  special  attention  to  journalizing  trains  the  student 
to  express  in  the  journal  entry  any  bookkeeping  facts  that 
may  be  presented  to  him  throughout  the  course. 

The  report  form  of  both  profit  and  loss  statement  and 
balance  sheet  is  used  throughout  the  book.  The  ledger  is 
closed  by   the   journal   closing  method. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  in  script  as  well  as  in 
line,  and  many  of  the  illustrations  are  in  two  colors. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


330  East  22nd  Street, 


Chicago,  Illinois 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


Represented 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew 
121  Second  St.,  San  Francisco  252  So 


BOSTON 
by 


ATLANTA 


L.  E.  Armstrong 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the   skilful    use    of    Nature's    great   remedial    agencies,    and  let   them   plan    and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  gcod  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send    you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will    tell    you   all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELEN  \  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


"Mischief  lurks  in  the  beginning- 
?   half  the   task." 


good   beginning 
Euripides. 


BEGIN  your  language  work  with 

The  Goose  Quill 

By    LOUISE    ROBINSON 

First   Assistant   in    Charge,  Louisa   M.   Alcott 

School,    Boston 

A  Third -Grade 
Language  Book 

Written  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  Bos- 
ton teachers  appointed  by  the  superintendent  to 
suggest  and  contribute  material  for  the  third  grade 
syllabus. 

Spoken    English    emphasized. 

Lessons    which    are    pointed,    brief 

and   definite. 
Constant     drill     on     good     sentence 

structure. 
Stimulating    models    and    charming" 

illustrations. 

The   TEACHER'S    EDITION    contains   valuable   sug- 
gestions,  sources   of  material,    etc. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565    Market    Street,    San    Francisco 
W.    G.    HARTRANFT,    Pacific    Coast   Manager 


Your  Prospective  Customers 

■re  listed  in  our  Catalog  of  99%  guaranteed  Mailing 
Lists.  It  also  contains  vital  suggestions  how  to  ad- 
vertise and  sell  profitably  by  mail.  Counts  and 
prices  given  on  6000  different  national  Lists,  cover- 
ing all  classe?  for  instance.  Fanners*  Noodle  Mfrs., 
Hardware  Dl.a.,  Zinc  Mines,  etc.  This  valuable 
Reference  Book  free*    Write  for  it. 

Strengthen  Your  Advertising  Literature. 

Our  Analytical  Advertising  Counsel  and  Sales 
Promotion  Service  will  improve  both  your  plan 
and  copy,  thus  insuring  maximum  profits. 
Submit  your  literature  for  preliminary  anal- 
ysis and  quotation — no  obligation. 


Ross-Gould 

ling 

S*.  Louis 
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THE  LAST   GREAT  BATTLE 

In  the  last  issue  was  chronicled  the  hand- 
writing- upon  the  wall,  foretelling-  the  final 
overthrow  of  schooling  as  an  ornament — 
schooling  in  England  to  distinguish  "schol- 
ars and  gentlemen"  from  yeomen  and 
tradespeople;  in  Germany,  to  sort  out  the 
autocrats  by  divine  right  from  earth-born 
helots  of  subserviency ;  in  the  United  States, 
in  struggling  imitation,  to  distinguish  book- 
learned  pedants  from  experience-made  work- 
men of  the  nation.  It  requires  no'  facile  gift 
of  prophecy  to  foresee  the  inevitable.  France- 
has  already  seen  the  light.  England  is  now 
hastily  recognizing  it.  Germany  must  pay 
for  her  blunder  by  annihilation.  The  United 
States  is  at  the  dawn.  Now  that  Armaged- 
don is  upon  us,  the  writing  is  plain  that 
when  warring  is  over,  the  new  Democracy 
will  proceed  ruthlessly  to  reorganize  its 
schools  for  use. 

In  the  past,  with  schooling  supported  as 
a  social  ornament,  pretense  concealed  by 
phraseology  without  meaning  has  been  the 
capital  stock  of  schooling.  '  Education — 
quite  another  thing  from  schooling — has 
made  gigantic  strides  propelled  by  the  forces 
of  necessity  in  government,  society  and  in- 
dustries. The  book-phrased  pedant  of  the 
schools  has  been  permitted  to  mumble  his 
Latin,  to  decorate  himself  with  his  petty 
scholastic  honors,  to  claim  what  he  play- 
fully pleased.  The  world  of  civilization, 
never  taking  its  schools  seriously,  has 
moved  on  without  them,  leaving  them  cen- 
turies behind.  The  Order  of  Camouflage 
has  directed  the  schools'  ornamental  frivol- 
ities. The  great  College  of  Horse  Sense 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Mozurians  has, 
unbooked  and  experience-made,  performed 
for  civilization  the  duties  which  schooling- 
should   have  performed. 

In  our  last  issue  it  was  veraciously  re- 
cited that  King  Brian  Boru,  First  King  of 
Ireland  (the  greatest  of  all  kings  and 
prophets,  past,  present  or  future),  foretold, 
in  his  Book  of  the  Centuries,  that  when 
Armageddon  should  come  to  pass,  then 
should  the  Mozurians  arise  in  their  last 
final  battle  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Order  of  Camouflage.  The  faithful  were 
ordered  to  publish  from  this  book  the  Great 
Deadly  Parallel  which  should  set  forth  the 
contradictions  of  schooling  for  ornamental 
pretense,  as  established  by  the  Order  of 
Camouflage,  with  the  obvious  Truths  of 
the  College  of  Horse  Sense,  in  insistence 
that  education  is  for  use.     Here  is: 

THE    DEADLY    PARALLEL 

fl.   Uniformity  of  Schools  vs.  No  Uniformity 

of   Pupils 


Obvious  Facts. — 
IjChildren  are  born 
.different.  They  grow 
lever  to  be  more  dif- 
ferent.     They    differ 

iin  kind  and  in  de- 
li gree  of  native  gifts, 

in  rates  of  advance- 


Existing  School 
Practice.  —  The 
school  has  only  one 
course — uniform  for 
all ;  it  requires  a 
fixed  rate  of  ad- 
vancement, one  mo- 
tive    for     study     re- 


ment,  in  motives  to  gardless  of  all  differ- 
action,  in  person-  ences  cited.  There 
alities,  in  vigor  of  is  no  means  where- 
health,  in  particular  by  the  pupil  of  su- 
ambitions,  in  goals  perior  endowment  in 
of  later   life.  a  certain  ability  may 

obtain    more    train- 
ing in  that  gift  than 
one  who  is  deficient 
in  it;    both  are  link- 
ed    in     indissoluble 
uniformity. 
Mozurian  Inquiry.— Show  us  justification 
for  this  disregard  of  nature.     Show  us  two 
pupils,  not  uniform,   who   have  been    made 
uniform   by  schooling.     Show   us   how,   un- 
der the  existing  system,  the  genius  and  the 
near-genius— the    chief    capital    of    civiliza- 
tion—can be  capitalized.     Show  us  one  ed- 
ucational advantage  for  uniformity  substan- 
tiated  by  visible,   recognizable   evidence   of 
fact.     Show  us  any  defense  for  neglect   to 
reorganize     except     that     of     lethargy     and 
timidity. 

Obvious  Reconstruction. — Provide  some 
administrative  mechanism  by  which  each- 
pupil  has  the  guarantee  that"  he  may  learn 
what  is  necessary  and  desirable  for  him, 
according  to  his  measure,  permitting-  him 
to  develop  his  productive  native  abilities  to 
the  fullest  degree,  and  to  move  by  his  own 
ambitions,  at  his  own  rate,  and  according 
to  his  inherent  motives. 

II.    The   Faculty  Dogma  vs.   Specific 

Training 
Obvious   Facts.—         Existing    School 

That  primeval  super-  Practice. —  The 

stitution    concerning  course  of  study  and 

the    human    mind  the  methods  of  teach- 

which  pictured  it  as  ing    in    schools    and 

divided  into  compart-  colleges,  except  those 

meats,  or  "faculties,"  of    reading,    writing 

known  as  the  obser-  and  very  elementary 

vation,  the  memory,  a  r  i  t  h  m  et  i  c,  were 

the  imagination,  the  shaped    in    historical 

reason,    etc.,   is   now  times  when  the  "fac- 

wholly     abandoned,  ulty"     superstition 

We    may     improve  was  accepted.   These 

our  ability  to   mem-  school   courses   have 

prize  words  without  never   been   changed 

improving  the  ability  even    though    the 

to     remember     ideas  claim   for   the   exist- 

expressed    by    those  ence  of  the  faculties 

words.    We  may  im-  has   long  since  been 

prove    the     observa-  abandoned.    The  top- 

tion     of     laborator}'  ics  and  arrangement 

experiments  without  of     our     mathematic 

improving     the     ob-  courses     today     are 

servation  of  the  com-  patently    formulated 

mon   applications   of  to    the    purpose    of 

these  experiments  in  training    the    faculty 

life.      We    may    im-  of   reason ;     our    sci- 

prove   the   reasoning  ence     is     shaped     to 

in     algebra     without  train  "the  faculty  of 

improving    the    rea-  observation."        The 

soning   necessary   to  high  school   curricu- 

go  in  when  it  rains,  ulum  is  almost  whol- 
ly made  of  these  fac- 
ulty trapezes.  The 
college    and    univer- 


sity courses,  with  the 
exception  of  the  spe- 
cifically      vocational 
courses,  are  in  strict 
accord  with  it.    Fro- 
bellian  kindergarten- 
ism  maintains  facul- 
ty training  as  its  cor- 
nerstone.     The    ele- 
mentary school  sub- 
jects    of     grammar, 
problem     arithmetic, 
literature,        manual 
training  and  art,  etc., 
are       honeycombed 
by  the  dogma. 
Mozurian    Inquiries. — Show    us    the    use 
of  Latin  in  visible,  obvious   results,   in  the 
present  world.     Show   us  the  use,   in   any 
terms,    except    those    of    pedantic    supersti- 
tion.    Show  us  the  use  of  mathematics  as 
the   school   tests   and    school   methods   pre- 
sent it.     Mathematics  in  the  world  is  use- 
ful— is  indispensable — but  how  does  school 
mathematics   as   a  faculty   discipline  of  the 
schools  justify  itself?     Show  us  the  useful 
products    of    school    science,    school    litera- 
ture,   school   history,    school    in    any    terms 
of    world    utility.      Show    us    any    material 
percentage    of    pupils    whose    spoken     and 
written  language  has  actually  been  improved 
by  the  course  in  school  grammar.     Show  us 
visible  results  of  the  existing  drills   in   the 
problem  arithmetic   of  the  tests.     Show   us 
pupils     who,     entering    life's     duties,     have 
been  qualified  to  enter  vocations  by  virtue 
of  the  conundrums  of  arithmetic  and  texts 
impossible    and    unknown    in    the    world's 
workshops. 

Obvious  Reconstruction. —  Texts,  topics 
and  methods  must  be  entirely  reconstructed 
in  order  to  train  to  a  specific  goal ;  this 
goal  must  be  a  useful  skill  or  knowledge 
in  world  utilization ;  the  results  of  train- 
ing must  be  demonstrable  and  not  rest 
upon  hypothesis,  visions,  or  phrases. 

III.    Learning  by  External  Force  vs.  Learn- 
ing by  Internal  Dynamism 

Existing  School         Obvious    F  a  c  t. — 
Practice. —  The     To  the  slight  extent 
school,   as   it   is   and     that   physical   habits 
has  been,  has  never     enter  into  education, 
used,   to   any   appre-      learning  by  external 
ciable     extent,     any      authority  is  a  possi- 
motivating    force    of     ble  but  not  efficient 
education  except  ex-      method.    In  all  high- 
ternal  authority.  The     er  thinking   process- 
few     exceptions     to     es,    external    author- 
this    rule    occur    IN      ity    is    not    a    teach- 
SPITE     OF     school      ing    tool.      We    can- 
administration,  not,  by  external   au- 
thority,    compel    in- 
vention,      discovery, 
honesty,     patriotism, 
business    acumen, 
sympathy,    love,   nor 
any     of     the     prime 
elements    which     go 
to   make   up   charac- 
ter,     leadership      or 
success.   All  that  ex- 
ternal authority   can 
yield  is  the  outward 
physical  appearances 
of     some     of     these 
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qualities  and  the 
most  elementary 
physical  habits  per- 
taining to. them.  Dy- 
namism is  a  self- 
generated  product 
and  naturally  resists 
external    force. 

Mozurian  Inquiry. — Show  us  a  discovery, 
an  invention,  a  social  betterment,  a  poem, 
a  painted  picture,  or  other  product  of  con- 
centrated mental  effort  which  has  ever 
been  created  by  forcible  duress.  Show  us 
a  genuine  repentance,  a  desire  for  moral 
betterment,  a  kindly  act,  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy, a  sense  of  justice  or  any  other  pro- 
duct of  character  or  higher  thinking  which 
has  been  produced  by  external  compul- 
sion. Show  us  any  product  of  learning  in 
school  by  compulsion  which  is  more  than 
muscular  habit  or  word  memory.  Show 
us  in  life  any  product  of  learning,  other 
than  muscular  habits  or  word  memorizing, 
which  is  not  the  result  of  some  dynamic 
mental  activities  set  off  within  the  indi- 
vidual by  his  own  personal  ambitions  or 
interests  independent  and  in  spite  of  school 
compulsion.  Why,  then,  is  external  com- 
pulsion the  only  motivation  used  for  the 
learning  process   in  school? 

Obvious  Reconstruction. — We  must  reor- 
ganize our  schools  fundamentally  to  permit 
self-generating  dynamism  for  external  com- 
pulsion as  the  tool  of  teaching.  It  looks 
impossible?  But  dynamism  is  the  only 
force  civilization  outside  the  school  has 
ever  used. 

IV.   Training  Serfs  of  Autocracy  vs.  Train- 
ing Citizens  of  Democracy 
The    School.— The         Obvious  Fact.— By 
schools  of  monarch-     training  youth,  blind- 
ies    and    autocracies      ly  and  unthinkingly, 
ever    have    had    for     to   obey   orders,   the 
their  object  the  train-     product   can   be    not 
ing  of  serfs,  not  cit-      citizens.   If  we  would 
izens.      It  was   from      train   youth    in    self- 
patterns  of  this  sort     thinking,  self-respon- 
the  school  historical-      sible   American   citi- 
ly  originated.   When     zenship,   then   youth 
the    American    gov-     must,  in  the  process 
ernment    was    estab-      of  the  training,  have 
lished  there  was  neg-      freedom  and  the  mo- 
lect    to    change    the      tives    necessary    for 
schooling  process     self-thinking,  self-re- 
from   self-production      sponsibility   and   cit- 
to  citizen  production,     izenship. 
Tradition   carried 
over     the     schooling 
for    the    making    of 
serfs     of     autocracy 
into     the     American 
democracy's  schools. 
The   anachronism   is 
still    with    us.      The 
administrative      sys- 
tem, the   class  man- 
agement,  the   school 
discipline,  the  meth- 
ods  of   teaching   are 
all    the     same    pro- 
cesses,    visibly     un- 
changed,   by    which 
centuries    ago    serfs 
were   trained   in   au- 
tocracy ! 


Mozurian  Inquiries. —  Show  us  a  man 
trained  by  the  school  system  to  do  only 
that  which  is  measured  out  for  him  to  do 
and  we  will  show  you  a  man  who  has  not 
yet  learned  the  first  lesson  in  life's  strug- 
gle for  existence.  Show  us  a  man  with 
the  ballot  who  has  been  trained  by  the 
schools  not  to  do  certain  thing's  merely 
because  they  were  forbidden  him  to  do,  and 
we  will  show  you  a  man  who  has  not 
learned  the  first  lesson  of  democracy — he 
has  been  learning  the  chief  lesson  of  auto- 
cratic government.  Show  us  a  man  who 
has  been  trained  by  his  school  to  perform 
tasks  without  motive,  without  knowledge 
of  whether  he  is  going',  without  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  judgment,  with  no  reason 
other  than  to  obey  external  directions,  and 
we  will  show  you  a  man  who,  so  far  as 
this  schooling  trains,  has  a  deadened  mind, 
and  who  can  not  be  trusted  in  life  to  act 
wisely  nor  safely  for  himself,  for  society, 
or  for  the  state. 

Obvious  Reconstruction. — Our  schools  in 
management,  methods  and  administration 
must  be  made'  schools  for  the  training  of 
citizens  of  a  democracy.  Is  it  impossible? 
Then  democracy  is  impossible. 

Obvious  General  Conclusion. — We  can 
not  attempt  to  reorganize  our  school  sys- 
tem unless  we  first  tear  out  these  false 
foundations.  It  is  folly  to  expect  newer 
subjects  and  modern  purposes  to  be  taught 
more  productively  by  schools  while  we 
retain  this  old  and  false  machinery.  To 
undertake  such  folly  is  obvious  and  con- 
scious camouflage.  The  line-up  between 
genuine,  competent  workmen  and  camou- 
flaging opportunities  takes  place  at  this 
issue. 

The  Final  Triumph  of  Obvious  Common 
Sense. —  "And  when  the  final  hour  has 
come,"  the  Book  of  Prophecy  continues, 
"and  the  scales  having"  fallen  from  the  eyes 
of  war-worn  nations,  democracy  itself  will 
rise  to  reorganize  its  schools  upon  sub- 
stance and  reality.  Then  let  every  Mo- 
zurian gird  up  his  loins  and  go  forth  with 
the  sword  of  vengeance  in  the  right  hand, 
and  with  fagots  of  fire  in  the  left  hand. 
Let  him  seize  the  traditions  of  the  Order 
of  Camouflage,  their  theories,  their  psy- 
chologies, false'  philosophies,  pedantries  and 
poppycock,  doctrines,  digests  and  dogmas 
(made  in  Germany)  ;  their  paints,  putty, 
shihboleths  and  everything'  that  is  of  their 
order,  most  especially  their  sole  book  of 
guidance — "The  Plausible  Policies  and  Pro- 
cedures of  Pot-House  Politicians" ;  carry 
these  to  the  highest  mountain  of  the  earth 
and  there,  amid  festivity  and  rejoicings, 
burn  them.  Let  the  flames  mount  high 
to  the  heavens  as  a  Great  Sign  to  all  the 
people  of  the  Earth  that  the  schools  no 
longer  are  things  of  ornamental  camouflage 
but  institutions  of  visible  use.  Fear  not 
that  the  Order  of  Camouflage  shall  again 
come  to  power,  for  their  traditions  and 
their  books  having  been  destroyed,  and  be- 
ing of  themselves  of  enfeebled  intellect, 
without  power  of  invention  save  of  pre- 
tense, they  can  never  again  infest  the 
earth.     For,  truly,  did  not  St.  Patrick  once 


drive  them  from  Ireland,  never  to  return! 
Thus  is  it  written.  (Given  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  Brian  Boru,  First  King 
of  Ireland,  and  Regent  Royal  to  the  Heir 
Apparent  of  all  the  Earth,  Democracy  of 
the  People.) 


GEORGE    ARCHIBALD    CLARK 

George  Archibald  Clark,  academic  secretary 
of  Stanford  University,  died  of  heart  trouble 
on   April  26,   at   his   home   on   the    campus. 

Mr.  Clark  registered  at  Stanford  as  a  grad- 
uate student  in  Latin  in  1891,  and  became  as- 
sistant in  stenography  and  did  office  work,  as 
he  was  an  expert  shorthand  writer.  In  1896 
he  was  made  secretary  to  President  Jordan.  As 
has  ability  became  evident  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  university,  and  later  the  title 
was  changed  to  academic  secretary.  He  gave 
up  teaching  for  some  years,  but  again  in  1911-12 
he  resumed  this  work,  offering  a  course  in  com- 
mercial teachers'  training,  in  the  department 
of  education.  In  recent  years  he  broadened 
the  course  to  general  secretarial  training  and  j 
had  in  preparation  an  excellent  text-book  on  the 
subject. 

From  1896  to  1898  he  was  secretary  of  the 
United  States  Fur  Seal  Commission,  of  which  | 
Dr.  Jordan  was  chairman,  and  went  to  Alaska. 
As  special  investigator  for  the  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries of  the  Government  he  did  notable  work  in 
the  Pribilof  Islands  in  1909,  1912  and  1913.  He 
made  a  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  which 
was  published  in  1913,  and  in  February,  1914, 
he  gave  testimony  in  Washington  in  the  hear- 
ings of  the  fur  seal  industry  in  Alaska. 

He  contributed  numerous  articles  to  scientific 
and  technical  magazines  on  this  subject,  and  he 
had  written  articles  on  fur  seals  and  seal  fish- 
eries for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  En- 
cyclopedia  Americana. 

Likewise  he  wrote  many  articles  on  shorthand 
and  commercial  topics  which  were  published  in 
educational  and   other  magazines. 

Mr.  Clark  never  completed  his  college  course 
for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  Stanford, 
but  in  lieu  of  the  graduate  studies  he  had  pur- 
sued he  was  given  the  Masters  Degree  by  his| 
alma  mater,  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
1911. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Clark,  Dr.  Jordan,  with 
whom  he  was  closely  associated  for  a  quarter  o 
a    century,    said: 

"He  was  a  university  official  of  the  very 
highest    type.       Exact,    patient,     courteous, 
devoted,    absolutely    unselfish,    his    services 
were   of   the   greatest   importance   to    Stan-  I 
ford  as  a  whole  and  vitally  so  to  the  presi-  j 
dent,  who  had,  in  the  early  days,   distress- 
ing  problems    of   litigation    and    finance    to    I 
deal  with,  as  well  as  with  the  creation  of  i 
a  new  university.     In  every  phase  of  these  j 
problems    he    had   the    unfailing   help    of   a  ' 
secretary  who  never  forgot  anything;  who 
never    gave    false    color    and    whose    only 
thought  was   the   welfare   of  the  institution  ' 
he  served." 


The  Tuolumne  County  Teachers'  Institute  was 
held   at    Sonora,    May    14,    15    and    16.     The    in-] 
structors   were   W.   J.    Cagney,   superintendent   of 
schools     of    San     Benito     county,     and     Roy    W. 
Cloud,   superintendent   of   the   San   Mateo   county 
schools,    two    of    the    most    progressive    county 
superintendents    in    the    State.      Dr.    A.    M.    Beafl 
of    the    zoology    department    of    the    Universlt; 
of    California,    and    Miss    Charlotte    Lord    of    th 
Los   Angeles   high    school,   who   were    in    Sonon 
were    also    present    and    gave    interesting    talk 
On  adjournment   each  afternoon   the  teachers 
went   to    the    chautauqua,    which    was    in    sessio: 
during  the   week.     Superintendent   G.    P.   Morga. 
closed    the    institute    with    several    vocal    sele| 
tions    and    words    of    advice,    which    were    timelffl 
and    well    received.      Mr.    Morgan    is    finishing   a 
term  which   gives   him  the   credit   of   the   longest 
continuous  service  of  any  superintendent  in  Cali- 
fornia.    He   has  no  opponent  for  re-election  and' 
will    probably    continue    to    serve    the    people    of 


Tuolumne  county  for  many  years  to  come. 


Bit] 
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ON  WHEELS 


By  Harr  Wagner 


A  personal  account  of  little  trips  here,  there  and  any- 
where, with  brief  sketches  of  everything  but  the  scenery, 
in  which  we  drop  the  editorial  we  and  use  the  personal 
pronoun    I. 

A  trip  to  the  beautiful  tree-embroidered 
Napa  on  Wednesday,  every  May  29th,  was 
due  to  an  invitation  to  deliver  an  address 
on  Uncle  Sam,  Jr.,  to  the  high  school  grad- 
uates. J.  S.  Denton,  the  principal,  is  a 
man  who  leaves  a  definite  impression  on 
high  school  pupils.  I  was  glad  to  meet  him 
again.  He  presented  the  diplomas  in  a 
speech  which  was  characteristic  in  wit  and 
wisdom.  Mrs.  Percy  King,  president  of 
the  school  board,  presided  with  charming 
dignity.  The  music,  the  speeches  of  the 
young  men,  the  audience,  were  a  delight. 
Miss  Lena  Jackson,  the  efficient  superin- 
tendent of  the  county  of  Napa,  was  pres- 
ent, and  gave  the  editor  a  genial  welcome. 
On  Thursday  morning,  May  30th,  Memo- 
rial Day,  I  took  the  train  at  7:51  a.  m. 
and  listened  to  the  turn  of  the  wheels  until 
I  reached  Marysville.  This  city  of  pioneer 
memories,  once  the  center  of  mining  indus- 
tries, now  environed  by  alfalfa  fields  and 
orchards,  has  featured  Memorial  Day  for 
many  years.  Walter  Kynoch,  the  super- 
vising principal  of  the  schools ;  Mr.  J.  C. 
Ray,  efficient  head  of  the  high  school,  and 
James  Garrison  of  the  faculty,  were  in 
charge  of  the  exercises.  There  was  a 
street  parade,  comprised  of  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  veterans  of 
the  Spanish-American  war,  soldiers  of  to- 
day, children,  etc.  The  exercises  were  held 
in  Atkins'  Theater.  The  children  sang  pa- 
triotic songs.  The  G.  A.  R.  called  its  roll 
of  the  dead,  and  then  I  tried  to  put  Uncle 
Sam,  Jr.,  across  the  footlights.  After  the 
exercises  came  a  delightful  automobile  ride 
through  miles  of  cherry  trees,  acres  and 
acres  of  alfalfa  fields.  Thrift  everywhere. 
Marysville  schools,  Marysville  stores,  Ma- 
rysville people,  are  all  typical  of  California. 
It  is  a  type.  There  is  something  different. 
It  is  unlike  the  towns  of  the  same  size  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  or  of  Southern 
California.  There  is  a  considerable  of  the 
hold-over"  of  pioneer  days.  County  Su- 
perintendent Jennie  Malaly,  gentle  yet  effi- 
cient; Mr.  Kynoch,  conservative  yet  en- 
thusiastic ;  Prof.  Ray,  a  sturdy,  substantial 
type  of  school  master,  and  James  Garrison, 
a  teacher  of  great  ability,  are  refreshing 
examples  of  teachers  who  have  not  been 
spoiled  by  the  injection  of  too  much  peda- 
gogical serum  and  conventional  aloofness. 
A  short  ride  over  the  Northern  Electric 
and  we  were  in  Sacramento.  State  Super- 
intendent Hyatt  and  Deputy  Superintend- 
ent Mrs.  M.  G.  Hyatt  took  me  to  their  resi- 
dence, where  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
their  delightful  home.  Among  the  notable 
and  unusual  events,  I  climbed  a  cherry 
tree  and  was  a  boy  again,  with  boyish  en- 
thusiasm for  cherries  first  hand.  The  ca- 
reer of  the  Hyatts  from  the  little  rural 
school  at  San  Jacinto  to  the  highest  educa- 
tional office  in  the  state,  is  unique  and  in- 
teresting. Mr.  Hyatt  has  formally  an- 
::  nounced  that  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
flection to  his  present  position. 

I  called  on  Sam  Cohn,  the  textbook  com- 
rrissioner,  who  has  resigned  to  take  up 
igain  the  independent  and  satisfactory  ex- 
stence  of  a  grammar  school  principal  in 
Mameda — a   position   that   he  has   held   for 


many  years.  I  know  of  no  position  that 
offers  greater  opportunity  for  service  and 
a  quiet,  restful  life  than  that  of  a  principal 
of  a  grammar  school.  Of  course,  if  you  are 
ambitious,  that's  different  again,  but  why 
be  ambitious?  "Paths  of  glory  lead  but  to 
the  grave."  Then,  again,  ambition  should 
be  to  brig'hten  the  corner  where  you  are 
and  not  try  to  brighten  the  other  fellow's 
corner.  The  difference  is  the  difference 
between   (or  of)   democracy  and  autocracy. 

Then  I  had  a"  social  chat  with  Mr.  Sny- 
der, the  commissioner  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, who  is  getting  excellent  results  along 
his  line  of  work.  He,  however,  is  up  a 
blind  alley  and  still  thinks  the  official  Jour- 
nal was  a  graft  instead  of  a  service  to  the 
school  trustees  of  the  state — just  as  there 
are  people  who  think  a  bulletin  is  a  news- 
paper and  a  pamphlet  is  a  textbook,  or  that 
the   state  printing  office  is  a   publisher. 

I  also,  saw  Will  C.  Wood,  who  had  blown 
in  from  the  upper  Sacramento  Valley  on 
his  way  to  Oakdale,  booked  up  every  night 
for  speeches  to  high  school  graduates.  He 
is  also  a  candidate  for  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  and  under  our  primary 
law  has  a  stupendous  task  to  reach  the 
voters  with  his  message.  The  political  ket- 
tle will  begin  to  boil  pretty  soon.  And  if 
Mark  Keppel  turns  on  his  patent  electric 
political  heater,  politics  will  boil  over  by 
June  23rd.  I  am  always  interested  in  elec- 
tions. It's  my  diversion.  I  do  not  care  for 
politicians  nor  demagogues,  but  I  do  like 
to  see  men  contending  for  office,  on  the 
basis  of  service,  and  I  think  it  much  more 
dignified  and  democratic  than  sitting  in  a 
governor's  office  and  waiting  an  opportun- 
ity to  beg  for  a  job.  Here  is  to  the  great 
principle  of  American  democracy  ! — the  elec- 
tion of  our  public  servants.  Our  private 
servants  are  appointed. 

After  a  delightful  call  on  Miss  Carolyn 
Webb,  the  county  superintendent  of  Sac- 
ramento county,  I  took  the  Oakland,  An- 
tioch  &  Eastern  Electric  train,  and  after  a 
pleasant  ride  was  back  in  the  editor's  den 
in  San  Francisco,  with  the  clutch  on. 
*       #       * 

BOOK  NEWS 
"The  Pacific  History  Stories,"  by  Harr  Wag- 
ner, has  just  been  issued.  It  contains  the  finest 
selection  of  Pacific  Coast  history  stories  ever 
published.  Send  for  copy.  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 
Address  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  239  Geary 
street,   San   Francisco. 

The  World  Book  Co.,  Casper  W.  Hodgson, 
president  and  manager,  has  just  issued  "How  to 
Do  Business  by  Letter  —  Exercises  in  Business 
Letter  Writing,  and  Word  Study  and  Business 
Speller."  These  are  timely  books.  Write  for 
copies. 

"Principles  of  American  Diplomacy",  by  John 
Bassett  Moore,  Professor  of  International  Law 
and  Diplomacy  at  Columbia  University,  formerly 
Counselor  for  the  Department  of  State,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State,  etc.,  member  of  the  Per- 
manent Court  at  the  Hague.  What  American  di- 
plomacy has  actually  meant — its  special  signifi- 
cance and  the  character  and  extent  of  its  influ- 
ence, are  shown  in  this  book,  with  full  presen- 
tation of  the  peculiar  individualism  of  American 
foreign  policy.  Many  references  and  documents 
have  been  added  and  the  object  has  been  to 
ofler  a  comprehensive  exposition  in  a  conven- 
ient manual,  designed  both  for  the  student  and 
general  reader.  Harper  &  Brothers,  publishers. 
Price  $2.00  net. 


Beacon  Mews  Column 

Vacation  time  is  here — but  there  is  no 
vacation  for  the  Beacon  Method.  Before 
starting  for  the  mountains  or  sea  short 
many  mothers  with  little  children  secure 
the  Beacon  outfit,  consisting  of  the  Beacon 
Charts  in  miniature  form,  the  Beacon  Word 
Builders,  the  Beacon  Letter  Sheets,  the 
Beacon  Perception  Cards,  the  Beacon 
Primer  and  First  Reader.  These  are 
packed  in  with  the  shoes,  stockings,  cover- 
alls, castor  oil,  poison  oak  lotions,  soap, 
toys,  balls,  bats,  tennis  racquets,  brushes, 
combs,  clothes,  and  still  more  clothes,  for 
the  children  and  one  extra  dress  for  mother. 

The  games  that  may  be  played  with  the 
Beacon,  letter  sheets,  perfection  cards  and 
word  builders  appeal  to  mothers  and  pro- 
gressive teachers  who  know  what  chil- 
dren like. 

The  Beacon  method  is  so  easy  to  present 
that  tven  those  mothers  with  no  teaching 
experience  take  the  little  pamphlet  of  di- 
rections for  teachers  and  get  results  such 
as  only  the  well-trained  and  experienced 
teacher  will  secure  with  most  other  meth- 
ods and  material. 

Possibly  one  reason  for  the  success  of 
the  inexperienced  who  use  the  Beacon 
method  is  that  they  take  it  up  with  no 
preconceived  notions,  and  give  it  to  the 
children  straight,  undiluted  and  mixed  with 
no  other  method. 

The  reason  why  many  people  are  not 
married  is  that  they  are  unwilling  to  sub- 
ject their  wills  to  those  of  the  other  sex. 
If  any  teacher  does  not  get  good  results 
with  the  Beacon  method,  you  may  be  pret- 
ty sure  to  find  the  reason  in  the  fact  that 
she  will  not  allow  herself  to  be  tied  to  the 
Beacon  method  in  a  monogamous  marriage, 
but  insists  upon  sipping  here  and  there, 
wherever  the  blossoms  are  most  brilliant 
and   the  perfume  most  pungent. 

*  *       * 

M.  C.  Bettinger,  deputy  superintendent 
of  schools  and  father  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Night  School,  and  connected  with  the  Los 
Angeles  schools  for  thirty-three  years,  has 
been  requested  to  hand  in  his  resignation. 
We  regret  to  see  men  retired  who  are,  on 
account  of  long  experience  and  with  the 
wisdom  of  age,  mellowed  and  mature, 
moved  aside  for  young  men,  who  lack  both 
experience  and  judgment.  These  are  prob- 
lems, however,  that  are  very  difficut  to  set- 
tle and  be  just  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  rendered  splendid  service,  and  to  the 
children.  However,  no  man  is  far  wrong 
who  errs  on  the  side  of  appreciation  of  ser- 
vices and  appreciation  of  value  of  men  of 
mature  years. 

*  *       * 

Prof.  Charles  Carrigan  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Glendora  High  School  for 
next  year.  He  was  formerly  teacher  of 
science  in  the  Citrus  Union  High  School. 

*  *       * 

Superintendent  J.  E.  Reynolds,  the  pro- 
gressive and  efficient  superintendent  of 
Venturia  county,  is  organizing  several 
union   sqhool   districts. 


ITEMS     OF    PUBLIC     INTEREST     FROM 

PROCEEDINGS   OF  STATE   BOARD 

OF    EDUCATION 

The  State  Board  of  Education  held  a  special 
session,    lasting  four   days,   May  20-23. 

The  following  resolution  abolishing  the  teach- 
ing of  German  in  California  high  schools  was 
adopted: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  policy  of  this  board 
that  hereafter  the  study  of  the  German  language 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  course  of  any  high 
school  receiving  an  apportionment  of  state  high 
school  funds. 

Resolved  further,  That  due  notice  of  this  ac- 
tion be  sent  to  the  principal  of  each  high  school 
in  California,  the  clerk  of  each  high  school 
board  and   county  and   city  superintendents. 

Resolved  further,  That  the  universities  and 
high  schools  be  requested  to  make  such  read- 
justment of  their  requirements  that  no  student 
shall  suffer  loss  of  credit  or  other  hardship  on 
account  of  discontinuance  of  the  course  in 
German. 

Resolved  further,  That  textbooks  in  German 
now  appearing  on  official  list  of  high  school  text- 
books be  eliminated  from  the  list. 

Mr  Whitmore  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
textbook  committee  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  last  year  of  Mr.  DeMotte. 

The  examination  for  the  State  High  School 
Credential  was  scheduled  for  June  24,  25,  and  26. 

The  following  resolution  relative  to  the  grant- 
ing of  elementary  certificates  to  graduates  of  cer- 
tain colleges  under  Section  1775  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  university  graduates  desiring 
elementary  certification  be  required  to  have  to 
their  credit,  included  in  the  twelve  units  in  edu- 
cation required,  a  minimum  of  four  units  of  prac- 
tice teaching  and  three  units  in  elementary  edu- 
cation, this  requirement  to  be  effective  after 
January  1,  1919.  This  requirement  is  also  to 
affect  graduates  of  accredited  institutions  desir- 
ing  certification   in   California. 

The  Board  approved  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  of  credentials,  offering  the  fol- 
lowing plan  for  the  extension  of  State  creden- 
tials: 


Special  Credentials 

1  Extensions  for  five  years  will  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  eight  months  of  successful  teaching 
experience  in  any  public  school  in  California. 
This  applies  to  credentials  either  of  the  elemen- 
tary or  of  the  secondary  grade.  The  teaching 
must  have  included  at  least  one  class  in  one  of 
the  subjects  in  which  the  credential  is  held. 

2  Night  school  teaching  will  be  accepted  as 
meeting  this  eight  months'  requirement,  provided 
there  has  been  a  minimum  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  hours  of  teaching  and  a  minimum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  calendar  nights  of  teaching. 
Private  school  teaching,  business  school  teach- 
ing and  college  or  university  teaching  will  not. 
be  accepted  automatically.  The  commission  wi 
look  into  individual  cases  of  this  sort  and  will 
take  action  according  to  the  merits  of  the  cases. 
Credentials  will  be  extended  automatically  from 
year  to  year  for  all  holders  of  such  who  are  in 
the  federal  service,  or  in  an  agency  auxiliary 
to  the  federal  service.  This'  will  be  done  each 
year  until  one  year  from  June  30th  following  the 
close  of  the  war.  In  order  that  a  credential  may 
be  extended,  it  is  necessary  that  the  credential 
be  in  this  office  and  that  action  be  taken  on  it 
before  the  date  of  its  expiration.  It  was  voted 
to  write  new  credentials  for  those  in  service 
who  had  not  filed  the  old  credential  before  leav- 
ing, in  order  that  the  proper  extension  might  be 
made  on  it  each  vear.  Such  credentials  will  be 
held  in  this  office  until  called  for  by  the  owners. 

Regular  Credentials 
The  commission  voted  to  extend  the  dates  of 
expiration  of  regular  high  school  credentials 
granted  for  the  two-year  period  from  year  to 
year  throughout  the  war.  This  will  also  be  done 
in  the  cases  where  credentials  were  granted,  but 
held  in  this  office  until  the  recipient  takes  up 
residence  in  this  state.  A  person  who  has  taught 
successfully  on  a  limited  credential  for  at  least 
eight  months  in  either  a  high  school  or  in  the 
ninth  grade  of  an  intermediate  school  in  Cali- 
fornia, may  receive  a  permanent  high  school  cre- 
dential on  the  filing  of  a  reapplication  accompan- 
ied by  the  usual  fee  of  $2.00.  If  the  teaching  in 
this  state  is  in  an  elementary  school,  the  creden- 
tial will  be  extended  from  year  to  year  until  the 
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above  requirement  for  a  permanent  credential 
has  been  met. 

The  Board  adopted  the  following  resolution 
for  the  amending  of  Bulletin   10: 

Resolved,  That  paragraph  7  of  topic  "Subjects 
That  Holders  of  Special  Certificates  May  Teach," 
Bulletin  No.  10,  California  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, be  and  hereby  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

7.  "Until  further  notice  holders  of  certificates 
of  the  Vocational  Arts  Type  are  authorized  to 
teach  such  subjects  belonging  to  the  Household, 
and  Manual  and  Fine  Arts  Types  as  are  of  sim- 
ilar character  to  those  mentioned  in  their  cer- 
tificates." 

A  permanent  appointment  as  assistant  super- 
visor of  physical  education  at  $2400  per  year 
was  offered  to  Miss  Winifred  Van  Hageh,  who 
had   been   in   the   position   since   March    15. 

Authorization  was  given  for  the  printing  of 
the  following  textbooks: 

First    Reader    25,000 

Intro.    History    25,000 

Adv.    Geography    25,000 

Copy   Book    1 25,000 

Copy    Book    IV 25,000 

Copy   Book  VIII 25,000 

New    Speller,    Bone    One 195,000 

New    Speller,    Book    Two 155,000 

New   Speller,    Book   Three 50,000 

Teachers'    Spelling    Manual 20,00 

Arrangements  were  made   for   the   continuation 

of  the  services  of  J.  C-  Beswick,  director  ot 
educational  war  work,  after  July   1,   1918. 

Authorization    was    given    for    the    printing    of 
17,000  copies  of   Part   I   of  the  manual   of   Physi- 
cal  Education  by  C.  W.   Hetherington. 
Retirement    Salary    Business 

The  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  was 
authorized  to  bid  on  a  bond  issue  of  the  Upper 
Lake  School'  District  and  to  purchase  $50,000 
worth  of  Liberty  Bonds  or  other  suitable  se- 
curities. 

Refunds  aggregating  $97  were  granted  to 
teachers   in  various   amounts. 

The  retirement  salary  was  granted  to  Dr.  Ly- 
man Gregory  on  evidence  of  disability  and  twen- 
ty-six years   of  service. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  July  8. 

C.    S.    PIXLEY,    Chief    Clerk. 
*       *       * 

"To   County   Superintendents : 

"A  large  life  insurance  company  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  offered  gratis  the  use  of 
its  extensive  mechanical  facilities  and  its 
actuarial  department  to  segregate  and  tab- 
ulate certain  information  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  exact  financial  condition  of  the 
teachers'  retirement  fund — a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished.  This  information  is 
to  be  collected  direct  from  the  teachers  on 
cards   to  be  furnished  by   the   state   office. 


"This  teacher's  personal  report  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  annual  report 
required  under  Section  1696,  subdivision 
sixth,   of  the  Political  Code. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"EDWARD   HYATT, 
"Superintendent  of   Public   Instruction." 

Said  sixth  subdivision  of  Section  1696, 
P.   C,   provides : 

"The  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall  in 
no  case  draw  a  requisition  for  the  salary 
of  any  teacher  for  the  last  month  of  the 
school  term,  until  the  report  required  by 
this  subdivision  has  been  filed,  and  by  him 
approved." 

The  above  drastic  measure  will  give  the 
information  needed  for  new  legislation  for 
the  retirement  salary  act.  We  would,  how- 
ever, rather  have  Edward  Hyatt  or  Job 
Wood  act  as  actuary  than  an  insurance 
expert  whose  national  prejudice  is  against 
any   public    service    insurance    of   this    kind. 
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A    VACATION    THOUGHT 

Superintendent  Alfred  Roncovieri,  in  send- 
ing out  his  final  suggestions  to  teachers,  ex- 
presses the  sincere  wish  of  all  of  us  in  the 
following  beautiful    language : 

"This  has  been  a  very  busy  and  fruitful 
school  year.  With  the  close  of  the  present 
term  it  is  again  my  privilege  to  congratu- 
late the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  de- 
partment upon  another  year  of  successful,] 
work  in  the  schools.  In  complimenting  you 
all  upon  your  splendid  efforts,  I  do  so  with 
a  full  realization  of  what  it  has  meant  to 
you  to  pursue  your  usual  duties,  without 
hint  of  faltering,  in  times  such  as  these. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  war — a  yc  -  in  which 
every  day  has  brought  its  own  pang,  its 
own  anxiety;  and  through  it  all  you  have 
gone  faithfully,  unswervingly,  to  your  daily 
tasks.  You  have  enrolled  yourselves,  one 
and  all,  in  the  great  second  line  of  defense. 
Never  slackening  in  the  performance  of 
your  full  duty  to  the  pupils  in  your  charge, 
you  have  found  time  as  well  for  the  doing 
of  every  form  of  patriotic  work  that  has 
come  to  your  hands  to  do.  In  every  way 
you  have  strengthened  the  arm  of  the  great  I 
government  under  which  we  are  so  proudl 
to  live,  to  strive,  and,  if  so  shall  be  the 
need,  to  sacrifice  and  to  suffer.  In  bidding 
you  good-by  for  the  period  of  the  long 
vacation,  I  tender  you  all  that  I  can  of  good 
wishes  for  yourselves  and  the  absent  ones; 
you  love.  As  we  united  in  saying  lasts 
Christmas  season,  so  let  us  say  again : 

"God  bless  our  boys — at  the  front,  on  the] 
march,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea !" 
The   Enlistment  of  the   Profession 

The  National  Education  Association  has 
issued  a  "rallying  call  for  at  least  50,000 
teachers  to  enlist  at  once,  in  order  that  wa 
emergency  work  in  education  may  be  di-| 
rected  by  an  agency  representing  all  ele- 
ments and  interests  of  the  teaching  pro! 
fession."  Some  of  the  phases  of  the  emer- 
gency that  have  led  to  this  urgent  "educa- 
tional drive"  for  increased  membership 
are :  The  present  shortage  of  teachers,  ths  l 
welfare  of  teachers  in  service,  the  educa4 
tion  of  adult  illiterates,  immigrant  educa-( 
tion,  health  and  recreation  programs,  beta 
ter  rural  education,  training  for  all  forms 
of  national  service,  and  the  necessity  to; 
give  immediate  support  to  the  N.  E.  A. 
committee  on  teachers'  salaries,  tenure  and 
pension. 

To    carry    on    this    emergency    work,    in- 
creased   funds    are    necessary;     hence    this-  - 
"membership    drive."      The    fee    for    active    : 
membership    is    four    dollars    for    the    first 
year  and  two  dollars  per  year  thereafter. 

Susan   M.   Dorsay,   assistant   superintend 
ent    of    Los    Angeles,    is    doing    all    in    her 
power  for  the  N  E.  A.     We  urge  upon  yo 
to  do  the  same.     It  is  unfortunate  that  t 
N.  E.  A.  does  not  use  the  educational  pre: 
more  and  postage  stamps  and  bulletins  lesj 
Results  would  be  better. 


UniiUku    CIvahjv      Oculists    and  Physician* 
nbaiinVl  illOng)    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

Baailtiflll  FuoC  many  years  before  it  was 
caUIIIUI  Ejea  ottered  as  a  Domestic  Eye 
i  Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  our  Physicians  and 
t  guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  lor  Wyes  that  Need 
i  Care  Try  ith.  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
Just  Eye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Drugglstr-accept  no 
1  Sulisiiiute,  una  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Tree. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY     COMPANY,    Chicago,    III' 
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HOW  TO  VITALIZE  THE  TEACHING 

OF   AGRICULTURE 

By  Prof.  P.  G.  Holden, 

Director  Agricultural   Extension    Depart- 
ment,  International  Harvester  Co. 

How  can  we  vitalize  the  teaching  of  ag- 
riculture in  the  rural  schools? 

No  more  important  problem  is  presented 
to  American  educators  today.  It  can  be 
solved  in  but  one  way: 

Rotate  the  subjects. 

This  will  prevent  skimming  and  repeti- 
tion ;  it  will  sustain  interest — keep  the  sub- 
ject alive. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  in  rural 
schools  nlver  will  be  a  success  so  long  as 
we  teach  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
again,  year  after  3'ear,  or  allow  the  teacher 
to  skim  all  the  branches  and  leave  a  sub- 
ject barren  and  uninteresting  for  the  teacher 
who  follows  the  next  year. 

In  one-room  schools  all  children  in  the 
lower  grades  become  as  familiar  with  sub- 
jects taught  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  as  do  their  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. By  rotating  the  subjects  a  new  field 
is  opened  to  the  pupils  each  year. 

Rotation  of  subjects  means  the  teaching 
of  but  one  class  of  subjects  each  year, 
such  as : 

First  year:  Farm  Crops — Corn,  alfalfa, 
weeds,  seeds,  gardens,  and  for  girls,  sew- 
ing, etc. 

Second  year:  The  Making  of  Things — 
Tying  and  splicing  rope,  cement  work, 
making    fly   traps,    screens,    canning,    etc. 

Third  year:  Animals — Livestock,  feed- 
ing, testing  milk,  diseases  and  remedies, 
cooking,  etc. 


ag 


Fourth  year:  Soil  and  Home — Saving- 
moisture,  rotation  of  crops,  soil  fertility, 
sanitation,  flowers,  pictures,  etc. 

Rotating  of  subjects: 

Enables  us  to  teach  more  agriculture. 

Eliminates  repetition. 

Gives  us  a  new  subject  each  year. 

Keeps   interest   alive   and   keen. 

Does  not  kill  the  subject  by  skimming 
ir  teaching  the  same  thing  over  and  over 
sain. 

Makes  the  directing  of  the  work  much 
easier  for  the  county  superintendent,  who 
lways  has  more  than  he  can  do.  Instead 
of  having  several  lines  of  instruction  to 
prepare  each  year,  he  will  have  but  one. 

Agriculture  will  ultimately  be  taught  in 
b.11  rural  schools.  In  Oklahoma  it  is  re- 
quired by  the  state  constitution,  in  other 
states  by  law.  Some  states  have  tried  it, 
but  in  a  hit-and-miss  fashion.  They  have 
skimmed  through  books;  taught  words,  not 
things;  repeated  the  same  subjects  every 
year ;  killed  interest ;  made  agriculture  a 
lead  letter. 

If  we  would  teach  agriculture  in  a  way 
:o  bring  the  best  results,  we  must  keep  it 
ilive — must  develop  interest — must  rotate 
:he  subjects. 

Agriculture  cannot  be  successfully  intro- 
duced in  all  the  rural  schools  in  any  state 
Dr  any  county  at  the  same  time.  It  must 
•rrow  into  the  schools.  That  is  the  basis 
}f  the  plan  adopted  in  Oklahoma. 

They  selected  twelve  county  superintend- 
:nts  .who  are  live  wires.  These  superin- 
endents  held  a  three-day  meeting,  studied 
low  to  teach  a  few  definite  things  and  col- 
ected  the  necessary  demonstration  material. 

Each    of    these    superintendents    selected 


from  four  to  a  dozen  of  his  best  teachers 
in  whose  schools  agriculture  is  being  taught 
this  year.  These  teachers  were  given  spe- 
cial instruction  at  the  teachers'  institutes. 

When  the  school  year  opened,  the  county 
superintendent  and  his  assistants  visited 
one  of  these  schools  and  assisted  the  teach- 
er in  starting  the  work  right.  Then  a  sec- 
ond school  was  visited,  and  a  third,  and 
so  on.  There  are  only  a  few  teachers  to 
look  after  this  year.  The  work  of  the  su- 
perintendent is  simplified,  concentrated, 
made   more   effective. 

Next  year  other  counties  and  other 
schools  will  be  added.  Agriculture  will 
grow  into  schools.  In  four  or  five  years 
it  will  be  taught  in  every  rural  school  in 
the  state — and  taught  in  the  right  way. 

We  cannot  put  agriculture  into  all  the 
schools  at  once.  Its  teaching  is  essentially 
a  matter  of  growth  and  development. 

We  cannot  vitalize  agriculture  in  the 
rural  schools  except  by  rotating  the  sub- 
jects. 

And  the  word  "agriculture"  is  used  here 
to  mean  anything  pertaining  to  the  life 
and  welfare  of  the  children  and  the  people 
of  the  community — health,  sanitation,  social 
conditions,  home  conveniences,  community 
interest,    as    well   as   the    things    having   to 

do  directly  with  farming. 

*  -jt       * 

PRESIDENT     JORDAN'S     PATRIOTISM 

State   of   California 
Office     Superintendent     Public     Instruction 
Sacramento,   May  27th,   1918. 
The    President,    Cornell    University,    Ithaca,    New 

York. 

My  dear  Sir:  Representing  the  educational 
forces  of  California,  I  have  read  with  great  as- 
tonishment that  the  patriotism  of  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan  has  been  questioned  in  some  way 
in  your  institution. 

I  regard  Dr.  Jordan  as  one  of  the  strong  pil- 
lars of  morality  and  high  patriotism,  and  a 
mighty  force  for  good.  I  am  personally  familiar 
with  his  walk  and  conversation.  He  never  fails 
to  come  out  strong  in  support  of  the  govern- 
ment. For  instance,  on  March  9th,  I  heard  him 
deliver  an  address  for  three  hours  to  an  audi- 
ence of  alumnae  at  my  own  home,  wherein  he 
gave  a  vivid  account  of  conditions  in  Germany, 
Macedonia  and  in  the  Balkans,  all  tending  to 
support  America's  part  in  the  great  war  and  up- 
holding in  the  most  intelligent  way  the  efforts 
of  our   public  officers  to   prosecute   the   war. 

Since  then  I  have  known  of  several  public  ad- 
dresses before  different  schools  in  which  he 
taught  his  audience  many  new  lessons- tending  to 
a  more  intelligent  idea  of  the  cause,  course  and 
influence  of  our  war  with  Germany.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  would  go  further  toward  filling  the 
American  heart  with  patriotism  and  encourag- 
ing American  public  officers  or  that  more  sin- 
cerely co-operates  with  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  and  navy  than  the  address  of  Dr. 
Jordan. 

I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  transmit 
this  testimony  to  whomever  it  may  concern. 

Tf  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  please  com- 
mand  me.  Very  truly  yours, 

EDWARD  HYATT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

*  *        * 

"Essentials  of  French  Pronunciation,"  by  Ma- 
jor C.  F.  Martin  of  West  Point,  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  publishers.  Is  a  neat,  attractive  book 
and   a   great   help   to   French   students. 

"Every-day  Classics — A  Seventh  Reader  of 
American  Life  and  Literature  for  Grammar 
Grades  and  Junior  High  Schools,"  by  Franklin 
T.  Baker  and  Ashley  H.  Thorndike.  MacMillan 
Company,  San  Francisco,  office  609  Mission 
street,  publishers.  Price  72  cents.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  book  is  of  special  value.  It  begins 
with  the  Literature  of  Discovery  (1),  the  Indians 
(2),  Colonial  Days  (3),  American  Ideals  (4), 
Familiar    Poems    (6),    National    Honor    (9),    etc., 


High  School  Text  Books 

Published    by 

P.  BLAKISTON'S   SON   &  COMPANY 

With  California  Depository  Prices 

This  list   has   been   approved   by  the   State   Board   of   Educa- 
tion,   as   prescribed    in  the   law  of    May    18,    1917 

Barker. — Plane  Trigonometry  with  Tables. 

By  Eugene  Henry  Barker,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
86  illustrations.      8vo.  vii    172  pages. 

Prices,  cloth,  78c;  exchange,  55c;  retail  price,  $1  post- 
paid. 

Roray. — Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Boys. 

By  Nelson  L.  Roray,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Will- 
iam L.  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  86 
illustrations.      12mo.    viii    154   pages. 

Prices,     cloth,     58c;     exchange,    41c;     retail,     75c    postpaid. 

Roray. — Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Girls. 

An  Elementary  Text  in  Home  Economics.  Illustrated 
12mo.    viii    196    pages. 

Prices,    cloth,    58c;    exchange,    41c;    retail,    75c    postpaid. 

Gager. — Fundamentals  of  Botany. 

By  C.  Stuart  Gager,  Director  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 
435    illustrations,      xix    640   pages. 

Flexible  cloth,  round  corners,  $1.17;  exchange,  83c;  re- 
tail,   $1.50  postpaid. 

Gager. — A  Laboratory  Guide  for  General  Botany. 
12mo.   viii    191    pages.      Prices,   cloth,   70c;    exchange,   50c; 
retail,    90c   postpaid. 

Tower,  Smith  and  Turton. — The  Principles 
of  Physics. 

By  Professors  Willis  E.  Tower,  Charles  H.  Smith  and 
Charles  M.  Turton,  Chicago.  With  425  text  illustrations, 
7  plates.      12mo,  xi  466  pages. 

Cloth,  round  corners,  97c;  exchange,  69c;  retail,  $1.25 
postpaid. 

Ahrens,  Harley  and  Burns. — A  Practical 

Physics  Manual. 

By  Professors  W.  R.  Ahrens,  T.  L.  Harley  and  E.  E'. 
Burns,    Chicago.       133     illustrations,     12mo.    xviii     354    pages. 

Prices,    cloth,    97c;    exchange,    69c;    retail,    $1.25    postpaid. 

Lynch  and  Shields. — American  Red  Cross 
Text-book  on  First  Aid. 

General   edition;    55    illustrations,    183   pages. 
Prices,    cloth,    58c;    paper    covers,    23c;    cloth,    retail,    75c 
postpaid;    paper   covers,    30c. 

Bailey. — Source,  Chemistry  and  Use  of 

Food  Products. 

By  Professor  E.  H.  S.  Bailey, 
Laboratories,  University  of  Kansas, 
xiv   517   pages. 

Prices,  cloth,   $1.25;   exchange,  89c;   retail,   $1.60   postpaid. 

Bailey. — Laboratory  Experiments  on 
Food  Products. 

5.      Prices,    20c;    exchange, 


Director    of    Chemical 
75   illustrations.     12mo. 


pages ;    paner 
25c   postpaid. 


12mo.    48 
14c ;    retail, 

Fish. — American  Red  Cross  Text-book  on 

Home  Dietetics. 

By   Ada   Z.    Fish,   head  of  Art   and   Home   Economics   De- 
partment,    Wm.     Penn     High     School,     Philadelphia, 
trated. 

Prices,    cloth,    58c; 


exchange,   41c 


Illus- 
retail,    75c  postpaid. 


California    Representative 

HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
239  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 

Send  to  us  at  once  for  books  for  examination 


"A  Community  Center — What  It  Is  and  How 
to  Organize  It,"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by 
MacMillan  Company,  609  Mission  street,  San 
Francisco.  By  Henry  Jackson,  special  agent  of 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Price  $1.00.  It  has 
an  introductory  letter  by  Woodrow  Wilson.  It 
has  a  splendid  foreword  by  the  author.  It  is  a 
timely,  well-written  book,  and  is  all  its  title 
claims. 

"War  Bread"  is  a  neat  volume  by  Alonzo  E. 
Taylor,  published  by  MacMillan  Company,  San 
Francisco,  office  609  Mission  street.  The  price 
is  60  cents.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Hoover, 
and  is  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  war  breads. 

"At  West  Point"  is  a  timely  book  published  by 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  office  56S 
Market  street.  Authors,  Major  C.  F.  Martin 
and  Captain  Geo.  M.  Russell.  Price  $1.40.  This 
book  offers  a  practical  course  in  speaking  and 
writing  French.  It  is  one  of  the  most  attract- 
ively printed  and  bound  books  that  we  have  ever 
examined. 
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HOW  THE  GEOGRAPHY  TEACHER 

CAN  HELP  SOLVE  THE  AFTER- 

THE-WAR  PROBLEMS 

By  H.  W.  Fairbanks 

Geography,  when  rightly  understood  and 
rightly  taught,  can,  more  than  any  other 
school  subject,  aid  in  solving  the  problems 
with  which  our  country  will  be  confronted 
after  the  close  of  the  great  war. 

Here  and  now  the  teachers  of  geography 
have  awaiting  them  as  great  an  opportunity 
to  serve  their  country  and  the  cause  of  hu- 
man freedom  as  they  could  ask  for. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  vital  importance  that 
those  now  growing  up  and  on  whose  shoul- 
ders will  fall  the  future  policy  of  our  coun- 
try, should  acquire  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
various  peoples  of  the  world  with  whom  it 
is  practically  certain  we  shall  have  to  be 
on  far  more  intimate  terms  than  we  have 
ever  been  before. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  great  obligation 
which  we  believe  will  rest  upon  our  coun- 
try at  the  end  of  the  war  to  aid  in  forming 
a  brotherhood  of  nations  to  make  future 
wars  impossible,  can  only  be  brought  about 
through  an  intimate,  sympathetic  knowl- 
edge of  life  conditions  among  the  different 
nations  of  the  world.  Geography  properly 
taught  will  give  us  the  true  vision  and  noth- 
ing else  will.  Geography  from  the  new 
"biological"  viewpoint  must  be  the  corner- 
stone of  the  future  world  peace. 

If  we  go  on  teaching  geography  mechan- 
ically, as  the  most  of  us  have  been,  if  we 
go  on  making  it  almost  wholly  a  mass  of 
facts  to  be  memorized,  we  shall  fail  in  our 
duty  to  the  children  and  turn  them  out  of 
school  with  heads  crammed  with  facts,  but 
totally  unfitted  for  the  duties  that  will  fall 
upon  them. 

The  new  "biological"  point  of  view  says 
that  true  geography  is  the  study  of  the 
relationship  between  things ;  between  peo- 
ple and  their  environment;  between  the 
different  nations ;  and  not  a  series  of  facts 
stated  about  them. 

To  learn  merely  the  statistical  facts  about 
Serbia,  about  its  position,  about  the  nature 
and  size  of  its  cities,  its  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, gives  us  information  merely.  Such 
a  study  gives  us  cold,  lifeless  facts  which 
in  themselves  have  little  real  value.  They 
give  us  no  enlightenment.  They  supply 
nothing  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the 
real  life  and  needs  of  the  people  and  what 
our  relation  to  them  should  be. 

The  higher  point  of  view  of  the  new  ge- 
ography deals  primarily  with  relations  and 
uses  facts  only  so  far  as  they  assist  in  an 
undertaking  of  these  relations.  It  is  the 
relation  between  the  facts  that  is  the  vital 
thing  and  not  the  facts  themselves. 

Mere  facts  will  not  form  a  part  of  the 
school  geography  of  the  future.  Today  the 
study  of  and  the  memorizing  of  facts,  false- 
ly believed  to  be  geography,  is  the  deaden- 
ing curse  of  our  school  system.  It  has  not 
fitted  us  to  understand  the  needs  of  other 
peoples,  to  say  nothing  of  failing  as  to  fit 
us  to  understand  our  own  needs,  to  under- 
stand our  own  environment. 

To  delude  ourselves  when  we  believe  we 
are  learning  important  geographic  facts, 
when  we  commit  to  memory  the  statement 
that  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  are  the 
two  largest  cities  in  California.     It  is  only 


when  we  investigate  the  causes  which  have 
brought  about  this  condition  of  affairs — 
learn  why  this  has  happened — that  we  gain 
real  geographic  knowledge,  and  knowledge 
that  has  any  particular  meaning  or  value. 

We  have  tried  out  the  present  memory 
methods  in  geography  long  enough,  and  the 
almost  utter  failure  to  get  results,  the  wide- 
spread dislike  on  the  part  of  children  for 
the  one  subject  of  the  school  room  which 
should  be  the  most  fascinating,  would  long 
ag"o  have  led  us  to  abandon  it  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  almost  unbreakable  bonds  of 
custom   and   tradition. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we  must 
either  reform  our  methods  in  geography 
or  abandon  it.  We  cannot  go  on  giving 
time  in  our  crowded  school  progress  for  a 
subject  which  is  made  a  mere  catch-all  for 
facts  of  every  sort,  paying  little  attention 
either  to  the  nature  of  these  facts  or  to 
their  relations. 

The  new  geography  will  at  first'  be  dif- 
ficult to  teach  for  those  long  accustomed  to 
the  old.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many 
teachers  will  cling  tenaciously  to  the  mem- 
orizing of  facts  about  the  earth  from  sheer 
indisposition  to  open  then  minds  to  the 
higher  values  involved  in  the  study  of  re- 
lations. 

No  one  who  has  once  seen  the  vision  can 
return  to  the  deadening  methods  of  the 
past.  The  vision  has  a  direct  application 
to  the  after-the-war  needs  of  our  nation. 
If  we  want  to  make  permanent  what  we  are 
sure  will  be  gained,  although  at  a  frightful 
cost,  we  must  understand  that  the  peoples 
of  the  world  will  in  the  future  be  our  neigh- 
bors and  that  to  live  in  peace  and  to  do 
justly  by  them,  we  must  understand  them. 
Troubles  arise  chiefly  because  people  do 
not   understand   one   another. 

If  we  as  teachers  can  get  this  higher  in- 
sight— this  vision — and  teach  it  to  our  chil- 
dren, we  shall  be  doing  a  not  inconsiderable 
part  toward  bringing  about  that  longed  for 

.  brotherhood  of  man. 

^     ^     % 

UNIONS    AND    BUNIONS 

By   G.   F.   S. 

No.  2 

A  bunion   rules  the  whole  joint. 
He   also   cripples   his   neighbors. 
You    cannot    have    good    under-standing    if 
you  permit  bunions. 

Roaring  Rock  School  District,  San  Diego  coun- 
ty, was  living  up  to  its  name. 

John  Bunion,  clerk,  was  the  chief  roarer.  He 
.was  ably  seconded  by  Peter  Schmerz,  fellow- 
trustee. 

The  third  trustee,  William  Smith,  didn't  count 
anyway.  He  had  a  German  majority  against 
him.     Everybody  knew  he  was  a  mere  ornament. 

But  the  roaring — the  new  teacher  was  the 
cause.  You  see,  it  was  Schmerz's  turn,  this  year, 
to  board  her.  Miss  Mayfield  has  graciously  fallen 
in  with  the  plan,  as  had  a  long  line  of  her  pre- 
decessors, but  on  the  very  first  day  her  stomach 
had   revolted   at  the   Schmerz   cuisine. 

Perhaps  Mrs.  Schmerz  ought  not  to  be  blamed 
too  severely.  She  was  making  soap  and  soup  at 
the  same  time,  and  when  the  pig  ran  into  the 
kitchen,  hunting  for  tidbits,  as  was  his  wont,  she 
became  so  confused  chasing  him  out  that  she 
mixed  the  kettles.  But  when  the  mistake  was 
rectified  and  the  soup  only  slightly  "behaften," 
was  that  already  once  a  reason  that  the  new 
teacher  should  stick  her  nose  up  by  the  air?  If 
she  and  Schmerz  and  the  six  little  Schmerz-kin- 
der  could  eat  the  soup,  is  it  that  Miss  Mayfield 
should  say  seven  dollars  a  week  was  too  much 
for  the  board? 

The   teacher  applies   to    Bunion   for   board   and 


lodging.  Bunion,  secretly  glad  that  Schmerz 
had  lost  the  boarder  and  holding,  as  clerk,  the 
balance  of  say-so  in  the  district,  welcomed  Miss 
Mayfield  to   his  domicile. 

The  food  was  passable,  but  the  fl well,  what 

can  one  expect  when  a  farmer  has  to  fight  coy- 
otes and  it  takes  two  dogs  to  catch  one  coyote? 
Why  should  a  teacher  think  herself  as  better  as 
other  peoples? 

Miss  Mayfield  went  to  the  Smith  homestead. 
Here  she  found  plain  but  wholesome  food,  plain 
but  comfortable  lodgment.  Smith  told  the  girl 
frantly  that  he  was  afraid  her  coming  to  his 
home  would   make   trouble. 

"But  I'm  a  free  American  citizen!"  she  pro- 
tested. "And  besides,  where  else  could  I  go? 
There  are  only  three   families   in   this   district." 

The  trouble  gemacht  machen  at  once.  Schmerz 
and  Bunion  both  kept  their  children  away  from 
school.  Compulsory  education  laws  are  weak  so 
far  as  rural  schools  are  concerned,  and  besides, 
who  will  enforce  them  if  the  school  board  does 
not  insist  (Two  constituting  a  school  board, 
you  see.) 

That  left  one  child  in  the  school — Smith's  lit- 
tle girl. 

On  the  third  day  the  schoolhouse  door  was 
locked.  Schmerz,  being  the  nearest  trustee,  had 
the  key.  He  refused  to  open  the  door.  He  told 
Miss  Mayfield  what  he  thought  of  an  American 
girl  of  her  stripe. 

She  wrote  at  once  to  the  county  superintend- 
ent. He  came  at  once — riding  behind  his  team 
of  blacks  (those  were  buckboard  days),  forty 
miles,  knowing  he  was  wasting  two  perfectly 
good  days,  at  $100  each,  on  a  petty  ten- cent 
school   row. 

He  went  to  Schmerz's  house  first.  Schmerz 
was  hard  at  work  in  a  rocking  chair  making  to- 
bacco furrows  and  watching  his  wife  do  the 
week's   washing. 

"Give  me  that  key,"  he  demanded. 

"I'm  der  trustee,"  sputtered  Schmerz.     "I  ain'd 


"Give  me  that  key!"  thundered  the  superin- 
tendent. 

"Dot  girl,  she's  no  goot  anyhow.  I  don'd  like 
sooch    monkey-business.      I'll    resign ' 

"I  accept  your  resignation,  right  here  on  the 
spot." 

And  snatching  the  key,  the  superintendent  de- 
parted  quickly,   leaving   Schmerz   gasping. 

A  similar  scene  ensued  at  Bunion's  house. 
Bunion  was  furious  at  the  teacher.  She  had  no 
business  to  go  to  the  Smith's.  It  was  Schmerz's 
turn,  and  if  not,  then  his  own  turn.  The  teacher 
was  breaking  up  the  school.  Rather  than  let 
things  go  on  in  this  dunderhead  way,  he'd  re- 
sign. 

"I  accept  your  resignation,"  snapped  the  su- 
perintendent. 

And  he  turned  to  the  school  house,  leaving 
another   gasping    ex-trustee. 

He  opened  the  building,  called  the  teacher, 
instructed  her  to  teach  out  that  term,  no  mat- 
ter how  many  children  came  or  didn't  come.  He 
would  manage  the  district  from  the  office,  forty 
miles   away. 

Miss  Mayfield  followed  instructions.  The  lit 
tie  Schmerzes  and  Bunions  peeped  into  the  door 
occasionally,  but  for  fear  of  parental  wrath  did 
not  dare  to  enter.  Day  after  day,  until  her  con- 
tract expired,  the  teacher  taught  the  lone  Smith 
child.  And  what  a  powerful  lot  that  little  tad 
learned! 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  Roaring  Rock 
School  District  lapsed.  Smith  moved  away.  And 
the  Schmerzes  and  Bunions  had  to  send  their 
children  ever  thereafter  four  miles  over  the 
mountain  to   the  nearest  school  house. 

The  Punch:     This  is   a  true  narrative,  at  least 
so    far    as    the    main    facts    are    concerned.      It 
couldn't  happen  under  the  county  unit  plan. 
(To  be  tincanned) 

*  *        * 

Phyllis  Hyatt,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Hyatt,  took  a  three-weeks 
vacation  and  enlisted  twenty  of  her  school  mates 
to  go  with  her  to  thin  out  the  peach  crop  for 
orchardists  near  Sacramento.  It  was  a  real  job, 
and  performed  with  a   100  per  cent  efficiency. 

*  *        * 
Arthur  Gould,  formerly  of  the  San  Diego  High 

School,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Red- 
lands  High  School.  Mr.  Gould  is  a  graduate 
of  Pomona  College,  and  under  his  principalship 
the  San  Diego  School  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing  high   schools   of  the   West. 

*  -*       * 

John  T.  Dale,  president  of  the  Sacramento 
Teachers'  Association,  is  leading  the  fight  for  in- 
crease  of  salaries   in   Sacramento. 
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YOUR  SCHOOL  BOOKS 
SHOULD  LAST  UNTIL  WORN  OUT 

Probably  not  one  school  book  in  ten  really  lasts  as  long  as  it  should  last  — 
until  it  is  worn  out.  It  is  usually  discarded  because  of  some  injury  which 
could  have  been  mended. 


Holden  Book  Covers 
Protect  the  book  from  the  wear  and 
tear  that  comes  from  ordinary  usage 


Holden  Repair  Outfits 
Mend  the  ordinary  injury  making  the 
book  as  strong  and  serviceable  as  new 


With  the  aid  of  these  two  agencies  for  preservation  and  restoration  your 
school  books  will  last  until  worn  out. 

HOLDEN   PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 

Miles  C.   Holden,  President 

SPRINGFIELD        -        -        -        MASS. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

SURGEON  DENTIST 

ooms        ,  ^        •        *        oor                    j  a  position  in  one  of  the  Western  States,  write  us  without    delay.      Clark    Teachers'    Agency,    Paul  j 

Telephone  Kearny  1630  San  Francisco,  Cal.     j        j  S.  Filer,  Manager,  412  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Spokane,  Washington.                                      j 


T\Z"|7    (~^  \  ^VT    ITR  T    T>    "VOTT    get  a  hi£her  salary  and  a  better  position  than  j 
'  *    -*— '    V>4ia.l^(     HL/L/l        A.  V-/  \J     yOU  can  secure  without  our  aid.     If  you  want! 


BRADLEY'S  TONAL-TEMPERA 

The  Perfect  Medium  for  Posters  and  Design 

The  general  appearance  of  TONAL-TEMPERA  COLORS  when  applied  is  a  rich  pastel  quality,  with  a 
dull,  velvety  surface.  Posters  made  with  these  colors  are  easily  readable  from  any  angle  as  they  are  free  from 
glaring  side   light   reflections. 

The  six  Tonal  Standards  are  modified  in  value  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  specially  desirable  for  artistic 
design  work,  or  for  background  washes  in  posters;  while  the  full,  rich  tones  of  the  more  intense  colors,  used  in 
combinations,    provide    for    striking    and   harmonious    contrasts  in  the  details  of  the  poster  or  picture. 

TONAL-TEMPERA  COLORS  are  put  up  in  tubes  2>y2  inches  long  by  \l/2  inch  diameter.  Made  in 
fifteen   beautiful   colors   as    follows : 


Tonal  Red 
Tonal  Orange 
Tonal  Yellow 


Tonal  Green 
Tonal  Blue 
Tonal  Violet 


Chinese  White 

Black 

Carmine 


Vermillion 
Chrome  Yellow 
Chrome  Green 


Ultramarine 
Violet  No.  2 
Sepia 


PRICE,  PER  TUBE,  15  CENTS 

MILTON    BRADLEY    COMPANY 


20    SECOND    STREET 


SAN   FRANCISCO 
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HOW    TO 


INTO    THE    TEACHING    OF    AGRI 


Teach  in  Terms  of  the  Lives  of  the  People  —  It  Will  Pqpt 

HE  world-wide  war  has  taught  us  that  ideas  arid  theories  are  without  value  unless  translated 
action,    into    results,    into    accomplishments  for  humanity. 

Boys  and  girls  must  be  taught  in  terms  of  their  life's  work.      Public  sentiment  is   dem 
it   it  be  done.      The   coming  generation  must  assume  the  burden  of  performing  the  wor 
and  fitness   is   essential  to   good  work.     There  must  be  less  bookish  work.     In  the  wo 


ing  that  it  be 


won 


of   Theodore   Roosevelt,    "There   must   be   more   shooting  and  less   shouting;"    fewer   words 


more  real  work.     Words  will  not  plow 


field;  words  will   not   build   a   home;    words    will   not   develop    a    gr 

humanity,  nor  build  a  g 


nation.  Teaching  in  te 
of  the  lives  of  the  p& 
is  the  Big  Idea  in  Ed 
Hon. 

A  missionary  in  Inc 
one  day  gave  three  na£| 
boys  this  lesson: 

"Whatsoever  ye  would  tl 
men  should  do  unto  you,  do  |r= 
even  so  unto  them." 

He  told  the  boys  to  111 
it  and  when  they  had  donHl 
to  report  to  him.     A  long  II 
afterwards  he   met  one  ofl 
boys  who  had  been  in  the  cq 
and  asked  him  why  he  had 
reported. 

The  boy  said,  "I  have] 
yet   learned   the   lesson." 

The  missionary  was  s 
prised. 

"Why,"  he  replied,  "the  If 
son    is    not    difficult,"    and 
repeated:        "Whatsoever 
would,"    etc.,   but    the   boy    ! 
terrupted,  "O,  yes,  yes,  me  c| 
say  it  but  me  can't  do  it  yel1 

This  is  a  doing-thin^ 
world.  We  must  put  acti\ 
into  our  zvork.  Schot'l 
should  deal  with  home  pre 
lems.     The  business  of 


Developing  an  Interest  in  Grammar  or  A  Book  Lesson  in  Love 


' 


INTERNATIONAL  B 


HARVESTER  BLDG. 
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OF  NEW 

AGRICULTURAL  EXl 

P.  G   M 
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UT    LIFE 


URE    IN    THE    RURAL    SCHOOLS 


lto  Your  School  —  It  Will  Make  Your   Work  a  Success 

ol  is  to  fit  for  the  duties  of  life.     In  some  schools  this  is  being  done.     Some  States  are  planning  and  working 
arry  this  big  idea  into  every  school,  and  especially  into  the  rural  schools.     Missouri  is  doing  great  work. 


The  Missouri  plan  is : 

Teaching  in   terms   of  the   lives  of  the  people.     The  study    of    problems    connected    with    the    home — the    testing    of 
;eed   corn,   canning"   of  foods,    home   making,   health   problems,   and   right   living. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  Rotation  Plan  in  teaching  so  that  there  is  a  new  line  of  work  each  year.  The  first  year, 
crops  or  growing  things;  the  second  year,  making  things;  the  third  year,  animal  life;  the  fourth  year,  soils  and  home. 
The  meaning  of  the  word  Agriculture  in  the  schools  embraces  not  only  subjects  directly  pertaining  to  farming, 

but  also  to  everything  that  concerns  the  life  and  wel- 
fare of  the  children  and  the  people  of  the  community 
— health,  sanitation,  home  conveniences,  social  condi- 
tions, and  community  interests. 


TTERMILK  OR  BEEF  SCRAP 
CREASES  EGG  PRODUCTION 


7fl  HENS  -  8  MO.  -  ONT. 


by  Pupils'  from  I  H  C  Stencils 


In  order  to  help  those  who  really  want  to  teach 
agriculture  and  home  work,  we  have  prepared  agricul- 
tural charts,  lantern  slides,  stencils,  and  booklets  espe- 
cially for  use  in  both  the  rural  and  grade  schools.  The 
stencils,  charts,  and  lantern  slides  visualize  school  work. 
They  make  it  real;  any  child  can  understand  it.  The 
children  can  make  their  own  lecture  charts. 

Teachers,  do  not  think  that  because  you  haven't  an 
agricultural  education  you  cannot  teach  agriculture. 
You  can  teach  agriculture.     Many  are  doing  it. 


ALFALFA  BALANCES 

THE  CORN  RATION 


HANS.  EXP.-I4  PIGS- ISO  DAYS 


The  Smallest  Child  Can  Understand 
this  Kind  of  Agriculture 


Thousands  of  teachers  are 


We  will  help  you  by  furnishing  charts,  slides,  stencils,  and  agricultural  booklets. 
g  them.     If  you  want  to  make  use  of  any  of  this  material  write  us. 

The  Harvester  Company  has  published  this  material  at  considerable  expense,  but  it  is  free  to  you.  We 
you  charts,  slides,  and  stencils  on  the  condition  that  you  pay  the  express  charges  from  Chicago  and  return, 
vou  can  obtain  agricultural  booklets   on  many   subjects  for  the  cost  of  postage  and  wrapping. 


IYESTER  COMPANY 


i!  (Inc.) 

#)N  DEPARTMENT 


lirector 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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!T}y  Selina  Burston 


The  Grade  Teachers'  page  is  published  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  elementary 
school ;  to  cultivate  a  closer  feeling  of  fel- 
lowship ;  to  discuss  fairly,  freely  and  truth- 
fully all  questions  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  teachers  and  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  to  use  its  influence  and  its  col- 
umns to  bring  the  general  public  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  value — educational,  cultural 
and  moral — of  the  grade  teachers  to  the 
community.  "The  teacher  is  the  school." 
*       *       * 

GRADE  TEACHERS'   CLUB 

It  has  been  our  pleasure  to  hear  our  dis- 
tinguished educator,  Prof.  Rugh,  tell  us 
what  schools  stand  for  in  their  highest  sense 
and  to  listen  to  our  co-worker,  Mr.  Cox,  in 
his  report  on  school  conditions  from  the 
viewpoint  of  taxation  and  support.  We  ap- 
preciate what  has  been  said.  We  are  famil- 
iar with  the  trend  of  thought  in  our  educa- 
tional magazines  today.  Our  leaders  are 
telling'  us  truths  that  make  us  fearful  of 
the  welfare  of  our  boys  and  girls.  We  read 
that  in  Massachusetts  alone  50,000  children 
between  the  ages  of  1  and  16  years  are  out 
of  school  — 15,000  more  than  last  year. 
Fourteen  per  cent  less  young  women  are 
in  training  in  the  normal  schools  than  last 
year.  This  means  that  in  two  years  10,000 
children  in  that  state  alone  will  be  under 
untrained  teachers. 

New  York's  three  teacher  training  schools 
have  50  per  cent  fewer  registering  than  in 
1913.  One  hundred  and  sixty  Iowa  schools 
are  without  teachers.  An  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Globe  says:  "When  prices  overtake 
the  pay  of  teachers  they  do  not  go  on  a 
strike.  They  do,  however,  leave  their  desks 
for  other  occupations,  in  which,  if  less  emi- 
nently respectable,  they  can  be  self-sup- 
porting. There  are  more  resignations  than 
usual  this  year,  women  as  well  as  men. 
Their  places,  too,  are  not  being  filled.  The 
attendance  in  the  normal  schools  is  400 
less  than  a  few  years  ago.  At  the  Boston 
Normal  School  only  three  men  are  regis- 
tered in  the  teachers'  course,  which  in  1917 
graduated  thirty-eight. 

Thousands  of  experienced  teachers  all 
over  the  United  States  ha-ve  been  drawn 
from  the  schools  to  enlist  in  other  service 
of  the  country.  There  is  a  tendency  all 
over  our  country  on  the  part  of  law-makers, 
boards  of  supervisors  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion to  curtail  expenses  for  education.  Eng- 
land during  the  first  three  years  of  the 
war  curtailed  expenses  for  her  education 
with  the  result  that  500,000  children  were 
out  of  school  and  juvenile  crime  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  was  unable  to 
cope   with   it. 

I  say  that  we  as  teachers  know  all  this 
and  are  fearful  of  the  results  of  the  future. 
We  know  that  even  though  we  are  at  war 
the  schools  must  be  continued  without  in- 
terruption. The  nation  must  have  edu- 
cated men  and  women  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow,  whether  in  continuance 
uf  the  war  or  in  the  reconstruction  that  will 
follow  after  the  war.  Geo.  D.  Strayer,  pro- 
fessor "f  educational  administration,  Co- 
lumbia University,  savs: 


"The  public  must  be  educated  to  appre- 
ciate the  financial  needs  of  the  schools. 
The  case  can  be  made  so  clear  that  the 
public  will  unhesitatingly  support  the  prop- 
osition." 

The  public  should  expect  taxes  to  rise 
in  war  times,  locally  as  well  as  nationally. 
In  all  the  great  nations  at  war  today  a 
marked  rise  in  taxes  is  shown.  England 
herself  this  year  is  voting  30  per  cent  more 
for  education  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  notwithstanding  her 
indebtedness  is  estimated  at  60  per  cent 
of  her  total  valuation.  Extreme  measures 
must  be  taken,  not  for  teachers'  sake,  but 
for  children's  sake,  and  for  democracy's 
,sake.  We  can't  afford  to  close  our  schools 
or  lower  our  standards.  Pale,  anaemic, 
whispering,  pussy-foot  arguments  for  more 
money  for  the  public  schools  no  longer 
"go."  Ultimatums  unmistakable  are  being 
flashed  by  conditions. 

Every  chamber  of  commerce  in  our  city, 
every  rotary  club,  every  parent-teachers'- 
association,  every  civic  body,  whether  stand- 
ing for  labor  or  child  welfare,  should  get 
behind  this  movement. 

You  ask  me,  "How  can  we  get  these  pub- 


lic   bodies   back    of   this    movement: 


My 


answer  is,  "Through  organization,  not  lo- 
cally, not  in  one  city  or  in  one  town,  but 
in  a  wdiole  country,  which  should  spread 
from  one  to  another  until  a  nation-wide 
drive  is  on."  And  there  is  no  other  work 
which  teachers  can  do  that  is  so  necessary 
or  so  easy  for  them  to  do.  But  we  must 
do  this  aggressively  and  convincingly,  else 
we  will  be  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  de- 
mocracy's worst  foes — ignorance  and  in- 
competence. Again,  I  say,  we  must  organ- 
ize—  and  organize  strong.  The  English 
minister  of  education  has  said,  "That  na- 
tion which  after  the  war  employs  the  best 
trained  teachers  under  the  highest  pay, 
and  in  the  best  system  of  schools,  will  be 
'the  best  governed  and  therefore  the  great- 
est nation."  Sue   L.   Fratis. 

*  *       * 

"School  and  Home  Gardening,"  by  Kary  C. 
Davis.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia, 
publishers.  Price  $1.28.  This  is  a  fine  textbook 
for  young  people,  with  plans,  suggestions  and 
helps  for  our  teachers,  club  leaders,  and  organi- 
zations. The  high  cost  of  produce  makes  the 
home  and  school  garden  loom  up  not  only  as  an 
enjoyable  pastime,  but  as  an  economic  asset  as 
well.  The  rising  prices  and  the  insistent  appeals 
of  the  government  last  year  induced  the  planting 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  gardens,  only  a  small 
portion  .of  which  paid  in  actual  produce.  Gar- 
dens were  poorly  planned  and  gardeners  knew 
little  about   the   crops   they  were   trying  to   raise. 

*  *        * 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company  was  omitted 
by  a  mistake  of  the  printer  from  the  list  of  pub- 
lishers who  maintain  offices  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mrs.  F.  E.  Raymond,  the  Pacific  Coast 
manager,  deserves  more  than  a  mere  mention 
as  cue  of  the  important  institutions  of  the  West. 
No  firm  has  been  more  liberal  in  the  support  of 
teachers'  associations,  educational  publications, 
summer  schools,  and  has  gone  over  the  top  on 
the  payment  of  taxes,  Liberty  Loan  and  Red 
Cross  drives.  It  is  a  very  trite,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  very  true,  saying,  "She  is  the  ornament  of 
the  publishers  profession." 


ST.     HELENA     SANITARIUM— AN 
APPRECIATION 

"There  is  an  air  of  careless  beauty 

That  runs  through  all  the  town  ; 
The  streets  go  rambling  where  they  please ; 

The  sidewalks  up  and  down ; 
Some  homes  have  found  a  level  spot 

To  put  on  city  airs, 
While  others  peep  from  shady  heights 

Above  a  flight  of  stairs. 

"There  are  views   of  matchless  beauty 

From   every   cottage  door ; 
The  mountains,  oh !    the  mountains 

And   the   valley's   painted   floor, 
Bedecked  with  homes  and  hamlets 

As  it  northward  fades  away, 
Till  its  wheat  fields,  groves  and  orchards 

Kiss  the  waters  of  the  bay." 

The  above  verses  were  not  written  as 
descriptive  of  the  views  from  St.  Helena 
Sanitarium,  but  the  location,  the  cottages 
and  the  unique  environment  would  inspire 
any  poet  to  write  just  such  lines.  The 
writer  had  some  interesting  experiences  at 
this  place,  and  from  the  hospital  sun  porch 
had  "views  of  matchless  beauty."  How- 
ever, it  was  not  the  scenery,  nor  the  cli- 
mate, nor  the  buildings,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  institution  that  gives  me  the  urge  to 
write  this  appreciation.  The  St.  Helena 
Sanitarium  is  conducted  by  a  church  organ- 
ization commonly  called  the  Seventh  Day 
Adventists.  The  organization  has  many 
similar  institutions  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  be- 
lieves in  the  literal  interpretation  of  heal- 
ing of  the  sick  and  preaching  the  Gospel 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  It  embodies  in 
its  creed  the  spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  action.  Everybody  belongs  to 
the  church,  from  the  bell  boy  to  the 
medical  superintendent,  and  pays  10  per 
cent  of  his  income  to  spread  the  Gospel. 
There  is  no  camouflage,  either.  The  spirit 
of  service  gets  across.  There  is  something 
different.  Of  course  there  is  the  system  of 
"Render  unto  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar's 
and  unto  God  that  which  is  God's."  The 
helpers,  who  are  recruited  largely  from  the 
country  districts,  are  as  a  rule  fine  speci- 
mens of  wholesome  living',  right  attitude 
towards  life,  and  imbued  with  a  beautiful 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  While  it  is  true  that 
medical  science,  like  that  of  all  other 
sciences,  is  still  in  the  experimental  and 
progressive  stage,  yet  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  after  eight  months'  experience  in 
the  near  shadows  of  life,  the  spirit  of  the 
St.  Helena  Sanitarium  rests  over  us  like  a 
benediction.  Harr  Wagner. 

J.  W.  Crabrtee,  1400  Massachusetts  ave„ 
Washington,  is  a  live,  wide-awake  secre- 
tary, and  is  endeared  to  Californians  be- 
cause he  helped  us  change  the  organiza- 
tion here  and  put  that  strong,  virile  and 
square  man,  Carrol  G.  Pearse,  at  the  head 
of  the  executive  board. 

Robert  Gallager,  Lasher  Gallager  (who 
holds  the  world's  records  for  speed  in 
stenography)  and  representatives  of  the 
Home  Industry  League  appeared  before 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  the  in- 
terests of  enforcing  the  law  to  give  books 
written  and  published  in  California  the 
preference. 
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"THE    PLACE    OF    THE    PUBLIC 

SCHOOL    IN    THE    WAR 

CONFLICT" 

The  following  article  contains  the  most 
remarkable  sentence  in  all  literature.  John 
McNaught,  the  author,  is  a  noted  editorial 
writer  and  after-dinner  speaker : 

Mr.    Harr   Wagner, 

239    Geary   Street, 

San   Francisco,   California. 
My    Dear    Mr.    Wagner: 

Your  note  of  April  24  asking  me  to  send  you  an  extract 
from  my  address  at  the  banquet  of  the  Schoolmasters' 
Club  at  Oakland,  "especially  i  the  sentence  about  the 
schoolmaster,"  has  been  received.  It  is  a  pleasure,  of 
course,  to  comply  with  the  request  of  a  friend ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  published,  you  should  state  that  this  sentence  ill 
which  I  distinctly  declined  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the 
evening — "The  Place  of  the  Public  School  in  the  World 
Conflict" — should  not  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  I  treated  the  theme  I  did  discuss,  "The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Schoolmaster  After  the  War."  I  dismissed  the 
one  in  a  single  sentence  because  it  has  been  discussed  by 
thousands,  but  dwelt  upon  the  other  because  it  has  been 
discussed  by  thousands,  but  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  other 
because  it  has  not  yet  had  due  consideration  by  teachers  of 
forward   thinking  minds. 

What  I  said  of  the  problem  of  the  future  cannot  be 
adequately  presented  in  an  extract ;  so  I  shall  not  attempt 
it.      What   I   said  of  the  school  of  today   was  this : 

"I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  place  of 
the  school  in  the  world  conflict,  because 
that  has  been  discussed  of  late  by  so  many 
people  in  so  many  ways  at  so  many  times 
and  with  so  much  iteration  and  reiteration, 
I  am  familiar  enough  with  it  to  sum  it  up 
in   a   single   sentence. 

"The  adult  population  of  California,  rec- 
ognizing that  public  school  teachers  are 
miracle  workers  of  pedagogy,  and  being 
well  assured  that  they  are  amply  remuner- 
ated for  both  their  exiguous  labors  and 
their  universal  enthusiasm,  confidently  ex- 
pects them  to  infuse  the  juvenile  mind,  by 
consistently  ironic  methods,  with  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  importance  of  an  econom- 
ical conservation  of  all  alimentary  products 
derived  from  the  application  of  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  the  science  of  agros- 
tology to  the  meticulous  cultivation  of  our 
agricultural  resources  as  adapted  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  our  national  necessities  engen- 
dered by  the  belligerent  condition  of  our 
international  relations,  superimposed  on  the 
ordinary  diurnal  requirements  for  the  ali- 
mentation of  our  own  people  augmented  by 
the  extraordinary  demands  and  exploita- 
tions of  Councils  of  Defense,  Red  Cross 
committees,  university  and  women's  club 
units,  Armenian,  Belgian,  French  and  Ser- 
bian relief  societies,  Thrift  Stamp  and  Lib- 
erty Bond  drives  and  newspaper  self-adver- 
tising subscription  funds  ;  with  special  em- 
phasis, first,  upon  the  imperatively  man- 
datory duty  of  safeguarding  our  educat- 
tional  institutions  from  any  minatory  move- 
ment excited  by  the  choragic  stultiloquence 
of  recalcitrant  pacifists  and  their  sequacious 
disciples  whose  psychological  aberrations 
induce  them  to  distort  the  ternal  verities 
of  natural  law  into  artificial  fallacies  of 
human  decoction  through  processes  of  om- 
phalopsychite  idealizations,  and  that  seek 
through  the  voluble  assertion  of  self-stulti- 
fying platitudes  to  render  derisory  altitudes 
of  patriotic  aspiration  ;  second,  the  equally 
mandatory  duty  of  promoting  as  well  as 
protecting  the  primal  developments  vital 
to  the  continuity  of  our  intellectual  evolu- 
tion that  from  immemorial  time  have  been 
dependent  for  fecundation,  augmentation 
and  propagation,  mainly  and  often  solely, 
upon  the  persevering  inculcation  through 
school-house  lessons  of  the  fundamentals  of 
orthography,  syntax,  prosody,  geography, 
history,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  composi- 
tion, drawing,  music,  manual  training,  do- 
mestic    economy,     gardening,     citizenship, 


hemstitching  and  patriotism,  with  a  com- 
prehensive compendium  of  all  .  verified 
facts  of  the  experimental  sciences  of  bot- 
any, chemistry,  physiology,  pathology  and 
sanitation,  expressed  in  terminology  com- 
prehensible by  the  child  mind,  along  with 
such  diversified  physical  gymnastics  as  in- 
clude all  classic  Olympic  games  and  mod- 
ern JVIarathonic  contests,  military  maneu- 
vers and  circus  stunts ;  to  the  end  that 
through  the  perennial  progress  of  the 
schools,  boys  and  girls  being  thus  instruct- 
ed and  stimulated,  educated  and  inspired, 
may  attain  to  such  illimitable  excellences 
of  encyclopedic  mentality  and  mastodonic 
muscularity  that  on  arriving  at  manhood 
and  womanhood  they  will  be  able  to  ad- 
vance democratic  civilization  at  home  and 
abroad,  make  out  a  reform  ballot  with  ac- 
curacy and  despatch  and  sing  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  with  right  tune  and  words 
as  befits  an  American  of  culture;  so  that, 
as  the  originators,  formulators,  propagan- 
dists and  instructors  of  this  system  of  pop- 
ular education,  who  procured  its  introduc- 
tion into  our  schools  and  who  by  legislative 
enactment  secured  instruction  also  in  prohi- 
bition, militarism,  medicalism,  social  uplift 
and  sexual  hygiene,  our  public  school  teach- 
ers may,  without  an  adumbration  of  flat- 
tery, be  deemed  worthy  to  have  their  deeds 
recorded  on  the  monumental  marbles  of  the 
Pantheons  of  national  glory  and  their  names 
inscribed  upon  the  g'olden  scrolls  of  the 
hagiology  of  humanity. 

"Yours  truly, 

"JOHN  McNAUGHT." 


DUNCAN    STIRLING 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Stirling 
will  be  shocked  to  learn  that  he  com- 
mitted suicide  recently  at  his  home  in 
Salinas.  The  act  followed  a  complete 
nervous  breakdown.  Mr.  Stirling  had 
an  honorable  and  successful  career  as 
an  educator.  He  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  Salinas,  as  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  as  principal  and 
organizer  of  the  Goryoes  High  School. 
This  school  will  stand  as  a  monument 
to  his  progressive  ideas.  Mr.  Stirling 
was  one  of  the  first  superintendents 
in  California  to  use  the  automobile 
for  school  visits,  and  he  was  always 
dependable  for  conservative  advance- 
ment in  school  efficiency.  He  also 
belonged  to  that  rare  class  of  school 
men  who  are  successful  in  business, 
and  leaves  a  good  estate.  He  was 
gentle  but  strong,  kind  but  just — a 
good  and  upright  citizen. 


Dr.   Albert   Shields   of   Los   Angeles   has 
arranged    to    train    tractor    workers    in    the 

vocational  school  at  Hollywood  next  year. 
*  *  * 
The  departmental  method  of  teaching 
will  be  instituted  in  the  grammar  school  of 
Merced  for  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  at  the  opening  of  the  new  term. 
Teachers  for  this  work  will  be  Misses  Jane 
Garibaldi,  Sadie  Ralston  and  Vinnie  Knight. 
Miss  Knight,  a  new  member  of  the  faculty 
for  the  next  year,  was  principal  of  the  Le 
Grand  school  last  year.  Cyrus  Clark  was 
re-elected  principal. 


Shorthand 


is  taught  exclusively  in  the  high 
schools  of  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
the  cities  of  the  United  States 
whose  high  schools  teach  short- 
hand.    The  percentage  of  private 


business  schools  teaching  it  is  even 
hio-her. 


Why  has  it  secured  this  great 
popularity?  Simply  because  of  its 
superiority  in  three  features. 

It  is  the  easiest  of  all  the  prac- 
tical systems  to  learn.  It  is  the 
most  accurate.  It  responds  to  the 
highest  requirements  of  speed. 

Gregg  Shorthand  employs  the 
same  movements  used  in  longhand. 
"Position"  writing  and  shaded 
characters  are  eliminated.  There 
is  but  one  way  of  writing  a  word. 
The  vowels  are  written  in  the 
word  forms. 

The  textbook  of  the  system  is 
organized  on  a  plan  which  makes 
it  possible  effectively  to  combine 
theory  with  practice.  Students 
thus  develop  writing  ability  along 
with  the  study  of  the  principles. 

The  simplicity  of  Gregg  Short- 
hand enables  schools  teaching  it  to 
give  a  more  comprehensive  course 
and  to  develop  higher  speed  and 
accuracy  in  both  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  This  is  the  experi- 
ence of  more  than  five  thousand 
schools. 

If  you  are  not  teaching  Gregg 
Shorthand  you  are  not  securing 
the  maximum  results.  The  Gov- 
ernment needs  stenographers ; 
there  is  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  stenographers  in  all  industries. 
You  can  render  the  most  patriotic 
service  only  by  teaching  the  sys- 
tem that  yields  the  best  results. 
"Speed  up"  by  adopting  Gregg 
Shorthand. 

Send  for  our  literature 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York        Chicago         San  Francisco 
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Road-Dust 

The  resolutions  calling  upon  the  trustees 
of  Cornell  University  to  revoke  the  degrees 
and  certificate  of  graduation  conferred  upon 
David  Starr  Jordan,  chancellor  of  Stanford 
University,  was  disposed  of  by  the  chan- 
cellor himself  as  "the  action  of  a  small 
group  of  men,  and  not  at  all  representa- 
tive of  the  University  sentiment."  To  out- 
siders, it  read  as  the  action  of  a  group  of 
small  men.  And  facts  would  isolate  one  of 
those  wearied  enough  from  long  banquet- 
ing to   mistake   noise  for  patriotism. 

But  it  were  idle  to  deny  that  this  class- 
man of  73  represents  an  unorganized  mob 
of  passionates  who  have  taken  Dr.  Jordan 
as  target  for  their  illogical  resentments. 
Such  people  today  are  loudly  acclaiming 
the  international  policy  of  the  President. 
It  would  not  be  pleasant  for  thim  to  re- 
member that  until  a  few  months  ago  they 
were  denouncing  as  "Utopian  dreams"  sug- 
gestions for  such  a  policy.  Nor  can  they 
take  pleasure  in  recording  that  Dr.  Jor- 
dan and  his  fellow  internationalists  with- 
drew their  opposition  to  our  country's  en- 
trance into  the  war  when  the  President 
made  their  humble  group  programs  a  com- 
posite and  glorious  world-program.  Given 
more  than  was  prayed  for,  opposition  were 
senseless.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  these 
victorious  internationalists  have  sought  a 
craven  safety-station  because  they  are  found 
supporting  the  war  which  is  hastening 
their   "Utopian    dreams?" 

"Peace"  to  these  militants  did  not  spell 
a  refraining  from,  or  mere  cessation  of,  hos- 
tilities, or  rest  between  wars.  It  meant  an 
abolition  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  war— 
a  war  against  war.  '  As  one  phrased  it, 
"The  slogan  is  misleading  unless  you  get 
the  accent  right.  It  is  not  'Peace  at  any 
price' ;    it  is  'Peace,  at  any  price.' " 

At  any  price.  At  the  price  of  blood  and 
tears — of  service  and  sacrifice.  At  the  price 
of  our  sons,  that  wars  like  this  may  never 
again  be  allowed  to  blight  our  faltering 
civilization. 

It  is  not  the  internationalist  who  has 
made  a  volte  face.  It  is  his  condemners 
who  have  turned  the  handspring.  Men  of 
the  vintage  of  73,  who  a  few  years  back 
were  heard  defending  the  theory  of  the  in- 
evitability of  war,  and  the  necessity  of  such 
an  outlet  for  belligerent  human  nature,  now 
finding  themselves  committed  to  a  war 
against  Germany  because  she  believes  in 
the  apotheosis  of  what  they  upheld  !  Their 
position  can  only  be  remedied  by  turning 
turtle,  and  by  making  so  much  dust  in  the 
road  that  they  must  perforce  get  rid  of 
it  by  throwing  it  in  the  face  of  leaders  like 
David  Starr  ""Jordan.  Dr.  Jordan,  having 
grasped  the  vision  before  it  achieved  au- 
thority or  popularity,  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  century  earlier  than  the  men  who  would 
have  revoked  his  degrees,  can  afford  to 
endure  with  the  philosophy  of  the  victor 
the  road  dust  of  the  swift  turning  turtles. 
The   Woman's   Army 

The  San  Francisco  Woman's  army,  mob- 
ilized under  the  authority  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Women's  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  and  State  Defense,  is  making 
generous    use    of    the    mother's    clubs    and 
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parent-teacher  organization  of  that  city. 
The  army  was  planned  as  a  civic  messenger 
service  for  national  errands,  food  conserva- 
tion, Red  Cross,  War-savings  Stamps  and 
Liberty  Bonds,  but  its  emerging  ambition 
is  to  go  farther  than  mere  sporadic  canvass- 
ing. It  hopes  to  attempt  serious  district 
organization,  of  the  community  campaign 
order.  It  plans  to  carry  the  war  messages 
into  the  districts  by  stirring  speakers  and 
community  workers.  Mrs.  W.  du  B.  Brook- 
ings, the  recently  appointed  food  director 
for  San  Francisco,  proposes  to  appoint  thir- 
teen food  specialists  who  will  carry  out  a 
uniform,  continuous  policy  of  conservation 
and  instruction. 

The  new  army  is  made  up  of  workers 
chosen  from  the  various  representative  or- 
ganizations of  the  city.  It  is  not  an  organ- 
ization— it  is  machinery — for  service.  It 
can  be  made  a  means  of  neighborizing  a  big 
city ;  it  can  be  the  fulcrum  of  a  sympathetic 
Americanization  plan ;  but  in  all  this  it 
counts  heavily  for  support  from  the  pion- 
eers already  in  the  districting  field,  the 
mothers'  clubs  and  parent  -  teacher  asso- 
ciations. 

It  has  been,  said  that  San  Francisco  is 
the  last  city  to  attempt  such  a  unifying 
campaign,  divided  as  she  is  by  political 
hatreds,  class  factions  and  organization 
jealousies  and  vanities.  But  the  national 
need  is  urgent,  and  it  is  by  such  welding 
that  we  will  get  the  real  concerted  response 
that  should  come  from  impulsive,  generous 
San  Francisco.  Such  civic  faults  are  our 
own  local  Huns  against  which  the  new 
army  must  first  do  battle.  The  spirit  of  the 
army  is  fervent  enough  to  meet  the  foreign 
enemy  on  his  own  field,  so  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  overcome  our  local  destroyers. 

The  State  Convention  of  the  California 
Congress   of   Mothers 

The  Convention  of  the  California  Con- 
gress of  Mothers  sent  to  Bakersfield  a  few 
weeks  ago  is  a  throng  of  dedicated,  special- 
ized child-welfarers,  teachers  and  mothers. 
To  many,  the  success  of  the  gathering  was 
largely  due  to  the  presence  of  so  many 
earnest  teachers  and  principals,  and  to  the 
genuine  welcome  of  the  county  superintend-  . 
ant  of  schools,  Mr.  L.  E.  Chenoweth. 

In  Kern  county,  the  parent-teacher  asso- 
ciation is  more  than  a  name.  It  is  a  reality. 
Mr.  Chenoweth,  a  rare  Columbus  among 
teachers,  discovered  this  new  continent  of 
womanly  activity  many  years  ago  and 
admits  that  it  is  his  ambition  to  have  each 
school  in  the  county  boast  a  parent-teacher 
association.  He  recognized  its  potentiality 
for  immense  good,  or  its  possible  misuse, 
and  promptly  went  to  work  without  the 
usual  patronage  to  direct  its  energies  into 
the  right  channels.  The  genuine  mutual 
appreciation  of  the  mothers  and  the  teach- 
ers at  Bakersfield  convention  placed  the 
large  meeting  at  once  on  the  plane  the  or- 
ganization will  eventually  attain.  Until 
teachers  and  principals  use  and  direct  this 
vital  maternal  energy,  confusion  and  dis^ 
cordance  will  block  our  educational  system. 
And  there  are  few  superintendents  in  Cali- 
fornia with  the  breadth  of  vision  of  Mr. 
Chenoweth. 


AH  the  problems  of  humanity  are  mother  prob- 
lems, and  I  cannot  truly  mother  my  own  children 
until  I  am  a  universal  mother;  and  I  am  not  a 
good  citizen  of  my  own  home  until  I  am  a  world 
citizen.  Convention   Program. 

THE   NOTE    OF   THE   CONVENTION 

Representing  26,000  women  of  California,  sev- 
eral hundred  of  them  found  their  way  from  all 
sections  of  the  state  to  the  oil  center.  Business 
crowded  the  Convention,  reports  were  many,  and 
the  days  were  warm.  A  certain  tediousness  and 
scattering  were  to  be  expected  from  the  variety 
of  interests  which  had  to  have  hearing;  some 
twenty  departments  of  Parent-Teacher  activity! 
But  there  was  no  such  tediousness.  Something 
unexpected   happened  at   Bakersfield. 

We  have  all  entered  crowded  halls,  and  heard 
the  discordant  clamor  of  hundreds  of  unblended 
voices;  and  we  have  listened  to  the  curious 
welding,  the  composite  voice,  or  note,  as  it  were, 
rising  from  that  large  assembly.  It  was  this  that 
happened  in  Bakersfield.  Chairmen  of  reciproc- 
ity, of  publicity,  of  child  hygiene,  of  patriotism, 
of  war  service,  brought  their  reports  of  work 
accomplished,  and  left  an  injunction  of  their 
discovery.  Twenty-six  thousand  women  of  Cali- 
fornia making  the  lonely  discovery,  and  sending 
it  as  a  message  of  caution  and  patriotism  to  that 
convention,  each  one  thinking  she  would  be  the 
only   one   to   whom   the   responsibility   had   come! 

That  the  child  is  the  object  of  this  great  or- 
ganization, of  this  union  of  mothers.  That  child 
welfare  was  its  original  purpose,  from  which  the 
war  even  must  not  divert  it.  That  the  child 
stands  in  front  of  the  second  line  of  defense  and 
that  it  were  a  sure  patriotism  which  would  guard 
its  safety.  That  no  parent-teacher  association 
would  be  thought  guilty  of  disloyalty  if  it  gave 
its  first  care  to  constructive  and  preventive  work 
for  the  child,  its 'second  thought  to  the  allevia- 
tion  of  the   sufferings   caused  by   the   war. 

Twenty-six  thousand  women  saying  the  same 
thing,  and  saying  it  the. same  way.  The  mother 
heart   of   the    state    speaking! 

One  returning  member  said:  This  time  last 
year  I  was  called  a  traitor  because  T  tried  to 
be  heard  saying  this  thing,  and  this  year  because 
of  Julia  Lathrop  and  a  few  others  I  lind  myself 
one   of  twenty-six   thousand   'patriots.'  " 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  convention  were 
Mr.  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  county  superintendent  of 
schools;  Dr.  Margaret  McNaught,  state  com- 
missioner of  elementarv  education;  Miss  J. 
Shontz,  assistant  judge,  juvenile  court,  Los  An- 
geles county;  Mrs.  N.  D.  Downing,  representing 
the  Food  Administration,  and  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Stephens,  Governor  of  California.  The  unpre- 
meditated star  of  the  occasion  was  Mrs.  Roder- 
iguez  of  Santa  Ana.  who  was  surprised  to  have 
her  simple  report  of  years  of  patient  work  make 
a  sensation.  Mrs.  Roderiguez's  account  of  her 
efforts  to  bring  into  mother's  club  work  the  Mex- 
ican women  of  Santa  Ana,  and'  of  her  efforts  to 
Americanize  them,  and  to  bring  them  into  the 
social,  welcomed  life  of  Santa  Ana  was  worth 
the  trip  to  Bakersfield.  ft  renewed  to  all  the 
listeners  the  vision  and  the  hope  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher    Association. 

Let  us  not  feel  that  the  old  forms  of  work 
must  be  deserted  for  the  new  patriotic  ones,  but 
rather  let  us  incorporate  into  one  established 
purpose  of  child  betterment  the  present  oppor- 
tunities for  service  to  our  country  and  our  chil- 
dren. Mrs.   H.   L.   Sherlock. 

Convention   Program. 

SECOND    DISTRICT    CONGRESS    OF 
MOTHERS 

At  the  convention  recently  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco of  the  Second  District  Congress  of  Moth- 
ers, the  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Charles  S.  Aiken;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  John  Koughan;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
H.  K.  Pierce;  third  vice-president,  Mrs.  O.  H. 
Fisher;  fourth  vice-president,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Grasser; 
fifth  vice-president,  Mrs.  Sweari;  recording  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  A.  Pennington;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  P.  J.  Kramer:  financial  secretary, 
Mrs.  S.  I.  Simmons;  treasurer,  Arthur  Painter; 
auditor,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Remington;  historian,  Mrs. 
Lily  Layng;  parliamentarian,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Thurs- 
ton. 
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OAKLAND    FEDERATION 

The  incoming  officers  of  the  Oakland  Federa- 
tion of  Mothers'  Clubs  and  the  Parent-Teachers' 
Association  are:  Mrs.  Emma  Jones,  president; 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Cramer,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Comstock,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Kales,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  F.  V.  Vollmer, 
corresponding  secretary;  Mrs.  M.  W.  Watts, 
financial  secretary;  Mrs.  Alma  Ward,  auditor; 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Smith,  treasurer;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cum- 
mings,  historian;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Mitchell,  parlia- 
mentarian. 

SAN   FRANCISCO   CONGRESS   OF 
MOTHERS 

The  officers  of  the  San  Francisco  Congress  of 
Mothers  for  the  following  year  are:  President, 
Mrs.  Stephen  I.  Simmons;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  Max  E.  Licht;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Frank  G.  Todd;  recording  secretary,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Smith;  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  S.  I.  Hop- 
kins; financial  secretary,  Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Harris; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  S.  Griffin;  parliamentarian,  Miss 
Florence  Musto;  auditor,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Graham; 
historian,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sheehan,  Jr.;  past  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  A.  M.  Tomlinson. 
*        *        * 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS 

If  we  were  to  advocate  and  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  measure  to  make  teachers' 
meetings  illegal  we  would  be  considered  a 
hero  by  95  per  cent  of  both  parties.  There 
is  not  over  5  per  cent  of  those  who  attend 
teachers'  meetings  who  are  not  really  bored. 
Of  this  we  are  sure. 

This  applies  to  teachers'  meetings  in  the 
larger  cities.  The  rural  county  institute  is 
usually  a  profit  and  an  enjoyment  to  95 
per  cent  of  those  in  attendance.  The  teach- 
ers' meetings  in  the  cities  are  different. 
They  are  held,  as  a  rule,  after  the  school 
hours,  when  teachers  are  tired  and  worn 
out  and  non-responsive. 

Are  teachers'  meetings  a  necessary  evil? 
They  certainly  are  if  intended  to  rouse  pro- 
fessional spirit.  They  kill  enthusiasm.  The 
compulsory  teachers'  meeting  should  be 
limited  to  the  least  possible  number.  The 
subjects  discussed  should  be  limited  to  the 
needs  of  direct  supervision.  The  profes- 
sional spirit  was  never  infused  into  a  hu- 
man being  by  compulsion.  The  teachers' 
institute  and  teachers'  association  may  have 
a  chance  on  the  teacher  whose  methods 
and  mental  attitude  has  become  crystallized 
and  the  touchstone  of  inspiration,  the  up- 
lift, may  be  given.  But  a  compulsory 
teachers'  meeting  "gTouses"  the  attendants 
unless  it  is  of  positive  service  for  tomor- 
row's  work. 

The  leaders  of  a  teachers'  meeting  may 
do  much  to  lift  the  meeting  above  evil 
effects  if  they  are  efficient.  The  leader  who 
speaks  as  one  in  authority  is  of  little  value. 
Lord  Melbourne's  epigram  when  he  said, 
"I  wish  I  were  as  cocksure  of  any  one 
thing  as  Macauly  is  of  everything,"  is  ap- 
plicable here.  The  leader  who  is  sure  he 
is  always  right,  who  locks  the  open  mind, 
closes  the  minds  of  those  who  should  fol- 
low' him. 

■  A  teachers'  meeting,  therefore  should  be 
without  leaders,  without  followers.  It 
should  be  characteristically  "working  to- 
eether." 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 

A    Text   and   a   Laboratory    Manual 

433  pages — price  $1.28.       90  pages — price  48c. 

LEWIS    ELHUFF,    A.    M.     (Yale) 

George   Westinghouse   High   School,   Pittsburgh 

The  course   given   in  this  text  and  manual  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 

high  school  students, 

BECAUSE 

I.  It  Is  Practical. 

It   deals  with  their  every-day  experiences  and   teaches   them   to   interpret   these    in   the 
light  of  science. 

II.  It  Is  Moral. 

It  creates  and  fosters  a  desire  to  grow  strong  in   mind   and   body  and   to   live   a   clean, 
healthful  life. 

III.  It  Is   Stimulating. 

It   makes   them   think   clearly   and   logically  about  their  experiences   and   their   environ- 
ment. 

IV.  It  Is  Alluring. 

It  draws  them  on  to  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  and  for  a  further   study   of   science. 

V.  It  Is  Interesting. 

It  makes  such  a  strong  appeal  to  their  interest  that  it  becomes  the  subject  of  much  of 
their  thought   and   conversation. 

Correspondence   Solicited 

D.  C.  HEATH   &   COMPANY 

EOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

565   MARKET   STREET,   SAN   FRANCISCO 
C.   H.   CHTLCOTE,   Mgr.  CHARLES   F.   SCOTT 


HOTEL -RESORT  AND  TRAVEL  DEPARTMENT 

Reliable  information,  suggestions,,  reservations, — no  charge.  We  espe- 
cially desire  to  hear  from  parties,  lodges,  societies,  and  organizations. 

Auto  stage  tickets  and  seat  reservations  secured.  (Daily  service,  San 
Francisco  to  Imperial  Valley,  Camp  Kearny,  Riverside  Aviation  Field,  etc.) 
Autos  furnished  for  private  use,  reliable,  competent  drivers,  go  anywhere. 
Write,  phone,  or  call.  LANE'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE  BUREAU,  822  WEST 
6th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA.     Phones:    Pico  1007,  Home  10743. 


LOS  ANGELES 


LOS  ANGELES 


Sixth   and 
Figueroa  Sts. 
Modern 
European 


HOTEL  LEE 

Rates,    75c   to   $3.00 
ROOM  WITH   BATH   $1.00  UP 

Special    Summer    and    Weekly    Rates 

All     depot     cars    pass     the    door. 

Garage    connected.      Cafe    next    door. 

WM.    B.    CLARK,    Prop. 


Gates  Hotel 


Sixth  and 
Figueroa 
FIREPROOF  Streets 

Cafe    and    Restaurant.      Garage   in   Connection. 
Close    to    Stores,   Theatres   and   All 
Car  Lines.    Los  Angeles'  Finest  Tour- 
ist and  Family  Hostelry. 

Take  Taxi  at  Our  Expense 

LEE    HOLLADAY,    Pres.    and    Mgr. 

GEO.    A.   COLLINS,    Sec'y. 


For  Elementary  Teachers 

We   have  just  published — 

Supervised  Study  in  American  History 

By  MABEL  E.  SIMPSON 

This  is  the  first  book  in  a  series  of  texts  on  supervised  study  in  the  grades  under  the 
editorship  of  Professor  Alfred  L.  Hall-Quest.  You  are  doubtless  familiar  with  Professor 
Hall-Quest's  former  book  on  "Supervised  Study."  It  has  been  quoted  widely  and  studied 
extensively  by  teachers  all  over  the  country.  We  recommend  this  new  book,  the  price  of 
which  is  $1.20,  to  all  progressive  grade  teachers,  as  well  as  principals  and  superintendents. 

A  TIMELY  BOOK  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

is  Burch  and  Patterson's  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS,  just  from  the  press.  This 
book  will  solve  the  problem  of  those  teachers  who  have  been  looking  for  a  suitable  text  to 
round  out  the  social  science   course   in  the  high  school.     The  price  is  $1.20. 

The  Macmillan  Company 


609  MISSION  STREET 
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The  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directory  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco  was  held  in  the  meet- 
ing-room of  the  Board  of  Education,  Mon- 
day, May  20,  1918,  President  Altmann  in 
the  chair. 

Miss  Hobe,  of  the  Teachers'  Welfare 
Committee,  reported  that  the  money  from 
the  Slater  fund  had  been  turned  over  to 
her  by  Mr.  Berliner,  Financial  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  whose  name 
the  money  has  stood.  Miss  Hobe.  will  call 
a  meeting'  of  her  committee  at  ah  early  date 
at  which  all  details  will  be  arranged. 

.Miss  M.  F.  Mooney  called  for  an  an- 
swer to  a  communication  sent  to  the  Direc- 
tory  by  the  Grade  Teachers'  Association,  in 
reference  to  part  payment  of  salaries  of 
teachers  absent  from  school  on  account  of 
illness.  Referred  to  the  Teachers'  Welfare 
Committee,  who  will  meet  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Grade  Teachers'  Association. 

Miss  Gilchrist  presented  a  report  of  the 
Legislative  Conference  held  at  Berkeley 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Berkeley  Teach- 
-  ers'  Association.  Miss  Power  and  Miss 
Gilchrist  were  appointed  a  Legislative  Com- 
mittee to  attend  the  next  meeting  in  Berk- 
eley. 

Mrs.  Stuart,  Chairman  of  the  Salary  Com- 
mittee, and  the  President  met  with  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  to  ask  for  a  sum  in 
the  budget  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Board  of  Education  to  raise  the  salaries  of 
elementary  teachers. 

A  resolution  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Clark  rescind- 
ing the  action  of  the  Directory  at  its  April 
meeting  relative  to  instruction  in  the  Ger- 
man  language,   was   adopted. 

In  deference  to  a  request  from  the  faculty 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  a  general  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  was  called  for  May 
28,  1918. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution  were 
presented  by  F.  H.  Clark.  These  will  be 
acted  upon  at  a  later  meeting. 

Chapter  No.  1,  Teachers'  League  of  Am- 
erica, a  professional  club  organized  within 
the  San  Francisco  School  Department,  of 
which  F.  E.  Perham  and  E.  F.  Blayney  of 
the  Polytechnic  High  School  are  President 
and  Secrettary  respectively,  asked  for  rep- 
resentation in  the  Executive  Directory.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Credentials. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Girls'   High   School,   May  28,   1918. 

President  Altmann  announced  the  amount 
collected  from  the  members  of  the  San 
Francisco  School  Department  for  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan,  $201,600  .  For  the  Second 
Red  Cross  Drive  to  date:  cash,  $4657.56; 
pledges,  $7124.76. 

The  Salary  Committee  has  been  promised 
the  sum  of  $40,000  by  the  Supervisors  to  be 
applied  for  an  increase  in  salaries  for  ele- 
mentary teachers. 

The  chair  announced  that  this  meeting 
had  been  called  in  response  to  a  letter  from 
the  faculty  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  ask- 
ing for  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Dupuy  of  the  Girls'  High  School 
stated  that  he  considered  it  wise  to  have 
the  full  membership  of  the  Association  cen- 
vene  at  stated  intervals.  Believing  that  the 
proper  revision  of  the  Constitution  should 
emanate  from  the  main  body,  he  offered 
the  following  resolution: 


Resolved,  That  a  committee  on  revision 
of  the  Constitution,  composed  of  seventeen 
members,  be  elected  by  ballot,  after  nomi- 
nation from  the  floor;  this  committee  to 
present  its  report  to  the  Governing  Council, 
which  shall  call  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  consideration  of  the 
report ;  after  which  the  members  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco 
shall,  by  ballot,  vote  in  their  own  schools 
upon  the  Constitution  as  revised,  section 
by  section, ;  the  ballots  shall  be  placed  in 
sealed  envelopes  and  returned  to  an  election 
committee  chosen  at  the  general  meeting, 
the  results  to  be  reported  to  the  Governing 
Council. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  reso- 
lution, presented  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Perham  of 
the  Polytechnic  High  School,  was  adopted : 

"That  this  committee,  if  it  does  not  find 
it  desirable  to  amend  the  Constitution,  shall 
report  an  entirely  new  Constitution." 

The  following  were  elected  a  Committee 
on  Revision  of  the  Constitution : '  E.  J. 
Dupey,  Girls'  High  School ;  A.  Altmann, 
President  of  the  Association;  Mme.  C.  R. 
Peckin,  Principal  Jean  Parker  School;  Miss 
Frances  A.  C.  Mooney,  Bryant  Cosmopoli- 
tan School ;  Miss  C.  Gilchrist,  Hamilton 
Intermediate'  School ;  Mrs.  Mary  Prag, 
Girls'  High  School;  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith, 
Oriental  School;  Mrs.  K.  H.  Page,  Hamil- 
ton Intermediate  School ;  T.  H.  Rhodes, 
Lowell  High  School;  Miss  M.  C.  Grant, 
Everett  School;  Miss  Ada  Goldsmith,  Mis- 
sion High  School;  Miss  Margaret  C.  Burke, 
Hancock  School ;  Miss  Edna  Cotrel,  Roose- 
velt School ;  Miss  Pauline  Hart,  Principal 
Agassia  School ;  Miss  E.  E.  Kelly,  Prin- 
cipal Bryant  School;  Miss  A..  G.  Duffy, 
Lowell  High  School. 

Frances  A.  C.  Mooney,  Sec'y. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROVISIONS   OF   THE 

BUTTE   COUNTY    CHARTER 

E.  I.  Miller,  Ph.  D., 

Acting  President  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Cal. 

In  November.  1916,  Butte  county  adopted  a 
'freeholders'  charter,  which  provided  for  an  edu- 
cational system  quite  different  from  that  in 
general  use  in  the  State.  As  is  noted  in  the 
editorial  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Education 
for  March,  1918,  four  counties  have  adopted 
county  charters,  and  in  each  case  some  depart- 
ure from  the  general  county  school  administra- 
tion has  been  made.  In  Los  Angeles,  San  Ber- 
nardino and  Teham-i  changes  were  confined 
chiefly  to  making  an  appointive  county  superin- 
tendent. Butte  county  made  several  other  very 
marked  departures  from  established  practice,  the 
principal  ones  of  which  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing  digest. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  history  of 
this  part  of  the  charter.  Early  in  1916  when 
it  became  certain  that  a  charter  would  be 
framed,  I  proposed  to  the  Butte  County  School- 
masters' Club  that  we  formulate  our  ideas  of 
which  should  be  in  the  charter.  Although  not 
yet  made  public,  the  charter  committee  had  al- 
ready asked  me  to  be  a  candidate  for  county 
freeholder,  and  therefore  it  seemed  possible 
that  there  would  be  a  chanec  to  get  out  ideas 
considered  by  the  freeholders.  Through  com- 
mittee reports,  much  study  and  discussion,  an 
educational  administrative  system  was  worked 
out  that  we  believed  we  could  get  the  people 
to  understand  and  adopt.  It  was  not  all  we 
wanted,  nor  did  its  framers  consider  it  final. 
These  propositions  became  the  basis  of  the 
plan  finally  proposed  by  the  educational  com- 
mittee of  the  freeholders,  composed  of  myself 
as  chairman  and  VV.  P.  Lynch  and  George  W. 
Jones,  both  of  whom  had  been  rural  school  trus- 
tees for  many  years.  A  few  changes  were 
made    by    the     freeholders,    but     the    system     as 


adopted  is  essentially  that  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. No  part  of  the  charter  was  discussed 
more  freely  both  in  the  meeting  of  the  board 
of  freeholders  and  during  the  campaign,  so  the 
people  had  an  opportunity  to  know  what  was 
proposed. 

The  fundamental  idea  was  'to  improve  the 
rural  schools.  There  was  no  fault-finding  with 
present  officials,  but  merely  with  the  present 
system.  There  was  the  belief  that  the  State 
ought  to  make  these  changes  general;  but  the 
State  had  not  done  so,  therefore  Butte  county 
undertook  to  "start  something"  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  adopted  by  other  counties  or  still 
better  by  the  Legislature.  Experience  will  show 
what  changes  are  needed,  and  they  will  prob- 
ably be  farther  in  the  direction  of  a  full  county 
unit  system.  The  charter  is  a  step,  a  large 
step,  in  that  direction.  Here  are  the  principal 
provisions: 

1.  A  board  of  county  school  trustees,  com- 
posed of  five  members,  one  from  each  super- 
visory district,  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  same 
time  and  in  essentially  the  same  manner  as 
supervisors.  Five  members'  will  be  chosen  in 
November,  191S,  for  two  years,  but  afterward 
for  same  term  as  supervisors.  .They  take  office 
the  first  Monday  of  December  after  election. 
They  receive  actual  expenses,  but  no  compensa- 
tion for  their  services.  The  affirmative  vote  of 
three  members  is  necessary  to  make  an  ap- 
pointment. The  powers  of  this  board  are  limited 
to  the  appointment  or  removal  for  cause  of 
the  following  officers:  A  county  superintend- 
ent, a  supervising  deputy  county  superintendent, 
and  three  teachers  to  serve  on  the  county  board 
of   education. 

2.  The  county  superintendent  must  have  a 
regular  elementary  or  high  school  certificate 
of  California,  have  had  five  years'  experience 
as  a  teacher  or  educational  administration,  or 
both,  two  years  of  which  must  have  been  in 
the  five  years  immediately  preceding  his  ap- 
pointment. He  need  not  be  an  elector  of  the 
county,  but  must  reside  there  during  his  term 
of  office.  He  is  first  chosen  for  two  years,  and 
if  reappointed  he  holds  for  four  years  longer, 
unless   sooner    removed    or    recalled. 

The  supervising  deputy  is  chosen  for  the 
same  term  as  the  superintendent,  but  need  have 
but  three  years'  experience,  one  year  of  which 
must  have  been  in  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding   the   appointment. 

The  county  superintendent  of  his  supervising 
deputy  shall  visit  each  teacher  in  every  school 
in  the  county  (outside  of  cities  having  city 
superintendents)  at  least  twice  each  year,  the 
visit  to  total'  not  less  than  six  hours,  and  shall 
visit  schools  outside  of  incorporated  cities  at 
least  every  other  school  month.  At  least  twice 
each  year  the  superintendent  shall  make  report 
to  the  clerk  of  the  district  on  the  condition 
of  the  school.  (This  is  intended  to  give  some 
such  supervision  as  city  schools  now  receive.) 
The  superintendent's  approval  must  be  had  as  to 
character  and  quantity  of  all  supplies  furnished 
to  each  district.  The  county  superintendent's 
salary  is  fixed  at  $2,700  per  year  and  traveling 
expenses;  that  of  the  supervising  deputy,  $1,500, 
and  the  office  deputy,  appointed  by  the  superin- 
tendent,  at   $840. 

3.  The  county  board  of  education  is  com- 
posed of  the  superintendent,  supervising  deputy 
and  the  three  teachers  named  above.  The  teach- 
er members  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  one  appointed  each  year.  The  county 
board  has  such  powers  as  are  now  provided  by 
general  law,  but  in  addition  have  power  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  such  bids  for  school  supplies,  fur- 
niture, etc.,  as  may  be  received  by  the  county 
superintendent  for  all  the  schools  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  board  (i.  e.  those  not  under 
city  boards).  The  board  shall  fix  the  date 
when  requisitions  for  supplies,  furniture,  etc., 
must  be  filed  with  the  superintendent  by  the 
trustees  of  various  districts.  No  supplies  can  be 
purchased  in  any  other  way.  The  pay  of  the 
three  teacher  members  of  the  county  board  is 
limited  to  $5  per  day,  not  to  exceed  $150  per 
year   and   traveling   expenses. 

Where  not  otherwise  provided  in  the  charter, 
the  general  law  of  the  State  applies  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  schools. 

The  main  points  of  change  provided  by  this 
charter  are  that  a  board  of  county  school  trus- 
tees is  provided  and  is  the  basis  for  a  county 
unit  system;  the  county  superintendent  and  super- 
vising deputy  are  appointed  by  a  non-political, 
elective  body,  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  a 
city  board  of  education,  and  must  have  real  edu- 
cational  qualifications   and    experience;    these    of- 
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ficers  are  taken  out  of  politics;  the  superintend- 
ent holds  office  on  merit,  for  he  is  subject  to 
removal  at  any  time  for  cause;  there  is  pro- 
vision for  some  real  supervision  of  the  rural 
schools;  supplies  for  all  the  schools  are  bought 
in  quantities  on  competitive  bids.  This  system  is 
not  perfect  and  in  practice  it  may  show  serious 
defects,  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  improve  the 
present  notoriously  defective  system. 

*  *       * 
WESTERN   SCHOOL  NOTES 

Dr.  Frederic  Burk  will  spend  a  month  in  the 
Yosemite  and  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  to 
summer  schools. 

Eli  N.  Mabry  of  Oakland  has  been  chosen  to 
succeed  W.  T.  Walton,  who  has  resigned,  as 
principal    of   the    Los    Gatos    schools. 

*  *        * 

Phillip  J.  Lawler,  manager  school  savings  de- 
partment of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  is  doing  a  re- 
markable work  for  the  children  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  schools  of  the  state.  He  has  recently, 
with  Dr.  A.  H.  Giannini,  been  organizing  the 
system  in  San  Joaquin  Valley  schools. 

The  County  Board  of  Education  of  Modoc 
county  and  various  trustees  met  in  Superintend- 
ent Harris'  office  recently  to  arrange  for  a  new 
course  of  study. 

*  *        * 

■Mrs.  Julia  Norwood  of  Johnsville,  a  member 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Lassen 
county  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  F.  Brun- 
house,   deceased. 

*  *        * 

Supervisor  Hamilton  of  Los  Angeles  county 
was  hissed  by  the  teachers  when  he  said  it  was 
impossible    to   provide   for   increases   in    teachers' 

salaries. 

*  *        * 

Prof.  Hudson  of  Orosi,  Cal.,  has  been  elected 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Porterville  schools. 
Prof.    Irwin    will    succeed    him    at    Orosi. 

*  *        * 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  June  3rd  has 
a  fine  editorial  on  teaching  Spanish  in  the  public 
schools    of    California. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hughes  has  been  elected  teacher 
of  history,  music  and  arithmetic  in  the  Oroville 
school.  Mrs.  Hughes  is  a  fine  scholar,  an  ora- 
tor, and  a  charming  woman,  who  has  devoted 
much    time   to    public    service. 

*  *        * 

Miss  Mabel  Edwards  of  the  Grass  Valley  High 
School  has  been  compelled  to  resign  on  account 
of  ill  health. 

*  *        * 

The  Santa  Clara  High  School  Board  has  elect- 
ed F.  A.  Mendenhall  of  Los  Banos  as  an  all- 
around  assistant  teacher. 

*  *        * 

J.  L.  Taylor  of  the  Ukiah  High  School  and 
Miss  Movill  of  College  City  have  been  elected  in 
the   Healdsburg  High  School. 

Prof.  Teall,  principal  of  the  Agricultural  High 
School  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  elected  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Madera  Union  High  School,  to  take 
the  place  of  F.  O.  Mower.  There  were  seventy- 
one  applicants. 

*  x        & 

Have  you  visited  the  big  depository  and  fine 
offices  of  the  American  Book  Co.  at  121  Second 
street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.?  D.  J.  Sullivan  and 
C.  C.  Van  Liew  are  always  glad  to  see  the  teach- 
ers who  are  looking  for  material  in  texts  for 
high  schools,  supplemental  texts  for  elementary 
schools,  or  for  books  suitable  for  library  use. 
Messrs.  Sullivan  and  Van  Liew  are  justly  proud 
of  their  fine  headquarters  and  for  the  excellent 
reputation  they  have  earned  as  giving  courteous 
and  efficient  service  for  the  schools  of  California. 

The  course  in  manual  training  in  San  Rafael 
schools  will  be  materially  changed.  Besides  the 
work  in  joiner  work  and  furniture  making, 
classes  in  carpentry  and  automobile  repairing 
will  be  started.  The  board  has  secured  for  this 
department   the    services    of   Bert    Hewitt. 

*  *        # 

Teachers  for  the  Live  Oak  school  for  the  com- 
ing year  have  been  selected.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  trustees  the  following  were  offered  places: 
Frank  Silver,  principal;  Ernest  C.  Davis,  Miss 
Ellington,   Miss  June   Carroll   and   Lucy   Biggs. 

*  *        * 

The    twenty-first    annual    commencement    exer- 


cises of  the  St.  Helena  High  School  were  held 
on  Thursday,  May  24.  G.  F.  Weber  has  proven 
an  efficient  principal  and  arranged  an  excellent 
program.  Will  C.  Wood,  commissioner  of  sec- 
ondary education,  was  the  principal  speaker.  He 
spoke  on  "Some  Lessons  of  the  Great  World 
War." 

=s        *        * 

Robert  F.  Burns,  ex-county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Placer  county,  and  brother  of  Miss 
Irene  Burns,  the  present  county  superintendent, 
dropped  dead  on  May  30th  at  Lodi  after  an 
eloquent  peroration  in  his  Memorial  Day  ad- 
dress. Mr.  Burns  was  a  well  known  citizen,  a 
fine  orator,  a  good  lawyer,  and  devoted  much 
of  his  life  to  public  service.  The  editor  of  the 
Placer  Herald   says: 

"  'Bob'  Burns  was  above  the  average  man.  He 
was  eloquent  in  speech,  sincere  in  his  friend- 
ships, honest  with  all  mankind,  and  patriotic  in 
the  love  of  home  and  country  to  the  core.  Bob 
Burns  was  strictly  conscientious  and  fair  to  his 
fellows,  and  he  never  did  a  really  mean  thing. 
He  was  by  gift  an  orator,  and  his  speeches,  of 
which  he  made  many  on  various  occasions,  were 
word  paintings.  When  he  talked,  whether  from 
the  rostrum  or  on  the  street,  he  was  always  ear- 
nest, and  his  logis  was  convincing.  Some  of  the 
prettiest  word  paintings  the  writer  has  ever 
heard  came  from  the  lips  of  Bob   Burns. 

In  his  lodge  work  he  carried  the  same  earnest- 
ness, and  he  had  reached  the  highest  goal  of 
Pythianism  in  this  State  and  was  at  the  time  of 
his  death  supreme  representative  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  the  United  States.  He  had  also  ob- 
tained high  station  in  the  Uniformed  Rank  of 
the  order." 

=i:        H:        a 

The  University  Extension  Division  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  announces  a  course  of 
"Field  Trips  to  Study  California  Wild  Flowers." 
The  course  will  be  under  the  instruction  of  Miss 
Lucile  Morin,  teacher  of  botany  at  the  Polytech- 
'  nic  High  School.  The  first  trip  is  scheduled  for 
Saturday,  May  25th,  1918,  should  the  registration 
be  sufficient  to  warrant.  Applicants  for  this 
course  may  register  in  the  immediate  future  at 
the  Bureau  of  Class  Instruction,  Lick  Building, 
SO   Post  street. 

^J  5J:  Hi 

Caspar  W.  Hodgson,  of  the  World  Book  Com- 
pany of  New  York,  intends  to  spend  some  time 
on  his  ranch  in  California,  near  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  ar- 
ranged with  the  school  children  to  give  Franklin 
K.  Lane,  secretary  of  the  Interior,  a  reception 
at  the  City  Hall.  Mr.  Lane  made  a  stirring, 
patriotic   and   an   appropriate   address. 

*  *        * 

Mark  Keppel  was  the  orator  of  the  day  at  the 
graduating  exercises  of  the  Cochealla  High 
School,   James    Ferguson   principal. 

*  *        * 

J.  M.  Layhue,  one  of  the'  best  known  school 
men  of  Washington,  died  April  10th  from  acute 
pneumonia.  He  was  a  county  superintendent, 
a  deputy  state  superintendent  and  superintendent 
of  the  summer  schools   when   he   died. 

*  *        * 

J.  E.  McKown,  formerly  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, has  resigned  the  principalship  of  Bellingham 
High  School  to  take  the  superintendency  of  the 
Ferndale  School,  vice  E.  T.  Mathes,  who  resign- 
ed  to  go  to   France  on   Red   Cross   work. 

*  *        * 

Eighteen  hundred  high  school  pupils  of  San 
Diego  went  on  a  strike  this  month  because  the 
Board  of  Education  dismissed  Arthur  Gould,  the 
principal  and  twenty  teachers. 

C.    N.    Shane   of   Oakland    is    asking   for    a   pa- 
rental   farm    for    misfits.      A    good    idea. 
*       *       * 
Miss    Lillian    S.   Hyde  was   elected   as   head    of 
the    domestic    science    department    of    the    Santa 
Rosa    High   School. 

:fc       *       + 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Monrovia  has  dis- 
continued the  position  of  city  superintendent  of 
schools.  This  position  was  formerly  held  by 
Thomas  E.  Thompson.  The  work  of  supervising 
the  schools  will  be  divided  up  among  the  prin- 
cipals. 

*  *        * 

H.  J.  Wilcox  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Placerville  High  School,  vice  W.  J.  Grimes,  re- 
signed. 


Irwin  Passmore,  who  is  devoting  much  time 
and  service  to  community  work,  and  who  is  a 
man  of  fine  character  and  ability,  with  ideas  that 
count  for  service,  was  severely  criticised  by  one 
of  the  trustees,  but  the  Board  of  Education  were 
emphatic  in  sustaining  him  and  his  recomme"- 
dations. 

*  *        * 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  accepted 
the  resignation  of  forty-seven  teachers  as  its 
meeting  June  3rd.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
agreed  to  a  raise  of  $100  per  year  for  each 
teacher. 

*  *        * 

Prof.  Eugene  Barker,  head  of  department  of 
mathematics  in  Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  High 
School,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
Oakland  High  School.  Prof.  Barker  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  new  plane  trigonometry,  with  tables, 
a  book  with  86  illustrations,  172  pages.  Price 
$1.00,  postpaid.  Published  by  P.  Blakiston's  Son 
&  Company. 

*  *        ={; 

A  conference  for  furnishing  physical  education 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  West  as  a 
means  of  aiding  the  war  has  been  called  for 
Berkeley  for  July  18  and  19,  when  500  physical 
education  instructors  of  nine  states  will  gather 
at  the  University  of  California  for  the  first  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Western  district,  American 
Physical  Education  Association. 

"Physical  Education  and  the  War"  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  conference.  Delegates  will  gather 
from  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Arizona,  California,  Washington  and  Oregon, 
with  speakers  of  national  repute  addressing  the 
convention.  Among  those  scheduled  to  make 
addresses  on  various  phases  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation problem  in  relation  to  the  great  struggle 
now  being  waged  will  be  Dr.  C.  Ward  Crampton, 
director  of  physical  education  in  the  New  York 
schools;  Dr.  E.  B.  Hoag,  medical  psychologist 
of  the  Los  Angeles  juvenile  court;  Prof.  Clark 
Hertherington,  state  supervisor  of  physical  edu- 
cation in  California;  Capt.  T.  G.  Cooke,  athletic 
director  at  CamP  Lewis;  Dr.  A.  F.  Lange,  head 
of  the  department  of  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California;  and  others  of  national  prom- 
inence. 

*  *        # 

Dr.  E.  B.  Hoag,  author  of  "Health  Index  to 
Children"  and  other  medical  material  for  schools, 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  University 
of    California.  > 

L.  A.  Thomas,  Jr.,  of  the  Chico  High  School, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Jackson  Union 
High   School. 

*  *        * 

Superintendent  John  F.  West  of  San  Diego 
held  a  trustees'  convention  on  June  3rd  in  San 
Diego.  President  E.  L.  Hardy,  W.  F.  Bliss, 
Superintendent  Mark  Keppel  and  Superintendent 
A.  P.  Shibley  were  among  the  notable  speakers. 
Superintendent  West  is  a  live  wire  superin- 
tendent. 

*  #        * 

C.  A.  Hollingshead,  principal  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara High  School,  has  been  requested  to  head 
the  pedagogy  and  psychology  department  of  the 
Humboldt  County  Normal  School  this  summer. 
As  head  of  the  C°l°rado  State  Normal,  Mr. 
Hollingshead  has  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
along  this  line. 

*  *        * 

The  California  High  School  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Berkeley,  July  15  to  July  20. 
The  meeting  is  an  important  one,  as  a  plan  is 
proposed  to  change  the  high  schools  to  straight 
eight-year  course  instead  of  six,  as  is  now  in 
the   junior    colleges.    . 

*  *       * 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Oakland,  at  its 
meeting  of  June  7th,  made  a  number  of  important 
changes.  W.  T.  Ewing,  vice-principal  of  Technical 
High,  has  been  made  director  of  the  business  af- 
fairs of  the  school;  J.  A.  Vergon,  principal  of  the 
Claremont  School,  and  formerly  superintendent 
of  Modoc  county,  resigned.  He  has  a  record  of 
splendid  service  for  the  school.  Five  teachers 
were  dismissed  from  the  department  Edgar  E. 
Muller,  of  San  Diego,  was  elected  principal  of 
the  Lakeview  School.  Mr.  Muller  comes  to  Oak- 
land with  a  record  for  efficiency  seldom  equalled. 
He  is  the  father  of  an  interesting  family,  began 
his  career  in  a  small  rural  school  in  San  Diego, 
and   has   rendered   good   service. 

*  *       * 

W.  H.  Holland.  Elmer  Higgins  and  Curtis 
Thing  of  Pasadena  schools  have  taken  leaves  of 
absences    to    engage    in    war    work. 
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YOUNG  MEN  OF  TWENTY-ONE 
REGISTER   FOR   WAR 

It  was  an  interesting;  experience  to  sit  on 
June  5  and  register  the  young'  men  of  21 
as  soldiers  in  the  United  States  Army.  It 
gave  one  a  peculiar  thrill  to  hear  them  an- 
swer the  questions  propounded  and  feel 
them  yield  for  the  first  time  to  the  call  of 
their  native  land.  It  was  a  rebirth  to  many 
of  them ;  it  was  a  conscious  recognition 
that  they  were  but  an  integral  part  of  a 
larger  whole.  It  won't  be  a  bad  idea  to 
have  this  become  the  regular  policy  of  the 
nation,  for  we  are  so  prone  to  think  arid 
act  as  merely  individuals  that  a  process 
such  as  this  will  bring  us  to  realize  that 
"no  man  liveth  unto  himself  and  no  man 
dieth  unto  himself." 

*       *       * 

PATRIOTIC   SERVICE 

VERSUS 
SUMMER    VACATIONS 

Thousands  of  our  teachers,  for  the  first 
time  in  their  teaching  experience,  will  fore- 
go this  summer  the  pleasure  of  their  an- 
nual vacation.  Some  of  our  women  will 
go  to  the  country  and  become  food  pro- 
ducers, others  will  enter  shop  and  factory, 
others  enter  various  fields  of  direct  war 
service.  This  tremendous  movement  be- 
speaks the  wholehearted  loyalty  of  our 
female  teachers.  It  spells  a  new  era  in 
American  womanhood.  We  are  going 
through  a  wonderful  transitional  period  in 
regard  to  the  place  of  women  in  our  civil- 
ization. Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  such  a  large  percentage  of  them 
arisen  to  equal  responsibilities  with  men. 
When  the  sky  clears  from  the  present  great 
catastrophe,  we  will  see  humanity  as  a 
whole  from  a  different  point  of  view  and 
we  will  find  women  play  a  much  larger 
part  in  the  constructive  forces  of  the  world. 

^  &  ^c 

LOS  ANGELES  TEACHERS 

TAKE 
LOYALTY  PLEDGE 

When  the  President  of  the  United  States 
assumes  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  stands, 
places  one  hand  on  a  Bible,  holds  the  other 
aloft,  and  solemnly  swears  that  he  will 
abide  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  support  its  laws,  and  faithfully  per- 
form the  duties  entrusted  to  him  as  the 
chief  servant  of  the  people.  The  governor 
of  each  State  must  take  a  similar  oath,  and 
numerous  officials  throughout  the  land  do 
likewise.  In  so  doing,  it  is  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  becomes  their  chief  function 
to  serve  the  people  who  have  entrusted 
them    with    their   interests. 

Teachers  may  feel  themselves  honored 
by  being  placed  in  the  same  class  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
governors  of  all  the  States,  and  the  numer- 
ous officials  devoted  to  public  welfare.  It 
is   but    a    recognition    of   the   high    function 


they  perform  and  the  demand  that  they  as- 
sume a  responsibility  co-ordinate  with  it. 

There  is  growing  out  of  this  terrible 
world  trouble  the  feeling  that  each  indi- 
vidual owes  an  allegiance  to  the  country 
of  his  habitation,  and  that  he,  too,  is  under 
obligation  to  recognize  the  service  he  should 
render  to  his  fellowman.  And  it  would  not 
be  at  all  out  of  place  at  this  particular  time 
to  ask  each  citizen  of  this  great  country 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  construc- 
tive service  in  order  the  more  to  cement 
our  people  into  one  bond  of  sympathy  in 
the  great  struggle  at  hand.  It  would  tend 
to  ferret  out  the  lukewarm  pseudo-patriot, 
the  alien  enemy  at  heart  and  otherwise. 
It  would  dignify  the  common  citizen  by 
lifhting  him  on  the  lofty  plane  now  occu- 
pied by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  governors  of  the  several  States  and 
that  vast  army  of  loyal  teachers  of  America. 

*  *       * 

CONSTRUCTIVE   DISCUSSION  ' 

IN 
COMPULSORY    DEPARTMENT 
REPORT 

Superintendents  throughout  the  country 
and  students  and  workers  in  child  welfare 
agencies  will  do  well  to  get  hold  of  the 
recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Com: 
pulsory  Education  and  Child  Welfare  of 
the  Los  Angeles  city  schools.  The  report 
is  in  the  form  of  a  booklet  of  72  pages  and 
gives  a  history  of  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment since  its  inception  some  twelve  years 
ago.  In  addition,  it  gives  a  constructive 
discussion  of  the  facts  relating  to  truancy, 
its  causes,  methods  of  dealing  with  truants, 
and  statistics  to  prove  the  conclusions 
drawn.  It  abounds  with  the  philosophy  of 
good  will  toward  the  wayward,  emphasizes 
the  constructive  rather  than  the  restrictive 
method  in  dealing  with  truants  and  incor- 
rigibles,  and  points  pretty  clearly  to  some 
of  the  defects  in  our  attempt  to  handle  chil- 
dren en  masse  and  make  them  to  fit  in  the 
same  mould.  Copies  of  this  report  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  the  director,  E. 
J.  Lickley. 

*  *       * 

WAR    SAVING   SOCIETIES 

TO   BE 
TEACHERS    OF   THRIFT    AND 
PATRIOTISM 

The  children  of  this  land  of  ours  have 
taught  the  adult, people  some  valuable  les- 
sons of  thrift  and  patriotism.  Since  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Thrift  Stamp  plan,  mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  set  aside  for  the 
present  use  of  the  comingV.-..atisdeout  . 
present  use  of  the  government,  and  for  the 
future  use  of  the  coming  men  and  women 
of  America.  Boys  and  girls  are  intensive 
patriots.  One  can  readily  see  at  this  time 
how  easy  it  was  to  set  on  foot  the  crusades 
of  mediaeval  history.  If  one  could  appeal 
to  children  today  to  cross  the  waters  and 
"swat"  the  Kaiser,  they  would  respond  in 
millions.  But  this  is  a  day  of  saner  judg- 
ment, and  the  impulsive  youth  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  exert  their  energies  in  a 
more  constructive  way  than  making  long 
pilgrimages  in   foreign   lands. 

Besides  teaching  the  children  habits  of 
thrift,  this  organization  is  cementing  the 
children  of  the  nation  into  one  bond  of  pa- 


triotism.     We    have    been    so    generous    in 
our    attitude    toward    the    immigrant;     we 
have  been  so  confident  in  our  public  educa- 
tion  that   today   we   find   numerous    unmal- 
gamated  elements  in  our  body  politic.     We 
have    rejoiced    in    our    freedom    of    thought-, 
and    action,    and    rightly    so,    for   we    haveB 
been    trying    to    build    for    civilization    and 
not  tearing  it  clown.     But  now  we  are  con- 
fronted   by    a    vast    war    machine    of    forty" 
years'    construction    tearing   right   over    the  ' 
parapets  of  civilization,  and  we  need  to  re- 
construct  our  notions   of   education    not   to  I 
be  able  to  defeat  such  an  implement  of  de- 
struction,    but    to     make     its     construction  I 
needless  and  impossible. 

*       *       * 

THE    FIRE    SEASON 


Public    Service    Opportunities    for    Children 
and   Teachers 

Almost  every  one  in  California  has  seen 
a  forest  fire,  or  the  ruins  in  the  track  of 
one.  But  here  are  some  statistics  carefully 
compiled  from  authoritative  records,  using 
round  numbers  which  are  more  easily  re- 
membered : 

In  nine  seasons  the  total  number  of  fires 
reported  from  the  California  forests  ex- 
ceeded eight  thousand.  Large  areas  of  val- 
uable timber  and  small  trees,  as  well  as 
much  forage,  was  destroyed.  About  half 
a  million  dollars  was  spent  in  fighting 
these  fires. 

The  most  serious  fact  about  these  fires 
should  be  plainly  understood  by  Ameri- 
cans— in  recent  years  the  number  of  fires 
caused  by  careless  campers  and  brush- 
burners,  and  by  evil-minded  incendiaries, 
has  very  much  increased.  In  1908  the  total 
number  of  fires  due  to  the  above-named 
three  causes  was  but  138;  in  1917  it 
was  588! 

It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  patriotic 
citizens  to  aid  in  creating  a  stronger  pub- 
lic sentiment  against  forest  fires,  and  in 
developing  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Teachers,  by  study  of  forest  publications 
and  by  visiting  the  national  forests  can  be- 
come leaders  in  a  campaign  to  save  the 
forests,  and  thus  conserve  our  national 
resources  in  this  time  of  need.  Every  loyal 
teacher  and  child  can  help,  and  at  once,  so 
as  to  materially  reduce  the  losses  of  the 
coming  season  of  1918. 

There  is  a  chance  for  progressive  teach- 
ers to  work  up  systematic  camp-drills  in 
preventing  fires  as  well  as  in  quickly  sub- 
duing them.  Perhaps  wide-awake  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  can  help  to  discover 
who  it  is  that  is  setting  some  of  these  fires. 
Let  us  pull  together  to  save  more  food  ami 
timber. 

Here  in  California  the  woodlands  and 
forests  are  in  dang'er  from  fires  all  sum- 
mer and  until  heavy  rains  come.  Last  year 
was  a  very  bad  fire  year,  and  all  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  coming  five  months 
will  beat  the  record  unless  a  united  effort 
can  be  made  to  co-operate  fully,  heartily 
with  forest  workers  everywhere.  It  is  really 
a  war  campaign,  and  one  which  cannot  be 
neglected.  These  summer  vacation  days 
are  precious.  Let  the  teachers  and  young 
people  give  some  of  them  to  fire-protec- 
tion work.  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
#       *       * 

H.  G.  Martin,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
has  taken  the  principalship  of  the  schools 
of  Carpenteria  to  succeed  C.  B.  Collins, 
who  goes  to  the  Imperial  schools. 
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'#  FOR  A  SINGLE  FEE*  YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  KANSAS   CITY, MO. 

Steinway  Hall  Flat-Iron  Bld'G.  Munsey  Bld'g  NEW  YORK  life  6ld'g 

ST.   PAUL  CHATTANOOGA.Te.NN.  SPOKANE.  WASH. 

■■EXCHANGE  BANK  8LDG. TEMPLE  COURT  CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  BLOt 


California  School  of  Arfs  and  Grafts 

STATE-ACCREDITED 
2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,   Cal. 


At  present  there  is  a 
tremendous  growth  in 
industries  and  that 
means  an  increased  de- 
mand for  designers  in 
industrial  arts,  and  for 
teachers  of  design  in 
the    schools. 

Plan   to    attend    its 

SUMMER    SESSION 

JUNE  24  to 

AUGUST    3 

Write    for    catalog   for 
fuller    information 


FREDERICK  H.  MEYER,  Director 


MAPS  and  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth    Back,    Common    Roller,    each... $1.25 

Spring    Roller,    Steel    Case,    each 3.00 

NEW    SCHOOL    SERIES    WALL    MAPS 
Cloth    Back,    Common    Roller,    each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,   Steel  Case,  each 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c   to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 


565-571  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP   SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage  for  Face   and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence.    Hotel    Regent,     562    Sutter.    Douglas    2260 


The  Children's  Lark 

Rather  slow 


i  $  r  if  i  r 


Hear      the  mea  -  dow  -  lark. 

A   collection  of  song  themes,     taken 

from    the  songs   of  the    Meadow   Lark    of 

California.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  themea. 

These    words  have   been  written  to  suit  young 

children, 


"T? 

Price  50t 

Published    by 

Elite  Music  Co. 

Los  Alios,  Calif. 

Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 

Send  check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  CaL 


THE  M0TI0GRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and     Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely    Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD    H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official    Watch    Inspectors   for    The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

MoiSC-Klinkncr  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


WILLIAM     H.     KEITH 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Residence   Studio:    1280  Vallejo   Street 

San   Francisco 


S.  F.  VETERINARY   COLLEGE 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY 
1818  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TI  VOLI 
San  Francisco's  Picture  Palace 

Every,  film  a  masterpiece 
Eddy    Street,    near    Powell 


BEST    IN    1835 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithf ul  Crayons 


THE  AMERICAN- CRAYON-. CO 


S'ANDUS  K.Y 
WALTHAM  ■ 
M  A  D,E    ■    1  N 


TRADL-MARK 


BEST    IN    1918 


MacRone   &    McLaren 
Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND    NURSERYMEN 

Edwin  Hoff,  mgr.  Retail  Oept. 

141   POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Nurseries — San  Mateo 


Summer  Session 

of  the 
CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS 

The    San     Francisco    Institute    of    Art 

CORNER  CALIFORNIA  &  MASON  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

JUNE    24TH    TO    AUGUST    3RD 

Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life,  Costumed 
Figure  and  Still  Life,  Portrait,  Landscape 
Painting,  Object  and  Cast  Drawing,  Anatomy 
Illustration,  Decorative  Design,  Handicrafts 
Comercial  Art,  Lettering,  Pen  and  Ink  and 
Etching — Night  Classes  in  Figure  Drawing 
and  Painting  held  throughout  the  year  on 
Monday,   Wednesday   and   Friday   evenings. 

— Also — 

MONTEREY  SCHOOL  of  OUTDOOR 
FIGURE    &     LANDSCAPE    PAINTING 

JUNE   FIRST  TO   AUGUST   FIRST,   AT 

BEAUTIFUL    OLD    MONTEREY 

Models     Posed    Out-of-Doors 

Catalog    Sent    on    Request 


James  E.  Power 


T.   J.  Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


P 
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PHONE  PROSPECT  69 


Branches 
2750  BROADWAY 

OAKLAND 

1213  EYE  STREET 
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EUROPEAN   FLAX 


PHONE  SUTTER  906 


Connecting'    All    Rooms 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

POWELL  STREET,  AT  MARKET 

SAX    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 

W.  J.  (  BILLY)  BOYLAN,  Manager 

Rooms  with  detached  bath $1.00  per  day 

With  private  bath   $1.50  per  day 

Ml  Market  Street  cars,  with  the  exception  of  Sutter  and  Geary 
Street,  pass  the  door,  Fourth  and  Ellis 


SPECIAL  SALE ! 

All 
All 
All 

our  $30.00  Suits  reduced  to  $20.00 
our  $35.00  Suits  reduced  to  $25.00 
our  $40.00  Suits  reduced  to  $30.00 

E 

very  order  receives  our  personal 
attention. 

Our 

expenses   are   light   and   you    will 
find   our  prices   correspond- 
ingly low 

c. 

H.  NEUHAUS  &  CO., 

Merchant  Tailor 

Westbank  Building 

Second  Floor  ' 

830  MARKET  STREET,  Corner  Ellis 

TELEPHONE  GARFIELD  1023 

REGISTER  IN  THE 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions    Filled   at    Salaries 
Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST   TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
IN   THE   WORLD 

— California   Offices — 
BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533   Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York.  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago.  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  met.  of  integr'tv  and 
ability." — Western    Journal    of    Education. 


An  account  with  this  institution 
will  afford  you  benefits,  advan- 
tages and  protection  of  inestim- 
a  :  value.  TODAY  is  a  good 
t.ine  to   open  an  account. 

Statewide   Service 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Savings — Commercial — Trust 
Resources      -     -     -     $79,000,000.00 

142,500   Depositors 
Head  Office  —  San  Francisco 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,   Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points  on  Northern  Electric  Ry. 
Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for   Week-end   Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS 

The  only  complete  stock  on  the  C  oast 

Prompt  and  Careful  Service 

Write    for   new   catalog" 

No.   917 

Illustrating'    our    complete    line    of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

SANITARY   APPLIANCES— SMITH 
HEATING    SYSTEMS 

PLAYGROUND    APPARATUS 

SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 

MANUAL    TRAINING    EQUIPMENT 

C.    F.    W E B E R  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 
Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


San  Francisco 
985   MARKET   STREET 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always  secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or   phone  at  our   expense,  if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or   seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service   on  the   Pacific   Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones — Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kearny   5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm. 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
rotary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary,   Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  North- 
rup.    Secretary,    San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  Califnroia  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion ;  E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy,  President ;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa    Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction ;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  Mrs. 
Agnes    Ray,    George   W.    Stone. 

The  Westernjournal  of  Education 

HARR   WAGNER,  Managing  Editor. 

EDWARD    HYATT,    Supt.    of    Public    Instruction,    Editor 

of  Official  Department. 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER,  Associate  Editor,  Washington 
Irving  School,  San  Francisco. 
Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of    men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special   Interest   to   School   Trustees,    etc.,   desired. 

Published     Monthly 

Subscription,   $1.50  per   Year  Single  Copies,    15   Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE   WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 

239    Geary    Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Entered  at  San   Francisco  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 


ON  WHEELS 

I  Featuring  the   California   Library   Associa- 
tion Meet  at  Hotel  Del  Monte,  the 
Book  Exhibits  at  Summer  Ses- 
sion of  the  U.  C,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Along  Camino  Real  from  San  Francisco 
I  to  Del  Monte  via  San  Juan  Mission  on  a 
I  warm  June  day  on  the  wheels  of  an  auto, 
I  is  more  than  a  passing  delight.  Ben  F. 
I  Field  describes  the  King's  Highway  in  four 
I  lines,  as  follows : 

"Half  the  length  of  California, 

Through  the  sunshine  and  the  shade, 
Past  the  old  Franciscan   Missions, 
Runs  the  road  the  Padres   made." 

On  Monday,  June  17th,  I  arrived  in  San 
Jose  and  called  on  Superintendent  D.  T. 
Bateman  and  his  efficient  deputy,  Mrs.  Bate- 
man.  They  were  both  busy  with  school 
war  activities.  -I  also  called  on  Stella  Hunt- 
ington, the  county  librarian,  who  began  her 
work  at  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal, 
San  Francisco,  and  as  county  librarian  of 
Yolo  county  set  the  high  standard  of  effi- 
ciency which  has  made  the  great  work  of 
the  county  library  system  possible.  Miss 
Huntington  was  busy,  but  not  too  busy  to 
say  she  needed  Pacific  History  Stories  in 
her  work.  In  fact,  it  is  largely  due  to  her 
encouragement  that  Pacific  History  Studies 
were  re-written  and  published  in  the  year 
1918.   From  San  Jose  I  went  over  the  beau- 


tiful State  Highway  to  Hotel  Del  Monte  to 
attend  the  California  Library  Association 
meeting.  Del  Monte  was  never  more  beau- 
tiful. The  days  were  balmy,  the  nights 
cool,  and  midnights  peaceful.  I  found  Miss 
Josephine  Blanche,  the  poet,  writer  and 
artist  in  charge  of  the  art  gallery,  where 
the  librarians  were  to  meet.  It  was  a  "per- 
fect picture"  of  a  place  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion. I  have  been  attending  teachers'  meet- 
ings and  associations  for  so  many  years 
that  I  felt  like  a  dove  among  eagles,  or  vice 
versa,  until  Dr.  Burke  appeared  and  created 
uproarious  applause  with  his  statement  that 
as  reading  is  about  all  there  is  to  educa- 
tion, the  county  and  city  librarians  should 
take  over  the  entire  school  system.  Then 
I  began  to  realize  that  the  association  was 
but  another  angle  of  the  teachers'  meetings, 
the  local  institute,  the  city  institute, 
the  county  institute,  the  section  of  the 
C.  T.  A.,  the  C.  T.  A.,  the  convention  of 
city  and  county  superintendents,  the  con- 
vention of  high  School  principals,  and  the 
great  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.    There  is 

SCHOOL   LAW 

Superintendent  A.  P.  Shibley  of  Imperial 
writes  us  that  Section  1702  of  the  Political 
Code  is  a  wonderfully  comprehensive  stat- 
ute. Here  it  is.  Read  it.  Put  it  in  action. 
Enough  said. 

"Morality,    truth,   justice,    and   patriot- 
ism must  be  taught. 

"Sec.  1702.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
teachers  to  endeavor  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  pupils  the  principles  of  moral- 
ity, truth,  justice,  and  patriotism;  to  teach 
them  to  avoid  idleness,  profanity,  and  false- 
hood ;  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  princi- 
ples .  of  a  free  government,  and  to  train 
them  up  to  a  true  comprehension  of  the 
rights,  duties,  and  dignity  of  American 
citizenship." 

a  kinship  among  them  all.  There  is  the 
president,  the  secretary,  the  leading  speak- 
ers, the  man  or  woman  who  speaks  from 
the  floor  with  an  idea  that  does  not  always 
fit  in  with  the  program,  the  election  of 
officers,  and  the  lobby,  which  is  always  in- 
teresting. Then  there  is  the  faithful  mem- 
ber who  takes  a  front  seat,  pays  her  dues 
regularly,  listens  to  all  the  papers,  and  wor- 
ships at  the  shrine  of  the  leaders.  What 
would  an  association  meeting  be  without 
these  faithful,  easily  led  people?  How  one 
head  can  hold  all  the  un-Hooverized  brain 
food  I  do  not  know !  The  program  was  a 
real  program — a  standardized  affair.  The 
sessions  opened  with  a  song  by  Miss  Hib- 
berd,  wiith  Anne  Bell  Bailey  as  accompan- 
ist. The  president,  Sarah  McCardle,  made 
her  annual  address.  She  has  a  strong  face 
and  an  impressive  personality.  She  should 
be  a  politician  for  she  has  the  make-up  for 
a  Senator,  Governor  or  Congressman.  I  am 
going  to  send  her,  with  my  compliments, 
Bessie  Beatty's  Political  Primer.  Miss 
Eleanor  Hitt,  youthful,  charming  and  at- 
tractive, and  yet  efficient,  made  a  hit  with 
her  account  of  library  service  for  elemen- 


tary school  age.  Mrs.  Virginia  C.  Bacon  of 
the  Humboldt  State  Normal,  was  also  ef- 
fective in  telling  of  her  work.  Miss  Susan 
T.  Smith  of  the  State  Library  was  the  hu- 
morist of  the  meeting.  Miss  Clara  B.  Dills 
of  Solano  had  a  good  story  to  tell  of  her 
co-operation  with  the  Farm  Adviser  in 
library  work.  Selden  Smith  told  me  that 
he  enjoyed  the  blind  girl's  (Miss  Kate  Fo- 
ley) "Re-Educating  the  Blind  Adult."  Li- 
brary service  for  the  High  School  Age  was 
discussed  by  Marian  Horton  of  Los  Ange- 
les Public  Library  and  by  Katherine  Post 
Ferris  of  Kings  county.  Charles  Greene's 
"Blighty"  was  a  witty,  scholarly  and  an  ad- 
dress of  rare  literary  merit.  Miss  Cornelia 
D.  Provines  spoke  of  assistance  that  could 
be  rendered  to  correspondence  course  stu- 
dents. Miss  Eddy,  who  is  chief  of  the  prop- 
aganda of  library  service,  gave  a  summary 
of  the  work  done  by  the  State  the  past 
year.  The  paper,  however,  that  was  the 
keynote  speech  of  the  convention,  was  the 
summary  of  progress  in  school  library  ser- 
vice, by  Mary  Dexter  Henshall.  This  paper 
will  be  published  in  the  August  Journal, 
which  will  feature  the  work  of  city  and 
county  librarians  of  the  State  from  an 
educational  standpoint.  She  made  the  state- 
ment that  school  trustees  who  read  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education  gave  the  li- 
brary work  intelligent  co-operation.  . 

There  were  many  interesting  people  at 
the  library  association :  J.  C.  Rowell,  libra- 
rian of  the  University  of  California,  who 
is  head  of  the  library  of  the  great  in- 
stitution; Milton  J.  Ferguson,  the  new 
president  of  the  State  Library  and  the 
newly-elected  president  of  the  C.  L.  A. ; 
Miss  Anne  Hadden  of  Monterey  county, 
the  hostess  of  the  meeting,  who  contributed 
greatly  to  its  success  and  whose  work  in 
Monterey  county  has  been  especially  ef- 
fective; Mrs.  Alice  Anderson  of  Trinity 
county,  who  carries  the  message  of  good 
books  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  and 
down  in  the  deep,  wooded  canyons  and  in 
the  valleys;  Miss  Celia  Gleason,  whose 
position  in  Los  Angeles  county  has  as- 
sumed such  great  importance,  having  over 
$125,000  per  year  to  spend  in  books;  Mr. 
Perry,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Free  Public  Li- 
brary; and  Joseph  Daniels,  of  Riverside, 
whose  stories  are  always  a  feature  of  every 
gathering  where  he  happens  to  be  and  who 
is  the  head  of  a  training  school  for  libra- 
rians. There  were  a  group  of  book  men 
that  added  interest  to  the  occasion:  Mr. 
Van  Nostrand,  Pacific  Coast  manager  of 
the  Milton  Bradley  Company;  Mrs.  Wil- 
lis, the  energetic  representative  of  the  same 
firm ;  Miss  James,  of  the  F.  A.  Owen  Com- 
pany; Mr.  Chandler  and  W.  T.  Potter,  of 
the  W.  T.  Potter  Company;  W.  O.  Baker, 
of  Scribner's  Sons  (whose  golf  suit  would 
have  made  Mr.  C.  F.  Scott,  if  he  had  been 
there,  envious)  ;  Mr.  Blake,  of  Newbegin, 
who  presented  each  librarian  with  a  fine 
gift  book;  Mr.  Grimes,  of  Silver-Burdett 
Company;  Mr.  Selden  Smith,  who  drove 
up  in  his  machine  with  his  family  from 
Carmel  and  who  looked  like  one  of  the 
millionaires    who    patronize     Del    Monte; 
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Miss  M.  Jacobs,  of  H.  S.  Crocker  &  Com- 
pany, who  has  charge  of  the  school  and 
public  library  department  of  this  progres- 
sive firm's  large  business. 

The  meeting  was  unusual.  It  was  dif- 
ferent from  the  ordinary  convention,  be- 
cause everybody  talked  about  their  activ- 
ities from  the  viewpoint  of  service.  They 
were  proud  of  the  Library's  Golden  Age  of 
Service.  Enthusiasm !  I  never  saw  such 
an  enthusiastic  crowd.  There  seemed  to 
be  a  real  sub-current  of  enthusiasm  along 
the  line  of  carrying  the  message  of  the 
value  of  good  books  to  the  masses  of  the 
people — books  that  will  make  the  average 
man    and    woman    more    efficient    in    their 

life  work. 

*       *       * 

BOOK   EXHIBITS   AT   THE   UNIVER- 
SITY OF  CALIFORNIA 

After  four  hours  on  the  train,  I  arrived 
at  San  Francisco,  and  on  July  9th  took  the 
street  car,  boat  and  electric  car  to  Berkeley 
to  take  a  "look  in."  On  the  summer  ses- 
sion of  the  University  of  California,  I  nat- 
urally called  first  at  Room  331  of  the  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler  building,  where  P.  Blak- 
iston's  Son  &  Co.'s  High  School  Texts  and  a 
few  of  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Com- 
pany's books  are  on  exhibit.  I  saw  Mr.  F. 
A.  Rice,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  large  and 
interesting  exhibit  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  who 
publish  the  directory  of  those  who  attend 
the  Summer  School.  There  are  3417  names 
and  addresses  in  Berkeley  and  619  in  the 
Los  Angeles  directory  —  a  total  of  4036. 
The  exhibit  of  Milton  Bradley  Com- 
pany is  also  in  room  331.  Mr.  Rice  seems 
to  be  popular  with  the  summer  school  stu- 
dents, for  there  are  people  coming  and  go- 
ing all  the  while.  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  also  have  an  attractive  exhibit 
at  336,  in  charge  of  Mary  Louise  Smith. 
Great  interest  is  taken  in  war  times  in 
these  practical  books.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Company  have  a  complete  exhibit  in  charge 
of  Miss  Lorette  Johansen.  There  is  much 
interest  manifested  in  the  Heath  list  of 
Spanish,  French  and  Italian  books,  now 
that  the  German  has  been  eliminated.  The 
American  Book  Company  has  a  large  ex- 
hibit of  the  entire  line  of  books  published 
by  the  firm,  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew  in  charge. 
Scott  Foresman  &  Company's  books  are  in 
charge  of  E.  B.  Wickersham  and  C.  F. 
Scott,  formerly  with  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com- 
pany. The  Macmillan  Company  is  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Beers  and  young  Mr.  More- 
house ;  the  Silver-Burdett  &  Company  by 
the  scholarly  Mr.  N.  C.  Grimes;  F.  A.  Owen 
Company  by  Miss  James,  and  Allyn  & 
Bacon  by  Mr.  Hill.  These  exhibits  are 
certainly  a  great  help  to  the  schools  and 
the  students  of  the  Summer  School.  Teach- 
ers are  always  interested  in  books  that 
may  be  of  value  to  them  in  their  work. 
The  day  of  sending  out  thousands  of  sam- 
ple copies  is  past.  There  are  nearly  4,000 
teachers  at  Berkeley.  They  may  find  in 
this  exhibit  practically  every  book  that  is 
worth  while  that  is  published  for  public 
school  use.  The  exhibit  is  of  interest  and 
as  Gladstone  says: 

"Books  are  delightful  society.  If  you 
go  into  a  room  and  find  it  full  of  books, 
even  without  taking  them  from  their  shelves, 
they  seem  to  speak  to  you,  to  bid  you  wel- 
come. They  seem  to  tell  you  that  they 
have  got  something  inside  their  covers  that 
will   be   good   for   you,   and   that   they   are 


willing    and    desirous    to    impart    to    you. 
Value  them  much." 

From  here  I  went  to  the  Liberty  The- 
atre to  see  Herbert  Bashford's  play,  "Taken 
in."  I  was  not.  It  is  a  new  play  showing 
the  artistry  of  the  poet,  writer  and  drama- 
tist. Mr.  Bashford  is  well  known  to  the 
educational  world  as  literary  editor  of  the 
Bulletin  and  as  a  brilliant  lecturer  on  lit- 
erary   and    educational    subjects. 

Harr   Wagner. 

WESTERN   SCHOOL   NEWS 

Prof.  C.  A.  Hollingshead,  principal  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  High  School,  has  been  voted 
leave  of  absence  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  France  to 
engage  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  He  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  report  in  New  York  on 
August  7  to  sail  for  France.  Hollingshead 
is  one  of  the  best-known  educators  in  the 
State.  He  has  been  connected  with  the 
Santa  Barbara  city  schools  for  a  number 
of  years. 


Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  assemblyman  from 
San  Diego  and  formerly  superintendent  of 
schools  of  San  Diego,  has  announced  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  county  superintend- 
ent of  schools  against  John  F.  West. 


J.  W.  Raymer,  the  efficient  teacher  of 
physics  in  the  Berkeley  High  School,  has 
taken  a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year. 


F.  F.  Bunker,  formerly  superintendent 
of  Berkeley  schools,  is  now  engaged  in  ed- 
ucational work  for  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education. 


R.  F.  Nyman,  who  has  been  the  principal 
of  the  Petaluma  High  School,  has  been 
elected  to  teach  civics  and  history  in  the 
Polytechnic  High  School,  Oakland. 


The  board  of  education  of  Plumas  county 
has  elected  John  A.  Kell  principal  of  the 
County  High  School. 


All  teachers  of  Salinas  have  been  given 
a  raise  from  $50  to  $100  per  annum. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Clement,  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  Redlands  schools,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education   of  San   Bernardino   county. 


J.    F.    Leonard   has   been   elected    to    the 
principalship  of  the  Kerman  Union  School. 


Scott  Sterling,  the  live-wire  principal  of 
the  Half  Moon  Bay  High  School,  has  en- 
tered into  the  service,  and  is  doing  his  part 
for  the  government  by  working  as  an  as- 
sistant riveter  in  the  Union  Iron  Works 
during  vacation. 


Arthur   Gould,   formerly   principal   of   the 
San  Diego  High  School,  has  been  appointed 
deputy    superintendent    of    schools    of    Los  - 
Angeles,  California. 


Mr.  Lloyd  Johnson  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal  of  the  Grammar  School  of  Arbuckle 
for  the   coming  term.      Last   year   he   was 
principal  at  the  Weaverville  School. 
^      %      ^ 

"FOR  THE  SAKE  OF  THE  HOHEN- 
ZOLLERNS" 
If  any  riveter  in  a  shipyard  drives  only 
sixty  rivets  where  he  could  drive  120,  he 
has  driven  sixty  for  freedom  and  he  has 
left  sixty  undriven  for  the  sake  of  the  Ho- 
henzollerns.  If  any  man  works  three  days 
at  high  wages  and  loafs  the  next  three  be- 
cause of  the  high  wages  he  has  received 
during  the  first  three,  he  is  an  enemy  to 
America  and  an  ally  to  the  Kaiser.  If  any 
man,  if  any  capitalist,  makes  an  undue 
profit,  or  if  any  workman  scants  his  job, 
he  is  playing  the  game  of  tyranny  against 
liberty  and  he  is  false  to  his  brothers  in 
uniform  at  the  front. — Theodore  Roosevelt 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  May  7,  1917. 


Humboldt,  Trinity,  Del  Norte  and  Men- 
docino will  employ  a  rural  supervisor  who 
will  visit  the  schools  and  conduct  the  coun- 
ty institutes.     . 


Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  of  Berkeley  schools  at  a  sal- 
ary of  $6,000  a  year.  Superintendent  Mor- 
ris James,  who  has  endeared  himself  to 
the  Berkeley  people  and  the  school  men 
of  the  State  by  his  devotion  to  splendid 
ideals  in  education,  will  remain  as  deputy 
superintendent,  with  his  present  salary. 
The  board  of  education  raised  all  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers  and  re-elected  C.  L.  Bie- 
denbach  principal  of  the  High  School  at 
an  increased  salary.  Superintendent-  Wil- 
son is  an  author  and  lecturer  of  note.  He 
was  one  of  the  principal  instructors  at  Ron- 
covieri's  Institute  in  San  Francisco  in 
March,  1918. 

IMPERIAL  COUNTY  SCHOOL   NEWS 

Imperial  county  is  to  have  A.  T.  Vin- 
acke  next  year  as  principal  of  the  Calexico 
Union  High  School,  vice  George  C.  Sher- 
wood, resigned.  Imperial  Valley  Union 
High  gets  C.  B.  Colline,  vice  J.  J.  Morgan. 

Mr.  Vinacke  has  been  the  popular  and- 
much  loved  principal  at  Norwalk  for  a 
number  of  years. 

Mr.  Collins  was  a  Needles  for  seven 
years  and  made  an  enviable  record  there. 
Last  year  he  was  at  Carpenteria.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  Imperial  district  also. 


The  high  school  principals  at  Brawley, 
Holtville  and  El  Centro  return,  all  at  nicely 
increased  salaries.  They  are  :  S.H.Thomp- 
son, B.  R.  Crandall  and  Wm.  T.  Randall, 
respectively. 

Brawley,  El  Centro,  Calexico  and  Holt- 
ville retain  their  elementary  principals  of 
last  year:  H.  B.  Griffin,  M.  D.  Boucher, 
F.  F.  Fanning  and  Clarence  Hodges,  re- 
spectively. 


Contracts  filed  to  date  show  nicely  in- 
creased salaries  for  all  teachers,  particu- 
larly the  elementary  teachers. 


Superintendent  Shibley  has  installed  a 
Burroughs  posting  and  listing  machine  to 
do  all  ledger  work.  A  carbon  copy  will  be 
made  and  sent  to  all  clerks  at  the  first  of 
each  month.  The  machine  cost  $725,  but 
it  will  cut  the  ledger  work  to  less  than  half 
the  time,  do  it  betters-keep  the  clerks  abso- 
lutely informed  of  the  state  of  finances, 
and  do  all  better  than  ever  before. 
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HON.  EDWARD  HYATT 

Candidate  for  Re-election  to  the  Office  of 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


The  following  is  a  concise,  clear  and 
definite  presentation  of  Superintendent  Ed- 
ward Hyatt's  claims  for  the  vote 
of  the  people : 

On  the  ground  of  faithful  and 
efficient  service  to  the  schools 
of  the  State,  Superintendent 
Hyatt  asks  your  support  for  re- 
election at  the  coming  election. 

Mr.  Hyatt  is  equipped  for  the 
place.  He  is  a  scholar,  with  the 
degree  and  the  honor  record  of 
a  great  university.  He  holds  the 
high  school  life  diploma.  He 
has  a  rich  and  varied  experience, 
including'  years  of  work  in 
every  step  of  California's  school 
systtem.  He  has  force,  skill 
and  originality  in  conducting 
the  school  affairs  of  a  great 
State. 

It  is  good  business  to  return 
Superintendent  Hyatt  for  an- 
other term.  A  merchant  or  a 
banker  keeps  his  faithful  and  ef- 
ficient assistant  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. The  business  world  ap- 
preciates the  experienced  man, 
and  holds  him  with  hooks  of 
steel,  when  he  is  capable  and 
honest.  Should  not  the  State  do 
likewise? 

His  administration  has  been 
marked  by  more  new  enterprises 
and  beneficial  school  legislation 
than  any  other  since  the  adop- 
tion of  our  Constitution  in  1879. 
Free  text-books,  retirement  sal- 
aries, the  rise  of  the  high  school, 
the  social  center  law,  increased 
enrollment  by  apportioning 
money  on  actual  attendance,  are 
some  of  the  striking  advances  of 
his  time. 

He  is  a  university  graduate ; 
has  been  in  the  California  schools 
for  thirty  years,  beginning  in 
the  country  at  $55  per  month 
and  serving  in  every  capacity 
up  to  his  present  place. 

He  worked  earnestly  for  the  cause  of 
equal  suffrage  and  wrote  some  of  the  ma- 
terial used  in   its  campaign. 


The    highest    and    most    useful    duty    of 
the    school    superintendent    lies    in    the    en- 


STENOGRAPHERS   FOR  WAR 
SERVICE 

Chas.  Swem,  President  Wilson's  private 
stenographer,  and  Warren  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary Tumulty's  stenographer,  have  both 
resigned  their  positions  to  enter  active  ser- 
vice at  the  front.  It  will  be  very  difficult 
to  replace  these  two  men,  as  they  were 
both  expert  stenographers.  They  used  the 
Gregg  system,  which  is  so  popular  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Swem  has  been  with 
President  Wilson  since  the  days  when  he 
was  Governor  of  New  Jersey  and  is  known 
as  one  of  the  most  rapid  shorthand  writers 
in  the  world.  He  was  runner-up  for  one 
world's  championship,  and  finished  third 
in  another.  It  was  of  considerable  help  to 
the  President  to  have  Mr.  Swem  around, 
for  he  has  a  remarkable  record  for  ac- 
curacy. He  also  has  taken  the  President's 
speeches  for  years,   and  the   President   has 


Hon.  Edward  Hyatt 

couragement  and  the  inspiration  of  his  fel- 
low workers.  It  is  not  possible  to  reach 
15,000  teachers,  10,000  trustees,  400,000 
children   by   personal   visit   or   by   word    of 


mouth.  But  Superintendent  Hyatt,  using 
the  printing  press  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication, has  made  a  national  reputa- 
tion in  this  direction.  His  bulletins,  let- 
ters and  circulars  have  won  the  hearty 
approval  of  many  thousands  of  school  peo- 
ple directly  concerned,  and  of  editors  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  at 
Washington  is  the  highest  edu- 
cational officer  in  the  Nation.  In 
a   personal   letter  he   says: 

"I  am  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  your  circular  will  do  this 
country  a  distinct  service.  Can 
you  spare  30,000  copies?  I  will 
send  them  throughout  the  United 
States  with  a  letter  from  myself?" 
The  "World's  Work,"  a  famous 
New  York  magazine,  prints  an 
editorial  from  which  this  sen- 
tence is  taken  : 

"Such  official  publications  as 
these  of  Mr.  Hyatt  are  an  in- 
spiration to  new  endeavor  and 
are   of  enduring  usefulness." 

Superintendent  Hyatt  bridges 
the  old  and  the  new.  Recent 
legislation  has  filled  the  school 
department  with  new  enterprises, 
new  officers,  new  employes.  Fa- 
miliarity with  the  situation  is  an 
asset  of  peculiar  value  making 
for  safety.  Mr.  Hyatt's  expe- 
rience is  needed  now  and  will  be 
of  great  value  the  next  four 
years.  Lincoln  said :  "Never 
swap  horses  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream." 

Superintendent  Hyatt's  legal 
conclusions  have  not  been  suc- 
cessfully attacked  in  a  single  in- 
stance during-  his  years  of  ser- 
vice. His  legal  positions  have 
stood  the  honest  tests  of  trus- 
tees, superintendents,  district  at- 
torneys, judges,  even  the  Su- 
preme Court  itself — and  have 
been  finally  upheld  in  every  case. 
This  does  not  indicate  superhu- 
man wisdom,  but  it  does  point  to 
a  safe,  careful  and  reasonable  ad- 
ministration of  school  affairs.  Mr. 
Hyatt  is  sending  out  a  card  with 
this  printed  upon  it : 

This  little  photograph  (his  latest)  will  serve  as  a  memen- 
to of  Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt,  and  as  a  reminder  that 
he  is  a  candidate  for  renomination  at  the  primary  election 
August  27th  next.  He  will  be  grateful  indeed  for  your 
friendly   support  at  that   time. 


always  insisted  when  more  than  one  steno- 
grapher was  present,  that  the  Swem  tran- 
script be   made  official. 

Oakland  Joins  Honor  Roll  in  Giving  the 
Teachers   a  Substantial   Raise. 

Salary  increases  for'  every  employee  in 
the  Oakland  school  department,  including 
about  1,000  teachers,  were  granted  by  the 
Oakland  Board  of  Education,  June  4,  1918, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Fred  M.  Hunter, 
superintendent  of  schools.  Upon  a  plan 
submitted  for  consideration,  the  increases 
in  the  Oakland  school  budget  will  be  based 
upon  a  sum  to  be  determined  by  the  per 
capita  cost  of  the  present  year,  multiplied 
by  the  increment  in  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance. 

The  increase  will  be  approximately  $100,- 
000  for  all  departments,  according  to  School 
Director  Louis  Aber.     Teachers  who,  under 


the  old  wage  scale  received  $100  per  month, 
will  receive  approximately  $112.  In  pre- 
senting the  recommendation,  .Hunter  said 
the  requests  of  the  teachers  for  more  money 
were  backed  by  arguments  which  were  in- 
vulnerable.     He   said : 

"Of  no  servant  of  the  state  is  so  much 
required  as  of  the  teacher.  As  the  German 
pedagogue  and  a  misdirected  system  of 
public  education  were  used  through  a  gen- 
eration as  the  agency  of  the  state  to  build 
up  an  efficient  autocracy,  just  so  must  that 
efficiency  be  combated  and  overcome  by 
the  public  schools  of  the  great  democracies 
of  the  world." 

Rural  Schools. 

I.  B.  Hickman,  clerk  of  the  Carneros  dis- 
trict, Monterey  county,  writes :  "We  have 
raised  our  teacher  $100  for  the  year.  If 
every  school  does  as  well,  the  work  will  be 
well  done." 
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The  Ancient  Order  of  Mozurians 


BREAKING  THE  LOCKSTEP  BY  THE 
OPPORTUNITY  CLASS 

Things  are  moving.  Throughout  the 
United  States  "Opportunity"  Classes  are 
being  formed.  They  have  appeared  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  many 
other  of  the  larger  cities.  In  California 
they  have  appeared  in  Oakland  and  in  Los 
Angeles. 

It  is  true,  the  definition  of  the  "Oppor- 
tunity" Class  varies  widely.  In  some  cities 
the  Opportunity  Class  means  a  segregation 
of  the  more  intelligent,  more  rapid,  more 
ambitious,  with  opportunity  to  make  faster 
progress,  as  a  class,  by  virtue  of  the  supe- 
rior ability  of  all;  but  it  might  easily  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  each  member  to  make 
faster  progress,  as  individual,  according  to 
his  own  rate  and  measure.  In  other  places, 
the  Opportunity  Class  means  a  segregation 
of  the  slower  or  backward,  with  opportunity 
to  cut  across  lots.  In  still  other  places,  as 
in  Oakland,  the  Opportunity  Class  means 
a  segregation  of  pupils  retarded  by  reason 
of  sickness,  absence  or  other  causes,  with 
opportunity  to  make  up  lost  ground  by  spe- 
cial attention. 

But  whatever  the  form  of  application,  the 
Opportunity  Class  is  a  symptom  of  realiza- 
tion upon  the  part  of  the  administrative 
authorities  that  the  lockstep  evils  of  exist- 
wedge  of  large  possibilities.  In  Oakland 
during  the  past  year,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Cox  and  Research  Director  Dixon,  four 
Opportunity  Classes  have  been  in  operation 
and  Superintendent^  Hunter  has  been  so 
gratified  with  results  that  several  times  this 
number  are  being  organized  for  the  ensu- 
ing year. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  Opportunity  Class  is 
in  process  of  incubation.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year,  the  principals  of  thirty  schools 
selected  the  five  most  promising  pupils  in 
the  6A  grade.  Mr.  Robert  Lane,  director 
of  research,-  then  excluded  from  the  150 
children  all  foreigners,  because  for  the  ini- 
tial experiment  he  wished  the  simplest  con- 
ditions. This  ruling  left  9.0.  Next  a  test 
in  arithmetic  was  given  and  45  went  out 
and  a  subsequent  test  in  language  finally 
reduced  the  original  150  to  35.  These  se- 
lects are  organized  as  a  separate  group  at 
the  Central  Intermediate  School,  and  Mr. 
Lane's  expectation  is  that  they  will  com- 
plete the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
in  two  years.  They  have  been  tested  by 
the  Binet  mental  scale  and  also  physically. 

Possibilities  of  the  Opportunity  Class 

The  Opportunity  Class  offers  a  variety 
of  lines  of  developing  and  far  -  extending 
possibilities  of  good  works. 

I.  We  may  organize,  as  has  been  done, 
merely  to  provide  opportunity  for  rapid, 
slow  or  retarded  pupils,  segregated  as  such. 
This  plan  merely  provides  opportunity  for 
better  advancement  as  a  class,  uniform 
course  of  study,  uniform  lessons,  set  reci- 
tations for  all,  and  other  features  of  the 
lockstep  may  be  retained.     The  advantage 


merely  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  pupils,  seg- 
regated to  some  greater  degree  of  likeness, 
do  not  hinder  one  another  so  much ;    or 
Individual  Instruction 

II.  The  class  may  be  organized  upon  the 
individual  method ;  such  pupil  may  be  per- 
mitted to  make  his  own  rate  of  progress. 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  anticipate  that 
with  a  class  selected  upon  the  Los  Angeles 
plan  and  given  individual  instruction  that 
some  pupils  would  complete  three  grades 
in  one  year  and  none  in  less  than  three 
grades  in  two  years ;   or 

III.  We  may  combine  the  features  of  the 
Opportunity  Class  with  those  of  individual 
instruction  and  of  the  intermediate  school. 
Suppose  we  organize  these  features  in  the 
sixth  grade.  Suppose  further  that  we  set 
as  standards  of  admission  to  this  plan  the 
acquirement  during  the  first  six  grades  of 
the  following:  (1)  ability  to  read  intelli- 
gently; (2)  to  write  legibly;  (3)  to  do 
numerical  work  accurately  and  a  fair  de- 
gree of  speed ;  and  (4)  to  be  able  to  write 
a  paragraph  .with  no  errors  in  construction, 
punctuation  or  capitalization.  Nothing  else 
need  be  exacted.  Music,  drawing,  story  tell- 
ing, physical  training,  nature  study,  history 
stories,  geography  readings,  etc.,  may  have 
been  given,  but  without  the  exaction  that 
all  pupils  should  have  taken  precisely  the 
same  course  or  that  all  have  the  same  de- 
gree of  advancement  in  these  subjects. 

Beginning  with  the  low  sixth  grade,  then, 
we  will  inaugurate  the  departmental  sys- 
tem. A  various  assortment  of  courses  may 
be  offered  —  for  example,  in  commercial 
arithmetic,  household  arithmetic,  industrial 
arithmetic  as  part  of  vocational  depart- 
ments of  these  respective  subjects,  general 
geography,  industrial  geography,  commer- 
cial geography,  American  history,  world 
history,  muscular  writing,  written  language, 
composition  implying"  literary  ability,  choral 
music,  note  music,  solo  music,  drawing, 
painting,  manual  training,  gardening,  etc., 
etc.  All  pupils  will  not  take  all  these 
courses  uniformly.  There  doubtless  will 
be,  as  a  common  core,  a  minimum  course 
in  general  arithmetic,  language,  citizenship, 
geography  and  history,  etc.,  representing 
what  all  elementary  pupils,  regardless  of 
native  abilities,  bents  or  possible  vocation, 
should  possess.  But  beyond  this  core,  it 
will  be  the  business  of  the  school  author- 
ities to  offer  opportunity  for  each  pupil  to 
obtain  the  education  best  fitted  for  him, 
with  due  regard  to  his  needs,  interests,  en- 
dowments and  future  vocation.  Those  hav- 
ing special  abilities  in  music,  art,  public 
speaking,  dramatic  art,  technical  ability,  in- 
dustrial abilities  or  interests,  literary  art, 
etc.,  may  profitably  enter  special  courses. 
Such  courses  may  be  long  for  some  and 
short  for  others,  according  as  ability, 
need  or  interest  are  long  or  short.  If,  be- 
cause  we   are   school   masters,   we   are   pe- 


dantic and  must  have  some  standard  of 
graduation  or  grading,  we  may  readily  eval- 
uate progress  in  terms  of  equivalent  units, 
not  in  set  and  uniform  subjects.  We  may 
thus  avoid  the  folly  of  requiring  monotones 
to  take  the  same  courses  in  music  as  the 
musically  gifted ;  the  color  blind  to  take 
the  same  work  in  art  as  those  of  keen  color 
discrimination,  etc.  Each  may  be  then 
taught  according  to  his  individual  measure. 
The  individual  obtains  free  opportunity  in 
many  ways — • 

1.  He  may  have  selected  for  him,  be- 
yond the  common  core  of  minimum  essen- 
tial for  all,  subjects  special  and  individual 
to  his  needs,  interests  and  abilities. 

2.  He  may  pursue  such  subjects  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  according  to  these 
individualities. 

3.  If  the  instruction  is  organized  upon 
the  individual  plan — and  there  is  no  reason 
in  most  subjects  they  should  not  be — his 
rate  of  progress  may  be  regarded  by  the 
degree  of  his  abilities,  interest  and  ambi- 
tion, etc. 

Reorganization  of  Foundations 
The  Opportunity  system  offers  the  fur- 
ther advantage  —  it  may  commence  in  a 
small  way  and  gradually  be  developed  to 
include  the  entire  system.  One  class  may 
first  be  formed,  then  another,  and  so  on 
until  the  entire  school  is  organized  into  seg- 
regated groups  representing  individual  se- 
lection. The  plan  can  just  as  well  be  ope- 
rated in  the  lower  primary  grades  as  in 
the  upper  grades.    ' 

Finally,  the  Opportunity  plan,  in  final 
realization,  will  establish  that  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  schooling  system  demanded  by 
the  deadly  parallel  or  mozurianisnv.  The 
Opportunity  plan,  as  herewith  outlined,  will 

1.  Do  away  with  the  uniformity  and  the 
accursed  lockstep ; 

2.  Prevent  further  attempt  to  use  formal 
discipline ; 

3.  Will  develop  self-motivation  of  pupils 
in  place  of  the  present  force  system ;    ana 

4.  Will  furnish  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  schooling  by  and  for  democracy  in 
place  of  the  force  of  arbitrary  monarchical 
compulsion. 

The  cities  of  Oakland,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Superintendent  Hunter,  Assistant 
Superintendent  Cox  and  Research  Director 
Dixon,  and  of  Los  Angeles,  under  direction 
of  Superintendent  Shields  and  Research  Di- 
rector Lane,  have  undertaken  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  new  movement  of  tremendous 
importance.  Shall  the  rest  of  us  sit  idly 
upon  the  fence,  whittling,  as  we  watch 
them,  or  shall  we,  too,  take  off  our  coats  ? 

TO  YOU   IN  FRANCE 

Dear,  now  before  the  daylight  fades  away, 
I  wish  that  I  could  come  and  talk  to  you 
A  little  while,  and  tell  you  just  a  few 
Small  things  that  make  me  happy  in  my  day. 
I  want  to  tell  you  of  the  perfect  scent 
.Of  those  red  roses  I  have  picked,  and  how 
An  organ's  playing  in  the  street  just  now, 
And  how  this  sunny  afternoon  I  went 
Into  the  park,  and  how  the  children  played ; 
So  that  at  all  times  in  this  bloody  war, 
When  you  must  kill  to  live,  and  have  to  see 
Things  you  hold  best  on  this  green  earth 

betrayed,  __ 

You  will  remember  you  are  fighting  for 
This  little  world  of  dear,  small  things  and  me. 
— Helen  Dircks,  in  the  London  Express. 
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Superintendent  of  Schools,  Los  Angeles  County 
Candidate    for    Superintendent   of    Public    Instruction 


The  powers  and  duties  of  school  boards  and  of 
superintendents  of  schools  should  be  defined 
legally    and    fully,    to    the    end    that    there    should 


I  thank  you,  Mr.  Harr  Wagner,  for  this 
opportunity  to  announce  my  candidacy  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
to  state  my  platform  in  the  Western  Jour- 
nal of  Education. 

If  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction I  will  make  the  office  yield  the 
larg'est  possible  measure  of  public   service. 

I  will  standardize  and  simplify  all  school 
forms  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  the 
minimum  the  clerical  work  required  in 
handling  school  business  and  in  making 
school  reports. 

I  will  use  my  utmost  endeavors  to  secure 
reasonable  security  of  tenure  for  all  teach- 
ers, a  condition  which  exists  legally  now 
only  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco. 

A  revision  of  our  State  school  system  is 
necessary  and  inevitable.  The  system  must 
be  unified.  Control,  in  any  district,  must  be 
vested  in  one  board,  and  all  the  schools  of 
the  district  must  be  operated  as  an  integral 
unit.  The  schools  must  afford  real  equality 
of  educational  opportunity,  and  compulsory 
education  must  extend  to  every  child  instead 
of  ending  two  miles  from  the  nearest  school 
house.     Each  child  must  receive  enough  ed- 


ucation at  least  to  qualify  him  for  patriotic 
American  citizenship,  to  prepare  him  to 
support  himself  efficiently  and  honorably, 
and  to  fit  him  to  maintain  his  freedom  and 
his  self-respect. 

Sound  public  policy  demands  that  the  ed- 
ucational advantages  enjoyed  by  populous 
centers  shall  be  extended  to  the  whole 
State.  I  believe  this  result  can  be  attained 
only  by  the  adoption  of  the  county  unit 
system  of  school  administration.  Under 
that  system  there  would  be  a  county  board 
of  education  elected  by  the  people  and 
charged  with  the  duty  of  administering-  the 
schools  of  the  county.  That  board  would  ap- 
point the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
and  would  perform  educational  functions 
similar  to  those  performed  now  by  city 
boards  of  education. 

The  children  would  profit  greatly  under  the 
county  unit  system,  but  profit  would  accrue  to 
taxpayers  also  because  materials  and  supplies 
would  be  purchased  by  one  board  instead  of  many. 
I  believe  this  saving  would  exceed  $500,000  a  year. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  should 
be   the   head   of  the   State   school   system   legally 
and  actually.     He  should  be  appointed  by  a  non- 
professional  board   elected   by   popular   vote. 
not  be   any   conflict   of   authority.     The    superin- 


Mark   Keppel 

tendent  should  be  the  executive  officer  of  the 
board  and  the  professional  leader  of  the  schools. 
If  elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
I  will  endeavor  to  advance  the  already  high 
standards  of  education  until  the  schools  of  Cali- 
fornia shall  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

MARK   KEPPEL. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
New  Modern  Illustrative  Bookkeeping --- Introductory  Course 

By  CHARLES  F.  RITTENHOUSE,  C.  P.  A. 
Professor  of  Accounting  and  Head  of  Accounting  Department,  College  of  Business  Administration,  Boston,  Mass. 


This  book  covers  in  a  progressive  way  transactions  which 
are  likely  to  occur  in  the  conduct  of  mercantile  business. 

It  introduces  the  subject  by  the  account  method  and  defers 
the  use  of  the  books  of  original  entry  until  after  the  student 
has  learned  the  principles  of  account. 

The  special  functions  of  the  various  accounts  appear  in 
account  form,  which  aid  the  student  materially  in  interpret- 
ing the  subject. 


The  special  attention  to  journalizing  trains  the  student 
to  express  in  the  journal  entry  any  bookkeeping  facts  that 
may  be  presented  to  him  throughout  the  course. 

The  report  form  of  both  profit  and  loss  statement  and 
balance  sheet  is  used  throughout  the  book.  The  ledger  is 
closed  by  the  journal   closing  method. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  in  script  as  well  as  in 
line,  and  many  of  the  illustrations  are  in  two  colors. 
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Conducted   by   Dr.    H.    W.    Fairbanks 


HOW    FAR    CAN    GEOGRAPHY    AND 

HISTORY  BE  ADVANTAGEOUSLY 

CORRELATED 

Geography,  according'  to  the  commonly 
accepted  definition,  is  "the  study  of  the 
earth  as  the  home  of  man,"  or  more  ra- 
tionally stated,  "the  study  of  the  world  as  a 
living  organism." 

History  is,  in  brief,  a  record  or  narra- 
tive of  what  man  has  done  on  the  earth. 
History  has  been  strongly  influenced  by 
the  environment  in  which  man  has  lived 
or,  in  other  words,  by  his  geographic  re- 
lations. The  story  of  man  on  earth  can- 
not be  understood  apart  from  his  environ- 
ment. 

Formal  geography  and  formal  history 
each  has  a  logical  order,  but  the  elemen- 
tary school  is  not  concerned  with  this.  It 
is  concerned  with  that  particular  order,  no 
matter  what  it  is,  which  best  appeals  to  the 
needs  of  the  children. 

Geography  and  history  are,  then,  inti- 
mately related,  for  the  influence  of  earth 
concerns  them  both.  At  first  thought  it 
would  appear  practical  to  arrange  the 
courses  in  the  two  subjects  in  such  a  way 
that  the  same  countries  could  be  studied 
at  the  same  time.  A  deeper  considera- 
tion of  the  problem,  however,  shows  that 
there  are  certain  fundamental  objections 
which  make  it  unwise  to  attempt  any 
close  parallelism  unless  it  is  in  the  lower 
grades  where  geography,  nature  study  and 
history  are  for  practical  purposes  one  ob- 
ject. 

Let  us  assume  that  ancient  or  modern 
European  history  is  given  in  the  sixth 
grade.  Let  us  assume  also  that  it  does 
not  seem  best  to  the  geography  teacher  to 
give  a  detailed  study  of  Europe  before  the 
beginning'  of  the  seventh  grade.  If  there 
are  good  pedagogical  reasons  for  the  above 
arrangement,  how  are  the  two  subjects  to 
be  taught  together  without  doing  injury 
to  one  of  them?  It  would  be  far  better 
if  the  history  of  a  country  were  to  be 
studied  before  that  country  were  reached 
in  the  geography,  that  a  map  of  the  region 
concerned  be  kept  before  the  class  and 
the  events  as  they  occur  followed  upon 
this  map,  than  it  would  be  to  alter  the 
natural  arrangement  of  the  geography 
course.  Mere  location  forms  a  far  less  im- 
portant part  of  the  new  geography  than 
most  teachers  have  yet  come  to  realize. 

The  ground  common  to  both  geography 
and  history  is  so  small  compared  with 
that  in  each  which  has  nothing  in  common 
that  the  attempt  to  economize  effort  to 
carry  the  two  subjects  in  a  close  parallel- 
ism is  sure  to  result  in  more  harm  than 
good. 

The  trouble  has  usually  been  that  when 
a  correlation  has  been  attempted,  the  geog- 
raphy has  been  sacrificed  to  the  needs  of 
the  history.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  significance  of  geography 
is  not  understood.  When  we  analyze  geog- 
raphy and  history  carefully  we  see  how 
very  different  the  fundamental  concepts  be- 
hind them  are.  History  deals  with  events 
in  the  past.  Geography  deals  with  rela- 
tions between  things  in  the  present.  His- 
tory deals  with  records  preserved  chiefly 
in  books.  Geography  deals  with  actual  phe- 
nomena open   to  observation. 


The  Herbartian  pedagogy  furnishes  the 
key  to  the  proper  method  and  the  proper 
order  for  teaching  the  materials  of  geogra- 
phy. This  pedagogy  asserts  that  all  study 
of  geography  which  does  not  begin  with 
the  home,  and  build  up  step  by  step  a 
knowledge  of  the  distant  and  unseen  on 
the  basis  of  sense  experience,  is  largely 
time  and  effort  thrown  away.  One  of  the 
foremost  foreign  school  geographers  has  re- 
cently said  that  there  can  be  no  real  geog- 
raphy knowledge  unless  instruction  begins 
with  the  home.  Too  often  we  beg'in  with 
that  which  is  remote  from  experience  and 
teach  the  facts  of  geography  in  an  order 
reverse  to  that  demanded  by  a  true  peda- 
gogy. 

While  it  may  be  true  "that  geography  as 
commonly  taught  is  so  poor  in  results  that 
any  treatment  of  it  cannot  make  it  any 
worse,  yet  to  subordinate  it  to  a  prear- 
ranged history  course  implicitly  assumes 
that  it  has  no  order  of  its  own,  tends  to 
lessen  the  importance  in  which  it  is  held 
in  the  schools  and  acts  as  a  barrier  to  its 
ever  gaining  that  position  which  an  in- 
sight into  its  true  nature  demands  for  it. 

In  building' up  a  rational  course  of  geog- 
raphy we  start  with  the  home  and  the  im- 
mediate region  about  it.  This  procedure  is 
followed  partly  because  a  knowledge  of  the 
home  region  is  of  the  utmost  practical  im- 
portance and  partly  because  it  affords  a 
basis  in  sense  experience  for  getting  a  real 
knowledge  of  distant  regions. 

Then  after  briefly  orienting  the  home 
region ;  that  is,  discussing  its  position  in 
the  world  and  its  relation  to  other  lands 
and  peoples,  the  g'eography  course  takes 
up  a  progressive  study  of  the  world,  and 
its  different  parts  in  that  order  in  which 
they  are  most  closely  related  to  the  life  of 
the  pupils. 

A  knowledge  of  the  wider  home ;  that  is, 
the  State  or  natural  region  in  which  the 
pupils  live,  naturally  comes  before  a  study 
of  North  America  and  the  United  States, 
and  Europe  naturally  comes  before  Asia  or 
Africa. 

Outline  of  a  Geography  Course  Based  Upon 
the  Herbartian  Pedagogy 

Third  Year. — Undifferentiated  geography, 
nature  study  and  history,  including  myths, 
stories  of  discovery  and  child  life. 

Fourth  Year. — The  basal  theme  for  the 
fourth  year  is  the  Home — how  people  live, 
where  they  live,  what  they  do  and  why 
they  do  it.  The  work  is  then  extended 
to  include  general  notions  of  the  world  as 
far  as  these  can  be  vitalized  by  experience 
and  observation.  Use  of  models,  globes, 
and  wall  maps  of  the  hemispheres.  (Do 
not  use  the  Mercator  map.)  - 

Fourth  Year. — The  State  or  natural  geo- 
graphic region  in  which  the  pupils  live. 
The  great  importance  of  this  work  de- 
mands for  it  a  whole  year  if  we  expect 
to   lay   a   proper  foundation. 

Sixth  Year. — North  America,  with  em- 
phasis laid  upon  the  United  States. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. — South  Amer- 
ica or  Europe,  the  near  Orient,  the  re- 
mainder of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia. 

Last  Half  of  Eighth  Year. — Taking  up 
either  some-  local  area  or  the  world  at 
large ;    going    into    the    industrial    and    his- 


torical  development   of   man    as    related   to 
his   environment. 

The  above  course  demands  at  every  step 
a  comparison  of  distant  facts  with  similar 
ones  in  the  home  region  in  order  that  they 
may  become  as  real  as  possible.  The  course 
calls  for  relatively  more  time  for  the  home 
and  native  land  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  give.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  best 
foreign  schools,  where  often  three-fourths 
of  the  time  is  given  to  the  home  and  na- 
tive land. 

The  course  takes  up  the  home  State  in 
detail  before  it  does  the  United  States, 
because  it  is  a  step  to  more  remote  re- 
gions, and  partly  because  if  left  to  a  later 
period  many  pupils  will  have  left  school 
with  little  usable  knowledge  of .  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  world  in  which  their 
lives  will  be  passed. 

*       *       * 

CASH  VALUE  OF  GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS 

(A  Model  Letter  to  a  Graduate) 

An  open  letter  to  the  Lincoln  Grammar 
school  boys  who  will  receive  their  diplomas 
of  graduation  tonight. 
Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Graduating  Class : 

You  will  receive  your  diplomas  of  gradu- 
ation tonight.  Do  you  realize  that  they 
constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
that  you  will  ever  possess.  Do  you  realize 
that  your  diplomas  have  a  cold  cash  value 
of  $20,000  apiece?  Listen!  The  boy  who 
goes  to  work  upon  leaving  the  grammar 
school,  say  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  earns 
on  an  average  in  the  United  States,  up  to 
the  time  he  is  sixty-five  years  old,  $26,000. 
The  boy  who  remains  in  school  four  years 
longer  and  completes  his  high  school 
course,  up  to  the  time  HE  is  sixty-five 
years  old,  earns  on  an  average  in  the 
United  States,  $46,000;  $46,000  minus  $26,- 
000  equals  $20,000,  the  difference  in  the 
average  earnings  for  a  lifetime  of  the  boy 
who  went  to  work  at  the  end  of  his  gram- 
mar school  course  and  the  boy  who  com- 
pleted his  high  school  course  and  then  went 
to   work. 

Now  to  what  shall  we  give  credit  for  this 
difference  of  $20,000  in  the  earnings  of 
these  two  boys?  Why.  obviously,  to  the 
four  years  of  study  spent  in  the  high 
school  course.  There  are  800  days  in  the 
high  school  course.  Divide  $20,000  by  800 
and  the  quotient  is  $25,  the  amount  which 
each  day  in  the  high  school  adds  to  one's 
life-earnings. 

You  young  gentlemen  will  not  believe 
this  statement,  neither  will  your  parents 
fully  grasp  the  truth  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  very 
simple  matter  to  verify  the  statements  I 
have  made,  and  they  will  be  found  to  be 
true  when  worked  out  upon  the  table  of 
averages. 

But  wherein  consists  the  value  of  $20,- 
000  as  applied  to  a  diploma?  Your  di- 
plomas will  admit  you  to  the  high  school, 
where  you  will  have  a  chance  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  that  $20,000  which  -the  high 
school  graduate  earns  in  a  lifetime  over 
and  above  what  the  grammar  school  grad- 
uate earns  in  the  same  time.  Hence  your 
diplomas  have  a  cash  value  of  $20,000 
apiece. 

No  one  of  you  is  so  rich  that  you  can  af- 
ford not  to  go  to  the  high  school,  and  no 
one  of  you  is  so  poor  that  you  cannot  af- 
ford it.  All  you  need-to  do  is  to  "stiffen 
up  your  vertebrae"  and  "put  a  liLtle  ginger" 
into  your  whole  manner  of  life.  You  do  not 
need  to  purchase  an   "automobile,"   nor   do 
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you  need  to  buy  even  a  "Ford;"  you  can 
walk  to  school  and  thus  save  the  price  of 
gasoline.  Brace  up,  boys,  and  take  your 
high  school  course. 

F.   O.   MOWER; 
Principal   of  the  High  School  at  Madera 
to  June  30,    1918. 

*  *       * 

The  Binding  of  the  Beast  and  Other  War 
Verses,  by  George  Sterling.  A.  M.  Rob- 
ertson,  San  Francisco,  Publisher. 

George  Sterling  was  recently  the  guest 
of  honor  at  the  Home  Industry  League, 
and  Clay  Greene,  the  old-time  dramatist, 
read  the  "Binding  of  the  Beast"  with  a 
true  war  intensity  and  fervor.  These  war 
verses  are  the  strongest  poetic  expression 
of  our  war  feeling  yet  by  any  man  or  by 
any  people.  Mr.  Sterling  has  not  sacri- 
ficed his  great  poetic  gift  to  the  require- 
ments of  war  activities,  but  has  given  ex- 
pression to  our  horror,  our  ideals  and  our 
spirit  in  these  lines,  and  Mr.  Robertson  has 
done  his  part  as  a  publisher  in  making  a 
neat   and   attractive  volume.      Buy   a   copy. 

DEPUTY     SUPERINTENDENT 

W.  B.  HOWARD 
W.  B.  Howard  is  dead.  He  lived 
a  useful  life.  As  a  teacher,  superin- 
tendent of  Stanislaus,  as  a  practicing 
physician,  as  deputy  superintendent 
.  of  San  Francisco  schools,  he  was  faith- 
ful and  kindly.  He  was  a  good,  loyal 
friend,  spoke  ill  of  none,  and  went 
quietly  about  his  work  without  much 
fuss  or  feathers.  There  are  others 
that  have  been  more  aggressive,  that 
were  stronger  on  pedagogy,  that  had 
larger  visions  of  civic  duty,  but  there 
are  few  indeed  who  have  lived  more 
kindly  lives  or  have  kept  strictly 
within  the  path  on  which  the  light  of 
their  conscience  shone. 

*  *       * 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  been 
holding  sessions  in  the  Rialto  Building,  San 


Francisco,  July  8  to  13.  Over  fifty  teach- 
ers have  been  retired  on  pensions,  and  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  elimination 
of  German  taint  from  our  school  books. 

*  *       * 

Clarence  L.  Phelps,  of  San  Jose  State 
Normal,  has  been  appointed  president  of 
the  State  Normal  School  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Plagiarist 
A  teacher  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  her 
pupils  daily  a  list  of  words  with  their  meaning, 
testing  the  children's  memories  the  next  day. 
One  day  she  gave  the  word  "Plagiarist,"  dehning 
it,  somewhat  obscurely,  as  "literary  thief."  The 
next  day  the  youngest  member  of  the  class  was 
asked  to  define  the  word.  "A  plagiarist,"  said 
he   solemnly,    "is   a-a-a-little   hairy   thief." 

*  *        * 

The  late  John  Macdonald,  founder  and  for 
many  years  editor  of  the  Western  Journal  of 
Education,  was  a  true  humorist — he  could  take 
a  joke  as  well  as  tell  one.  Coming  into  the  print 
shop  where  his  publications  were  printed,  he 
accosted  a  bindery  girl  who  was  carrying  a  big 
bundle  of  "Journals." 

"Don't  those  papers  make  you  tired?"  he  asked 
kindly. 

The  girl  stopped  chewing  gum  only  long 
enough  to  answer:    "Naw,   I   don't  read'  em." 

"PACIFIC  HISTORY   STORIES" 

(George  Douglas  in  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  July  6,  1918) 
"Pacific  History  Stories,"  arranged  and 
retold  by  Harr  Wagner,  assisted  by  Alice 
Rose  Power,  principal  of  the  Washington 
Irving  School,  is  a  very  compact,  well  illus- 
trated volume.  Among  the  numerous  ad- 
ventures and  events  recorded  are  those  con- 
cerning Balboa,  Magellan,  Cabrillo,  Drake, 
Portola,  the  Missions,  the  first  ship  to  en- 
ter the  Golden  Gate,  discovery  of  the  Rocky. 
Mountains,  the  Donner  party,  the  Bear- 
Flag  Republic,  the  American  flag  in  Cali- 
fornia, discovery  of  gold,  Fremont,  the 
great  fire,  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  nam- 
ing of  California.  Spanish  names  and  their 
meanings  are  given  and  there  is  a  chapter 
on  "Historic  Landmarks"  by  Joseph  R. 
Knowland.  (San  Francisco:  Harr  Wag- 
ner Company.) 


PACIFIC    HISTORY    STORIES 

(A  Review  by  Herbert  Bashford  in  the  Bulletin,  July  13,  1918) 

A  thoroughly  charming  volume  is  "Pacific  History  Stories,"  arranged  and  retold 
by  Harr  Wagner. 

The  book  is  primarily  intended  for  use  in  the  schools,  particularly  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades,  and,  while  in  a  sense  it  is  a  text-book,  the  matter  has  been  so  ar- 
ranged and  the  various  stories  so  graphically  retold  that  it  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
historical  reader  of  interest  to  both  the  student  and  the  general  public. 

Any  volume  dealing  with  history  suggests  something  dry  and  uninteresting  to 
the  average  person,  but  here  we  have  a  little  book  containing  historical  sketches 
and  tales  of  the  argonauts  and  pathfinders  which  is  entirely  devoid  of  that  wooden 
quality   we   find   so   frequently   in   text-books  of  this  kind. 

In  treatment  as  well  as  in  his  literary  style,  Mr.  Wagner  displays  marked  orig- 
inality. He  touches  upon  the  human  side  of  history,  thus  enabling  the  young  reader 
to  more  readily  visualize  the  sturdy  pioneers  who  "struck  the  blow  that  bade  a  new 
world  rise."  Here  we  have  the  stories  of  Balboa,  Magellan,  Cabrillo,  Drake  and 
others  whose  names  are  identified  with  the  history  of  the  Pacific,  the  author  basing 
his  statements  upon  original  documents  to  assure  absolute  accuracy.  The  story  of 
Fremont  and  the  account  of  "Old  Californians"  were  written  by  the  late  Joaquin 
Miller. 

Interspersed  with  the  many  stories  and  sketches  there  are  appropriate  selections 
from  the  poems  of  Harte,  Miller,  Stoddard,  Madge  Morris,  Ina  Coolbrith  and  others 
of  our  singers. 

The  little  book  deserves  a  place  in  every  school  library,  not  only  because  of  the 
information  it  contains,  but  for  the  reason  of  its  literary  charm.  (Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company,  San  Francisco.) 
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WILL  C.  WOOD 

Commissioner  of  Secondary  Education,  Candidate  for  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction 

DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 


AFTER  the  great  war  is  over,  even  while 
it  is  in  progress,  the  American  public 
school  must  meet  a  tremendous  responsi- 
bility. It  must  make  democracy  safe  for  democ- 
racy. Since  the  public  school  system  should  be 
reorganized  and  expanded  to  meet  this  responsi- 
bility, the  following  principles  are  offered  as  a 
basis   for  reorganization: 

(1)  Americanization  of  the  Foreign-born 

The  public  schools  must  provide  adequately 
for  the  Americanization  of  the  five  million  for- 
eign-born men  and  women  now  residents  but  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  schools  must 
teach  them  our  language,  acquaint 
them  with  our  institutions  and  cus- 
toms and  develop  in  them  the  spirit 
of  American  democracy.  We  must 
eliminate  the  hyphen  and  make 
America  a  land  of  one  people,  one 
language,   one   national   ideal. 

(2)  Overcoming  Illiteracy 
Illiteracy  furnishes  a  fertile  field 
for  the  activities  of  agitators  of  the 
stripe  of  the  I.  W.  W.  and  the  school 
is  the  only  institution  able  to  elim- 
inate illiteracy.  California  has  77,- 
000  adults  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  They  cannot  co-operate  with 
the  Government  fully  in  this  great 
crisis.  We  must  establish  part-time 
and  evening  courses  for  the  educa- 
tion of  these  people  to  make  them 
efficient  citizens  in  time  of  peace  as 
well   as  in   time  of  war. 

(3)  Better  Rural  Schools 
The  school  system  must  furnish 
educational  opportunities  for  children 
of  country  districts  equivalent  to 
those  provided  for  children  of  city 
districts.  In  time  of  war,  the  whole 
world  turns  to  the  country  people 
of  America — the  food  producers — 
for  the  means  of  saving  the  world 
from  autocracy.  We  must  build  up 
rural  institutions,  especially  the 
schools,  to  render  the  Nation  thor- 
oughly   self-sustaining. 

Better  rural  education  makes  for 
national  preparedness. 

In  financing  the  rural  schools,  the 
cities  should  willingly  bear  a  part 
of  the  burden.  We  should  raise 
money  for  education  where  assess- 
able wealth  is,  and  distribute  it  where 
the    children   are. 

(4)   More  Efficient   Elementary 
Schools 

Our  constant  effort  should  be  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  since  they  "consti- 
tute the  foundation  of  democracy. 
We  should  reorganize  the  course  of 
study  so  as  to  eliminate  waste  of 
time  and  effort.  The  State  should 
provide  more  adequately  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  elementary  schools  so 
that  educational  opportunities  may 
be  improved  and  equalized. 
(5)    Practical  High  School   Courses 

We  should  introduce  into   the  high 
schools    additional    courses    designed 
to    fit   young   people    for   life    as    well 
as     for     college,     linking     these     schools     more 
closely  to  the  life  of  the   community.     The  high 
school    must    be    made    to    serve    more    fully    the 
needs    of    every    young    American    ambitious    to 
lit   himself  for  a   life  of  usefulness. 
(6)    Physical    Education 

The  schools  should  furnish  genuine  physical 
education  for  all  boys  and  girls.  Statistics  of 
the  draft  show  that  35  per  cent  of  our  young 
men  were  rejected  as  unfit  for  army  service  on 
account  of  physical  defects.  We  must  prevent 
this  enormous  loss  of  man  power — a  loss  too 
easily  overlooked  in  time  of  peace,  but  too  ap- 
parent in  time  of  war. 

(7)    Education  and   National   Morale 

The  schools  should  emphasize  the  development 
of  character  by  stressing  such  virtues  as  patriot- 
ism, courage,  temperance,  thrift,  loyalty  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order.  The  war  has  taught 
us  the  value   of   national   morale.     Since   national 


morale  depends  on  individual  morale,  we  should 
give  more  attention  to  the  moral  side  of  edu- 
cation. 

(8)  Preparing  Men  and  Women  for  After-war 
Industries 
Our  Nation  faces  the  problem  of  bringing 
about  an  easy  and  equitable  readjustment  of  in- 
dustry and  other  institutions  after  the  war.  The 
millions  now  engaged  in  war  industries  must  be 
prepared  to  take  up  the  industries  of  peace.  Ac- 
customed to  high  wages  in  war  time,  they  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  wages  of  unskilled, 
laborers  when  peace  comes.  We  must  there- 
fore  fit   them    to    earn   a    skilled   laborer's    wages 


in  the  several  States,  which  has  proved  so  sat- 
isfactory, offers  a  basis  for  furnishing  Federal 
aid   for   these   other   purposes. 

(10)  Reorganization  of  School  System 
The  school  district  in  California  is  not  in  most 
instances  a  community  in  itself.  It  is  a  frag- 
ment of  a  community,  in  which  citizens  gener- 
ally do  not  manifest  any  great  interest.  In  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  districts,  elections  for 
school  trustees  are  not  held.  To  be  really 
democratic,  an  institution  must  command  popu- 
lar interest.  Greater  popular  interest  and  conse- 
quently greater  democracy  in  our  schools  should 
be  brought  about  by  a  reorganization  of  our 
school  system.  Such  a  plan  should  make  for 
economy  and  for  greater  efficiency  in  the  schools 
of  the  State. 

(11)    Parent-Teacher   Associations 
The    school    and    the    home    should    co-operate 
closely  and   sympathetically  in  the  education  of  the 
children.     For  that  reason, parent-teacher  associa- 
tions should  be  encouraged  in  all  communities. 
(12)  Education  and  Democracy 
American    soldiers    now    in    Europe 
are    fighting,    not   for   the    shadow'   of 
democracy,     but     for'     its     substance. 
Whatever   else   democracy  may  stand 
for,    it    stands    for    an    open    pathway 
for    merit.      After    the     principle     of 
self-determination   of  peoples  is   firm- 
ly established,   the  world  must  vindi- 
cate  another   fundamental   principle — ■ 
that   of   the   self-determination    of   in- 
dividuals.     This    means    that    through 
education    we    must    make    real    in    a 
reconstructed     world,     the     American 
ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity.     The 
ideals   of   democracy   can    be   realized 
only    through    a    broadly    conceived, 
well-administered  and   efficient  public 
school   system. 

Believing  that  the  cure  for  the  ills 
of  democracy  is  complete  democracy 
in  education,  I  submit  these  prin- 
ciples for  the  approval  of  the  people 
of  California  and  promise  that  if 
elected  to  the  important  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  carry 
out   the   program    outlined. 

WILL  C.  WOOD. 


HON.   WILL   C.   WOOD 

after  the  war  is.  over.  To  this  end  part-time 
and  evening  classes,  offering  work  of  a  practical 
nature,  should  be  provided.  With  this  training  a 
plan  of  vocational  guidance  should  be  introduced 
to  prevent  the  overcrowding  of  any  industry.  In 
doing  this,  we  shall  be  following  the  lead  of' 
England  and  France,  which  have  already  en- 
acted laws  embodying  these  principles. 
(9)  Federal  Aid  for  Education 
The  war  has  shown  that  education  is  a  matter 
of  national  concern.  The  Nation's  strength  is 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  trained  men. 
For  that  reason  the  national  Government  should 
be  called  upon  to  assist  the  States  financially 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  public  school  system, 
specific  grants  should  be  provided  by  Con- 
gress for  Americanization,  for  overcoming  illit- 
eracy, for  physical  education  and  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  generally.  The  plan  of 
providing   Federal    aid    for   vocational    education 


Something  About  Mr,  Wood 
Commissioner  Will  C.  Wood  has  had  op- 
portunity to  study  every  phase  of  the  school 
system  of  California.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  the  State 
and  has  studied  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Stanford  University.  In  his  sev- 
enteen years  of  experience  in  school  work  he 
has  been  closely  in  touch  with  every  phase 
of  the  educational  problem,  including  the  kin- 
dergarten, elementary  school,  high  school, 
junior  college  and  normal  school.  He  has 
also  served  as  instructor  in  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia    University. 

Wood  began  his  teaching  work  in  a  little 
rural  school  in  Suisun  valley  in  1901.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Fairfield  grammar  school  afterward.  He  has 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Solano  county 
board  of  education,  principal  of  the  Wilson 
elementary  school  in  Alameda  and  as  city 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Alameda.  For  1 
the  last  four  years  he  has  been  commissioner 
of  secondary  schools,  being  the  first  to  hold 
that    position. 

As  city  superintendent  of  Alameda,  Wood 
devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  elementary 
school  problems.  He  reduced  the  size  of 
classes,  introduced  special  classes  for  defec- 
tive children,  established  kindergartens  and 
reorganized  the  course  of  study  on  a  more 
practical  basis.  He  was  the  first  superintend- 
ent in  California  to  introduce  organized  play 
for  the  physical  development  of  the  children. 
During  this  time  he  had  a  part  in  framing 
the    present    kindergarten    law. 

As  commissioner  of  secondary  schools  he 
has  prepared  and  sponsored  several  important 
measures  for  the  advancement  of  high  schools 
that  have  attracted  Nation-wide  notice.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  county  high  school  fund  bill, 
which  has  stimulated  high  school  attendance, 
equalized  educational  opportunities,  and  placed  high  school 
finances  on  a  more  stable  basis.  He  also  had  a  large  part 
in  preparing  the  free  text-book  law  for  high  schools  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  children  of  humble  means.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  junior  college  law  which  has  brought  col- 
lege opportunities  to  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women 
who    cannot   afford   to   go   away   from   horn   to    college. 

The  growth  of  the  high  schools  during  his  incumbency 
has  been  most  remarkable.  When  he  took  office  in  1914, 
there  were  48,000  young  people  enrolled  in  the  high  schools. 
In  1916  there  were  112, S00,  an  increase  of  almost  65,000,  ' 
not  including  1,500  students  enrolled  in  the  junior  colleges. 
California  now  enrolls  more  high  school  pupils  than  any 
other  State  except  New  -York.  This  remarkable  growth 
has  been  due  very  largely  to  the  county  high  school  fund 
bill,  which  had  stimulated  the  high  schools  to  attract  and 
hold  pupils  and  to  the  reorganization  of  the  course  of 
study  to  meet  modern  demands.  Commissioner  Wood  has 
been  an  earnest  and  successful  advocate  of  these  reforms. 
The  evening  high  schools  n»w  enroll  almost  as  many  pu- 
pils as  the  day  high  schools  of  the  entire  State  enrolled 
in  1914  when  Wood  assumed  office.  He  also  drafted  the 
law    requiring   physical   education    in    all   the   schools. 

Commissioner  Wood  has  always  stood  for  the  fullest 
educational  opportunity  that  a  community  can  afford  for 
its  young  people.  He  believes  that  democracy  means  an  open 
pathway  for  merit  of  whatever  kind.  His  pledge  to  the  people 
at  this  time  is  backed  by  a  fine  record   of  achievement. 
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WHAT  HAS  BEEN  YOUR  GREATEST 
TRIBUTE? 

What  has  been  the  greatest  tribute  paid 
unto  you  as  a  teacher?  Because  the  fol- 
lowing' story  bears  upon  the  position  a 
teacher  holds  to  his  people,  and  not  because 
of  any  wish  to  appear  in  the  limelight,  the 
story  is   related. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  the  reader  may 
at  once  begin  to  think  of  some  of  the  hon- 
ors conferred  upon  him  by  this  and  that 
organization.  In  the  case  of  the  writer  he 
has  been  signally  honored  in  many  ways. 
In  his  chosen  profession  he  has  held  charge 
of  the  two  largest  schools  of  his  county  for 
a  couple  of  decades ;  he  has  served  for 
years  upon  the  county  board  of  education  ; 
for  fifteen  years  he  has  been  trusted  with 
the  funds  of  the  Northern  Association,  and 
was  the  first  grammar  school  man  to  be 
chosen  president  of  that  body ;  he  was  even 
once  "spoken  of  for  state  superintendent," 
and  often  solicited  to  run  for  the  county 
office. 

In  lodge  he  has  held  the  highest  posi- 
tions, even  to  being  a  representative  to  the 
Grand  Lodge  more  than  once.  In  church 
he  holds  a  prominent  office  and  twice  has 
represented  his  section  of  the  state  in  the 
national  general  assembly,  the  highest  hon- 
or to  be  conferred  upon  a  layman.  In  civic 
affairs  he  has  been  honored  in  many  ways, 
serving  upon  many  bodies,  such  as  trustee 
of  the  public  library,   etc. 

As  a  student  of  history,  especially  that 
of  California,  he  has  had  some  little  place, 
and  enjoys  membership  in  the  national  as- 
sociation and  in  the  Academy  of  Pacific 
Coast  History.  But  with  all  these,  he  does 
not  consider  any  of  them  the  greatest  trib- 
ute paid  him.  Probably  he  might  say  that 
when  his  wife  selected  him  as  her  partner 
that  this  was  the  greatest,  and  well  might 
such  be  true,  but  he  will  pass  that  with 
the  acknowledgment  that  it  truly  was  a 
great  tribute  and  compliment. 

Many  years  ago,  we  had  as  school  jani- 
tor an  old  man  who  had  been  a  carpenter, 
but  had  received  an  injury  which  lamed 
him  for  life.  He  was  not  a  man  of  letters, 
but  nevertheless  had  considerable  native 
sense.  Often  before  the  school  hour  it  was 
a  pleasure  of  his  to  sit  before  the  fire  and 
discuss  in  his  philosophical  way  the  hap- 
penings of  the  day.  His  notions  of  science 
were  crude,  his  knowledge  of  politics  was 
rather  limited,  his  history  was  badly  warp- 
ed, his  religion  would  not  pass  muster  in 
a  theological  seminary.  Somewhere  in  ear- 
lier days  he  had  come  into  possession  of  an 
old  Bible  dictionary.  This  he  read  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  from  it  he  secured  much 
information  which  he  used  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. The  "Book  of  Noah"  was  his  fav- 
orite study,  arid  he  had  his  own  theory  of 
the  flood.  Oft'times  as  we  sat,  he  talking, 
and  the  writer  working,  the  latter  would 
make  some  sly  joke  at  the  old  man's  ex- 
pense, but  he  seldom  saw  or  took  cogni- 
zance of  such. 

Time  passed  on,  and  we  left  the  town 
for  another  location.  The  old  man  lost  his 
place,  not  being  able  to  do  the  work,  and 
for  some  years  we  saw  or  heard  little  of 
him.  Then  one  day  the  local  undertaker 
came  and  said,  "Old  is  dead.     His 


last  request  was  that  you  might  officiate  at 
his  funeral,  that  he  did  not  want  a  regular 
preacher,  but  that  he  did  believe  in  your 
sincerity."  To  say  that  the  request  came 
as  a  stunner  is  saying  little.  The  first  im- 
pulse was  to  refuse  it  as  the  request  of  a 
poor  old  fellow.  Then  the  thought  came 
that  if  the  life  of  such  a  specimen  as  the 
writer  appealed  to  a  poor  old  fellow  so  far 
that  he  preferred  him  above  an  ordained 
minister  to  say  a  last  word,  the  high  trib- 
ute the  old  janitor  paid  his  former  princi- 
pal came  with  a  force  which  said,  "I'll  do 
it.  God  helping  me,  I'll  pay  this  last  debt 
to  my  old  friend."  So  taking  a  book  of 
forms  with  me,  I  went  to  the  old  home  and 
there  in  a  simple  style  read  the  service 
which  consigned  his  body  to  the  grave, 
and  in  a  homely  way  told  the  story  of  the 
life  of  the  old  man  as  I  have  told  it  here. 
This  was  the  highest  tribute  ever  paid  the 
writer  as  a  teacher.  J.  D.  Sweeney, 

Superintendent  Red  Bluff  Schools. 

A    FINE   LETTER 

We  hope  the  trustees  will  send  in  more 
letters  like  the  following: 

"Wheatland,  Cal.,  July  3,  1918. 
"The  Western  Journal  of  Education, 
"San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  In  answer  to  your  appeal 
for  higher  salaries  for  grade  teachers,  I  am 
happy  to  state  that  the  Wheatland  School 
Board  raised  the  salaries  of  every  teacher 
employed,  as  follows :  The  principal  and 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  teacher,  from  $90 
to  $100  per  month ;  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
teacher,  from  $75  to  $85  per  month ;  third 
and  fourth  grade  teacher,  from  $75  to  $85 
per  month,  and  the  primary  and  second 
grade  teacher  from  $80  to  $90  per  month, 
of  ten  months ;  and  would  like  to  have 
given  more.  Yours  very  truly, 

"Mrs.  C.  H.  Dam,  Clerk." 

*  *       ^ 

L.  E.  Brauer,  who  has  served  the  schools 
of  Paso  Robles  successfully,  has  been  elect- 
ed principal  of  the   Santa   Maria   Grammar 

School. 

*  *       * 

The  Riverside  Library  Service  School 
holds  a  summer  session  for  June  24  to  Au- 
gust 9.  Prof.  A.  N.  Wheelock  of  Riverside 
is  president  of  the  board  directory  and 
Mr.  J.  Daniels  of  Riverside  is  the  principal 

of  the  school. 

*  *       * 

Miss  Lillian  Hazen,  principal  of  the  Ra- 
mona  School,  Los  Angeles,  is  in  a  mix-up 
with  the  Parent  Teachers'  Association.  The 
complaint  is  that  she  took  an  active  part  in 
the  election  of  officers  of  the  association. 
*      *      * 

W.  M.  Mackay,  the  able  and  successful 
•principal  of  the  Armijo  High  School,  has 
been  re-elected  as  principal  of  the  school. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Diggs  of  Bakersfield,  who 
holds  a  splendid  record  as  a  teacher,  hac 
been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Domestic 
Science. 

*  *       * 

A   Case  in   Point 

Said  the  Professor:  "History  shows  that  in- 
novators have  always  met  with  derision  and 
worse.     Take  the  case  of — " 

"You  bet!"  interrupted  the  "dressy"  boy.  "I 
know.  I  was  the  first  one  in  our  town  to 
wear   spats." 


"Your  Trained  Teachers 
Secure  Positions  as  Prin- 
cipals and  Heads  of  Com- 
mercial Departments." 

This  is  a  quotation  from  the  oldest 
Teachers'  Agency  in  the  United  States. 

Universities,  Colleges  and  Normal 
Schools  in  the  East,  Middle  West  and 
Far  West  are  preparing  teachers  in 
Gregg  Shorthand. 

Among  those  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
the  following : 

IDAHO 

University   of   Idaho,   Moscow. 
Idaho  Industrial  Institute,  Pocatello. 

UTAH 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake. 
Brigham  Young  College,  Logan. 
Brigham   Young  College,   Provo. 

ARIZONA 

State  Normal  School,  Flagstaff. 

WASHINGTON 

State  Normal  School,  Bellingham. 
State   College,    Pullman. 

OREGON 

Reed  College,  Portland 
University  of  Oregon,  Eugene. 
Oregon    Agricultural    College,    Cor- 
vallis. 

CALIFORNIA 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
Stanford   University,   Palo   Alto 
State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  schools 
teaching  commercial  subjects  use  our 
textbooks. 

Pacific  Coast  Office 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

PHELAN  BUILDING 
SAN   FRANCISCO 
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{By  Selina  Bunion 


The  Grade  Teachers'  page  is  published  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  elementary 
school ;  to  cultivate  a  closer  feeling"  of  fel- 
lowship ;  to  discuss  fairly,  freely  and  truth- 
fully all  questions  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  teachers  and  to  the  community  at 
large,  and  to  use  its  influence  and  its  col- 
umns to  bring  the  general  public  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  value — educational,  cultural 
and  moral — of  the  grade  teachers  of  the 
community.      "The   teacher   is   the   school." 

REPORT    MADE    BY    THE    COMMIT- 
TEE OF  OAKLAND  TEACHERS 

(The  Oakland  Teachers'  Committee  of 
Conference  with  the  Board  of  Education  is 
a  committee  consisting  of  a  proportionate 
number  of  teachers  selected  from  the  va- 
rious  teachers'   organizations   of   Oakland.) 

Oakland,  Cal,  May  29,  1918. 
To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education, 
City  of  Oakland,   California : 

The  Oakland  Teachers'  Committee  of 
Conference  with  the  Board  of  Education, 
having  had  under  careful  consideration  re- 
quests of  various  groups  of  teachers  ana 
other  employees  of  the  Oakland  school  de- 
partment of  increase  of  salaries  beginning" 
July  1,  1918,  beg  to  submit  the  following 
statement  of  facts  and  recommend  an  in- 
crease of  salary  according"  to  the  schedule 
appended : 
Elementary  and  kindergarten  teachers. ...$300 

High  school  teachers 240 

Grammar  school  principals 180 

High    school   principals :..   120 

Nurses :  The  board  is  asked  to  recom- 
mend increase  to  be  paid  them  by  the  Civil 
Service,  under  the  employ  of  which  the 
nurses   are   serving. 

1.  (A)  The  decided  rise  in  cost  of  living 
since  the  salary  advancement  in  1917,  espe- 
cially in  the  two  years  just  closing". 

2.  (B)  The  increased  stress  laid  upon 
teachers  to  improve  themselves  profes- 
sionally. 

3.  (C)  The  high  grade  and  increasing 
variety  of  new  community  activities,  the 
realization  of  which  depends  largely  upon 
the  teachers. 

4.  (D)  The  increased  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  the  school  teachers  by  the  gen- 
eral public,  recognizing,  as  never  before, 
that  the  schools  are  the  first  and  the  last 
trench  of  defense  of  our  democracy  and  its 
cherished  ideals. 

5.  (E)  The  fact  that  a  surpassingly  large 
number  of  our  class  room  teachers  are  heads 
of  families  or  supporting  others. 

6.  (F)  Comparison  of  teachers'  salaries 
here  with  salaries   in   other  large  cities. 

7.  (G)  Comparison  of  teachers'  salaries 
with  those  of  city,  county  and  federal  em- 
ployees. 

8.  (H)  Comparison  of  daily  wages  in 
other  lines  of  work  with  that  of  teacher. 

9.  (I)  Comparison  of  recent  increase  in 
wages  in  other  lines  of  work  with  increase 
in   teachers'   salaries. 

2.  (B)  The  increased  stress  laid  upon 
teachers  to  improve  themselves  profes- 
sionally. 

"There  is  an  increasing  recognition  the 
country  over  of  the  teacher's  service,  of  the 


time  and  effort  and  expense  she  must  give 
to  preparing  herself  for  her  work,  and  to 
keep  herself  in  shape  for  it." 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Oak- 
land schools  have  so  many  teachers  attend- 
ed summer  schools,  extension  courses,  night 
schools,  lectures  and  other  study  classes. 

Last  year  (summer  1917)  so  many  of 
Oakland's  teachers  were  in  attendance  of 
"summer  schools"  as  to  greatly  hamper 
the  work  at  the  opening  of  year  1917-18. 
All  this  advanced  work  has  been  entirely 
voluntary  on .  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but 
it  has  required  considerable  sacrifice  of 
time  and  physical  and  nervous  energy,  as 
well  as  expenditure  of  money.  With  the 
ever  increasing  variety  of  improvements  in 
our  school  system,  will  not  this  necessarily 
require  further  professional  advancement? 
The  low  salary  placed  upon  their  ser- 
vices makes  the  present  educational  invest- 
ment too  expensive,  and  the  prospects  of 
advancement  too  limited  to  induce  many 
of  our  most  intelligent  and  most  promis- 
ing" young  people  to  enter  the  profession ; 
hence  it  is  the  question  of  the  efficiency  of 
our  schools,  "not  for  the  teachers'  sake,  but 
for  the  children's  sake  and  democracy's 
sake." 

The  teachers  professional  budget : 

Summer  school  tuition,  board,  laundry, 

textbooks,  traveling  expenses. 
Extension    courses,     fees,     lectures,     or 
night     school     textbooks,     additional 
car  fare. 
Educational  fees. 
Educational  magazines. 
Current  magazines. 
Nine  average  schools  interviewed : 

Number     teachers     attending"     summer 

schools,  19  per  cent. 
Number   teachers   attending   university 

extension   courses,  23   per  cent. 
Number  teachers  attending  night  school 

classes,  13  per  cent. 
Number  teachers  attending  other  courses 
for  professional  improvement,  32  pel 
cent. 

I 

3.   (C)     The    high    grade    and    increasing 

variety    of    new   community    activities,    the 

realization  of  which  depends  largely  upon 

the  teachers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  state  history,  of  which 
you  are  well  informed,  that  Oakland  has 
never  been  second  to  any  city  in  the  West 
as  an  educational  center — in  fact,  for  sev- 
eral generations  she  has  been  called  the 
"Athens  of  the  Pacific."  As  yesterday,  so 
today  she  maintains  her  educational  stand- 
ards, and  we  promise  you  that  her  schools 
of  tomorrow  will  lead  the  West. 

This  rating  of  the  Oakland  schools — is  it 
not  clue  largely  to  the  efficiency  of  her 
teachers?  What  other  profession,  aside 
from  the  ministry,  demands  such  high  ideals 
and  unblemished  character?  The  English 
Minister  of  Education  recently  said :  "That 
nation  which  after  the  war  employs  the  best 
teachers  under  the  highest  pay  and  in  the 
best  system  of  schools  will  be  the  best  gov- 
erned and,  therefore,  the  greatest  nation." 
The  children  in  our  schools  today  must 
be  trained,  hot  only  for  the  places  by  right 


theirs,  but  must  realize  they  will  fill  the 
places  of  those  who  give  their  lives  for 
world  democracy  and  must  be  able  to  meet 
the  greater  problems  of  the  future.  Can 
all  these  varied  improvements  rightly  de- 
manded by  the  citizens  of  our  city  be  real- 
ized without  consideration  of  the  extra 
work   required   of  the   teaching  forces? 

In  a  work  so  imperative  and  supremely 
important  as  the  training  of  our  youth,  the-, 
teacher  should  be  reasonably  free  from  the 
harassments  coincident  with  meeting  bills, 
maintaining  standards  of  dress  and  provid- 
ing leisure  and  relaxation.  The  worried 
teacher  cannot  give  her  best  efforts. 

The  inadequacy  of  salary  forces  a  "cut" 
on  expenditures  for  pleasure  and  relaxation. 
The  numerous  absences  of  teachers  during 
the  present  year  testifies  to  the  lack  of  re- 
laxation. This  hinders  the  efficiency  of  the 
school  work,  so  the  children  are  the  losers. 

A  few  of  the  high  grade  and  increasing 
variety  of  new  community  activities,  the  ef- 
fective realization  of  which  depends  largely 
upon  the  teaching"  force  : 

1.  Department  of  vocational  guidance. 

2.  Continuation  classes  in  upper  elemen- 
tary grades. 

3.  Part  time  classes  in  salesmanship. 

4.  A  department  of  agriculture  and  home 
and  school  gardening. 

5.  Neighborhood  schools. 

6.  Junior  chambers  of  commerce  in  three 
higti  schools. 

7.  A  campaign  of  Americanization — over 
3000  adult  illiterates  in  Alameda  county. 

8.  An  organized  system  of  patriotic  and 
war  work  in  the  schools. 

9.  A  policy  of  publicity  through  infor- 
mation distributed  to  all  homes  by  school 
children. 

10.  Opportunity  rooms  for  retarded  pu- 
pils. 

11.  Special  instruction  in  home-keeping 
for   overgrown   girls   in   industrial   districts. 

4.  (D)  The  increased  responsibility  im- 
posed upon  the  school  instructors  by  the 
general  public,  recognizing  as  never  before 
that  the  schools  are  the  first  and  last  trench 
of  defense  of  our  democracy  and  its  cher- 
ished ideals. 

"All  .the  world  is  going  to  school  to  a. 
school  master."  President  Wilson,  know- 
ing the  value  of  the  service  of  teachers, 
has  used  the  schools  as  the  greatest  means 
of  patriotically  spreading  desired  propa- 
ganda to  every  citizen  in  our  country. 

1.  The  schools  are  the  vital  connection 
between  the  home  and  the  government. 

2.  The  schools  are  acknowledged  to  be 
the  greatest  stimulus  to  patriotic  efort  in 
the  community. 

3.  The  practical  work  done  by  the  schools 
in  recruiting  Junior  Red  Cross  member- 
ships, selling  Thrift  Stamps,  exceeds  by  far 
that  of  any  other  agency. 

4.  The  teachers  bear  this  extra  burden 
gladly,  but  it  costs  in  money  and  nervous 
force. 

Illustrations  of  the  multiplicity  of  activ- 
ities as  extra  work  for  school  instructors: 

Red   Cross  memberships,   100  per  cent. 

Red  Cross  donations. 

Red  Cross  benefits  arranged  by  schools, 
sewing,  knitting,  collecting"  of  salv- 
age, etc. 

Junior  Red  Cross  (above),  $9,500. 

Thrift  Stamp  sales  to  May  17  (above), 
28,000. 

Liberty  Bonds  subscribed  by  teachers, 
124,230. 
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Liberty  Bonds  subscribed   through   the 

school,  1,550,000. 
War  gardens. 
Food  conservation. 
School  savings,  1917-18. 
The   thought   of   the   grade   teacher   as    a 
citizen,  a  voter,  a  head  of  a  family,  and  a 
taxpayer,  comes  as  a  surprise  to  the  aver- 
age man  or  woman  of  Oakland. 

In  a  recent  survey,  it  was  found  that  69 
per  cent  of  those  interviewed  were  main- 
taining their  own  homes  and  supporting 
either  parents  or  children  entirely  or  in 
part.  Often  a  teacher  is  educating  broth- 
ers or  sisters  and  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  one  or  both  parents.  She  is  as  re- 
sponsible a  member  of  the  community  as 
any  man  of  family,  and  cannot  fulfill  this 
responsibility  without  an  adequate  salary. 
Number  of  teachers  interviewed,  569. 
Number  supporting  others,  392 — 69  per 

cent. 
Number  assisting  in  supporting-  others, 

120 — 21  per  cent. 
Heads  of  families    (men),  71,   support- 
ing 120. 
In  ten  schools  interviewed : 

Number  of  taxpayers  in  Oakland,   103. 
Number   of    taxpayers    other    localities, 
101. 
Salaries   of    Other    Cities    Compared    With 
Oakland 
These  statistics  were  taken  from  a  table 
in  Bulletin  No.  2,  League  of  Teachers'  As- 
sociations (April,  1918,)  and  afford  a  com- 
parison of  salaries  for  teachers : 

Minimum  Maximum 


Boston  

...  600 

1176 

Chicago  

...  675 

1380 

1355 

Cleveland  

700 

1600 
1400 
1300 

Jersey  City  

...  744 

1320 

Minneapolis  

...  700 

1500 

New  York  

...  800 

1820 

700 

1300 

Portland,  Ore.  ... 

...  600 

1200 

San  Francisco 

840 

1260 
1236 
1200 

St.  Paul  

600 

1000 
1350 

Hartford  

..  700 

1300 

Oakland  

..  840 

1200 

In  comparing  the  daily  wage  of  teachers 
with  that  of  laborers  and  mechanics,  her 
daily  wage  is  based  upon  the  number  of 
days  in  which  earning  is  possible  for  other 
classes  of  labor   (308)  : 

Minimum  Maximum 

Pattern   makers $7.15 

Ship    carpenters 6.50 

House  carpenters....  6.50 

Plumbers  6.00 

Painters     6.00 

Brick  layers  7.00 

Hod    carriers    5.00 

Teachers    2.72  3.89 

In  conclusion  for  us  all : 
School  instructors,  as  well  as  equipment, 
are  necessary.  Therefore,  should  not  the 
instructor's  salary  equal  the  rise  in  living 
expenses?  Is  not  provision  made  for  the 
rise  in  maintenance  cost? 

Our   need,   to   the   point   of   distress,    has 
been     shown.       Most     cities    have     already 
ranted  increases. 


We  ask  that  the  Board  of  Education  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  increasing  our 
salaries,  ami  place  upon  the  County  Super- 
visors the  responsibility  of  providing  the 
funds.  The  U.  S.  Commission  of  Education 
has  pointed  out  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do 
this.  The  schools  are  sure  to  suffer  if  the 
present  strain  upon  the  teachers  is  not  re- 
lieved. The  duties  and  demands  laid  upon 
us  will  increase  for  at  least  another  year. 
We  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  board  not  to  put  off  action  in  this  mat- 
ter for  another  year,  and  ask  them  to  stand 
by  the  teachers  in  their  hour  of  need. 


C.    A.    Smith    has   been    elected    principal 
of  the  Soquel  School. 


The  following  is  the  faculty  for  Ceres 
schools  for  the  coming  year :  Supervising 
principal,  A.  Grimm ;  science  and  mathe- 
matics, H.  C.  Harter;  Latin  and  history. 
Miss  Houston ;  Spanish  and  English,  Miss 
McGuire ;  manual  training,  J.  H.  Littler ; 
domestic  science,  Miss  Hereth ;  commer- 
cial department,  Miss  Elsie  Kimball ;  music 
and  drawing,  Mrs.  Knox-Foster ;  interme- 
diate and  high  school  work,  Miss  Kilkoren  ; 
intermediate,  Miss  Marie  Rowe ;  sixth 
grade  and  vice-principal,  Miss  Puett;  fifth 
grade.  Miss  Laura  Gilbert ;  fourth  grade, 
Miss  Mabel  Bowden ;  third  grade,  Mrs. 
Emma  Greeley;  second  grade,  Miss  Goin ; 
first  grade,  Miss  Elizabeth  Isaacs. 


The  attractiveness  of  other  lines  of  em- 
ployment with  relatively  higher  wages  is 
weeding  out  a  large  number  of  public 
school  teachers  in  California,  and  few  are 
showing  any  inclination  toward  qualifying 
to  take  their  places. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  shown  by  informa- 
tion received  by  Will  C.  Wood,  commis- 
sioner of  secondary  schools,  who  recently 
stated  that  but  twenty  applications  have 
been  received  for  the  annual  examination 
by  the  State  Board  of  High  School  Creden- 
tials. This  examination  is  to  be  held  short- 
ly at  the  University  of  California,  and  at 
the  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

In  his  observations  made  in  visiting  many 
counties  of  the  state,  Wood  also  learned 
that  comparatively  few  examinations  for 
teachers'  certificates  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  in  sight.  In  Madera  and  Merced 
counties  but  one  application  in  each  has 
been  turned  in.  Sutter  county  has  none, 
and  Placer  only  one. 


The  commercial  department  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  High  School  will  be  under  the  direc- 
tion next  year  of  Mrs.  Byron  Garfield  Na- 
son,  formerly  of  the  Oakland  High  School. 
Prof.  E.  C.  McKesson,  who  formerly  held 
the  position,  has  resigned.  Miss  Mary  C. 
Northrup,  formerly  of  the  High  School, 
Sebastopol,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the 
commercial  department. 


Sir  George  Adams  Smith,  the  noted  edu- 
cator, author  and  lecturer,  has  been  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  California,  talking  on  the 
"Moral  Aims  of  the  War." 


It  will  be  a  surprise  to  our  readers  to 
learn  that  Superintendent  Alderman  of 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  resigned,  and  his  as- 
sistant has  been  made  acting  superintend- 
ent. Mr.  Alderman  will  devote  himself  to 
war   activities. 


Iligh  school  principals  have  been  elected 
to  new  positions  as  follows  :  Florence  Mar- 
vin, Calistoga;  M.  A.  Kaylor,  Chowchilla ; 
O.  S.  Imhof,  Crescent  City;  M.  W.  Perry, 
Escondido;  J.  H.  Molineux,  Eureka;  C. 
H.  Close,  Fair  Oaks;  F.  O.  Mower,  Court- 
land;  O.  P.  Irons,  Geyserville ;  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Barkley,  Hamilton  City;  J.  L.  Neighbor, 
Hanford;  H.  D.  Billman,  Hopland ;  L.  A. 
Thomas,  Jackson  ;  J.  F.  Leonard,  Kerman  ; 
C.  M.  Fulkerson,  Lincoln  ;  T.  L.  Breechen, 
Livermore,  E.  N.' Mabrey,  Los  Gatos ;  R. 
J.  Teall,  Madera;  M.  H.  Rowell,  Martinez; 
J.  E.  Gore,  Orland ;  O.  L.  Brauer,  Orosi ; 
B.  H.  Painter,  Petaluma ;  H.  Rode,  Clovis ; 
H.  G.  Wilcox,  Placerville;  H.  O.  Coale, 
Point  Arena ;  Mr.  Kerr,  Quincey ;  Thomas 
Downey,  Ripon ;  L.  H.  Golton,  Sonoma; 
E.  B.  Reutter,  Sutter  Creek. 


Mark  C.  Woods,  principal  of  the  Pesca- 
dero  School,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Geo.  E.  B'ritton  of  South  San  Francisco  on 
the  County  Board  of  Education. 


Principal  I.  O.  Bragg  of  Corona  has  an 
article  in  the  Corona  Independent  of  June 
10th  on  "Our  Business  in  Winning  the 
War." 


J.  W.  Bixley,  for  many  years  head  of  the 
Crows  '  Landing  Grammar  School  and  a 
recognized  educator  of  exceptional  merit, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Patterson  Gram- 
mar School  Board  to  succeed  A.  J.  Martin 
as  principal. 


The  following  teachers  of  the  Eureka 
(Nev.)  schools  have  been  re-elected:  Chas. 
Priest,  principal  of  the  High  School;  Miss 
Lottie  F.  Feeley,  Mrs.  Chryste  McGillivnay 
and  Miss  Isabelle  Merialdo.  W.  G.  Rector, 
vice-principal  of  the  High  School,  has  been 
called  into  military  service.  An  effort  will 
be  made  to  secure  a  man  to  fill  his  place. 


Prof.  J.  D.  Rogers,  who  recently  resigned 
from  the  principalship  of  the  Watsonville 
Grammar  School,  has  accepted  a  position 
as  principal  of  the  Union  Grammar  School 

at  McCloud. 

*     *     * 
One  Was  Enough  for  Johnny 

The  Sunday  School  lesson  was  from  that  scrip- 
ture which  teaches  that  if  your  brother  strike 
you  on  the  cheek,  you  should  turn  the  other  also 
and  endure  even  for  seventy  times  seven.  Johnny 
had  listened  to  his  teacher  very  attentively,  while 
she  emphasized  this  fact,  and  after  the  lesson  the 
superintendent  rose  to  make  a  few  remarks 

"Now,  boys,"  he  said,  "how  many  times  ought 
another  boy  to  strike  you  before  you  hit  him 
back?" 

"Just  about  once!"  promptly  answered  Johnny. 


UAUF  Healthy^Sirong,  !, 
nHIL  Beautiful  Eyes  n; 


Oculists    and   Physician* 
seel  Murine  Eye  Remedy 


offered  as  u  Domestic  Bye 
pounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 


guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Byes  tliat  Need 
Care.  Try  it.ii.  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting — 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist^accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Kye  Free, 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    III. 
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THE     WONDERFUL     WAR     RECORD 

ACTIVITIES    OF    BERKELEY 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

Berkeley,  Cal., 
May  31,  1918. 
Western  Journal  of  Education. 
Dear   Sirs :    - 

The  past  year  has  taught  us  Americans 
a  great  many  things.  We  have  been 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  great  interna- 
tional issue.  All  of  a  sudden  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  position  where  we  had  to 
determine  definitely  whether  or  not  we 
were  really  a  nation.  We  had  been  grow- 
ing enormously  in  territory,  population, 
and  resources.  Our  prosperity  seemed 
boundless.  In  all  things'  material  we  were 
outstripping  the  world,  but  there  had  been 
no  great  crisis  which  demanded  a  proof 
of  our  identity  as  a  Nation.  Less  than 
sixty  years  ago  we  had  decided,  after  the 
most  sanguinary  internal  strife,  that  it  was 
better  for  this  Nation  to  work  out  its  des- 
tiny as  one  Nation ;  but  the  intervening 
years  have  been  so  filled  with  material 
development  that  comparatively  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  task  of  creating  a 
real  living  organism  with  a  soul  of  its 
own.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our  people 
were  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  our  po- 
sition as  a  coming  world  power  and  were 
doing  their  best  to  direct  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  building  a  real  Nation,  but  the 
majority  were  devoting  their  attention 
chiefly  to  upbuilding  their  personal  for- 
tunes. It  is  no  wonder  that  foreign  na- 
tions believed  that  the  United  States  was  a 
country  of  business  fanatics  who  had  no 
interest  above  their  pocketbooks  and,  there- 
fore, was  not  be  feared  as  a  Nation  which 
would  fight  for  honor. 

The  United  States,  a  land  cradled  in  lib- 
erty and  founded  on  the  rock  of  justice  for 
all,  had  apparently  forgotten  the  issues  in- 
volved in  its  own  birth  and  early  develop- 
ment in  this  later  period  of  material  pros- 
perity. It  needed  the  shock  of  this  great 
war  to  prove  to  the  world  and  even  to 
ourselves  that  we  had  not  in  the  heart  of 
us  swerved  one  bit  from  our  original  prin- 
ciples. We  must  admit  that  we  had  be- 
come careless.  Sure  of  our  own  integrity 
and  trustful  of  others,  we  were  forgetting 
to  drill  our  children,  our  own  begotten  and 
those  whom  we  were  adopting,  the  sacred 
heritage  of  our  ancestors'  devotion  to  the 
ideal  of  a  common  humanity  with  freedom 
for  each  to  work  out  his  highest  and  best 
self.  We  took  too  many  things  for  grant- 
ed. So  when  the  call  to  arms  came,  it  took 
some  time  to  find  ourselves,  for  we  were 
lacking-  not  only  in  material  necessities  for 
war  but  most  of  all  in  that  national  con- 
sciousness which  alone  brings  success  in 
war.  Our  country  did  not  loom  up  in  our 
minds  instantly  as  the  one  institution 
whose  honor  must  be  preserved  at  any  cost. 
In  the  days  of  our  ease,  we  were  forgetting 
our  obligations  to  our  country.  We  were 
exalting  the  individual  to  such  an  extent 
that  personal  success  in  life  was  being  con- 
sidered above  everything  else,  and  personal 
rights,  even  personal  license,  appeared  more 
important   than   duty   and    service. 

We  have  had  a  wholesome  awakening. 
The  unspeakable  crimes  of  our  barbarous 
foes  have  shaken  complacency  and  selfish- 
ness from  their  supreme  position.  We 
know  now  that  nothing  counts  for  much 
in  the  world  except  honor,  justice,  and 
truth.  These  principles  was  born  to  main- 
tain and  we  fight  for  them  eternally  to  the 
end  that  they  shall  become  universal.     We 


have  learned  that  we  belong  to  our  coun- 
try because  she  is  more  than  a  giver  of 
bread.  Americanism  is  an  ideal.  Liberty 
and  justice  for  all  cannot  be  given  by  mere 
proclamation.  These  divine  rights  can  be 
secured  only  by  making-  country  synony- 
mous with  life.  That  is  the  great  lesson 
we  must  teach  our  children.  Their  lives — 
all  that  they  have  of  muscle,  brain,  en- 
ergy, and  enthusiasm — belong  to  their 
country.  This  great  war  will  be  won  by 
us  not  because  of  our  material  resources 
but  because  of  the  spirit  which  is  putting 
life  into  the  material  resources.  It  is  not 
the  guns  of  our  boys  which  are  going  to 
win,  but  the  motives  which  aim  the  guns. 
The  real  meaning  of  democracy  is  per- 
meating our  national  life.  It  is  becoming 
the  dominant  note  in  all  of  our  public 
thought  and  activity.  Among  all  the  edu- 
cational agencies  of  our  American  people, 
the  public  school  stands  out  as  the  one 
great  factor  for  the  teaching  of  democracy. 
This  theory  of  life  must  not  be  allowed  to 
develop  as  an  incidental  by-product  of  our 
curriculum,  but  it  must  be  made  the  pri- 
mary motive  of  all  school  work.  Our 
American  schools  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  mere  factories  for  turning  out  men 
and  women  competent  to  undertake  certain 
lines  of  work.  They  must  not  be  made 
machines  simply  for  developing  efficient 
workers.  Every  school  must  be  a  living 
organism  whose  essential  principle  is 
growth ;  to  the  end  that  every  American 
child  may  have  the  opportunity  of  free, 
spontaneous,  and  unrestricted  personal  de- 
velopment. Thus  growing  and  giving 
growth,  the  schools  and  the  schools'  prod- 
uct will  become  the  free  Nation  and  we 
shall  have  for  all  time  an  America  which 
exists  for  immortal  ideals  and,  therefore,  is 
invincible. 

The  Berkeley  High  school  has  been 
striving  to  live  up  to  these  conceptions  of 
its  responsibility.  The  appended  sum- 
mary of  its  war  activities  during  the  past 
term  constitutes  only  an  outward  mani- 
festation of  its  real  life.  The  real  life  can- 
not be  described,  neither  can  it  be  esti- 
mated because  spiritual  things  have  no 
bounds ;  but  we  citizens  of  Berkeley  can 
rest  assured  that  our  high  school  is  add- 
ing to  our  Nation  every  term  a  fresh 
stream  of  citizens  whose  hearts  are  filled 
with  the  right  American  ideals.  Our 
schools  throughout  the  Nation  are  imbued 
with  these  same  ideals,  and  as  we  give 
more  and  more  conscious  effort  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  ideals,  so  will  America's 
destiny  be  assured. 

Record  of  the  wartime  service  of  the 
Berkeley  High  school  of  the  spring  term 
of  1918: 

I.    Wartime  Service  Fund 
This     fund,     established     in     April,     1917,     and 
added    to    through    gifts    and    entertainments,    is 
used   by   the    high   school   as   a   reserve    fund    for 
various  war  uses. 

Receipts  of  this  fund: 

High    school    circus    proceeds $114.00 

Spring   vaudeville    proceeds 175.00 

Hamlet    proceeds    (dramatic    interpre- 
tation   class)    79.18 

Service  edition  of  Weekly  News 37.00 

Gift   of  graduating   class 52.00 

$457.18 
Expenditures    from    this    fund: 

Red  Cross  materials  and  yarn  made  up 

into  garments  in  the  sewing  classes..$349.50 

II.  Red  Cross 
Membership. — The  high  school  is  over  100  per 
cent  in  Red  Cross  membership,  many  of  the 
students  being  both  adult  and  junior  members. 
[n  the  school,  93  junior  memberships  were  taken 
out   this   term,   and   66   adult   memberships. 


Junior   memberships   $123.25 

Adult    memberships    68.00 


Contributions:  $191.23 

During  the  drive  of  May  20-27  con- 
tributions for  the  Second  Red 
Cross  War  Fund  were  made  by 
faculty  and  students  to  the  amount 

of    $1,200.00 

The    money    for    the    Red    Cross    ma- 
terials and  yarn  used  in  the  sewing         •    I 
classes    was    taken    from    the    War- 
time Service  Fund,  amounting  to....    $349.50 
The   following   articles   were   made   in   the.  sew-J 
iug  classes:     27   outing   flannel   dresses   for   girls, 
9  boys'  shirts,  23  children's  flannel  skirts,  7  black 
sateen  pinafores,  24  bed  shirts,  44  capes,  27  serge 
dresses,  49   shawls,  24  bed   jackets,    100   comfort 
cases,    12  pairs   of  pajamas. 

The  following  articles  have  been  knit:  8  chil-1 
dren's  caps,  9  soldiers'  sweaters,  6  pairs  of  wrist-J 
lets,  70  pairs  of  socks,  6  mufflers,  22  helmets,  1] 
baby's   bonnet. 

The  school  shops  have  made  the  following 
articles  for  the  Red  Cross:  12  packing  boxes, 
4  waste  boxes,  14  table  blocks,  1  bulletin  board. 
They  have  also  assisted  in  making  tables  aru* 
tabourettes  for  the  Red  Cross  huts  in  France,  j 
The  art  and  English  departments  united  in  del 
signing  an  Easter  Red  Cross  card,  which  was; 
sold  in  considerable  numbers  at  the  local  head- 
quarters. 

The  art  classes  designed  posters  for  the  Alfl 
year-round  Pageant  given  by  all  the  schools  in 
Berkeley  on  May  3,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Junioa 
Red   Cross   Fund. 

The  high  school  assisted  in  this  pageant  bfl 
selling  tags  ($284.95  worth)  and  by  taking  parti 
in    the    parade    and    exercises    on    the    university 

oval $284.95 

The  public  speaking  class  was  called  on  by  the} 
speakers'  committee  of  the  Second  Red  Cross 
War  Fund  to  make  speeches  in  the  drive.  Boys 
and  girls  from  this  class  spoke  at  various  gram- 
mar classes  and  at  a  woman's  meeting. 

III.    Armenian   and   Syrian    Relief 
The  interest  of  the   school  in   this   form  of  re- 
lief has  continued  steadily. 

Contributions $491.00  ! 

IV.  Belgian  Relief 

Contributions    $131. 5B 

(One     hundred     dollars     of    this    amount     was 

raised  on   Belgium's  Forget-me-not  Day  and  con» 
tributed   to  the   Belgian   Babies'   Milk   Fund.) 

V.  French   Relief 
Contributions    from    French    and    Span- 
ish  classes   $37.07 

Purchase  of   French   Liberty   Bond 20.00 


$57.07 
The  following  articles  were  made  for  French  ] 
children  by  the  French  and  Spanish  classes:  4 
suits  of  infants'  clothes,  6  pairs  of  booties,  4 
waists,  1  afghan,  72  afghan  squares,  1  sweater, 
1  cap.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  thess 
classes  both  boys  and  girls  are  knitting. 

VI.    Italian   Relief 

This   is   one   of  the   new   interests   of  the   pres- 
ent  term. 

Contributions   from   classes   $101.67 

Contributions    from    Girls'   Association.—     50. 001 


$151.67 
A  check  for  $150.00  was  given  the  Waldensian 
Committee  for  Italian  Relief,  which  Madame  An- 
gelini    represents. 

Materials  were  sent  the  high  school  from  the 
Italian  Relief  Committee  of  Berkeley,  and  una 
der  the  supervision  of  the  domestic  art  depart- 
ment the  following  garments  were  made  for  the 
Italians:  10  dresses,  3  night  dresses,  8  waists,  18 
undergarments,   1   sweater. 

VII.    Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Payment  of  last  year's  pledges , $104.87 

VIII.   Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

Payment  of  last  term's  pledges $14.00 

IX.    Food   Conservation 

The  domestic  science  classes  concentrated 
their  efforts  during  this  term  on  the  conserva; 
tion  of  wheat.  The  girls  learned  the  use  of  sub- 
stitutes. They  provided  recipes  for  the  bread, 
cake,  and  dessert  departments  of  the  Berkeley 
Mobilized   Women's    Cook-book. 

Once  a  week  all  the  pupils  in  the  school,  tin 
their  advisory  classes,  are  given  instruction  from 
food  conservation  bulletins,  which  contain  valu-j 
able  information   and  recipes. 

The  art  classes  made  posters  for  use  at  food 
conservation   meetings. 
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X.    War  Saving  Stamps 
Number   of   stamps   purchased    at   school    from 
January  7  to  May  24: 

Thrift  Stamps   (1,980)   $    495.00 

War   Savings   Stamps    (290)    1,199.61 


$1,694.61 
Total  value  of  War  Savings  Stamps  owned  by 
:eachers  and  pupils: 

Thrift    Stamps    $    655.00 

War   Savings   Stamps   4,112.00 


$4,767.00 
The  art  classes  entered  the  National  War  Sav- 
ags  Stamps  Poster  Contest,  and  one  of  the 
losters  won  a  blue  ribbon,  which  entitled  it  to 
ntrance  in  the  Poster  Exhibit  of  the  Western 
Division  of  States,  at  the  Art  Palace  in  San 
Francisco. 
Twelve  War  Savings  Societies  have  been  or- 
anized   in   the   school. 

XI.  Liberty  Bonds 

The  high  school  took  part  in  the  Liberty  Bond 
st    Parade  of  April  6,  with  a  display  of  all  the  flags 
af  the  Allies. 
Value    of    Liberty    Bonds    owned    by 

teachers   and   pupils   $50,000.00 

XII.  Miscellaneous 
The    school    shops    made    the    flag-pole    stand- 

irds  used  on  the  auditorium  stage  at  patriotic 
meetings,  the  screen  for  the  pledge  to  the  flag 
in  the  auditorium,  and  three  tables  for  the  Na- 
tional Defenders'  Club.  They  also  printed  a 
sign  for  the  Berkeley  Defense  League. 

XIII.    Boys'  Working  Reserve 

Out  of  an  enrollment  of  291  boys,  197  have 
been  enrolled  in  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  for 
summer   work. 

XIV.    Girls'  Vacation  Work 

An  opportunity  will  be  given  the  girls  to  do 
Red  Cross  work  at  the  high  school  during  the 
vacation. 

XV.    Service  Flag 

The  service  flag  of  the  Berkeley  High  school, 
5x10  feet,  was  made  in  the  sewing  classes,  and 
the  mounting  made  in  the  school  shops.  The 
stars  are  cut  from  blue  felt;  each  one  repre- 
sents the  name  of  a  high  school  student  or 
alumnus  in  the  service,  the  name  being  stitched 
on  it  in  dull  gold.  There  are  over  500  such 
stars.  The  flag  was  dedicated  at  the  final  as- 
sembly of  school,   May   31. 

XVI.  Financial  Summary 
(This  summary  does  not  include  Red  Cross 
memberships  or  contributions  made  out  of 
school,  or  Liberty  Bonds  and  War  Savings 
Stamps  bought  outside  of  school,  but  only 
funds  raised  in  the  school  itself.) 
Red   Cross: 

Junior    memberships    $    123.25 

Adult   memberships   68.00 

Through    wartime    service    fund    for 

materials    349.50 

Sale    of    tags    for    Junior    Red    Cross 

Pageant    284.95 

Contributions  for  Second   Red   Cross 

War    Fund    1,200.00 

Armenian  and   Syrian   relief  491.00 

Belgian   relief  131.57 

French    relief   57.07 

Italian  relief  151.67 

Young  Men's   Christian   Association 104.87 

Young  Women's   Christian  Association        14.00 
War  Savings  Stamps   (Thrift  and  War 

Savings)     1,694.61 


Total  of  moneys  raised  in  the  school.. ..$4,670. 49 
The  above  report,  from  the  variety  of 
its  items,  indicates  how  thoroughly  the  war 
service  spirit  has  taken  hold  of  the  Berk- 
eley High  school,  and  how  truly  it  has  be- 
come the  motive  force  of  all  departments 
of  the  school  and  of  all  student  activities. 
The  contributions  have  been  made  sponta- 
neously and  willingly ;  the  services  have 
i;  been  rendered  as  the  natural  patriotic  duty 
of  an  American  school  in  time  of  war.  In 
the  ways  recorded  above  and  in  other  ways 
that  may  be  opened  up  to  it  during  the 
next  term,  the  Berkeley  High  school  is 
trying  to  do  its  part  in  helping  to  WIN 
THE  WAR. 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  L.  BIEDENBACH. 


Some  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Adopt 
WEBSTER'S  EARLY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

BECAUSE:     It  Is  Interesting 

All  teachers  agree  that  interest  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  First  Year  history.  All  those  who 
have  used  this  text  declare  that  it  excels  in  interest.  In  it  the  story  element  prevails; 
the  personal  side  of  history  is  emphasized;  the  illustrations  are  real  side  lights;  and 
the  evolution  of  constitutions,  accounts  of  wars  and  all  other  dreary  material  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

BECAUSE :     It  Includes  the  Ancient  and  Medieval  Periods 

This  division  of  the  subject  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity.  The  plan  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  practically  all  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  by  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Utah;  and  by  more  than  one  hundred  schools  in 
California,  including  those  of  Oakland,  Sa:ramento,   Berkeley  and   San   Francisco. 

BECAUSE  :     It  Emphasizes  the  Personal  Side  of  History 

It  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  ambition  of  the  students  through  accounts  of  the  lives 
of  the  great  heroes  of  the  past.  It  gives  character  sketches  of  such  men  as  Pericles, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Justinian,  Mohammed,  Charlemagne,  William  the 
Conqueror,   Hildebrand,   Luther  and  others. 

BECAUSE:     It  Emphasizes  Particularly  the  Development  of  Civilization 

It  gives  a  complete  chapter  each  to  the  Oriental,  Classical  and  Medieval  civilization. 
The  economic,  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  various  peoples  is  fully  treated.  The 
education,  science,   art,  literature,   religion  and  morality  are  especially  emphasized. 

BECAUSE:     It  Treats  the  Countries  East  of  the  Adriatic 

It  is  the  first  text  to  give  an  adequate  treatment  of  Eastern  Europe.  Besides  the 
Byzantine  Empire  and  its  civilization,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  Serbians,  the  Bulgarians 
and  t'.ie  Russians.     It  also  gives  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Rise  and  Spread  of  Islam. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THIS  BOOK 

D.  C.  HEATH    &    COMPANY 


565   MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
CHICAGO 


WHERE    TO     STOP 

When  in  Los   Angeles 

HOT  EL    LEE 

Modern 
Sixth  at  Figueroa  Street 

Cars  from  all   Depots  pass  the  door.      Garage  next  door. 
Rates    75c  to    $3.00. 

Room  with  bath  $1.00  up 

Special   Summer  and  Weekly   Rates. 

GATESHOTEL 


Our  Los  Angeles  Hotels  are  just  outside  the 
restricted  auto  parking  district,  yet  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  all  the  new,  big  de- 
partment  stores,  also   the  theatres. 


260  Rooms 

Sixth  at  Figueroa 

$I.OO  Up 


Fireproof 


CAFE   MUSIC 
Popular  Prices 
The    Gates    is   the   handsomest,    best    built,    equipped    and 
most  lavishly   operated   popular  priced  Hotel. 


LANE'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE  BUREAU  of- 
fers reliable  free  Hotel  and  Travel  informa- 
tion and  room  reservations  in  any  Hotel  to 
readers  of  this  publication.  We  particularly  de- 
sire to  hear  from  parties,  lodges,  societies  and 
organizations  requiring  accommodations  for 
many  at  one  time.  We  can  place  you  at  any 
rate  you  desire. 

To  enable  us  to  render  you  the  Highest  Spe- 
cial Service,  give  us  all  possible  detail,  and 
enclose  stamp  for  reply,  please. 


LANE'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE   BUREAU 

Direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lane 

822  West  Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Phones:    Pico   1007.     Home  10743 


Deputy  Superintendent  M.  C.  Bettinger 
of  Los  Angeles,  in  resigning  his  position 
after  thirty-three  years  of  service,  writes 
the  following  unusual  letter,  which  will 
interest  our  readers  : 

"To  the  Board  of  Education: 

"On  the  14th  I  stated  to  two  members  of 
the  board  that  I  would  not  resign  from 
my  position  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools. 

"Since  that  time  I  have  reconsidered  the 
matter,  and  I  have  decided  not  to  seek  re- 
election at  your  hands. 

"I  am  taking  this  action  despite  the  fact 
that  I  am  urged  by  telephone  calls,  by  per- 
sonal interviews  and  by  an  amazingly  in- 
creased correspondence  to  'carry  on  the 
good  fight.' 


"I  am  charged  with  old  age.  Since  two 
years  make  but  little  relative  difference  in 
a  mature  man's  age  and  abilities,  perhaps  I 
am  the  victim  of  the  'old  age'  atmosphere 
in  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  work  in 
the  superintendent's  office  during  the  last 
two  years.  That  is,  the  working  atmos- 
phere in  the  school  superintendent's  office 
for  the  last  two  years  has  had  about  it  such 
characteristics  of  extreme  and  disagreeable 
old  age  that  it  has  been  a  very  disagreeable 
place  for  me  to  work. 

"There  has  been  no  song  in  anyone's 
heart ;  no  one  has  laughed;  no  one  has 
even  smiled.  It  has  been  an  ancient  atmos- 
phere— testy,  fitful,  querulous — an  impossi- 
ble atmosphere  for  anyone  who  has  a  spirit 
of  youth  in  him.  Therefore  I  now  say  to 
the  board  of  education  that  I  do  riot  care 
longer  to  stay  in  it." 
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NORTHERN    CALIFORNIA    SCHOOL 
NOTES 


Principal  Drew  of  Orland  has  resigned 
to  take  charge  of  a-  district  near  Richmond. 
Ralph  Camper  of  Williams  has  been  elected 
to  take  charge  of  the  school  at  a  salary 
of  $2,000. 


Principal  J.  M.  Osborn  of  the  Nord  Ave- 
nue School,  Chico,  has  resigned  and  will 
enter  another  line  of  work. 


Superintendent  C.  C.  Hughes  of  Sacra- 
mento is  spending  his  vacation  giving  a  se- 
ries of  lectures  at  the  Oregon  University 
Summer  School. 


Principal  Kline  of  Live  Oak  and  Princi- 
pal Kimball  of  Yuba  City  have  retired  from 
the  work.  This  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
profession,  as  both  these  men  have  done 
valiant  service  in  the  field.  We  wish  them 
every  success  in  their  new  work. 


Oroville  has  about  completed  her  new 
high  school.  When  ready  for  use,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  best  for  its  size  in  this  end 
of  the  State. 


Principal  Hennessey  of  Grass  Valley  will 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  supervision  of 
all  the  schools  of  his  city.  A  new  principal 
of  the  High  School  will  be  chosen  to  work 
under  Superintendent  Hennessey. 


H.  J.  Wilcox,  instructor  in  biology  and 
science  in  the  Red  Bluff  High  School,  be- 
comes principal  of  the  Placerville  High 
School.  He  took  with  him  Principal  D.  C. 
Elder  of  the  Lincoln  Grammar  School  of 
Red  Bluff,  who  will  teach  agriculture. 


Red  Bluff  lost  both  grade  principals  this 
summer  through  resignation.  Mr.  Albert 
Williams,  who  has  served  '  acceptably  as 
principal  of  the  Monroe  School,  will  prob- 
ably give  up  the  calling  and  enter  rail- 
roading. 


Superintendent  J.  D.  Sweeney  has  been 
re-elected  district  superintendent  of  the 
Red  Bluff  schools  for  four  years.  During 
the  early  summer  he  delivered  a  series  of 
addresses  before  the  summer  session  of 
the  Chico  Normal,  illustrating  them  by. his 
set  of  125  slides  on   California  history. 


The  Chico  Summer  School  was  well  at- 
tended, considering  the  conditions.  One 
lone  young  man  enrolled  for  the  work. 
Several  strong  instructors  were  placed  upon 
the  program  by  Acting  President  E.  I. 
Miller. 


This  end  of  the  State  extends  greeting 
to  th  new  president  of  the  Chico  Normal. 
We  assure  Mr.  Osenbaugh  that  the  educa- 
tors of  this  section  will  be  ready  to  give 
him  hearty  co-operation  in  whatever  "line 
he  chooses,  as  the  educational  leader  of 
this  part  of  the  State,  to  follow  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  cause  of  education.  Wel- 
come, Mr.  Osenbaugh,  to  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, with  her  fruit  and  her  flowers,  her 
sunshine  and  her  rain. 


rather  than  three  years'  normal  course. 
There  are  two  sides  to  this  matter,  and 
with  the  growing  demands  upon  teachers 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  three-year 
term  will  come  sooner  or  later. 


APPLIED    BUSINESS    CALCULATION 


By  C.  E.  Birch,  New  York 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

To  those  teachers  who  realize  the  im- 
portance of  rapid,  accurate  calculation  m 
number  work,  "Applied  Business  Calcula- 
tion" will  carry  an  appeal.  Everyone  is 
aware  that  in  the  counting  room  and  the 
business  office  the  demand  is  for  young 
■  men  and  young  women  who  have  such  a 
mastery  of  the  four  fundamental  processes 
and  their  use  in  business  computation  that 
their  work  is  always  marked  by  speed  and 
accuracy. 

This  handy  pad  presents  ninety-five  drills 
and  ninety-five  tests,  together  with  plans 
for  final  examinations.  The  typographical 
arrangement  of  such  exercise  will  save 
much  valuable  time  for  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  for  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity 
of  copying  examples.  The  exercises  are 
entirely  practical  and  may  be  used  to  sup- 
plement a  textbook,  or  independently.  The 
plan  of  the  entire  series  of  exercises  in- 
volves, though,  four  steps — (1)  teaching; 
(2)   practice;    (3)  the  test;    (4)   review. 

This  pad  has  been  carefully  graded  and 
should  find  ready  use  in  the  sixth,  seventh 
or  eighth  grades,  and  for  review  in  the 
junior  high  school   and   commercial   school. 


F.  O.  Mower,  formerly  principal  of  Ma- 
dera High  School,  has  been  elected  princi- 
pal of  the  Courtland  School  at  an  increased 
salary.  Mr.  Mower  has  a  splendid  record 
jf  many  years'  efficient  service.  The  Ma- 
dera High  School  made  great  progress  dur- 
ing his  principalship,  and  the  pupils  who 
enter  the  university  hold  high  credits. 
Courtland  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  se- 
cured his  services. 


Superintendent  Geo.  Schultzberg,  who 
has  made  a  state-wide  record  on  consolida- 
tion of  schools  and  efficiency  in  the  conduct 
of  the  schools  of  Monterey  county,  has  re- 
signed, and  has  taken  up  educational  war 
camp  work  in  Oklahoma.  Miss  Mignon, 
who  has  been  Mr.  Schultzberg's  assistant 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  very  able  and 
efficient  young  woman,  has  been  appointed 
to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term.  It  is  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Schultzberg's  name,  how- 
ever, will  go  on  the  ballot  for  re-election. 
There  will  be  no  opposing  candidate. 


Oakland  has  elected  fifty-one  new  teach- 
ers for  1918-1919. 


J.  E.  Corbett,  formerly  of  Watsonville. 
lias  been  elected  to  a  position  in  the  Wil- 
merding  School,   San   Francisco. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chico  Nor- 
mal have  gone  upon  record  as  favoring  two 


Dr.  Herbert  True  has  been  elected  to 
take  charge,  of  the  physical  unfit  in  the  Los 
Angeles  city  schools. 


THE  POLITICAL  OUTLOOK  FOR 

ELECTION     OF     SCHOOL 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

For  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
— Mark  Keppel,  Superintendent  Los  An- 
geles county  ;  Edward  Hyatt,  incumbent ; 
Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  of  Secondary 
Education. 

For  County  Superintendent  of  Schools : 
In  Los  Angeles,  Tehama  and  Butte  there 
will  be  no  elections,  as  these  counties  work 
under  the  county  charter  system. 

In  the  following  counties  the  superin- 
tendents are  fortunate  in  having  no  oppos- 
ing candidates:  Perle  Sanderson,  Colusa; 
Wm.  H.  Hanlon,  Contra  Costa;  S.  M. 
Chaney,  Glenn;  James  B.  Davidson,  Marin; 
Geo.  Schultzberg,  Monterey;  Lena  Jack- 
son, Napa;  Irene  Burns,  Placer;  Mrs.  Kate 
Donnelly,  Plumas  ;  Raymond  Cree,  River- 
side ;  W.  J.  Cagney,  San  Benito;  Minnie  V. 
Lehner,  Santa  Barbara;  Grace  Stanley,  San 
Bernardino;  John  A.  Anderson,  San  Joa- 
quin; Roy  Cloud,  San  Mateo;  Lizzie  Vaga- 
des,  Sutter ;  G.  P.  Morgan,  Tuolumne ; 
James  A.  Reynolds,  Ventura;  Harriet  S. 
Lee,  Yolo ;  Mrs.  Sabra  Greenhalge,  Ama- 
dor;  Jos.  M.  Hamilton,  Del  Norte;  Minerva 
Ferguson,  Lake ;  A.  Roncovieri,  San  Fran- 
cisco; A.  F.  Shibley,  Imperial;  Belle  Alex- 
ander, Sierra;  and  Charlotte  Cunningham, 
Shasta. 

The  candidates  in  the  following  counties 
are  as  follows :  Alameda,  Geo.  W.  Frick, 
incumbent;  Geo.  A.  Edgar,  Eldorado;  S.  B. 
Wilson,  incumbent;  Miss  M.  A.  Kelly,  E. 
J.  Fitzgerald ;  Fresno,  A.  E.  Balch,  Prin- 
cipal Edwards ;  Kern,  L.  E.  Chenoweth, 
incumbent,  M'iss  Jean  Durnal ;  Kings,  J.  E. 
Meadows,  incumbent,  Miss  ,  M.  L.  Rich- 
mond ;  Mendocino,  Mrs.  Anne  Porterfield, 
incumbent,  Roy  Good;  Modoc,  Mrs.  Nellie 
B.  Harris,  incumbent,  Miss  Belle  McEl- 
waine  ;  Nevada,  R.  J.  Fitzgerald,  incumbent, 
Elizabeth  Richards ;  Orange,  R.  P.  Mitchell, 
incumbent,  B.  L.  Beswick ;  Sacramento, 
Carolyne  Webb,  Peter  J.  Kramer;  San 
Diego,  J.  L.  West,  incumbent,  Hugh  J. 
Baldwin,  Mrs.  Viola  Norwood  Crawford ; 
Santa  Clara,  D.  S.  Bateman,  incumbent, 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Glasson,  Miss  Agnes  Howe; 
Santa  Cruz,  Mary  E.  Morgan,  Edna  H. 
Young,  Cecil  Davis,  Cora  E.  Blodgett; 
Solano,  D.  H.  White,  incumbent,  Jasper  J. 
Finney;  Sonoma,  Ben.  Ballard,  Jesse  F. 
Prestwood,  O.  S.  Staton,'  Ida  F.  Marshall ; 
Stanislaus,  Frank  Bacon,  incumbent,  A.  G. 
Elmore ;  Tulare,  J.  E.  Buchman,  incumbent, 
A.  M.  Simmons,  C.  E.  Horsman ;  Yuba, 
Jennie  Malaley,  incumbent,  Anna  Mc- 
Kenna ;  Humboldt,  Hugh  B.  Stewart,  Rob- 
ert A.  Bugbee,  Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Zane; 
Merced,  Miss  Sheehy,  incumbent,  Mrs.  Sill- 
man;  Madera,  Craig  Cunningham,  incum- 
bent, Mr.  Johnson ;  Siskiyou,  George  E. 
Townes  and  Mrs.  Kate  Horn ;  Inyo,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Clarke,  incumbent,  and  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Connor. 

#     ■  ±       * 
WESTERN    SCHOOL    NEWS 

Roy  Stover  was  re-elected  city  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  San  Bernardino 
July  1,  1918. 

$•       ^       ^ 

L.  W.  Babcock,  formerly  superintendent 
of  Mendocino  county,  has  been  re-elected 
principal  of  the  El  Monte  Union  High 
school  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
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CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  KANSAS   CITY  ,  MO. 

Steinway  Hall  flat  iron  Bloc,  Munsey  Bld'g.'"*  "'*       NEW  York  Life  Bld'G. 

ST.  PAUL  CHATTANOOGA.TENN.  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
EXCHANGE  BANK  BLDG. TEMPLE   COURT                         CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  BLOC 


California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

STATE-ACCREDITED 

2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  Cal. 


At  present  there  is  a 
tremendous  growth  in 
industries  and  that 
means  an  increased  de- 
mand for  designers  in 
industrial  arts,  and  for 
teachers  of  design  in 
the    schools. 

Plan   to    attend   its 

SUMMER    SESSION 

JUNE  24  to 

AUGUST    3 

Write    for    catalog   for 
fuller   information 


FREDERICK  H.  MEYER,  Director 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,    Common   Roller,    each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,    Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring   Roller,  Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c   to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage  for  Face   and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence.    Hotel    Regent.    562    Sutter.    Douglas    2260 


The  Children's  Lark 

Halite r  s/ow 
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Hear      the  mea  -  dow  -  lark. 

A  collection  of  song  themes,    taken 
from    the  songs   of  the    Meadow   Lark    of 
California.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  themes. 
These   words  have   been  written  to  suit  young 
children. 


—v — 

Price  50<t 
Published    by 

Elite  Music  Co. 

Los  AHos,  Calif. 


Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 

Send  check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  CaL 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

''Absolutely    Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD    H.    KEMP,    Mgr. 

833     MARKET    STREET         -         SAN     FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter   2130 

Residence.    IR41     Devisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office   Hours:    11   a.   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Orlipr     Hnur^    hv     Appointment 


IRVIN   S.    1'RESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official    Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware.    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

MOISe-Klinkncr  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


WILLIAM    H.    KEITH 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Residence  Studio:    1280  Vallejo   Street 

San   Francisco 


S.  F.  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY 

1818  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TIVOLI 

San  Francisco's  Picture  Palace 

Every,  film  a  masterpiece 

Eddy    Street,    near    Powell 


BEST    IN    1835 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


■THEAMERICAN  CRAYON- CO 

,     ESTABLI  SH'ED   -  :  1  335 


TRACT.' HARK. 


BEST    IN    1918 


MacRorie   &   McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND    NURSERYMEN 

Edwin  Hoff,  mgr.  Retail  Oept. 

141   POWELL  ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO 

Nurseries — San  Mateo 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly    Mark    Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the   University  of   California 
California    and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,   1918 
Courses  in 

LIFE.     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK.    NORMAL    ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 

CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 


James  E.  Power 


T.   J.   Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


P 


owe 


PHONE.  PROSPECT  69 


Branchei  k^M 


JOBBER,  (q 


2750  BR0ADWMT 

OAKLAND 
1213  EYE  STREET 


690  Van  }(eS5  Jive.    San  franc 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the    skilful    use    of    Nature's    great    remedial   agencies,    and  let   them   plan    and   worry  for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let    us    send    you    an   illustrated   booklet   which   will   tell    you    all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELEN  \  SANITARIUM 

>.  SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL  SALE ! 

All  our  $30.00  Suits  reduced  to  $20.00 
All  our  $35.00  Suits  reduced  to  $25.00 
All  our  $40.00  Suits  reduced  to  $30.00 

Every  order  receives  our  personal 
attention. 

Our   expenses   are   light   and   you    will 
find   our   prices   correspond- 
ingly low 

C.  H.  NEUHAUS  &  CO., 
Merchant  Tailor 

Westbank  Building 

Second  Floor. 

830  MARKET  STREET,  Corner  Ellis 

TELEPHONE  GARFIELD  1023 


REGISTER  IN  THE 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at    Salaries 
Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
IN   THE   WORLD 


BERKELEY 
LOS  ANGELES 


-California   Offices — 

2161    Shattuck   Avenue 
533  Citizens  Natl.   Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  met,  of  integr'tv  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


An  account  with  this  institution 
will  afford  you  benefits,  advan- 
tages and  protection  of  inestim- 
able value.  TODAY  is  a  good 
time  to  open  an  account. 

Statewide  Service 

BANK  OF  ITALY 

Savings — Commercial — Trust 
Resources      -     -     -     $79,000,000.00 

142,500  Depositors 
Head  Office  —  San  Francisco 


THRU    SERVICE 
To 

Chico,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Yuba  City  and  all 

Sacramento  Valley 

Points   on    Northern   Electric   Ry. 

Parlor  Observation  Cars  on  trains 
leaving  San  Francisco  7:20  a.  m. 
and  4:40  p.  m.  run  direct  to  Chico. 

Excursion   Rates  for  Week-end  Trips 

Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern  Ry. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FERRY  DEPOT 
Phone  Sutter  2339 


MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS 

The  only  complete  stock  on  the  Coast 

Prompt  and  Careful  Service 

Write  for  new   catalog 

No.   917 

Illustrating    our    complete    line    of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

SANITARY    APPLIANCES— SMITH 
HEATING    SYSTEMS 

PLAYGROUND    APPARATUS 

SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 

MANUAL    TRAINING    EQUIPMENT 

C.   F.   W E B E R  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

San  Francisco  Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

985   MARKET   STREET  100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 

Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN   ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or   phone   at  our  expense,   if  mail  is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.   C.   Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service   on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,   LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kearny   5959 
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MEETINGS 
Bay    Section    the    California    Teachers'    Association 


Wm. 
W.    L.    Glascock,    Sec- 


J.    Cooper,   President,    Oakland,    Cal. ; 
retary,    San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary,   Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women  s  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Elsie  North- 
rup,   Secretary,   San   Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  Califnroia  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion ;  E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy,  President ;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa   Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools.  _      „      _.     ,         _      . , 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  Mrs. 
Agnes    Ray,    George   W.    Stone. 
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H.\KK   WAGNER,  Managing  Editor.  . 

EDWARD    HYATT,    Supt.    of    Public    Instruction,    Editor 

of  Official  Department. 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER,  Associate  Editor,  Washington 
Irving  School,  San  Francisco. 
'  Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of    men    and    measures. 
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Special   Interest  to  School  Trustees,   etc.,  desired. 
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SUMMARY    OF   PROGRESS    IN 
SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

California  Library  Association, 
June   18-22,   1918. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  a  cross  section  of 
the  shell  of  a  chambered  nautilus  will  have 
a  good  mental  picture  of  the  progress  of 
school  library  service  in  California  during  the 
last  seven  years.  It  commenced  and  continued 
for  many  years  with  small  service  given  by 
tiny  school  district  libraries.  It  has  devel- 
oped into  comprehensive  service  through 
co-operation  with  county  free  libraries. 

Prior  to  1911,  the  school  libraries  were 
held  in  the  grip  of  a  deadening  inertia  that 
made  growth  impossible.  A  large  percent- 
age of  unused  books  was  accepted  as  a  con- 
dition that  must  be  expected,  not  remedied. 
As  teachers  and  trustees  changed  frequent- 
ly, there  was  no  one  in  particular  who  was 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  library  was 
merely  a  collection  of  books  of  little  use. 
There  hadn't  been  any  direct  connection 
made  between  any  large  library  with  a 
trained  librarian  and  the  schools. 

Each  teacher  expected  little  and  received 
little.  A  few  supplementary  books,  possi- 
bly a  few  books  for  general  reading,  and  a 
map,  a  chart,  or  a  globe,  exhausted  the 
small  library  fund.  How  could  one  expect 
large  library  service  with  small  funds  when 
operating   independently? 

In  1911,  seven  boards  of  school  trustees 
in  one  of  the  smallest  counties  of  Califor- 
nia commenced  to  have  growing  pains  ed- 
ucationally and  stretched  themselves  away 
from  their  previous  narrow,  cramped  ideas 
and  asked  that  their  school  libraries  might 


co-operate  with  a  larger  library  that  would 
widen  the  horizon  for  their  teachers  and 
pupils.  It  was  the  beginning  of  county  free 
library  service  far  the  schools  of  this  state. 

Since  that  beginning  was  made  seven 
years  ago,  about  fourteen  hundred  schools 
have  joined  the  county  free  libraries  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Five  counties  are  units  in  school 
library  service,  viz.,  Kings,  San  Benito,  Sis- 
kiyou, Trinity,  and  Yolo. 

There  are  a  number  of  counties  that  have 
only  from  three  to  eight  school  districts 
to  join,  and  they  also  will  be  units,  viz., 
Butte,  Colusa,  Inyo,  Imperial,  Lassen,  Ma- 
dera, Tehama,  Ventura,  and  Sutter. 


Milton   J.   Ferguson,   President  of  the   California   Library  Asso- 
ciation, and  Librarian  of  the  State   Library.     Mr.   Fergu- 
son is  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  the  late  J.  G. 
Gillis    in    giving    Library    Service    to    every 
community   center   in    California 

There  are  large  counties,  that  have  many 
school  districts,  that  have  joined  the  county 
free  library.  Los  Angeles  county  has  one 
hundred  four  districts  belonging;  Fresno 
has  ninety-eight  school  districts  receiving 
service,  and  in  a  year  and  a  half's  time 
sixty-two  school  districts  have  joined  the 
Kern  County  Free  Library.  Nearly  every 
county  where  the  county  free  library  is  in 
operation  is  giving  school  library  service 
either  to  a  few  or  to  many  school  districts. 

When  the  county  librarians  commenced 
to  serve  the  schools  seven  years   ago,  the 


teachers  expected  only  an  enlarged  service 
in  books  and  possibly  a  new  map,  globe  or 
chart.  Visits  made  by  the  county  librarians 
to  the  schools  and  by  the  teachers  to  the 
county  library  headquarters  have  helped  to 
bring  about  a  mutual  understanding  that 
has  revealed  the  needs  of  the  schools  to  the 
librarians  and  the  resources  of  the  library 
to  the  teachers. 

The  central  collection  of  supplementary 
books  in  the  county  libraries  has  become 
large  enough  in  many  counties  to  supply 
fully  all  the  requests  made  by  the  teachers 
and  in  addition  all  the  books  desired  for 
home  reading  are  furnished  from  the  gen- 
eral  collection   in   the   county  library. 

Hundreds  of  schools  in  California  are  re- 
ceiving that  valuable  little  pa- 
per called  "Current  Events," 
and  in  addition  magazines  like 
the  National  Geographic,  St. 
Nicholas,  and  Popular  Me- 
chanics for  the  children  and 
professional  magazines  for  the 
teachers. 

As  the  county  free  library 
service  to  schools  progressed, 
it  became  apparent  that  it 
could  include  the  circulation 
of  stereographs,  picture  and 
music  records. 

Several  of  the  counties  have 
thousands  of  classified  stere- 
ographs and  have  made  them 
accessible  to  the  schools.  Our 
county  has  over  eight  thou- 
sand stereographs  that  corre- 
late with  the  subjects  taught 
in  school.  Each  school  is 
supplied  with  a  tereoscope 
and  the  stereographs  are  cir- 
culated to  them  the  same  as 
books  are  circulated. 

The  desirability  of  using 
stereographs  in  any  school 
cannot  be  questioned,  but  in 
the  rural  schools,  where  often 
there  are  as  many  grades  as 
there  are  pupils,  the  value  of 
stereographs  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. There  may  be  one 
boy  in  a  seventh  grade  who 
is  studying-  the  Panama  Can 
is  studying  the  Panama  Canal. 
Unless  he  is  supplied  with 
outside  help  his  information 
is  limited  to  a  map  and  a  few 
paragraphs  in  his  school  ge- 
ography. 

With  co-operation  from  a 
county  free  library  such  a 
child  may  have  an  interesting  book  tell- 
ing fully,  yet  in  simple  language,  the 
story  of  the  Panama  Canal,  magazine 
articles  concerning  it,  and  stereographs 
illustrating  the  construction  of  the  canal 
and  giving  a  vivid  idea  of  the  locks. 
Hundreds  of  children  in  country  schools 
are  having  history,  geography  and  litera- 
ture made  intensely  interesting  for  them 
by  means  of  suitable  books,  magazines  and 
stereographs. 

Few     children     leave     school     with     any 
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knowledge  or  appreciation  of  either  art  or 
music.  Their  opportunities  along  those  two 
lines  are  rapidly  being  enlarged  through 
county  free  library  service. 

Quite  a  number  of  schools  in  several 
counties  that  have  joined  the  county  free 
libraries  have  picture  frames  with  detacha- 
ble backs  and  the  county  librarian  circu- 
lates to  them  the  best  in  art.  Pamphlets 
are  sent  to  the  teachers  with  information 
about  the  pictures  and  the  artists  so  that 
the  children  may  have  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  them.  During  the  year  these 
pictures  are  exchanged,  the  same  as  the 
books  are,  thus  making  it  possible  for  chil- 
dren, even  in  the  most  remote  school  dis- 
tricts, to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  great 
masters  and  masterpieces.  The  beautiful 
and  wonderful  places  all  over  the  world 
are  brought  before  them  through  the  Men- 
tor Magazine,  National  Geographic,  Perry 
pictures  and  many  other  sources. 

The  almost  universal,  yet  ungratified,  de- 
sire for  music,  is  shown  in  the  unused  pian- 
os and  organs  in  the  schools  in  California. 
The  only  instrument  that  adapts  itself  to 
all  people  and  places  is  a  music  machine. 
Even  music  machines  may  prove  a  failure 
when  installed  in  schools  with  limited  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  records  and  with  peo- 
ple purchasing  records  who  do  not  have  an 
appreciation  of  the  best  music  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  music  records  correlate 
with   the  subjects  taught  in   school. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  as  ex- 
travagant and  useless  for  a  school  to  pur- 
chase a  music  machine  and  then  not  be  able 
to  have  a  sufficient  number  and  suitable 
kind  of  records  as  it  is  to  purchase  a  piano 
for  a  school  and  not  have  anyone  to  play 
it.  There  are  few,  if  any,  rural  schools  that 
can  afford  to  purchase  all  the  records  need- 
ed. Records,  like  books,  become  dead  stock 
unless  it  is  possible  to  obtain  them  from  a 
central  collection  from  which  they  may  be 
circulated. 

Several  county  librarians  in  California 
have  shown  that  the  circulation  of  music 
records  to  the  rural  schools  is  not  only 
feasible,  but  a  decided  success. 

Teachers  are  learning  by  actual  use  that 
music  records  do  not  mean  aimless  enter- 
tainment, but  that  they  are  strong  factors 
in  bringing  interest  into  and  a  finer  under- 
standing of  the  subjects  taught  in  school. 
Story-telling  records  are  a  wonderful  help 
in  teaching  the  children  expression  in 
reading. 

Sets  of  colored  pictures  of  birds,  supple- 
mented with  nature  study  records  giving 
the  bird  notes,  are  a  fine  means  of  famil- 
iarizing the  children  with  the  birds  that 
are  harmful  and  should  be  exterminated 
and  with  ones  that  are  helpful  in  conserv- 
ing fruit,  grain,  and  other  foods. 

Records  for  folk  dances,  calisthenics  and 
various  forms  of  physical  education  show 
that  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the 
idea  expressed  in  Browning's  lines,  "Not 
soul  helps  flesh  more  now  than  flesh  helps 
soul." 

Penmanship  and  typewriting  are  relieved 
of  their  tedium  by  records  that  give  a  ryth- 
mic count  and  accented  beat  by  which  the 
student  can  gradually  accelerate  his  speed. 

Historical  records  impress  upon  students 
the  fine  speeches  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world. 

The  masterpieces  of  literature  are  better 
understood  when  illustrated  by  records. 

Appreciation  of  the  best  music  becomes 


a    reality   to   children    through    hearing   the 
records  of  the  world's  finest  musicians. 

There  has  been  decided  progress  the  last 
few  years  in  making  this  connection  be- 
tween the  music  records  and  the  schools. 
One  county  librarian  in  less  than  two  years 
has  made  a  collection  of  about  three  hun- 
dred music  records  that  correlate  with  the 
school  subjects.  The  collection  also  in- 
cludes many  records  to  teach  appreciation 
of  music. 

Seventeen  of  the  schools  in  that  county 
have  purchased  music  machines  in  order 
that  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  may  have 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  through  the 
circulation  of  records  from  the  central  col- 
lection in  the  county  free  library. 

One  could  not  tell  completely  of  prog- 
ress in  school  library  service  and  omit  the 
change  that  is  taking  place  in  the  teachers' 
libraries  of  California.  There  is  a  state  law 
that  requires  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  two 
dollars  for  granting  or  renewing  teachers' 
certificates.  One  dollar  of  each  fee  is  used 
for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  teachers' 
library.  For  the  year  1916-17,  the  funds 
for  teachers'  libraries  in  the  fifty  -  eight 
counties  amounted  to  $7,041  and  the  libra- 
ries contained  77,610  volumes. 

These  libraries  are  located  in  the  offices 
of  the  school  superintendents.  Their  many 
duties  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  give 
the  attention  that  is  necessary  for  the  wise 
selection  of  books  and  for  their  distribution 
after  they  are  purchased.  The  result  has 
been   practically  unused   teachers'   libraries. 

Since  the  establishment  of  county  free 
libraries  in  California,  nineteen  of  the  school 
superintendents  have  each  caused  the  teach- 
ers' library  to  be  transferred  to  the  county 
free  library  in  order  that  the  teachers  shall 
be  able  to  have  purchased  and  sent  to  them 
the  professional  books  and  magazines  that 
they  desire.  There  is  one  teachers'  library 
that  joined  a  county  free  library  that  has 
over  one  thousand  card  holders  among  the 
teachers.  Teachers  will  use  these  libraries 
when  it  is  in  charge  of  a  trained  librarian 
whose  business  it  is  to  purchase  the  books 
and  magazines  they  wish  and  attend  to 
their   distribution. 

One  phase  of  library  service  that  is  in  its 
'  infancy,   when   it   should   be   full   grown,   is 
teaching  children  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  resources  of  a  library. 

In  one  normal  school  of  California  it  is 
compulsory  for  each  sutdent  to  take  library 
training.  These  students  in  their  practice 
teaching  take  their  training  classes  to  the 
normal  school  library  and  teach  them  how 
to  use  it.  One  knows  a  direct  connection 
has  been  made  between  the  library  and  the 
school  when  a  fifth  grade  class  is  seen  look- 
ing up  references  in  books  and  magazines 
under  the  guidance  of  a  student  teacher 
who  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  trained 
librarian. 

In  one  of  the  counties  of  California,  the 
county  free  library  is  located  adjacent  to 
the  elementary  school.  The  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  take  turns  one 
.  day  each  week  in  spending  one  period  of 
about  forty  minutes  in  the  county  free  li- 
brary. The  teacher  accompanies  the  class 
and  is  responsible  for  their  behavior. 

The  county  librarian  and  her  three  assist- 
ants take  groups  of  four  children,  make 
known  to  them  the  resources  of  the  library, 
and  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  the  books 
and  magazines.  The  children  take  as  great 
interest  in  learning  to  use  the  card  catalog 


as  they  would  in  a  delightful  game  and  vol- 
untarily give  up  the  recess  period  in  order 
to  have  more  time  to  spend  unraveling  the 
mysteries  and  unearthing  the  riches  of  the 
library. 

By  means   of  continuous,   systematic  in- 
struction,   the    children    are    becoming    in- 
dependent   users    of    the    library    and    have  i 
opened  to  them  a  storehouse  of  help  and  1 
pleasure  that  will  last  as  long  as  they  live.  "J 

That  this  instruction  that  has  commenced 
in  the  elementary  and  the  normal  schools 
should  continue  all  along  the  line  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  statement  made  by 
the  committee  on  co  -  operation  between 
county  free  libraries  and  high  schools:  "In 
order  that  the  schools  may  receive  the  larg- 
est benefits  from  the  library,  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  your  committee  that  all  teachers 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  training 
in  library  work,  and  to  this  end  that  all 
normal  schools  and  departments  of  educa- 
tion in  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state 
should  include  such  training  in  their  pro- 
fessional courses  for  teachers." 

This  committee  report  represented  an-1 
other  step  in  progress  in  high  school  library 
advancement.  In  the  last  four  years  one- 
tenth  of  the  three  hundred  nine  high  school 
libraries  of  California  have  joined  various 
county  free  libraries  and  by  doing  so  have 
greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  their  li- 
braries. To  further  increase  this  efficiency 
the  high  school  principals  at  their  conven- 
tion in  Oakland  on  April  13,  1918,  adopted 
a  plan  that  has  a  co-operative  business  ba- 
sis as  a  uniform  plan  for  all  high  schools 
that  receive  county  free  library  service. 

One  decidedly  progressive  step  taken  by 
high  school  representatives  has  been  the 
enacting  of  the  following  law :  "No  libra- 
rian shall  be  employed  for  more  than  two  J 
hours  a  day  in  any  high  school,  unless  such 
librarian  holds  a  high  school  certificate  or 
a  special  teachers'  certificate  in  library  craft, 
technique  and  use,  of  secondary  grade, 
granted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  code." 

Supplementary  book  reports  made  re- 
cently by  the  county  librarians  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Board  of  Education  show  an 
almost  phenomenal  development  in  school 
library  service  to  the  hundreds  of  school 
districts  that  have  joined  county  free  li- 
braries. 

They  are   sending  books,  apparatus   and  j 
magazines   and   in   many  instances    stereo- 
graphs, pictures  and  music  records  to  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  teachers  and 
to  almost  sixty  thousand  children. 

Many  expressions  of  appreciation  reach 
the  librarians  from  the  teachers.  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
teacher  in  a  remote  district  to  the  county 
librarian  who  gave  library  service  to  her 
school,  and  sums  up  in  a  few  words  the 
contrast  between  the  stereotyped  school 
library  and  the  constant  circulation  of  fresh 
books  from  a  central  collection. 

She  wrote :  "I  never  dreamed  of  such  a 
treasure  house  in  the  days  when'I  used  to 
stand  before  the  shelves  of  the  old  school 
library.  The  children  did  not  want  what 
was  there  and  I  could  not  blame  them. 
Now,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  rub  the  ring 
which  our  fairy  godfathers,  the  supervisors, 
have  provided  for  us  and  the  books  are 
there."  Mrs.  May  Dexter  Henshall. 

School   Library~Organizer,   California 
State  Library. 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE  FOR  THE  CHILD 

OF  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL  AGE 
From  the  Standpoint  of  the  Librarian: 

Before  the  clay  of  the  children's  room  in 
the  public  library,  when  children  of  school 
age  were  barred  from  most  libraries  by  an 
arbitrary  age  limit,  the  school  laws  of  a 
number  of  states  provided  for  libraries  in 
the  elementary  schools.  When  children's 
reading  began  to  be  seriously  considered  by 
the  public  libraries,  children's  departments 
were  established  and  these  began  with  vary- 
ing degrees  of  intelligence  and  efficiency 
to  supplement  the  library  work  of  the 
schools.  Since  then  questions  as  to  the 
inter-relation,  the  respective  function  and 
the  control  of  the  two  institutions  have 
been  so  consistently  discussed  that  the 
phrase  "co-operation  with  the  schools"  has 
become  distinctly  bromide  in  library  cir- 
cles. 

The  school  has  certain  marked  advan- 
tages over  the  library  in  furnishing  proper 
reading  for  children.  First  and  most  ob- 
viously the  public  school  reaches  practi- 
cally all  the  children  of  the  community, 
while  the  public  library  at  best  draws  to 
its  children's  room  a  comparatively  small 
per  cent  of  them.  Second,  the  school  has 
much  better  opportunity  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual need  of  the  child  than  has  the 
library.  It  is  no  longer  taken  for  granted 
that  unlimited  and  indsicriminate  reading 
on  the  part  of  the  child  is  necessarily  an 
advantage.  The  librarian  may  select  her 
books  with  the  greatest  care,  may  do  her 
utmost  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the 
children  themselves  and  may  conscientious- 
ly peruse  the  course  of  study,  yet  she  can- 
not possibly  understand  the  intellectual  and 
social  needs  of  each  child  as  can  the  teacher 
who  at  least  has  the  chance  to  know  her 
pupils  in  their  relationship  to  many  things 
besides  books. 

,  If  the  librarian,  partly  through  lack  of 
opportunity  and  partly  through  lack  of 
knowledge  and  training  in  the  principles 
of  pedag'ogy  is  unable  to  give  the  most  in- 
telligent help  to  children  of  the  elementary 
school  ag'e,  so  the  teacher,  partly  through 
lack  of  training  in  the  use  of  books  and 
libraries  and  partly  through  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  children's  books  themselves  is  often 
unable  to  seize  her  superior  opportunities. 
This  mutual  ignorance  of  the  technique  of 
each  other's  profession  is  being .  relieved 
somewhat  by  the  efforts  of  the  library 
school  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of  the 
normal  school  on  the  other  hand.  Granted 
this  increased  understanding  of  each 
other's  aims  and  methods,  the  relation  of 
the  teacher  and  the  librarian  should  be  such 
that  the  teacher  would  find  at  her  disposal 
the  librarian's  expert  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren's books  to  supplement  her  own  under- 
standing of  the  children's  needs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  librarian  would  profit  by 
the  teacher's  superior  grasp  of  the  child's 
need  if  the  teacher  could  send  or  bring  her 
pupils  to  the  library  for  definite  books  and 
material  not  available  in  the  school,  and  if 
she  would  herself  consult  with  the  librarian 
about  the  children  who  make  constant  use 
of  the  children's  room.  This  of  course  is 
possible  only  when  the  school  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  public  library. 

The  existence  of  an  elementary  school 
library  and  its  relation  to  other  library 
agencies  involve  the  question  of  mainten- 
ance and  control,  for  there  can  be  no 
library  without  funds  and  there  can  be  no 
expenditures  of  funds  without  authority 
and  responsibility.     Many  of  the  early  laws 


that  we  spoke  of  as  providing"  for  school 
libraries  had  the  same  defect  that  many 
later  library  laws  have  had;  they  permitted 
the  establishment  of  the  libraries  but  were 
not  mandatory  as  to  a  tax  for  their  sup- 
port. 

City  schools,  having-  a  more  centralized 
organization  and  a  closer  relation  to  the 
tax-making  body  have  from  the  beginning 
been  more  adequately  equipped  with  libra- 
ries than  have  the  isolated  districts.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  own  libraries,  purchased  with 
school  funds  they  have  had  the  use  of  the 
city  libraries  and  branches  to  supplement 
their  own  material.  Many  city  schools  buy 
only  textbooks,  supplementary  readers  and 
a  few  reference  books  with  their  own  funds, 
depending'  on  the  public  library  to  supply 
class  room  collections  and  to  grant  special 
privileges  and  furnish  professional  help  to 
teachers.  In  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
for  example,  each  branch  has  its  school  de- 
partment which  works  with  all  the  schools 
of  that  district.  The  children's  room  in 
the  branch  is  another  department  and 
serves  only  those  children  who  come  to  the 
building.  Very  satisfactory  work  can  be 
done  under  this  arrangement  if  conditions 
are  favorable;  the  greatest  drawback  is  the 
lack  of  coordination  between  the  library  of 
the  school  an  the  children's  room  of  the 
public  library.  The  indiscriminate  and  un- 
intelligent reading  that  results  from  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  children's  room  in 
many  branches  during  certain  rush  hours 
is  certainly  a  questionable  advantage  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  school.  There  is 
nothing'  except  an  individual  desire  on  the 
part  of  both  children's  librarian  and  teacher 
to  bring  about  the  complete  understanding 
and  oneness  of  aim  that  would  make  the 
children's  room  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the 
child. 

Again,  books  in  the  class  room  collec- 
tion may  be  used  not  merely  in  the  school 
building  but  may  be  circulated  for  home 
use  through  the  school.  This'  really  makes 
the  school  library  a  branch  of  the  public 
library  and  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in 
cities  at  the  present  time  to  locate  the 
branches  of  public  libraries  in  school 
houses.  Certain  physical  conditions  are 
necessary  to  this  plan  ;  the  room  used  as  a 
library  must  have  a  separate  entrance  from 
the  street  and  must  be  very  much  larger 
than  the  ordinary  class  room  ;  and  it  must 
be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  heated,  light- 
ed, and  kept  in  running  order  when  the  rest 
of  the  building  is  closed.  In  such  an  ar- 
rangement the  expenses  are  divided  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  library,  the 
library  furnishing  the  librarian  and  supply- 
ing the  books,  perhaps,  and  the  school  as- 
suming' the  operating  expenses.  A  plan  of 
this  nature  is  carried  out  with  marked  suc- 
cess from  the  standpoint  of  both  library 
and  school  in  at  least  two  of  the  much  dis- 
cussed schools  of  Gary,  Indiana. 

Still  another  plan  is  exemplified  in  Los 
Angeles  where  the  elementary  school 
library,  directly  under  the  city  board  of  ed- 
ucation and  entirely  distinct  from  the  pub- 
lic library  acts  as  a  central  library  and  dis- 
tributing' point  for  all  the  schools  in  the 
city. 

The  schools  outside  the  cities  and  towns 
have  no  such  convenient  resources  as  the 
city  schools  and  are  obliged  to  find  their 
library  service  by  other  means.  In  most 
states  the  matter  of  rural  school  libraries 
was  entirely  neglected  in  the  division  of 
school  funds.     In  some  cases,  state  aid  was 


offered  to  districts  which  would  impose  cer- 
tain obligations  upon  themselves.  This  aid 
took  the  form  of  funds  or  of  book  service 
from  the  state  traveling  libraries.  In  either 
case  it  gave  the  state  the  right  to  exercise 
some  degree  of  supervision  and  control  over 
the  rural  school  libraries  that  it  helped  sup- 
port. A  few  states,  including  California, 
legally  apportioned  a  certain  per  cent  of 
the  school  funds  for  library  purposes  with 
the  result  that  California,  at  least,  had 
school  libraries  as  early  as  1854. 

While  the  rural  school  library  law  of 
California  was  admirable  in  its  intent  it 
was  deplorable  in  its  operation.  According 
to  the  present  organization  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  this  state,  the  unit  is  the 
district.  The  district  is  under  the  general 
control  of  a  board  of  trustees  which  ex- 
pends the  school  money  within  certain 
limits  set  by  the  state  and  the  county  and 
which  manages  the  affairs  of  the  district 
school  under  the  supervision  of  the  county 
superintendent.  The  school  law  of  the 
state  requires  that  not  less  than  five  and 
not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  school 
fund  of  a  district  shall  be  set  aside  as  a 
library  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
apparatus  for  the  school.  Before  the  modi- 
fication of  the  school  law  by  the  passing 
of  the  County  Library  Act  the  trustees 
alone  were  empowered  to  select  and  pur- 
chase the  books.  The  teacher  might  re- 
quest and  advise  in  the  matter — he  might 
be  heeded  and  he  might  not.  The  resulting 
libraries  can  be  imagined.  The  susceptible 
trustee  bought  from  the  glibbest  agent  who 
assailed  him,  the  indifferent  trustee  bought 
nothing,  and  the  enterprising  trustee  bought 
according  to  his  own  literary  fancy.  The 
clerk  of  a  certain  remote  district  in  the 
state  used  to  go  in  to  a  book  shop  in  the 
nearest  city  once  or  twice  a  year  and  select 
a  supply  of  the  latest  fiction  for  his  district 
school.  He  explained,  ingenuously  enough, 
that  the  money  was  there  to  be  spent  and 
nobody  else  seemed  to  care  about  the  books 
so  he  bought  what  he  and  his  wife  enjoyed ! 
Probably  his  library  was  more  popular  and 
hardly  less  suitable  than  some  other  school 
collections  weighted  down  with  such  works 
as  Bancroft's  history  of  the  Pacific  States, 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  and 
Lives  of  Distinguished  Females.  That  such 
results  as  these  were  theoretically  impos- 
sible under  the  law  which  provided  for  ap- 
proval of  all  book  purchases  by  the  County 
Superintendent  or  the  Board  of  education 
is  true,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  as  any 
one  who  has  handled  the  rural  school  libra- 
ries will  admit,  that  the  actual  inadequacy 
and  unsuitability  of  a  majority  of  them 
could    hardly   be   exaggerated. 

Granted,  however,  that  the  trustees  were 
honest,  intelligent  men  who  employed  a 
trained,  capable  teacher  and  allowed  him 
to  advise  in  the  selection  of  books  to  be 
purchased  they  would  still  have  little 
chance  to  build  and  keep  up-to-date  a  use- 
ful collection  of  books  and  necessary  appa- 
ratus because  of  the  small  amount  of 
money  available  each  year.  Quite  natur- 
ally, the  result  of  these  conditions  was  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  rural  school  libra- 
ries were  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the   schools. 

We  speak  of  such  conditions  of  the  rural 
school  libraries  in  this  state  in  the  past 
tense  because  in  the  last  seven  years  they 
have  been  radically  changed  by  the  opera- 
tion of  .the  California  County  Free  Library 
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in  connection  with  the  district  schools.  The 
way  in  which  the  county  free  library  meets 
the  needs  of  the  district  school  library  is 
very  simple  indeed.  The  trustees  of  any 
district  may  vote  to  turn  over  the  library 
fund  of  the  district  to  the  county  library 
fund,  instruct  the  county  superintendent  to 
make  the  transfer  at  the  time  of  the  appro- 
priations and  to  make  the  district  a  branch 
of  the  county  library,  thus  opening  to  it  not 
only  the  resources  of  the  county  library  but 
also  those  of  the  state  library  which  lends 
books  free  of  transportation  to  any  branch 
of  the  county  free  library.  The  district  is 
privileged  either  to  keep  its  original  col- 
lection of  books  or  to  transfer  it  to  the 
county  library.  In  any  event  once  the  trus- 
"  tees  take  the  action  described,  the  responsi- 
bility of  furnishing  the  district  with  a 
library  devolves  upon  the  county  library, 
and  the  function  of  purchasing  books  and 
apparatus  for  the  school  is  automatically 
transferred  from  the  trustees  to  the  county 
librarian. 

The  county  librarian  relies  largely  upon 
the  board  of  education  in  the  selection  of 
supplementary  readers  and  purely  technical 
material.  She  tries  in  every  way  to  find 
out  the  needs  of  the  children  from  the 
teacher  and  because  of  the  larger  central 
collection,  the  teacher  is  able  to  select  just 
what  she  wants  to  supplement  her  work. 
Because  each  collection  sent  from  the 
county  library  is  entirely  flexible,  the 
school  need  have  no  books  on  the  shelves 
that  are  not  usable  and  can  meet  the  vary- 
ing requirements  of  succeeding  classes  in- 
stead of  using  unsuitable  material  selected 
by  some  previous  teacher  or  trustee  for  the 
use  of  preceding  classes.  Because  of  the 
pooling  of  funds  and  the  free  circulation  of 
the  books  among  the  schools  through  the 
central  library,  the  school  library  in  the 
course  of  a  year  has  the  use  of  many  times 
more  books  than  was  possible  when  it  was 
limited  by  its   own  fixed   collection. 

The  matter  of  maintenance  offers  no  ser- 
ious difficulty  because,  with  the  county  as 
the  unit,  a  small  tax  is  sufficient  to  cover 
general  library  service  to  adults  and  chil- 
dren alike.  The  problem  of  control  also 
takes  care  of  itself.  The  teacher  may  make  . 
use  of  the  librarian's  knowledge  of  chil- 
dren's books  and  can  select  books  from  the 
general  collection  with  a  view  to  guiding 
the  children's  reading  and  coordinating  it 
with  their  need,  both  educational  and  rec- 
reational. The  librarian,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  guided  by  the  opinions  of  the  board  of 
education  and  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  and  is  governed  by  the 
wishes  of  each  teacher  in  selecting  the 
books  for  each  school.  Plainly  the  success 
of  the  county  library  plan  with  the  schools 
depends  very  greatly  upon  the  attitude  of 
the  teachers  who  must  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested and  informed  to  meet  the  librarian 
half  way.  The  most  potent  factor  in  in- 
fluencing the  spirit  and  attitude  of  the 
teaching  force  of  the  state  is  the  normal 
school  and  the  very  important  relation  of 
the  normal  school  with  the  library  is  to 
be  discussed  later  this  afternoon. 

The  functions  of  an  elementary  school 
library  are  briefly :  to  aid  the  routine  work 
of  the  school;  to  furnish  facts  and  informa- 
tion ;  to  encourage  voluntary  work ;  to  es- 
tablish the  habit  of  reading  and  form  a 
sound  literary  taste;  and  to  accustom  the 
child  to  the  use  of  a  library,  not  merely  as  a 


recreation  but  as  a  practical  aid  in  his  var- 
ious pursuits. 

How  does  the  county  library  perform 
these  functions  in  the  elementary  schools 
which  are  its  branches?  It  aids  the  routine 
work  by  furnishing  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils  necessary  texts  and  apparatus  not 
supplied  by  the  state.  It  furnishes  facts 
and  information  by  supplying  simple  ref- 
erence books  to  be  kept  in  the  school  li- 
brary and  by  answering  specific  questions 
and  sending  special  material  either  from  its 
own  shelves  or  from  those  of  the  state  li- 
brary. It  encourages  voluntary  work  by 
furnishing  suggestive  material  that  enlarges 
on  the  information  the  child  has  obtained 
from  textbooks  and  class  room  and  that 
stimulates  him  to  creative  thinking  and  cor- 
responding action. 

The  county  library,  or  any  other  library, 
indeed,  is  only  one  of  the  factors  in  the 
forming  of  the  literary  taste  of  the  child. 
In  this  function,  the  teacher  and  the  par- 
ents bear  at  least  an  equal  responsibility 
with  the  librarian  and  unless  all  are  inter- 
ested and  in  close  sympathy  with  the  child 
and  with  each  other,  their  efforts  will  be 
offset  by  the  counter  influences  of 'inferior 
books,  sensational  "movies"  and  vulgar  pic- 
tures masquerading  as  comedy. 

The  function  of  the  school  library  as  a 
preparation  for  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
adult  library  as  a  continuation  school  and 
a  practical  vocational  aid  is  in  line  with  the 
present  educational  attitude  which,  as  one 
writer  says,  "considers  the  child  as  a  future 
citizen  and  not  as  one  of  a  race  apart.'' 
Unfortunately,,  all  children  normally  of  the 
elementary  school  age  are  not  in  school. 
To  those  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
leave  school  before  they  reach  the  eighth 
grade  and  who  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
easiest  means  of  education,  the  library  owes 
as  great,  if  not  a  greater  duty,  than  to  those 
who  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
benefits  of  the  common  school  system.  One 
of  the  most  serious  criticisms  made  against 
the  public  libraries  is  that  they  are  failing 
in  large  measure  to  bring  their  service  to 
the  mass  of  wage  earners,  and  especially  to 
the  young  wage  earners  who  are  out  of 
touch  with  other  educational  agencies.  The 
difficulty  that  the  county  library  has,  in  fill- 
ing this  need,  working  as  it  does  without 
the  same  opportunities  for  publicity  that  a 
city  library  has,  is  that  of  getting  in  touch 
with  our  children  who  are  out  of  school.' 
We  are  making  just  now  the  beginning  of 
a  tentative  effort  to  reach  each  child  who 
leaves  the  schools  of  Yolo  county.  To  each 
child  graduated  from  a  district  school  or 
from  a  high  school,  we  are  sending  a  cir- 
cular letter,  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Yolo  County  Free  Library  was 
established  and  is  operated  so  that  his  edu- 
cation may  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
attendance  in  the  public  school  and  urging 
him  to  use  the  library  as  one  of  the  agen- 
cies by  which  he  may  reach  his  own  highest 
attainment  in  whatever  field  of  activity  he 
enters.  When  the  new  term  opens  we  in- 
tend to  furnish  each  teacher  with  printed 
forms  with  place  for  the  name  and  address 
of  any  pupil  leaving  school  during  the  term, 
his  grade  or  the  number  of  years  he  has 
been  in  school,  his  reason  for  leaving  school 
and  any  additional  information  the  teacher 
can  supply.  When  the  teacher  sends  one 
of  these  blanks  filled  out  to  the  library,  we 
will  write  a  personal  letter  to  the  boy  or 
girl  reminding  him  that,  although  his  con- 
nection with  the  school  is  at  an  end,  he  is 


still  able,  through  the  use  of  the  county- 
library,  to  do  what  in  the  last  analysis  he 
would  have  to  do,  no  matter  how  many 
institutions  of  learning  he  attended — that  is, 
to  educate  himself.  This  plan  is  experi- 
mental, and  if  it  proves  disappointing  it 
may  at  least  suggest  to  us  some  better 
method  of  achieving  the  desired  results. 

In  any  event,  the  library  cannot  convince 
the  child  who  has  left  school  that  it  is  a  ' 
vocational  aid  unless  it  has  proven  to  him 
through  the  school  library  that  it  can  meet 
practical  needs — in  a  word,  unless  it  has 
been  a  factor  in  prevocational  guidance.  It 
is  remarkably  encouraging  in  this  connec- 
tion to  notice  how  little  inclined  children 
are  to  distinguish  between  recreational  and 
informative  reading  unless  they  are  en- 
couraged to  do  so.  The  elementary  school 
library  is  working  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing realization  that  childhood  is  only 
a  transition  state  and  that  library  work 
with  children  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a 
preparation  for  the  use  of  the  library  as  a 
life-long  educational  force. 

ELEANOR   HITT. 


HIGH   PRAISE 

Carroll  G.  Pearse,  editor  of  "The  Ameri- 
can School"  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  a  re- 
view of  "Pacific  History  Stories  says: 

The  children  of  California  are  fortunate 
to  have  such  a  book  as  this  from  which  to 
learn  the  stories  of  their  great  State.  There 
is  a  glory  of  romance  about  the  early  his- 
tory of  California  that  might  easily  have 
been  spoiled  by  a  too  matter  of  fact,  dry- 
as-dust  historian.  Harr  Wagner  has  the 
soul  of  a  poet  and  the  vision  of  a  seer. 
While  he  is  an  ordinary  human  editor  of 
an  educational  journal,  he  is  also  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  California.  He  feels  the 
glories  of  her  past,  and  the  greater  glories 
of  her  future.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Joaquin  Miller,  and  to  him  the  poetry 
of  California  history  is  as  real  as  its  chron- 
ology. 

Few  books  of  the  kind  have  touched  the 
real,  vital  spots  in  the  history  of  a  State, 
as  does  this  little  volume  by  Mr.  Wagner. 

Every  pupil  in  California  schools  should 
read  these  Pacific  History  Stories.  Price 
$1.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  239 
Geary  street,  San  Francisco. 

ELECTION   RETURNS 

The  results  of  the  primary  election  for 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  shows 
Will  C.  Wood  in  the  lead,  with  Edward 
Hyatt  second,  and  Mark  Keppel  third. 
Mark  Keppel  carried  Los  Angeles  county 
by  20,000  majority,  but  received  a  small 
vote  in  Northern  California.  Superintend- 
ent Hyatt  carried  his  home  county  by  a 
clear  majority  over  both  Wood  and  Kep- 
pel. 

There  were  a  number  of  interesting  con- 
tests for  county  superintendents,  result- 
ing in  the  election  of  Dan  White  of 
Solano,  Miss  Webb  in  Sacramento,  Mr. 
Mitchell  in  Orange,  Mr.  Elmore  in  Stanis- 
laus, Mr.  West  in  San  Diego.  Agnes  Howe 
succeeded  in  qualifying  for  the  finals 
against  D.  T.  Bateman  in  Santa  Clara 
county.  Geo.  W.  Frick  won  out  in  Ala- 
meda county. 
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The  Ancient  Order  of  Mozurians 


EDUCATION    VS.    SCHOOLING 

This  much  is  profoundly  true — there  are 
only  two  ways  of  educating — with  books 
or  without  books.  Nay,  in  fine  point  of 
truth,  there  is  only  one  way — without 
books.  For  book  learning,  until  it  is  sub- 
jected to  the  digestive  processes  of  one's 
own  personal  experiences,  never  is  trans- 
formed into  the  bone  and  sinew  of  educa- 
tion. It  remains  an  indigestible  lump 
known  as  pedantry.  The  best  living  ex- 
ample of  a  perfect  fool  is  a  book-pedant 
mentally  contorted  by  undigested  book 
facts.  Man  is  only  wise  insofar  as  he  has 
digested  his  experience.  Most  people's 
minds  are  hybrid  crosses  between  fooldom 
and  wisdom,  and,  in  times  current,  books 
play  the  part  of  intercommunicating  pollen. 
Yet  there  is  no  reasonable  justification  for 
anyone  to  grow  up  a  fool  provided  he  has 
native  intelligence  and  opportunity  for 
suitable  experience.  There  is  optimism  in 
this  thought  and  those  who  have  both 
should  memorize  it. 

Schools  would  have  been  great  institu- 
tions, educationally,  if  the  schoolmasters 
only  had  a  clear  mental  grasp  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  above  paragraph.  As  the  sit- 
uation is,  however,  schools  have  attempted 
to  educate  by  means  of  books  alone — with- 
out digestive  experience.  It  can't  be  done. 
The  obvious  proof  that  it  can't  is  that  it 
hasn't.  School  "education"  itself  attests 
the  impossibility.  Let  it  be  entered  as  Ex- 
hibit A — further  proof  would  be  redund- 
ancy. School  arithmetic  without  life  ex- 
perience in  application,  school  grammar  un- 
applied to  language  usage,  school  geogra- 
phy and  school  science  upon  paper,  never 
get  beyond  the  book  covers.  The  theory 
that  we  can  learn  in  childhood  and  hold  in 
the  storage  of  memory  what  we  are  going 
to  experience  in  distant  adult  life  is  like  the 
famous  project  of  bottling  the  darkness  of 
ancient  Egypt  for  modern  consumption. 
Memorized  book-stuff  doesn't  keep  in  the 
human  memory.  Our  schooling  system, 
based  upon  this  theory,  is  the  great  modern 
bunko  game  of  civilization.  What  boots  it 
that  the  schools  test  today  what  the  pupils 
memorized  yesterday — let  them  test  what 
adults  memorized  in  school  ten  to  twenty 
years  ago. 

There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  vicious 
rule  of  schooling — the  learning  of  how  to 
read  and  how  to  write.  Pupils,  as  a  general 
rule,  work  these  learnings  into  daily  exper- 
ience immediately.  These  two  exceptions 
prove  the  rule.  They  are  the  two  profits 
of  our  schooling  system.  Moreover  they 
are  large  profits.  They  are  so  overshadow- 
ingly  large  that  we  fail  to  notice  the  waste 
in  the  other  subjects  in  which  the  principle 
of  immediate  use  is  not  applied.  The  abili- 
ties to  read  and  to  write  have  added  so 
much  to  the'  possibilities  of  human  experi- 
ence that  most  people,  through  these 
means,  accomplish  practically  all  the  book 
education  they  subsequently  acquire — and, 
then,  unthinkingly  ascribe  their  attainments 
to  school  memorizing.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  our  un- 
schooled from  our  schooled  products  of 
education  —  our  Benjamin  Franklins,  our 
Lincolns,  our  Burbanks,  our  Edisons  from 
our  school  and  college-bred  types.  The 
common    fact    of    the    matter    is    that    both 


types  attended  the  same  two  schools — the 
little  red  schoolhouse  where  they  acquired 
the  abilities  to  read  and  write,  and  that 
Great  School  of  Personal  Human  experi- 
ence and  action,  where  they  digested  into 
bone  and  sinew  of  intelligence  what  their 
daily  experience  and  daily  reading  contribu- 
ted. It  is  entirely  clear  what  the  little  red 
schoolhouse  did.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that 
experience  operated  upon  both  types.  But 
it  is  extremely  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  to 
put  one's  finger  upon  what  higher  schooling 
or  college  did  for  its  proteges  by  which 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  the  un- 
schooled but  educated  men.  Hence  educa- 
tion is  the  product,  not  of  schooling  but  of 
experience — Q.   E.   D. 

Nothing  which  has  been  said  belittles  the 
value  of  books  to  education.  But  school 
texts  can  hardly  be  called  books,  for  real 
books  are  living.  Texts  are  book  corpses 
containing  the  dead  words  of  knowledge 
from  which  life,  for  purposes  of  school 
memorizing,  has  been  emasculated.  They 
offer  to  a  child  the  same  succulent  entice- 
ments that  a  condensed  railroad  time  table 
offers  you  for  a  trip  you  may  possibly  make 
half  a  life  time  hence.  Why  has  it  not  oc- 
curred to  the  schoolmasters  to  preserve 
the  dried  knowledge  of  texts  in  the  texts 
rather  than  foolishly  attempt  to  transfer  it 
to  the  memories  of  pupils?  Why  take  it 
from  the  original  tins?  These  are  far  more 
convenient  for  reference  when  needed  and 
they  do  not  leak  as  memories  do.  This  is 
a  question  very  hard  to  answer. 

Here  are  some  more  questions  which,  by 
the  same  token,  are  equally  difficult  to  ans- 
wer intelligently:  Why  not  cut  out  from 
our  school  and  college  curricula  all  courses 
which  merely  attempt  to  transfer  dead  facts 
to  the  memory  when  the  texts  themselves 
are  much  safer,  handier  and  more  available 
in  emergency?  Why  not  confine  all  school- 
ing to  processes  which  insure  immediate 
digestion  of  book  facts  by  means  of  per- 
sonal experience  directed  by  interested  mo- 
tive? Let  it  be  frankly  admitted  that  this 
proposal  will  tear  out  at  least  80  per  cent 
of  existing  schooling.  But  schooling  will, 
by  this  revolution,  become  identical  with 
education.  Cheap,  easy,  delightful,  library 
service  will  then  take  the  place  of  the 
deadening  grind  of  memorizing  of  existing 
schooling  and  there  will  be  something  to 
show  in  results  except  units,  degrees,  di- 
plomas and  other  forms  of  schooling  cam- 
ouflage. And  when  we  come  to  think  over 
and  simmer  down  to  essentials  what  edu- 
cation any  one  of  us  has,  we  realize  that 
our  real  education  is  only  what  we  have  ex- 
perienced, what  we  have  read  in  answer  to 
the  needs  and  motives  of  our  experience, 
and  that  this  memorized  schooling  has  been 
sloughed  off  or  has  remained  as  undigesti- 
ble  and  hampering  pedantry.  Why  not  rea- 
lize the  situation  and  shape  our  schooling 
accordingly?  The  compulsory  deglutition 
of  school  memorizing  is  not  digestion.  It 
leaves  no  final  trace  save  the  memory  of  a 
headache  and  a  condition  of  mental  dyspep- 
sia. Until  schoolmasters  learn  their  trade 
properly,  education  must  depend  for  book 
education  upon  libraries,  magazines,  news- 
papers and  the  hunger  of  daily  experience. 

So,  blessed  be  human  experience — let  us 
have   more   of   it   in   schools   for   it   is   the 


dynamo  of  education.  Blessed  be  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  wherein  we  acquired  the 
ability  to  read  and  thereby  to  broaden  our 
experience  through  the  living  experience  of 
others  in  books,  and  to  write,  whereby  we 
could  enter  into  broader  opportunities  of 
exchanging  experience  with  others.  Blessed 
be  the  libraries  which  have  garnered  and 
preserved  experience  until  we  specifically 
needed  it  and  could  thereby  chang'e  this 
book  knowledge  into  education.  (Extract- 
ed from  the  7th  Chapter,  21  Book  of  Eter- 
nal Wisdom,  done  by  Brian  Boru,  First 
King  of  Ireland,  in  the  three  score  and 
tenth  year  of  his  glorious  reign  ;  preserved 
in  the  library  of  the  Great  College  of  Horse 
Sense,  founded  by  the  same  and  main- 
tained through  the  ages  by  his  Spirit). 


High  School  Text  Books 

Published   by 

P.  BLAKISTON'S  SON  &  COMPANY 

With  California  Depository  Prices 

This  list  has   been   approved   by  the    State   Board   of   Educa- 
tion,  as  prescribed  in  the  law  of   May   18,    1917 

Barker. — Plane  Trigonometry  with  Tables. 

By  Eugene  Henry  Barker,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
86  illustrations.     8vo,  vii   172  pages. 

Price,    $1    postpaid. 

Roray. — Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Boys. 

By  Nelson  L.  Roray,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Will- 
iam L.  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  86 
illustrations.      12mo.   viii    154   pages. 

Price,    75c  postpaid. 
Roray. — Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Girls. 

An  Elementary  Text  in  Home  Economics.  Illustrated 
12mo.  viii    196  pages. 

Price,    75c  postpaid. 

Gager. — Fundamentals  of  Botany. 

By  C.  Stuart  Gager,  Director  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 
435    illustrations,      xix   640   pages. 

Flexible   cloth,   round   corners,   $1.50   postpaid. 

Gager. — A  Laboratory  Guide  for  General  Botany. 

12mo.  viii  191  pages.  Prices,  70c;  exchange,  50c;  90c 
postpaid. 

Tower,  Smith  and  Turton. — The  Principles 

of  Physics. 

By  Professors  Willis  E.  Tower,  Charles  H.  Smith  and 
Charles  M.  Turton,  Chicago.  With  425  text  illustrations, 
7  plates.      12mo,  xi  466  pages. 

Cloth,    round    corners,    $1.25    postpaid. 

Ahrens,  Harley  and  Burns. — A  Practical 
Physics  Manual. 

By    Professors    W.    R.    Ahrens,    T.    L.    Harley    and    E.    £'. 
Burns,    Chicago.      133    illustrations,    12mo.    xviii    354    pages. 
Price,    cloth,    $1.25    postpaid. 

Lynch  and  Shields. — American  Red  Cross 
Text-book  on  First  Aid. 

General    edition ;    55    illustrations,    183    pages. 
Prices,   cloth,   75c  postpaid;   paper   covers,    30c. 

Bailey. — Source,  Chemistry  and  Use  of 

Food  Products. 

By  Professor  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Director  of  Chemical 
Laboratories,  University  of  Kansas.  75  illustrations.  12mo. 
xiv   517   pages. 

Price,   cloth,   $1.60  postpaid. 

Bailey. — Laboratory  Experiments  on 
Food  Products. 

12mo.    48    pages;    paper   covers,   25c   postpaid. 

Fish. — American  Red  Cross  Text-book  on 
Home  Dietetics. 

By  Ada  Z.  Fish,  head  of  Art  and  Home  Economics  De- 
partment, Wm.  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Illus- 
trated. 

Price,   cloth,    75c   postpaid. 


California    Representative 

HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
239  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 

Send  to  us  at  once   for  books  for  examination 


Some  principals  oversee  and  others  over- 
look. 

The.  secret  of  education  lies  in  respecting 
the  pupil. — Emerson. 

He  is  to  be  educated  because  he  is  a  man, 
and  not  because  he  is  to  make  shoes,  nails 
and  pins. — Charming'. 
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ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  STATE  BOARD 

OF  EDUCATION,  JULY  8-15,  1918. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting,  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  for  July,  1918, 
was  held  in  the  office  of  the  California 
Highway  Commission  at  San   Francisco. 

In  addition  to  the' usual  routine  business, 
the  most  important  subject  taken  up  was 
the  matter  of  objectionable  songs  in  the 
newly  adopted  series  of  music  books  and 
plans  for  their  elimination.  The  Board  had 
previously  received  objections  from  various 
school  people  of  the  state  against  the  use 
of  the  books  by  reason  of  German  origin  of 
certain  ones  of  the  songs.  The  subject  was 
discussed  at  length,  and  various  authorities, 
including  the  Governor  and  State  Council 
of  Defense,  were  called  upon  for  advice. 
The  final  action  of  the  Board  was  to  use 
the  books  already  printed,  having  the  pages 
containing  the  objectionable  material  re- 
moved from  the  books  before  distribution. 

In  addition  to  the  consideration  of  Ger- 
man songs  in  the  music  books,  all  texts  in 
history  now  in  use  in  the  schools  were  or- 
dered scrutinized  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  any  objectionable 
pro-German  material  might  be  contained 
therein. 

The  Board  also  took  formal  action  re- 
garding the  books  in  use  in  State  Normal 
Schools,  asking  that  the  normal  school  pres- 
idents be  notified  to  submit  their  lists,  ac- 
companied by  certified  statement  that  the 
books  had  been  examined  and  found  free 
from  any  taint  of  pro-Germanism. 

The  Board  authorized  the  advertising  for 
bids  for  texts  in  arithmetic,  to  be  received 
not  later  than  January  1,  1919. 

The  list  of  accredited  universities  was 
enlarged  to  include  graduate  students  of 
Redcliffe  College  enrolled  in  the  same 
classes  as  graduate  students  of  Harvard 
University,  but  credited  to  the  former  in- 
stitution. 

The  Board  decided  to  discontinue  the 
printing  of  the  State  Series  Advanced  His- 
tory, with  a  view  to  discontinuing  the  use 
of  this  book  when  the  books  now  in  use  in 
the  schools  are  worn  out. 

Apportionment  of  funds  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  law,  amounting  to  more  than  $25,- 
000,  were  authorized. 

Mr.  Jay  B.  Nash  was  offered  an  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  state  supervisor  of  physi- 
cal education,  subject  to  a  satisfactory  un- 
derstanding with  the  City  of  Oakland, 
where  he  had  been  employed  as  assistant 
director  of  the  recreation  department. 

The  Board  authorized  the  printing  of  a 
supplemental  list  of  high  school  textbooks 
and  separate  lists,  newly  compiled,  of  in- 
termediate school  textbooks  and  junior  col- 
lege  textbooks. 

The  following  resolution,  prepared  by 
Commissioner  Wood,  was  adopted  by  unan- 
imous vote : 

"Whereas,  every  American  citizen  should 
be  acquainted  with  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  the  principles  of 
democracy  and  the  machinery  of  American 
government,  and 

"Whereas,  the  high  schools  should  place 
emphasis  upon  the  preparation  of  all  young 


people  for  American  citizenship,  regardless 
of  the  course  pursued, 

"Resolved,  That  no  course  of  study  be 
approved  for  any  high  school  in  this  state 
unless  such  course  shall  include  as  a  re- 
quirement for  graduation  at  least  a  full 
year  course  in  American  history  and  civics." 

Pending  applications  for  life  diplomas 
and  health  and  development  recommenda- 
tions were  disposed  of. 

Retirement  Salary  Business 

The  sum  of  $63,000  was  ordered  trans- 
ferred from  the  permanent  fund  to  the  re- 
tirement salary  fund,  to  pay  the  retirement 
salaries  due  June  30. 

Refunds  of  erroneous  deductions  from 
teachers'  salaries,  amounting  to  $56,  were 
ordered  paid. 

In  response  to  request  for  an  interpre- 
tation of  an  earlier  rule  adopted  by  the 
Board;  it  was  declared  that  the  rule  re- 
quiring four  years  of  teaching  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  standing  of  a  teacher  long 
absent  from  the  profession  should  apply 
only  to  teachers  who  were  ineligible  to 
the  benefits  of  the  retirement  law  when  the 
law  was  passed  in  1913  and  who  had  not 
resumed  teaching  since  that  time. 

The  following  physicians  were  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  retirement  salary 
applicants  in  their  respective  communities : 
Dr.  Frank  Fischer,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  J. 
W.  Scannell,  Santa  Rosa. 

Authorization  was  given  the  Investment 
Committee  to  invest  any  surplus  moneys 
in  the  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  fol- 
lows : 

Five  hundred  dollars  per  annum — Ella  M. 
Austin,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Bacon,  Mr.  C. 
Bettinger,  Mrs.  Mary  O.  S.  Crangle,  Jas- 
par  N.  Davies,  Mrs.  Fannie  V.  Davis,  Tnos. 
V.  Dodd,  Miriam  S.  Faddis,  W.  T.  For- 
sythe,  Charles  E.  Frazier,  Maria  C.  Ga- 
lindo,  Addie  J.  Gracier,  Lillian  R.  Hill,  Julia 
Hocheimer,  Mrs.  Dora  B.  Horton,  Helen 
Edith  Hunt,  Virginia  Jameson,  Ida  A.  John- 
son, William  A.  Kirkwood,  George  H.  Kim- 
ball, Charles  G.  Kline,  Arthur  N.-  Knight, 
Mrs.  Maud  G.  Lamme,  Robert  Loosemore, 
Warren  Loree,  Cecil  Adelaide  Murray, 
Dora  B.  Newman,  John  B.  Nichols,  Miss 
Minnie  R.  Pollock,  Mary  Elizabeth  Rob- 
erts, Helen  Adeline  Robins,  Chris  Runckel, 
Luther  M.  Shuck,  Benjamin  F.  Simcoe, 
Esther  L.  Strauss,  Winifred  Timmons,  Jul- 
ius A.  Vergon,  Bertha  Warren,  Mrs.  Alice 
Welch,  Charles  Henry  Woods. 

Under  Section  14  of  the  law — Mrs.  Liz- 
zie T.  Burns,  Mrs.  Linnie  M.  Crawford, 
Mrs.  Nettie  S.  Gaines,  Mrs.  Olive  Price 
Gray,  Mrs.  Anna  C.  F.  Gregory,  Mrs.  Ella 
L.  Gregory,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Hinton,  Grace 
Pauline  Meeker,  Lulu  V.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Le- 
nora  O.  Rich. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  Sacra- 
mento, September  16. 

C.  S.  PIXLEY,  Chief  Clerk. 
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The  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco 
are  greatly  overcrowded.  There  are  at 
least  one-third  more  children  than  can  be 
properly  accommodated.  It  is  well  that 
more  money  for  elementary  schools  is  a 
slogan  in  the  present  political  campaign. 


There  is,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  a 
shortage  in  teachers.  This  conditions  exists 
more  especially  in  states  bordering  on  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Oregon,  Arizona,  etc. 


Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt  is  sending 
out  some  urgent  propaganda  for  more 
money  for  the  elementary  schools.  The  plea 
made  by  him  is  receiving  favorable  edito- 
rial comment  in  many  of  the  big  and  little 
dailies. 

Mark  Keppel,  the  militant  superintendent 
of  the  5400  teachers  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
visited  Oakland  recently  to  present  his 
platform  as  a  candidate  for  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  along  with  Will  C. 
Wood  and  others.  This  was  the  only  cam- 
paign speech  made  by  Keppel  in  Northern 
California.  At  the  meeting  there  was  read 
a  letter  from  E.  P.  Clarke,  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt's 
serious  illness.  There  is  considerable  diver- 
sity of  opinion  whether  such  political  cam- 
paigning is  not  unfortunate,  as  it  drains  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  of  all  its  best  in- 
gredients. Mark  Keppel  was  fiery  in  his 
righteous  wrath,  and  we  are  sure  Mr.  Wood 
regretted  the  incident.  We  do  not  criticise 
Mr.  E.  P.  Clarke  as  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education  doing  politics,  for  that  is  what 
we  all  do  in  a  campaign  year,  but  the 
State  Board  of  Education  should  spell  poli- 
tics with  a  small  p,  and  Education  with  a 
capital  E. 


Miss  Regan  and  Miss  Jones  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  are  co-oper- 
ating with  Miss  Meissner  of  St.  Louis  in 
establishing  a  traveling  museum  for  the 
schools. 


I  guaranteed  by  tbem  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Byes  that  Need 
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i  Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free. 
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'  Prof.  F.  A.  Wagner,  one  of  the  best 
known  and  progressive  high  school  men  in 
the  state,  in  speaking  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Ventura  High  School,  says:  "A  glance  at 
the  teaching  force  will  serve  to  assure  pa- 
trons and  taxpayers  fhat  our  Board  of 
Trustees  is  determined  to  maintain  our 
high  school  at  its  maximum  efficiency  and 
so  conform  to  the  demands  of  our  govern- 
ment and  the  request  of  our  president.  Re- 
cent reports  in  the  Free  Press  have  shown 
that  the  high  schools  of  Ventura  county  are 
maintained  at  a  much  higher  cost  per  pupil 
than  the  grammar  schools.  This  .must  be 
so,  for  high  school  teachers  are  required  to 
spend  from  three  to  four  years  more  of 
their  time  in  preparation  for  teaching  and 
so  their  salaries  must  be  higher.  Besides, 
the  number  of  available  and  efficient  high 
school  teachers  is  limited.  The  wage  paid 
depends  upon  the  supply  and  demand. 
Since  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  of 
high  school  teachers  the  wages  have  had 
an  upward  trend. 
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The  income  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
Fresno  county  has  increased  198  per  cent 
in  ten  years,  and  the  expenses  increased 
281  per  cent.  The  high  schools  have  in- 
creased 581  per  cent.  This  certainly  shows 
that  Fresno  county  is  having  some  educa- 
tional   STOWth. 


Will  C.  Wood,  commissioner  of  second- 
ary education,  has  advised  that  military 
training  will  be  given  free  to  more  than 
8000  graduates  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
21  at  the  University  of  California. 


The  committee  on  reorganization  of  the 
public  schools  has  decided  on  a  State 
Board  of  Education  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  a  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction appointed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  This  Journal  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a  very  poor  time  of  the  year 
to  try  to  Germanize  our  public  school  sys- 
tem. Let  us  cease  talking  "safe  for  de- 
mocracy" until  we  cease  our  attempts  _  to 
put  over  a  buoeaucratic  system  of  education 
in  our  own  state.  Efficient,  yes,  perhaps, 
but  the  ideals  are  not  right. 


The  High  School  Teachers  Association 
at  Berkeley,  July  18th,  gave  the  Junior 
High  Schools  a  hig  boost. 


Frank  H.  Ball,  former  president  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Normal  School,  died  July 
15  at  Los  Angeles.  He  fell  and  injured  his 
back  about  a  year  ago.  He  went  south  to 
engage  in  war  work,  and  an  operation  was 
necessary  nd  died  from  its  effects.  He  was 
56  years  of  age. 

Paul  E.  Stewart  of  Pasadena  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Santa  Barbara  High 
School,  vice  C.  A.  Hollinghead,  resigned. 


Phillip  M.  Fisher  of  the  Oakland  Tech- 
nical High,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  California  High  School  Teachers  As- 
sociation. The  four  new  directors  are : 
Northern  section,  L.  P.  Farris,  Sutter,  re- 
elected ;  bay  section,  E.  Morris  Cox,  Oak- 
land, re-elected;  central  section,  W.  O. 
Smith,  Fresno,  to  succeed  Dr.  H.  W.  Stager, 
Fresno ;  southern  section,  Dr.  W.  H.  Sny- 
der, Hollywood,  re-elected.  Arthur  Cham- 
berlain of  San  Francisco  was  appointed  bus- 
iness and  executive  secretary.  Resolutions 
favoring  physical  education  and  cadet  drill- 
ing were  adopted. 


Harry  M.  Shafer,  superintendent  of  Ba- 
kersfield,  has  been  selected  as  third  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  Los  Angeles.  His 
experience  is  as  follows :  Two  years'  teach- 
ing in  rural  schools ;  five  years  principal 
of  high  school  nad  grades  at  Lafayette,  111. ; 
four  years  superintendent  at  Gilman,  111. ; 
two  years  director  at  Normal  Training 
School,  San  Diego;  five  years  president  of 
State  Normal,  Cheney,  Wash. ;  one  year 
president  of  State  Normal,  Ashland,  Ore. ; 
two  years  secondary  school  inspector,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburg,  and  member  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  Board  of  Professional  Edu- 
cation; two  years  president  of  State  Nor- 
mal, Clarion,  Pa. ;  five  years  principal  of 
Hanford  Union  High  School,  Cal. ;  elected 
city  superintendent  of  Bakersfield  schools 
for  next  four  years. 


"Harry" 

Harry  Linscott,  who  seems  to  enjoy  him- 
self thoroughly  in  looking  after  the  inter- 
ests of  Ginn  and  Company  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, urges  librarians,  teachers  and  su- 
perintendents to  spend  the  library  funds  for 
books  that  will  really  be  useful  in  the 
school  room. 

This  man  says,  if  you  have  a  hundred 
dollars  to  spend,  why  not  use  all  of  it  for 
books  that  will  stand  the  test  of  class-room 
use — books  well  bound,  attractively  illus- 
trated and  low  in  price — books  which  are 
carried  in  large  quantities  right  here  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  which  may  be  bought  di- 
rect from  the  publisher  at  as  low  a  price 
as  they  are  sold  to  anyone  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Linscott  advocates  for  school  libra- 
ries such  prosaic  books  as  the  Graded  City 
Arithmetics  by  Wentworth,  Smith  and 
Shiels.  Why?  Because  every  teacher  of 
arithmetic  needs  supplementary  work,  and 
in  these  books  one  for  each  grade  are  found 
hundreds  of  the  best  kind  of  motivated 
problems. 

A  new  geography  by  Frye,  beautifully 
illustrated  in  color  and  with  "moving  pict- 
ures"— a  geography  that  emphasizes  up-to- 
date  industrial  conditions,  correlates  with 
vocational  education  and  fascinates  especi- 
ally the  boys — is  another  favorite  of  Mr. 
Linscott's. 

The  Beacon  Method  and  Readers,  Mr. 
Linscott  says,  with  a  look  of  satisfaction, 
is  now  well  over  the  top  and  is  causing 
more  consternation  among  his  competitors 
than  a  flock  of  the  allies'  tanks  does  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy. 

Young  and  Field's  Readers  are  also  very 
popular  in  Mr.  Linscott's  field,  many  hun- 
dreds of  them  having  been  ordered  by  Miss 
Gleason,  the  Los  Angeles  county  librarian. 

By  the  way,  this  Los  Angeles  county 
library  is  making  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  usable  books,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Ginn  titles,  ordered,  many  of 
them,  in  large  quantities,  during  the  past 
year: 


Wilson's  War  Addresses. 

Farmer  and  Huntington's  Food  Problems. 

Young  and  Field  Readers. 

Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Each  and  All. 

Cyr's  Dramatic  First  Reader. 

Fassett's  Beacon  Readers. 

Hardy's  Sea  Stories  for  Wonder  Eyes. 

Lansing's  Fairy  Tales. 

Wentworth-Smith :  Work  and  Play  with 
Numbers. 

Blaisdell  and  Ball's  Short  Stories  from 
American  History. 

Comstock's  Ways  of  the  Six-Footed. 

Wiltse's   Hero   Folks  of  Ancient  Britain. 

Bennett's  School   Efficiency. 

Talbert's  Expression  Primer. 

Gulick :    Physiologies. 

Wentworth-Smith :   Arithmetics. 

Cobb's  Busy  Builders'  Book. 

Chance's  Little  Folks  of  Many  Lands. 

Wilson's  Myths  of  the  Red  Children. 

Wiltse's  Folklore  Stories  and  Proverbs. 

Judd's  Wigwam  Stories. 

Zitkala-Sa:   Old  Indian  Legends. 

Long's  Wood  Folk  at  School. 

Long's  Secrets  of  the  Woods. 

Francillon's  Gods  and  Heroes. 

Brigham's  Commercial  Geography 

Davis  and  Lingham's  Business  English 
and   Correspondence. 

Johnson's  Education  by  Plays  and  Games. 

Teachers  and  librarians  are  always  wel- 
come at  the  San  Francisco  office  of  Ginn 
and  Company,  or  at  Jones'  Book  Store  in 
Los  Angeles,  where  a  complete  line  of  the 
Ginn  publications  are  on  file.  Mr.  Linscott 
may  usually  be  found  at  Jones'  Book  Store 
on  Saturdays. 

The  School  Trustees  Association  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  County,  W.  S.  Wight,  county 
superintendent,  was  organized  July  13th. 
The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year 
are:  President,  L.  D.  Beckwith ;  vice-presi- 
dent, M.  F.  Gates;  secretary,  Maggie  Lew- 
is; treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Tanner;  those,  to- 
gether with  J.  W.  Eddy,  constitute  the  ex- 
ecutive  committee. 


Apportionment  of  the  federal  funds  al- 
lowed for  vocational  education  have  been 
made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Various  sums  amounting  in  all  to  more 
than  $25,000,  have  been  divided  among  the 
normay  schools  of  Chico,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Jose,  Fresno  and  San  Diego,  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  several  of  the 
counties  where  work  along  the  line  of  voca- 
tional training  was  done. 


The  Fresno  High  School  has  arranged  an 
interesting  course  under  direction  of  Roland 
Schmidt  on  vocational  agriculture. 


Superintendent  W.  L.  Stephens  of  Long 
Beach,  Cal.,  has  taken  the  initiative  in  war 
service  in  his  schools.  These  activities  in- 
clude Junior  Red  Cross  work,  purchase  of 
stamps  by  pupils  and  teachers,  purchase  of 
Liberty  Bonds.  The  aggregate  contributed 
by  pupils  and  teachers  is  $303,346.56.  There 
are  also  school  and  home  gardens  and  many 
miscellaneous  activities.  The  patriotic  en- 
deavor of  the  Long  Beach  schools  is  a  rec- 
ord to  be  proud  of. 
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Miss  Caroline  Swope  of  Riverside  is 
making  a  remarkable  success  in  teaching- 
primary  reading.  She  has  presented  her 
subjects  in  twenty-six  counties  of  the  state, 
and  as  the  University  Summer  School  had 
a  class  of  sixty  teachers.  She  wins  on  merit. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  revolutionize  sys- 
tems, but  to  teach  reading  in  a  natural  and 
effective  way.  Miss  Swope  has  won  her 
way  to  success  by  merit,  and  her  influence 
for  good  is  as  wide  as  the  State  itself. 


plete    plans    to   do   the   work    required    for 
federal  aid. 


Superintendent  H.  M.  Rebok  presented 
the  case  of  the  elementary  teachers  to  the 
Santa  Monica  Board  of  Education  for  an 
increase  in  salary,  and  the  board  gave  an 
increase  of  $100  per  year  to  each  of  the 
forty-six  elementary  and  intermediate  teach- 
ers. Superintendent  Rebok,  in  addressing 
the  board,  said :  "I  have  put  aside  for  the 
present  any  consideration  of  comparative 
justice  between  elementary  and  high  school 
teachers  who  also  feel  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  for  the  reason  that  the  present 
higher  salaries  of  high  school  teachers  do, 
in  fact,  remove  them  a  little  farther  from 
the  line  where  salaries  fail  to  meet  ex- 
penses for  the  necessities  of  life,  but  for 
elementary  teachers  the  margin  between 
salary  and  necessity  is  so  small  that  it 
threatens  to  degrade  the  profession  and 
menace  the  welfare  of  the  public  schools." 


The  Hotel  Turpin,  San  Francisco,  No.  17 
Powell  street,  is  now  conducted  by  M.  A. 
Samuels.  It  is  centrally  located,  near  all 
the  principal  theatres,  shopping  places,  and 
the  bright  lights.  The  editor  of  this  Jour- 
nal does  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to 
all  the  readers.  The  rates  are  $1.00  and 
$1.50  per  day.  It  is  the  best  place  for  the 
price  in  San  Francisco. 


E.  L.  Cole,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  of  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  School,  and  former  principal  of  the 
Union  High  School  of  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  elected  the  head  of  the  department  of 
mathematics  of  the  Chico  State  Normal 
School.  He  is  a  specialist  in  rural  and  ele- 
mentary schools.- 


U.  S.  Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  has 
asked  that  all  rules  and  regulations  prohib- 
iting married  women  from  teaching  be  sus- 
pended or  repealed. 


G.   &   C.  Merriam   Company,    Springfield, 

Mass.,    for  over    seventy    years    publishers 

of  genuine  Webster  dictionaries,   will   send 

you  free  a  booklet  entitled  "What  Fun  to 
Play  Merriam   Dictionary   Games."  '  Write 

for    copy.  Mention    Western    Journal    of 
Education. 


The  Gates  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Sixth  and 
Figueroa,  conducted  by  Lee  Holladay,  is  a 
convenient  and  delightful  place  to  stop. 
•New,  well  furnished  rooms,  clean,  comfort- 
able and  reasonable  in  price.  Readers  of 
this  Journal  will  find  the  Gates  Hotel  a 
desirable  place  and  will  thank  us  for  rec- 
ommending the  hotel. 


Chas.  E.  Leach,  superintendent  of  Orange 
City,  has  been  elected  city  superintendent 
of  the  Bakersfield  schools.  He  will  receive 
a  salary  of  $3,500  per  year. 

W.  A.  Tenny,  principal  of  the  vocational 
high  school,  Oakland,  is  arranging  to  corn- 


Henry  Suzzalo,  a  few  years  ago  a  teacher 
in  a  rural  school  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
Cal.,  now  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Washington,  with  an  army  of  5000  stu- 
dents, has  been  appointed  by  President  Wil- 
son as  one  of  ten  disinterested  men  to  act 
as  umpire  in  war  labor  controversies.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  clear  judgment  of  the  school 
men  enter  into  national  affairs,  and  we  are 
sure  that  Henry  Suzzalo  will  admit  that 
much  of  his  education  was  secured  in  the 
country  school  in  Santa  Clara  Valley. 


Six  teachers  of  the  twenty-one  of  the 
San  Diego  High  School  who  were  dismiss- 
ed have  been  reinstated.  Dr.  H.  N.  Goff 
has  resigned  from  the  board  of  education. 


Miss  Hannah  Cundiff  of  Oshkosh,  Wis., 
has  been  elected  supervisor  of  music  in  the 
Long  Beach  school,  W.  L.  Stephens  super- 
intendent. 


Mrs.  L.  D.  Lawhead,  vice-president  of  the 
Woodland  High  School,  has  resigned'  after 
many  years  of  splendid  service.  Mrs.  Law- 
head's  work  was  well  known  by  the  leading 
educators  of  the  state. 


Edwin  J.  Berringer  has  been  selected  as 
principal  of  the  Sacramento  High  School  to 
succeed  H.  O.  Williams. 


Superintendent  Horace  M.  Rebok  of 
Santa  Monica,  who  delivered  the  opening 
address  at  the  summer  session  of  the  U. 
C.  of  Southern  California,  was  eloquent  and 
convincing  in  his  plea  for  a  more  demo- 
cratic school  system.  Superintendent  Re- 
bok devoted  much  time  and  thought  in  se- 
curing the  consent  of  the  University  author- 
ities to  hold  a  session  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  his  selection  as  the  speaker  to 
open  the  session  was  a  happy  one. 


The  twelfth  annual  summer  session  of 
the  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
terminated  a  satisfactory  period  of  work 
with  a  first-class  exhibit,  held  at  the  school 
from  July  30  to  August  2.  A  feature  of 
the  work  which  has  been  well  commended 
was  the  war  posters.  These  were  made  in 
the  classes  in  graphic  art,  where  this  type 
of  illustration  was  emphasized  according  to 
the  present  need.  The  weaving  and  pottery 
also  attracted  much  attention.  The  regular 
fall  term  of  the  school  opened  on  Monday, 
August  5.  Teachers  about  the  bay  are 
showing  much  interest  in  the  Saturday 
courses,  which  offer  them  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity for  professional  advancement. 


H.  W.  Fairbanks,  author  of  "The  Geog- 
raphy of  California,"  had  large  classes  in 
the  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  His  new  methods  are 
of  special  value,  and  teachers  everywhere 
are  urging  him  to  publish  the  same  in  book 
form. 


Harriet  G.  Eddy  has  taken  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  from  the  State  Library  work, 
and  is  under  appointment  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  direct  farm 
women's  work  in  various  counties  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Miss    Webb,    superintendent    of    Sacra- 
mento county's  annual  report,  shows  a  pro- 


gressive educational  spirit.  She  states  that 
much  of  the  increase  in  attendance  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  the  various 
schools  afforded  excellent  transportation  to 
the  pupils.  Many  busses  were  used  in  car- 
rying pupils  who  lived  a  long  way  from 
schools  to  and  from  the  institutions  they 
attended,  she  said. 

It  is  believed  by  school  officials  that 
through  the  study  and  recitation  system, 
with  attention  given  to  physical  education, 
which  the  county  superintendent's  office  has 
greatly  improved,  that  the  school  work  of 
Sacramento  county  is  equal  in  efficiency 
to  any  in  the  country.  It  is  believed  that 
the  policy  of  the  county  superintendent  in 
shifting  to  the  schools  much  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  heretofore  has  been  left  to 
the  home  has  gone  a  long  way  in  making 
this  school  system  a  model  for  other  coun- 
ties of  the  State. 

During  the  past  year  several  unique  de- 
partments have  been  added  to  the  country 
schools.  The  establishment  of  boys'  and 
girls'  farm  clubs,  for  instance,  has  gained 
much  favor.  When  the  schools  closed  this 
year  there  were  300  pupils  enrolled  in  these 
clubs. 

*  *       * 

P.  Blakiston's  Sons  &  Co.,  publishers  of 
Philadelphia,  have  arranged  to  issue  new 
editions  of  their  Red  Cross  books  for  use 
in  the  schools.  These  books  will  have  spe- 
cial arrangements  with  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Send  to  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Co.,  237  Geary  street,  San  Francisco,  for 
books   of   examination. 

*  *       * 

BARKER'S    TRIGONOMETRY 

E.  H.  Barker,  a  San  Francisco  boy,  a 
graduate  of  the  Lowell  High  School,  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  of  trigonometry  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Polytechnic  High  School  and  now 
with  Allyn  &  Bacon,  textbook  publishers, 
has  written  a  book  on  trigonometry.  It  is 
published  by  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Company,  California 
representatives. 

"It  is  a  good  book,  admirably  printed  and  with 
excellent  tables." 

"It  is  a  live  text,  and  a  most  teachable  book." 

"Trigonometry  is  presented  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enliven  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the 
tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  user  a  max- 
imum of  efficiency  with  a  minimum  of  effort." 

"Truly  the  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
arrangement  of  his  tables.  He  has  Hooverized 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  computer,  and  has 
therein  performed  a  signal  service  in  mathemat- 
ics  teaching." 

"The  collection  of  formulas  at  the  end  of  the 
work  is  good." 

"It  is  especially  strong  in  its  practical  appli- 
cations." 

"The  frills  are  omitted  and  the  real  essentials 
are  presented  in  most  attractive  style." 

"It  is  a  book  which  will  be  especially  valuable 
to  those  preparing  for  military  or  naval  service, 
as  it  contains  the  really  essential  things  of  trig- 
onometry presented  in  a  manner  intelligible  to 
the   average   student." 

"The  subject  is  so  clearly  developed  that  a 
teacher   seems   hardly  necessary." 

"The  book  is  the  concrete  embodiment  of  ideas 
gathered  in  an  experience  of  over  twenty-five 
years  in  teaching  the  subject.  It  is  sound  in 
pedagogy,  alive  with  interest,  and  pre-eminently 
practical." 

"Mr.  Barker's  trigonometry  classes  at  the  Poly- 
technic High  School  have  been  for  years  one  of 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  Los  Angeles 
School  system,  and  have  been  more  visited  prob- 
ably than  any  other  classes  in  the  city.  He  has 
succeeded  admirably,  as  -far  as  is  possible  in 
book  form,  in  putting  into  his  textbook  the  same 
definite,  forceful,  practical  and  incisive  methods 
that  characterized  his  class-room  work." 
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New  Books  for  Library 

List  Price 

Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry— Baker $  .40 

Children's  Second  Book  of  Poetry — Baker 40 

Children's  Third  Book  of  Poetry— Baker 40 

Pantomime    Primer — White    24 

Peter  and  Polly  in  Spring — Lucia   36 

Peter  and  Polly  in  Summer — Lucia 35 

Peter  and  Polly  in  Autumn — Lucia     48 

Peter  and  Polly  in  Winter — Lucia    35 

Little  Dramas  for  Primary  Grades — Skinner  &  Lawrence 35 

Story  Plays,  Old  and  New,  Book  One — Varney    32 

Story  Plays,  Old  and  New,  Book  Three — Varney     32 

Story  Plays,  Old  and  New,  Book  Three — Varney    32 

Dramatic  Stories  for  Reading  and  Acting — Skinner 35 

Merry  Tales — Skinner  48 

Animal  Folk  Tales— Stanley  52 

Tales  and  Plays  of  Robin   Hood — Skinner 56 

Indian  Hero  Tales— Wilson  60 

Stories  the  Iroquois  Tell  Their  Children — Powers 64 

Silesian   Folk  Tales— Lee   &   Carey 40 

Tales  and  Verse   (Webster  and  Coe — Scott 60 

Fifty  Famous   Rides  and   Riders — Baldwin 64 

Treasure   Island — Stevenson   20 

America   First — McBrien   64 

The  Standard  Bearer — Whitehead  52 

Adventures  of  a  Country  Boy   (Johnson) — Abbott 52 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days — Hughes 40 


and  Supplemental  Use 

List  Price 

Parmly  First    Reader    $  .30 

Parmly  Second    Reader    35 

Parmly  Third  Reader  35 

Story  Hour  Primer    30 

Story  Hour  Primer,  Book  One     30 

Story  Hour  Reader,  Book  Two    35 

Story  Hour  Reader,  Book  Three   40 

Founders  of  our  Country — Coe  50 

Makers  of  the  Nation — Coe  56 

School   History  of  the  United   States — Hart 1.20 

Good  Citizenship — Richman  &  Wallach 45 

White  Patch— Patri  40 

Mighty  Animals — Mix  40 

Story  of  the  Forest — Dorrance 56 

Great   Inventors   and   Their   Inventions — Bachman 80 

Fishing  and  Hunting — Dutton 30 

In   Field  and   Pasture — Dutton   35 

Trading  and  Exploring — Dutton  40 

Around   the   World   with   the   Children — Carpenter 60 

Francisco,  the  Filipino — Little  40 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  I — Brigham  &  McFarlane 72 

Essentials  of  Geography,  Book  II — Brigham  &  McFarlane 1.24 

Everyday  English  Comosition — Bolenius 80 

Community    Arithmetic — Hunt    60 

Rural  Arithmetic — Thomas  68 

Household   Science   and   Arts — Morris .60 
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PACIFIC   HISTORY   FOR   SCHOOLS 

(Edwin  F.  O'Day  in  Town  Talk,  June 
29,  1918) 

The  scant  attention  paid  to  the  history 
of  California  in  the  schools  of  the  State  is 
rousing-  some  of  our  educators  to  action. 
It  has  been  a  very  common  complaint  that 
California  school  children  acquire  a  great 
deal  of  information  about  the  beginnings  of 
New  England  and  the  Atlantic  States,  but 
almost  none  about  the  settlement  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  in  particular  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  would  not  be  a  just  complaint 
if  the  early  history  of  California  happened 
to  be  unimportant,  insignificant  and  lack- 
ing in  interest.  But  the  fact  is  that  our 
beginnings  were  charged  with  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  Union ;  the  settle- 
ment of  California,  the  American  occupa- 
tion and  what  followed  had  deep  signifi- 
cance in  American  general  history;  besides, 
this  has  always  been  a  land  of  color  and 
romance,  and  of  these  history  as  written 
and  taught  in  other  sections  is  by  no  means 
neglected.  So  why  not  teach  our  school 
children  this  entrancing  story?  Distin- 
guished students  of  our  State  history  like 
Judge  John  F.  Dayis  and  Charles  B.  Tur- 
rill  have  been  emphasizing  this  contention 
for  a  long  time.  Their  good  work  has 
borne  fruit,  and  will  continue  to  bear  fruit. 
One  of  the  happy  signs  of  our  awakened 
interest  in  our  own  past  is  the  publication 
of  "Pacific  History  Stories,"  which  has  just 
come  from  the  San  Francisco  press  of  Han- 
Wagner  Publishing  Company.  The  stories 
are  "arranged  and  retold  for  use  in  the 
public   schools"   by  Harr  Wagner,   assisted 
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of 
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by    Alice    Rose    Power,    principal    of    our 
Washington  Irving  school. 

What  the  Book  Contains 
In  his   preface  Harr  Wagner  states  that 
this  book  is  intended  for  the  middle  grades. 
A    long    experience    in    the    needs    of    the 


to  a  competent  and  ready  use  of  the  dic- 
tionary andfixing  thehabit  of  consult- 
ing it,  is  one  of  the  main 
duties  that  the  school  can 
perform  for  a  student:" 
says  Dr.  Suzzallo,  Pres- 
ident of  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

When  questions  arise  do 
you  suggest  that 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 

Dictionary  is  a  universal  question  answerer? 

400.000  Vocabulary  Terms.     2.700  Pages.     6,000  Illustrations. 

30.000  Geographical  Subjects.         12.000  Biographical  Entries. 

Type  matter  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  15-volume 

encyclopedia. 

REGULAR,  and  INDIA-PAPER  Editions. 


Also  WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE,  Third  Edition.     A 
New  Book.  1248  Pages.  1700  Illustrations.  100,000Words. 


WRITE  for  Specimen  Pages,  Illustrations,  etc.  Free  to 
teachers,  a  new  booklet,  "  Use  of  the  Dictionary — Games 
with  the  Dictionary." 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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schools,  constant  contact  with  teachers  and 
the  publication  of  an  educational  journal 
have  pointed  to  Harr  Wagner  the  way  he 
should  go  in  preparing  such  a  book.  As 
he  says,  "The  voyages  of  discovery  and  no- 
table events  of  the  West  Coast  of  America 
have  not  been  accessible  to  the  teacher  and 
pupil." 
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STORIES 
CHILDREN  NEED 
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BEAUTIFUL  VOLUMES  OF  THE  BEST  AVAILABLE  LITERATURE 

FOR  CHILDREN 

TELL  ME  ANOTHER  STORY— By  Carolyn   Sherwin  Bailey 

"An  answer  to  the  universal  plea  of  childhood" — providing  for  children  of  three  to 
eight  years  new  stories  of  intense  interest,  based  on  a  carefully  considered  plan  to 
train  the  child  to  think.  It  is  the  first  book  to  present  stories  in  groups  with  contrast- 
ing treatment  and  continuity  of  theme. 

"Another  Story" — and  still  another — can  be  told  to  entertain  and  interest  without 
diverting  the  train  of  thought.  The  first  story  appeals  to  the  child's  knowledge  founded 
on  experience,  the  second  to  his  reasoning  powers,  while  the  third  is  fanciful  and  is 
especially  designed  to  stimulate  the  imagination.     Cloth,  335  pages.     Price  $1.50. 

WORTH  WHILE  STORIES  FOR  EVERY  DAY— By  Lawton  B.  Evans 

One  of  the  largest  volumes  of  this  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  185  complete 
stories  of  miscellaneous  character,  choice  selections  from  mythology,  nursery  rhymes 
retold  in  prose,  Mother  Goose  tales,  natural  history  stories,  stories  of  birds  and  ani- 
mals, biographical  sketches  of  the  great  in  history  and  stories  of  realism,  each  chosen 
for  its  ethical  value.  A  unique  feature  is  the  moral  or  purpose  of  each  story  printed 
beneath  its  title  so  that  the  mother  may  conveniently  select  a  story  adapted  to  illus- 
trate any  point  or  trait  of  character  which  she  wishes  to  impress  upon  her  listeners. 
Cloth,  424  pages.     Price  $1.50. 

FIRELIGHT  STORIES— By  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey 

A  collection  of  nearly  fifty  adapted  folk  tales  taken  from  the  folk  lore  of  the  Nor- 
wegians, the  Celts,  the  English,  the  American  Indians,  the  southern  Negroes,  and 
from   New   England. 

The  stories  have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  their  accumulative,  rhymed  character, 
as  appealing  to  the  child's  interest  in  jingle  and  ditty.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
full-page  pictures.     Cloth,  192  pages.     Price  $1.00. 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOUR— By  Carolyn  S.  Bailey  and  Clara  M.  Lewis 

A  remarkable  book  which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  mother,  and  all  others 
who  tell  stories  to  small  children.  In  one  volume  it  covers  the  entire  field  of  child- 
hood literature,  containing  stories  on  every  conceivable  subject  and  for  all  occasions — 
five  distinct  departments,  seventeen  title  divisions,  135  stories — compiled  from  various 
sources,  myths,  fables,  folk  tale,  and  latter  day  children's  books.  Cloth,  illustrated, 
336  pages.     Price  $1.50. 

MOTHER  STORIES— By  Maud   Lindsay 

These  stories  are  models  of  simplicity  and  purity  in  purpose  and  expression.  They 
are  written  with  a  knowledge  of  the  likes  and  ways  of  children  in  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  verse  and  phrase;  and  the  moral  lesson  does  not  stand  out  too  pointedly.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  seventeen  full-page  pictures  and  is  daintily  bound  in  blue  and 
gold.  Not  only  kindergartners  but  mothers  and  first  year  primary  teachers  will  find 
this  volume  stimulating  and  helpful  in  its  suggestions  for  ingenious  ethical  story- 
telling.    Cloth   and   gold,   illustrated.      Price   $1.00. 

MORE  MOTHER  STORIES— By  Maud  Lindsay 

This  second  volume  by  Miss  Lindsay  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  her  earlier  work, 
and  has  met  with  equal  favor.     Cloth,  illustrated.     Price  $1.00. 

STORIES   CHILDREN   NEED— By  Carolyn   Sherwin   Bailey 

This  book  contains  over  fifty  best  stories  for  children,  each  adapted  for  the  imme- 
diate use,  without  change,  of  the  story  teller.  It  is  a  graded  collection,  offering  to 
children  and  parents  a  course  in  stories  that  will  result  in  mental  and  moral  training. 
Cloth,  364  pages.     Price  $1.50. 

ALL  ABOUT  JOHNNIE  JONES— By  Carolyn  Verhoeff 

These  delightful  little  stories  relate  common  experiences  in  a  child's  life.  They  are 
the  adventures  of  a  real,  live  boy,  and  appeal  naturally  to  the  small  listeners.  Cloth, 
illustrated.     Price  $1.00. 
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TELL  ME 

Another Stopy 


FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S   HOUR 

A  Series  of  Supplementary  Readers 


Book   I — Imaginative    Stories 
For  Chhildren  of  Five  to  Seven  Years 

This  first  book  comprises  stories  that  appeal  to 
the  child's  imagination;  the  best  of  the  folk  and 
fairy  tales  and  cumulative  stories,  all  written  in 
such  simple  vocabulary  that  they  will  form  easy 
reading  for  the  beginner. 

Full  page  pictures  illustrate  important  features 
of  tlie  stories  and  help  the  reader  to  visualize 
them.     Price,  per  copy,  50  cents. 

Book    II — Informational   Stories 
For  Children  of  Five  to  Seven  Years 
Informational    stories    of    real    life    that    satisfy 
the    child's    first    longings    for   knowledge    of    the 
common  things  of  life  all  about  him. 


Each  story  chosen  embodies  the  elements  of 
dramatic  interest  and  ethical  value  so  requisite  to 
the  effectiveness  of  childhood  literature  and  the 
recognized  high  literary  standard  of  all  Miss 
Bailey's  work  is  consistently  maintained.  Price, 
per  copy,  60  cents. 

For  the  Children's  Hour — Book  III 
For  Children  of  Seven  to  Nine  Years 

The  third  book  presents  stories  of  the  great 
heroes  and  heroines  of  history.  Especially  adapt- 
ed for  the  child's  reading  during  the  age  of  hero 
worship.  This  volume  is  unique  in  biography  in. 
that  it  presents  as  the  theme  of  each  story  those 
qualities  in  connection  with  the  hero's  greatness 


which  may  be  emulated  by  a  child.  It  furnishes 
material  that  cannot  be  excelled  for  teaching 
ethics  and  general  character  building.  Price,  per 
copy,  60  cents. 

THE  SUNKEN  CITY  AND  OTHER  STORIES 

By  Marie  H.  Fray  and  Charles  M.  Stebbins 

For  Third  and  Fourth  Grades 

A  book  of  legends — each  selected  because  of  its 
ethical  and  educational  value.  Here  are  beauti- 
ful stories  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Silver 
Bridge,  the  Sunken  City  (a  legend  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee),  the  Magic  Ring — these  and  the  fifteen 
other  stories  make  an  inevitable  appeal  to  the 
child's  fancy.     Illustrated,   cloth.     Price  40  cents. 
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BOOKS !     BOOKS !!     BOOKS !!! 

A  SELECTED  LIST   OF  BOOKS   FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARIES 

Prepared   by 
S.   P.  ROBBINS,  ex-President  of  Northern   California     Teachers'    Association,    member    of 

Board  of  Education  of  Butte  county; 
ANNA  T.    HALEY,  Principal  of  Homestead   School,  San  Mateo; 
MRS.    MARY    GARSIDE,    Principal   Walnut    Creek    School,    Contra   Costa   county; 
MRS.  M.   M.   FITZGERALD,   Principal  of  John  Swett  Grammar  School,  San  Francisco; 
MARGARET   BURKE,   Hancock  School,   San   Francisco,  President  of  California  Federation 

of  School  Women's   Clubs;   and 
RICHARD  LEW  DAWSON,  author  and  specialist  in  Library  Books. 

The  following  list  of  books  includes  many  new  books  of  value.  It  is  not  a  complete 
list.  It  aims,  however,  to  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  librarians,  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  opportunity  to  go  through  the  complex  catalogs  of  publishers.  County  and  city  Li- 
brarians, who  supply  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  will  we  trust  find  the  list  helpful 
in  many  ways.  The  committee  refused  to  list  many  books  that  are  not  copyright  books, 
written  to  order  and  padded  for  purposes  of  sale  merely.  The  dealer  buys  at  a  big  dis- 
count and  sells  to  the  unsuspecting  librarian  without  regard  to  real  school  values.  There 
is  much  money  wasted  by  librarians  buying  books  that  are  not  of  value  to  the  schools. 
Why  pay  $1.50  for  a  book  when  the  same  value  can  be  had  for  $1? 

The  regular  publishers  of  school  and  library  books  give  the  best  values  for  the 
money.  Jobbers  are  more  interested  in  big  discounts  than  in  educational  values.  Prices 
are  not  guaranteed,  as  war  conditions  make  them  subject  to  change  without  notice.  It 
is  suggested  that  "Library  Day"  be  established  in  each  community  at  least  once  a  year. 
That  the  use  and  care  of  books  be  emphasized,  and  that  carefully  selected  reading  be 
carried  on  in  a  systematic  manner  in  connection  with  the  new  activities  brought  about 
by  war  conditions.  Our  readers  will  find  that  publishers  listed  here  are  willing  to  render 
you  service  in  securing  good  books  for  the  schools.  If  you  need  further  information,  write 
them.     The   following  houses   are   represented    in   the   list: 

American  Book  Co.,  121  Second  St.,  S.  F. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  20  Second  St.,  S.  F, 


Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  565  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  565  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Macmillan  Co.,  609  Mission  St.,  S.  F. 

G.  P  .Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 

Lothrop,   Lee  &   Shepard,  Boston,   Mass. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  565  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

Hinds,   Hayden   &   Eldredge,   New  York. 

A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  New  York. 

Eldridge  Entertainment  House,  Franklin,  O. 

Bobbs-Merrill  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.,  New  York. 

Gregg  Publishing  Co.,  1012  Phelan  Bldg.,  S.  F. 

Milton  Bradley  Co.,  20  Second  St.,  S.  F. 

Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  239  Grant  Ave.,  S.  F. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Forbes  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

World  Pub.  Co.,  Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

J.  C.  Winston  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co.,  239  Geary  St.,  S.  F. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  GRADES 

The  Pantomime  Primer.  Emma  Gertrude 
White.  American  Book  Co.  An  arrangement 
of  songs,  rhymes  and  stories  for  action  rather 
than  speech,  using  the  natural  aptitude  of  chil- 
dren for  pose  and  gesture.  128  pages,  fully  il- 
lustrated with  silhouttes.     Price,  24  cents. 

Story  Hour  Readers — Primer.  Ida  Coe,  Pd. 
M.,  and  Alice  J.  Christie.  Am.  Book  Co.  Mother 
Goose  and  animal  stories  and  nursery  rhymes 
for  small  children.  122  pages,  illustrated  in  col- 
ors.    Price,  30  cents. 

Parmly  Method — First  Reader.  Maude  Parmly. 
American  Book  Co.  Old  stories  and  poems 
graded  for  beginners,  in  the  simplest  words.  132 
pages,  illustrated  in  black  and  colors.  Price, 
30  cents;  Second  Reader,  35  cents;  Third  Read- 
er, 35   cents. 

The  Story  Readers — Primer.  May  Langdon 
White.  World  Book  Co.  Simple  sentences,  sto- 
ries and  letter  forms  for  children.  132  pages, 
illustrated  in  black  and  colors.     Price,  36  cents. 

The  Story  Readers. — First  Year.  May  L. 
White  and  Parker  H.  Filmore.  World  Book  Co. 
Dot  and  Don  are  the  children  of  the  Primer 
and  this  more  extended  book,  of  fairy-tale, 
folk-lore  and  adventure  in  story  and  verse.  143 
pages.  Illustrated  in  black  and  colors.  Price, 
40  cents. 

The  Robinson  Crusoe  Reader.  Julia  Barrow 
Cowles.  A.  Flanagan  Co.  The  old.  romance 
made  simple  for  child  readers,  with  appended 
outlines  of  Industrial  Work.  104  pages,  illus- 
trated in  black.     Price,  40  cents. 

Poems  for  Memorizing,  Part  I.  Alice  Rose 
Power.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  A  mod- 
ern selection  of  the  choicest  simple  poems  for 
the  use  of  children  in  primary  grades.  106  pages. 
Price,  paper,  15  cents. 

Going  to  School  in  Animal  Land.  Julia  Dar- 
row  Cowles.  A.  Flanagan  Co.  New  Fables  of 
animal  life  for  children,  humorous  and  attractive. 
Ill   pages,   illustrated   in   black.     Price,   45   cents. 

Folk-Lore  Stories  and  Proverbs.  Sara  E. 
Wiltes.  Ginn  &  Company.  Old  fables  and  say- 
ings, modified  to  be  attractive  to  children  begin- 
ning to  read.  81  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price,  36  cents. 

The  Fox  Primer  from  Mother  Goose.  Flor- 
ence C.  Fox,  Ed.  B.  and  Ph.  B.     Putrfam's  Sons. 


Nursery  rhymes  for  beginners,  with  phrase  and 
phonic  exercises.  170  pages,  illustrated  in  black 
and  yellow.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Fox  First  Reader.  Florence  C.  Fox.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Old  folk-tales  and  rhymes 
for  children,  with  phrase,  phonic  and  word  ex- 
ercises for  review  and  drill.  156  pages,  illus- 
trated  in    colors.     Price,   50   cents. 

Primary  Manual  Work.  Mary  F.  Ledyard  and 
Bertha  H.  Breckenfeld.  Milton  Bradley  Co. 
Outline  of  instruction  in  Hand  Work  for  primary 
grades,  combining  with  it  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory. Dedicated  to  James  A.  Foshay.  Introduc- 
tion by  Supt.  E.  C.  Moore  of  Los  Angeles.  121 
pages,   with    bibliography.      Price,   $1.50. 

Polly  and  Dolly.  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.  Natural  stories,  of  some  chil- 
dren and  a  dog,  for  school  and  home  reading, 
for  beginners,  children  from  five  to  seven.  173 
pages,  illustrated  in  black  and  two-color.  Price, 
50  cents. 

The  Outdoor  Book.  Zoe  Meyer.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  Children's  nature  stories  of  four  seasons, 
to  make  the  truths  of  natural  history  interest- 
ing. 123  pages,  illustrated,  colored  frontispiece. 
Price,    40    cents. 

Tommy  Tinker's  Book.  Mary  Frances  Blais- 
dell. Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Little  stories  of  toys 
and  games,  pets  and  playmates,  for  beginners. 
Full-page  illustrations  in  black  and  colors.  177 
pages.     Price,   50  cents. 

Cherry  Tree  Children.  Blaisdell.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  Fresh  fanciful  stories  of  nature  for  small 
children,  in  short  lines.  126  pages.  Attractively 
illustrated  in   colors.     Price,  40  cents. 

Twilight  Town.  Blaisdell.  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  Tales  of  the  playroom  and  the  pranks  of 
the  toys  and  dolls  there  when  the  children  are 
not  looking.  173  pages,  illustrated  in  black  and 
colors.     Price,  50  cents. 

Bunny  Rabbitt's  Diary.  Blaisdell.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  Stories  of  the  Rabbitt's  plays  and  good 
times,  written  by  himself.  193  pages,  illustrated 
in  black  and  full-page  colors.     Price,  40  cents. 

Month  by  Month  Books.  Sara  H.  Willis  and 
Florence  V.  Farmer.  A.  S.  Barnes  Company. 
A  series  of  primary  grades,  stories,  poems  and 
music,  with  lessons  in  work  and  nature  studies, 
by    months.      168    pages,    January,    illustrated    in 


black,   with   diagrams   and    scores.      Price,   paper, 
25  cents  each. 

The  Song  Primer.  Alys  E.  Bentley.  A.  S. 
Barnes  Co.  The  very  simplest  songs  with  large 
full-page  scores  for  little  children.  61  pages, 
handsomely  illustrated  in  colors.     Price,  36  cents. 

The  Song  Series.  Book  One.  Alys  E.  Bentley. 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  Songs  and  music  for  children, 
more  advanced  than  the  Primer,  with  scores  and 
piano-keys  in  B  flat.  112  pages,  beautifully  il- 
lustrated.    Price,   40   cents. 

The  Folk-Dance  Book.  C.  Ward  Crampton, 
M.  D.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  Music  and  descrip- 
tion for  dances,  for  elementary  school,  play- 
ground and  gymnasium.     82  pages.     Price,  $1.80. 

The  Children's  Lark.  Leila  France  McDer- 
mott.  Elite  Music  Co.  Musical  themes,  taken 
from  the  song  of  the  meadow  lark.  With  scores 
for  teaching  children.  35  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,   50   cents. 

Mother  Goose  Songs  for  Little  Ones.  Ethel 
Crowninshield.)  Milton  Bradley  Co.  Old  nur- 
sery rhymes  set  to  music.  30  pages,  with  scores. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Graded  Games  and  Rhythmic  Exercises.  Ma- 
rion Bromley  Newton.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  Games 
and  plays  with  musical  aids,  to  cultivate  rhythm 
of  bodily  movement.  110  pages,  with  full-page 
illustrations  and  index.     Price,  $1.40. 

A  Child's  Own  Book  of  Verse.  Ada  M.  Skin- 
ner and  Frances  G  Wickes.  Macmillan.  Book 
One  is  of  sound  rhymes,  lyrics  and  story-telling 
poems,  with  index  of  authors  and  index  of  first 
lines.  100  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price, 
40  cents. 

The  Children's  First  Book  of  Poetry.  Emilie 
Kip  Baker.  American  Book  Co.  Selections  of 
the  better  class  of  poetry.  224  pages,  head  and 
tail-pieces.      Price,   40    cents. 

Pretty  Polly  Flinders.  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Stories  to  answer  the  chil- 
dren's wonderings  about  old  fairy  tales.  188 
pages,  illustrated  in  black  and  colors.  Price, 
50   cents. 

The  Water  Babies.  Charles  Kingsley.  Mac- 
millan Co.  A  fairy  tale  for  a  land  baby.  A 
famous  old  book  by  a  famous  author.  330  pages, 
100  illustrations  in  black.     Price,  40  cents. 

Paz  and  Pablo..  (Children  of  the  World).  Ad- 
die  F.  Mitchell.  World  Book  Co.  A  story  of 
two  litle  Filipinos,  first  of  a  series  to  open  up 
geography  and  history  to  children,  95  pages, 
with  map  and  drawings  in  black.     Price,  —  cents. 

Daddy  Taks  Us  to  the  Garden.  Howard  R. 
Garis.  R.  F.  Fenno  Co.  Racy  talks  about  how 
to  raise  vegetables  and  make  foods  for  them. 
One  of  a  series  of  Daddy  Books.  146  pages, 
illustrated  in  black,  with  colored  frontispiece. 
Price,  —  each. 

For  the  Childrens  Hour,  Part  I.  Bailey.  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Co.  Stories  of  animals  for  the  first 
and  second  grades.  120  pages,  illustrated  in 
black.      Price,    50    cents. 

Every  Day  Spelling  (First  Book).  O'Shea, 
Holbrook  and  Cook.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Words 
of  every  day  life  for  beginners,  how  to  learn  to 
spell,  and  how  to  conquer  difficult  words.  Grades 
one  and  two.  With  suggestions  to  teachers. 
116  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price,  27  cents. 
The  Fox  Manual.  (Fox  series  of  readers.)  Flor- 
ence C.  Fox.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Stories  from 
fairy  tales  and  legends  of  various  lands,  the  art 
of  teaching  reading  by  sight  and  sound,  a  man- 
ual to  use  with  the  readers.  62  pages.  Price, 
50  cents. 

The  Fox  Second  Reader.  Florence  C.  Fox, 
Ed.  B.  and  Ph.  B.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Sto- 
ries for  teaching  reading,  with  word,  phrase, 
phonic  and  language  exercises.  187  pages,  with 
illustrations  in  black  and  yellow.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Brownie  Primer.  N.  Moore  Banta  and 
Alpha  Banta  Benson.  .  (First  of  a  series  of 
Brownie  readers.)  A.  Flanagan  Co.  Attractive 
child  reader  using  the  popular  Brownie  fancies. 
100  pages,  with  comic  illustrations  in  colors,  and 
Brownie  scores  on  inside  covers.  Price  each  of 
series,  40  cents. 

The  Beginner's  Reader.  (Series.)  Florence 
Bass.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Lessons  in  script 
and  print  for  beginners,  with  suggestions  for 
teaching  in  phonics,  and  for  reproducing  by  the 
child  in  script.  110  pages,  beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors,  also  in  black.  Price  each,  28  and  36 
cents. 

. .  New  Series  Gordon  Readers — First  Reader. 
Emma  K.  Gordon  and  Marietta  Stockard.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  Tales,  fables,  folk-lore,  rhymes 
and  jingles  for  primary  readers.  142  pages,  il- 
lustrated in  black  and  colors.     Price,  40  cents. 
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The  Kendall  Primer.  Calvin  Kendall,  Ph.D., 
and  Caroline  I.  Townsend,  Ph.  B.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.  A  continued  story  of  Bob  and  Betty  in 
games,  contests  and  every-day  experience,  told 
in  simple  words  and  conversational  form.  118 
pages,  illustrated  in  Mack  and  colors.  Price, 
40  cents. 

The  Kendall  First  Reader.  Kendall  and  Town- 
send.  Heath  &  Co.  Continues  the  story  of 
the  Primer,  with  the  children  a  little  older  and 
with  stories  thej  have  learned,  divided  into  sea- 
sons. 137  pages,  illustrated  in  black  and  colors. 
Price,   44  cents. 

The  Haliburton  Second  Reader.  M.  W.  Hali- 
burton.  Heath  &  Co.  Stories,  poems  and  plays 
for  older  primary  children,  on  all  natural  topics 
and  old  fancies  and  fairy  lore,  with  vocabulary. 
176  pages,  illustrated  in  black  and  yellow.  Price, 
44  cents. 

The  Story  Reader.  J.  A.  Bowen.  Globe  School 
Book  Co.  Stories  for  the  second  year  at  school, 
in  simple  words  for  practice  in  reading,  in  short 
sentences  and  for  moral  effect.  266  pages,  illus- 
trated  in   black.     Price,  —  cents. 

Holton-Curry  First  Reader.  Holton,  Page  and 
Curry.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  Unusually  rich 
in  new  material,  making  this  series  desirable  for 
supplementary  material.  146  pages,  illustrations 
in   color.     Price,  30  cents. 

Holton-Curry  Second  Reader.  Holton,  Page 
and  Curry.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  Similar  in 
style  to  First  Reader,  more  advanced.  168  pages. 
Price,  35  cents. 

The  Overall  Boys  in  Switzerland.  Eulalie  Os- 
good Grover.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  (A  Sec- 
ond Reader.)  Travels  through  the  land  of  scenic 
wonders,  bringing  out  in  conversational  form  the 
manners  and  customs.  160  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  50  cents. 

The  Sunbonnet  Babies  in  Holland.  Grover. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  A  good  description  of  the 
Dutch  people  in  the  form  of  a  visit  to  them 
and  points  of  interest.  150  pages,  illustrated  in 
colors.     Price,  50  cents. 

Storyland  in  Play.  (Dramatic  Reader  Series, 
Rook  One.)  Ada  M.  Skinner.  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.  Stories  in  narrative  and  dramatic  form, 
both,  to  teach  original  dramatization.  143  pages. 
Illustrated.      Price,   45    cents. 

Stories  to  Act.  (Dramatic  Reader  Series,  Book 
Two.)  Frances  Gillespie  Wicks.  Some  of  the 
Stories  are  dramatized,  some  in  narrative  form 
to  afford  material  for  original  dramatization.  142 
pages,  illustrated.     Price.  45  cents. 

Story  Hour  Plays.  (Dramatic  Reader  Series, 
Book  Three.)  Frances  Sankstone  Mintz.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.  A  collection  of  tales,  fables  and 
legends  in  dramatic  form  to  assist  spontaneous 
expression  in  children.  Material  selected  with 
a  view  to  literary  merit.  143  pages,  illustrated. 
Price.  45   cents. 

Greek  Photoplays.  Effie  Seachrist.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally &  Co.  Contents:  Proserpina;  Apollo,  the 
Child  of  Light;  Diana  and  Endymion;  Cupid  and 
Psyche.  153  pages.  Illustrated  with  four  plates 
in  color  by  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield,  and  220 
halftones  from  photographs  taken  by  the  author. 
Extremely   attractive.     Price,   50  cents. 

A  Little  Book  of  Well-known  Toys.  Jenness 
M.  Braden.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  Besides  the 
pictures  in  colors,  there  is  an  interesting  story 
accompanying  each.  Particularly  suited  for  be- 
ginners in  reading.     105  pages.     Price  45  cents. 

Bobby  and  Betty  at  home.  A  Primer.  Kath- 
erine  Elizabeth  Dopp.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
The  reading  lessons,  full  of  meaning  to  the 
child,  are  supplemented  by  related  plays,  games 
and  jingles.  128  pages,  finely  illustrated  in  col- 
ors.     Price    45    cents. 

Weavers  and  Other  Workers.  Jennie  Hall. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  Aims  to  be  a  complete 
unit  for  primary  children,  and  live  different  ma- 
terial- go  into  the  making;  pictures,  poems. 
stories,  reading  matter,  suggested  handwork.  17(1 
pages.      Price    50   cent-. 

The  Cave  Boy  of  the  Age  of  Stone.  (Stories 
of  child  life  I  Margaret  A.  Mclntyre.  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  The  home  lite  and  adventures  of 
the  Strongarm  family.  Various  scene-  in  the 
Story  are  adapted  to  dramatization.  Illustra- 
tions in   black       131    pages.      Price.  411  cents. 

Lodrix,  the  Lake  Dweller.  (Stories  of  Child 
Life.)  Belle  Wiley  and  Grace  Willard  Edick. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  A  story  of  Lodrix  and  his 
parent-,  lake-dweller-  in  the  high  regions  of 
Switzerland  and  France.  Illustrations  in  black. 
86  pages      Price,  30  cents, 

Rago  and  Goni,  the  Tree-dweller  Children. 
(Stories  of  child  life.)  Belle  Wiley.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     A   well  illustrated  book   of  fascinal 


ing  interest  to  children.  94  pages.  Price,  30 
cents. 

Children  of  the  Cliff.  (Stories  of  child  life.) 
Belle  Wiley  ami  Grace  Willard  Edick.  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.  The  life  and  adventures  of  Tini 
and  Mavo,  children  who,  with  their  parents, 
lived  high  up  on  the  rocky  cliff.  Illustrations 
in   black.     81   pages.     Price,  30  cents. 

Bud  and  Bamboo.  (Stories  of  child  life.) 
John  Stuart  Thomson.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Story  of  a  Chinese  boy  and  his  sister.  Illus- 
trations in   black.     96  pages.     Price,   35   cents. 

Hide  and  Seek  in  Forest  Land.  Robert  W. 
Chambers.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Stories  of  ani- 
mal life  in  the  forest.  Illustrations  in  black.  132 
pages.     Price — . 

Little  Jarvis.  Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Story  of  the  life  of  Little  Jarvis  on 
board  the  frigate  Constellation.  Full  page  illus- 
trations in  black.     64  pages.     Price — . 

FOR  THIRD,  FOURTH  AND  FIFTH 

Stories  the  Iroquois  Tell  Their  Children. 
Mabel  Powers.  American  Book  Co.  Indian 
Wonder  and  Fairy  Stories,  as  told  by  the  In- 
dians themselves,  with  introductory  articles.  216 
pages,   illustrated   in   colors.      Price   64  cents. 

Merry  Tales.  E.  L.  and  A.  M.  Skinner.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.  Bright  tales  for  children  founded 
on  myths  and  folk-lore,  animal  stories.  232 
pages,   illustrated   in    colors.      Price   48   cents. 

Silesian  Folk  Tales.  James  Lee,  M.  D.,  James 
T.  Carey,  A.  M.  American  Book  Co.  Stories 
from  traditions  of  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  of  eth- 
ical tone,  for  young  readers.  Rubezahl,  a  spirit 
prince,  is  the  hero  of  these  tales.  181  pages, 
illustrated   in   black.     Price  40  cents. 

Animal  Folk  Tales.  Anne  A.  Staley.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.  Stories  culled  from  folk-lore  and 
adapted  to  children;  animal  fables.  265  pages, 
illustrated   in  black.     Price   52  cents. 

White  Patch.  Angelo  Patri.  American  Book 
Co.  Bertelli's  Italian  story  of  Ciondolino,  a  na- 
ture story  retold  for  American  boys  and  girls, 
of  ant  life,  designed  to  interest  in  nature  study. 
216  pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price  40  cents. 

Little  Dramas.  Ada  Maria  Skinner  and  Lillian 
Nixon  Lawrence.  American  Book  Co.  Plays 
for  primary  grades,  adapted  from  various  stories, 
human  and  nature  characters.  176  pages,  illus- 
trated  in    black.      Price   35   cents. 

Story  Plays  Old  and  New.  Alice  Sumner  Var- 
ney.  American  Book  Co.  Little  plays  for  boy 
and  girl  characters.  175  pages,  illustrations  in 
colors.     Price,  each  of  series,  32  cents. 

Dramatic  Stories  for  Reading  and  Acting.  Ada 
M.  Skinner.  American  Book  Co.  Stories  for 
reading  and  retelling,  for  exercise  in  expression 
and  memory.  224  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price   35   cents. 

Mighty  Animals.  Jennie  Irene  Mix.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co.  Short  talks  about  animals  that 
lived  before  man  appeared;  characteristics  of 
various  types.  144  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price  40  cents. 

The  Story  of  the  Forest.  J.  Gordon  Dor- 
rance.  American  Book  Co.  Descriptions  of  the 
forest  and  the  life  of  the  early  settlers;  the  life 
of  the  trees.  237  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price  56   cents. 

Fishing  and  Hunting.  (World  at  Work  Series.) 
Sarah  M.  Mott  and  Maude  Barrows  Dutton. 
American  Book  Co.  Stories  for  youngest  chil- 
dren of  life  in  the  woods  and  its  simple  people; 
for  .  reading  lessons  and  training.  127  pages, 
illustrated   in   black.     Price   30  cents. 

Francisco  the  Filipino.  Burtis  M.  Little. 
American  Book  Co.  A  story  of  life  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago;  its  products,  people  and 
developments;  for  boys  and  girls.  104  pages, 
illustrated  in  black,  with  colored  frontispiece. 
Price  40  cents. 

Adventures  of  a  Country  Boy.  Jacob  Abbott, 
retold  by  Clifton  Johnson.  American  Book  Co. 
A  story  for  older  children  of  life  in  the  out-of- 
doors,  camp  life  and  adventures.  270  pages,  illus- 
ii. Meil    in    black.      Price    52   cents. 

Peter  and  Polly  in  Autumn.  Rose  Lucia. 
American  Book  Co.  Stories  for  children  of 
child  life  and  pleasant  adventures.  176  pages, 
beautifully   illustrated   in   colors.      Price  48   cents. 

America  First.  Patriotic  readings.  Jasper  L. 
McBrien,  A.  M.  American  Book  Co.  A  book 
for  older  children  for  the  present  times,  with 
addresses,  historical  sketches  and  patriotic 
I""  in-.  Lull -page  illustrations  in  black  and 
colors.    288  pages.     Price  64  cents. 

Around  the  World  with  the  Children.  Frank 
G.    Carpenter.      American    Book    Company.      An 


introduction  to  geography,  to  give  the  child  his 
first  view  of  the  world  as  his  home.  By  the 
famous  correspondent.  133  pages,  illustrated 
profusely  in  black,  witli  colored  plates.  Price 
60   cents. 

Essentials  of  Geography.  (First  book.)  Al- 
bert Perry  Brigham,  A.  M.,  and  Charles  T.  Mc- 
Farlane,  Ph.  D.  American  Book  Co.  An  ele- 
mentary text-book  of  geography,  ways  of  living 
and  working,  the  industries,  groups  of  States, 
maps,  etc.  Profusely  illustrated  in  black,  with 
full-page  colored  maps  and  views.  266  pages. 
Price   72  cents. 

Rhythmic  Action  Plays  and  Dances.  Irene  F. 
Phillips  Moses,  B.  L.  Milton  Bradley  Company. 
A  book  of  original  games  and  dances,  arranged 
progressively,  to  Mother  Goose  and  other  ac- 
tion songs,  with  a  teaching  introductory.  164 
pages,  with  scores;   illustrated  in  black.     Price — . 

Folk  Dances  for  Young  People.  Cecilia  Van 
Cleve.  Milton  Bradley  Co.  A  collection  of 
song-dances  for  young  people,  with  scores  and 
diagrams.  186  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price 
$2.00. 

Every  Child's  Folk  Songs  and  Games.  Caro- 
lyn Sherwin  Bailey.  Milton  Bradley  Co.  Folk 
stories  and  folk  music  of  various  nations,  for 
children  in  school,  kindergarten  and  home.  89 
folio  pages.     Price,  $1.20. 

Songs  of  Happiness.  Carolyn  S.  Bailey,  Mary 
B.  Ehrmann.  Milton  Bradley  Co.  A  collec- 
tion of  words  and  music,  teaching  children  to 
sing  by  rhythm  and  melody.  127  song-foho 
pages,  illustrated  cover.     Price  $1.20. 

Songs  for  the  Seasons.  Estelle  P.  Cushman, 
Mus.  B.  and  Maude  M.  Andrews.  A.  S.  Barnes 
Co.  Rote  songs  for  children,  words  and  music, 
short   and  simple.     54  pages.     Price  $1. 

Children's  Songs  of  City  Life.  Anna  Phillips 
See,  Sidney  Dorlon  Lowe.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co. 
Songs  for  the  city  child  to  interpret  the  beauty 
of  his  environment.  Words  and  music.  63 
pages.     Price  $1. 

The  Second  Folk  Dance  Book.  C.  Ward 
Crampton.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  New  forms  of 
folk  plays  and  dances  for  musical  training  and 
hygienic  exercise.  79  folio  pages,  illustrated  in 
black  photo.     Price   $1.80. 

The  Song  Play  Book.  C.  Ward  Crampton,  M. 
D.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  Fifty  song-plays  for 
children,  with  scores  and  directions.  61  pages. 
Price    $1.80. 

The  Song  Series,  Book  Two.  Alys  E.  Bent- 
ley.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co...  Songs  and  music  for 
children  of  third  grade...  142  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  48  cents. 

A  Little  Brother  to  the  Bear.  William  J. 
Long.  Ginn  &  Co.  Sketches  of  animal  life 
from  a  fanciful  paint  of  view.  178  pages,  with 
full-page   photo   engravings.      Price   60   cents. 

Animals:  Their  Relation  and  Use  to  Man. 
Carolyn  D.  Wood.  Ginn  &  Co.  Nature  studies 
of  the  more  familiar  animals,  comparing  the 
domestic  and  the  wild  of  similar  natures.  192 
pages,   illustrated   in   black.     Price  72   cents 

Myths  of  the  Red  Children.  Gilbert  L.  Wilson, 
A.  M.  Ginn  &  Co.  Myth  and  folk-tale;  the 
fairy  stories  of  the  Indian  tribes,  with  explana- 
tory notes.  154  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price 
56  cents. 

Fairy  Tales.  I.  Marion  Florence  Lansing,  M. 
A.  Ginn  &  Co.  Legends  and  nursery  tales, 
with  drolls  and  comic  anecdotes,  told  in  the 
simple  way  of  the  originals.  With  notes...  180 
pages,   illustrated  in   black.     Price  each  44  cents. 

"Tell  It  Again"  Stories.  Elizabeth  Thompson 
Dillingham  and  Adelle  Powers  Emerson.  Ginn 
&  Co.  Stories  chosen  from  various  sources  and 
selected  for  their  popularity  with  the  children. 
173  pages,  with  black  head-pieces.  Price  60 
cents. 

Hero  Stories  from  American  History.  Albert 
F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Anecdotes  from  history  appropriate  to  the  times, 
an  appendix  of  notes,  and  a  complete  index. 
259  pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price  60  cents. 

The  Story  of  Columbus  and  Magellan.  Thomas 
Bonaventure  Lawler,  A.  M.  Ginn  &  Co.  A  nar- 
rative of  the  two  explorers  and  their  voyages, 
with  maps,  index  and  pronouncing  vocabulary. 
151   pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price  48  cents. 

Under     Sunny     Skies.        (Youth's     Companion 
Series.)     M.  A.   L.  Lane.     Ginn  &   Co.     Sketches 
mainly    concerned    with    the    outward    aspects    of  . 
life   in    Spain,    Italy,    Greece,    Turkey   and   Africa. 
138  pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price  32  cents. 

Triumphs  of  Science  ( Youth's  Companion 
Series.)      M.   A.    L.    Lane.      Ginn   &   Co.      Stories 
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of  modern  invention  and  enterprise  in  scientific 
lines.  154  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price  36 
cents. 

The  American  History  Story  Book.  Albert 
F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball.  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  Simply  told  romances  of  American  his- 
tory attractive  to  children.  136  pages,  six  full- 
page   illustrations.      Price,  — . 

Merry  Animal  Tales.  Madge  A.  Bigham. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  A  book  of  old  fables  in 
new  dresses,  based  on  La  Fontaine.  Full-page 
and  text  illustrations  in  black.  217  pages.  Price 
$1.00. 

Manuel  in  Mexico.  (Little  People  Everywhere.) 

Etta    Blaisdell    McDonald    and    Julia    Dalrymple. 

Little,   Brown  &   Co.     A   geographical   reader   in 

story  form,   picturing  life  in   Mexico.      118  pages, 

I    full-page   illustrations   in   black,   with   frontispiece 

-    and  cover  in  colors.     Price,   50  cents. 

Betty  in  Canada.  (Same  series.)  McDonald 
&  Dalrymple.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  A  geo- 
graphical reader  in  story  form,  picturing  life  in 
Canada.  Ill  pages,  illustrated  like  others  of 
series.     Price,  50  cents. 

Hassan    in    Egypt.      McDonald    &    Dalrymple. 
Little,   Brown   &   Co.     A   geographical   reader   in 
I    story  form,   picturing   life   in    Egypt.      114  pages, 
illustrated  like  the  others.     Price,  45  cents. 

Gerda    in    Sweden.      McDonald    &    Dalrymple. 

.    Little,   Brown   &   Co..    A   geographical   reader   in 

story  form,  picturing  life  in   Sweden.     120  pages, 

illustrated    same    as   others    of    series.      Price,   45 

cents. 

Marta    in    Holland.      McDonald    &    Dalrymple. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.     The  same,  life  in  Holland. 
Same    Kind    of   illustrations.      116    pages.      Price, 
I   45  cents. 

Donald  in  Scotland.  McDonald  &  Dalrymple. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  The  same,  life  in  Scotland. 
Same  illustration.  117  pages.  Price,  45  cents. 
Colette  in  France.  McDonald  &  Dalrymple. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Same,  life  in  France.  116 
pages.      Price,    45    cents. 

Josefa  in  Spain.  McDonald  &  Dalrymple. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Same,  life  in  Spain.  117 
pages.      Price,   45    cents. 

Stories  of  Childhood  and  Nature.  Elizabeth 
V.  Brown.  World  Book  Co.  The  title  describes 
these  stories  for  children.  223  pages,  illustrated 
in  black.     Price,   56  cents. 

Stories  of  Woods  and  Fields.  Elizabeth  V. 
Brown.  World  Book  Co.  Sketches  of  birds,  ani- 
mals and  plants.  192  pages,  illustrated  in  colors 
and  black.     Price,  60  cents. 

The    Story    of    Our    Country.      (Book    One.) 
Henry    W.    Elson    and    Cornelia    E.     McMillan. 
:  World  Book  Co.     Incidents  of  America's  history 
in  simple  language.    With  maps  and  topical  sum- 
mary.    216   pages,   illustrated   in   black.      Price — . 
Just  Stories.     Annie   Klingensmith.     A.  Flana- 
gan Co.     Simple  fables  for  children,  with  poems. 
128  pages,   illustrated.     Price.  45   cents. 
.  What  to  Do  for  Uncle  Sam.     Carolyn  Sherwin 
Bailey.      A.    Flanagan    Co.      How    to    care    for 
I  health,    economy,    charities,    life    saving,    sugges- 
I   tions,   handwork  and   social   service.     With  bibli- 
I   ography    of    patriotic    service.      220    pages,    illus- 
I  trated  in  black.     Price  75  cents. 

Jim  and  Peggy  at  Meadowbrook  Farm.  Wal- 
|  ter  Collins  O'Kane.  Macmillan  Co.  Various 
|  kinds  of  work  on  the  farm  and  how  it  is  done, 
I  made  interesting  for  children.  223  pages,  illus- 
I    trated   from   photographs.      Price — . 

»      Letters    of    Polly    the    Pioneer.      Stella    Hum- 
phrey   Nida.      Macmillan    Co.      Stories    of    back- 
|   woods  life  as  children  see  it;  customs  and  frolics 
of  a  hundred  years  ago.     182  pages.     Illustrated 
in   black.     Price   50   cents. 
The    Book    of   the    Beastie.      Ruth    Ewing    and 
I   Josephine  Trott.     Row,  Peterson  &  Co.     Stories 
;  of   animals    told    for    children.      253    pages,    illus- 
I;  trations  from  photographs.     Price,   50  cents. 

Ned    and    Nan    in    Holland.      Emma    G.    Olm- 

stead    and    Emma.  B.    Grant.      Row,    Peterson    & 

|    Co.     Stories    of    Holland,    manners    and    customs 

told    in    short    sentences    for    the    little    children. 

I;  128  pages,  illustrated  in   colors.     Price,  40  cents. 

Tales  from  Far  and  Near.     (History  stories  of 

other  lands.)     Arthur  Guy  Terry.     Row,  Peterson 

&    Co.      Book    One:     Old    historical    stories    in 

simple    words    and    style.      127    pages.      Price,    44 

cents. 

Tales  of  Long  Ago.  (History  stories  of  other 
lands.)  Terry.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  Simple 
stories  of  British  history  of  all  time.  146  pages; 
both  volumes  illustrated  in  black.  Price,  44 
cents. 

The  Birch  and  the  Star.  Gudrun  Thorne- 
Thomsen.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  Stories  from 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  of  the  northern  con- 


Some  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Adopt 
WEBSTER'S  EARLY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

BECAUSE:     It  Is  Interesting 

All  teachers  agree  that  interest  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  First  Year  history.  All  those  who 
have  used  this  text  declare  that  it  excels  in  interest.  In  it  the  story  element  prevails; 
the  personal  side  of  history  is  emphasized;  the  illustrations  are  real  side  lights;  and 
the  evolution  of  constitutions,  accounts  of  wars  and  all  other  dreary  material  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

BECAUSE :     It  Includes  the  Ancient  and  Medieval  Periods 

This  division  of  the  subject  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity.  The  plan  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  practically  all  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  by  the  States 
of  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Utah;  and  by  more  than  one  hundred  schools  in 
California,  including  those  of  Oakland,  Sacramento,   Berkeley  and  San   Francisco. 

BECAUSE  :     It  Emphasizes  the  Personal  Side  of  History 

It  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  ambition  of  the  students  through  accounts  of  the  lives 
of  the  great  heroes  of  the  past.  It  gives  character  sketches  of  such  men  as  Pericles, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Justinian,  Mohammed,  Charlemagne,  William  the 
Conqueror,  Hildebrand,  Luther  and  others. 

BECAUSE :     It  Emphasizes  Particularly  the  Bevelopment  of  Civilization 

It  gives  a  complete  chapter  each  to  the  Oriental,  Classical  and  Medieval  civilization. 
The  economic,  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  various  peoples  is  fully  treated.  The 
education,  science,  art,  literature,  religion  and  morality  are  especially  emphasized. 

BECAUSE:     It  Treats  the  Countries  East  of  the  Adriatic 

It  is  the  first  text  to  give  an  adequate  treatment  of  Eastern  Europe.  Besides  the 
Byzantine  Empire  and  its  civilization,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  Serbians,  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  Russians.     It  also  gives  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Rise  and  Spread  of  Islam. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THIS  BOOK 


D.  C.  HEATH 

565  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON 


& 


NEW  YORK 


COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
CHICAGO 


WHERE    TO    STOP 

When  in  Los   Angeles 

HOT  EX    E  E  E 

Modern 
Sixth  at  Figueroa  Street 

Cars  from  all   Depots  pass  the  door.      Garage  next  door. 
Rates    75c  to   $3.00. 

Room  with  bath  $1.00  up 

Special  Summer  and  Weekly  -Rates. 

GATESTlOTEE 

Fireproof 


Our  Los  Angeles  Hotels  are  just  outside  the 
restricted  auto  parking  district,  yet  within 
easy  walking  distance  of  all  the  new,  big  de- 
partment stores,  also  the  theatres. 


260  Rooms 


Sixth  at  Figueroa 


CAFE   MUSIC 
Popular  Prices 
The    Gates    is   the   handsomest,    best    built,    equipped    and 
most   lavishly   operated  popular  priced  Hotel. 


$1.00  Up 


LANE'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE  BUREAU  of- 
fers reliable  free  Hotel  and  Travel  informa- 
tion and  room  reservations  in  any  Hotel  to 
readers  of  this  publication.  We  particularly  de- 
sire to  hear  from  parties,  lodges,  societies  and 
organizations  requiring  accommodations  for 
many  at  one  time.  We  can  place  you  at  any 
rate  you  desire. 

To  enable  us  to  render  you  the  Highest  Spe- 
cial Service,  give  us  all  possible  detail,  and 
enclose  stamp  for  reply,  please. 


LANE'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE  BUREAU 

Direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lane 

822  West  Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Phones:    Pico   1007.     Home  10743 


tinental  lands.  120  pages,  illustrated  in  colors. 
Price,  40  cents. 

Jackanapes  and  Other  Stories.  Juliana  Horatia 
Ewing.  Ginn  &  Co.  Stories  of  sacrifice  and 
courage  in  English  army  life,  adapted  for  chil- 
dren's reading.  271  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price  56  cents. 

Kathleen  in  Ireland.  McDonald  &  Dalrymple. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  A  geographical  reader  in 
story  form,  picturing  life  in  Ireland.  118  pages, 
illustrated  in  black,  with  frontispiece  and  cover 
in   colors.     Price,   45   cents. 

Chandra  in  India.  McDonald  &  Dalrymple. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Same  manner  and  style  for 
pages,  same  style  as  others  of  series.  Price,  45 
cents. 

Rafael  in  Italy.  McDonald  &  Dalrymple. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Same  manner  and  style  of 
Italy.     119  pages.     Price,  45  cents. 

Boris  in  Russia.  McDonald  &  Dalrymple. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  Same  of  Russia.  120 
pages.     Price,  45  cents. 

Fairy  Tales.  Vol.  II.  (See  Vol.  I.)  Ginn  & 
Co.  Healthful  fairy  stories,  told  in  the  simple 
way  of  the  originals.  With  notes.  180  pages, 
illustrated    in    black.      Price,   44    cents. 

Rhymes  and  Stories.  (Open  Road  Library.) 
Marion   Florence  Lansing.     Ginn  &   Co.     Simple 


nonsense  tales,  drolls,  etc.,  in  language  and 
style  natural  to  the  child.  182  pages,  illustrated 
in   black.     Price  44  cents. 

Page,  Esquire  and  Knight.  (Open  Road  Li- 
brary.) Lansing.  Ginn  &  Co.  A  book  of 
chivalry,  adventures,  tournaments,  etc.  With 
notes.  182  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price  44 
cents. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland.  Lewis 
Carroll.  Edited  by  Wm.  J.  Long.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Adapted  for  present  use  from  Carroll's  stories. 
With  notes  and  harmonies.  Foreword  and  story 
of  Lewis  Carroll.  224  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price  56  cents. 

Seven  Little  Sisters.  Jane  Andrews.  Ginn 
&  Co.  Little  stories  of  geography  and  history, 
with  a  memorial  of  Jane  Andrews  by  Louisa 
Parsons  Hopkins.  121  pages,  full-page  illustra- 
tions.    Price  52  cents. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress.  John  Bunyan.  Ginn 
&  Co.  Edited  and  abridged  for  the  use  of 
schools,  with  notes  and  a  sketch  of  Bunyan's 
life.  119  pages,  illustrated  with  ideal  portraits 
in  black.     Price  48  cents. 

Picciola.  (Home  and  School  Library.)  Jo- 
seph Xavier  Boniface;  translated  by  Abbey  L. 
Alger.  Ginn  &  Co.  X.  B.  Saintine's  story  of  a 
prisoner  ,and  a  flower,  for  older  children.  166 
pages.     Price   44   cents. 
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Hans  Brinker,  or  The  Silver  Skates.  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge.  Ginn  &  Co.  A  story  of  life  in 
Holland  in  winter.  Edited  by  Orton  Lowe,  with 
a  prefatory  sketch  of  the  author,  with  notes  and 
a  map.  355  pages,  illustrated,  with  head-piece 
sketches.     Price  64  cents. 

Lisbeth  Longfrock.  (Once  Upon  a  Time 
Series.)  Laura  E.  Poulsson;  translated  from  the 
Norwegian  of  Hans  Aanrud.  Ginn  &  Co.  Life 
~t<TK-~  "i  peasant  character  and  farm  life  in 
Norway.  149  pages,  with  full-page  illustrations 
in  black.     Price  48  cents. 

Moni  the  Goat  Boy.  (Once  Upon  a  Time  Se- 
ries.) Edith  F.  Kunz,  trans,  from  the  German. 
Ginn  &  Co.  Stories  of  the  peasant's  life  and  the 
mountain  pastures.  211  pages,  illustrated  in 
black.     Price,  48  cents. 

In  the  Reign  of  Coyote.  (Once  Upon  a  Time 
Series.)  Katherine  Chandler.  Ginn  &  Co.  Folk- 
lore from  the  Pacific  Coast,  Indian  stories  for 
children,  with  a  glossary  of  terms.  161  pages, 
illustrated  in  black.  Price,  48  cents. 
The  Boys.  Jane  Andrews..  Ginn  &  Co.  Stories 
of  boys  who  lived  on  the  road  from  the  long 
ago  to  now,  of  historical  and  classical  characters, 
with  a  vocabulary.  249  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price,  52  cents. 

Wilderness  Ways.  William  J.  Long.  Ginn  & 
Co.  Studies  of  animals  from  personal  observa- 
tion, with  a  glossary  of  Indian  names.  155  pages, 
illustrated  in  black,  with  full -page  drawings. 
Price.   56  cents. 

Each  and  All.  Jane  Andrews.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Companion  story  to  "Seven  Little  Sisters,"  sto- 
ries of  different  lands,  with  a  vocabulary.  142 
pages,  illustrated  with  full-page  half-tones.  Price, 
52  cents. 

Strange  Lands  Near  Home.  M.  A.  L.  Lane.  Ginn 
&  Co.  (Youth's  Companion  series.)  Descrip- 
tions of  people  and  customs  in  some  Western 
Hemisphere  countries,  with  a  pronouncing  vo- 
cabulary. 138  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price, 
32  cents. 

Toward  the  Rising  Sun.  M.  A.  L.  Lane.  Ginn 
&  Co.  (Youth's  Companion  series.)  Sketches  of 
life  in  eastern  lands,  India,  China,  Japan,  Korea. 
138  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price,  32  cents. 
Northern  Europe.  M.  A.  L.  Lane.  Ginn  &  Co. 
(Youth's  Companion  series.)  Descriptions  of 
countries  lying  north  of  the  Alps,  with  charac- 
teristic features,  with  pronouncing  vocabulary. 
137  pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price,  32  cents. 

New  Geography,  Book  One.  Alexis  Everett 
Frye.  Ginn  &  Co.  A  new  geography  with  col- 
ored maps  and  plates,  copious  illustrations  and 
diagrams  in  black,  an  index  of  places  and  fea- 
tures, tables  of  latest  world  populations,  and  a 
pronouncing  world  list.  260  pages.  Price,  92 
cents. 

Little  Wonderers.  Margaret  Warner  Morley. 
Ginn  &  Co.  familiar  descriptions  of  interesting 
plants  for  children.  107  pages,  with  drawings 
in    black.      Price,   36  cents. 

When  the  World  Was  Young.  Elizabeth  V. 
Brown.  World  Book  Co.  Stories  of  primitive' 
life  and  devices,  with  appropriate  poems  inserted 
at  intervals.  1611  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price,   52  cents. 

How  Man  Makes  Markets.  William  B.  Werth- 
ner.  Macmillan  Co.  Talks  on  commercial  geog- 
raphy and  the  growth  of  useful  products.  200 
pages,   illustrated   in   black.      Price,  —  cents. 

American  Indians.  Frederick  Starr.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  Stories  of  the  tribes,  their  origin, 
life,  manners  and  customs.  With  ethnographic 
maps,  glossary  and  index.  242  pages,  with  illus- 
trations  in   black.     Price,  52  cenis.    . 

Distant  Countries.  I.  O.  Winslow.  Heath  & 
Co.  Descriptions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia, 
and  Islands  of  the  Pacilic,  with  review,  appendix, 
index  and  vocabulary.  194  pages,  illustrated,  with 
maps  and  diagrams.  Price  each  of  series,  64 
cents. 

How  to  Have  Bird  Neighbors.  S.  Louise  Pat- 
terson. Heath  &  Co.  A  narrative  of  familiar 
acquaintanceship  with  birds.  A  practical  and  in- 
teresting nature  book  of  charming  style,  with 
I  issary  and  index.  128  pages,  illustrated  from 
photographs.      Price.   48   cents. 

Boys  and  Girls  of  Colonial  Days.  Carolyn 
Sherwin  Bailey.  A.  A.  Flanagan  Co.  Stories  of 
revolutionary  times  in  America,  entertainingly 
told  for  the  present  times.  160  pages,  illustrated 
in   black.      Price,  60  cents. 

Firebrands.  Frank  E.  Martin  and  Geo.  M. 
Davis,  M.  D.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  How  to  avoid 
destructive  fires,  and  the  causes  that  lead  to 
them  pointed  out,  with  the  remedies.  219  pages, 
illustrated  from  photographs.  Price,  55  cents. 
Worth  While  Stories  for  Every  Day.  Lawton 
B.  Evans,  A.M.     Milton  Bradley  Co.     One  hun- 


dred and  eighty-five  stories  for  children  and  how 
to  tell  them.     424  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

Tell  Me  Another  Story.  Carolyn  Sherwin  Bai- 
ley. Milton  Bradley  Co.  Stories  arranged  for 
the  mental  growth  of  children,  in  groups  of 
three.     335   pages.     Price,   $1.50. 

For  the  Children's  Hour.  C.  S.  Bailey  and 
Clara  M.  Lewis.  Milton  Bradley  Co.  Stories 
assembled  from  sources  of  myth,  folk-lore  and 
the  child's  every-day  experience,  with  special 
attention  to  the  fanciful  tale.  336  pages.  Price, 
$1.50. 

For  the  Children's  Hour.  Carolyn  Sherwin 
Bailey.  Milton  Bradley  Co.  Book  II.  Stories 
adapted  from  more  extended  stories,  to  meet  the 
understanding  of  children  in  second  and  third 
grades.      157   pages.      Price,   60   cents. 

For  the  Children's  Hour.  Bailey.  Bradley 
Co.  Stories  from  history  and  biography,  with 
patriotic  poems.     183  pages.     Price,  60  cents. 

Bobby's  Adventures.  George  Ethelbert  Walsh. 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.  Sixth  book  of  the  Twilight 
Animal  series,  with  animal  lore  and  lessons  in 
morals  and  manners.  135  pages,  colored  illus- 
trations.     Price   each,   50   cents. 

Evenings  With  Grandpa.  John  W.  Davis.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.  Stories  and  poems  from  science 
and  history,  for  reading  and  practice.  Last  se- 
ries of  the  Davis-Jordan  Readers,  fourth  year, 
Part  One.  351  pages,  illustrated  in  black  and 
colors.     Price.  56  cents. 

Evenings  With  Grandpa.  John  W.  Davis. 
Heath  &  Co.  Davis-Julien  Readers,  third  series, 
Part  One.  Stories  from  science  and  history,  with 
musical  selections,  and  phonic  exercises,  vocabu- 
lary and  consonant  chart.  Illustrations  in  black 
and   colors.     Price,   52   cents. 

Water  Babies.  Charles  Kingsley.  Heath  & 
Co.  Adapted  from  the  famous  book  of  Kingsley, 
"A  Fairy  Tale  for  Land  Babies,"  by  Blanche  E. 
Weekes,  with  a  sketch  of  Kingsley,  and  notes.- 
208  pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  Young  American  Readers.  Jane  Eayre 
Fryer.  John  C.  Winston  Co.  Civics  for  Ameri- 
can children,  American  Red  Cross,  citizenship, 
etc.  235  pages,  illustrated  in  black  and  colors. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Grasshopper  Green's  Garden.  Julia  Augusta 
Schwartz.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  The  story  of 
some  wonderful  insects.  A  nature  reader  for  ele- 
mentary schools.  197  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price,    50    cents. 

Docas,  The  Indian  Boy.  Ginevra  Sisson  Sned- 
den.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  A  story  about  Indian 
children  in  California,  with  a  biograph}'.  152 
pages,   illustrated   in   black.     Price,   52   cents. 

Every-Day  Speller,  Second  Book.  O'Shea,  Hol- 
brook  and  Cook.  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Spelling- 
book  for  pupils  of  the  third  and  fourth  grades. 
141   pages.     Price,  27  cents. 

Pacific  History  Stories.  Harr  Wagner.  Harr 
Wagner  Pub.  Co.  Arranged  and  retold  for  the 
use  of  schools.  Sketches  of  discoveries  on  the 
western  coast,  for  the  middle  grades,  designed 
for  the  teaching  of  history,  with  Blackboard 
Words,  tabular  summaries,  poems  and  historic 
landmarks.  190  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price, 
$1.00. 

Indian  Stories  of  the  Southwest.  Elizabeth 
Judson  Roberts.  Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co.  The 
noblest  and  most  typical  legends  of  the  Indians 
of  California,  told  in  an  effective  and  dramatic 
way  to  interest  children  of  middle  grades.  258 
pages,  illustrated  in  black,  full-page.     Price,  $1.25.    . 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands.  Fannie  P.  Chap- 
lin and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Humphrey.  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard.  Graphic  descriptions  of  children  and 
sports  and  industries  of  different  countries.  190 
pages,  illustrated   in   black.     Price,  60  cents. 

When  I  Was  A  Boy  in  Russia.  Vladimir  De 
Bogory  Mokrievitch.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Child-life  in  Russia  as  depicted  by  a  native,  show- 
ing the  struggles  for  freedom  from  tyranny  in 
that  land.  173  pages,  full  -  page  illustrations. 
Price,  75  cents. 

When  I  Was  A  Little  Girl.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Hum- 
phrey. Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  Stories  of  use- 
ful farm  and  out-door  life  for  children.  204 
pages,  illustrated  in  black,  full-page.  Price,  60 
cents. 

When  I  Was  A  Girl  in  Holland.  Cornelia  De 
Groot.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  Life,  games, 
studies  and  home  life  in  the  land  of  canals  and 
wind-mills.  209  pages,  full-page  illustrations  from 
photographs.     Price,  75  cents. 

The  Story-Teller.  Maud  Lindsay.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard.  Various  stories  of  fact  and 
fancy  for  children.  117  pages,  colored  illustra- 
tions.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  Travels  of  Birds.  Frank  M.  Chapman. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Story  of  our  birds  and  their 


journeys  to  strange  lands.     Illustrations  in  black. 
72  pages.     Price,  45   cents. 

The  Little  Tailor  of  the  Winding  Way.  (Open 
Door  Series.)  Gertrude  Crownfield.  The  Mac- 
Millan  Co.  Best  adapted  for  second  o'r""i...(  ' 
grade.  132  pages,  illustrated  in  colors,  Pri'^e, 
48   cents. 

Polly's  Garden.  (Open  Door  Series.)  Helen. 
Ward  Banks.  The  Macmillan  Co.  An  interest- 
ing story  for  primary  children.  96  pages,  illus- 
trated  in   colors.     Price,  75  cents. 

Pinocchio  Under  the  Sea.  Translated  from  the 
Italian  by  Carolyn  M.  Della-Chiesa.  The  Mac- 
millan Co.  Illustrations  and  decorations  by  Flor- 
ence R.  Abel  Wilde.     201  pages.     Price,  50  cents. 

A    Story    Garden    for    Little    Children.      Maud 
Lindsay.     Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.     Fanciful  slo 
ries  for  familiar  things.     91  pages,  full-page  illus 
tration    in    black.      Price,   $1.00. 

Holton-Curry  Third  Reader.  Holton,  Page  and 
Curry.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  A  book  of  poems 
and  prose  selections  of  literary  merit,  desirable 
for  supplementary  work.  Study  helps  are  given 
at  the  end  each  selection.  244  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  40  cents. 

Holton-Curry  Fourth  Reader.  Holton,  Page 
and  Curry.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  Poems  and 
prose  selections,  more  advanced  than  the  Third 
Reader.     244  pages.     Illustrated.     Price,  50  cents 

The  Four  Wonders.  Elnora  E.  Shillig.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.  Production  and  uses  of  the  four 
wonders  of  cotton,  wool,  linen,  silk,  told  in  sim- 
ple and  entertaining  words.  Presents  a  method 
of  subject  planning  in  its  developed  form.  137 
pages,  especially  well  illustrated.     Price,  50  cer 


SIXTH,  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES. 

Dramatic  Myths  and  Legends,  Book  One.  Al- 
bert E.  Sims  and  M.  Lavars  Harry.  World  Book 
Co.  Norse  myths  and  legends  for  school  use  for 
a  reading  and  acting  book,  and  as  a  suggestion 
for  further  use  of  similar  stories.  126  pages. 
Price,  36  cents. 

Dramatic  Myths  and  Legends,  Book  Two 
Sims  and  Harry.  World  Book  Co.  Greek  and 
Roman  myths  and  legends  for  higher  use  in 
schools  and  .clubs.  127  pages.  Both  volumes 
illustrated.      Price.   36   cents. 

Half-True  Stories.  Stanton  Davis  Kirkham. 
Paul  Elder  Co.  A  collection  of  animal  stories 
"for  little  folks  of  just  the  right  age,"  for  school 
or  home  nursery.  An  artistic  book.  202  pages, 
richly  illustrated  in  colored  plates.  Price,  net 
$2.00. 

Dramatized  Stories,  Myths  and  Legends.  Alice 
Cook  Fuller.  Eldridge  Entertainment  House 
These  little  plays  are  for  young  children.  56 
pages.      Price,   35   cents. 

Elocutionary  Reader  and  Graded  Recitations. 
Byron  W.  King,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  Eldridge..  An  ar- 
rangement of  lessons  and  poetic  recitations  for 
children,  by  an  experienced  entertainer  and 
teacher.     108  pages.     Price,  30  cents. 
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Eldridge.  A  patriotic  drama  in  two  acts,  seven 
characters,  designed  for  the  average  amateur  pro- 
duction on  a  small  scale.  French  costumes,  and 
Red  Cross.     22  pages.     Price,  25  cents. 

Captain  Anne  of  the  Red  Cross.  Merab  Eberle, 
Eldridge.  A  Red  Cross  Comedy  for  Girls.  How 
the  Militant  Ghosts  saved  Milville.  Ten  charac- 
ters.    17  pages.     Price,  25'  cents. 

The  Spirit  of  Democracy.  Merab  Eberle.  El- 
dridge. An  allegorical  pageant,  characters  per- 
sonifying Principles  and  Countries.  Ten  pages 
Price,  25  cents. 

Primary  Elements  of  Music.  Inez  Field  Da- 
mon. A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  Designed  for  use  ir 
classes  where  the_  most  elementary  work  in  mu- 
sic is  required,  sufficient  for  intelligent  sight- 
singing.     25  pages.     Price,  32  cents. 

Food  and  Health.  Helen  Kinne  and  Anna  M 
Cooley,  B.  S.  Macmillan  Co.  An  elementary 
text-book  of  home  making,  food  problems,  prep- 
aration of  meals,  and  sanitary  matters.  Indexed 
312  pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price,  65  cents 

American  Indian  Corn.  Charles  J.  Murph; 
and  Jeannette  Young  Norton.  G.  P.  Putnam'd 
Sons.  All  about  corn,  raising  it,  and  many  pal-l 
atable  dishes  made  from  it;  a  way  to  do  our  bitj 
in   winning  the  war.     128  pages.     Price,  75   centsJ 

St.  Nicholas.  George  H.  McKnight.  Putnam's 
Sons.  The  legend  of  St.  Nicholas  and  his  part 
in  the  Christmas  celebration  and  other  popular 
customs,  with  plays  and  notes.  132  pages,  illuj 
trated  with  full-page  engravings.  Price,  $2.00. 
McMurry's  Language  and  Grammar.  Charles  A 
McMurry.     Bobbs-Merrill   Co.     Book   One.     The 
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study  of  language,  with  stories,  poems  and  plays, 
indexed.  335  pages,  illustrated  in  black,  with 
portraits.     Price,   40  cents. 

^-Murry's  Language  and  Grammar,  Book  Two, 
.  .r  higher  grades.  Charles  A.  McMurry.  Bobbs- 
^Terrill  Co.  The  study  of  language,  with  stories, 
poems  and  plays,  indexed.  373  pages.  Price, 
60  cents. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.  Mabel  Tuttle  Frush. 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  Series  of  Home  and  School 
Shakespeare.  Literary  interpretation  and  text- 
ual study  of  the  play,  with  portions  of  the  drama 
suitable  for  children.  With  study  helps,  notes 
and  suggestions  for  staging.  96  pages.  Price, 
32   cents. 

Julius  Caesar.  M.  T.  Frush.  Row,  Peterson 
&  Co.  Series  of  Home  and  School  Shakespeare. 
Same   treatment.     160  pages.     Price,  32  cents. 

Forest  Neighbors.  William  Davenport  Hul- 
bert.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  Natural  history  stud- 
ies and  sketches  told  in  entertaining  style.  237 
pages,   full-page   illustrations.      Price,   40   cents. 

Siegfried.  John  Harrington  Cox,  A.M.  Row, 
Peterson  &  Co.  The  story  of  Siegfried  as  told 
in  the  Song  of  the  Niebelungs,  prepared  for 
young  readers,  preserving  the  ancient  style  and 
atmosphere.  193  pages,  illustrated  in  colors,  full- 
page.     Price,  50  cents. 

Ivanhoe.  (Fiction  for  Young  Folk.)  Stella 
Humphrey  Nida.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  Scott's 
story  adapted  for  young  people,  with  various  dra- 
matic scenes.  336  pages,  colored  full-page  illus- 
trations.    Price,  56  cents. 

East  o'  the  Sun  and  West  o'  the  Moon.     Gud- 

h  Thorne-Thomsen.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co. 
xhis  and  other  Norwegian  folk-tales  are  here  re- 
told for  young  people.  218  pages,  full-page  col- 
ored   illustrations.      Price,    50    cents. 

Ba-Long-Long,  The  Igorot  Boy.  Albert  Er- 
nest Jenks.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  The  history 
of  a  boy  who  lives  in  a  mountain  village  of  tne 
Philippines,  showing  that  children  are  alike  the 
world  over,  with  glossary.  164  pages,  illustrated 
with  black  drawings.     Price,  45  cents.  • 

A  First  Book  in  American  History.  Gertrude 
Van  Luyn  Southworth.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  A 
book  to  give  beginners  a  good  foundation  in 
American  history,  with  review  questions,  chro- 
nology and  index.  374  pages,  illustrated  in 
,black.     Price,   65   cents. 

A  First  Book  in  American  History,  with  Eu- 
ropean Beginnings.  Southworth.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  Combining  for  the  sixth  year  child  the 
European  beginnings  with  American  History, 
with  sketches  of  historical  men.  Review  ques- 
tions, chronology  and  index.  431  pages,  illus- 
trated,  with   maps.      Price,  80   cents. 

Builders  of  Our  Country,  Book  I.  Southworth. 
D.  Appleton  &o  Co.  Twenty-five  biographies  of 
important  builders  of  our  history  from  the  year 
[1000  to  the  Revolution.  275  pages,  illustrated 
in   black.     Price,  65   cents. 

Builders  of  Our  Country.  Southworth.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Book  II  is  fifty  biographies  of 
prominent  Americans  since  the  Revolution.  Both 
looks  with  review  questions,  chronology  and  in- 
dex. 300  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price,  65 
cents. 

The  People's  Government.  David  Jayne  Hill. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  A  historical  and  comparative 
study  of  the  nature  of  the  State  and  its  relation 
to  the  People.  2S7  pages,  with  index.  Price,  net, 
$1.35. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase.  James  K.  Hosmer, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Describing 
the  transactions  of  the  sale  of  the  western  half 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  the  French  to  the 
United  States.  230  pages,  with  full-page  por- 
traits, map  and  appendices.     Price,  $1.35. 

The  Hero  of  Erie.  (Young  Heroes  of  Our 
Navy.)  James  Barnes.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The 
itory  of  Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  167  pages,  fron- 
tispiece.     Price,  $1.10. 

The  Ship  of  State.  (Youth's  Companion  series.) 
By  Those  at  the  Helm.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  branch- 
es of  government,  the  departments  and  their  du- 
ties. 264  pages,-  full-page  illustrations.  Price, 
50  cents. 

United  tSates.  Nellie  B.  Allen.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Physical  geography  and  industries  of  the  coun- 
try, with  topical  studies  and  maps.  335  pages. 
Illustrated   in   black.     Price,  80  cents. 

Real  Stories  from  History.  John  T.  Faris. 
Ginn  &  Co.  Typical  events  of  America,  told 
from  original  sources.  Indexed.  308  pages,  illus- 
trated in  black.  Price,  72  cents. 
.  Makers  of  Our  History.  John  T.  Faris.  Ginn 
.'  Co.  Sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  great  men 
who  have  shaped  the  course  of  the  American 
nation,  in  various  pursuits.  387  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  80  cents. 


The  Voices  of  Our  Leaders.  William  Mather 
Lewis.  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge.  A  collection 
of  addresses  delivered  by  statesmen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  her  allies  in  the  great  war.  198 
pages.  Portarit  of  President  Wilson.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Stories  of  American  History.  N.  S.  Dodge. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  Principal  events  of  the 
Revolution,  told  from  familiar  stories  handed 
down  from  grandfather  to  father.  176  pages, 
full-page   illustrations.      Price,   40   cents. 

Founders  of  Our  Country.  Fanny  E.  Coe. 
American  Book  Co.  Narratives  of  explorers, 
pioneers  and  settlers.  320  pages,  illustrated  in 
black.     Price,  50  cents. 

School  History  of  the  United  States.  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  LL.D.  American  Book  Co.  A 
classified  history,  with  docmuents,  maps,  refer- 
ences, questions,  census  tables,  list  of  books  used, 
and  index.  530  pages,  full  illustrations  in  black 
and   full-page   colored  plates.     Price,   $1.20. 

The  Child's  Book  of  American  History.  Al- 
bert F.  Blaisdell  and  Francis  K.  Ball.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  Supplementary  sketches  of  nota- 
ble events,  with  anecdotes  and  incidents  culled 
from  standard  books.  218  pages,  illustrated  in 
black.     Price,  50  cents. 

Our  Beginnings  in  Europe  and  America.  Smith 
Burnham,  A.  M.  John  C.  Winston  Co.  Telling 
in  a  plain  way  the  story  of  our  civilization,  how 
it  grew  in  the  old  world  and  came  to  the  new. 
375  pages,  illustrations  and  maps.    Price,  84  cents. 

World  Famous  Stories  in  Historic  Settings. 
Susie  M.  Best.  Macmillan  Co.  Merry  England. 
Graphic  pen  stories  of  English  history,  by  an 
accurate  and  masterful  story-teller.  185  pages, 
illustrated.     Price,  60  cents. 

Western  Europe.  Same.  Same.  Stories  and 
wonder  tales  of  the  old  days  in  Europe.  183 
pages,  illustrated.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  Story  of  Our  Country,  Book  Two.  Elson 
and  MacMullan.  World  Book  Co.  (Foundation 
History  series.)  Stories  of  happenings  in  Amer- 
ican history,  sketches  of  public  men,  etc.,  from 
Washington  to  the  present.  283  pages,  illus- 
trated  in   black.     Price,   68  cents. 

The  Story  of  the  Old  World.  Elson  and  Mac- 
Mullan. World  Book  Co.  (Foundation  History  ■ 
series.)  American  history  traced  into  English, 
Roman  and  Grecian  sources,  with  accounts  of 
the  notable  events  and  people  of  the  early  na- 
tions. With  appendix,  bibliography  and  index. 
248  pages,   illustrated   in   black.      Price,   72   cents. 

Men  of  Old  Greece.  Jennie  Hall.  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  Simply  told  stories  of  classic  char- 
acters of  old  Greece.  263  pages,  illustrated  in 
black.     Price,  60  cents. 

Favorite  Greek  Myths.  Lilian  Stoughton  Hyde. 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Myths  that  have  a  formative 
influence  on  literature,  appealing  alike  to  the 
poet  and  the  child.  With  pronouncing  index. 
233  pages,  with  full-page  engravings  from  famous 
paintings.     Price,  64  cents. 

Indian  Hero  Tales.  Gilbert  L.  Wilson.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.  Legends  of  the  Indian  tribes 
which  played  a  part  in  New  England  history. 
With  glossary,  notes  and  supplement-  on  how  to 
make  an  Indian  camp.  203  pages,  illustrated 
in   black.     Price,  60  cents. 

The  Geography  of  California.  Harold  W. 
Fairbanks,  Ph.D.  Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co.  A 
classified  description  of  the  physical  conditions 
in  California  under  which  we  are  living,  their 
origins  and  meanings,  climatic  conditions,  irriga- 
tion, development  of  industrial  and  commercial' 
life.     185  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies,  Europe. 
Nellie  B.  Allen.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  life  of  Eu- 
rope, localities,  people,  industries,  and  other  fea- 
tures in  connection  with  geography.  409  pages, 
illustrated  in  black.     Price,  96  cents. 

Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies,  South 
America.  Allen.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  life  of  South 
America,  its  mineral  wealth,  rubber,  coffee  and 
cocoa  industries,  packing  companies,  cattle  and 
grain,  Panama  Canal,  etc.  413  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  96  cents. 

Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies,  Asia.  Al- 
len. Ginn  &  Co.  The  life  of  Asia  in  view  of 
geography,  homes,  industries,  commerce,  etc. 
All  these  books  of  the  series  have  a  pronouncing 
vocabulary  and  index.  449  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  96  cents. 

Fifty  Famous  Rides  and  Riders.  James  Bald- 
win. American  Book  Co.  Stories  of  action  and 
adventure,  both  fact  and  fiction,  most  of  them 
new  to  school-book  literature,  and  including  some 
famous  poems.  303  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price,  64  cents. 

Hero  Folk  of  Ancient  Britain.  Sara  E.  Wiltse. 
Ginn  &  Co.     Simply  the  stories  or  fancies  of  Jack 


the  Giant  Killer,  Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk  and 
Tom  Thumb.  128  pages,  with  dainty  border 
drawings  by  Griselda  M.  McClure.  Price,  56 
cents. 

Good  Citizenship.  Julia  Richman  and  Isabel 
Richman  Wallach.  American  Book  Co.  Stories 
of  the  bravery  of  firemen,  policemen,  health  offi- 
cers and  others,  and  .how  citizens  can  help.  198 
pages,  illustrated.     Price,  45  cents. 

Thomas  A.  Edison.  Francis  Holt-Wheeler. 
Macmillan  Co.  The  story  of  Edison's  life  and 
inventions,  which  is  most  of  the  story  of  the 
great  inventions  of  the  day.  201  pages,  illus- 
trated in  black,  full-page.  Price  each  of  series, 
50  cents. 

The  Standardbearer.  A.  C.  Whitehead.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.  A  story  of  army  life  in  the  time 
of  Caesar,  the  personality  of  the  hero,  the  char- 
acters and  incidents,  as  well  as  customs  and  be- 
liefs, of  ancient  Romans,  Gauls,  Germans  and 
Britons.  305  pages,  illustrated,  with  colored 
frontispiece.     Price,  52  cents. 

The  Story  of  Matka.  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co.  The  pathetic  history  of 
the  Seal  and  his  family,  the  beach-masters  of  the 
Mist  Islands.  An  attempt  to  regulate  the  fur- 
sealing  trade.  A  story  told  by  an  authoritative 
writer  and  scholar.  80  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Wilderness  Babies.  Julia  Augusta  Schwartz. 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.  The  story  of  some  of  the 
baby  mammals  of  the  wilderness,  how  they  live 
and  how  they  are  classed.  160  pages,  illustrated 
in   black.      Price,   55   cents. 

The  Sciences.  Edward  S.  Holden.  Ginn  & 
Co.  A  reading  book  for  children  on  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  physiology,  meteorology,  the 
laws  that  children  should  know  as  well  as  others. 
224  pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price,  60  cents. 

Nature  Study  and  Life.  Clifton  F.  Hodge, 
Ph.D.  Ginn  &  Co.  Nature  brought  into  relation 
with  the  child,  the  spontaneous  out-door  inter- 
ests created  by  observation  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. With  diagrams,  lessons  with  animals  and 
plants,  and  an  index.  514  pages,  illustrated  in 
black...  Price,  $1.60. 

Flowers  and  Their  Friends.  Margaret  W.  Mor- 
ley.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  nature  and  description  of 
flowers  and  the  bees  and  birds  that  visit  them. 
With  a  glossary.  255  pages,  illustrated  with 
drawings.      Price,  60  cents. 

Friends  and  Helpers.  Sarah  J.  Eddy.  Ginn  & 
Co.  Stories  for  children  of  domestic  and  famil- 
iar animals,  and  how  to  care  for  them,  232 
pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price,  72  cents. 

Life  in  the  Greenwood.  Marion  Florence  Lan- 
sing, M.A.  Ginn  &  Co...  The  best  incidents  in 
short  stories  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  men,  and 
their  merry  life  in  the  greenwood.  180  pages, 
illustrated  in  black.     Price,  44  cents. 

Secret  of  the  Woods.  William  J.  Long.  Ginn 
&  Co.  (Wood  Folk  series,  Book  Three.)  More 
extensive  sketches  from  observation  in  the  woods. 
185  pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price,  60  cents. 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk.  William  J.  Long.  Ginn 
&  Co.  Sketches  taken  at  random  on  the  different 
ways  of  animals.  205  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price,  60  cents. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Jungle,  Book  I.  Prince 
Sarath  Ghosh.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Narrative  of 
wild  animals  that  appeal  to  young  people,  and 
their  daily  life,  as  lessons  of  good.  190  pages, 
full-page   illustrations   in   black.     Price,   48   cents. 

Rab  and  His  Friends.  John  Brown,  M.D.  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.  Stories  of  dogs  and  their  faith- 
fulness. 58  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price, 
28  cents. 

Insect  Adventures.  J.  Henri  Fabre.  World 
Book  Co.  Work  and  habits  of  various  insects, 
sketches  for  supplementary  reading  in  nature 
work.  283  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price, 
$1.00. 

Agriculture.  O.  H.  Benson  and  Geo.  Herbert 
Betts.  A  text  for  the  school  and  farm  on  work 
and  interests  of  farm,  garden  and  home,  with 
practical  scientific  information.  520  pages,  illus- 
trated  in   black.     Price,   80   cents. 

The  Boy  With  the  U.  S.  Foresters.  Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  The 
work  of  protecting  the  woods,  and  the  men  that 
do  it,  told  in  story  form.  317  pages,  illustrated 
in   black,    full-page.      Price,   $1.35. 

Pioneers  and  Patriots  in  American  History. 
Marguerite  Stockman  Dickson.  The  Macmillan 
Co.  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution.  157 
pages,  illustrated   in   black.     Price,  48  cents. 

How  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past.  Mar- 
garet E.  Wells.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Book  One. 
The  Seeds  in  Primitive  Life.  Man's  earliest  tools 
and  work,  and  myths  and  legends.  176  pages, 
illustrated   in   black.      Price,   56   cents. 
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How  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past.  Wells. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  Book  Two.  The  Root*  in 
Oriental  Life.  Development  of  civilization  in 
eastern  lands,  with  myths  and  legends.  274 
pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price.  64  cents. 

Uncle  Sam's  Boys  at  War.  Oscar  Phelps  Aus- 
tin. D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Sequel  to  "Uncle  Sam's 
Soldiers."  An  American  boy  sees  the  European 
war  and  describes' it.  253  pages,  illustrated  in 
black.     Price,  Si)  cents. 

Our  Country's  Flag.  Edward  S.  Holden,  LL.D. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (Appleton's  Home  Reading 
Books.)  The  history  of  the  American  flag,  Amer- 
ican national  songs,  and  the  Hags  of  foreign  na- 
tions. 165  pages,  illustrated  in  black  and  col- 
ored   plates.      Price,   SO  cents. 

Our  Navy  in  Time  of  War.  Franklin  Mat- 
thews. D.  Appleton  &  Co.  (Same  series.)  Ar- 
mament and  deeds  of  the  American  navy  from 
1861  to  1915.  287  pages,  illustrated  in  black  and 
colored   frontispiece.      Price.  75  cents. 

Uncle  Sam's  Soldiers.  Oscar  Phelps  Austin. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Stories  of  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War.  experiences,  modern  war  methods  and 
material.  341  pages,  illustrated  in  black  and 
colors.     Price.  85   cents. 

Uncle  Sam's  Secrets.  Austin.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Some  facts  about  the  affairs  of  the  nation, 
to  stimulate  children  to  seeking  further  infor- 
mation. 336  pages,  illustrated  in  text  and  plates. 
Price.   81)  cents. 

World  Famous  Stories  in  Historic  Settings. 
Susie  M.  Best.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Stories  of 
ancient  Egypt  and  her  neighbors,  from  Bible 
sources.  185  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price, 
60  cents. 

World  Famous  Stories  in  Historic  Settings. 
Best.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Stories  of  Glorious 
Greece  and  Imperial  Rome,  these  books  being 
the  graphic  work  of  a  great  story-teller.  225 
pages,  illustrated  in   black.     Price,  60  cents. 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Geography.  Albert 
Galloway  Keller  and  Avard  Longley  Bishop. 
Ginn  &  Co.  A  study  of  the  facts  of  commerce 
and  industry,  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  with 
questions  for  review  and  index.  337  pages,  fully 
illustrated  in  black,  colored  frontispiece  and 
map.      Price,  $1.12. 

Williams  of  West  Point.  Hugh  S.  Johnson. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  A  boy's  story,  describing  the 
Old  Code  of  the  Cadet  Corps,  incidents  of  the 
life  of  cadets.  293  pages,  frontispiece..  Price, 
$1.35. 

How  Boys  and  Girls  Can  Earn  Money.  C.  C. 
Bowsfield.  Forbes  &  Co.  Money-making  meth- 
ods and  novelties.     247  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

Great  Inventions  and  Their  Inventors.  Frank 
P.  Bachman,  Ph.D.  American  Book  Co.  Talks 
of  twelve  great  inventions,  with  sketches  of  fa- 
mous inventors  of  today.  272  pages,  illustrated 
in   black.      Price,   80   cents. 

Tow  Browne's  School  Days.  Thomas  Hughes, 
ed.  by  Bradby.  Ginn  &  Co.  The  best  of  school 
stories,  the  ways  of  boys  at  school  in  England. 
With  full  notes.  442  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price.  80  cents. 

Tom  Browne's  School  Days.  Thomas  Hughes, 
ed.  by  Gosling.  American  Book  Co.  (Eclectic 
English  classics.)  With  notes.  235  pages.  Price, 
40  cents. 

Treasure  Island.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  ed. 
by  Fairley.  American  Book  Co.  (Eclectic  Eng- 
li.-h  classics.  I  Stevenson's  story  told  for  schools, 
with  suggestions  for  study,  and  notes.  235  pages. 
Price.  20  cents. 

The  Virginian.  Owen  Wister,  ed.  by  Hosic. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  (Macmillan's  Pocket  class- 
ics.) A  popular  story  of  the  West,  the  out-of- 
door  life.    423  pages,  frontispiece.    Price,  28  cents. 

The  Call  of  the  Wild.  Jack  London,  ed.  by 
Mitchell.  The  Macmillan  Co.  (Macmillan's  Pock- 
et Classics.)  London's  story  of  a  dog  that  pass- 
ed into  wild  life,  with  notes.  132  pages.  Price, 
28  cents. 

Waste  Not,  Want  Not,  ami  other  stories  by  va- 
rious authors.  Ed.  by  O'Shea.  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.  Instructive  stories  for  children,  by  Jane 
Taylor.  Maria  Edgeworth  and  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
84  pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price,  28  cents. 

Spyri's  Heidi.  Trans,  by  Helen  B.  Dole. 
Ginn  &  Co.  A  classic  and  popular  old  German 
story  for  children.  363  pages,  illustrated  in 
black.      Price.   48   cents. 

A  Story  of  the  Red  Cross.  Clara  E.  Barton. 
Appletons.  A  brief  discussion  of  the  work  of 
the  Red  Cross  as  developed  by  its  founder; 
glimpses  of  field  work  and  relief  carried  to  vari- 
ous disasters.  199  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price,   net.  $1.25. 


First  Aid  for  Boys.  Norman  B.  Cole  and  Clay- 
ton H.  Ernst.  Appletons.  A  manual  for  Boy 
Scouts  and  others  interested  in  prompt  help  for 
the  injured.  First  Aids.  196  pages,  illustrated 
in   black.      Price,  net.  $1.25. 

Good  Health.  Alvah  H.  Doty.  Appletons. 
Mow  to  get  good  health  and  keep  it.  The  body 
and  its  functions,  public  health  problems,  hy- 
giene and  sanitation.  304  pages,  illustrated  in 
black  and  colors.     Price,  net,  $1.50. 

Children's  Letters.  Elizabeth  Colson  and  An- 
na G.  Chittenden.  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge. 
A  collection  of  letters  written  to  children  by 
famous  men  and  women.  151  pages.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb.  Preface  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  best  of  books 
for  children,  telling  the  stories  of  the  master  in 
simple  style.  With  note  and  vocabulary.  324 
pages,  illustrated.     Price,  48  cents. 

Tales  and  Plays  of  Robin  Hood.  Eleanor  L. 
Skinner.  American  Book  Co.  An  attractive  vol- 
ume of  stories  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry 
men,  with  plays  made  from  other  stories  of  him. 
235  pages,  illustrated  in  black  and  green.  Price, 
56  cents. 

A  Child  Book  of  Holiday  Plays.  Francis  Gil- 
lespy  Wickes.  Macmillan  Co.  A  group  of  plays 
for  classroom  reading  or  for  school  performance, 
with  simple  costumes  and  scenery.  With  direc- 
tions for  scenes  and  costumes.  209  pages,  illus- 
trated  in   black.      Price,   50  cents. 

A  Child's  Own  Book  of  Verse.  Ada  M.  Skin- 
ner and  Wickes.  Macmillan  Co.  (Book  Two.) 
Poems  and  humorous  rhymes  for  children  from 
the  best  late  poets,  with  index  of  first  lines  and 
index  of  authors.  138  pages,  illustrated  in  black. 
Price.  45  cents. 

A  Child's  Own  Book  of  Verse.  Skinner  and 
Wickes.  Macmillan  Co.  (Book  Three.)  More 
advanced  verse,  similar  to  Books  One  and  Two. 
130  pages,   illustrated.     Price,   50   cents. 

Tales  and  Verse,  from  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Han- 
son Hart  Webster  and  Fanny  E.  Coe.  American 
Book  Co.  A  collection  for  pupils  of  the  upper 
grammar  grades  and  high  school,  of  his  most 
famous  lyrics  and  from  his  best  novels.  With 
tables  of  dates.  284  pages,  illustrations  of  Scott 
and  his  home.     Price,  60  cents. 

Famous  Poems  Explained.  Waitman  Barbe. 
Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge.  A  help,  in  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  some  great  short 
poems.  With  biographical  notes  of  authors  rep- 
resented and  lists  of  their  best  works.  237  pages. 
Price,  $1.15. 

Memory  Gems.  W.  H.  Williams.  The  A.  S. 
Barnes  Co.  Excerpts  from  famous  authors  and 
poets,  for  memorizing  and  quotation.  With  in- 
dex of  authors  and  index  of  subjects.  149  pages. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Practical  Aids  to  Literature.  J.  W.  Graham. 
Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co.  Number  Two.  An  aid 
in  the  study  and  teaching  of  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
Evangeline,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Snow-bound, 
and  the  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  82  pages.  Price 
each  of  series,  25  cents. 

Poems  for  Memorizing.  Alice  Rose  Power. 
Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co.  Part  II.  Grades  6  to  S. 
Selections  from  poems  from  the  best  literature 
for  the  use  of  children  in  memorizing  and  recit- 
ing. A  fine  selection  of  thoughts  for  memorizing 
is  also  given.     217  pages.     Price  each,  15  cents. 

The  Kipling  Reader,  for  Elementary  Grades. 
Appletons.  Choice  selections  from  the  "Just  So" 
books  and  "The  Jungle  Books"  for  pupils.  157 
pages,    illustrated.      Price,   45   cents. 

The  Kipling  Reader,  for  Upper  Grades. ..Apple- 
tons.  More  extended  selections  from  Kipling's 
stories  and  poems  of  serious  class.  196  pages, 
illustrated  in   black.     Price,  60  cents. 

Every-Day  Speller.  O'Shea,  Holbrook  &  Cook. 
Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Words  which  are  commonly 
used,  methods  of  spelling  most  satisfactorily,  and 
overcoming  the  difficult  parts  of  words.  Third 
Book.     168  pages.     Price,  27   cents. 

Every-Day  English  Composition.  Emma  Mil- 
ler Bolenius.  American  Book  Co.  Good  form  in 
writing  and  speaking,  and  rules  for  practical  uses 
of  composition  in  business  and  daily  life.  How 
to  express  effectively.  340  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  80  cents. 

A  Brief  English  Grammar.  Alshouse  and 
Root.  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  The  essential  ele- 
ments of  English  construction  in  small  com- 
pass.    46  pages.     Price,  28  cents. 

Community  Arithmetic.  Brenelle  Hunt.  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.  A  book  of  applications  in  arith- 
metic for  the  upper  grades,  those  which  give  the 


pupil  a  clear  understanding  of  industrial  and  bus- 
iness activities  that  have  an  arithmetical  basis. 
277  pages,  illustrated  in  black.     Price,  60  cents. 

Rural  Arithmetic.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  Ph.D. 
American  Book  Co.  Materials  found  at  home  for 
arithmetical  processes  and  drill,  for  the  rural 
dweller,  as  an  auxiliary  text.  288  pages,  illus- 
trated  in   black.     Price,   68  cents. 

Home-Made  Apparatus.  John  F.  Woodhull, 
Ph.D.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  (Physical  Nature  Study 
Library  No.  1.)  How  to  make  apparatus  for 
chemistry,  physics  and  physiology  with  such  ma- 
terials as  are  easily  procured.  102  pages,  illus- 
trated.    Price,  80  cents. 

Household  Science  and  Arts.  Josephine  Mor- 
ris. American  Book  Co.  Practical  ways  of  keep- 
ing a  house  clean  and  sanitary,  advice  on  prepa- 
ration of  foods,  and  formulas  for  cooking.  With 
indexes.  284  pages,  illustrated  in  black,  and  col- 
ored plates  on  meats.     Price,  60  cents. 

Practical  and  Artistic  Basketry.  Laura  Rollins 
Tinsley.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  How  to  make  baskets 
of  rattan  and  other  vegetable  fiber.  142  pages, 
illustrated   in  black.     Price,  75  cents. 

Decoration  of  the  School  and  Home.  Theo- 
dore M.  Dilloway.  Milton  Bradley  Co.  Making 
a  room  attractive  with  harmonious  colors,  fine 
pictures,  statuary  and  plants,  and  experiments 
in  selection  and  decoration  in  furniture  and  fur- 
nishings. 210  pages,  illustrated  in  handsome  black 
and    colored    plates.      Price,   $2.00. 

The  Assembly  Song  Book.     Frank  R.  Rix.  A. 
S.   Barnes   Co.     A    collection   of   songs    arranged 
especially  for  schools,  with  scores.     Arranged   in 
1907,  before  these  war  times.     190  pages.     Price,   | 
72  cents. 

A  Self-Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  Modernized  from  Universal  High 
School  Dictionary,  Webster  and  others,  by 
Charles  Morris.  John  C.  Winston  Co.  With  ap- 
pendices, maps,  colored  plates.  1074  pages. 
Price,   cloth,  $1.20. 

Scotch  America,  A  Geography  Reader.  Isaiah 
Bowman.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  Information  in 
story  form  about  the  peoples  of  South  America, 
their  habits,  customs,  industries  and  distribution. 
394  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  75  cents. 

Asia,  A  Geography  Reader.  Ellsworth  Hunt- 
ington. Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  Plow  climate,  to- 
pography and  other  features  have  influenced  the 
distribution  of  man  in  Asia  and  caused  varied 
habits  and  customs  in  different  regions.  Valua- 
ble material  to  supplement  the  regular  text.  In- 
troduction by  Richard  Ellwood  Dodge.  344 
pages.     Price,  75  cents. 

A  Vocational  Reader.  Park  Pressey.  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.  Selections  of  literary  merit  de- 
signed to  stimulate  boys  and  girls  to  select  their 
proper  vocations.  244  pages,  illustrated.  Price, 
75  cents. 

Places  Young  Americans  Want  to  Know.  Ev- 
erett T.  Tomlinson,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  De- 
scribes in  simple  form  some  of  the  most  notable 
places  in  history,  geography  and  scenic  beauty  in 
our  country.     282  pages.     Price,  net,  $1.60. 

The  Call  to  the  Colors.  Charles  Tenney  Jack- 
son. D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  adventures  of  an 
American  boy  who  was  with  Pershing's  expedi- 
tionary force  in  Mexico  and  also  in  France.  323 
pages.      Price,   net,   $1.35, 

Apache  Gold,  A  Story  of  the  Great  Southwest. 
Joseph  A.  Altsheler.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Nar- 
rative of  the  journey,  the  desert,  making  a  home, 
and  adventures.  382  pages,  illustrated  with  col- 
ored plates.     Price,  $1.35. 

Danny  Fists.  Walter  Camp.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  Latest  and  most  exciting  of  his  school  and 
college  stories,  with  football  advice  interesting 
to  boys.  285  pages,  illustrated  in  colors.  Price, 
net,  $1.35. 

American  Heroes  and  Heroines.  Pauline  Car- 
rington  Bouve.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  His- 
tory of  men  and  women  notable  in  American  his- 
tory.   299  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  $i.2S. 

The  Making  of  An  American.  Jacob  A.  Riis. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  An  autobiography  of  the 
author,  an  inspirational  book  for  boys.  284  pages, 
Price,  60  cents. 

Dramatic  Reading  for  Schools.  Marion  Flor- 
ence Lansing.  The  Macmillan  Co.  A  practical 
book  in  dramatics.  242  pages,  illustrated.  Price, 
50  cents. 

Our  Community — Good  Citizenship  in  Towns 
and  Cities.  Samuel  H.  Ziegler  and  Helen  Ja- 
quette.  John  C.  Winston  Co...  Prepared  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  report  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education  (Bulletin,  1915,  No.  23).  240 
pages,   illustrated.      Price,  90   cents. 
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BOOKS  FOR  PUPILS   OF   ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

Robin  Hood  and  His  Merry  Men.  Maude  Rad- 
ford Warren.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  Suitable 
for  pupils  of  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Some  devia- 
tion from  the  original  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
deeds  of  rescue  or  other  such  knightly  prowess 
of  Robin  Hood  rather  than  the  robbing  which 
he  did.    290  pages.     Price,  50  cents. 

Florence  Nightingale,  the  Angel  fo  Crimea. 
Laura  E.  Richards.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  "A  brief 
record  of  an  heroic  life."..  A  book  of  special  in- 
terest at  this   time.     167   pages.     Price,   $1.35. 

The  Warring  Girls.  Ellen  Douglas  Deland. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  A  love  romance  based  on 
the  present  war.  The  story  pictures  throughout 
an  American  family  of  the  delightful,  cultivated 
type,  people  pleasant  to  know  and  to  be  with. 
320  pages.     Price,  $1.35. 

The  Book  of  Forestry.  Frederick  F.  Moon. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  trees  and  how  to  know 
them;  the  woods  and  how  to  treat  them; 
the  forests  and  how  to  protect  them;  the  book 
for  the  amateur  who  wants  to  know  something 
of  forestry.  315  pages,  illustrated.  Price,  cloth, 
$2.00  net. 

The  Guns  of  Bull  Run.  (Civil  War  Series.') 
Joseph  A.  Altsheler.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  An 
exciting  story  of  the  Civil  War's  eve.  Historical 
details  have  been  carefully  considered.  247  pages. 
Price,  $1.35  net. 

Little  Smoke,  A  Tale  of  the  Sioux.  W.  O. 
Stoddard.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Gives  a  fair,  truth- 
ful idea  of  Indian  life,  thoughts,  customs,  tradi- 
tions and  superstitions.  295  pages.  Price,  net, 
35  cents. 

A  Warwickshire  Lad.  George  Madden  Mar- 
tin. D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  story  ot  the  boy- 
hood of  William  Shakespeare.  Full  page  illus- 
trations in  black.     Ill  pages.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

White  Otter.  Elmer  Russell  Gregor.  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.  This  is  an  Indian  story  for  boys 
of  the  days  before  the  white  man  came.  Full 
page  illustrations  in  black.  312  pages.  Price, 
$1.35  net. 

Scott  Burton,  Forester.  Edward  G.  Cheyney. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  A  wholesome,  out-of-door 
story  for  boys  in  which  an  American  boy,  a  gen- 
uine tenderfoot  from  the  East,  goes  West  to  take 
a  course  in  forestry  in  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. Full  page  illustrations  in  colors.  309 
pages.     Price,  $1.35  net. 

On  the  Trail  of  Washington.  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill.  D  A.ppleton  &  Co.  A  narrative  history  of 
Washington's  boyhood  and  manhood,  based  on 
his  own  writings,  authentic  documents  and  other 
authoritative  information.  Illustrations  in  color. 
274  pages.      Price,   $1.60. 

The  Book  of  Stars.  A.  Frederick  Collins.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Being  a  simple  explanation  of 
the  stars  and  their  uses  to  boy  life,  written  to 
conform  to  the  tests  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Illus- 
trations in  black.     230  pages.     Price,  $1.10  net. 

A  Little  Prospector.  Edith  M.  H.  Baylor. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  A  story  ot  the  West. 
236  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Kate  E.  Carpenter.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Fully  illustrated  and  written  in  a  simple,  pleas- 
ing style.     184  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Boy  With  the  U.  S.  Survey.  Francis  Rolt- 
Wheeler.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  Describes 
the  thrilling  adventures  of  members  of  the  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey,  graphically  woven  into  a 
stirring  narrative.  Full  page  illustrations.  381 
pages.     Price,  $1.35. 

Rocky  Fork.  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood.  Lo- 
throp, Lee  &  Shepard.  A  charming  child  story, 
portraying  the  rural  school  of  the  Middle  West 
in  the  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War.  Fully 
illustrated.     322  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  True  Story  of  George  Washington.  El- 
dridge  S.  Brooks.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Second  book  in  the  series  of  "Children's  Lives 
of  Great  Men."  ■  Fully  illustrated.  204  pages. 
Price,  $1.25. 

The  Lance  of  Kanana.  Harry  W.  French. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  A  story  of  Arabia. 
165  pages.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

America's  Daughters.  Halsey.  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard.  Rarely  good  story  of  girls  in  a  se- 
lect school  in  Brooklyn.  Full  page  illustrations. 
409  -pages.     Price,   $1.35. 

Magellan  First  Around  the  World.  George  M. 
Towle.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  Tells  of  the 
voyage  of  Magellan  around  the  world.  Full  page 
illustrations.     218  pages.     Price,  60  cents. 

Drake,  the  Sea-King  of  Devon.  George  M. 
Towle.     Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.    An  account  of 


his  voyages  and   discoveries.     Full  page   illustra- 
tions.    274  pages. 

Heroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention.  George 
Makepeace  Towle.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard. 
Coster,  Gutenberg,  Whitney,  Watt,  Stephenson, 
Fulton,  Howe  and  others.  Full  page  illustra- 
tions.   202  pages.     Price.  60  cents. 

Long  Knives.  George  Cary  Eggleston.  Lo- 
throp, Lee  &  Shepard.  Story  of  the  winning  of 
the  West  by  George  Rogers  Clark  and  his  men. 
Full   page   illustrations.     393   pages.     Price,  $1.35. 

Top  of  the  World  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Emilie  Paulsson  and  Laura  Paulsson.  Lothrop, 
Lee  &  Shepard.  Stories  of  magic  and  adventure 
from  Scandinavian  authors.  Full  page  illustra- 
tions in  colors.     206  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

Stories  of  Brave  Old  Times.  Helen  M.  Cleve- 
land. Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  Some  pen  pict- 
ures of  scenes  which  took  place  previous  to  or 
connected  with  the  American  Revolution.  Full 
page  illustrations.     308  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew. 
Margaret  Sydney.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  "A 
matchless  story  of  sweet  and  true  love  between 
brothers,  sisters  and  mother."  Illustrated.  427 
pages.     Price,  50  cents. 

The  Monster  Hunters.  Francis  Rolt- Wheeler. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  Story  of  adventure  in 
which  is  described  prehistoric  monsters.  Fully 
illustrated.    34S  pages.     Price,  $1.35  net. 

On  the  Trail  of  the  Sioux.  D.  Lange.  Lo- 
throp, Lee  &  Shepard.  The  adventures  of  two 
boy  scouts  on  the  Minnesota  frontier.  Full  page 
illustrations.     298  pages.     Price,  $1.35. 

The  Boy  Electrician.  Alfred  P.  Morgan.  Lo- 
throp, Lee  &  Shepard.  Practical  plans  for  elec- 
trical apparatus  for  work  and  play,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  principles  of  every-day  electric- 
ity.   Fully  illustrated.    394  pages.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

The  Boy  With  the  U.  S.  Indians.  Francis  Rolt- 
Wheel^r.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  "The  world 
of  the  Indians,  his  life,  his  habits,  his  feelings, 
lies  contained  within  the  covers  of  this  book." 
Full  page  illustrations.  410  pages.  Price,  $1.35 
net. 

The  Listening  Child.     Lucy  W.  Thatcher.     The 
Macmillan   Co.      A    selection   from   the   stores   of  . 
English    verse,    made  ~for    the    youngest    readers 
and  hearers.     408  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Heart  of  Isabel  Carleton.  Margaret  Ash- 
mun.  The  Macmillan  Co.  The  heroine  of  the 
story  visits  London  and  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land.    Illustrated.     286  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

Deering  of  Deal,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  School. 
Latta  Griswold.  The  Macmillan  Co.  A  book  of 
particular  interest  to  boys.  Full  page  illustra- 
tions.    317  pages.     Price,  $1.35  net. 

Peggy  Stewart  at  Home.  Gabrielle  E.  Jackson. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  A  story  of  Annapolis.  Es- 
pecially interesting  to  girls.  302  pages.  Price, 
$1.25  net. 

Peggy  Stewart  at  School.  Gabrielle  E.  Jack- 
son. The  Macmillan  Co.  Illustrated.  333  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  Story-Life  of  Washington.  Wayne  Whip- 
ple. John  C.  Winston  Co.  A  life-his"tory  in  five 
hundred  true  stories.  Illustrated  in  black.  364 
pages.      Price,   $2.00. 

Universal  Elementary  School  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language.  Charles  Morris.  John  C. 
Winston  Co.     Price,   50  cents. 

Starland.  (New  and  Revised  Edition.)  Sir 
Robert  Stawell  Ball.  Ginn  &  Co.  Being  talks 
with  young  people  about  the  wonders  of  the 
heavens.     Illustrated.     402  pages.     Price,  $1.20. 

BOOKS  FOR  STUDENTS  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

How  to  Fly.  A.  Frederick  Collins.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Tells  about  the  invention  and  construc- 
tion of  the  aeroplane.  Tells  how  to  become  a 
pilot,  where  to  learn  to  fly,  how  aeroplanes  are 
used  in  war,  etc.  182  pa^es,  illustrated.  Price, 
$1.10  net. 

Appleton's  New  Spanish-English  and  English- 
Spanish  Dictionary.  Arturo  Cuyas.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Containing  more  than  four  thousand 
modern  words  and  twenty  thousand  acceptations, 
idioms  and  technical  terms  not  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  any  similar  work;  with  a  pronouncing 
key  and  the  fundamental  tenses  of  irregular 
verbs.     618  pages.     Price,  $2.75. 

Out  There.  Charles  W.  Whitehair.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Written  by  an  American  whose  work 
with  the  men  has  taken  him  into  trenches,  hos- 
pitals, training  camps,  and  even  into  the  battle 
line  itself.  A  book  that  will  appeal  to  every 
high-hearted  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States.    249  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  $1.50  net. 


The  Lucky  Seventh.  Ralph  Henry  Barbour. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Treats  of  many  of  the  activ- 
ities of  boys  of  high  school  age,  particularly  of 
baseball.  The  spirit  of  comradeship  among  high 
school  boys  is  admirably  pictured  and  high  stan- 
dard of  young  manhood  is  emphasized.  310 
pages.     Price.  $1.35  net. 

Composition  Planning.  John  B.  Opdycke.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Full  of  suggestions  for  the 
teacher.  Guides  the  pupil  in  his  work.  344 
pages.     Price,  90  cents. 

A  Student's  Text-book  in  the  History  of  Edu- 
cation. Stephen  Pierce  Duggan.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  Embodies  a  thoroughly  sound  discussion 
of  education's  historical  aspect,  beginning  with 
the  early  educational  system  of  the  Hebrews  ana 
extending  down  to  the  present  time.  Includes  a 
discussion  of  such  modern  educators  as  Madam 
Montessori  and  John  Dewey.  397  pages.  Price, 
$1.30  net. 

Practical  Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Agri- 
culture. Coulter  and  Patterson.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  A  manual  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  nor- 
mal students.     354  pages.     Price,  $1.40. 

Elementary  General  Science.  Daniel  Russell 
Hodgdon.  Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge.  Uses  the 
home  as  a  center  around  which  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  book  is  built.  Introduces  the  pupil  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  simple  facts  and 
fundamental  principles  of  natural  laws.  Illus- 
trated.    553  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Wonderful  Story  of  Joan  of  Arc  and  the 
Meaning  of  Her  Life  for  Americans.  C.  M.  Ste- 
vens. Cupples  &  Leon  Co.  This  book  is  rich 
with  romantic  and  educational  meaning  and  value 
for  all  classes  of  readers.  Full  page  illustrations. 
344  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Half  Back.  Ralph  Henry  Barbour.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  A  story  of  school,  football  and 
golf.  Full  page  illustrations  in  black.  267  pages. 
Price,  $1.35  net. 

Captain  Fair  and  and  Square.  William  Hey- 
liger.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  How  a  champion  for 
clean  athletics  saved  the  good  name  of  his  school. 
Full  page  illustrations  in  colors.  313  pages. 
Price,  $1.35  net. 

In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Eva  March 
Tappan,  Ph.D.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  The 
author  says:  "I  have  found  it  a  real  pleasure  to 
write  this  story  of  a  blameless  king."  296  pages, 
fully  illustrated.     Price,   $1.25. 

Jean  Cabot  at  Ashton.  Gertrude  Fisher  Scott. 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  Girls'  college  story. 
Full  page  illustrations.  361  pages.  Price,  $1.25 
net. 

You  Are  the  Hope  of  the  World.  Hermann 
Hagedorn.  The  Macmillan  Co.  Addressed  to 
American  girls  and  boys.  100  pages.  Price,  — . 
Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary.  (New  and  Re- 
vised Edition.)  John  Robert  Gregg.  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Co.  Compiled  to  meet  the  demand 
of  students  studying  the  system  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  teacher.     208  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Factors  in  Shorthand  Speed.  David  Wolfe 
Brown.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  A  book  of 
practical  aids  and  suggestions  to  the  student,  the 
teacher,  and  the  young  reporter.  194  pages. 
Price,   75   cents. 

The  Sign  of  the  Four.  A.  Conan  Doyle.  The 
Gregg  Publishing  Company.  Printed  in  Gregg 
shorthand.      188   pages.      Price,    75    cents. 

Practical  Pointers  for  Shorthand  Students. 
Frank  Rutherford.  The  Gregg  Shorthand  Co. 
"Will  prove  of  value  to  every  student  of  short- 
hand."    131   pages.     Price,   50   cents. 

Letters  from  a  Self-Made  Merchant  to  His 
Son.  George  Horace  Lorimer.  The  Gregg  Pub- 
lishing Co.  Written  in  Gregg  shorthand.  87 
pages.     Price,   50  cents. 

The  Parliamentarian.  (Revised  Edition.)  Cora 
Welles  Trow.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  A 
manual  of  parliamentary  procedure.     158  pages. 

Our  America,  The  Elements  of  Civics.  John 
A.  Lapp.  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Co.  Sets  forth  the 
elementary  facts  of  government  in  this  country. 
Illustrated.     399  pages.     Price,  80  cents. 

Essentials  of  Mechanical  Drafting,  Elements, 
Principles  and  Methods.  Ludwig  Frank.  Milton 
Bradley  Co.  A  manual  for  students,  with  illus- 
trations.    132  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

LIBRARY    BOOKS    FOR    TEACHERS    AND 
ADULTS 

The  Story  of  Oil.  Walter  Sheldon  Tower, 
Ph.D.  Appletons.  Portrays  the  enormous  de- 
velopment in  the  petroleum  industry  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  and  the  important  part  of  pe- 
troleum and  its  products  in  every-day  life.  270 
pages,   illustrated.     Price,  $1.10. 
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Practical  Gardening — Vegetables  and  Fruits. 
Hugh  Findlay,  B.  S.  A.  Appletons.  A  timely  and 
practical  handbook  for  the  amateur  gardener, 
helpful  advice  on  how  to  dig,  prepare  the  soil 
and  plant  the  garden.  388  pages.  Price,  cloth, 
$2.00   net. 

Fighting  France.  Stephane  Lauzanne.  Apple- 
tons.  An  authoritative  account  of  the  French  at 
war,  and  the  war  aims  of  France.  With  six  ap- 
pendices.    230  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  Story  of  Gold.  Edward  S.  Meade.  Ap- 
pletons. Presents  the  development  of  the  mod- 
ern gold  mining  industry.  206  pages,  illustrated 
in   black.     Price.  85  cents  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Indian.  (Story  of  the  West 
Series  i  George  Bird  Grinnell.  Appletons.  Rec- 
ollections of  Indian  life  as  witnessed  by  the 
author.  Stories  told  by  the  Indians.  270  pages, 
illustrated   in    black.      Price,   $1.50. 

The  Story  of  the  Soldier.  (Story  of  the  West 
Series,  i  Brevet  Brigadier  General  George  A. 
Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.  Appletons.  Outlines  tiie  whole 
history  of  the  regular  soldier  of  the  U.  S.  army. 
Full  -  page  illustrations  in  black.  389  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Story  of  the  Mine.  (Story  of  the  West 
Series.)  Charles  Howard  Shinn.  Appletons.  As 
illustrated  by  the  great  Comstock  lode  of  Ne- 
vada. Full-page  illustrations  in  black.  272 
pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

the  Story  of  the  Trapper.  (Story  of  the  West 
Series.  I  A.  C.  Laut.  Appletons.  Presents  for 
the  general  reader  a  word  picture  of  an  adven- 
turous  character.     2S4  pages.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  Story  of  the  Cowboy.  (Story  of  the  West 
Series.)  E.  Hough.  Appletons.  A  description 
of  the  life  of  the  cowboy  in  the  West.  349  pages, 
full-page    illustrations   in   black.      Price,   $1.50. 

The  Story  of  the  Railroad.  (Story  of  the  West 
Series,  i  Cy  Warman.  Appletons.  An  account 
of  the  building  of  railroads  in  the  West.  Map 
showing  lines  of  railway.  280  pages,  full-page 
illustrations  in  black.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Sugar.  George  Thomas  Surface, 
Ph.D.,  M.Sc.  Appletons.  This  volume  conveys 
accurate  and  reliable  information  on  the  sugar 
industry  in  the  different  stages  of  its  develop- 
ment. 237  pages,  illustrated  in  black.  Price. 
$1.10. 

Stories  and  Story-Telling.  Angela  M.  Keyes. 
Appletons.  Provides  the  teacher  with  "tellable" 
stories  which  have  been  tested  with  children. 
286   pages.      Price,  $1.60. 

The  Amazing  Interlude.  Mary  Roberts  Rine- 
hart.  Geo.  H.  Doran  Co.  A  story  of  the  great 
war  by  popular  novelist,  absorbing  and  full  of 
action  and  feeling.  3i7  pages,  full-page  plates. 
Price.  $1.40  net. 

An  Autumn  Showing.  E.  F.  Benson.  Doran. 
An  interesting  story  by  the  author  of  the  famous 
"Dodo."     336  pages.     Price,  $1.35  net. 

The  Hive.  Will  Levington  Comfort.  Doran. 
An  original  and  spirited  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems  of  life  for  young  and  old,  the  call  to  a' 
new  life  of  vision  and  beauty,  to  the  love  of  the 
open,  the  fearless  advance  to  the  new  democ- 
racy.    324  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

The  Spirit  of  Democracy.  Lipman  P.  Powell 
and  Gertrude  N.  Powell.  Rand,  McNally  &  Co. 
Contains  public  addresses  of  President  Wilson 
and  other  great  war  leaders]  many  of  the  most 
stirring  speeches  and  virile  poems  applicable 
to  the  present  world  situation,  in  convenient  ar- 
rangement for  school  purposes.  This  book  should 
be  available  for  every  teacher.  272  pages.  Price, 
80   cents. 

Americanism — What  It  Is.  David  Jayne  Hill. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Sets  forth  what  is  most  orig- 
inal and  distinctive  in  American  political  concep- 
tions and  most  characteristic  of  the  American 
spirit.     280  pages.     Price,  $1.35  net. 

From  the  Front — French  Poetry.  Selected  by 
C.  E.  Andrews.  Appletons.  Verses  written  by 
the  men  in  actual  service,  spirited,  tender,  hum- 
orous, the  very  souls  of  brave  men  in  the  trench- 
es.    220  pages      Price,  $1.20  net. 

Principles  of  Educational  Practice.  Paul  Klap- 
per,  Ph.D.  Appletons.  Part  I.  The  meaning 
and  Function  of  education.  Pan  II.  Education 
as  physiological  adjustment.  Part  III.  Educa- 
tion a  o  iological  adjustment  Part  IV.  Edu- 
cation as  menial  adjustment.  485  pages  Price 
$1.75. 

Teaching  Children  to  Read.  Paul  Klapper. 
Appletons.  Gives  practical  methods  that  have 
been  tested,  to  assist  the  teacher  in  her  day's 
work.  Contain-  an  appendix.  236  pages  Price 
$1.30 

The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic.  Paul  Klapper. 
Appletons.  A  manual  bf  especial  value  to  arith- 
metic   teachers    as    to    methods,    and    explains    (he 


way  of  measuring  results  of  instruction   scientif- 
ically.    377  pages.     Price.  $1.45  net. 

The  Teaching  of  English.  Paul  Klapper.  Ap- 
pletons. Discusses  both  the  expressional  and  the 
formal  aspect  of  composition.  A  very  desirable 
book  for  teachers  of  grammar  grades.  Contains 
a  suggestive  reading  list.    262  pages.     Price,  $1.30. 

Psychology  in  Daily  Life.  Carl  Emil  Seashore. 
Appletons...  Comprises  illustrative  material  and 
its  interpretation,  and  may.  well  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  psychology.  The  chap- 
ters contains  such  topics  as  play,  the  law  in  il- 
lusion, mental  measurement,  mental  health  and 
efficiency.     225  pages.     Price,  $1.75. 

The  Mind  and  Its  Education.  George  Herbert 
Betts.  Appletons.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Some 
chapters  are:  The  mind  or  consciousness,  atten- 
tion, the  brain  and  nervous  system,  mental  devel- 
opment and  motor  training,  habit.  305  pages. 
Price,   $1.30. 

Education  for  Social  Efficiency.  Irving  King, 
Ph.D.  Appletons.  Presents  in  simple  language 
and  largely  through  the  medium  of  illustration 
a  social  view  of  education  which  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  prevail.     371  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

Health  and  the  School.  Francis  Williston 
Burks  and  Jesse  D.  Burks.  Appletons.  Sets 
forth  the  health  problems  which  must  be  met 
in  every  school  and  family,  and  furnishes  a  work- 
ing program  for  parents,  teachers,  school  boards 
and  boards  of  health.  393  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Songs  the  Children  Love  to  Sing. ,  Arr.  by 
Albert  E.  Wier.  Appletons.  A  collection,  of  more 
than  three  hundred  songs  for  mothers  and  for 
children  of  all  ages.     256  pages.     Price,  — . 

Wheatless  and  Meatless  Days.  Pauline  Dun- 
well  Partridge  and  Hester  Martha  Conklin.  Ap- 
pletons. Simple  and  detailed  recipes  for  palata- 
ble dishes  dispensing  with  the  use  of  wheat  or 
meat,  and  practical  substitutes  for  wheat  in 
other  gains.     225  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

Prompt  Aid  to  the  Injured.  Alvin  H.  Doty, 
M.D.  Appletons.  A  manual  of  instruction  de- 
signed for  both  civil  and  military  use,  in  first 
aids.     229  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  $1.75  net. 

President  Wilson's  State  Papers  and  Addresses. 
With  an  introduction  by  Albert  Shaw,  LL.D. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  Contains  over  seventy  of 
the  President's  utterances,  both  before  and  since 
entering  the  war.  A  valuable  collection  of  per- 
manent and  vital  interest.  With  a  complete  in- 
dex and  list  of  notable  phrases  coined  by  Wood- 
row  Wilson.     494  pages.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

The  American  Revolution  in  Our  School  Text- 
books. Charles  Altschul,  introduction  by  James 
T.  Shotwell.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  An  attempt 
to  trace  the  influence  of  early  school  education 
on  the  feeling  towards  England  in  the  United 
States.     168  pages.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

An  Oral  French  Method.  Mile.  Alice  Blum. 
George  H.  Doran  Co.  A  very  clear  and  ingeni- 
ous method  of  learning  French,  with  instructions 
especially  prepared  for  Americans  called  to 
France.  A  new  system  for  rapidly  acquiring  fa- 
cility in  Speaking  French.  337  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  $1.50  net. 

America  at  War.  Albert  B.  Hart,  preface  by 
James  M.  Beck.  Doran  Co.  A  handbook  of  pa- 
triotic education  references,  as  an  invaluable  aid 
to  visualize  the  present  situation  of  the  U.  S. 
and  to  make  the  difficulties  of  the  time  clear  to 
all.     425    pages.      Price,   $1.50  net. 

What  Every  American  Should  Know  About  the 
War.  Montaville  Flowers.  Doran.  A  sympos- 
ium of  the  leaders  in  all  branches  of  the  war's 
activities.  A  training  for  Americans  to  equip 
them  for  the  emergency.  368  pages.  Price,  $2.00 
net. 

The  Great  Crusade.  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd 
George,  M.  P.  Doran.  Extracts  from  his 
speeches  delivered  during  the  war,  treating  the 
war  aims  of  the  Allies,  the  Russian  Revolution, 
food  conservation,  America's  place  in  the  world 
war,  from  the  man  at  British  helm.  307  pages. 
Price,    net,    $1.50. 

Frontiers  of  Freedom.  Newton  D.  Baker, 
Secretary  of  War.  Doran.  Contains  the  text 
of  Secretary  Baker's  addresses  to  the  various 
units  at  the  front,  on  his  recent  visit  over 
there,  explaining  how  the  United  States  is  con- 
ducting  the   war.     335  pages.     Price,  net,  $1.50. 

Two  Thousand  Questions  and  Answers 
About  the  War.  Doran.  A  catechism  of  the 
fighting,  traveling  and  living  of  the  armies, 
navies  and  air  fleets;  of  the  personalities,  poli- 
tics and  geography  of  the  warring  countries. 
With  17  new  maps  and  a  pronouncing  diction- 
ary  of   names.     352  pages.      Price,   net,   $2. 


The  Achievement  of  the  British  Navy  in  the 
World  War.  John  Leyland.  Doran.  A  stimu- 
lating and  vigorous  book  on  the  glorious  work 
of  the  spiritual  heirs  of  Drake  and  Nelson.  85 
pages,   full-page  plates  in   black.     Price  $1. 

Aircraft  in  War  and  Commerce.  W.  H.  Berry. 
Doran.  The  story  of  the  mastery  of  the  air, 
the  limitless  battlefields  of  tomorrow,  the  com- 
ing arteries  of  commerce.  Comparison  of  Ger- 
many with  the  Allied  countries  in  aerial  power. 
292  pages,  full-page  illustrations.  Price,  net. 
$1.50. 

Winged  Warfare.  Major  W.  A.  Bishop,  V.  C, 
D.  S.  O.,  M.  C.  Doran.  The  thrilling  personal 
narrative  of  a  living  champion  of  the  air,  the 
self-told  story  of  the  author.  272  pages,  full- 
page   plates.     Price,   net,  $1.50. 

Practical  Flying.  Flight-Commander  W.  G. 
McMinnies,  R.  N.  Doran.  First  practical  work 
on  actual  training  for  the  flying  service.  246 
pages,  full  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Price, 
net,    $1.50. 

The  Eclipse  of  Russia.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon. 
Doran.  The  motives  and  secret  history  of  the 
strange  events  of  the  present  year  or  more  in 
Russia.  A  revelation  of  the  'genius  and  weak-; 
ness  of  the  Russian  people,  of  Russian  Autoc- 
racy, Tsar  and  Kaiser,  Rasputin  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  old  regime.  Indexed.  415  pages. 
Price,   net,   $4. 

On  the  Fringe  of  the  Great  Fight.  Col.  Geo. 
G.  Nasmith,  C.  M.  G.  Doran.  The  story  of 
great  work  behind  the  trenches  by  soldier- 
scientists.  The  heroic  work  of  the  medical  and 
sanitary  corps,  with  British  armies.  263  pages. 
Portraits.     Price,  net,  $1.50. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Reichstag.  Abbe  E. 
Wetterle.  Doran.  A  close-up  picture  of  the 
German  government  as  it  really  is.  The  me- 
moirs of  an  Alsatian  priest  who  as  a  member 
of  the  Reichstag  has  devoted  his  life  to  fighting 
for  his  people.     256  pages.     Price,   net,  $2. 

Germany  as  It  Is  Today.  Cyril  Brown.  Doran. 
The  inside  .facts  about  Germany  and  her  people, 
what  the  censorship  is  hiding,  how  she  is  stand- 
ing the  strain.  An  investigation  of  social,  eco-j 
nomic  and  financial  conditions  in  Germany  by* 
a  war  correspondent.  337  pages.  Price,  net! 
$1.35. 

Face  to  Face  With  Kaiserism.  James  W 
Girard.  Doran.  An  illuminating  narrative  b 
the  author  of  "My  Four  Years  in  Germany,"  car- 
rying up  his  story  to  the  time  of  his  return  to] 
the  United  States,  with  some  observation  on 
conditions  he  found  in  this  country.  380  pages, 
illustrated  from  photographs.     Price,  net,  $2. 

Germany  at  Bay.  Major  Haldane  Macfall. 
Doran.  Introduction  by  Field  Marshal  Viscount 
French.  The  author  shows  that  Germany  is  in 
her  most  dangerous  phase  of  the  war  today. 
Explains  German  High  Strategy  and  forecasts 
the  Peace  Map.  With  index.  304  pages,  wita 
maps  and   portraits.     Price,   net,  $1.50. 

Women  Wanted.  Mabel  Potter  Daggett. 
Doran.  The  new  place  won  by  the  great  war 
for  women  in  the  world's  affairs,  for  which  the 
woman  movement  formerly  crusaded  in  vain. 
384  pages.  With  portraits  of  noted  women. 
Price,   net,   $1.50. 

The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat.  George  Pear- 
son. Doran.  The  story  of  fifteen  months  in 
the  hands  of  the  Huns,  and  of  the  final  escape 
from  Germany,  of  Corporal  Edwards  of  the 
Princess  Patricia's  Canadian  Light  Infantry.  228 
pages,   full-page   illustrations.     Price,  net,  $1.40. 

Mexico's  Dilemma.  Carl  W.  Ackermah 
Doran.  Is  Mexico  an  American  menace  or  our 
ally?  Investigations  of  the  author  as  to  the  situ 
ation  in  Mexico  and  whether  she  can  be  saved 
for  the  forces  of  right.  281  pages.  Full-page 
illustrations.      Price,   net,  $1.50. 

The  New  Revelation.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
Doran.  A  contribution  to  the  literature  of  Psy 
chical  Research,  by  the  distinguished  author, 
who  has  become  a  convert  to  spiritualism.  122 
pages.     Price,  net,  $1. 

How  to  Swim.  Annette  Kellerman.  Doran, 
The  personal  story  of  this  most  wonderful  swim- 
mer, telling  methods  of  swimming,  life-saving, 
water  tricks  and  sports,  and  dry  land  exercises. 
269  pages,  illustrated  from  Miss  Kellerman's 
swimming  positions.     Price,   net,  $2. 

Physical  Beauty,  How  to  Keep  It.  Annette 
Kellerman.  Doran.  Directions  for  development 
and  beauty  from  swimming',  dancing,  diet  and 
personal  hygiene.  269  pages,  illustrated  from 
photographs   of   Miss   Kellerman.     Price,   net,   $2 

What  Is  Education?  Ernest  Carroll  Moore. 
Ginn  &  Co.  To  supply  teachers  with  an  ele- 
mentary   knowledge    of    the    philosophy    of    edu- 
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cation,  this  is  a  series  of  essays  on  subjects  of 
which  teachers  must  cultivate  a  clear  idea.  357 
pages.     Price  $1.40. 

Nature  and  Science  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Paul 
Elder  &  Co.  The  most  authoritative  guide-book 
of  the  Pacific  Coast,  by  the  best  specialists  in 
each  phase  of  science,  nature,  life  and  literature; 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science.  Illustrated  with  text  fig- 
ures, half-tone  plates  and  maps.  302  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 

A  Yosemite  Flora.  Harvey  Monroe  Hall  and 
Carlotta  Case  Hall.  Paul  Elder  &  Co.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  ferns,  flowering  plants  and  trees  of 
the  Yosemite  National  Park,  with  keys  for  their 
identification.  282  pages,  illustrated  with  text 
figures  and  full-page  plates.     Price,  $2.00. 

Bird-Notes  Afield.  Charles  Keeler.  Elder. 
The  birds  of  the  Pacific  Coast  in  their  familiar 
haunts,  and  their  interesting  ways.  With  an  ap- 
pended full  descriptive  list  classifying  the  birds, 
and  a  key.  226  pages,  illustrated  with  rich  pho- 
tographic-plates.    Price,  $2.00. 

In  the  Open.  Stanton  Davis  Kirkham.  Elder. 
Intimate  studies  and  appreciations  of  nature,  the 
gardens,  the  pastures,  the  mountains,  the  forests 
and  the  sea.  223  pages,  illustrated  with  full- 
page   plates.     Price,  $1.75. 

The  Garden  Book  of  California.  Belle  Sum- 
mer Angier.  Elder.  The  flower  garden  as  a  fac- 
tor in  home  making,  simple  methods,  the  culture 
of  plants,  roses,  ferns,  vines,  and  all  problems  of 
the  garden  aviary,  plant  protection,  etc.  141 
pages,  illustrated  with  full-page  plates.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  Ministry  of  Beauty.  Stanton  Davis  Kirk- 
ham. Elder.  Essays  of  original  quality  on 
beauty,  life,  religion,  genius,  happiness,  and  kin- 
dred intellectual  topics.     179  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

Where  "Dwells  the  Soul  Serene.  Kirkham. 
Elder.  Essays  of  similar  purport  to  "The  Min- 
istry of  Beauty,"  on  love,  wisdom  and  truth,  free- 
dom, culture,  prayer,  wealth,  nature,  character, 
etc.     173  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Power  of  Mental  Demand.  Herbert  Ed- 
ward Law.  Elder.  Essays  intended  to  stimulate 
by  showing  how  to  help  one's  self  to  the  highest 
success  through  "The  Will  to  Win,"  "The  Power 
of  Mental  Demand,"  Associates,"  "Courage," 
"Mental  Control"  and  "Enthusiasm."  164  pages. 
Price,   $1.25. 

Modern  English  Books  of  Power.  George 
Hamlin  Fitch.  Elder.  Charming  studies  of  the 
great  English  writers  and  their  books,  _  from 
Macaulay  to  Stevenson,  with  a  view  to  bringing" 
them  into  more  intimate  relations  to  the  book 
lover.  173  pages,  illustrated  with  artistic  full- 
page  leaves.     Price,  $1.50. 

Comfort  Found  in  Good  Old  Books.  Fitch. 
Elder.  Short  essays  on  the  best  old  books  in  the 
world  — The  Bible,  Shakespeare,  The  Arabian 
Nights  and  Don  Quixote,  The  Rubaiyat,  Para- 
dise Lost,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  an- 
cient classics.  171  pages,  full-page  art  plates. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Great  Spiritual  Writers  of  America.  Fitch. 
Elder.  Essays  of  similar  high  quality  on  the 
best  American  writers,  as  Emerson,  Whitman, 
Irving,  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Cooper,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Thoreau,  Mark  Twain, 
Bret  Harte,  Howells,  Markham,  and  others.  163 
pages,  full-plate  art  plates.     Price,  $1.50. 

Outlines.  John  D.  Barry.  Elder.  A  collec- 
tion of  brief  imaginative  studies  of  many  phases 
of  thought  and  feeling,  aiming  to  interpret  fa- 
miliar human  experiences.  Original  and  striking. 
179  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

Reactions.  Barry.  John  J.  Newbegin.  Essays 
of  a  cultivated  mind  on  states  of  feeling  and 
attitudes  of  mind  that  find  expression  in  our 
individual   qualities.     200  pages.     Price,   $1.50. 

Flowers  from  Mediaeval  History.  Minnie  D. 
Kellogg.  Elder.  "Historiettes"  based  upon 
places  and  objects  that  the  random  traveler  may 
run  upon,  scenes  of  the  storied  past,  art  and  ar- 
chitecture from  mediaeval  times  to  the  present. 
145  pages,  illustrated  with  full-page  art  plates. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Critic  in  the  Orient.  George  Hamlin 
Fitch.  Elder.  Impressions  of  the  Far  East, 
pictures  from  the  author's  travels  in  Japan, 
China,  India,  Egypt,  with  bibliography  and  index. 
179  pages,  illustrated  with  copious  full-page  plates 
from  photographs.      Price,  $2.00. 

The  Critic  in  the  Occident.  Fitch.  Elder. 
Companion  volume  to  "The  Critic  in  the  Orient," 
with  impressions  of  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Great 
Britain  and  America,  especially  London  and 
New  York,   with   tips   for   the   tourist,   and   biog- 


raphy.     177   pages,   illustrated   with   photographic 
plates.     Price,  $2.00. 

New  Footprints  in  Old  Places.  Pauline  Stiles. 
Elder.  Sketches  of  old  places — Rome,  Paris, 
Belgium,  England — a  travel  journal.  202  pages, 
full-page  illustrations  from  photographs.  Price, 
$2.00. 

Intimations.  John  D.  Barry.  Elder.  Essays 
dealing  mainly  with  aspects  of  daily  living,  on 
a  wide  variety  of  themes,  written  in  a  forceful 
and  original  manner.     196  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

Stories  of  the  Old  Missions  of  California. 
Charles  Franklin  Carter.  Elder.  Descriptions 
by  the  author  of  "Some  Byways  of  California." 
184  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

Starr  King  in  California.  William  Day  Si- 
monds.  Elder.  A  book  resulting  from  the  au- 
thor's desire  to  know  the  truth  of  a  critical  pe- 
riod of  California,  and  of  Starr  King's  influence 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  105  pages,  with  photo- 
graphs.    Price,  $1.25. 

The  Mother  of  California.  Arthur  Walbridge 
North.  Elder.  A  historical  sketch  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia from  the  days  of  Cortez  to  the  present, 
the  ancient  missions,  the  mines,  the  physical, 
social  and  political  aspects  of  the  country,  with 
bibliography.  151  pages,  full-page  plates.  Price, 
$2.C0. 

The  Heritage  of  Hiroshige.  Dora  Amsden, 
assisted  by  John  Stewart  Happer.  Elder.  A 
glimpse  of  Japanese  landscape  art,  biographical 
notes  on  Hiroshige,  his  masterpieces,  influences 
that  led  to  color-printing,  with  appendix.  84 
pages,  illustrated  with  prints  from  the  Happer 
collection.  A  rarely  artistic  book  on  art  Japa- 
nese paper,  with  unique  bindings.     Price,  $2.25. 

On  trie  Laws  of  Japanese  Painting.  Henry  P. 
Bowie.  Elder.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
the  art  of  Japan,  containing  the  substance  of 
lectures  delivered  before  the  Japan  Society  of 
America,  and  various  art  clubs  of  California. 
117  pages,  illustrated  with  explanatory  plates. 
A   valuable  and   attractive  book.     Price,   $2.50. 

The  Art  and  Ethics  of  Dress.  Eva  Olney 
Farnsworth.  Elder.  Dress  as  related  to  effi- 
ciency and  economy,  fitness  and  beauty.  The 
need  of  education  in  same  and  sensible  clothing 
for  women.  55  pages,  illustrated  in  full-page 
plates.     Price,  $1.00. 

Textiles  and  Costume  Designs.  Evelyn  Peters 
Ellsworth.  Elder.  A  study  of  proportions,  color, 
materials,  periods  and  history  of  costuming,  with 
bibliography.     85  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  $1.00. 

California  the  Beautiful.  Western  Artists  and 
Authors.  Elder.  A  portfolio  of  camera  studies 
by  California  artists,  with  selections  in  prose  and 
verse  by  Western  writers.  A  rarely  beautiful 
table  book,  in  box.  75  large  pages  on  art  paper. 
Price,  $2.50. 

The  Old  Spanish  Missions  of  California.  Paul 
Elder.  Elder.  An  exquisite  table  portfolio  of 
text  and  illustrations,  an  historical  and  descrip- 
tive sketch,  describing  the  missions  in  the  order 
of  their  founding,  a  correct  general  picture  of 
them,  their  history,  rise  and  fall,  influence  on 
the  Indians,  architecture,  etc.  90  p'ages,  illus- 
trated chiefly  from  photographs  by  Western 
artists.     Price,   $3.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS   BOOKS,   TEACHERS 
AND   ADULTS 

Writing  the  Short  Story.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
Hinds,  Hayden  &  Eldredge.  A  practical  hand- 
book on  the  rise,  structure,  writing  and  sale  of 
the  modern  short  story.  A  thorough  manual  of 
instruction  for  either  schools  or  those  who  wish 
to  become  professional  writers,  with  copious 
appendices.     445  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

Occupations.  Enoch  Burton  Gowin  and  Wil- 
liam Alonzo  Wheatley.  Ginn  &  Co.  A  text- 
book in  vocational  guidance,  solutions  of  the 
problems  of  choosing  a  life  work,  with  special 
attention  to  information,  with  an  appended  list 
of  books  on  the  subject.  Indexed.  357  pages, 
illustrated.      Price,  $1.36. 

Uncle  Sam  and  His  Children.  Judson  Wade 
Shaw,  A.  M.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Outlining  tne 
machinery  of  government,  and  emphasizing  its 
special  advantages  and  the  duty  of  its  citizens. 
A  book  for  supplementary  reading.  360  pages, 
illustrated   in  black.     Price,  $1.20. 

Legends  of  the  Rhine.  H.  A.  Gueber.  A.  S. 
Barnes  Co.  The  richest  of  the  Rhine  legends, 
as  gathered  from  many  sources.  An  excellent 
contribution  to  folk-lore.  350  pages,  full-page 
illustrations.      Price,   $1.50. 

Indian  Days'  of  the  Long  Ago.  Edward  S. 
Curtis.  World  Book  Co.  A  beautiful  book,  giv- 
ing an  intimate  view  of  Indian  life  of  old,  before 


the  days  of  the  white  man  in  America,  their  be- 
liefs, customs  and  legends.  223  pages,  illustrated 
with   photographs   and  drawings.     Price,  — . 

Music  Notations  and  Terminology.  Karl  W. 
Gehrkens.  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  Giving  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  large  number  of  terms  and  their  defini- 
tions, in  related  groups,  with  their  derivations. 
Classes  of  musical  instruments,  acoustics,  etc. 
168  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  $1.20. 

Amateur  Costume  Book.  Elizabeth  F.  Guptill 
and  Edyth  M.  Wormwood.  Eldridge  Ent.  House. 
Guide  to  planning  costumes  for  child's  plays  and 
entertainments,  fancy  dress  parties  and  masque- 
rades made  from  photographs  of  models.  106 
pages,  illustrated.  Price,  paper,  50  cents;  cloth, 
75   cents. 

Profitable  Vocations  for  Girls.  E.  W.  Weaver. 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  A  summary  of  the  available 
information  concerning  gainful  occupations,  and 
the  methods  of  securing  advancement.  Prepared 
by  a  committee  of  teachers.  212  pages.  Price, 
80  cents. 

What  to  Do  at  Recess.  George  Ellsworth 
Johnson.  Ginn  &  Co.  A  little  book  of  sugges- 
tions for  plays  and  games.  33  pages,  illustrated. 
Price,  32  cents. 

French  for  Daily  Use.  E.  P.  and  R.  F.  Pren- 
tys.  William  R.  Jenkins  Co.  French  revised  by 
Louis  Ferdinand  Richard.  Giving  in  convenient 
form  the  most  obvious  sentences  for  travelers 
as  to  places,  dishes,  prices  at  hotels,  theatres, 
and  all  occasions.     166  pages.     Price,  — . 

In  the  Days  of  Alfred  the  Great.  Eva  March 
Tappan.  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard.  The  career 
of  King  Alfred,  one  of  the  makers  of  England; 
a  study  of  his  flawless  character  and  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  296  pages,  illustrated.  Price, 
$1.25. 

Minimum  Spanish  Grammar.  C.  Fontaine. 
William  R.  Jenkins  Co.  A  grammar  for  those 
who  study  Spanish  for  practical  uses,  with  exer- 
cises and  vocabularies.     120  pages.     Price,  — . 

Elementary  Grammar  of  the  Italian  Language. 
A.  Marionini.  Jenkins  Co.  A  re-writing  of  per- 
sonal work  in  the  class-room,  designed  as  a 
happy  medium  between  the  short  and  long  treat- 
ises, with  vocabularies  and  materials  for  com- 
position.    199  pages.     Price,  — . 

Reaching  the  Children.  Henry  C.  Krebs.  A. 
S.  Barnes  Co.  Introduction  by  Calvin  N.  Ken- 
dall. Means  that  may  be  employed  for  the  train- 
ing of  children  in  the  school  and  in  the  home. 
A  book  that  is  the  outgrowth  of  experience  with 
children  and  teachers.  127  pages.  Price,  60 
cents. 

Training  the  Children.  James  L.  Hughes, 
LL.D.  Barnes...  A  new  training  based  on  the 
self-activity  of  the  child  and  respecting  his 
rights,  and  contrasting  this  with  the  old  way. 
148  pages.     Price,  60  cents. 

How  to  Teach  Phonics.  N.  A.  Calkins. 
Barnes.  Ear  and  voice  training  by  means  of 
elementary  sounds  of  language.  80  pages.  Price, 
50   cents. 

The  Socialized  Recitation.  William  T.  Whit- 
ney, Pd.D.,  Ph.D.  Barnes.  This  method  empha- 
sizes the  pupil  before  the  subject-matter,  using 
sihtas  a  means  for  the  expression  of  the  pupil's 
ideas  and  as  a  development.  100  pages,  illus- 
rtated.     Price,  60  cents. 

Securing  and  Retaining  Attention.  James  L. 
Hughes,  LL.D.  Barnes.  An  aid  for  teachers  in 
gaining  the  attention  of  their  pupils,  necessary 
to  their  success.     90  pages.     Price,  60  cents. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching.  Hughes.  Barnes.  A 
revised  edition  of  this  book  on  mistakes  in  aim, 
discipline  and  moral  training.  The  above  six 
books  are  uniformly  bound  hand-books  of  high 
quality.     115  pages.     Price,  60  cents. 

Systematic  Moral  Education.  John  King  Clark. 
Barnes.  A  work  on  the  theory  and  practice  of 
ethics  in  the  training  of  children.  Morals,  man- 
ners, with  quotations  in  prose  and  verse.  227 
pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

Talks  on  Teaching.  Francis  W.  Parker. 
Barnes.  Reported  by  Lelia  E.  Partridge,  witli 
memorial.  The  art  of  teaching,  in  reading,  spell- 
ing, writing,  numbers,  geography,  history,  exam- 
inations, school  government  and  moral  training. 
221  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  National  Question  Book.  Edward  R. 
Shaw,  Ph.D.  Barnes.  A  comprehensive  review 
of  the  common  and  high  school  studies,  designed 
for  teachers,  pupils  and  home  study,  adapted  to 
many   needs.     468  pages.     Price,  $1.80. 

Art  of  Class  Management  and  Discipline.  Jos- 
eph S.  Taylor,  Ph.D.  Barnes.  For  the  young 
teacher,  on  discipline,  methods  of  teaching  self- 
government,  class-room  decoration,  the  library, 
care  of  property,  etc.     115  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 
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Composition  in  the  Elementary  School.  Tay- 
lor. Barnes.  Composition  as  a  mode  of  expres- 
sion, it^  psychology,  its  aim,  methods,  forms, 
choosing  subjects,  effectiveness,  correctness,  etc. 
207  pages.     Price,  $L00. 

Grammar  and  Its 'Reasons.  Mary  Hall  Leon- 
ard. Barnes.  A  series  of  essays,  dealing  with 
the  more  important  parts  of  English  grammar, 
the  development  6f  grammar  as  a  science,  and 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  English.  375 
pages.     Price.  $1.60. 

The  New  Knowledge.  Robert  Kennedy  Dun- 
can, F.  C.  S.  Barnes.  A  simple  exposition  of 
the  new  physics  and  the  new  chemistry  in  their 
relation  to  the  new  theory  of  matter.  263  pages, 
illustrated    in    black.      $2.40. 

An  Elementary  French  Grammar.  Chas.  P. 
DuCroquet.  William  R.  Jenkins  Co.  Divided 
into  two  parts:  First  exercises  and  elementary 
grammar,  practice  in  French  composition  sufli- 
cient  for  elementary  purposes,  with  vocabulary. 
256  page*.      Price.  75  cents. 

Wood  Craft  Girls  in  the  City.  Lillian  Eliza- 
beth Roy.  Doran.  How  the  delightful  adven- 
tures of  a  summer  in  the  open  were  brought  to 
town,  with  tales  of  fun  and  out-door  prowess. 
329   pages.     Price,   net.  $1.50. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS  AND  ADULTS. 

The  Book  of  Knight  and  Barbara.  David  Starr 
Jordan.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Being  a  series  of 
stories  told  to  children  by  the  author.  Illus- 
trated by  children  to  whom  stories  were  told. 
265  pages.     Price,  $1.35. 

Viva  Mexico.  Charles  Macomb  Flandrau.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Being  an  account  of  travels  in 
Mexico  and  describing  the  characteristics  of  the 
people.     293   pages.     Price,  $1.35   net. 

The  Reds  of  the  Medi.  Translated  from  the 
Provencal  of  Felix  Gras  by  Catherine  A.  Jan- 
vier. D.  Appleton  &  Co.  An  episode  of  the 
French   Revolution.     366  pages.      Price,  $1.40. 

The  Man  in  Court.  Frederic  De  Witt  Wells. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Views  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  a  law  court.     2S3  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Climate.  Robert  DeCourcy  Ward.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  Considered  especially  in  relation  to 
man.  380  pages.  Two  volumes.  Price  per  vol- 
ume, $2.00. 

The  Government  of  England,  National,  Local 
and  Imperial.  David  Duncan  Wallace,  Ph.D.  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  A  brief,  untechnical  account 
of  the  British  Government.  384  pages.  Price, 
$2.00  net. 

The  American  Plan  of  Government.  Charles 
W.  Bacon,  A.B.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  interpreted 
by  accepted  authorities.  492  pages.  Price,  $2.50 
net. 

The  American  Republic  and  Its  Government. 
James  Albert  Woodburn.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
An  analysis  of  the  government  of  the  United 
State--,  with  a  consideration  of  its  fundamental 
principles  and  of  its  relations  to  the  states  and 
territories.     398  pages.     Price,  $2.50  net. 

Modern  Civic  Art,  or  the  City  Made  Beautiful. 
(Fourth  Edition.)  Charles  Mulford  Robinson. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  -Comprehensive  work  de- 
voted to  the  artistic  side  of  municipal  improve- 
ment.    Full  page  illustrations.     380  pages.     Price, 

The  School  Nurse.  Lina  Rogers  Struthers, 
P.  N.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  A  survey  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  nurse  in  the 
maintenance  of  health  and  physical  perfection 
and  the  prevention  of  diseases  among  school 
children.  Full-page  illustrations  in  black.  291 
pages.     Price,  $1.75  net. 

Russian  Realities  and  Problems.  Milyoukov, 
Struve,  and  Others.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  Cambridge  University  by  Rus- 
sian statesmen.     299  pages.     Price.  $1.25. 

Putnam's  Vegetable  Book.  Mae  Savell  Croy 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Gives  suggestions  as  to 
the  production   of  vegetables.     275  pages.     Price, 

The  Theory  and  History  of  Banking.  (Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.)  Charles  F. 
Dunbar.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Clear-cut  state- 
ment of  ordinary  banking  operations,  supple- 
mented by  a  series  of  historical  chapters,  on  cer- 
tain of  the  great  banks  ami  banking  systems. 
297   pages.      Price,   $1.50   net. 

Life  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy.    Ralph  Earle. 
G.    P.   Putnam's   Sons.      Gives    a    clear    picture    of 
the   various    activities   that    make   up   the   life   of 
the  midshipman.     359  page-.      Price.  $2.00  net. 
So   Relle.     The   Gregg   Publishing  Co.     Selection 


The  Making  of  a  Modern  Army  and  Its  Oper- 
ations in  the  Field.  Rene  Radiquet.  Translated 
by  Henry  P.  du  Bellet.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
A  study  based  on  the  experience  of  three  years 
on  the  French  front.  Full-page  illustrations. 
Price,   $1.50   net. 

When  the  Russians  Came  to  Poland.  Laura 
de  Gozdawa  Turczynowicz.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Story  of  an  American  woman,  the  wife 
of  a  Polish  noble,  who  was  caught  in  her  home 
by  the  floodtide  of  the  German  invasion  of  Po- 
land.    Illustrated.     281  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Bullets  and  Billets.  Bruce  Bairnsfather.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  Describing  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  his  first  six  months  in  the  trenches.  Illus- 
trated.    286  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Rising  Japan.  Jabez  T.  Sunderland,  M.A.,  D.D. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Is  she  a  menace  of  a 
comrade  to  be  welcomed  in  the  fraternity  of 
nations?     220  pages.     Price,   $1.25   net. 

1000  Shorter  Ways  Around  the  House.  Mae 
Savell  Croy.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  A  hand- 
book of  the  home — the  building,  the  furnishing 
and  the  work  therein.  327  pages.  Price,  $1.50 
net. 

The  History  of  Rome.  Gugielmo  Ferrero  and 
Crorrado  Barbagallo.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  The 
Monarchy  and  the  Republic  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  510 
pages.      Price,   $1.90. 

Business  Competition  and  the  Law.  Gilbert 
H.  Montague..  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  An  ac- 
count of  the  dangers  of  aggressive  salesmanship. 
318  pages.     Price,  $1.75  net. 

The  Gun-Brand.  James  B.  Hendryx.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  A  rugged  story  of  "North  of 
60."     417  pages.     Price,  $1.50  net. 

Alsace-Lorraine.  Daniel  Blumenthal.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  A  study  of  the  relations  of  the 
two  provinces  to  France  and  to  Germany  and 
a  presentation  of  the  just  claims  of  their  peo- 
ple.    60  pages.     Price,  — . 

The  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico.  W. 
H.  Miner.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  An  authentic 
account  written  in  a  popular  style.  169  pages. 
Price,,  75  cents. 

Physical  Training  for  Business  Men.  H.  Irv- 
ing Hancock.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Basic  rules 
and  simple  exercises  for  gaining  assured  control 
of  the  physical  self.  24  full-page  illustrations. 
223  pages.     Price.  $1.75  net. 

Naval  Architecture.  J.  E.  Steele,  B.Sc.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  Designed  for  first-year  course 
in  practical  shipbuilding,  theoretical  naval  archi- 
tecture and  ship  drawing.  Illustrated.  141 
uages.     Price,  $1.25. 

A  Community  Center.  Henry  E.  Jackson.  The 
Macmillan  Co.  Contents:  What  is  a  community 
center?  How  to  organize  one;  the  practice  of 
citizenship;  a  suggested  constitution.  159  pages. 
Price,   $1.00. 

Teaching  to  Read.  James  L.  Hughes.  The 
A.  S.  Barnes  Co.  A  book  of  value  to  the  teacher. 
124  pages.     Price,  60  cents. 

Rural  Education  and  the  Consolidated  School. 
(School  Efficiency  Monographs.)  Julius  Bern- 
hard  Arp.  World  Book  Co.  Advocates  recon- 
struction and  consolidation.  212  pages.  Price, 
99  cents. 

Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury.  Edited  by  Wal- 
ter Barnes,  A.M.  Row,  Peterson  &  Co.  Book 
of  poems,  with  .notes  by  the  author.  592  pages. 
Price,  84  cents. 

Problems  in  State  High  School  Finance. 
(School  Efficiency  Monographs.)  Julian  Ed- 
ward Butterworth,  Ph.D.  World  Book  Co. 
Contains  a  vast  amount  of  data  relating  to 
state  aid  for  high  schools.     214  pages.     Price, — . 

The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.  Owen  Wister. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  The  tragedy  of  Germany  is 
vividly  depicted  in  this  book.  148  pages.  Price, 
60   cents. 

The  Secret  of  Typewriting  Speed.  Margaret 
Owens,  Forbes  &  Co.  "A  book  which  is  invalu- 
able to  everybody  who  uses  a  typewriter."  158 
pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand.  John  Robert 
Gregg.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  Some  sug- 
gestions to  young  teachers  and  other  addresses. 
114  pages.     Price,  — . 

Shorthand  Dictation  Drills.  John  Robert 
Gregg.  The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  Contains 
material  for  use  of  teachers  and  students  of 
shorthand    and    typewriting.     212    pages.      Price, 

Expert    Shorthand    Speed    Course.      Rupert    P. 


of  matter  from  all-round  shorthand  training. 
260  pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

Commercial,  Industrial  and  Technical  Vocabu- 
laries for  Stenography.  Elbert  J.  Kimble,  com- 
piler and  publisher,  Room  938,  Mills  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Book  covers  150  different 
types  of  business. 

The  Gregg  Reporter.  John  Robert  Gregg. 
The  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  Deals  with  the  tech- 
nical features  of  court  reporting.  128  pages. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Phrase  Book.  John 
Robert  Gregg.  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  Pocket 
edition  of  value  to  the  student  or  stenographer. 
80  pages.     Price,  75   cents. 

School  Drawing — A  Real  Correlation.  Fred 
H.  Daniels.  Milton  Bradley  Co.  Shows  how  to 
correlate  drawing  with  other  school  objects. 
Fully   illustrated.     156  pages.     Price,  $1.20. 

Fruits,  Vegetables  and  Flowers.  Frank  D. 
Gardner.  John  C.  Winston  Co.  A  non-technical 
manual  for  their  culture,  management  and  im- 
provement.    Illustrated.     279  pages. 

Play  Life  in  the  First  Eight  Years,  Luella  A. 
Palmer.  Ginn  &  Co.  Suggests  the  development 
of  the  spirit  of  play  rather  than  the  development 
of   games.     Illustrated.     281   pages.      Price,   $1.40. 

School  Efficiency.  Henry  Eastman-Bennett. 
Ginn  &  Co.  A  manual  of  modern  school  man- 
agement.    Illustrated.     374  pages.     Price,  $1.25. 

SPECIAL  BOOKS  BY  GRADES 

Published  by  Silver  Burdett  &  Co.,  W.  G.  Hart- 

ranft,    Pacific    Coast    Representative,    565 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

READING 

First  Grade 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading:  Story 
Steps  (a  primer  to  be  used  before  or  with  Book 
One);  price,  32  cents;  Book  One;  price,  36 
cents. 

The  Thompson  Readers:  Book  One  (for  loitf 
first  grade);  price,  36  cents.  Book  Two  (for 
high   first  grade);    price,   40  cents. 

Day  by  Day  With  Sam  and  May.  A  primer 
by  Serl  and  Evans.     Price.  36  cents. 

A  Mother  Goose  Reader.  Mickens  and  Rob- 
inson.    Price,   36  cents. 

Work-a-Day  Doings.  Serl  and  Evans.  Price, 
36  cents. 

Work-a-Day  Doings  on  the  Farm.  Serl.  Price, 
40   cents. 

The  Arnold  Primer.  Sarah  Louise  Arnold. 
Price,  36  cents. 

At  the  Open  Door.  Robinson.  Price,  45  cents. 
Second  Grade 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading:  Book  Two, 
price  42   cents.     Introductory    Book   Three,   price 

44  cents. 
The    Thompson    Readers:       Book    Three     (fot 

low  second  grade),  price  44  cents.  Book  Four 
(for  high   second  grade),   price   50  cents. 

In  Fableland.     Emma  Serl.     Price,  42  cents. 

Around  the  World.  Carroll:  Book  One,  price 
40  cents.     Book  Two,   price  45   cents. 

Stories  of  Our  Holidays.  Horsford.  Price 
40   cents. 

Third   Grade 

The  Progressive  Road  to  Reading:  Book 
Three,  price  48  cents.  Introductory  Book  Four, 
price  50  cents. 

Peter  Pan.  Retold  from  Sir  James  M.  Barrie's 
play.      Price,    50   cents. 

The    Magic    Stone.     Bretano.      Price.   45    cents 

Mewanee:  The  Little  Indian  Boy.  Wiley 
Price,   36   cents. 

Around  the  World:  Book  Three.  Price,  5 
cents. 

Heroes  of  Myth.  Price  and  Gilbert.  Price, 
50  cents. 

In    the    Animal    World.      Emma    Serl.      Price 

45  cents. 

Fourth  Grade 

The  Blue  Bird  for  Children.  Maeterlink. 
Price,    55    cents. 

Farm  Life  Reader:  Book  Four  (Revised  Edi- 
tion).    Price,  55  cents. 

Around  the  World,  Book  Four.  Price,  I 
cents. 

Heroes  of  Myth.  Price  and  Gilbert.  Price, 
50   cents. 

Red  Letter  Days  and  Red  Letter  Facts.  Hall 
and   Lennox.      Price,  'SO  cents. 

Stories  of  Starland.     Proctor.     Price,   56  cents 

Giant  Sun  and  His  Family.  Proctor.  Price 
56  cents. 
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Fifth    Grade 

Farm  Life  Readers,  Book  Four.  (Revised  Edi- 
tion.)    Price,  55  cents. 

Around  the  World,  Book  Five.    Price,  60  cents. 

Indian  Stories.     Newell.     Price,   50  cents. 

Lads  and  Lassies  of  Other  Days.  Price. 
Price,  48  cents. 

Boys  of  the  Revolution.  Tomlinson.  Price, 
48  cents. 

The  Young  Defenders.  Tomlinson.  Price, 
48  cents. 

American   Pioneers.     Mowry.     Price,   70   cents. 

Wandering  Heroes.     Price.     Price,  50  cents. 

Heroes  of  Chivalry.     Maitland.     Price,  55  cents. 

American  Heroes  and  Heroism.  Mowry. 
Price,  60  cents. 

Sixth  Grade 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature.  A  reader  for 
sixth  grades.     Price,  60  cents. 

Farm  Life  Readers,  Book  Five.  (Revised  Edi- 
tion.)    Price,  60  cents. 

Along  Mediterranean  Shores.  Willard.  Price, 
55  cents. 

American  Inventions  and  Inventors.  Mowry. 
Price,  68  cents. 

Seventh    Grade 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature.  A  reader  for 
seventh   grades.      Price,   60   cents. 

Farm  Life  Reader,  Book  Five.  (Revised  Edi- 
tion.)     Price,  60  cents. 

Eighth  Grade 

Stepping  Stones  to  Literature.  A  reader  for 
higher  grades.     Price,  60  cents. 

Panama:  The  New  Route  to  India.  Gause  and 
Carr.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Silver  Series  of  Classics.  54  volumes, 
most  of  them  priced  at  30  cents  or  35  cents  per 
copy. 

ARITHMETIC 

The  Silver-Burdett  Arithmetics.  Phillips  and 
Anderson.  Book  One  (for  third  and  fourth 
grades),  44  cents.  Book  Two  (for  fifth  and 
sixth  grades),  46  cents.  Book  Three  (for  sev- 
enth  and   eigthth   grades),   52  cents. 

A  Practice  Book  in  Arithmetic.  Sharps.  A 
practice  book  for  supplementary  second  grade 
work  and  for  reviewing  third  grade  work. 

COMPOSITION 

The  Progressive  Composition  Lessons.  Books 
for  third  to  eighth  grade,  from  30  to  45  cents 
each. 

The  Goose  Quill.  Robinson.  A  beginning 
language  book  for  third  grades.  Pupils'  edition. 
50  cents;    teachers'  edition,  60  cents. 

HISTORY 

Our  Ancestors  in  Europe.  Hall.  An  introduc- 
tion to  American   History.     Price,  76  cents. 

California  the  Golden.  Hunt.  Designed  for 
use  either  as  a  textbook  or  as  a  supplementary 
reader  in  upper  grades.     Price,  70  cents. 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  Our  Country. 
Mowry.     Price,  65  cents. 

First  Steps  in  the  History  of  England.  Mowry. 
Price,   70  cents. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

Physiology  and  Health.  Conn.  Book  One,  45 
cents;  Book  Two,  70  cents;  One  book  course, 
75  cents. 

GEOGRAPHY 

Practical  Exercises  in  Geography,  Book  One. 
Offers  work  on  our  own  country  and  her  pos- 
sessions. May  be  used  with  any  regular  geog- 
raphy textbook  in  upper  grades.     Price,  60  cents. 

GARDENING 
Garden  Steps.     Cobb.     Price,  60  cents. 

CIVICS 

How  the  People  Rule.     Hoxie.     Price,  48  cents. 

MANUAL  TRAINING 
Elementary     Sloyd     and     Whittling.       Larson. 
Price,   75   cents. 
Tools  and  Machines.     Barnard.    Price,  60  cents. 

MUSIC 

Songs  We  Like  to  Sing.  Alexander.  Price, 
40    cents. 

Songs  of  America  and  Homeland.  Johnson. 
60  cents. 

Songs  of  the  Nation.  Johnson.  Price,  60 
cents. 

Listening  Lessons  in  Music.  Fryberger.  Price, 
$1.25. 

The  Progressive  Music  Series.  One  book 
course   (for  rural  schools).     Price,   52  cents. 


PEDAGOGY  AND  BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS 

Garden  Steps.  Cobb.  Designed  for  systematic 
classroom  work  in  preparation  for  or  in  connec- 
tion with  outdoor  garden  work.     Price,  60  cents. 

Plan  of  Work  to  Accompany  Garden  Steps. 
Price,   10  cents. 

Rural  School  Management.  Wilkinson.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Socializing  the  Child.  Dynes.  A  guide  to  the 
teaching  Qf  history  in  the  primary  grades. 
Price,   $1.00. 

Plans  for  Busy  Work.  Sarah  Louise  Arnold. 
Price,   55   cents. 

Reading:  How  to  Teach  It.  Sarah  Louise 
Arnold.     Price,   $1.00. 

The  Rural  School:  Its  Methods  and  Manage- 
ment.    Culter  and   Stone.     Price,  $1.50. 

The  Science  of  Human  Nature.  Pyle.  A  psy- 
chology   for   beginners.      Price,   $1.25. 

Psychology  as  Applied  to  Education.  Mag- 
nusson.      Price,   $1.50. 

What  Children  Study  and  Why.  Gilbert. 
Price,  $1.50. 

The  School  and  Its  Life.     Gilbert.     Price,  $1.25. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Schoolroom.  Barry. 
Price,   $1.25. 

The  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching.  Bryan. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Fundamental  Facts  for  the  Teacher.  Bryan. 
Price,   $1.00. 

Listening  Lessons  in  Music.  Fryberger.  A 
pepagogically  organized  text  on  the  teaching 
of   music   appreciation.      Price,   $1.25. 


TEHAMA  COUNTY  CHARTER  AND 
SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT 

Having  been  one  of  the  committee  of  free- 
holders to  frame  the  charter  under  which  Te- 
hama county  is  now  operating  and  under  which 
the  next  county  superintendent  of  schools  is  to 
be  chosen,  the  writer  may  be  pardoned  for  pre- 
senting to  the  school  world  of  the  state  some  of 
the  provisions  of  that  charter  as  affecting  the 
schools. 

In  the  draft  first  presented  by  the  writer,  rad- 
ical changes  were  proposed  for  the  schools.  It 
was  proposed  that  a  central  body  of  county  com- 
missioners be  selected,  numbering  from  five  to 
fifteen,  and  that  this  body  exercise  oversight  of 
all  schools  of  the  county  outside  cities  having 
their  own  systems.  All  supplies  were  to  be 
bought  by  this  commission,  all  teachers  to  be 
chosen  and  placed  by  the  same  body,  no  school 
was  to  be  organized  without  the  consent  of  the 
same,  the  superintendent  was  to  be  elected  by 
this  same  commission  and  to  hold  office  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  same,  deputy  superintendents  or 
supervisors  were  to  form  the  county  board  of  ed- 
ucation, local  trustees  were  to  be  reduced  to  one 
for  each  district  and  he  to  be  practically  a  care- 
taker of  the   property  for  the   commission. 

This  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  charter 
committee.  Then  it  was  proposed  by  the  writer 
that  a  civil  service  commission  of  five  be  provided 
to  appoint  all  county  officers  calling  for  profes- 
sional preparation,  as  district  attorney,  surveyor 
and  superintendent.  This  board  also  to  appoint 
from  a  selective  list  all  clerks  for  the  various 
county  offices,  and  all  officers  so  selected  by  this 
commission  to  serve  under  regular  civil  service 
rules. 

This  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  charter 
committee,  which  was  not  ready  to  go  as  far  as 
the  writer.  The  latter  contended  that  there  was 
no  more  good  reason  for  the  election  of  superin- 
tendent by  popular  vote  than  there  would  be  for 
such  an  election  for  principal  of  a  high  or  graded 
school.  Time  and  again  this  position  was  assail- 
ed in  the  committee,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to 
leave  the  office  to  the  appointing  body.  The 
question  then  arose  as  to  who  should  constitute 
that  board.  We  held  for  a  general  county  com- 
mittee somewhat  as  Butte  county  later  provided 
for.  Finally  someone  suggested  that  the  boards 
of  trustees  make  the  selection.  This  met  the  ap- 
proval of  those  who  did  not  favor  a  more  pro- 
gressive move.  It  was  then  decided  that  such 
a  body  would  be  unwieldly,  so  the  clerks  of  the 
s-everal  districts  were  made  an  appointing  board. 
It  was  then  pointed  out  that  this  has  a  vulnera- 
ble spot,  in  that  many  of  the  clerks  as  well  as 
other  trustees  were  appointed  by  the  county  su- 
perintendent, who  could  now  play  politics  with 
the  office  and  so  perpetuate  himself  in  the  office. 
It  was  held,  however,  that  the  result  would  be 
that  the  people,  who  too  frequently  neglect  trus- 
tee elections,  would  now  see  to  it  that  there  was 
always   an    election    in    their    respective    districts^ 


So,  as  a  final  result,  this  plan  was  adopted  as 
offering  better  conditions  than  the  old  one.  The 
several  clerks  meet  early  in  November  and  select 
the  superintendent.  The  selection  is  open  to  any 
one,  and  not  limited  to  those  who  seek  the  office, 
as  is  a  popular  election.  The  superintendent 
must  have  certain  educational  qualifications,  such 
as  being  a  teacher  of  at  least  five  years'  experi- 
ence, two  of  which  must  be  in  this  state.  The 
superintendent  need  not  be  a  resident  of  Teha- 
ma county  when  chosen,  but  must  become  such 
when  elected.  This  allows  the  appointing  board 
to  seek  afar,  if  deemed  best,  for  a  man  or  woman 
to  fill  the  position.  The  salary  is  left  at  the 
old  figure,  $1,800,  which  was  not  favored  by  the 
writer,  he  standing  for  at  least  $2,500  with  $1,200 
for  office  assistants.  The  latter  amount  under 
the  charter  is  only  $500.  There  is  no  question  in 
our  mind  but  that  the  salary  should  be  large 
enough  to  induce  men  and  women  of  ability  from 
outside  the  county  to  come  in  and  seek  the  po- 
sition. With  the  salary  as  now,  it  will  most 
likely  continue  to  be  filled  by  local  teachers. 

The  outcome  of  the  plan  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  Naturally  the  incumbent  will  not  ap- 
point any  clerk  who  is  antagonistic  to  him  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  a  clerk  is  appointed 
by  the  county  superintendent  that  such  clerk  will 
vote  for  the  appointing  officer  at  the  time  of  se- 
lection. Then  if  there  should  arise  too  pro- 
nounced opposition  to  any  incumbent,  it  follows 
that  open-minded  clerks  will  consider  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  schools  rather  than  vote  to 
register   some   private   obligation. 

While  the  plan  seems  weak,  until  it  has  been 
fairly  tried  and  proven  a  failure  it  should  not 
be    too   severely    condemned. 

A  charier  provision  limits  the  rate  of  taxation, 
for  county  purposes,  but  the  writer  claimed  at 
the  time  that  school  taxes  are  not  county  taxes, 
but  state,  and  could  not  be  included  in  this  limit, 
and  later  opinions  of  the  state  attorney  general 
confirms  this  position,  as  do  several  court  decis- 
ions of  other  states.  The  result  was,  last  year, 
the  first  under  the  charter,  that  while  the  regular 
county  rate  was  lower  than  for  some  years,  the 
school  rate  was  made  higher  than  ever  before, 
giving  the  schools  greater  revenue.  When  the 
old  regime  prevailed,  the  powers  always  left  the 
school  tax  to  fill  up  the  gap  between  all  other 
taxes  and  the  limit  that  had  been  first  set.  Now 
that  school  tax  is  considered  outside  the  regular 
county  rate,  the  supervisors  do  not  feel  respon- 
sible for  any  school  rate,  the  responsibility  de- 
volving" upon  the  school  authorities. 
*        *        * 

DR.  ALVA  W.  STAMPER 

Dr.  Stamper  is  no  more  on  earth.  He  died 
Saturday,  August  3,  in  a  Monrovia  hospital  after 
a  brief  illness,  and  was  buried  at  Chico  on  the 
ninth.  Dr.  Stamper  had  been  ailing  for  some 
months,  but  it  was  not  considered  serious,  so 
death  came  almost  unheralded.  But  a  few  days 
prior  to  death  he  had  written  one  of  the  normal 
teachers  regarding  plans  for  the  opening  term  of 
school,  and  said  he  would  be  at  his  post.  For 
twenty  years  Dr.  Stamper  had  been  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  mathematics  in  the  Chico 
Normal,  and  during  that  time  became  well  known 
as  an  instructor  of  more  than  usual  ability  and 
as  an  authority  on  mathematics,  with  a  reputa- 
tion  reaching  beyond  the  state  bounds. 

Dr.  Stamper  was  born  in  San  Joaquin  county, 
was  educated  in  the  State  University  and  at  Co- 
lumbia, with  post-graduate  work  in  Germany. 
Before  taking  his  position  at  Chico  he  taught  for 
a  time  in  the  Stockton  High  School.  He  was 
still  a  young  man,  being  barely  forty-five,  and 
leaves  a  widow  and  two  daughters. 

The  departed  instructor  had  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  for  while  he  had  a  quiet  and  unostenta- 
tious manner,  he  made  friends  readily.  In  his 
younger  days  he  was  a  crack  athlete  and  held 
state  and  national  records  in  tennis.  He  was  a 
citizen  who  took  active  part  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  best  of  his  community,  and  was  active  in 
church  affairs,  being  an  elder  in  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  of  Chico,  and  a  prominent  Sunday- 
school   worker. 

In  his  death  the  new  president  of  the  Normal 
loses  one  who  would  have  done  much  to  help  in 
his  work;  the  Normal  loses  a  splendid  teacher 
and  a  staunch  friend;  the  graduates  lose  one  who 
never  lost  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  the  state 
and  school  world  loses  one  of  the  leaders  in  Cal- 
ifornia school  affairs.  His  wife  and  daughters 
have  the  sympathy  of  educators  all  .over  the 
state.  We  can  ill  spare  men  like  Dr.  Stamper. 
J.  D.  SWEENEY. 
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Literary  California.  Poetry,  prose  and  por- 
t r:ii t ^  gathered  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels,  author 
of  "Storj  of  the  Files,"  "Full  Glory  of  Diantha," 
etc.,  etc.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Com- 
pany. The  selections  arc  historical,  descrip- 
tive and  "I  ureal  literary  merit.  George  Hamlin 
Fitch,  formerly  Literary  Editor  of  the  Chronicle, 
says:  "It  is  perhaps  the  most  important  liter- 
ary achievement  of -any  Californian."  The  ex- 
tracts, the  portraits,  the  little  biographies,  make 
tlii-  book  essential  as  a  reference  hook  in  every 
public  and  private  library.  Four  hundred  pages, 
size  of  page.  8x5!/..  Library  edition,  $3.00;  flex- 
ible cloth,  $4.00;  gift  edition,  in  box,  $5.00. 

Pacific  History  Stories.  Retold  by  Harr  Wag- 
ner, assisted  by  Alice  Rose  Power,  Principal  of 
the  Washington  Irving  School.  Harr  Wag- 
ner Publishing  Company.  A  book  suitable 
i<>r  children  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
ntents:  Stories  of  Balboa,  Magellan,  Cabrillo, 
Drake,  Portola,  I  lie  Missions,  The  Discovery  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  The  Bear  Flag  Republic, 
The  Discovery  of  .Gold,  The  Donner  Party,  Fre- 
mont. How  California  Came  Into  the  Union,  The 
Last  Indian  Battle,  Old  California,  The  Fire  of 
1906,  The  Panama  Canal,  Llistoric  Landmarks. 
Price  $1.00. 

Indian  Stories  of  the  Southwest.  By  Elizabeth 
Judson  Roberts.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co. 
Legends  and  tales  learned  from  the  Indians  of 
the   Southwest.      Illustrated,  260  pages.     $1.25. 

Polly  of  the  Midway  Sunset.  By  Janie  C. 
Michaels.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  A 
charming  love  story  located  in  the  old  fields  of 
California.  Illustrated,  border  design.  Price 
$1.25. 

Stern  Realities.  By  Leland  S.  Martin.  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Co.  The  book  discusses  the 
dangers  and  responsibilities  of  College  Life.  The 
author  planned  this  book  while  at  the  University 
of  California.     Price  $1.25. 

Poems.  By  Joaquin  Miller.  Bear  Edition,  7 
volumes.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  Volume 
I — Songs  of  the  Sierras.  Volume  II — Songs  of 
I  —  Introduction  and  Autobiography.  Volume  II 
— Sonus  of  the  Sierras.  Volume  III — Songs  of 
the  Sunlands.  Volume  IV — Songs  of  Italy  and 
Others.  Volume  V — Songs  of  the  American 
Seas.  Volume  VI — Poetic  Plays.  Volume  VII — 
The  Building  of  the  City  Beautiful.  The  vol- 
umes comprise  the  only  complete  edition  of  the 
poems  of  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras  published. 
Price  $1.50  per  copy;  sold  in  sets  or  separately. 
Collectors'  Edition,  6  volumes,  autographed,  $60. 
Memorial  Edition,  6  volumes,  autographed,  $90. 

The  Story  of  Matka.  By  David  Starr  Jordan. 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  A  school-room 
classic.  Illustrated.  School  Edition,  75  cents; 
Library    Edition,   $1.00. 

Care  and  Culture  of  Men.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan.  This  volume  contains  the  masterpieces 
of  Dr.  Jordan's  lectures.  Price  $1.25.  Booklets 
on  Knowing  Real  Men.  The  Practical  Education, 
The  Saving  of  Time,  The  Woman  and  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Scholar  in  the  Community,  and  The 
Nation's  Need  of  Men.     35  cents  each. 

The  Lure  of  the  Desert,  and  other  poems,  of 
special  interest  on  account  of  the  California 
color.  By  Madge  Morris  Wagner.  Harr  Wag- 
ner Publishing  Co.  Library  Edition,  $1.25;  white 
vellum,   $1.50. 

At  the  Shrine  of  Song.  By  Herbert  Bashford, 
the  poet  and  dramatist.  Harr  Wagner  Publish- 
ing Co.     $1.25. 

Poems  for  Memorizing.  Compiled  by  Alice 
Rose  Power,  from  lists  furnished  by  Prof.  E.  P. 
Cubberly  of  Stanford  University.  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Co.  The  poems  are  carefully  graded 
For  school  use.  Paper  edition,  in  two  parts,  15 
cents  each;  school  edition,  60  cents;  library  edi- 
tion, $1,00. 

A  Political  Primer.  By  Bessie  Beatty.  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Co.  A  book  for  the  new 
voter;  introduction  by  William  Kent.  Price  75 
cents. 

West  Coast  Shells.  By  Josiah  Keep.  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Co.  A  revised  edition  with 
over  .K«i  illustrations;  a  book  for  seaside,  stream 
and   forest.      Price  $2.00. 

Realizable  Ideals.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt,  ex- 
1'residenl  of  the  United  States,  with  tine  portrait. 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.     Price  $1.25. 

Geography  of  California.  By  Dr.  H.  W.  Fair- 
banks.    Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.     The  most 

cientific    1 k    on    the    geography    of    California 

published,  suitable  for  class  work.     Price  $1.00. 


Design  and  Construction.  By  Arthur  H.  Cham- 
berlain and  Nellie  Murphy.  Harr  Wagner  Pub- 
lishing Co.  Advanced  book  in  colors.  Price  35 
cents. 

Some  Byways  of  California.  By  Chas.  Frank- 
lin Carter.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  Price 
$1.25. 

School  Buildings.  By  Walter  H.  Parker.  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Co.  A  obok  for  school  trus- 
tees.    $1.00. 

Criminal  Law.  S.  C.  Denson.  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Co.  An  interesting  account  of  prob- 
lems in  reference  to  the  enforcement  of  our  laws 
relating  to  criminals.     Price  $1.00. 

Practical  Aids  to  Civics.  Written  for  Califor- 
nia schools,  S.  D.  Waterman.  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Co.     60  cents. 

Civil  Government  Simplified  for  California.  By 
J.  J.  Duval.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  Price 
25  cents. 

The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and  Rip  Van 
Winkle  (with  text).  By  J.  W.  Graham.  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Co.     25   cents. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  Evangeline,  Merchant  of 
Venice,  Snowbound  and  Vision  of  Sir  Faunfal. 
By  J.  W.  Graham.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co. 
25  cents. 

Evangeline  (with  text),  with  notes  and  sug- 
gestions for  study  by  Arthur  L.  Hamilton.  Harr 
Wagner   Publishing   Co.     25   cents. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Schools,  A  Study  of 
"Ivanhoe"  and  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake."  By 
Frank  J.  Browne.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co. 
25  cents.  , 

Health  Index  of  Children.  By  Dr.  Ernest  B. 
Hoag.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  The  book 
needed  for  the  proper  physical  study  of  the  pu- 
pils.     Price  80  cents. 

Sanitary  Survey  for  the  Schools.  By  Dr. 
Ernest  Bryant  Hoag.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Co.     25  cents. 

Health  Grading  of  the  School  Child.  By  Dr. 
Ernest  Bryant  Hoag.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Co.  Per  1,000  postpaid,  $20.00;  100  postpaid, 
$2.25. 

Health  Leaflet  (Number  One) — The  Results  in 
Nose,  Throat  and  Ear  Troubles.  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Co.     Per  100,  $2.00. 


Health  Leaflet  (Number  Two)— The  results  of 
Defective  Eyesight.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Co.     Per   100  $2.00. 

Hart's  History  Aids.  Harr  Wagner  Publish- 
ing Co.  A  series  of  ten  maps,  size  21x14.  The 
story  of  the  acquisition  of  our  country  told  in 
colors;  includes  Panama  Canal.  Great  value. 
Price  $3.00  net. 

Geometrical  Drawing.  By  F.  Schraidt,  M.  A. 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  A  selection  of 
plates  for  practical  use  in  elementary  mechanical 
drawing.  Listed  by  State  Board  of  Education. 
Price  $1.00. 

The  Children's  Lark.  By  Leila  France.  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Co.  A  collection  of  song 
themes  taken  from  the  Songs  of  the  Meadow 
Lark  of  California.  These  larks  sing  all  the 
year;  40  pages.     Price  50  cents. 

Tales  of  California  Yesterdays.  By  Rose  L. 
Ellerbe.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  Interest- 
ing stories  of  old  California,  with  much  local 
color  of  Southern  California.     Price  $1.25. 

Taming  a  Vaquero.  By  Lillian  Giblin  Chester. 
Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.  A  graphic  ac- 
count of  a  school  teacher  in  Lonesome  Glen, 
California.     Price  80  cents. 

Problems  in  Arithmetic.  By  S.  P.  Robbins, 
Principal  Oakdale  school,  Chico,  Cal.  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Co.  This  is  a  supplement  to 
the  California  State  text.  It  contains  thirteen 
hundred  practical  problems.     Price  25   cents. 

A  Summer  with  Union  Men.  By  Henry 
Schenkofsky,  Ph.  D.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Co.  A  truthful  account  of  experiences  with 
union  men  written  in  a  graceful  style.     Price  $1. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  edited  by 
Harr  Wagner.  Established  1895.  A  newsy,  pro- 
gressive, educational  journal  for  the  teacher, 
school  trustee  and  library.     Price  $1.50  per  year. 

Prices  given  are  subject  to  the  usual  discounts 
to  booksellers  and  to  schools  or  individuals  pur- 
chasing in  quantity. 

The  company  welcomes  your  correspondence 
and  will  assure  it   prompt  attention. 

Books  by  western  authors  printed,  published 
and  promoted. 


EUROPEAN  PLAN 


PHONE  SUTTER  906 
Connecting'   All    Rooms 


HOTEL  TURPIN 

POWELL  STREET,  AT  MARKET 

SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 
M.   A.    SAMUEL,   Manager 

Rooms  with  detached  bath $1.00  per  day 

With  private  bath   $1.50  per  day 


All  Market  Street  cars,  with  the  exception  of  Sutter  and  Geary 
Street,  pass  the  door,  Fourth  and  Ellis 


This    hotel    is    recommended    by    the    Editor    of    this    Journal    as 
especially  suitable   for  Teachers 
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>  FOR  ASINGLE  FEE'' YOU  JOIN-ALL  OFFICES 


CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BALTIMORE  KANSAS  CITY. MO. 

Stcinway  Hall     '     '*'    Flat  Iron  Blo'g. Mumscy  Slog. nevj  York  Life  Blo'g 

ST.  PAUL  CHATTANOOGA, TENN.  SPOKANE.  WASH. 
EXCHANGE  BANK  MM. TEMPLE  Court                      CHAHBIR  Or  COMMBJKC  BLD'S 


For  Teachers  Around  the  Bay! 

Plan  to  Attend  in  the 
REGULAR  FALL  TERM 

of  the 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

STATE-ACCREDITED 

Day,  Evening  or  Saturday  Classes  in 

Water  Color 
Charcoal  Drawing 
Plant  Analysis 
Figure  Sketching 
Freehand  and  Perspective 

Every  Saturday  at  9:00  A.  M. 

Evenings — Monday,  Wednesday  and 

Friday— 7:30-9:30 

Write   for   catalog  and   information 

F.  H.  MEYER  Director 

2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  Cal. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common  Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,   Steel   Case,  each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL  MAPS 
Cloth  Back,  Common   Roller,  each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From  50c  to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,  Dyeing,  Shampooing,  Electric  and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and  Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence.    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


The  Children's  Lark 

Rather  iloa 


\  f  T  If  J  f  '  1 


Hear     the         mu  -  dow  -  lark. 
A  collection  of  song  themes,    taken 

from  the  songs  of  the   Meadow  Lark  of 

California.     There  la  a  great  variety  of  themes. 

These  words  have  been  written  to  suit  young 

children, 


Price  50<t 
Published  by 

Elite  Music  Co. 

Loa  Altos,  Calif. 

Cf.pl rl»»i  HIT  it    L.IU  Imil  Hi  SirHU. 

Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 

Send  check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  Cal 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE   MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

"Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye   Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory     Branch 

EDWARD   H.   KEMP,   Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   1 1   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Moise-Klinkner  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


WILLIAM    H.    KEITH 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Residence  Studio:    1280  Vallejo  Street 

San  Francisco 


S.  F.  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY 

1818  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TIVOLI 

San  Francisco's  Picture  Palace 

Every,  film  a  masterpiece 

Eddy   Street,   near   Powell 


BEST    IN    1835 


■trtAppf  MARK. 


BEST    IN    1918 


MacRorie   &    McLaren 
Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Marl?    Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated    College  of  the  University  of   California 
California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,   1918 
Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK,    NORMAL    ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 


James  E.  Power 


T.  J.  Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


P 


©WE 


PHONE  PROSPECT  69 


Branches 
2750  BROADWAY 

OAKLAND 

1213  EYE  STREET 

FRESNO 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the    skilful    use   of   Nature's    great   remedial   agencies,    and   let   them   plan    and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rcoming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send   you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will    tell    you   all    about   it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL  SALE ! 

All  our  $30.00  Suits  reduced  to  $20.00 
All  our  $35.00  Suits  reduced  to  $25.00 
All  our  $40.00  Suits  reduced  to  $30.00 

Every  order  receives  our  personal 
attention. 

Our   expenses   are   light   and   you    will 
find   our   prices   correspond- 
ingly low 

C.  H.  NEUHAUS  &  CO., 
Merchant  Tailor 

Westbank  Building 

Second  Floor 

830  MARKET  STREET,  Corner  Ellis 

TELEPHONE  GARFIELD  1023 


REGISTER  IN  THE 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at   Salaries 
Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
IN   THE  WORLD 


BERKELEY 
LOS  ANGELES 


-California   Offices — 

2161    Shattuck   Avenue 
533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integr'tv  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


A  Significant 
New  Text 

Written  and  Spoken  English 

By  KARL  !■:.  CLIPPINGER,  A.  M. 

Definite!}'  designed  to  prepare  the 
pupil  to  take  his  rightful  place  as  a 
social  unit  in  school  and  after-school 
life. 

Conversation,  correspondence,  news- 
paper and  magazine  articles,  short 
stories,  parliamentary  procedure,  de- 
bating, dramatization,  and  literary 
criticism  are  some  of  the  forms  of 
composition  studied. 

Formal  grammar  is  developed  as 
closel)  related  to  and  necessary  for 
the  composition   work. 

One-Book    Edition 
Two-Book    Edition 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565    Market    Street,    San    Francisco 
W.    G.    HARTRANFT,   Pacific    Coast    Manager 


MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS 

The  only  complete  stock  on  the  Coast 

Prompt  and  Careful  Service 

Write  for  new  catalog 

No.   917 

Illustrating    our    complete    line    of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

SANITARY    APPLIANCES— SMITH 
HEATING    SYSTEMS 

PLAYGROUND    APPARATUS 

SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 

MANUAL    TRAINING    EQUIPMENT 

C.    F.   WEBER  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 
Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    ST         REET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


San  Francisco 
985   MARKET   STREET 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.   MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always  secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or   phone   at  our  expense,   if  mail   is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should  enroll. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service  on-the  Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,   LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway   1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kearny   5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm. 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President ;    E".    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary,   Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  Elsie  North- 
rup,    Secretary,    San   Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  Califnroia  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy,  President;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa   Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
E-'ducation ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  Mrs. 
Agnes    Ray,    George   W.    Stone. 

TheWesternJournal  of  Education 

HARR  WAGNER,  Managing  Editor. 

EDWARD    HYATT,    Supt.    of    Public    Instruction,    Editor 

of  Official  Department. 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER,  Associate  Editor,  Washington 
Irving  School,  San  Francisco. 
Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of   men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special  Interest   to   School   Trustees,   etc.,  desired. 

Published     Monthly 

Subscription,   $1.50  per  Year  Single  Copies,    15   Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE   WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 

239    Geary    Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 


Editorial 


THE   OPPORTUNITY   OF   THE   HIGH 

SCHOOL    LIBRARIAN.* 

By  Marion  L.  Horton, 

Instructor,  Library  School  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  of  the  per- 
sonal relation  between  the  librarian  and  her 
high  school  public,  and  my  text  is  taken 
from  Ernest  Poole's  novel,  His  Family. 
Isadore  Freedom  is  in  charge  of  a  branch 
of  the  New  York  Public  Library  in  the 
ghetto.  He  came  from  Russian  Poland, 
where  he  began  to  learn  English.  The  first 
word  he  learned  was  "freedom",  and  in  New 
York  he  changed  his  name  to  that  very 
solemnly  by  due  process  of  law,  although 
to  change  his  name  cost  seven  dollars,  and 
he  had  only  nine  in  the  world.  At  that  time 
he  was  working  in  a  sweatshop  and  went  to 
night  school  five  nights  in  a  week,  reading 
after  school  closed  until  one  or  two  in  the 
morning.  When  he  had  learned  a  little 
English  he  began  to  work  in  the  library. 
Here  he  made  enough  for  his  needs,  so  he 
put  money  out  of  his  thoughts  and  lived 
for  education  in  freedom. 

He  described  his  library  to  the  visitor. 
"I  want  you  not  to  see  this  library  alone. 
While  you  look  you  must  close  for  me  your 
eyes  and  see,  other  libraries,  many,  many, 
all  over  the  world.    You  must  see  them  in 
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big  cities  and  in  very'  little  towns  tonight. 
You  must  see  people,  millions  there,  hun- 
gry, hungry  people.  Now  I  shall  show  you 
their  food  and  their  drink."  On  the  shelves 
he  pointed  out  fiction,  poetry,  history,  books 
of  all  the  sciences.  "They  read  all,  all!" 
cried  Isadore.  "Look  at  this  Darwin  on 
my  desk.  In  a  year  so  many  have  read  this 
book  that  it  is  a  case  for  a  board  of  health. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  FOR  WAR- 
TIME SCHOOLS 
President  Wilson  urges  generous  support 
for  schools  of  all  grades  during  war  time. 
In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Lane  approving 
the  Bureau  of  Education's  plan  for  an  edu- 
cational campaign  this  summer  and  fall  he 
says: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite 
the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
people  by  the  war  they  have  maintained 
their  schools  and  other  agencies  of 
education  so  nearly  at  their  normal 
efficiency.  That  this  should  be  con- 
tinued throughout  the  war  and  that, 
in  so  far  as  the  draft  law  will  permit, 
there  should  be  no  falling  off  in  at- 
tendance in  elementary  schools,  high 
schools  or  colleges  is  a  matter  of  the 
very  greatest  importance,  affecting 
both  our  strength  in  war  and  our  na- 
tional welfare  and  efficiency  when  the 
war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  con- 
tinues there  will  be  constant  need  of 
very  large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
of  the  higheest  and  most  thorough 
training  for  war  service  in  many  lines. 
After  the  war  there  will  be  urgent  need 
not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all 
lines  of  industrial,  commercial,  social 
and  civic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  aver- 
age of  intelligence  and  preparation  on 
the  part  of  all  people.  I  would  there- 
fore urge  that  the  people  continue  to 
give  generous  support  to  their  schools 
of  all  grades  and  that  the  schools  ad- 
just themselves  as  wisely  as  possible  to 
the  new  conditions  to  the  end  that  no 
boy  or  girl  shall  have  less  opportunity 
for  education  because  of  the  war  and 
that  the  Nation  may  be  strengthened 
as  it  can  only  be  through  the  right 
education  of  all  its  people.  I  approve 
most  heartily  your  plans  for  making 
through  the  Bureau  of  Education  a 
comprehensive  campaign  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  attendance  upon  them,  and 
trust  that  you  may  have  the  coopera- 
tion in  this  work  of  the  American 
Council  of  Education." 

And  look  at  this  shelf  of  economics.  I  place 
it  next  to  astronomy.  And  I  say  to  these 
people,  'Yes,  read  about  jobs  and  your  hours 
and  your  wages.  Yes,  you  must  strike,  you 
must  have  better  lives — but  you  must  also 
read  about  the  stars,  and  about  the  big 
spaces,  silent,  not  one  single  little  sound 
for  many,  many  million  years.  To  be  free 
you  must  grow  as  big  as  that — inside  of 
your  head,  inside  of  your  soul.     It  is  not 


enough  to  be  free  of  a  czar,  or  a  kaiser,  or 
or  a  sweatshop  boss.  What  will  you  do 
when  they  are  gone?  My  fine  people, 
how  will  you  run  the  world?  You  are 
deaf  and  blind,  you  must  be  free  to  open 
your  own  ears  and  eyes.  To  look  into  the 
books  and  see  what  is  there — great  thoughts 
and  feelings,  great  ideas !  and  when  you 
have  seen,  then  you  must  think — you  must 
think  it  out  every  time !  That  is  freedom  !' 
.  .  .  You  see  there  hungry  people— more 
hungry  than  men  have  ever  been.  And  you 
see  those  books  upon  the  shelves,  and  you 
know  when  they  come  together  at  last, 
when  that  power  to  think  as  clear  as  the 
sun  comes  into  the  souls  of  those  people  so 
hungry,  then  we  shall  have  a  new  god  for 
the  world.  For  there  is  no  end  to  what 
they  shall  do." 

In  the  high  school  library  we  follow  Isa- 
dore literally  and  figuratively.  We  shelve 
the  330's  under  the  531's  and  make  other 
combinations  quite  as  unorthodox,  but  it 
is  when  we  follow  him  in  spirit  that  we  get 
the  most  tangible  results. 

In  the  high  school  we  have  some  stu- 
dents with  Isadore's  passion  for  print,  and 
we  know  there  are  others  who  can  hardly 
comprehend  it.  I  myself  read  a  telephone 
directory  or  a  timetable  greedily  if  there  is 
no  book  at  hand.  But  there  are  dozens  of 
people  who  find  tennis  or  embroidery  or  the 
movies  a  perfectly  satisfactory  substitute 
for  reading,  or  even  a  more  interesting  oc- 
cupation. And  it  is  the  most  delightful 
game  in  the  world  to  meet  these  boys  and 
girls  in  the  library  and  learn  what  it  is  they 
really  like  to  do  best  and  relate  the  domi- 
nant interest  to  books. 

When  we  say  high  school  library  we  have 
visions  of  a  beautiful  room  made  more  beau- 
tiful by  flowers  and  pictures  and  orderly 
rows  of  books,  a  quiet  haven  where  discip- 
line is  unknown  and  even  the  baseball  cap- 
tain browses.  We  think  of  the  cosmopoli- 
tan character  of  the  student  body,  part  of 
the  students  with  D.  A.  R.  ancestry  and  all 
the  refinement  and  literary  taste  that  may 
go  with  it,  and  another  part  much  more 
picturesque — the  Japanese  and  the  Filipi- 
nos, and  the  Portuguese,  Scandinavians  like 
Esther,  whose  mother  lived  near  Hamlet's 
castle  at  Elsinore;  Greeks  like  Daphelo 
from  the  isles  of  the  Aegean;  Italians  like 
Elodia,  who  went  swimming  in  the  Adriatic 
on  the  Venetian  holidays;  Russian  Jews 
like  Sonia,  born  inside  the  Pale ;  some  om- 
niverous  readers  asking  for  a  suggestion 
of  a  book  to  read,  and  others  honestly  ad- 
mitting, like  Joseph,  "You  know,  Miss  Hor- 
ton, I  ain't  got  what  you  might  call  an  aw- 
ful thirst  for  readin'."  We  can  meet  Jos- 
eph frankly  by  suggesting  books  as  a  mere 
amusement.  Everyone  sees  Tom  Sawyer 
or  David  Copperfield  in  the  movies.  "Do 
you  know,  Joseph,  that  that  story  came  out 
of  a  book?  You  might  read  it  just  as  it 
was  written,  and  you  might  find  another 
story  you  would  like  just  as  well." 

There  are  certain  obvious  points  of  con- 
tact between  the  high  school  librarian  and 
the  public.     At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
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we  like  to  have  the  freshman  reception  in 
the  library.  The  chairs  and  tables  are  taken 
out  and  refreshments  brought  in.  The  tip- 
pei  classmen  devise  games,  perhaps  with  a 
literary  flavor,  to  entertain  the  new  stu- 
dents; everyone  dances  to  music  from  the 
victrola.  From  that  day  the  freshman  feels 
at  home  in  one  part  of  the  big  school,  and 
the  librarian  has  begun  to  know  the  hoys 
and   girls. 

Most  school-  now  require  the  reading  ot 
a  certain  number  of  books  each  semester  in 
addition  to  the  texts  studied  in  the  English 
classes.  The  lists  and  methods  vary  in  dif- 
ferent schools,  but  one  plan  that  has  proved 
successful  is  to  have  fifty  books  listed  for 
each  semester,  ten  stories,  ten  books  of  ad- 
venture or  travel,  ten  plays  and  poems,  ten 
books  of  biography,  ten  of  vocational  inter- 
est. The  teacher  requires  the  class  to  read 
a  book  from  any  group,  or  perhaps  from 
each  group  during  the  semester,  and  to 
give  some  kind  of  a  report  to  the  class,  as 
much  to  stimulate  the  others  to  read  it  as 
to  prove  that  he  has  actually  understood 
what  he  has  read. 

To  avoid  the  mad  rush  for  the  volume 
of  synopsis  in  Warner's  Library  of  the 
world's  best  literature  just  before  book  re- 
view day,  we  introduce  variety  and  sponta- 
neity into  the  reports.  Sometimes  they  are 
written  on  criticism  slips  like  those  used  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Library,  and  after  being- 
read  in  class  they  are  filed  in  a  catalog  tray 
in  the  library  next  to  the  dictionary  cata- 
log, where  everyone  can  read  them.  This 
gives  the  whole  school  an  opportunity  to 
see  what  their  fellow  students  read  and 
enjoy. 

Dramatized  book  reviews  are  great  fun. 
I  remember  six  freshmen  who  reviewed  the 
Comedy  of  Errors.  They  had  no  particular 
qualifications  for  this  play;  no  one  was  at 
all  like  anyone  else,  except  that  the  two 
Dromios  had  defects  of  speech — one  was 
long  and  lanky  and  lisped  and  the  other 
was  a  roly-poly  little  fellow  who  stammer- 
ed. But  they  were  dressed  alike  in  green 
chitons  that  had  survived  the  last  senior 
play  and  made  the  library  a  real  Ephesus 
each  night  after  school  for  two  weeks  be-. 
fore  book  review  day. 

When  the  student  has  read  a  book  on  the 
required  list,  he  finds  pasted  in  the  back  a 
sequence  of  authors  and  titles,  with  the 
heading,  "If  you  have  enjoyed  this  book, 
you  will  like  to  read  some  of  these."  We 
have  never  been  able  to  make  enough  of 
these  ladders  for  older  boys  and  girls,  or 
even  to  make  lists  that  would  satisfy  every- 
one. This  is  a  sample  to  be  put  in  Sing- 
master's  Emmeline: 

Fox,  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come.- 
Churchill,  Crisis. 
Andrews,    Perfect   Tribute. 
Johnston,  Long  Roll. 
Washington,  Up  From  Slavery. 
The  theory  of  these  sequences  has  been 
discussed  admirably  by  Miss   Burnite  in  an 
article  in  Public   Libraries.     The  Cleveland 
1  i-t s  Books  of  adventure  and  Tales  of  valor 
and   romance,   and   the   latest   vacation    lists 
of  the   Los   Angeles   Public    Library   show 
what    can    be    done    with    children's    books, 
and    some    day    we    shall    have    man}'    such 
lists  for  high  school  students. 

Another  interesting  device  was  carried 
"in  to  perfection  in  the  Branch  Library 
News  of  the  New,  York  Public  Library  For 
January.  1918,  when  Mr.  Pearson  gave  en- 
trancing quotations  from  book:  ■  eryone 
should  know  without  mentioning  author  or 
title,   but  stimulating  the   reader   to   find    it 


for  himself.  We  do  this  in  the  librarians' 
weekly  column  in  the  school  paper.  Of 
course,  we  do  something  different  each 
time.  Sometimes  the  column  is  headed, 
"Have  you  ever  read?"  and  introduce  a 
thrilling  extract  with  these  words,  "Here  is 
3  fascinating  story  by  one  of  America's 
greatest  novelists.  Can't  you  feel  the  wind 
in  the  old  corridor?  Someone  has  left  the 
door  open  into  the  corridor.  'You  mus| 
hold  your  breath,  to  satisfy  yourself  wheth- 
er lie  breathes  at  all.  It  is  quite  inaudible. 
You  hear  the  ticking  of  his  watch;  his 
breath  you  do  not  hear,  and  yet  the  judge 
cannot  be  asleep.  His  eyes  are  open ! 
Fainter  and  fainter  grows  the  light.  It  is 
as  if  another  handful  of  darkness  had  been 
scattered  through  the  air.  Now  it  is  no 
longer  gray  but  sable.  The  features  are  all 
gone;  there  is  only  the  paleness  of  them 
left.  And  how  looks  it  now?  There  is  no 
window!    There  is  no  face!' 

"If  you  want  to  know  why  the  judge 
did  not  move,  read  the  rest  of  the  story. 
It  is  waiting  for  you  at  the  library." 

Sometimes  we  print  part  of  a  theme  that 
one  of  the  students  has  written  about  books 
or  reading,  or  notes  on  the  new  books,  or 
the  librarian  is  interviewed  by  a  reporter. 
"What  is  the  effect  of  the  war  on  reading?" 
or  "Do  children  believe  in  fairies  nowa- 
days?" It  is  really  better  to  be  interviewed 
than  to  provide  the  columns  written  for  the 
paper.  It  ■  makes  the  reporter  think  and 
quote  accurately,  and  makes  the  librarian 
say  the  most  clever  things.  It  is  strange 
how  much  more  brilliant  one's  remarks  are 
when  they  are  written  up! 

In  all  this  we  are  using  the  same  meth- 
ods that  are  recommended  in  suggestive 
salesmanship.  You  have  read  in  Publish- 
ers' Weekly  the  prize  essays  in  which  clerks 
in  book  stores  tell  how  they  sold  twelve 
books  instead  of  one  to  a  purchaser  simply 
by  following  the  trend  of  his  tastes  and 
suggesting  books  to  him  that  he  was  eager 
to  know.  In  our  first  talk  to  the  stucfents 
on  the  use  of  the  library  we  say,  "The 
more  things  you  like  to  do,  the  richer  you 
are,  and  if  you  know  what  to  read  it  will 
make  everything  yoti  do  more  interesting." 
I  think  it  was  Paul  Elmer  More  who  paused 
in  his  university  teaching'  and  writing  for 
the  Nation  to  teach  in  a  high  school.  Af- 
terward he  described  his  experiences,  and 
especially  his  astonishment  at  the  wide 
range  of  interests  of  the  average  human 
boy  and  the  multitude  of  facts  he  concealed 
from  the  casual  eye.  So  just  as  Isadore 
Freedom  gave  his  readers  books  on  strikes 
and  also  books  on  stars,  we  try  to  see  that 
while  the  students  have  everything  they 
need  in  their  daily  work,  they  see  other 
books   and   dip  into  them  at  least. 

Each  night  after  school,  when  the  rush 
of  charging  three  or  four  hundred  books  is 
over,  groups  of  boys  and  girls  stop  to  talk 
about  what  they  are  really  interested  in. 
Sometimes  it  is  connected  with  lessons,  as 
when  the  freshmen  rehearse  their  Comedy 
of  Errors,  sometimes  it  is  the  meeting  of 
one  of  the  clubs,  the  science  seminar,  or 
the  art  club,  or  the  storytellers.  Perhaps 
half  a  dozen  enthusiasts  are  pasting  pock- 
ets and  making  book  cards  for  the  new 
books  and  talking  about  them  as  they 
work.  Perhaps  a  debate  is  in  preparation, 
or  the  discussion  around  the  charging  desk 
becomes  an  informal  debate  on  the  poten- 
tial power  of  the  fourth  dimension  or  the 
sources  of  Irish  folk  lore. 

All  ihe  departments  of  the  school  might 
be  described  to  show  how  the  library  does 


more  than  provide  the  330's,  how  it  goes 
the  second  mile,  so  to  speak,  in  giving  the 
students  books  about  the  stars.  I  want  to 
describe  two  typical  aspects. 

For  the  history  classes  we  have  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  books  and  periodicals,  pam- 
phlets and  government  documents,  stereo- 
graphs, pictures,  lantern  slides,  to  supple- 
ment the  textbook.  We  try  to  make  the 
history  of  each  country  really  live  for  the_ 
student.  The  material  is  in  most  libraries, 
or  can  be  acquired  (often  "free  or  at  small 
cost")  and  the  point  is  to  let  the  teacher 
and  student  know  about  it  at  the  one  mo- 
ment when  it  will  be  available.  The  cos- 
tume of  Arnold  von  Winkelried  when  he 
flung  himself  on  the  spears  of  the  enemy 
is  of  vital  importance  at  one  moment  and 
the  reason  why  string  beans  are  the  lean 
meat  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  at  another. 
In  each  case  the  school  knows  that  the 
library  holds  the  answer,  knows  too  that 
the  librarian   enjoys  finding  it. 

We  almost  fancy  that  the  library  makes 
the  laws  of  our  miniature  republic ;  cer- 
tainly it  creates  public  opinion  in  the  week 
when  Congress  meets.  These  are  the  stir- 
ring days  at  the  end  of  the  semester  when 
the  high  seniors  become  the  Senate  and 
the  low  seniors  the  House.  We  have  only 
two  parties,  the  Modernists  and  the  Liber- 
als, but  their  platforms  have  all  the  best 
planks  of  all  the  ages.  The  campaigns 
have  their  crucial  moments  when  the  Lib- 
eral orator  in  the  Assembly  Hall  begins  his 
speech  to  a  crowded  house  and  sees  his 
audience  silently  slip  away  lured  by  the 
band  and  the  torchlights  of  the  Modern- 
ist procession  outside.  But  after  the  elec- 
tion of  the  president,  vice-president  and 
speaker,  more  serious  business  begins. 

Each  senior  must  submit  an  original  bill, 
and  original  they  are.  The  form  is  easy 
enough  to  get  in  the  library,  but  the  sub 
stance  and  reasons  for  and  against  are' 
matters  of  grave  importance.  When  the' 
law  -  maker  knows  that  the  opposition  is 
ready  to  pounce  on  the  slightest  inconsist 
ency  he  goes  deeply  into  the  single  tax  oil 
compulsory  military  education  before  he; 
frames  his  bill.  And  the  whole  school  is] 
shaken  to  its  foundation  when  the  Modern 
ist  cause  is  threatened  and  Speaker  Gillies' 
is  compelled  to  resign  because  of  the  press- 
ing claims   of  solid   geometry. 

Home  economics  gives  another  example 
of  the  library's  influence.  We  have  farm 
ers'  bulletins,  of  course,  books  on  textiles 
and  exhibits  from  manufacturers  showing 
the  process  of  making  silks  and  ginghams 
flour  and  cocoa.  Then  we  began  to  collect 
recipes  from  the  children  of  foreign  par- 
ents— pilaffe,  ravioli,  enchiladas,  Japanese! 
rice  cakes  and  a  dozen  others.  These  wer< 
collated  by  the  cooking  class,  their  carbo- 
hydrates and  proteids  measured  with  mon 
than  ordinary  interest.  But  the  real  climaj 
was  not  in  the  cooking,  delectable  as  thaj 
was,  but  in  the  by-products  of  the  interes 
the  parents  took  in  the  plan,  .their  remin 
iscences  of  days  in  the  old  countries  an( 
the  greater  respect  the  children  gave  thel. 
families.  Best  of  all;  one  Greek  woman 
who  could  hardly  speak  English  and  ha( 
never  seemed  to  care  about  the  school  worl 
of  her  children,  came  to  the  school  to  tal 
to  the  librarian,  because  she  was  afraid  tha 
her  daughter  might  not  have  given  clea 
instructions  for  the  making  of  pilaffe. 

This  is  Americanism,  perhaps,  but  it  l 
something  broader,  too — the  library  is  be 
coming  the  heart  of  the  school  and  at  tin; 
same  time  the  heart  of  the  community. 
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HIGH    SCHOOL   SERVICE   WITHOUT 
A  HIGH   SCHOOL  LIBRARIAN 

For  four  years  we  have  been  building  up 
a  library  for  the  Corcoran  High  School. 
Corcoran  is  not  different  from  other  towns 
scattered  throughout  the  state.  From  the 
beginning  it  was  filled  with  community 
spirit,  the  same  spirit  that  enabled  them  to 
treble  their  qouta  for  the  Third  Liberty 
Loan,  and  although  a  town  of  only  two 
thousand  to  pledge  $1,000  a  month  for  war 
activities. 

But  that  is  the  spirit  of  California.  The 
experience  of  the  Corcoran  High  School 
could  be  duplicated  by  dozens  of  other  high 
schools  throughout  the  State.  The  upbuild- 
ing of  the  library,  cataloging  and  classify- 
ing it  according  to  accepted  library  meth- 
ods, the  filling  of  special  requests — all  this 
was  easily  done — but  after  all  our  labor  and 
toil,  what  had  we?  A  thousand  dollar  ref- 
erence library,  and  supplementary  books  for 
the  needs  of  the  various  departments  that 
was  open  one  period  a  week !  Is  this  a  suf- 
ficient return  on  the  investment?  If  I  were 
to  begin  at  the  beginning  it  would  be  with 
the  vital  thing — the  teacher-librarian,  or, 
better  yet,  the  full  time  high  school  libra- 
rian. Books  and  equipment  can  come — 
whatever  comes  thereafter  will  be  used  to 
the  uttermost.  Whatever  comes  before  will, 
after  the  first  joy  of  pose  session  has  worn 
off,   be   almost  useless. 

.  The  Corcoran  Union  High  School  was 
the  joy  and  pride  of  the  community.  Of 
course  it  was  built  to  be  a  model  of  its 
kind.  The  laboratory,  machine  shops  and 
domestic  science  departments  were  elabo- 
rately equipped.  It  was  to  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  was  possible  to  have  it.  To 
that  end  no  expense  was  spared.  However, 
the  architect  built  the  usual  long,  narrow 
inside  room  for  the  library. 

Wild  rumors  have  reached  me  as  to  the 
actual  equipping  of  the  library.  Some  aver- 
red that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  principal  to 
go  to  a  second-hand  store  and  buy  liberally, 
with  the  result  that  the  library  had  some 
wonderful  bargains,  a  few  useful  books,  and 
was  shunned  by  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 
Although  efforts  were  made  to  induce  co- 
operation between  the  high  school  and  the 
county  library,  the  delights  of  the  second- 
'  hand  book  store  appealed  too  strongly  to 
the  principal  to  be  relinquished  for  the  up- 
building of  a  working  library.  The  books 
were  roughly  catalogued  and  classified  ac- 
cording to  whatever  experience  or  lack  of 
experience  the  teachers  had.  You  know  the 
results.  As  to  the  teachers  themselves,  it 
was  considered  a  waste  of  money,  but  they 
saw   no   remedy. 

The  history  of  the  Corcoran  High  School 
can  be  summed  Up  in  the  words,  ''This  year 
we  had  a  new  principal."  This  was  fortun- 
ate, for  he  felt  that  we  could  not  add  book 
purchasing  to  his  other  duties — not  even 
second-hand  books.  He  preferred  that  the 
county  library  service  should  extend  to  the 
high  school  as  well  as  to  the  community. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Silverthorn,  the 
practicality  of  county  library  co-operation 
was  proved.  The  only  opposition  developed 
from  one  member  of  the  board.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  it  was  "one  of  them  suici- 
dal policies  of  Governor  Johnson,  that  was 
leading  the  state  plum  to  destruction.  In 
five  years  the  people  would  recover  their 
sanity,  and  then  what  would  become  ot  the 
county  library?"  However,  the  rest  of  the 
board  were  proud  of  their  county  library  as 
well  as  of  their  high  school.     By  working 
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together  they  believed  both  would  be  the 
stronger. 

Our  contract  was  based  upon  that  used 
by  the  elementary  schools — and  this  was  a 
mistake.  It  directed  that  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools  annually  transfer  the  money 
to  the  county  library.  This  cannot  be  done, 
because  the  high  school  appropriation  is 
based  on  a  budget  covering  all  departments 
of  school  work,  and  the  supervisors  levy  a 
tax  to  cover  it.  The  money  is  not  appor- 
tioned by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  To 
my  mind,  the  better  way  is  for  the  high 
school  librarian  and  the  high  school  prin- 
cipal to  decide  upon  the  amount  according 
to  the  plan  submitted  to  the  High  School 
Principals'  Convention,  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  High  School  Principals  and  Coun- 
ty Librarians,  to  see  that  this  amount  is 
incorporated  in  the  annual  budget,  and  to 
have  a  fixed  time  when  the  money  shall  be 
paid  to  the  county  library,  the  high  school 
board  to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  amount 
called  for  in  the  budget. 

We  followed  the  list  for  a  high  school 
library  as  suggested  in  Fay  &  Eaton's  "Use 
of  Books  and  Libraries."  This  of  course 
was  supplemented  by  the  requests  of  dif- 
ferent departments. 

At  the  Santa  Cruz  convention,  Mrs.  May 
Dexter  Henshall  suggested  a  plan  for  co- 
operation between  the  High  School  and  the 
county  library.  At  once  we  realized  that 
here  was  a  workable,  intelligent  plan.  It 
allowed  of  the  reference  library  and  for 
supplementary  service  afterwards.  It  was 
so  flexible  that  our  preliminary  six  months 
of  work  fitted  into  it  perfectly.  This  plan 
contemplates  the  equipping  of  a  reference' 
library  from  a  list  designed  for  purchase 
over  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  years. 
Equivalent  material  in  the  library  to  be 
substituted  for  books  in  the  list.  Or,  if  a 
high  school  was  particularly  strong  in  an 
especial  subject,  a  large  number  of  books 
might  be  purchased  for  that  department 
and  fewer  for  subjects  not  so  heavily  stress- 
ed. It  provided  for  department  needs  in 
supplementary  service  for  $3.00  for  the  first 
twenty-five  teachers  and  pupils,  and  $2.00 
for  each  pupil  and  teacher  thereafter.  Both 
hig"h  school  and  county  library  knew  what 
the  service  should  be — what  each  year's 
work  should  accomplish.  We  found  most 
of  the  material  requested  by  the  teachers 
fitted  in  with  the  list  for  the  reference  li- 
brary. And  the  second  year  of  the  work 
began  with  this  plan  as  the  basis  of  op- 
eration. 

The  second  year  also  saw  the  completion 
of  the  reference  library,  for  the  high  school 
appropriated  $500.00  a  year  for  library  ser- 
vice. But  the  weak  points  were  beginning 
to  show. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  we 
had  a  new  principal.  He  reported  condi- 
tions in  the  library  as  bad — we  do  not  think 
he  exaggerated.  As  nearly  as  we  can  de- 
termine, the  children  helped  themselves  to 
the  books  without  the  formality  of  having 
them  charged,  and  the  library  seemed  bet- 
ter adapted  to  a  game  of  "pitch"  than  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  To  remedy  condi- 
tions, the  principal  put  it  in  charge  of  one 
teacher,  who  gave  faithful  service,  but 
whose  crowded  schedule  would  only  allow 
the  library  to  be  open  one  hour  a  week.  We 
came  down,  instructed  the  new  teachers  in 
the  use  of  the  catalog,  the  care  of  maga- 
zines, magazine  indexes,  and  reference 
books,  leaving  several  "guides  to  the  use  of 
the  library,"  which,  however  clear  they  may 


be  to  a  librarian,  have  a  decided  lack  of  ap- 
peal to  the  teacher. 

This  year  our  book  requests  were  com- 
paratively light,  the  principal  asking  us  to 
supply  more  magazines.  Unfortunately,  the 
teachers  did  not  realize  that  the  kind  of 
books  required  by  a  high  school  library  are 
not  on  the  shelves  of  the  average  library, 
and  that  it  takes  two  weeks  to  order  a 
book,  process  and  catalog  it,  and  get  it  back 
to  the  school.  Or,  if  a  book  cannot  be  se- 
cured on  the  Coast,  it  must  be  ordered  from 
the  East,  in  which  case  an  even  longer  de- 
lay must  occur.  Mail  service  does  not  per- 
mit of  the  sending  in  of  a  request  one  day 
and  the  receiving  of  the  book  the  next. 
With  more  planning  ahead,  better  service 
could  have  been  given  to  the  teachers  and 
the  pupils. 

Here  is  where  we  missed  the  high  school 
librarian.  She  could  have  kept  in  touch 
with  the  course  of  study  for  the  various  de- 
partments. It  would  be  her  business  to  go 
to  the  teacher  and  find  out  what  material 
she  would  need,  and  to  suggest  books  or 
magazine  references  that  would  be  most 
useful,  and  lay  it  aside  for  the  use  of  that 
class.  A  principal  is  too  busy  to  give  his 
time  to  these  details,  no  matter  how  great 
his  interest  in  the  library.  A  teacher  with 
a  hundred  and  one  demands  on  her  time 
can  hardly  ask  each  department  what  refer- 
ence material  they  would  study.  Late  in 
the  spring  we  were  overwhelmed,  as  were 
the  rest  of  you,  for  expensive  books  on  War 
Citizenship.  Some  of  the  purchases  I  seri- 
ously questioned,  and,  thanks  to  the  refer- 
ence department  of  the  State  Library,  I 
found  out  what  was  likely  to  prove  of  value 
to  the  library,  and  to  substitute  material  of 
more  interest  to  the  high  school  student.  I 
conscientiously  tried  to  buy  the  greater  part 
of  the  books,  but  could  not  get  them  on  this 
Coast,  and  realized  that  if  1  ordered  in  the 
East,  school  would  close  before  they  would 
arrive,  and  next  fall  would  they  want  them? 
Again  the  State  Library  came  to  my  res- 
cue, and  sent  the  books  I  could  not  pur- 
chase. At  the  end  of  the  year  the  principal 
reported  to  me  that  he  had  ample  material 
for  the  teaching  of  that  course.  It  saved 
the  school  funds,  for  with  the  many  changes 
of  war,  material  soon  loses  its  value. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  I  had  a  long  help- 
ful talk  with  the  principal.  It  brought  out 
this  fact :  A  library  can  be  built  up,  but  it 
cannot  serve  the  boy  and  girl  of  high  school 
age  without  there  is  someone  with  library 
experience  to  reach  out  to  that  boy  or  girl. 
Oniy  the  exceptional  child  will  dig  things 
out  of  books  on  his  own  initiative.  Co-op- 
eration must  not  be  only  between  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  county  library,  but  between 
teachers,  pupils,  principal  and  librarian. 
The  interest  of  the  teacher  centers  in  the 
various  subjects  taught,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  high  school.  There  must  be 
someone  to  co-ordinate  these  activities — to 
see  that  the  English  teacher  does  not  put 
in  a  list  that  will  deprive  the  domestic 
science  department  of  its  share.  To  instruct 
the  boy  and  girl  in  the  easiest  way  to  gain 
knowledge,  the  right  use  of  books  should 
be  taught. 

Our  hope  for  the  fourth  year  is  that  we 
may  have  a  librarian,  chuck  full  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit,  who  will  make  the  library 
the  center  of  the  school — the  research  lab- 
oratory where  all  may  turn  and  find  in  the 
world  of  books  the  door  to  new  kingdoms. 
KATHARINE  POST  FERRIS, 
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THE     WATER     PROBLEM     OF     THE 
CITIES    ABOUT    THE    BAY    OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
By  H.  W.  Fairbanks 
How  is  it  that  the  cities  about  San  Fran- 
cisco bay,  though  situated  in  a  region  that 
enjoys   a   much   greater   rainfall    than    does 
that   about   Los   Angeles,   frequently   suffer 
because  of  a  lack  of  water  while  the  latter 
city   has   an   abundance? 

What  is  the  situation  of  San  Francisco 
Bay? 

How  does  it  happen  that  many  cities  are 
growing  up  about  this  bay? 

1.  The  Bay  is  a  convenient  place  for 
ships  i"  load  cargoes  for  foreign  lands. 

2.  The  bay  is  the  natural  outlet  for 
products  of  the  Great  Valley  and  its  in- 
closing mountains. 

3.  The  bay  is  the  natural  outlet  for 
many  smaller  valleys  of  the  Coast  Ranges. 

4.  The  different  arms  of  the  bay  offer 
convenient  sites  for  great  manufacturing 
plants. 

What  is  the  situation  of  Los  Angeles 
with  reference  to  San  Francisco  Bay? 

What  has  made  Los  Angeles  a  great 
city? 

1.  Los  Angeles  lies  in  the  midst  of 
broad  fertile  valleys. 

2.  The  climate  of  Los  Angeles  has  at- 
tracted people  from  all  parts  of  our  country. 

3.  The  position  of  the  mountains  about 
Los  Angeles  makes  it  a  "crossroads"  or 
meeting  point  of  different  lines  of  travel. 

What  are  the  things  that  determine  the 
amount  of  rain  that  falls  in  different  places? 

1.  Distance  north  or  south  of  the 
equator. 

2.  Direction  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

3.  The  presence  of  mountains  cutting 
off  ocean  winds. 

4.  Elevation  above  the  ocean. 

In  how  far  are  the  positions  of  the  bay 
cities  and  of  Los  Angeles  similar? 

1.  The  prevailing  winds  of  both  regions 
blow   from  a  westerly  direction. 

2.  The  cities  of  both  regions  lie  near- 
the  ocean  and  have  about  the  same  ele- 
vation. 

3.  Both  arc  open  to  the  ocean  winds. 

In  how  far  are  the  positions  of  the  bay 
cities  and  of  Los  Angeles  unlike? 

1.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  region  lies 
much  farther  north. 

Why  does  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  region  lies  farther  north  cause  it  to 
have  a  greater  rainfall? 

1.  The  most  of  the  rain  storms  enter 
California      from     the     ocean     and     move 

rlv. 

2.  The  storms  increase  in  number  and 
the  rainfall  becomes  greater  a<  we  go  from 
Southern  California  northward. 

How  does  the  greater  length  of  the  rainy 
season  favor  the  people  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region? 

1.  The  season  in  which  no  vain  falls  is 
shorter  than  it  is  farther  smith. 

2-  The  time  during  which  it  is  necessary 
to  irrigate  plants  is  shorter. 

3.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining water  during  the  dry  season  should 
be  li 

What  has  led  to  the  great  demand  for 
water  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  region? 

1.  Tin-  household  needs  of  nearlj  one 
million  people. 


2.  The  many  thousands  of  lawns  and 
gardens. 

3.  The  demands  of  hundreds  of  great 
manufacturing  plants. 

How  does  the  demand  for  water  in  the 
Los  Angeles  region  compare  with  that 
about  San  Francisco  Bay? 

1.  In  Los  Angeles  and  the  cities  about 
it  there  are  nearly  a  million  people. 

2.  The  dry  summers  being  longer,  more 
water  is  needed   for  lawns  and  gardens. 

3-  Many  thousands  of  acres  of  orchard 
have  to  be  irrigated  while  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  region  orchards  do  not  require  it. 

Judging  from  the  climate,  in  which  region 
should  we  expect  the  most  water  would  be 
required? 

1.  The  lawns  and  gardens  of  Los  An- 
geles require  more  water  than  those  of 
the  San   Francisco   Bay  region. 

2.  The  orchards  of  citrus  fruits  about 
Los  Angeles  cannot  thrive  without  a  great 
deal  of  water. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  although  the  rain- 
fall is  less  in  the  Los  Angeles  region  the 
people  are  supplied  with  an  abundance  of 
water? 

1.  Water  for  use  in  and  about  a  great 
city  depends  upon  many  things  besides  the 
rainfall    in    the    immediate   vicinity. 

a.  More  rain  falls  upon  lofty  moun- 
tains than  upon  lowlands  where  cities 
are  usually  built. 

b.  If  the  mountains  are  high  enough 
the  rain  is  turned  to  snow,  which  melts 
slowdy  and  helps  supply  water  through 
the  dry  season. 

c.  Large  basins  in  which  rainwater  col- 
lects to  form  rivers  are  important. 

d-  Opportunities  for  building  dams 
and  creating  great  reservoirs  are  im- 
portant. 

2.  Although  the  rainfall  is  slight  at 
Los  Angeles  the  situation  of  the  city  has 
many   advantages. 

a.  To  the  north  are  the  lofty  San 
Gabriel  mountains  with  a  heavy  rain 
and  snowfall. 

b.  The  water  of  the  mountains  collects 
in  rivers,  one  of  which  flows  through  the 
city. 

c.  Wells  sunk  in  the  valleys  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  afford  large  quan- 
tities of  water. 

(1.     Reservoirs   built    in    the    mountains 

aid     in     furnishing    water    for    irrigating 

orchards. 

Were  the  supplies  of  water  obtained 
near  Los  Angeles  sufficient? 

1.  As  Los  Angeles  grew  to  be  a  great 
city  and  the  valleys  about  it  became 
thickly   settled  the  supplies  began    to   fail. 

2-  To  obtain  needed  water  the  city 
built  an  acqueduct  240  miles  long  through 
mountains  and  deserts  to  Owens  river,  fed 
by  the  snows  of  the  high  Sierra  Nevada 
mountains. 

Why  is  it  more  difficult  for  cities  about 
San  Francisco  bay  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  water  in  the  surrounding 
region,  in  spite  of  its  heavier  rainfall,  than 
it  is  for  Los  Angeles? 

1.  The  Coast  Range  system  does  not 
consist  of  lofty  ranges  but  of  low  ranges 
with   parallel   valleys  between   them. 

2.  Those  portions  of  the  (Hast  Ranges 
farthest  from  the  ocean  receive  a  light 
rainfall. 


3.  The  streams  in  the  valleys  between 
the  ranges  do  not  unite  in  a  large  river, 
but  each  flows  into  San  Francisco  Bay  or 
the  ocean  by  itself. 

4.  Since  the  Coast  Ranges  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Francisco  Bay  do  not 
rise  more  thas  4000  feet  the  moisture  is 
mostly  in  form  of  rain. 

5.  The  streams  are  very  high  during 
the  rainy  season  and  almost  dry  in  summer.. 

6.  The  collecting  of  water  of  many 
little  mountain  streams  for  city  use  is  an 
expensive  matter. 

7-  It  is  difficult  to  build  reservoirs  in 
the  soft  earth  of  the  valleys,  and  if  they 
were  built  much  valuable  land  would  be 
flooded. 

What  peaks  and  ranges  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region  are  high  enough  so  that 
we  sometimes  see  snow  upon  them  for  a 
few  days? 

1.  Mt.  St.  Helena,  Mt.  Diablo  and  Mt. 
Tamalpais. 

2.  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  and  the  Mt. 
Hamilton  Range. 

Why  is  it  that  the  streams  in  the  Santa 
Rosa  and  Santa  Clara  Valleys  are  so 
small  ? 

1.  Russian  river,  which  we  would  think 
ought  to  flow  through  Santa  Rosa  valley 
to  San  Francisco  Bay,  turns  before  reach- 
ing the  valley  and  enters  the  ocean. 

2-  San  Benito  river,  which  probably 
once  flowed  through  Santa  Clara  valley, 
turns  and  enters  Monterey  Bay. 

What  can  we  say  of  streams  in  other 
valleys  which  open  to  San  Francisco  Bay? 

1.  Sonoma  and  San  Ramon  Valleys 
have  small  streams  at  all  seasons. 

2.  Napa  river  is  a  large  stream  in  win- 
ter but  almost  dry  in  summer. 

3.  Niles  creek  drains  Livermore  Valley 
and  north  slope  Mt.  Hamilton  range,  fur- 
nishing water  for  reservoirs  and  wells. 

Since  the  supplies  of  water  needed  by 
the  people  about  San  Francisco  Bay  are 
so  limited,  how  is  it  that  they  get  along  at 
all? 

1.  The  water  system  of  San   Francisco, 
a.  San     Francisco     obtains     its     water 

from   reservoirs   known   as   the   San   An- 
dreas Lakes- 

b.  The  reservoirs '  have  been  formed  by 
building  a  dam  across  a  narrow  valley, 
c.  The  water  is  collected  chiefly  from 
rains  that  fall  on  the  slopes  leading  to 
the  reservoirs. 

2.  The  water  systems  of  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda and  Berkeley'. 

a.  The  larger  part   of  the  water  used 
in    these    cities    is    collected    in    artificial 

lakes  such  as  Chabot. 

b.  A    part    of    the    water    is    obtained!1' 
from  wells  sunk  in  the  gravels  near  the 
mouths  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Niles  creeks. 

c.  A  small  part  is  obtained  from  tun- 
els  and  springs  in  the  hills. 

3-  The  water  supply  of  other  cities  and|fei 
towns  about  the  Bay 

a.  A   part  is   obtained   from   springs   in 
the  surrounding  hills   and   mountains 

b.  A  little  is  obtained  from  wells. 
What    other    possible    sources    of    water 

are  there  in  the  Coast  Ranges? 

North  of  San  Francisco  Bay  liesifc 
Clear  Lake,  but  its  waters  are  needed  for  *ir 
irrigation   in   the  Sacramento  Valley 

It  would  be  difficult  and  expensive  td 
bring  water  from  Eel  River,  and  besides 
this  river  has  a  snfall  flow  in  summer, 

3.  The  Salinas  River,  far  to  the  south, 
lias   a   large   basin,  but  so   little   rain   falls 
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r,|  here   in   winter   that   much   of   the   river    is 
ir     dry  in  summer. 

What  other  possible  sources  of  water  are 
there  for  the  cities  of  the  bay  region? 

1.  The  rivers  of  the  Klamath  Mountains- 

a.  Where  are  the  Klamath  Mountains 
and  what  is  their  character? 

b.  The  Klamath  Mountains  contain  a 
number  of  rivers  with  an  abundance  of 
water. 

c.  The  region  is  thinly  settled  and 
little  of  the  water  is  needed  there. 

d.  The  expense  of  getting  the  water 
to  San  Francisco  Bay  would  be  very 
great. 

2.  The  rivers  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains. 

a.  Where  are  the  Sierras  and  what  is 
their  nature? 

b.  Heavy  snows  fall  in  these  moun- 
tains which  last  nearly  all  summer. 

c.  There  are  many  rivers  and  lakes. 

d.  The  expense  of  getting  the  water 
to  San  Francisco  Bay  would  not  be  as 
great  as  that  of  building  the  Los  An- 
geles  acqueduct. 

3.  The   rivers   of  the  Volcanic   Plateau. 

a.  Where  shall  we  look  for  the  Vol- 
canic Plateau? 

b.  Why  is  it  that  many  of  these  rivers 
start  in  great  springs? 

c.  Among  these  rivers  are  the  Sacra- 
mento, McCloud  and  Pitt. 

d.  The    distance    of    this    region    from 
San  Francisco  Bay  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  Sierras- 
What  would  be  the   objection   to   using 

the  water  of  the  Sacramento  River? 

1.  The  river  water  is  not  only  dirty 
but  unwholesome. 

2.  In  order  to  make  the  water  drink- 
,able  an  expensive  filtering  plant  would 
have  to  be  built. 

Where  has  the  City  of  San  Francisco 
gone  for  its  future  water  supply? 

1.  San  Francisco  has  obtained  the  right 
to  the  use  of  the  flood  waters  of  the  Tuol- 
umne River  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains. 

2.  A   great  dam   is   to  be  built,   making 
a   vast   reservoir   of   the   beautiful    Hetch 

Hetchy  Valley. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  Sierra 
water  for  San  Francisco? 

1.  The  water  being  derived  from  melt- 
ing snows  will  be  of  good  quality. 

2.  The  size  of  the  reservoir  assures  an 
abundance. 

3-  The  reservoir  is  high  in  the  moun- 
tains and  the  fall  of  water  as  it  flows  to 
San  Francisco  will  produce  great  electric 
)ower. 

What  are  the  possible  disadvantages  from 
he  choice  of  the  Sierra  water? 

1.  The  rainfall  is  light  in  the  San  Joa- 
|uin  Valley  through  which  the  Tuolumne 
liver  flows. 

2.  There    is    a    vast    extent    of    fertile 
j  and  that  requires  irrigation. 

_  3.  The  people  of  the  valley  may  some 
ime  need  this  water  and  attempt  to  stop 
>an   Francisco  from  using  it. 

Why  might  the  people  of  the  East  Bay 
ities  better  go  to  the  McCloud  River  for 
heir  future  water  '  supply  than  to  the 
Sierras  ? 

1.  The  water  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
treams   may   all   be   needed   for   irrigation. 

2.  If  there  is  enough  for  San  Francisco 
here  might  not  be  enough  for  the  great 
ities  growing  up  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
an   Francisco  Bay. 
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3.  Because  of  heavier  rain  and  snow 
fall  in  Northern  California  there  is  not 
only  more  water  but  less  need'  of  it  for 
irrigation. 

What  are  the  great  advantages  of  the 
McCloud  River  as  a  source  of  water  for 
the  East  Bay  cities? 

1.  The  McCloud  river  water  coming 
underground  from  snows  of  St.  Shasta  is 
the  purest  of  any  in  the  state. 

2.  Since  the  river  rises  in  great  springs 
it  flows  nearly  the  same  volume  the  year 
around. 

3.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  build 
storage  reservoirs  as  in  the  case  of  water 
taken  from  other  rivers. 

4.  Although  the  distance  is  great,  the 
building  of  an  acqueduct  would  not  be  as 
expensive    as    the    Los    Angeles    acqueduct. 

5.  Many  cities  lying  along  the  route  of 
the  acqueduct  could  be  supplied. 

Should  the  people  of  California  be  sorry 
or  glad  that  there  is  a  long  dry  season  dur- 
ing which  irrigation  has  to  be  carried  on 
and  cities  supplied  with  water? 

1.  People  who  live  where  there  are 
summer  rains  sometimes  lose  their  crops 
through   drought- 

2.  Where  irrigation  is  carried  on  the 
farmer  can  water  his  crops  when  they 
need  it. 

3.  If  it  rained  in  summer  our  California 
climate  would  not  be  as  attractive  and 
healthful. 

4.  The  overcoming  of  great  difficulties 
in  getting  pure  water  for  our  cities  aids 
us  in  solving  other  problems  of  life. 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  AT  U.  S.  C. 

Announcement  of  the  newly  organized 
School  of  Education  is  made  in  the  Sep- 
tember Bulletin  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern   California. 

This  new  departure  was  authorized  in 
the  June  meeting  of  the  University  Trus- 
tees, when  Professor  Thomas  B.  Stowell, 
head  of  the  department,  was  appointed 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education.  The 
chief  purpose  is  to  provide  enlarged  op- 
portunities for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  high-grade  schools  and  junior  colleges 
of  California. 

The  organization  of  this  school  gives  the 
University  of  Southern  California  the  same 
status  and  recognition  before  the  State 
with  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers 
as  that  enjoyed  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Stanford  University. 
*       *       * 

The  committee  on  reorganization  .of  the 
State  school  system  has  made  the  following 
recommendation  to  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation : 

There  shall  be  a  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor  for  terms  of  seven  years  each. 
They  shall  retire  from  office  in   rotation. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  .all  State  experts  in  education 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  board  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  superintendent. 

Certification  of  all  teachers  shall  be  un- 
der control  of  the  State  board. 

'  County  boards  of  education  shall  consist 
of  five  members,  elected  at  large  in  the 
counties  outside  the  cities.  Their  terms 
shall  be  five  years  and  they  shall  retire  in 
rotation.  The  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  shall  be  appointed  by  the  county 
board.  The  tenure  of  county  superintend- 
ents shall  be  four  years. 


High  School  Text  Books 

Published   by 
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With  California  Depository   Prices 

This  list   has  been   approved   by  the   State   Board   of   Educa- 
tion,  as  prescribed  in  the  law  of   May   18,    1917 


Barker. — Plane  Trigonometry  with  Tables. 

By  Eugene  Henry  Barker,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
86  illustrations.     8vo.  vii   172  pages. 

Price,   $1   postpaid. 

Roray. — Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Boys. 

By  Nelson  L.  Roray,  Department  of  Mathematics,  Will- 
iam L.  Dickinson  High  School,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  86 
illustrations.      12mo.   viii    154  pages. 

Price,    75c   postpaid. 

Roray. — Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Girls. 

An     Elementary    Text    in    Home    Economics.      Illustrated 
12mo.    viii    196   pages. 
Price,    75c  postpaid. 

Gager. — Fundamentals  of  Botany. 

By  C.  Stuart  Gager,  Director  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 
435   illustrations,     xix   640  pages. 

Flexible  cloth,   round   corners,    $1.50   postpaid. 

Gager. — A  Laboratory  Guide  for  General  Botany. 

i2mo.  viii  191  pages.  Prices,  70c;  exchange,  50c;  90c 
postpaid. 

Tower,  Smith  and  Turton. — The  Principles 
of  Physics. 

By  Professors  Willis  E.  Tower,  Charles  H.  Smith  and 
Charles  M.  Turton,  Chicago.  With  425  text  illustrations, 
7  plates.      12mo,  xi  466  pages. 

Cloth,    round    corners,    $1.25    postpaid. 

Ahrens,  Harley  and  Burns. — A  Practical 
Physics  Manual. 

By  Professors  W.  R.  Ahrens,  T.  L.  Harley  and  E.  E. 
Bums,    Chicago.      133    illustrations,    12mo.    xviii    354    pages. 

Price,   cloth,   $1.25   postpaid. 

Lynch  and  Shields. — American  Red  Cross 

Text-book  on  First  Aid. 

General    edition;    55   illustrations,    183   pages. 
Prices,    cloth,   75c  postpaid;   paper   covers,    30c. 

Bailey. — Source,  Chemistry  and  Use  of 
Food  Products. 

By  Professor  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Director  of  Chemical 
Laboratories,  University  of  Kansas.  75  illustrations.  12mo. 
xiv   517   pages. 

Price,   cloth,   $1.60  postpaid. 

Bailey. — Laboratory  Experiments  on 
Food  Products. 

12mo.   4S  pages;    paper   covers,   25c  postpaid. 

Fish. — American  Red  Cross  Text-book  on 
Home  Dietetics. 

By  Ada  Z.  Fish,  head  of  Art  and  Home  Economics  De- 
partment, Wm.  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Illus- 
trated. 

Price,   cloth,   75c  postpaid. 


California    Representative 

HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  CO. 
239  Geary  Street  San  Francisco 

Send  to  us  at  once  for  books  for  examination 


Literary  California.  Poetry,  prose  and  por- 
traits gathered  by  Ella  Sterling  Mighels,  author 
of  "Story  of  the  Files,"  "Full  Glory  of  Dian- 
tha,"  etc.,  etc.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Com- 
pany. The  selections  are  historical,  descrip- 
tive and  of  great  literary  merit.  George  Hamlin 
Fitch,  formerly  Literary  Editor  of  the  Chronicle, 
says:  "It  is  perhaps  the,  most  important  liter- 
ary achievement  of  any  California!!."  The  ex- 
tracts, the  portraits,  the  little  biographies,  make 
this  book  essential  as  a  reference  book  in  every 
public  and  private  library.  Four  hundred  pages, 
size  of  page  8x5^4.  Library  edition,  $3.00;  flex- 
ible  cloth,   $4.00;    gift   edition,   in    box,   $5.00. 

Pacific  History  Stories.  Retold  by  Harr  Wag- 
ner, assisted  by  Alice  Rose  Power,  Principal  of 
the  Washington  Irving  School.  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company.  A  book  suitable  for  chil- 
dren from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  Con- 
tents: Stories  of  Balboa,  Magellan,  Cabrillo, 
Drake,  Portola,  The  Missions,  The  Discovery  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  The  Bear  Flag  Republic, 
The  Discovery  of  Gold,  The  Donner  Party,  Fre- 
mont, How  California  Came  Into  the  Union,  The 
Last  Indian  Battle,  Old  California,  The  Fire  of 
1906.  The  Panama  Canal,  Historic  Landmarks. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Indian  Stories  of  the  Southwest.  Bv  Elizabeth 
Tudson  Roberts.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co. 
Legends  and  tales  learned  from  the  Indians  of 
the   Southwest.     Illustrated,  260  pages.     $1.25. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


A  RECORD  MAKING  ADDRESS. 

E.  B.  De  Groot,  director  of  Physical 
Education  in  San  Francisco  and  now  serv- 
ing as  Director  of  Athletics  for  the  Amer- 
ican Armies  in  France,  Italy  and  England, 
was  given  a  dinner  at  St.  Francis  Hotel, 
on  September  13,  under  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation of  San  Francisco.  After  the  dinner 
Mr.  De  Groot  delivered  an  address  which 
visualized  the  conditions  "over  there."  It 
rang  true ;  it  was  something  different  from 
the  ordinary  war  address  in  that  it  gave  a 
vivid  description,  not  only  of  the  fighting, 
but  of  the  splendid  service  of  the  Y.  M. 
I  \.  and  other  organizations  in  maintain- 
ing the  morale  of  the  Army. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  De  Groot's  Talk. 

General  Pershing  lias  handed  to  the  Y. 
M.  I'.  A.  the  whole  problem  of  promoting 
recreational  athletics  among  the  soldiers 
in  France.  'The  same  is  true  with  refer- 
ence to  England  and  Italy,  and  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  being  head  of  that  work 
in  France  and  also  the  work  in  England 
and   Italy. 

'The  first  three  months  of  my  work  in 
France  was  that  of  going  about  the  coun- 
try getting  in  touch  with  the  officers,  pre- 
paring material  to  send  around  to  the 
camps,  establishing  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  various  camps,  and  sup- 
plying various  centers  with  athletic  goods. 
Alter  accomplishing  this  work.  I  came  into 
headquarters  as  Headquarters  Chief.  There 
are  two  hundred  men  today  in  France  do- 
ing nothing  but  promoting  this  athletic 
and  recreational  work  among  the  troops  in 
France.  There  are  some  fifty  in  England 
and  about  thirty  in  Italy.  I'>ut  the  need 
is  for  many  more  men-  Four  hundred  men 
are  needed  immediately,  and  one  hundred 
per  month  coming  over  for  the  next  six 
months. 

After  having  worked  out  this  scheme  in 
France  (and  the  thing  is  working  well),  I 
was  selected  by  Chief  E.  C.  Carter  to  come 
to  America  for  several  things.  I  am  here 
as  a  worker  still,  and  after  performing  this 
work,  1  am  expected  to  return  to  France. 
1  am  sent  over  here  to  get  400  men  to  go 
back  immediately;  also  to  stimulate  the 
recruiting  so  that  100  men  per  month  will 
follow  for  the  next  six  months.  In  addi- 
tion to  this.  I  am  here  to  buy  $1,400,000 
worth  of  athletic  supplies  for  the  year 
1919  for  the  American  soldiers  in  France. 
^1.4f:0.000!  Think  of  it,  and  we  could  very 
easily  spend  double  that  amount.  In  addi- 
tion to  buying  these  athletic  materials,  I 
am  here  to  set  up  training  courses  in  two 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  colleges  where  these  men  may 
may  go  and  have  one  month  of  intensive 
training  to  prepare  them.  As  soon  as  I 
accomplish  this  work,  then  1  must  sail 
back  overseas.  I  go  southwest  and  south- 
ick  to  Xew  York,  and  sail  the 
icti  iber  fi  ir  Paris. 

I  ■      me    righl    here   present   this   proposi- 
tion  to  you.     Will  you   not,  although  you 
are    women    in    the    main,    assist    me    in    re- 
cruiting these  men?     How?     Easy  enough, 
You    probably    know    men    over    the    draft 
or    men    eliminated    because    of    minor 
physical    defects.     Talk   about   enlisting   to 
them.      Say    to    them.    "If    you    cannot    go 
over  there  as  a  fighter,  go  with   the   Y.   M. 
trained  fellow  i-  n,.|   necessary 
trained!  for  all   this  work  here. 
do    ii"i     have    to    perform    for    the 
amusement   of  the  soldiers,  nor  must   they 
train  fellows  for  performance  in  the  various 


sports.  But  rather,  the  call  is  for  men 
who  can  organize  and  promote  athletics, 
talk  with  officers,  arrange  programs.  Al- 
most any  man  can  qualify.  But  he  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  sport  and  must 
retain  his  love  for  playful  things. 

The  athletic  work  is  only  one  part  of  the 
Y-  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France.  The  scope  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is  so  great  that  it  is 
difficult  to  take  it  in  without  seeing  it  day 
after  day.  Two  departments  of  that  work 
have  been  handed  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  offi- 
cially, but  this  work  especially  so.  The 
first  is  the  canteen  work.  That  is  where 
the  soldiers  buy  their  knick  knacks,  tobac- 
co, chocolates,  mending  material,  clothing 
etc.  In  war  times  it  is  difficult  to  main- 
tain a  canteen.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  buying 
jams,  delicacies,  cigarettes,  and  other  sup- 
plies for  the  canteen,  in  every  place  in  the 
world.  Ships  are  coming  into  France 
from  South  America,  America,  Canada; 
and  trains  from  Sweden,  Italy,  Spain  come 
loaded  with  materials ;  representing  a  busi- 
ness undertaking  amounting  to  $1,000,000 
per  month.  It  would  tax  the  Standard  Oil 
Company's  capacity  as  a  business  td  operate 
on  a  65%  efficiency  basis.  The  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  is  doing  it  about  51%  efficient.  It  is 
doing  a  great  and  overwhelming  piece  of 
work. 

The  Y..M.  C.  A.  has  gone  into  the  work 
of  hut  construction  on  a  stupendous  scale. 
We  must  have  huts  where  the  boys  may  go 
in  winter,  gather  around  the  fire,  and 
v  here  they  may  rally  on  different  occa- 
sions. To  build  these  huts  is  an  over- 
whelming problem.  First  of  all,  there  is 
no  lumber.  When  a  Frenchman  cuts  down 
a  tree,  he  gathers  up  every  little  twig  of 
wood  as  big  as  a  lead  pencil  and  takes  it 
for  fire  wood.  The  consent  of  the  French 
government  must  be  secured  to  cut  down 
a  tree.  There  is  a  tradition  in  France  that 
where  a  tree  is  taken  down,  one  must  be 
planted  in  its  place.  So  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  gone  into  the  woods  of  France  where 
there  are  very  few  standing  trees  and  has 
established  three  saw  mills-  Then  the  con- 
sent of  the  government  must  be  secured  to 
ship  the  lumber.  Freight  cars  are  in  great 
demand  and  to  get  freight  cars  to  ship  the 
lumber  is  a  great  difficulty.  So  we  strain 
and  tug  away  to  keep  up  with  hut  con- 
struction. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  conducts  an  entertain- 
ment department,  where  everything  from 
grand  opera  to  vaudeville  and  Elsie  Janis 
is  provided  for  our  soldiers,  to  keep  them 
well  entertained  with  good,  wholesome  re- 
creation. Then  comes  the  question  of 
stage,  footlights,  etc.,  for  performances  and 
the  transportation  of  large  companies 
which  are  travelling  around  to  the  various 
camps  in  France.  Also  motion  pictures, 
which  is  a  separate  department.  This  en- 
tails sending  out  machines  and  gathering 
films  particularly  from  America.  All  this 
is  a  big  business  enterprise  and  many  men 
arc   needed    t<  i  carry   it  out. 

The  Y.  M-  C.  A.  has  gone  into  France 
and  established  schools.  Thousands  of 
soldiers  who  are  not  part  of  the  fighting 
units,  in  the  interior  of  France  doing  me- 
chanical or  manual  labor,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  school  and  pursue  study 
in  technical  or  general  subjects. 

There  is  also  a  Religious  Department, 
conducting  Sunday  morning  meetings, 
afternoon  meetings,  and  Bible  classes  dur- 
ing the   week. 

The   "Leave   Center"  is  a   perfectly  won- 


derful institution.  Soldiers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  go  to  Paris  during  their  leave 
periods  for  very  good  reasons.  They  have 
this  free  time  and  where  shall  they  go? 
So  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  established  "leave 
centers"  and  has  taken  over  the  wonderful 
winter  and  summer  resorts  in  France  where 
the  soldiers  may  come.  The  American 
army  pays  for  transportation  and  these 
boys  have  everything  at  their  disposal 
free  of  charge.  In  winter  there  is  skating, 
skeeing,  snowing;  in  summer,  plunging, 
swimming,  boating,  baseball,  tennis  and 
that  kind  of  thing  is  being  worked  out  for 
the  American  soldiers  by  the  Y.  M.  C-  A. 
The  boys  have  responded  in  overwhelming 
fashion. 

Now  I  shall  tell  you  something  about 
the  work  in  my  department.  I  am  head  of 
the  Athletic  Department.  .  We  aim,  by 
means  of  an  athletic  program,  to  do  two 
things.  First,  to  secure  the  social  welfare 
of  the  boys ;  and  second;,  to  make  a  direct 
contribution  to  military  efficiency  by  a  rich 
athletic  program. 

The  troops  come  in  great  boats.  As  I 
was  sailing  down  the  Hudson,  a  vessel  was 
pointed  out  to  me  as  carrying  10,000  men 
and  officers  to  France.  Even  at  best,  they 
were  packed  in  like  sardines.  When  these 
men  reach  there,  they  are  tired  and  eager 
to  rush  ashore.  They  want  rest  and  sleep, 
and  a  bath.  But  after  the  first  twenty-four 
hours,  they  are  ready  to  "do  the  town" 
and  ready  for  fun.  Then  comes  the  Y.  M- 
C.  A.  with  its  rich  athletic  program.  If  it 
is  night,  then  we  have  boxing,  wrestling — ■ 
so  alluring  and  so  fascinating  that  all  sol- 
diers will  stop.  If  in  the  d!ay  time,  a  base- 
ball game  or  an  athletic  gala  day  is  ar- 
ranged. There  are  athletic  fields  at  the 
ports  of  entry  and  soldiers  are  engaged 
in  athletic  work,  rather  than  "doing  the 
town".  Their  social  welfare  is  secure; 
their  military  efficiency  secure.  They  stay 
from  three  days  to  three  weeks  at  port, 
then  thousands  are  sent  to  the  interior  of 
France  to  become  part  of  the  working 
crews — and  perhaps  never  to  see  the  air 
raids  or  fighting.  They  are  like  the  men 
here  in  industrial  fields.  They  are  doing 
work  that  is  monotonous ;  they  are  getting 
homesick,  depressed  and  tired,  and  to  these 
men  we  offer  everything  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly get  for  an  athletic  program — every- 
thing that  is  like  home  is  offered  them. 
We  have  athletic  fields  in  France  for  these 
men  that  would  rival  any  of  the  home  pro- 
visions. We  have  baseball  leagues,  basket- 
ball leagues,  volley  ball  league,  and  not  a 
French  or  American  holiday  goes  by  with- 
out a  great  gala  day  of  athletics.  The 
program  is  as  rich  as  it  can  be  made;  just 
as  alluring,  and  just  as  helpful  to  the  men 
as  possible- 
Then  comes  the  more  important  phase — 
the  training  center  where  men  are  sent  for 
physical  training  before  going  t  othe  battle 
line.  These  troops  are  put  through  all  of 
the  arts  of  war  that  they  may  go  forward 
into  battle.  This  work  calls  the  athletic 
men  to  conduct  tests  and  athletic  work. 
These  tests  are  conducted  for  the  whole 
regiment  and  it  has  been  found  that  40% 
can  neither  run  220  yard;s  in  30  seconds 
nor  jump  a  ditch  2  feet  wide.  That  means  . 
that  they  could  neither  overtake  a  Hun 
nor  get  away  from  him.  The  athletic  men 
get  busy  to  bring  up  that  lower  40%  to 
standard  and  to  give  them  more  of  physical 
skill.  The  athletic  men  make  a  direct  con- 
tribution to  increase  military  efficiency. 
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As  the  men  get  to  the  firing  line,  the 
program  is  different.  The  troops  are  not 
in  great  cantonments  as  they  are  here. 
They  are  spread  out  for  many  reasons  in 
small  groups  about  12  or  15  miles  apart. 
They  locate  in  the  woods  where  they  can 
hide,  and  we  there  set  up  a  wonderful 
gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Ropes  are 
tied  to  limbs  of  trees  and  basketball  goals 
are  set  up  on  the  sid;e  of  the  tree,  and 
squad  after  squad  "shoot  for  goals."  Vol- 
ley ball  nets  are  stretched  between  trees 
and  we  have  volley  ball.  Tug  of  war, 
quoit  pitches  and  other  athletic  events  are 
carried  out  there.  Then  in  the  early  even- 
ing when  shadows  are  being  cast,  the  boys 
get  in  the  shadows  and  have  their  base- 
ball- The  boche  planes  cannot  get  at  them 
in  the  woods  or  in  the  shadows.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  boche  planes  have  been  more 
successful  and  get  to  greater  altitudes,  but 
more  recently  there  has  been  a  chance, 
and  if  we  have  not  air  supremacy  now,  we 
shall  soon. 

They  also  locate  in  little  villages,  and  in 
going  through  them  one  will  see  that  all 
buildings  bear  signs  telling  the  capacity 
of  each — such  as  10  men,  2  officers,  3 
horses.  The  Americans  have  gone  in  and 
taken  possession  of  the  village.  The  French 
are  living  with  us  rather  than  we  with  the 
French.  The  French  cfo  not  live  in  the 
country  as  we  do.  If  farmers,  they  huddle 
in  a  little  village  and  build  a  wall  around  it, 
then  they  go  out  in  a  group  to  their  work 
some  five  or  six  miles  distant.  And  they 
build  in  a  wonderful  way.  The  French- 
■  man  builds  a  roof,  first  of  all,  over  his 
family,  then  over  the  horse,  cow,  pig — 
everything  under  one  roof.  The  Americans 
go  in  and  take  possession.  The  French 
are  happy  to  have  them  come. 

There  is  great  upheaval  in  England. 
When  I  was  there  the  school  teachers 
were  on  a  strike.  They  were  in  a  parade 
marching  to  Trafalgar  Square,  where  they 
held  open  air  meetings  and  made  wonder- 
ful speeches  fighting  for  more  pay,  and 
justly  so,  and  they  got  their  raises.  Also, 
there  was  a  dry  parade — men,  women  and 
children  demanding  that  England  go  dry. 
England  is  struggling  with  her  social  prob- 
lems and  they  seem  to  point  to  America, 
and  John  Burns'  "After  the  war,  we  are 
going  to  follow  you"  is  quite  significant 
to  me. 

But  what  I  want  to  say  particularly  at 
this  time  is ;  will  you  help  us  to  recruit 
men  to  serve  as  atheltic  directors.  Talk  to 
the  men  when  you  see  them,  and  tell  them 
to  apply  to  502  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, the  National  War  Work  Council.  The 
men  are  sent  to  Chicago  or  Springfield  for 
one  month  of  intensive  training,  free  of 
charge.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  judg- 
ment that  this  war  is  a  war  in  machines, 
guns,  new  methods,"  and  fiendish  things 
such  as  bombs,  gas ;  that  only  head  work 
was  necessary.  They  are  greatly  mis- 
taken about  that  observation.  This  war, 
more  than  any  war,  is  a  man  to  man  war. 
England,  Australia,  Canada  and  x\merica 
have  seen  it.  They  claim  it  is  a  crime 
to  let  a  man  go  to  the  front  before  he  is 
physically  fit.  The  supreme  test  today  is 
the  man  to  man  fight.  The  lesson  has  been 
learned  on  the  other  side.  I  visited  the 
Canadian  school  one  night  with  Col.  Maze 
when    the    men    were    boxing.      I    thought 


they  were  doing  fine  work,  but  it  did  not 
please  Col.  Maze-  He  sternly  called  a  halt, 
and  said:  "I  see  you  men  tapping.  1 
want  you  to  fight,  don't  you  understand, 
we  are  learning  to  fig'ht  so  that  we  can 
kill.  Now  fight."  And  in  less  than  three 
minutes,  twelve  men  were  laid  out.  This 
man  to  man  fighting  is  of  utmost  import- 
ance. In  a  bayonet  charge,  they  go  as  far 
as  they  can  with  the  light  artillery,  and 
officers  with  watches  in  hand  keep  directly 
behind  the  barrage  fire.  Then  the  order  is 
given,  "Charge  !"  and  they  go  forward  with 
bayonets.  Only  those  with  greater  speed, 
greater  skill,  can  dpdge  better,  lunge,  who 
can  thrust  the  one-hundredth  of  a  second 
faster,  who  can  fight  when  exhausted,  are 
coming  back.  Only  those  who  can  dodge  a 
little  better,  turn  his  gun  and  use  the  butt, 
who  can  thrust  more  accurately  and  faster. 
And  when  the  boy  finds  he  is  in  the 
trenches  he  must  fight  with  his  two  hands. 
What  would  you  not  give  to  help  them? 

And  as  Wellington  said  that  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing'  fields 
of  Eton;  when  this  war  is  over  and  history 
is  written,  we  can  say  "This  battle  of 
Berlin  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of 
France  established  by  the  playground  and 
college  athletic  directors  of  America." 

WESTERN  SCHOOL  NOTES 

Superintendent  S.  M.  Chaney  of  Glenn 
reports  that  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools 
have  bought  $10,463.75  worth  of  War  Sav- 
ings Stamps. 

Superintendent  W.  S.  Wight,  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  has  arranged  to  hold  local 
institutes  from  October  5  to  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 11.  The  University  Extension  Quartet 
will  furnish   the   program. 

A    HUMAN    DOCUMENT 

Superintendent  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth 
of  Kern  county  writes  the  following  inter- 
esting letter : 

"The  schools  of  Kern  county  have  made 
a  tremendous  growth,  having  gone  from 
about  6,000  attendance  three  years  ago  to 
nearly  12,000  this  year.  In  spite  of  war 
conditions,  our  attendance  in  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools  this  year  has  broken 
all  records  and  has  made  necessary  the 
employment  of  many  additional  teachers. 

"The  patriotic  record  of  the  schools  bids 
fair  to  be  excelled  and  our  Institute,  which 
will  be  held  Thanksgiving  week  will  be 
marked  by  its  usual  Kern  county  distinct- 
iveness of  being  'somewhat  different.' 

"School  lunches  are  again  in  full  swing 
in  many  of  the  schools  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  has  become  a  tremendous 
factor,  over  200  being  transported  to  the 
Kern  County  High  School  at  Bakersfield 
alone.  All  five  of  our  high  schools  trans-, 
port  pupils  and  it  has  meant  much  to  many 
a  boy  and  girl  in  the  rural  sections. 

"Our  course  of  study  was  changed  but 
slightly  this  year  and  now  includes  work 
for  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  course  is 
full  and  complete  as  it  stands  and  has  re- 
sulted in  a  very  high  standard  of  educa- 
tion. If  you  are  interested  in  progress, 
keep  your  optics  on  Kern  county  schools. 

"We  enjoy  the  Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation and  are  appreciative  of  the  person- 
alty which  is  its  guiding  spirit. 

"Yours  for  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan, 

"L  E.  CHENOWETH, 
"County  Superintendent  of  Schools." 


The  Complete 

Stenographic  Course 

Increasing  quality  and  quantity 
production  in  the  stenographic 
course  is  one  of  the  important 
problems  of  the  business  school. 
We  have  solved  the  problem  for 
you  by  providing  a  series  of  books 
that  produce  maximum  results  in 
minimum  time. 

GREGG  SHORTHAND  is 
taught  exclusively  in  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  whose  high  schools  teach 
shorthand,  and  in  more  than  85 
per  cent  of  the  private  business 
schools.  Its  principal  features  are: 
simplicity,  legibility,  and  speed. 

RATIONAL  TYPEWRITING 
is  used  by  more  schools  than  any 
other  textbook  on  typewriting.  Its 
leading  features  are:  minimum 
time  required  for  mastery  of  the 
keyboard ;  rapid  development  of  ac- 
curacy and  speed;  construction 
work  to  give  facility  in  solving 
new  problems ;  a  content  of  prac- 
tice material  that  gives  the  stu- 
dent a  background  of  indispensable 
business  information.  Printed  in 
three  editions  to  meet  varying  con- 
ditions. 

OFFICE  TRAINING  FOR 
STENOGRAPHERS  puts  the  fin- 
ishing touches  on  the  stepograph- 
er's  training.  It  introduces  the 
student  to  the  business  office  and 
really  gives  him  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  office  activities  with 
which  it  is  now  necessary  for  him 
to  be  familiar. 

Thousands  of  schools  have 
reached  maximum  efficiency 
through  the  use  of  this   series. 

Write  us  for  complete  details  of 
the  complete  series. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York    Chicago     San  Francisco 
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Editorial 


WAR  WORK  THEME  OF  LOS 
ANGLES  SCHOOL  OPENING 
Los  Angeles  began  the  work  of  the 
present  school  year  on  Saturday,  August  31. 
(  in  that  day  the  teachers  and  officials,  some 
three  thousand  in  number,  met  in  Temple 
Auditorium  to  receive  and  give  the  pre- 
liminary of  the  year's  work.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  "Win  the  War"  was  the  theme 
of  the  day.  A  message  to  the  teaching 
force  from  President  Wilson  was  read  and 
heartily  applauded,  as  also  one  from  Super- 
intendent Albert  Shiels,  who  is  away  on  a 
three  months'  leave  of  absence  organizing 
war  work  in  New  York  City. 

The  introduction  to  the  teaching  force  of 
two  new  assistant  superintendents  formed 
an  interesting  part  of  the  program.  Harry 
M.  Shafer,  for  the  past  four  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Bakersfield  schools,  paved 
the  way  for  a  genial  reception  by  the  simple 
philosophy  of  school  life  and  work  which 
he  so  pertinently  expressed.  Mr.  Shafer 
is  to  supervise  in  particular  the  elementary 
school  work  of  the  City,  and  the  indications 
are  that  valuable  assistance  will  be  rend- 
ered. The  elementary  work  needs  greater 
attention,  so  that  Mr.  Shafer's  coming  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Mr.  Arthur 
Gould,  formerly  principal  of  San  Diego 
High  School,  indicated  some  of  the  things 
he  hoped  to  accomplish  in  the  high  schools 
of  Los  Angeles.  The  large  number  of  high 
schools  in  this  city  calls  for  a  greater  at- 
tention and  cooperation  than  what  has  ex- 
isted heretofore,  so  that  a  special  represen- 
tative from  the  superintendent's  office  to 
unify  and  coordinate  the  work  will  prove  of 
educational  benefit  to  the  system  as  a 
whole. 

A  word  of  appreciation  is  due  Mrs.  Susan 
M.  Dorsey,  assistant  superintendent,  for  the 
timely  talk  she  gave  on  the  importance^  of 
War 'Saving  activities  at  this  time.  She 
referred  to  the  service  of  Miss  Marie  Lapez, 
a  former  l.os  Angeles  teacher  now  on  the 
battle  front  in  France,  in  such  a  way  as 
t .  -  Stir  the  hearts  of  the  teaching  force  to 
intenser  service  and  greater  giving.  'I  o 
sit  in  such  an  audience  and  see  the  pre- 
ponderance of  women  in  it  makes  one  to 
feel  that  the  superintendent's  force  should 
have  more  of  the  kind  of  women  that 
Mrs.  Dorsey  represents.  It  just  looks  as 
though  when  men  control  the  school  situ- 
ation that  they  let  politics  dictate  a  good 
many  of  their  actions  and  forget  to  ac- 
knowledge the  tremendous  preponderance 
.,f  womankind  in  the  profession. 

As  a  whole,  the  meeting  was  one  of  in- 
spiration  and   timely   suggestion-,. 


ABSENCE   OF   MR    BETTINGER 
NOTICED  IN  ASSEMBLAGE 

For  nearly  thirty  years  Mr.  M.  S.  Bet- 
tinger  has  been  a  teacher,  principal  and 
assistant  superintendent  in  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Schools.  At  every  annual  meeting 
of  the  teaching  force  in  that  time  he  has 
been  present  to  add  his  word  of  good  cheer, 
his  genial  philosophy  to  the  occasion.  At 
the  meeting'  above  discussed  he  was  not 
there,  and  his  presence  was  missed.  Yet 
there  came  not  a  word  in  the  program  con- 
cerning the  years  of  service  he  rendered — 
not  a  single  token  of  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  influence  he  has  exerted  over 
the  lives  of  the  children  and  the  teachers 
of  that  city.  His  discharge  from  the  school 
system  at  the  close  of  last  year  received 
considerable  notoriety  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  State,  hence  a  discussion  of  the  de- 
tails at  this  time  would  be  out  of  place. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  no  valid 
reason  was  given  for  his  discharge,  and 
large  numbers  of  the  teaching  force  and 
citizens  of  the  city  keenly  regret  that  such 
action  was  taken.  No  finer  grained  influ- 
ence ever  permeated  a  school  system  than 
generated  by  Mr.  Bettinger  in  his  contact 
with  children  and  teachers.  He  was  not  of 
an  aggressive,  fighting  type,  but  a  quiet, 
sincere,  hardworking  servant  of  the  cause 
of  education-  He  had  opinions  concerning 
school  matters  and  the  courage  to  express 
them.  His  was  not  a  truckling,  smearing 
attitude  sometimes  seen  in  subordinate 
school  men,  but  an  open,  conservative  atti- 
tude commanding  the  respect  of  all  his  fel- 
low workers. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  for  Los  Angeles  in  particular  to 
lose  the  services  of  such  a  man.  Especially 
'is  this  so  at  this  time  when  the  man  power 
of  the  nation  is  being  drained  to  the  dregs 
for  available  working  material.  The  men 
of  military  age  in  school  work  should  re- 
spond readily  to  the  nation's  call  for  sol- 
diers. Men  such  as  Mr.  Bettinger  could 
be  relied  upon  to  carry  on  the  school  activ- 
ities to  conserve  and  develop  the  manhood 
of  the  nation.  It  is  a  national  loss  to  dis- 
charge such  a  man  at  this  time. 

Then  there  is  a  personal  side  to  the 
question.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  given 
all  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  cause 
of  education.  He  has  two  sons,  both  sub- 
ject to  military  draft  and  upon  him  would 
fall  the  responsibility  to  care  for  their 
families  in  case  they  went  to  war.  And 
vet  he  must  relinquish  his  accustomed  sal- 
ary, lay  down  the  work  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life,  and  find  some  other  means 
of  support  for  him  and  his  wife  the  rest  of 
his  days.  There  is  an  injustice  there  some- 
where and  society  cannot  do  injustice  with- 
out paying  a  penalty  any  more  than  an 
individual  can. 

It  might  have  been  inconsistent  to  have 
had  some  sort  of  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Mr.  Bettinger's  work  at  that  open- 
ing meeting,  but  it  was  certainly  due  him 
ami  the  host  of  his  friends  among  the 
teaching  force- 


RELATION  OF  SCHOOL  MEN  TO 
THE  MILITARY  DRAFT 

The  new  draft  law  gives  school  men  the 
greatest  opportunity  of  their  lives  to  show 
whether     they     are     100%     American,     or 
whether  they  are  white  livered  hypocrites 
with   a   streak  of  yellow   all  through  their 
systems.       They     have     been     feigning     to 
teach    patriotism ;   they   have  been   leading 
boys  and  girls  in  the  pledge  of  allegiance 
to  the  flag,  but  when  the  test  of  fire  comes 
a   large  number  of  them — far  too   many — 
hide  behind  the  skirts  of  a  woman  and  let 
their  fellow  men,  or  neighbor's  boys  go  out 
to  die  that  they  might  live  and  get  a  better 
position   by   virtue    of   a   shortage   of   men 
in  the  profession.     There  are. some  grounds 
for   deferred   classification,   to  be   sure.      At 
the  same  time  it  is  disheartening  to  see  a 
bunch  of  school  men,  able-bodied  in  every 
particular,  feeling  around  for  some  ground 
for  exemption   in   this  greatest   struggle   of 
all  history.'  If  there  are  some  little  children 
to   be    taken    care   of,    then    there    may   be 
ground  for  exemption.     At  the  same  time, 
the  Germans  aren't  asking  you  how  many 
children    you    have,    nor    do    they    give    a 
damn.      The    test    is    this,    if    you    were    in 
Europe    right    up    against   the    battle    line, 
would  you  ask  exemption  to  stay  home  and 
draw  a  fat  salary,  or  would  you  take  a  gun 
and  go  forth  to  battle.     This  country  is  in 
that  struggle  with  certain  other  countries, 
our  allies,  and"  it  is  up  to  this  country,  the 
men    of   this    country,    the    women    of    this 
country,  to  be  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices 
those  countries  have  been  making,  are  mak- 
ing, to  win  in  that  struggle.     When  you  get 
right  down  to  it  there  are  no  real  grounds 
for   exemption  for  the  average  man.     Men 
of    mature    years,    especially    school    men, 
ought  to  have  enough  credit  established  to 
finance  their  families  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.     The  relatives  who  can't  serve  in  war 
capacities  can  help  take  care  of  the  children. 
The  point  is  this :     our  boys  are  in   Eu- 
rope,  being  killed  by   the   hundreds — your 
boy,  my  boy — and  we  men  who  have  given 
our    families    to    the    world    can    better    be 
spared  than  those  young  men.     If  we  can 
go   with   them,   that   gives    them    a   2    to    1 
chance  to  come  back.     Let's  go.     And  the 
more  men  we  can  put  "over  there"  in  the 
shortest  time  to  do  battle,  the  more  lives 
we  can  save- 
To  the  school  men  of  the  State :  don't  ask 
for   exemption.     Don't  ask   to   have    school 
men    put    in    an    essential    class.      Let    the 
women  do  the  work     They  can  beat  you  at 
it    anyhow.      Education    needs    virile    men, 
strong  men,  but  you  aren't  that  type  if  you 
cringe  and  cower  behind  a  petticoat.     You 
ought  to  be  shot.    Teaching  is  an  essential 
industry,    but    no    strong,    able-bodied    man 
under    forty-six    years    is    essential    to    it. 
And,    besides,    there    will    be    a    reckoning 
after  the  war.     You  ask  for  exemption  and 
it  goes  down  on  record.     When  that  army 
of  young  men  returns  to  this  country  they 
are  going  to  have   the  courage   to   look   up 
that    record,    and    you    may    be    called    a 
slacker  and  a  hypocrite. 

No,  men,  here  is  the  test.  Will  you  con- 
tinue to  peck  around-in  a  school  system, 
looking  for  a  little  advantage  here,  a  little 
gain  in  salary  there,  or  will  you  "quit 
yourselves  like  men  and  be  strong"? 
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Truly  the  world  doth  move !  Two  years 
ag'o,  when  this  department  was  started,  the 
name  was  chosen  with  scant  backing  and 
no  authority  for  its  choice.  Today,  the 
world  ring's  with  the  word. 

Two  years  ago,  this  department  began 
a  campaign  for  civic  education.  The  world, 
and  boards  of  education  lent  a  deaf  ear  to 
one  who  had  so  long  been  harping  on  one 
string.  It  is  now  more  than  three  years 
ago  that  the  San  Francisco  Congress  of 
Mothers  committed  itself  to  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  Dr.  Claxton  and  Mr..  Arthur 
Dunne  of  Community  Civics  fame,  were 
asked  to  accept  the  report  on  civic  educa- 
tion in  their  pending  survey  of  the  San 
Francisco  public  schools  City,  district  and 
state  congresses  have  endorsed  a  program 
for  civic  education,  and  to  each  appeal  the 
answer  from  educators  was :  "The  curric- 
ulum is  crowded.  There  is  no  room  for 
anything  else."  And  no  one  listened  when 
the  counter  answer  was  made  that  it  was 
not  the  subject  matter  but  the  way  it  was 
taught  which  is  wrong.  Nobody  listening! 
Nobody  home !  Teachers  and  officials  still 
talking  of  civics  as  a  book  or  slice  of  study ; 
worshiping  established  curriculum  ;  looking 
for  a  better  textbook  on  civics  when  civic 
education  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  drill  and 
example!     Nobody  listening! 

Only  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  how 
things  have  changed !  Comes  patriotism 
with  a  big  stick  and  everybody  hearkens. 
The  writer  felt  like  Rip  Van  Winkle  after 
his  long  sleep  when  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Because  the  govern- 
ment had  stressed  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation for  citizenship,  the  leaders  of  the 
young,  those  who  scoffed  two  years  ago, 
those  who  did  not  hear,  there  offered 
blithely  to  throw  curriculum  into  the  sea. 
"What  is  curriculum!"  asked  a  former  ad- 
herent to  curriculum.  "Nothing  is  import- 
ant but  training  for  citizenship."  It  looks 
as  though  the  school  department  had  dis- 
covered the  significance  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation; facing,  at  last,  the  obligation  to  our 
civil  conscripts. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  proposes  a  pro- 
gram of  civic  education  which  asks  for 
adoption  by  the  Course  of  Study.  If  the 
program  be  as  fine  as  the  people  who  are 
preparing  it  and  the  ideals  which  are  in- 
spiring it,  our  civil  conscripts  may  be  com- 
ing into  their  own ;  curriculum  will  be  los- 
ing its  self-consciousness,  and  this  depart- 
ment its  reason  for  being- 

*  *       * 

CALIFORNIA  CONGRESS   OF 
MOTHERS 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Congress  of  Mothers  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  September  11th,  in  the  direct- 
ors' room  of  the  Security  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank,  Los  Angeles.     Dr.  Jessie  A    Russell 

presided. 

*  *       * 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CONGRESS  OF 
MOTHERS 

The  first  meeting  of  the  official  year  of 
the  San  Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers 
was  held  on  Wednesday,  August  28th,  in 
the  City  Hall,  Mrs.  Steven  I.  Simmons  pre- 
siding. The  regular  business  of  the  federa- 
tion was  conducted  most  expeditiously.  Mr. 
Alfred     Roncovieri     asked     permission     to 
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speak  against  the  proposed  charter  amend- 
ment which  would  abolish  the  double- 
headed  system  of  authority  now  in  order. 
As  the  open  forum  is  the  rule  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  was  decided  to  give  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  the  freedom  of  the  next 
meeting,  Wednesday,  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September. 


THE   OAKLAND   FEDERATION. 

The  Oakland  Federation  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  and  Mothers'  Clubs 
met  on  Wednesday,  August  28th,  in  Cha- 
bot  Hall.  The  program  was  preceded  by  an 
installation  ceremony,  Mrs-  George  Short, 
the  outgoing  president,  officiating.  Several 
addresses  were  given,  the  place  of  dis- 
tinction being  given  to  Mr.  Fred  M.  Hun- 
ter, the  superintendent  of  schools. 

Mr.  Hunter  said,  in  brief :  that  even 
though  our  armies  might  march  next  spring 
into  Berlin,  that  the  war  would  not  yet  be 
won.  That  we  must  not  be  too  optimistic ; 
that  Prussianism  would  still  exist  to  men- 
ace us ;  that  between  the  two  opposing 
social  forces  which  do  now,  and  will  then 
confront  us,  an  unflagging  wisdom  must 
guide.  Prussianism,  authority,  paternalism 
scarcely  less  dangerous  than  the  shabbier 
armies  of  Bolsheviki  which  are  not  confined 
to  Russia.  The  burden  of  authority,  he 
warned,  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the  edu- 
cator, whose. duty  it  is  to  prepare  the  youth- 
ful citizen  for  the  problems  which  the  new 
day  will  hold. 

Brief  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Tones,  Mrs.  George  Short,  Mrs.  C.  R-  Reilly, 
Mrs   C.  S.  Aiken  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Boyce. 


The  Second  District  Congress  of  Mothers 
held  its  first  open  meeting  of  the  official 
year  on  Thursday,  September  19th,  in  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Aiken  pre- 
siding- The  morning  session  was  devoted 
to  reports  from  the  federation  presidents, 
representatives  reporting  from  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  San  Mateo,  Alameda  and  San 
Francisco.  In  the  afternoon,  several  of  the 
chairmen  of  departments  outlined  the  year 
program.  Mrs.  A.  M.  Tomlinson,  chairman 
of  war  service,  Mrs.  Edler  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Marston,  of  membership,  presented  a  com- 
posite program  which  will  be  submitted 
by  the  federation  chairman  to  the  leaders 
of  the  individual  clubs.  Several  measures 
to  be  presented  at  the  approaching  session 
of  the   State   Legislature  were   discussed. 


PARENT -TEACHER  DAY  AT 
SACRAMENTO 

Monday,  September  2d  was  Parent- 
Teacher  Day  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sacra- 
mento, and  many  of  the  clubs  sent  their 
representatives.  The  headquarters  for  the 
P.  T.  A.  was  at  the  "Baby  Conference"  con- 
cession in  the  Woman's  Building,  where  a 
luncheon  in  honor  of  Dr.  Jessie  A.  Russell, 
the  State  president,  was  given.  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Mack  of  Fairoaks  had  the  affair  in  charge. 
Several  members  of  the  executive  board 
were  present,  among  them  Mrs.  Donald  R. 
Green  and  Mrs.  L  P.  Boyce. 
*       *       * 

LOYALTY 

The  superintendent  of  schools  for  the 
State  of  Ohio,  Mr.  F.  B.  Pearson,  has  put 
forth  a  definition  of  "Loyalty"  which  should 


find  its  way  into  all  our  schools : 

"Loyalty  is  greater  than  arithmetic  and 
also^  better;  for  loyalty  is  an  end  to  be 
attained,  while  arithmetic  is  but  a  means 
to  that  end.  Loyalty  is  a  goal  to  be 
reached,  while  arithmetic  is  but  a  supply 
station  along  the  way.  Loyalty  is  a  spir- 
itual quality  and  spiritual  qualities  are  the 
goals  of  every  worthy  school  endeavorer. 
In  our  school  procedure  we  pour  arithme- 
tic, geography  and  grammar  into  the  hop- 
per that  loyalty  and  other  qualities  of  the 
spirit  may  issue  forth.  The  boy  who  will 
not  fight  for  the  good  name  of  his  mother 
is  not  much  of  a  boy  and  his  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  is  of  small  value.  The  man 
who  will  not  give  of  this  thought,  his  time, 
his  strength  and  his  money  to  "keep  the  flag 
unsullied  is  not  much  of  a  man,  no  matter 
how  much  he  knows  of  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar or  history.  If  he  is  not  loyal  to  his 
flag,  the  more  he  knows  of  these  subjects 
the  more  of  a  menace  he  is  to  the  com- 
munity. Loyalty  is  primarily  a  spiritual 
impulse  and  if  the  man's  spirit  is  wrong 
the  man  himself  is  wrong,  no  matter  how 
much  knowledge  he  may  have.  But  if  his 
spirit  is  right  his  conduct  will  be  right,  for 
his  mind  and  his  body  yield  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  the  spirit.  If  the  man 
does  not  thrill  at  the  sight  of  the  flag, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  his  spirit 
and  we  do  well  to  examine  into  the  edu- 
cational processes  that  have  rendered  his 
spirit  unresponsive.  We  do  well  to  chal- 
lenge the  right  of  any  study  to  a  place  in 
the  curriculum  or  the  right  of  any  teacher 
to  a  place  on  the  payroll  if  the  teaching  of 
that  particular  subject  does  not  function 
in  fidelity,  in  patriotism,  in  loyalty." 

^  ^  * 

HAS    AN    AUTHOR    THE    RIGHT? 

An  interesting  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  the  intellectual  and  ethical  integrity 
of  an  author  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Hasan  historian  the  right  to  change 
his  viewpoint  on  history  on  account  of  the 
change  of  political  and  social  sentiment 
brought  about  by  war?  History  is  merely 
the  relation  of  facts  from  the  mental  angle 
of  the  historical  writer,  and  he  is  certainly 
justified  in  changing  that  angle  on  the  dis- 
covery of  new  standards  of  government. 
Now  that  a  new  spirit  of  internationalism 
dominates  this  republic,  our  historical  view- 
point must  change. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  right, 
therefore,  is  placing  the  new  edition,  1918, 
of  Robinson's  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Times 
on  an  approved  and  satisfactory  list ;  also, 
Harding's  new  Mediaeval  and  Modern  His- 
tory, 1918,  and  Webster's  Early  European 
History.  The  publishers  of  these  books 
have  gone  to  enormous  expense  to  place 
books  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  that  would 
harmonize  in  the  slightest  details  with  our 
republic's    newest   standardized    ideals. 

The  committee  of  experts  on  histories 
brought  out  the  fact  that  West's  Modern 
World  speaks  of  Germany  as  a  true  Fed- 
eral State  like  the  United  States,  and  makes 
comparisons  which  reflect  on  France  and 
England.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  published  this  information,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Prof.  West  will  have  to  change 
his  historical  point  of  view  or  his  history 
will  go  into  the  discard. 
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VACATION   TIME 

How  vividhj  I  recall  a  certain  late  after- 
noon in  lime  when  the  sun  rode  low  in  the 
west  far  out  on  Bolinas  May.  We  were 
walking  on  the  sand-spit,  my  companion 
and  I.  and  as  we  walked  we  picked  up 
broken  bits  of  shells  and  gossiped  about 
their  past  histories.  Sometimes  we  found 
a  scallop  shell,  broken  and  weather-worn 
but  still  keeping  its  purple  stain  near  the 
hinge— the  unmistakable  sign  that  it  was 
a  giant  pecten ;  sometimes  we  picked  up  a 
mussel  or  clam  and  examined  its  hind  or 
its  teeth  to  determine  its  exact  name. 
Occasionally  we  found  a  dead  turban  shell 
into  which  a  hermit  crab  had  crept,  and, 
liking  his  tenement  chiefly  because  it  was 
strong  and  yet  portable,  had  taken  formal 
p.  .--session  until  such  time  as  he  should  out- 
grow it  and  should  have  to  look  for  more 
roomy  quarters.  At  last  we  discovered  a 
beautiful  murex  shell,  quite  rare  for  its 
perfection  and  size  and  related  to  those 
molluscs  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  used  in  such  quantities  to 
make  their  famous  Tyrian  purple  dyes. 

We  did  not  realize  how  long  we  had 
lingered,  so  excited  had  we  become  over 
this  last  treasure,  until  my  companion,  a 
lad  of  twelve,  pointed  toward  the  glow  in 
the  west,  where  a  moment  before  there  had 
been  a  golden  ball,  and  then  looking  across 
the  channel  he  exclaimed:  "There's  the 
evening  star!"  We  were  both  silenced  by 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  then  he  mur- 
mured half  to  himself: 

"Sunset  and  evening  star 

And  one  clear  call  for  me, 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  at  the 
bar 
When  I  put  out  to  sea", 
he  looked  up  with  a  wrapt  expression  and 
burst  forth  with:  "Why,  it's  all  right 
here,  isn't  it?"  And  so  it  was.  There  was 
old  Duxbury  Reef,  to  whose  treachery  the 
battered  old  masts  and  heaps  of  driftwood 
all  about  us  gave  silent  testimony;  there 
was  the  whistling  buoy  with  its  blinking 
light  warning  the  mariner  after  darkness 
fell.  The  run  had  set,  the  tide  was  ebbing, 
and  the  bar  looked  none  too  calm.  The 
fishermen  were  hurrying  homeward  and 
there  was  a  chill  in  the  air.  More  stars 
were  appearing  and  little  beach  fires  across 
the  channel  were  beginning  to  flicker,  vie- 
ing  with  the  cottage  lights  twinkling  on  the 
hillside. 

Our  good  dog  Tassel  gave  his.  joyous 
bark  and  bounded  far  ahead.  Then  my 
companion  showed  himself  a  flesh  and 
blood  hungry  boy  as  well  as  a  dreamer  of 
dreams,  for  he  shouted  esctatically :  "Gee! 
those  waxes  look  good  enough  to  eat." 
Without  another  word,  we  hurried  past 
the  blue  Portuguese  men-of-war  left 
stranded  on  the  sand,  past  the  crabs  and 
seaweed,  past  the  kelp  and  mosses  and  did 
n.>t  slacken  our  pace  until  wc  had  reached 
our  temporary  home  —  that  famous  old 
clubhouse  whose  chicken  dinners  need  no 
hunger  for  sauce.  Later  we  built  a  drift- 
id  fire  on  the  beach  and  when  the  em- 
bers burned  low  we  vowed  that  r.cxt  day 
we  would  gather  so  many  fagots  that  even 
the  moon  would  pale  before  their  glow. 
Rl  (SALIND  KEEP, 
2331    19th  Ave.,  (  lakland. 


Name  of 
County 

Alameda 


Tax  Rate  For 
Elementary  High 


.27 


.171 


Alpine    20 

Amador    43 

Amador    43 

Butte     39 

Calaveras     35 

Colusa    -22 

Contra    Costa 31 

Del   Norte 26 

El    Dorado    21 

Fresno    30 

Glenn     35 

Humboldt    373 

Imperial     -28 

Inyo    25 

Kern    16 

Kings 42 

Lake    29 


Lassen 


.40 


MONEY   FOR   SCHOOLS 

County  tax  rate  for  schools  for  year 
closing  June  30,  1918,  and  rate  per  pupil 
apportioned  to  elementary  schools  per 
pupil  after  giving  $550  per  teacher,  by 
counties. 

Rate  per 

Pupil  on 

Attendance 

$17.39 
41.26 
13.82 
13.82 
17.66 
14.44 
.24.20 
23.00 
24.44 
*4.00 
15.50 
22.67 
19.07 
18.73 
33.36 
■  19.23 
19.59 
8.93 
25.23 
14.53 
25.67 
16.24 
16.70 
*8.11 
15.03 
18.90 
48.36 
23.23 
16.88 
15.23 
17.15 
15.64 
18.62 
13.00 
24.60 
16.49 
13.03 
12.23 
26.86 
13.57 
10.10 
21.53 
23.67 
16.98 
18.22 
15.77 
22.00 
10.45 
16.23 
12.00 
15.60 
21.75 
29.17 
13.80 
18.90 
12.90 
18.23 
24.58 
14.69 


Los    Angeles -16 

Madera   ; 35 

Marin    26 

Mariposa    43 

Mendocino  32 

Merced    245 

Modoc 30 

Mono  35 

Monterey    27 

Napa   26 

Nevada   50 

Orange    23 

Placer   38 

Plumas   14 

Riverside    29 

Sacramento    28 

San  Benito 25 

San  Bernardino 31 

Diego 22 

Francisco 2301 

Joaquin 20 

Luis  Obispo 17 

Mateo 316 

Santa    Barbara 28 

Santa  Clara 26 

Santa    Cruz 395 

Shasta  37 

Sierra    40 

Siskiyou    28 

Solano  26 

Sonoma  31 

Stanislaus    35 

Sutter    25 

Tehama  40 

Trinity    28 

Tulare  35 

Tuolumne  25 

Ventura .233 

Yolo  2508 

Yuba   30 


San 
San 
San 
San 
San 


.20 

.20 

.20 

.11 

.07 

.10 

.17 

.10 

.14 

.09 

.1405 

.16 

.20 

.05 

.15 

.22 

.09 

.1404 

.073 

.13 

.066 

.185 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.13 
.30 
.21 
.20 
.10 
.30 
.112 
.15 
.278 
.21 
.0549 
.11 
.08 
.087 
.13 
.177 
.20 
.124 
.081 
.106 
.14 
.185 
.20 
.10 
.15 
.15 
.20 
.18 
.124 
.1061 
.11 


Average    295c         .144c       $18.78 

El  Dorado  and  Mendocino  Counties  fall 
below  the  State  rate  of  $8.25  per  pupil.  Not 
obeying  the  law. 

EDWARD  HYATT, 

Supt.    Pub.    Inst. 
JOB  WOOD,  JR.,  Statistician. 
August  19,  1918. 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 

Supt.  Roy  Cloud  will  hold  the  San  Ma- 
teo County  institute  at  Burlingame  October 
7,  8  and  9. 

James  Ferguson,  principal  of  the  Coa- 
chella  Valley  Union  High  School,  spent 
August  in  San  Francisco  renewing  friend- 
ships with  his  many  warm  personal  ac- 
quaintances in  the  bay  region.  He  has 
placed  Coachella  on  the  educational  map 
of  California. 

Prof.  A.  J-  Martin,  who  for  five  years 
was  the  progressive  and  successful  prin- 
cipal of  the  Patterson  Grammar  School, 
has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Middleton    Union    High    School. 

President  Van  Matre  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Areata  is  carrying  out  a 
splendid  educational  program.  He  has 
arranged  for  extension  work  in  Trinity, 
Del  Norte  and  Mendocino  counties,  has 
promoted  a  special  library  service,  and  is 
right  up  to  date  on  war  educational  work. 

President  C.  L.  Phelps,  who  has  taken 
charge  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San- 
ta Barbara,  has  had  training  and  exper- 
ience that  show  fine  educational  equipment 
for  his  present  work.  Since  his  gradua- 
tion from  Stanford  ten  years  ago  his  work 
has  been  teacher-training,  and  his  study 
has  been  along  school  administration  lines. 
He  has  been  connected  with  the  San  Jose 
Normal,  the  Fresno  Normal,  the  San  Diego 
Normal  and  the  Tempe  Normal,  Arizona. 

Supt.  Sabra  Greenhalge  of  Amador 
County  has  a  Junior  Auxiliary  Red  Cross 
in  every  school  in  her  county  with  one  ex- 
ception and  the  county  school  children  have 
held    many    patriotic    entertainments. 

Mrs-  Lizzie  Gehm  of  Weaverville,  the 
superintendent  who  put  Trinity  County  on 
the  educational  map,  has  been  substituting 
as  principal  of  the  Weaverville  Schools. 
Supt.  Schroter  was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election  and  is  qualifying  herself  for 
commercial   work. 

Supt.  Roy  Cloud,  who  has  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  institute  instructors 
in  the  State,  will  be  the  principal  lecturer 
at  Supt  Donnelly's  Institute  at  Quincy, 
Plumas  County,  in  October. 

Pres.  H.  G.  Rawlins  of  Willows  is 
planning  a  fine  program  for  the  meeting 
of  the  N.  C.  T.  A.  at  Sacramento  the 
week  of  November  11. 

The  Stockton  High  School  has  arranged 
for  special  courses  in  Red  Cross  work 
under  direction  of  Mrs.   Conzellman. 

Even  in  Manila,  P.  I.,  the  teachers  are 
demanding  higher  salaries,  and  the  gov- 
erning board  recognizes  the  justice  of  their 
claims. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Monlux  of  Los 
Angeles  held  a  patriotic  teacher  assembly 
on  August  30.  A  letter  was  rea.d  from 
Supt.  Albert  Shields,  who  is  engaged  in 
war  work  in  New  York.  Susan  Dorsey  is 
taking  special  interest  in  Red  Cross  and 
other   war   activities    in    Los   Angeles. 


HAVE 


Hpalthv    ^trnnff      Oculists    and  Physician* 
nCdIIIIJidirungj    used  Murine  Bye  Remedy 

Beautiful  Fuac  many  rears  before  it  was 
UaUIIIUI  CJ09  offered  as  a  Domestic  Hya 
Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Byes  tbat  Need 
Care.  Tryltii.  your  Eyes  and  In  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting — 
JuBt  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Drugglst^accept  no 
Substitute,  and  If  Interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE     REMEDY     COMPANY.    Chicago,    III. 
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PROPOSED   CHARTER  AMEND- 
MENTS 
By  Harr  Wagner 

The  September  issue  of  the  Sierra  Edu- 
cational News  contains  an  article  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Langer,  Superintendent  of  Paci- 
fic Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  in  behalf  of  the 
Charter  amendments.  We  agree  with  him 
and  the  Public  Education  Society  that 
there  should  not  be  a  divided  executive 
authority  on  the  administration  of  the  pure- 
ly educational  work  of  the  schools,  flow- 
ever,  in  the  year  1918,  or  any  other  year, 
the  public  schools  must  be  kept  safe  for 
democracy.  If  we  provide  for  a  superin- 
tendent appointed  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, then  the  Board  of  Education  should 
be  elected  by  the  people  Our  nation  is 
giving  its  life  blood  in  men,  money  and 
food,  to  break  the  system  of  German 
autocracy.  The  Public  Education  Society 
is  endeavoring  to  make  our  Mayor  the  auto- 
crat of  the  school  system.  This  would  be 
all  right  under  Rolph,  but  who  will  suc- 
ceed Rolph?  The  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  would  be  a 
pawn  for  a  "spoils  Mayor"  or  for  an  inef- 
ficient Mayor.  .Vote  NO!  For  the  Char- 
ter amendments  are  weak,  inefficient  and 
autocratic,  not  democratic.  It  will  not  im- 
prove matters  to  have  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  City  Superintendent  appointed- 
One  or  the  other  must  get  authority  from 
the  people  and  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
people. 

The  cry  for  better  schools  is  good  cam- 
paign literature  We  are  all  for  better 
schools.  While  laws  are  efficient  they  are 
not   sufficient.      Los    Angeles,    San    Diego, 


Denver,  Berkeley,  Chicago,  and  many  other 
cities  within  the  past  ten  years,  especially 
Chicago,  with  several  laws  similar  to  those 
proposed  by  the  Charter  Amendments,  have 
had  most  unusual  and  disgraceful  educa- 
tional rows. 

There  are  various  sections  which  are 
good  in  themselves,  but  are  covered  now 
by  State  laws,  and  are  a  useless  duplica- 
tion of  authority. 

The  section  providing  for  the  census  is 
a  waste  of  money,  and  the  State  wisely 
eliminated  it  several  years  ago.  The  Ten- 
ure amendment,  Sec.  1,  Chapter  3,  Article 
VII,  gives  the  Board  absolute  power  to 
make  rules  governing  all  persons  employed 
in  the  school  system.  There  is  no  limita- 
tion to  this  power  The  Board  may  make 
rules  to  dismiss  a  teacher  or  employ  one  or 
demote  or  promote  at  its  own  sweet  will. 
There  should  be  a  limitation. 

The  section  providing  for  city  certifica- 
tion is  also  obsolete.  In  this  day  of  State 
certification  and  nationalization  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  why  go  back  fifty  years  to  local 
certification?  Surely  the  Public  Education 
Society  needed  a  progressive  advisor,  not 
a  reactionary. 

Again,  why  should  the  amendments  make 
Miss  Regan  or  Miss  Jones,  Dr.  D'Ancona 
ineligible,  or  any  other  member  of  the 
teaching  force?  Why  class  distinction? 
The  amendments  should  be  defeated  be- 
cause they  are  narrow,  provincial,  reaction- 
ary, petty,  and  will  increase  taxes  which 
are  already  a  burden  on  the  people.  The 
time  will  come  in  the  reorganization  of  our 
school  system  after  the  war  when  people  of 


broad  and  liberal  minds  will  reconstruct  our 
State  and  National  education  laws  on  a 
basis  that  will  correct  many  of  the  evils 
that  now  exist.  A  system  of  laws  that  will 
give  teachers  a  permanent  tenure,  adequate 
salaries,  State  and  National  certification, 
funds  for  the  nationalization  of  our  schools 
on  a  sociologized  democratic  basis. 


At  the  annual  election  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Mutual  Aid  Society  the  following 
Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  were 
chosen:  President,  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
Kelly ;  Vice-Presidents,  Miss  Teresa  Hess, 
Mrs.  F.  Bronson,  Miss  S.  Folsom,  Miss 
M.  Collymore  Miss  A.  Rhodes,  Miss  F. 
Rosenfeld,  Miss  M.  d'Erlach,  Mrs.  M.  Mal- 
arin,  Miss  O-  Wharfr,  Miss  G.  Reif;  Re- 
cording" Secretary,  Miss  F.  C.  Lynch ;  Fin- 
ancial Secretary,  Miss  Lucy  Wade;  Treas- 
urer, Miss  M.  A.  Fay.  The  Society  also 
voted  to  invest  $2,000  in  the  fourth  issue 
of  the  Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 


The  Jenkins  School  of  Music 

46  Randwick  Ave.,  Oakland 
MISS  CORA  W.  JENKINS  Director 

Boarding  and  day  pupils  received.  Grad- 
ed course  for  children.  Advanced  Piano- 
forte under  Albert  Elkus,  Leona  Nesbit; 
Violin,  Samuel  Savannah;  'Cello,  Stanislaus 
Bens,  Arthur  Black;  Flute,  Louis  Newbaur; 
Voice,   Percy   Dow. 

Teachers  trained  to  accept  responsible 
positions  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Phone    Piedmont   2993. 


AMERICAN   BOOK  COMPANY 

Publications  that  should  be  in  every  High  School  Library 


List  Prices 

McBrien— America  First  ----- $0'!^ 

Brown   &   Barnes— Art   of   Writing   English....  .— . -.----  1-^ 

Steeves   &  Ristine— Representative  Essays  in   Modern  Thought....l.SU 

Thomas— Study   of   the    Paragraph   -5U 

Southwick— Steps   to   Oratory   -- --- 1-"JJ 

Blakely— Teachers'   Outlines  for  Studies  in  English -au 

Baldwin  &  Paul— English  Poems   x-™ 

Wiswell— How  to  Use   Reference  Books  


60 


Masterpieces  of  the  English  Drama: 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  

William    Congreve    

Ben  Jonson  

Massinger    "~ 

Middleton  /u 

Webster  &  Tourneur  

Rolfe— New  Edition  of  Shakespeare  each 

Rivenburg — Review  of  Algebra -- i'cYj" 

Raymond— Plane   Surveying  for  use  in  the  classroom  and  field, 
with   tables    


.70 
.70 
.70 
.70 


.70 

.56 
.36 

3.00 


List  Prices 
Green — Short  History  of  the  English  People.     Revised  and  En- 
larged      2-00 

Ogg — Source  Book  in  Medieval  History  1-50 

Garner — Introduction  to   Political   Science   2.50 

Sutton — Civil   Government  in   California   1-00 

Fish — Development  of  American  Nationality  2.25 

Ames — Textbook  of  General  Physics  3.50 

Coulter-Barnes-Cowles — Textbook   of   Botany.     Morphology  and 

Physiology    2,00 

Ecolong    2.00 

Gray — New  Manual  of  Botany.    Tourist  Edition.     Limp  Leather..  3.00 

Tolman — Hygiene  for  the  Worker 50 

Cleland — Geology;   Physical  and  Historical  3.50 

Dana — Manual  of   Geology  5.0U 

Chamberlain  —  Standards     in     Education,     including     Industrial 

Training L00 

Gillette — Vocational  Education  1.00 

Jones — Sources  of  Interest  in  High  School  English 80 

Halleck — Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture 1.25 

Ham's   Mind  and   Hand  1-25 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


300  East  22nd  Street, 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


Chicago,  Illinois 

BOSTON       ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Represented   by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121  Second  St.,  San  Francisco  252  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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The  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco 


....  The  executive  directory  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  its  first  meeting  after 
the  long  summer  vacation,  August  19,  1918) 
Mr.  A.  Altmann  presiding. 

Miss  1).  A.  I  lobe,  chairman  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Welfare  Committee,  reported  that  the 
money  in  the  Sleator  fund,  $196.87,  the 
money  donated  in  memory  of  Miss  E.  Alma 
Duffy  by  her  sisters,  $100,  with  interest, 
ami  muting  in  all  to  $300.79,  has  been  placed 
in  the  Hibernia  Bank,  in  the  name  of  the 
reachers'  Association.  This  will  be  the 
foundation  for  the  teachers'  loan  fund,  to 
which  all  members  of  the  Association  will 
be  asked  to  contribute. 

Mis-;  Hobe  also  reported  that  her  com- 
mittee had  been  working  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Grade  Teachers'  Association, 
Miss  Edna  Cotrel,  to  devise  some  plan  to 
pay  part  salary  to  teachers  absent  from 
school  on  account  of  illness.  Much  foun- 
dation work  has  been  done  by  this  com- 
mittee, work  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  bear 
fruit  in  the  near  future. 

A  communication  was  received  from  the 
San  Francisco  Council  of  School  Women 
asking  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  called  to  discuss  the  school 
charter  amendment  proposed  by  the  Public 
Education  Society. 

The  Romanic  Teachers'  Association,  a 
societ3  organized  in  San  Francisco,  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
school  department,  was  given  representa- 
tion in  the  Association  by  admitting  its 
president,  .Mr.  F.  Y.  Dupuy  to  membership 
m  the  directory.  Mr.  F.  E.  Perham  presi- 
dent ol  Chapter  No.  1,  Teachers'  League 
ol  America,  was  also  placed  on  the  list  of 
members  of  the  directory. 

Elections  in  the  various  schools  were 
held,  and  the  following  representatives 
chosen  for  the  coming  year: 

\l!rv  X,'?,'  M!SS  ,)'■  ,,:-  Dl"llaP;  Ber"al.  Miss 
Mar>  McQuaid;  Bryant  Cos.,  Francis  A.  C. 
Mooney  BuenaV.sta,  Mrs.  K.  S.  Smith;  Bu^ 
nett,    Miss    A,    Gibson;     Cleveland,   S.   de    Sousa- 

."■>;"/"«• ■  '•■  M-  Shuck;  Cnlumbus,  Miss  C 
L  orlett;  Crocker  Inter..  Mrs.  Burlingame-  Dan- 
g>  Webster,  M.  P  Donnelly;  Denman  Miss 
fcsther  Lawrence;  Douglas,  Miss  Edith  S.  Bush; 
Dudley  Stone.  Natalie  K.  Gambit,.;  Edison  Miss 
Sunonton:  Emerson,  Miss  C.  B."  Bailey.  Ethan 
Allen.  Miss  Mary  I.  Walsh;  Everett,  Mrs.  M  S 
Stuart;  Fairmount,  C.  A.  Davis;  Farragut,  Mrs. 
Grace  Gardner;  Francis  Scott  Key,  Miss  F.  de 
Ghetald,;  Frank  McCoppin,  Miss  Elsie  Sehon; 
franklin,  Mrs  Mary  A.  Cowan;  Fremont,  Miss 
Nora  B  Hanley;  Garfield,  Miss  Olga  von  der 
Leith;  Glen  Park;  Miss  A.  T.  Crowlfy;  Golden 
Gate  Miss  Lydia  Grafe;  Grant.  Miss  Clera  Body; 
Grattan,  Miss  M.  Kmca.d;  Haight,  Miss  E.  M 
Gnmore;  I  lam, If, n.  Miss  Cecelia  Gilchrist;  Han- 
cock, Miss  Margaret  C.  Burke;  Harrison,  Miss 
N-F.Chne;  Hawthorne,  Miss  D.  Cohen;  Hearst, 
;    .;■    ''.,  S,  Haynes;     Henry    Durant,    Miss    lose- 

'."';'  ,k     Aml Horace    Mann,    Miss    Xcllie 

I.  Mahoney;  Irving  M.  Scott,  Frances  Edwards; 
,' !  lck-  M>ss  Frances  R,  Lewis;  I,-,,,  Par- 
ker Miss  I  Rogers;  Jefferson,  Miss  l:  Car- 
michael;  John  Swett,  Mrs.  l.  B.  Schwerin;  |„n- 
Kf™  Serra  >  a  McCarthy;  Kate  Kennedy, 
''  '  ■  '"  ""'"-H:  Lafayette,  Mis,  Agnes 
'    ;"  \-     Laguna    Honda,    Miss    II.    Vanderhiirst; 

•<:  Conte,  Mi-.  \  Boland;  Line, In.  Mrs  |  n 
Mitchell;  I  ongfellow,  Mis-  [rcne  Clark;  Mad- 
';""•  M>ss  I  C  Emmons;  Marshall  Miss  Mar- 
tha Poppe;  Michelangelo,  Miss  Elizabeth  Moore- 
McKinley,  Miss  M.  J.  Henderson;  Mission 
Grammar,  Mi-  Rose  Fitz  Sim,,,,,,,,,  Monroe 
Miss  \,„:,  E.  Hussej  ;  Moulder,  Mrs  Eva  s' 
Hackett;    Noe  Valley,  Miss    \    T    Crowlej     <  ),','- 


enlal,  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith;  Pacific  Heights,  Miss 
Frances  G.  Cook;  Patrick  Henry,  Miss  A.  M. 
Daws;  Paul  Revere,  Miss  May  Quinn;  Portola, 
Miss  Pauline  Des  Roches;  Redding,  Miss  R.  F. 
Lewis;  Rochambeau,  Miss  Hughes;  Roosevelt, 
Miss  Bullard;  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Miss  Gertrude 
Dowdall;  Sheridan,  Miss  L.  Ruth  Haskins;  Sher- 
man. Miss  N.  Sullivan;  Spring  Valley,  Miss  N. 
Williams;  Starr  King,  Miss  V.  C.  Johnson; 
Sunny  side.  Miss  Margaret  Croak;  Sutro,  Miss 
Kate  L.  McNamara;  Visitacion,  Miss  A.  Dailey; 
Washington  Gr.,  Miss  A.  E.  Casey;  Washington 
Irving,  Miss  Ella  Nelson;  Winfield  Scott,  Mrs. 
.Margaret  Gates;  Yerba  Buena,  Miss  A.  M.  Fo- 
ley;  Girls'  High,  Miss  Evelyn  D.  Armer;  Lowell 
High,  Thaddeus  H.  Rhodes;  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Miss  Georgia  Hawkins;  Mission 
High,  Miss  Eugenie  Lacoste;  Polytechnic  High, 
E.  F.  Blayney,  Home  Economics,  Miss  C.  A. 
Ballinger;  Supervisors,  A.  Altmann;  Special 
Subjects,  Miss  Estelle  Carpenter;  Hamilton 
Evening,  Miss  Sara  C.  Burnett;  Lincoln  even- 
ing,  Mrs.    P.   S.   Eaton. 

The  following  principals  were  chosen 
to  represent  the  principals  of  elementary 
schools  at  the  Governing  Council ; 

Mrs.  K.  F.  Brogan,  Miss  L.  F.  Bray, 
Miss  Josephine  Saunders,  Miss  Pauline 
Hart,  Miss  Nellie  Gallagher,  Miss  Alice 
R.  Power,  Miss  K.  H.  Crowley,  Miss  Mary 
Scherer,  Miss  Dorothy  Vogelsang. 
.  Mr.  Cecil  Mark  was  chosen  by  the  prin- 
cipals of  intermediate  schools  to  represent 
them. 

A  general  meeting-  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  in  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
Thursday,  August  22,  1918,  President  Alt- 
mann in  the  chair. 

The  president  stated  that  the  meeting 
had  been  called  at  the  request  of  the  San 
Francisco  Council  of  School  Women  to 
discuss  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
charter. 

Miss  Anne  Duffy,  president  of  the  Coun- 
cil, in  a  stirring  speech,  stated  that  no  one 
is  so  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
schools  as  the  teachers,  who  know  that  the 
schools  are  not  perfect.  Their  faults  and 
their  merits  are  better  known  to  the  teach- 
ers than  to  any  one  else. 

When  the  Public  Education  Society  was 
organized  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bet- 
tering the  schools,  the  teachers  waited  in 
hope  that  some  worthy  amendments  to  the 
charter   would   be    presented. 

The  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"Whereas  a  certain  proposed  charter  amend- 
ment, providing  for  the  reorganization  and  con- 
duct of  the  scheel  department,  now  being  placed 
before  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  is  vicious 
reactionary   and   un-American-    be   it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
ban  I-rancisco,  in  general  meeting  assembled 
denounces  the  same,  and  pledges  itself  to  work 
against    its    adoption." 

Vote  NO  on  the  charter  school  amendment 
because:  ' 


s  un-American,  since  it  practically  exclude 


tion),  not  for  any  physical,  intellectual  or  moral 
disqualification,  but  only  because  of  the  honest 
■-nid  necessary  work  in  which  they  have  been 
employed. 

Il    is   undemocratic,   for   it   states- 

\.  That  the  Board  of  Education  shall  repre- 
sent part  ol  the  community  (instead  of  the 
whole),    and 

B.  That  educators  are  employed  on  behalf  of 
part   .,1    tin-   community    (instead   of  the   whole) 

i  is  designed  to  begel  irregularity,  confusion 
md   graft,   for —     . 


(1)  It  grants  the  Board  of  Education  power 
to  choose  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  but  does 
not  require  that  they  be  competent  to  select  one. 

(2)  It  allows  for  the  appointment  of  any 
number  of  Deputy  Superintendents  the  Board 
of   Education    may   choose   to   appoint. 

(3)  It  gives  the  Board  of  Education  power  to 
fix  the  salaries  of  the  Superintendent  and  this 
indefinite  number  of  deputies  at  any  figure  they 
may  please — it  does  not  even  name   a  maximum. 

(4)  It  makes  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
the  mere  puppet  of  the  Board  of  Education,  for 
"Lie  shall  be  appointed  by  said  Board  and  serve 
during  their  pleasure." 

(5)  It  does  not  demand  expert  or  technical 
training  in  the  Superintendent,  it  merely  provides 
that  he  shall  be   deemed   or  supposed  to  have  it. 

(6)  It  removes  the  present  judicious  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  and  leaves  a  Board  df 
Education,  serving  without  pay,  to  disburse  an- 
nually without  question  more  than  $3,000,000,  of 
the   people's   money. 

It  is  reactionary,  for  whereas  the  tendency  of 
advanced  thought  is  to  return  power  to  the  peo- 
ple(  witness  the  Direct  Primary,,  the  Initiative 
and  Referendum,  the  popular  election  of  United 
States  Senators);  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
is   to   take   it   from   them. 

It  is  politically-  vicious,  for  it  is  wholly  within 
possibility,  even  well  within  probabilty,  that  it 
may  complicate  the  political  situation  intolera- 
bly, since  the  position  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  might  under  this  amendment  become  the 
juiciest  plum  within  the  reach  of  grasping  pol- 
iticians. 

The  chairman  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing Publicity  Committee: 

The  Governing  Council  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  met  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
John  Swett  School,  Tuesday,  September  3, 
1918,  Mr.  A.  Altmann  presiding. 

The  following  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted: 

"That  the  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, represented,  by  its  Governing  Council, 
offers  its  services  to  the  Government  for  any 
assistance  that  may  be  needed  in  registering 
the   drafters   on    September   12,    1918." 

The  following  were  elected  members  of 
the  Executive  Directory  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

Principals  of  Elementary  Schools— Mrs. 
K.  F.  Brogan,  Miss  L.  F.  Bray,  Miss  Ida 
Kervan. 

Teachers  Elected  —  Miss  Margaret  C. 
Burke,   Hancock   School;    Miss   Francis  A. 

C.  Mooney,  Bryant  Cosmopolitan ;  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Stuart,  Everett ;  Miss  Cecilia  Gil- 
christ, Hamilton  Intermediate;    Miss  Eliza 

D.  Keith,  Oriental;  Miss  A.  E.  Casey, 
Washington  Grammar;  T.  H.  Rhodes, 
Lowell  High;  Miss  Georgia  Hawkins,' 
High  School  of  Commerce;  Miss  Evelyn 
D.  Armer,  Girls'  High;  Miss  Nora  Hussey, 
Monroe  School. 

The  September  meeting  of  the  Exec- 
utive Directory  was  held  on  the  sixteenth 
of  the  month  in  the  meeting  room  of  the 
Board   of   Education. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  campaign 
of  defeat  for  school  charter  amendment 
number  37  was  discussed  from  many  an- 
gles. Several  matters  were  brought  up  for 
discussion  by  members  of  the  Directory, 
but  was  postponed,  that  all  effort  may 
be  directed  toward  defeating  the  charter 
amendment. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  were 
unanimously  re-elected  for  the  coming 
year:  President,  A.  Altmann;  vice-presi- 
dent, Miss  Margaret  C.  Burke;  secretary, 
Miss  Frances  A.  C.  Mooney;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Sykes. 

As  there  is  an  emergency  case  to  be  at- 
tended to  by  the  Loan  Fund  Committee, 
the  president  announced  that  he  had  ap- 
pointed as  members  of  the  Teachers'  Wel- 
fare Committee:  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Kelly, 
chairman;     Miss    Sara    C.    Burnett,    Miss 
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Mary   Elliot,   Miss    Louisa   McDermott,   E. 
Y.  Dupuy. 

The  Loan  Fund  Committee  was  organ- 
ized by  electing  five  members.  Two  of  the 
Welfare  Committee  chosen  by  that  com- 
mittee: (1)  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Kelly,  (2) 
Miss  Sara  C.  Burnett.  Three  elected  by 
Executive  Directory:  (3)  Mrs.  Brogan  (a 
grammar  school  principal),  (4)  A.  M.  Cleg- 
horn  (a  high  school  man),  (5)  Miss  A.  J. 
Johnson    (a  primary  school  teacher). 

The  resolution  which  follows  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"Whereas,  the  Teachers'  Loan  Fund,  amount- 
ing to  $300.79,  should  be  increased  to  meet  press- 
ing needs;  it  is  hereby  recommended  by  the 
Executive  Directory  to  the  members  of  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco,  that  a 
voluntary  contribution  of  five  cents  each  teach- 
ing month  be  paid  into  the  Loan  Fund,  and  that 
any  such  payments  be  made  in  the  amount  of 
twenty-five  cents  or  fifty  cents,  at  the  option  of 
the  members;  money  to  be  collected  by  school 
representatives." 

A  meeting  of  the  school  principals,  was 
called  Wednesday,  September  25,  at  which 
President  Altmann  explained  the  manner 
of  conducting  the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 
throughout   the   school    department. 

The  committee  of  seventeen  elected  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  Association  to 
revise  the  Constitution  is  holding  weekly 
meetings  and  hopes  soon  to  have  the  re- 
vised Constitution  ready  to  be  voted  upon 
by  the  teachers. 

FRANCIS  A.  C.  MOONEY,  Sec'y. 

A   MODEL   LETTER  WRITER 


Office  of 

JAMES  E.  REYNOLDS 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools 

B.  T.  Reynolds,  Deputy 


Ventura,  Cal„  Sept.  4,  1918. 
To  Teachers,  Trustees   and   Friends   of  the 

Schools : 

First,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
splendid  piece  of  work  done  by  our  Board 
of  Supervisors  this  year  for  the  elementary 
schools.  You  may  remember  that  the  last 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  making  the  county 
contribution  to  the  elementary  school  fund 
not  less  than  $24  per  pupil,  that  this  bill 
did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, and  therefore  did  not  become  law. 
Then,  because  the  county  high  school  fund 
bill,  requiring  the  counties  to  furnish  $60  a 
pupil  to  the  high  school,  did  become  law, 
very  many  of  the  boards  of  supervisors 
throughout  the  State  immediately  cut  down 
the  amounts  for  the  elementary  schools. 
Our  Board  of  Supervisors  was,  I  believe, 
the  only  one  in  Southern  California  that 
did  not  do  this.  And  this  year  they  have 
voluntarily  raised  the  amount  to  be  fur- 
nished the  elementary  schools  to  the  $24 
provided  by  the  bill  that  did  not  become 
iaw. 

If  anybody  asks  you,  tell  him  that  the 
Ventura  County  Board  of  Supervisors  is 
all  right! 

Next,  you  have  before  you  this  year  what 
looks  to  me  like  the  finest  program  of  local 
institutes  that  has  ever  been  offered  in  the 
county.  The  State  University  is  arranging 
the  program,  which  consists  of  two  musical 
numbers  and  three  lectures,  as  follows: 

1.  University  of  California  Male  Quar- 
tet, with  B.  T.  Robley,  impersonator  and 
reader. 


Some  Reasons  Why  You  Should  Adopt 
WEBSTER'S  EARLY  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

BECAUSE:     It  Is  Interesting 

All  teachers  agree  that  interest  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  First  Year  history.  All  those  who 
have  used  this  text  declare  that  it  excels  in  interest.  In  it  the  story  element  prevails; 
the  personal  side  of  history  is  emphasized;  the  illustrations  are  real  side  lights;  and 
the  evolution  of  constitutions,  accounts  of  wars  and  all  other  dreary  material  are  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

BECAUSE  :     It  Includes  the  Ancient  and  Medieval  Periods 

This  division  of  the  subject  is  rapidly  gaining  in  popularity.  The  plan  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  practically  all  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey;  by  the  States 
cf  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Kansas  and  Utah;  and  by  more  than  one  hundred  schools  in 
California,  including  those  of  Oakland,  Sacramento,   Berkeley  and   San   Francisco. 

BECAUSE  :     It  Emphasizes  the  Personal  Side  of  History 

It  appeals  to  the  sympathy  and  ambition  of  the  students  through  accounts  of  the  lives 
of  the  great  heroes  of  the  past.  It  gives  character  sketches  of  such  men  as  Pericles, 
Alexander  the  Great,  Julius  Caesar,  Justinian,  Mohammed,  Charlemagne,  William  the 
Conqueror,   Hildebrand,   Luther  and  others. 

BECAUSE:     It  Emphasizes  Particularly  the  Bevelopment  of  Civilization 

It  gives  a  complete  chapter  each  to  the  Oriental,  Classical  and  Medieval  civilization. 
The  economic,  social  and  industrial  life  of  the  various  peoples  is  fully  treated.  The 
education,  science,   art,  literature,   religion  and  morality  are  especially  emphasized. 

BECAUSE:     It  Treats  the  Countries  East  of  the  Adriatic 

It  is  the  first  text  to  give  an  adequate  treatment  of  Eastern  Europe.  Besides  the 
Byzantine  Empire  and  its  civilization,  it  gives  an  account  of  the  Serbians,  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  Russians.     It  also  gives  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  Rise  and  Spread  of  Islam. 

YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  THIS  BOOK 

D.  C.  HEATH    &    COMPANY 


565   MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
CHICAGO 


Where  to  Stop  When  in  Los  Angeles 


S  ANGELES 

SFigueroaSts? 

ife  and  Restaurant 

Garage  in  connection 

TakcTaxi  at  Station 
at  our  expense 

LkHoiLADAY  IVej. 

GeolACollmsSc?. 


IOSANGELES 


62&,riGUER0ASTS> 
W*  B.CLARK, Prop. 

'SPKIALWEEKiy-MONTHlY  RMES 

ALL  DEPOT  CARS  PASS  THE  DOOR 

^GARAGE  CONNECTED  -  CAFE'NEXT  DOOR 

yf  "THE  HOUSi  OF  COMFORT 

f    NO  MATTER  HOW  /fiATpK* 

PARTICULAR  YOU  ARE,N0R/Jl',»  l.t.O 
HOW  MUCH  YOU  PAY,  YOU 
CANNOT  OBTAIN  GREATER 
COMFORT  THAN  THIS 
HOUSE  PROVIDES. 


[75%$3.00 


LANE'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE  BUREAU 

Direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lane 

822  West  Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Phones:    Pico   1007.     Home   10743 


2.  Dr.  F.  F.  Nadler:  The  War  and  Ed- 
ucation. 

3.  Dr.  Charles  Louis  Seeger,  pianist; 
Constance  E.  Seeger,  violinist;  Lawrence 
Strauss,  tenor  soloist. 

4.  Prof.  Alexis  S.  Kaun :  Russian  Real- 
ities. (Dr.  Kaun  is  a  native  Russian,  and 
was  professor  in  a  Russian  university  be- 
fore coming  to  our  State  University.) 

5.  Dr.  Silas  Evans,  President  Occidental 
College:   The  New  Citizenship. 

'  As  I  am  asked  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  report  in  New  York  City,  Septem- 
ber 19,  and  shall  be  on  the  high  seas  when 
these  meetings  are  held,  they  will  be  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Reynolds.  May  I  ask  you, 
because  of  this  being  her  first  experience, 
to  do  what  you  can  to  secure  a  good  at- 
tendance, which  always  contributes  to  the 
success  of  the  meetings?    Advertising  fold- 


ers will  be  sent  from  the  University  to  cer- 
tain teachers  who  are  hereby  asked  to  dis- 
tribute them. 

And  so,  for  a  space,  goodbye. 
Yours,  sincerely, 

JAMES  E.  REYNOLDS. 

Hon.  W.  C.  Wood,  candidate  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  and  Com- 
missioner of  Secondary  Education,  address- 
ed the  Collegiate  Alumnae  at  the  Whitcomb 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 28. 

*       *       * 

Superintendent  G.  Vernon  Bennett  of 
Pomona,  California,  has  been  re-elected 
for  four  years,  and  his  salary  increased  to 
$3500.  Mr.  Bennett  will  again  have  charge 
of  the  Evening  School,  which  in  the  past 
has  reached  an  enrollment  of  1200,  or  20 
per  cent  of  the  adult  population  of  the  city. 
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TEXTBOOK    AUTHORS 

Literary  California  (now  in  press),  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Company,  contains  a 
list  of  textbook  authors  who  come  under 
the  California  designation.  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany. 20  Second  street,  have  the  following 
names  listed.  It  certainly  is  evident  that 
State  publications  of  textbooks  do  not  mo- 
nopolize all  of  California's  distinguished 
writers. 

Charles  Mills  Gayley — Professor  of  English   Lit- 
erature.  University  of  California,   Berkeley: 
"Classic   Myths." 
"Poetry   of   the    People." 
"Literary    Criticism"    (Gayley   and    Kurtz). 

Martin     Charles     Flaherty — Associate     Professor 
of    Forensics,    University   of   California: 
"Poetry  of  the    People." 

Lulu    Maude    Chance — Primary    Teacher,    River- 
ide,   Cal if< irnia: 
"Little    Folks    of    Many    Lands." 

Katherine  Chandler — Pacific  Grove,  California: 
"In  The  Reign  of  Coyote." 

Alexis   E.    Frye — Redlands,    California: 
"Books  and    Brook   Basins." 
"Child  and  Nature." 
"Elements  of   Geography." 
"First    Book   in   Geography." 
"First   Steps   in   Geography." 
"Geograria   Elemental." 
"Grammar   School   Geography." 
"Geography   Manual." 
"Home   and   School   Atlas." 
"Home   Geography  and  Type   Studies." 
"Leading  Facts  of  Geography." 
"New    Geography,    Book    One." 

Derrick   N.    Lehmer — Associate    Professor   Math- 
ematics.  University  of  California,    Berkeley: 
"Synthetic    Projective   Geometry." 

Chauncey  Wetmore  Wells — Associate  Professor 
English  Composition,  University  of  California: 
"Prose    Narratives." 

Benjamin  P.  Kurtz — Associate  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish.   University   of   California: 
"Essays  in   Exposition." 

Herbert    E.    Cory — Assistant    Professor    of    Eng- 
lish.  University  of  California: 
"Essays  in    Exposition." 

G.   R.   MacMinn — Instructor   in    English,    Univer- 
sity  of  California: 
"Essays  in   Exposition." 

Lilian     Talbert — Primary      Teacher,       Emerson 
School,    Berkeley,    California: 
"The    Expression    Primer." 

Lew    Ball — Primary    Supervisor,    San    Francisco, 
California: 
"Ball   Primer  and   Manual." 


John    Brewer — Dean    Department    of    Education, 
Los   Angeles  State   Normal   School: 
"Oral    English." 

Frnest    Carroll    Moore — President    Los    Angeles 
State    Normal    School: 
"What    Is    Education?" 
"Fifty   Years   of  American    Education." 

Leon  J.  Richardson — Associate  Professor  of  Lat- 
in.   University    of    California: 
"Helps     to     the     Reading    of     Classical     Latin 
Poetry." 

Roy   T.   Nichols — Acting    Head,    Science    Depart- 
ment,   High    School,    Oakland,    California: 
"Manual    of    Household    Chemistry." 

Hanna    Oehlmann  —  Teacher    of    German,    Fligh 
School,   Alameda,   California: 
"Schritt    for    Schritt." 

O.  J.  Kern — Assistant  Professor  Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation,   University    of    California: 
"Among    Country    Schools." 

Rudolph  Schevill — Head   Romance  Lang.  Depart- 
ment.   University   of   California: 
"First    Reader   in   Spanish." 

F.  H.  Barker — Agent  Allyn  and  Bacon  Company, 
Los    Angeles: 
"Computing  Tables  and   Formulas." 

William  J.   McCoy — Private   Teacher,   Oakland: 
"Cumulative    Harmony." 

Brother    Leo — Professor    English    Language    and 
Literature.   St.   Mary's   College,   Oakland: 
Joint  Author  "Corona  Readers." 

Forrest   Eugene    Spencer — Instructor   in    Spanish, 
University  of   California: 
"Trozos    de    Historia."  , 

A.    L.    Cavanagh — Flead    of    Physics    Department, 
Los   Angeles   High   School: 
"Physics   Laboratory  Manual." 

Claude    M.    Westcott — Head    of    Science    Depart- 
ment.   Hollywood    High    School: 
"Physics   Laboratory   Manual." 

H.    L.    Twining — Head    of    Physics    Department, 
Polytechnic    High    School,   Los   Angeles: 
"Physics   High   Manual." 

E.    B.    Clapp — Professor   of  the    Greek    Language 
and   Literature,   University  of  California: 
"Homer's   Iliad,   Books  XIX-XXIV." 

William    H.    Carruth — Professor    of    Comparative 
Literature,   Stanford  University: 
"Georman    Reader." 

Emilio  Goggio — Professor  of  Languages,  Univer- 
sity of  California  (now  at  Univ.  Washington). 
"Due    Comeedie    Moderne." 

R.   Selden    Rose — Instructor   in    Spanish,    Univer- 
sity of  California: 
"Don   Francisco   de   Quevedo." 

Aida  Fdmonds   Pinney — Oakland,   California: 
"Spanish-English    Conversation." 

Fdward  Gray — Berkeley. 

"Fortuma,  and  El   Placer  de  No  Hacer  Nada." 


COLUMBUS   DAY— OCTOBER   12       HALLOWEEN— OCTOBER  31 

You  Will  Want  Something  New 
for  These  Special  Days 

We  Have  It 


Milton  Bradley  Company 


20  Second  Street 


San  Francisco 


Colbert  Searles — Associate  Professor  of  Romanic 

Languages,    Stanford    University: 

"Le    Cid." 

"Andromauqe." 
Albert    Shiels — City    Superintendent    of    Schools, 

Los   Angeles,    California: 

"City    Arithmetics"    (joint    author    with    Went- 
vvorth-Smith). 
C.  T.  Wright — Teacher  in   Pasadena  High  School, 

Pasadena,    California: 

Library,     Laboratory     and     Field     Manual     in 
Physical    Geography." 
Henry   L.   Cannon — Associate   Professor    History, 

Stanford    University: 

"Reading   References    for   English    History." 
Thomas    E.    Thompson — Superintendent    Schools, 

Monrovia,    California: 

"Minimum    Essentials." 


90 


o 
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of  the  schools  on  the  Pacific  Coast  purchase 
their  supplies   from  the  Stewart  Supply  Co. 

JVHY? 

Our  prices  on  School 
Stationery,  Flags,  Bells, 
Crayon,  Pencils,  Phono- 
graphs, Records,  etc., 
are  the  lowest  consist- 
ent with  Quality  goods. 

ESTABLISHED  32  YEARS 
Send  for  Catalogue 

STEWART 
SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

P.  O.  Drawer  205,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Largest  in  the   West 


TEACHERS'  SALARIES— FROM  L.  A. 
CITY  BULLETIN 

For  the  present  year  the  salary  question 
is  irrevocably  settled.  That  the  schedule 
as  adopted  is  a  poor  makeshift  is  freely 
admitted  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
it.  It  was  a  case  of  making  a  little  money 
go  as  far  as  possible.  The  great  body  of 
the  teachers  get  no  increase  at  all,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  elementary  teachers  get 
none.  Altogether  less  than  nine  hundred 
people  are  affected  by  it,  while  more  than 
a  thousand  long-service  teachers — those 
who  have  been  in  the  department  long 
enough  to  be  thoroughly  mature  and  exper- 
ienced', and  who  have  proven  that  teaching 
is  a  profession  to  them  and  not  a  filler 
between  school  and  marriage — are  aban- 
doned to  their  financial  troubles  now  for  a 
second   time. 

We  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  this 
distribution  of  the  funds.  It  embodies  the 
principle  that  we  ourselves  emphasized, 
namely,  that  the  lowest-paid  teachers  need 
help  the  most.  But  we  do  say  that  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  city  of  the  first  class,  a  city 
that  boasts  that  it  has  the  finest  schools  in 
the  United  States,  that  it  should  now  offer 
the  spectacle  to  the  country  that  it  pays 
its  tramp  labor  better  than  its  common 
school  teachers.  Los  Angeles  is  now  the 
only  large  city  that  we  know  of  that  has 
taken  no  notice  in  its  salary  schedule  of 
the  changed  conditions  under  which  we 
live. 
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V  FOR  A  SINGLE  FEE  *  YOU  JOIN  ALL  OFFICES 
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CHICAGO     NEW  YORK      ..  BALTIMORE  KANSAS  CITY    MO 

STtiNmrM.lL  FLAT  l«0»   BLOO.  MllHSEY    BIBS. NEW  YOKK  LIFE  DUtB. 

ST.  PAUL  CHATTANOOOA.TENN.  SPOKANE.  WASH. 

■    Tchflc  Court  Chambir  of  comhfuce  blob 


'■  EXCHANGE  BANK  BLOB.  • 


For  Teachers  Around  the  Bay! 

Plan  to  Attend  in  the 
REGULAR  FALL  TERM 

of   the 

California  School  of  Arfs  and  Crafts 

STATE-ACCREDITED 

Day,  Evening  or  Saturday  Classes  in 

Water  Color 
Charcoal  Drawing 
Plant  Analysis 
Figure  Sketching 
Freehand  and  Perspective 

Every  Saturday  at  9:00  A.  M. 

Evenings — Monday,   Wednesday   and 

Friday— 7:30-9:30 

Write  for   catalog  and   information 

F.  H.  MEYER  Director 

2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  Cal. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common   Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,   Steel   Case,  each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From  50c  to  $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND  SCALP   SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,  Dyeing,  Shampooing,  Electric  and 

Vibratory   Massage  for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence.    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter.    Douglas    2260 


I 


The  Children's  Lark 


t3 
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Hear      (he  mea  -  daw  -  lark, 

A  collection  of  song  themes,    taken 

from  the  songs  of  the   Meadow  Lark  of 

California.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  themes. 

These  words  have  been  written  to  suit  young 

childreu, 


■v — 

Price  50* 

Published    by 

Elite  Mcsic  Co. 

Lob  Altos,  Calif. 


Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 

Send  check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  CaL 


THE  MOTIOGRAPH 

MOVING   PICTURE    MACHINE 

Safest    and    Best    for    Educational    Work 

''Absolutely   Flickerless"  "No    Eye    Strain" 

Demonstrations    Daily    at 

Factory    Branch 

EDWARD   H.   KEMP,    Mgr. 

833    MARKET    STREET        -        SAN    FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 

Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

HASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


IRVIN  S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The   United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Moise-Klinkner  Co. 


369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


WILLIAM    H.    KEITH 

Teacher  of  Singing 

Residence  Studio:    1280  Vallejo  Street 

San  Francisco 


S.  F.  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY 

1818  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TIVOLI 

San  Francisco's  Picture  Palace 

Every  film  a  masterpiece 

Eddy   Street,   near   Powell 


BEST    IN    1835 


TRAat"fci&&rA 


BEST    IN    1918 


MacRorie   &   McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the   University  of   California 
California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,  1918 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK,    NORMAL    ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED   NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 


James  E.  Power 


T.  J.  Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


P 


©WE 


PHONE  PROSPECT  69 


Brinchci 
2750  BROADWAY 

OAKLAND 

1213  LYE  STREET 

FRESNO 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the   skilful    use   of    Nature's    great    remedial   agencies,    and   let   them   plan    and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds — all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send   you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will    tell    you    all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


SPECIAL  SALE! 

All  our  $30.00  Suits  reduced  to  $20.00 
All  our  $35.00  Suits  reduced  to  $25.00 
All  our  $40.00  Suits  reduced  to  $30.00 

Every  order  receives  our  personal 
attention. 

Our   expenses   are   light   and   you    will 
find   our  prices   correspond- 
ingly low 

C.  H.  NEUHAUS  &  CO., 
Merchant  Tailor 

Westbank  Building 

Second  Floor 

830  MARKET  STREET,  Corner  Ellis 

TELEPHONE  GARFIELD  1023 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at    Salaries 
Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 
IN   THE   WORLD 

— California  Offices — 
BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

— Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  mer,  of  integr'tv  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education. 


Bids  Wanted  for  Textbooks  in 
Arithmetic 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of 
California  hereby  invites  authors  or 
publishers  to  submit  sealed  proposals 
<>r  bids  fur  the  sale  or  lease  of  the 
right  to  publish  and  distribute  in  Cali- 
fornia the   following  textbooks: 

Primary  and  advanced  arithmetics 
for  the  elementary  schools. 

.Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the 
above  should  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  at  his  office  in 
Room  707,  Forum  Building,  Sacra- 
mento,  on   or  before  January   1,   1919. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such 
rights,  inclosed  in  a  separate  sealed  en- 
velope addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Hoard,  itemized  according  to  specifi- 
cations, and  marked  "ISids  for  Text- 
books in  Arithmetic,"  may  be  submit- 
ted on  or  before  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
p.   in.  of  January   1,   1919. 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  par- 
ticulars concerning  this  matter  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  at 
Sacramenti  >. 

State  Board  of  Education 

Edward  Hyatt,  Secretary 
Sacramento  California 


MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS 

The  only  complete  stock  on  the  Coast 

Prompt  and  Careful  Service 

Write  for  new  catalog 

No.   917 

Illustrating   our   complete    line   of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

SANITARY    APPLIANCES— SMITH 
HEATING    SYSTEMS 

PLAYGROUND    APPARATUS 

SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 

MANUAL    TRAINING    EQUIPMENT 

C.    F.    W E B E R  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.   LOS  ANGELES 
Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    ST     REET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


San  Francisco 
985   MARKET  STREET 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN   ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School   Officials   can   always   secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or  phone  at  our  expense,   if  mail   is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll. 

Established  1S88  by  C.  C.  Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517   BROCKMAN   BLDG.,   LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones— Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kearny  5959 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association ;  Wm. 
J.  Cooper.  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre- 
tary,   Los   Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M,  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  North- 
rup.   Secretary,   San   Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  Califnroia  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy,  President;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa   Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;       Will     C.     Wood,       Commissioner       Secondary 

State'  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Charles  A.  Whitmore,  Mrs. 
Agnes    Ray,    George   W.    Stone. 
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ON  WHEELS 
Harr  Wagner 

Including  personal  encounters  with  high 
school  principals,  city  and  county  superin- 
tendents, county  librarians  and  others  whose 
business  it  is  to  be  interested  in  books, 
good  and  bad,  and  some  that  are  as  is. 

It  is  a  delight  to  be  "on  the  road"  even 
when  our  railways  are  run  by  McAdoo, 
provided  you  have  an  open  mind  and  an 
open  eye,  plenty  of  expense  money,  and  a 
few  friends  in  each  town.  The  school  men 
and  women  as  a  rule  are  always  cheerful, 
and  greet  you  with  a  smile,  even  if  you 
have  a  "big  hollow  in  your  glad  hand,  if 
service  for  an  honest  or  any  other  kind  of 
a  dollar.  At  Visalia,  for  instance,  I  called 
on  A.  M.  Simons,  principal  of  the  high 
school,  at  12:15,  .as  he  was  going  to  lunch. 
He  had  returned  from  San  Francisco  in  a 
hurry-up  call  for  teachers,  and  had  to  open 
the  first  day  of  the  term  without  breakfast. 
There  I  was  detaining  him  from  lunch.  He 
is  a  big  man,  healthy  and  the  type  that 
should  have  a  big  appetite.  Yet  he  was 
agreeable  and  kind,  and  promised  to  ex- 
amine the  Blakiston  Service  and  Red  Cross 
books  at  5:15.  He  kept  the  appointment. 
Mr.  Simons  is  an  advocate  of  the  county 
unit  system ;  believes  in  community  ser- 
vice, and  has  established  a  tractor  course 
in  connection  with  Farm  Adviser  that  is 
of  unusual  interest.  Men  and  women,  with- 
out age  limit,  are  admitted  to  the  course. 

After  a  pleasant  chat  with  W.  T.  Houk, 
Superintendent    Buckman's    genial    deputy, 


I  called  on  Mrs.  Bessie  Herrman  Twaddle 
of  the  Tulare  Free  County  Library,  and 
found  her  environed  in  books,  maps  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  a  splendid  ser- 
vice that  she  has  built  up  in  the  county. 
After  a  ride  of  twenty  miles  over  a  beau- 
tiful paved  road,  bordered  with  alfalfa 
fields,  orchards  and  garden  homes,  where 
a  few   years   ago   were  the   alkali   plains   of 

TAX   LIMITATION   MEASURES. 

Two  tax  limitation  measures  will  be 
passed  by  the  voters  at  the  November 
election.  One  appears  on  the  ballot  as 
No.   17,  and  the  other  as  No.    18. 

No.  17  is  A.  B.  1013,  which  was  subjected 
to  referendum  because  the  bill  was  so 
crudely  and  hastily  and  imperfectly  drawn 
that  instead  of  accomplishing  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed,  it  would  have 
crippled  and  hampered  the  public  schools, 
inevitably,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  re- 
duce their  efficiency  greatly.  Every  friend 
of  the  public  schools  should  vote  "No"  on 
No.  17. 

No.  18  is  the  initiative  measure  submit- 
ted by  the  California  Teachers'  Association. 
It  contains  the  good  features  of  A.  B.  1013 
and  omits  the  bad  ones.  It  is  at  least  fifty 
times  better  than  A.  B.  1013  as  a  tax  limi- 
tation measure. 

If  it  becomes  law,  it  will  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  taxpayers  by  eliminating  waste, 
and  preventing  extravagance,  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  by  guaranteeing  ade- 
quate income  based  upon  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  average  daily  attendance  from 
year  to  year.  Every  friend  of  the  public 
schools  who  believes  in  tax  limitation,  in 
the  elimination  of  waste,  and  in  economical 
school  administration,  should  vote  "Yes" 
on  No.  18. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  of  fif- 
teen representing  the  California  Teachers' 
Association  to  affect  such  an  organization 
of  the  friends  of  the  public  schools  as  will 
result  in  having  a  worker  in  every  one  of 
the  6,303  election  precincts  in  the  State  on 
election  day,  and  to  secure  the  distribution 
of  the  literature  to  every  voter  prior  to  elec- 
tion day,  urging  all  to  vote  "No"  on  No. 
17,  and  to  vote  "Yes"  on  No.  18. 

Both  measures  are  very  long  and  hard 
to  understand.  Some  may  fear  to  vote  for 
No.  18  because  of  the  popular  notion  that 
initiative  measures  may  be  amended  only 
by  an  initiative.  This  fear  is  groundless, 
because  No.  18  contains  a  provision  author- 
izing the  legislature  to  amend  it  from  time 
to  time.  MARK  KEPPEL, 

Chairman  Committee. 

the  despised  Goshen,  we  arrived  in  Kings 
county.  This  is  the  county  that  James  W. 
Graham  put  on  the  educational  map  some 
years  ago.  J.  E.  Meadows,  the  superin- 
tendent, resigned  not  long  since  to  accept 
the  principalship  of  the  Hanford  _  school, 
and  Miss  Richmond  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him  and  has  no  opponent  in  the 
finals.      I    called   on    Miss    Katherine    Post 


Ferris,  but  unfortunately  she  was  absent. 
Her  charming  deputy,  however,  explained 
the  work  that  was  being  done  in  the  coun- 
ty. At  the  high  school  I  found  J.  L.  Neigh- 
bor, formerly  of  the  Eureka  High  School. 
He  has  the  high  school  thoroughly  organ- 
ized. His  wonderful  shock  of  white  hair 
is  certainly  not  a  camouflage,  for  it  de- 
ceives no  one  as  to  his  youth  and  energy. 
He  has  had  a  successful  career  as  a  high 
school  man,  and  the  work  accomplished  at 
Eureka  made  educational  history  in  North- 
ern   California.  . 

At  Fresno  it  was  a  pleasure  to  round  up 
old  acquaintances  and  friends.  In  the  high 
school  the  principal,  Walter  Smith,  for- 
merly vice-principal  of  the  Mission  High 
School,  San  Francisco,  was  arranging  his 
program  for  the  year.  I  first  knew  the 
Fresno  High  School  when  it  had  less  than 
two  hundred  pupils,  in  the  time  when  Ches- 
ter Rowell  was  the  principal.  The  school 
now  has  near  1500  pupils,  and  is  doing 
junior  college  work.  Principal  Smith  de- 
clares that  war  activities  have  solved  all 
questions  of  discipline.  I  also  met  T.  J. 
Penfield,  the  vice-principal,  and  dean  of 
the  Junior  College.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Penfield  since  he  landed  in  San  Diego  from 
Springfield,  Ohio,  in  1890,  and  have  kept 
in  touch  with  his  battling  career  for  right 
ideals  since  that  time.  In  Vallejo,  in  Vaca- 
ville  and  in  Turlock,  he  has  stood  against 
his  own  interests  for  right  ideals  in  the 
spirit  of  the  community.  His  tenure  has 
always  been  foreshortened  by  his  refusal 
to  "take  things  easy."  It  was  an  unusual 
delight  to  meet  Jerome  O.  Cross  with  the 
clutch  in  and  the  twelve  cylinders  working. 
We  knew  something  of  his  efficiency  as 
secretary  of  the  S.  C.  T.  A.,  but  had  not 
been  in  touch  with  his  executive  work  in 
the  big  and  over-developed  city  of  Fresno. 
He  has  defied  all  survey  makers  who  say 
the  way  to  build  up  a  system  is  to  draft 
the  best  teachers  in  other  districts.  Super- 
intendent Cross  is  careful  to  select  teachers 
and  provide  places  before  June  10th  each 
year,  so  that  no  teacher  will  have  to  give 
up  her  school  during  the  term,  and  does 
not  deliberately  overbid  district  trustees  to 
secure  teachers.  In  other  words,  'he  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  professional  to  rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Mr.  Cross  is  meeting 
the  complex  situation  in  a  city  that  has  far 
outgrown  its  school  facilities  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  is  getting  excellent  results. 

The  new  superintendent-elect  of  Fresno 
county  is  C.  W.  Edwards.  He  was  born  at 
Visalia,  attended  the  public  schools,  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  California,  and  for 
seventeen  years  has  been  in  the.  Fresno 
schools,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
the  efficient  principal  of  the  Lowell  School. 
He  is  a  man  of  pleasing  personality,  and 
will  undoubtedly  take  high  rank  among  the 
educational  leaders  of  the  State.  Fresno 
City  is  noted  for  its  grammar  school  prin- 
cipals. I  had  a  delightful  evening  at  the 
Hotel  Fresno  with  J.  J.  Duvall,  who  pub- 
lished the  best  and  most  teachable  outlines 
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of  civil  government  simplified,  and  F.  M. 
Lane,  who  is  one  of  the  live-wire  school 
men  of  the  State  and  who  is  always  on  the 
watch-tower,  not  to  protect  his  own  inter- 
ests, but  the  interest  of  every  elementary 
I  teacher.  1  le  is  one  of  the  few  school 
men  who  has  accumulated  a  competency, 
and  takes  great  pleasure  in  a  valuable  and 
highly  productive  ranch  near  Fresno.  I 
also  called  on  C.  T.  Cearley,  who  is  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  best  book  and  stationery 
stores  in  the  entire  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  the  Liberty  Loan 
drive,  but  like  all  men  who  achieve,  he 
had  time  to  spare.  The  average  man  in 
business  is  always  busy,  but  the  genius  is 
r  of  his  time.  Mr.  Cearley  is  one  of 
1  have  met  in  my  pcrapateter 
travels  w  ho  has  the  charm  of  personality 
without  being  over-mellow,  as  tempera- 
mental as  a  poet,  and  as  clean  and  square 
in  business  as  the  best  of  them. 

At  Madera  I  found  the  most  attractive 
library  building,  and  Miss  Mary  Glock,  the 
librarian,  giving  splendid  service  to  the 
schools  and  the  people.  The  county  of  Ma- 
dera certainly  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
library  service.  Craig  Cunningham,  the 
county  superintendent,  who  was  re-elected 
with  practically  no  opposition,  was  aiding 
in  lining  up  advance  subscriptions  to  the 
Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  so  that  Madera  coun- 
ty would  be  found  to  have  its  quota. 

At  Merced  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
A.  \Y.  Meanv,  the  principal  of  the  high 
school,  who  was  trained  in  the  public 
schools  of  Merced,  graduated  from  the  high 
school  and  educated  at  the  University  of 
California,  and  is  now  the  efficient  princi- 
pal. He  has  proven  that  a  teacher  has 
honor  even  in  his  own  county.  Mr.  Cole, 
the  science  teacher,  is  also  a  man  who  is 
doing  more  than  marking  time.  Miss  Win- 
ifred Bigley,  the  county  librarian,  is  a  stu- 
dent of  the  needs  of  her  community.  She 
also  has  the  executive  ability  to  "carry  on". 
It  was  certainly  a  delightful  surprise  to 
find  so  extensive  and  well  equipped  library 
in  a  town  the  size  of  Merced. 

At  Turlock,  J.  Perry  Ratzel,  a  man  who 
does  team  work  by  himself — in  other  words 
he  is  individualistic — is  a  man  whose  im- 
pressions  are  formed  from  within,  and 
whose  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong  are 
keen  and  decisive.  He  is  not  influenced  by 
his  environment  nor  self-interest. 

From  Turlock  to  Ceres  is  a  most  de- 
lightful stretch  of  country.  I  immediately 
looked  up  J.  A.  Wagener,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  Stanislaus,  now  a 
prosperous  citizen  of  this  place.  He  has  a 
picturesque  Spanish  type  of  house,  owns 
a  productive  fruit  ranch,  is  city  clerk,  and 
of  course  owner  of  a  Ford.  He  has  a  son 
"over  there",  and  when  all  is  told  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  best  type  of  Amer- 
itizen.  It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that 
after  his  uplifting  and  forward  looking 
work  as  school  superintendent,  the  State 
did  nol  have  a  contribution  of  his  services. 
Mr.  Wagener  drove  me  to  Ceres  High 
School,  where  August  Grimm  holds  forth 
as  principal.  lie  is  neither  august  nor 
grim,  but  an  interesting  and  efficient  School 
master  wln.se  work  is  well  in  hand.  A 
ride    through    peach    orchards,    olive    trees, 

3,    vineyards,    alfalfa    field 
mead-  tfodestO  and   then  bark   ti 

Francisco   ended    the   trip.      I    am    a 
man.  and   yet    I    have   seen    in   my   genera- 
not    yet    run,    the    great    level    plains 


of  yellow  waving  wheat  and  hog  wallow 
land,  alive  with  jack  rabbits,  change  to  in- 
tensive  gardens   and   orchards   and   bunga- 


SCHOOL   ELECTION,   TUESDAY,   NO- 
VEMBER 5,   1918 

Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction — 

Edward   Ilvatt   (incumbent). 

Will  C.  Wood. 

County  Superintendents — The  following 
won  in  the  primaries  and  have  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  final  election  : 

Geo.  W.  Frick,  Alameda;  Mrs.  Sabra 
Greenhalge,  Amador;  Perle  Sanderson,  Co- 
lusa: W.  H.  Hanlon.  Contra  Costa;  S.  M. 
Chaney,  Glenn;  James  B.  Davidson,  Alarm  ; 
Geo.  Schultzberg,  Monterey ;  Lena  Jackson, 
Xapa  ;  Irene  Burns,  Placer;  Mrs.  Kate  Don- 
nelly, Plumas;  Raymond  Cree,  Riverside; 
W.  J.  Cagney,  San  Benito;  Minnie  V. 
Lehner,  Santa  Barbara;  Grace  Stanley,  San 
Bernardino;  John  A.  Aenderson,  San  Joa- 
quin ;  Roy  Cloud,  San  Mateo ;  Lizzie  Vaga- 
ries, Sutter ;  G.  P.  Morgan,  Tuolumne ; 
James  A.  Reynolds,  Ventura;  Harriet  S. 
Lee,  Yolo;  Jos.  M.  Hamilton,  Deb  Norte; 
Minerva  Ferguson,  Lake;  A.  Roncovieri, 
San  Francisco;  A.  F.  Shibley,  Imperial; 
Belle  Alexander,  Sierra,  and  Charlotte  Cun- 
ningham, Shasta ;  E.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Eldo- 
rado;  C.  W.  Edwards,  Fresno;  L.  E.  Chen- 
owith,  Kern-;  Miss  M.  L.  Richmond,  Kings; 
Roy  Good,  Mendocino;  Elizabeth  Richards, 
Nevada ;  R.  P.  Mitchell,  Orange ;  Carolyn 
Webb,  Sacramento;  J.  F.  West,  San  Diego; 
D.  H.  White,  Solano;  A.  G.  Elmore,  Stan- 
is  laus;  Jennie  Malaley,  Yuba;  John  L. 
Dexter,  Mariposa;  Robert  L.  Bird,  San 
Luis  Obispo;  Mrs.  Belle  Gribi,  Merced; 
Teresa  Riverera,   Calaveras. 

There  will  be  contests  in  the  following 
counties:  Santa  Clara,  with  D.  T.  Bateman 
in  the  lead ;  in  Tulare,  with  J.  E.  Buckman, 
incumbent,  high  man ;  in  Sonoma,  Ben  Bal- 
lard and  Ida  Marshall  are  contestants;  in 
Santa  Cruz,  Miss  Young  and  Miss  Morgan. 
^       ^       ^ 

The  Santa  Ana  High  School,  D.  K.  Ham- 
.  mond,  principal,  opened  with  thirteen  new 
teachers  in  the  faculty. 

^       %       % 

The  San  Diego  County  Teachers'  Club 
held  an  important  meeting  on  October  6th. 
Will  C.  Wood  was  introduced  by  Superin- 
tendent Guy  V.  Whaley.  W.  A.  Pratt,  of 
the  Coronado  High  School,  presided.  The 
legislative  committee  consists  of  Dr.  E.  L. 
Hardy,  J.  T.  West,  Harry  O.  Wise,  Miss 
Marks,  and  Miss  Phillips. 
*       *       * 

The  Stewart  Supply  Company  of  Stockton  has 
recently  remodeled  and  enlarged  their  store  at 
520  E.  Main  street.  A  well  appointed  phono- 
graph department  has  been  installed  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Willis  S.  Storms,  formerly 
sales  manager  of  the  Edison  Shop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

"The  rapid  adaption  of  the  talking  machine  in 
the  school  has  necessitated  our  preparing  on  a 
large  scale  to  serve  the  schools  properly,"  writes 
Mr.  Storms.  "With  this  end  in  view,  we  are 
carrying  the  Edison  and  Columbia  nhonographs 
and  complete  catalogue  of  records.  Several  dem- 
onstration rooms  have  been  built  to  accommo- 
date our  customers. 

"In  all  schools,  and  particularly  in  the  rural 
schools,  the  phonograph  has  become  indispen- 
sable. The  phonograph  is  a  most  versatile  in- 
strument: penmanship,  calisthenics,  marching, 
folk  dancing  and  oratory  are  only  a  few  of  the 
things  that  may  be  taught  with  the  phonograph. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  phono- 
graph will  be  a  nart  of  the  equipment  of  all 
schools,    and    the    Stewart    Supply    Company,    hav- 


ing specialized  in  this  subject,  would  be  pleased 
to  render  all  possible  assistance,  and  to  advise 
concerning  installation  of  instruments  or  selec- 
tion of  records." 

*        *        * 

The  Children  of  France,  published  by 
Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  a 
book  of  stories  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice 
of  youthful  patriots  in  France  during  the 
great  war.  These  are  true  stories  of  heroic 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  children.  There 
is  a  true  spirit  of  sublime  heroism  running 
through  the   whole   book. 


Patriotic  Selections  for  Supplementary 
Reading,  by  Edwin  Dubois  Shurter.  Lloyd 
Adams  Noble,  publisher,  31  West  Fifteenth 
street,  New  York  City.  This  book  con- 
tains several  hundred  new  selections,  and 
are  divided  into  Part  I,  Prose;  Part  II, 
Poetry.  Cloth  $1 ;  paper,  50  cents.  Three 
thousand  copies  were  purchased  for  the 
Texas   schools. 


Profitable  Vocations  for  Boys,  by  E.  W. 
Weaver,  of  Buffalo,  and  J.  Frank  Byler, 
of  Philadelphia,  is  a  new  book  published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  Company.  This  book 
contains  over  fifty  separate  chapters  on 
fifty  different  vocations  for  boys,  from 
metal  trades  to  journalism.  It  is  an  un- 
usually well  edited  and  written  book.  It 
is  a  book  that  teachers  interested  in  the 
subject  should  examine  at   once. 


Mon  Petit  Trott  is  a  modern  French 
reader  by  Leopold  Cardon.  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company,  publishers.  This  book  gives 
24  lessons  and  should  be  in  demand  by 
those  who  desire  to  study  French. 


Son  of  the  Middle  Border,  by  Hamlin 
Garland.  Macmillan  Company,  publishers, 
609  Mission  street,  San  Francisco  and  New 
York.  This  is  an  autobiography  of  Ham- 
lin Garland,  whose  "Main  Travelled  Roads" 
and  other  books  have  made  literary  his- 
tory. Our  attention  was  first  directed  to 
this  book  by  W.  G.  Hartranft,  of  the  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Company,  who  said  he  had 
read  it  four  times.  He  read  extracts  of 
it  to  the  members  of  the  Sequoia  Club  that 
showed  deep  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion. The  book  is  really  great.  It  has  a 
quality  that  is  rare  in  books  and  will  live 
long  after  the  best  sellers  have  been  for- 
gotton.  It  requires  great  art  for  an  author, 
without  a  plot,  without  a  battle-scarred 
background,  without  a  heroic  environment, 
to  hold  the  average  reader.  Hamlin  Gar- 
land does  this  in  "The  Son  of  the  Middle 
Border."  It  is  a  great  book.  The  "Son  of 
the  Middle  Border"  will  especially  appeal 
to  California  readers  for  the  interesting 
comment  on  Joaquin  Miller  and  other  no- 
table people  and  places  in  the  Golden  State. 
*       *       * 

THE    THOMPSON    READERS 

This  series  of  readers  consist  of  a  man- 
ual, a  word  builder,  and  books  1,  2,  3,  4. 
It  is  a  complete  presentation  of  the  subject 
of  reading.  John  G.  Thompson,  the  author, 
is  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Fitcbburg,  Mass.,  and  a  brother  of  T.  E. 
Thompson  of  Monrovia,  and  of  minimum 
essentials  fame.  President  Thompson  was 
assisted  in  the  work  by  Miss  Inez  Big- 
wood  of  the  primary  department  of  the 
Normal.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston 
and  San  Francisco,  publishers.  The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  books  are  first  all 
materials  from  literature— legend,  myth,  hero 
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story,  fairy  tale  and  rhyme.  The  material 
is  practically  all  new,  not  found  in  other 
American  readers.  The  most  interesting 
feature  is  the  use  of  rythm  in  teaching 
word  groups.  The  Jack  and  Jill  rhymes 
and  the  parodies  give  a  new  angle  to  the 
oral  expression  of  children,  and  awake  keen 
interest.  There  is  not  too  much,  not  too 
little,  of  any  of  these  best  phases  of  mod- 
ern pedagogy  in  reading.  Another  special 
feature  is  the  splendid  selection  of  numer- 
ous Scandinavian  folk  stories.  TJie  me- 
chanical make-up  of  the  readers  is  not 
gaudy,  but  very  attractive.  The  entire  set 
is  worth  very  careful  study.  This  series 
of  readers  will  be  especially  adapted  to 
our  California   needs. 


The  Goose  Quill — A  Third-Grade  Lan- 
guage Book,  by  Louise  Robinson.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston  and  San  Francisco, 
publishers.  Miss  Robinson  is  in  the  Louise 
M.  Alcott  School,  Boston,  and  prepared 
this  book  from  a  third-grade  syllabus  on 
teaching  language,  prepared  by  fifteen  hun- 
dred teachers.  The  Goose  Quill  is  a  unique 
title,  and  is  appropriate  for  a  language 
book,  and  means  much  more  than  the 
steel  or  fountain  pen.  There  is  need  of 
books  for  the  third  grade  in  language  work 
and  this  book   is   therefore   essential. 


Lippincott's  Home  Manuals — Home  and 
Community  Hygiene — A  Textbook  of  Per- 
sonal Health,  by  Jean  Broadhurst.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  This 
book  is  dedicated  to  nurses,  teachers  and 
mothers  of  America.  This  is  the  most 
complete  book  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It 
treats  of  food,  milk,  water,  air,  schools, 
middle  age,  mental  hyg'iene,  military  hy- 
giene, health  education,  etc.  The  book 
contains  400  pages,  118  illustrations. 


The  American  Spirit — A  Basis  for  World 
Democracy,  is  a  reader  of  unusual  merit, 
and  is  edited  with  a  true  interpretation  of 
the  spirit  of  today,  by  Paul  Monroe  and 
Irving  E.  Miller,  and  published  by  the 
World  Book  Company.  The  book  opens 
with  Joaquin  Miller's  Columbus,  and  an- 
other poem  that  has  been  very  little  ap- 
preciated, but  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  its  line,  called  "The  Exodus 
from  Oregon."  The  book  contains  332 
pages.  Caspar  Hodgson,  who  is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  World  Book  Company,  is  to 
congratulated  in  publishing  a  book  that 
will  have  much  influence  on  the  real  pa- 
triotic development  of  the  ideals  of  our 
Republic. 


COMPARISONS     OF    AVERAGE    ATTEND- 
ANCE   IN    HIGH    SCHOOLS    OF    1917 
WITH  THAT  OF  1918,  SHOWING 
THE  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 
BY  COUNTIES 

By  Job   Wood,   Jr. 


County 

Alameda  ..... 

Alpine   

Amador    

1917 
6,749 

192 

1918 
7,544 

192 
714 

97 
168 
782 

57 
107 
2,560 
249 
782 
678 
162 
871 

Gain 
795 

9 

17 

242 
26 
29 

4 
138 

Loss 

Butte  

705 

126 

29 

Colusa  

189 

21 

Contra   Costa   

765 

Del    Norte   

60 

3 

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

108 
2,318 

1 

223 

Humboldt    

Imperial   

753 
690 

12 

Inyo  

Kern    

158 
733 

Kings    

404 

367 

155 

153 

107 

110 

18  776 

19,002 
205 

Madera   

174 

465 

466 

Mariposa    

21 
552 

20 
.    549 

Merced    

377 
.    ..      139 

398 

155 

Monterey   

Napa   

489 
375 

513 
554 

347 

344 

Orange    

1,750 
334 

1,854 
356 

32 

34 

1,264 

1,324 

1,626 

1,583 
148 

172 

San   Bernardino 

1,807 
2,417 

1,990 
2,553 

San    Francisco   

5,074 

4,999 

37 

2 

3 

226 

31 

1 

1 

3 

21 

16 

24 

19 

3 

104 

22 

2 

60 

43 

24 

183 

136 

75 

San   Joaquin    1,123 

San    Luis    Obispo 352 

San  Mateo  478 

Santa   Barbara   682 

Santa  Clara  2,325 

Santa  Cruz  653 

Shasta   274 

Sierra    16 

Siskiyou    267 

Solano    565 

Sonoma     1,111 

Stanislaus     992 

Sutter    ...: 101 

Tehama    376 

Trinity    41 

Tulare   1,445 

Tuolumne    194 

Ventura     605 

Yolo    369 

Yuba   272 


Totals   62,865 

Gains  


1,309 
366 
518 
668 

2,242 
674 
274 
27 
237 
541 

1,066 

1,030 

102 

384 

30 

1,392 
190 
569 
364 
248 

64,671 
1,806 


186 
14 
40 


21 


11 


38 
1 


14 
83 


30 
24 
45 


11 
53 

4 
36 

5 
24 


2,408   602 


Important  Announcement 


All  school  books  formerly  handled  by   H.    S.   Crocker   Co., 
have  been  transferred   to   Potter  Brothers  Company. 

The   new  firm  will   install  prompt    and    better    service    to 
schools  and  libraries  in  both  school    and    miscellaneous    books. 

A  full  line  of  new  fiction  and   gift  books   is   on   display   at 
all  times. 


POTTER  BROTHERS  COMPANY 


571   MARKET   STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Bradley  Quality  Books  for  Christmas  Gifts 

The  National  Council  of  Defense  requests  that  Christmas  shopping  be  distributed 
through  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

Once  Upon  a  Time  Animal  Stories 

By  CAROLYN  SHERWIN  BAILEY 
Illustrated  by  Power  O'Malley 

The  animals  in  these  stories  talk,  work  and  play  much  like 
human  beings  and  the  results  of  their  activities  convey  valuable 
moral  lessons. 

Gift  Edition  75  cents 


Flfase  send 

me 

i  copy 

of  Once  Upon 

i  Time  Animal  Stories 

Milton  Bradley  Company 


20  Second  Street 


San  Francisco 
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H.  W.  Fairbanks 


PROBLEM  OF  THE  SIERRA  NEVADA 
MOUNTAINS 

How  is  it  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains, though  forming  from  the  earliest 
times  one  of  the  most  serious  barriers  to 
those  wishing  to  reach  California  from  the 
East,  are,  nevertheless,  of  such  vast  im- 
portance that  without  them  great  areas  of 
our  State  must  have  forever  remained  thin- 
ettled   and    poorly    developed? 

Part  I — The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
As  a  Barrier 
:  ion    of   California. 

(  ieneral  arrangement  of  the  mountains 
and  valleys. 

Direction  from  which  most  of  the  set- 
tlers of  California  came. 

How  is  it  that  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains form  such  a  serious  barrier  in  the 
way  of  reaching  the   Great  Valley? 

1.  The  Sierras  form  a  continuous  lofty 
range  extending  for  four  hundred  miles  di- 
rectly across  the  main   emigrant  trail 

2.  The  Sierras  have  a  steep  eastern  slope 
while  the  western  one  is  gentle. 

3.  There  are  no  low  gaps  or  passes  such 
as  the  South  Pass  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

4.  Deep,  narrow  canons  mike  it  impossi- 
ble to  follow  the  streams. 

5.  The  mountain  crest  is  covered  with 
snow  for  more  than  half  the  year. 

Could  the  Great  Valley  have  been  reach- 
ed by  going  around  the  Sierras? 

1.  On  the  north  the  Sierras  connect  with 
the  Cascade  Range. 

2.  On  the  south  the  Sierras  are  joined  to 
the  Coast  Ranges. 

3.  The  only  easy  route  into  the  Great 
Valley  lay  up  the  Sacramento  River  from 
San   Francisco  Bay. 

1  tow  did  the  double  barrier  of  desert  and 
mountain  add  to  the  difficulties  of  reaching 
the  Great  Valley  from  the  east? 

1.  The  deserts  of  Nevada  were  danger- 
ous to  cross  in  summer. 

2.  Cold  and  snows  made  it  impossible 
to  pass  the  summit  of  the  Sierras  in  winter. 

What  terrible  experience  did  the  Donner 
party  have  trying  to  cross  the  Sierras  in 
winter? 

What  happened  to  another  party  trying 
to  reach  the  Great  Valley  by  going  around 
the  mountains  and  through  a  region  now 
known  as  Death  Valley? 

What  different  motives  have  guided  peo- 
ple in  their  attempts  to  pick  out  routes 
across  the  Sierras  ? 

1.  Routes  where  the  snow  did  not  trouble. 

2.  Routes  by  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
build  wagon  roads. 

What  can  we  say  of  the  different  Sierra 
Passes   and   the   advantages   and    disadvan- 
of  each? 

1.  Donner  Pass  is  high  and  snowy,  but 
not  very  diffii  ull 

2.  Beckwith  I 'ass  in  lower,  but  the  main 
crest  to  the  west  is  difficult   to  cross. 

3.  Carson  Pass  is  south  of  Donner  Pass 
and  is  higher  and  more  snowy. 

4.  The  Sonora  Pass  is  >till  higher  and 
available  for  use  only  four  months  in  the 
yi'.ir   because   df   snow. 

5.  Walter    Pass    is    easy    to    reach    from 

■in   side,   but   impassible   canons  lie 
he  west. 


6.  Long  desert  journeys  were  required 
to  reach  either  Tehachapai  or  Tejon,  Pass 
at  the  southern  end   of  the  Sierras. 

Why  are  there  no  easy  passes  at  the 
heads  of  either  the  Kern,  Kings  or  San 
Joaquin  Rivers.? 

1.  These  rivers  rise  in  the  highest  parts 
of  the  range. 

2.  The  mountains  through  which  they 
flow  are  very  rugged. 

What  were  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the 
Great  Valley  to  the  north  of  the  Sierras? 

1.  The  direct  route  from  western  Oregon 
lies  across  steep,  rugged  mountains. 

2.  Lassen  trail  was  opened  up  across  the 
volcanic  plateau  in  northeastern  California, 
but  it  is  difficult  traveling  over  the  lava. 

What  has  guided  the  railroads  in  their 
choice  of  routes  across  the  Sierras? 

1.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  was  built 
through  Donner  Pass  because  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains  were  not  as  steep  as  far- 
ther south  and  the  pass  lay  on  the  direct 
route  east. 

2.  The  Western  Pacific  built  through 
Beckwith  Pass  because  this  is  the  lowest 
and  least  snowy  pass  in  the  Northern 
Sierras. 

Are  there  any  other  passes  that  can  be 
used  by  railroads. 

1.  It  is  possible  to  build  through  Mam- 
moth Pass  at  the  head  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin River. 

2.  A  railroad  will  doubtless  some  time  be 
built  through  Walker  Pass  and  down  the 
Kern  River. 

3.  The  Tehachapai  Pass  near  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  Sierras  is  occupied  by  two 
railroads. 

4.  Tejon  Pass,  where  the  Sierras  meet 
the  Coast  Ranges,  will  some  time  be  occu- 
pied by  a  railroad. 

What  was  the  chief  object  in  building 
the  State  Highway  across  the  high  Sierras 
at  Tioga  Pass  east  of  the  Yosemite  Valley? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  trails  across 
the  higher  Sierra  passes? 

1.  Afford  access  to  beautiful  scenery, 
where  it  is  impossible  to  build  wagon  roads. 

2.  Afford  opportunity  to  carry  goods  over 
the  mountains   on  pack  animals. 

What  can  we  say  of  the  barrier  which 
the  Sierras  still  present  to  overland  trade? 

1.  The  Sierras  lie  directly  across  the  trade 
route  east  from  San  Francisco  Bay. 

2.  Steep  grades  and  winter  snows  inter- 
fere with  traffic. 

3.  The  boring  of  tunnels  through  these 
mountains  will  some  thne  make  their  pas- 
sage easier. 

What  would  have  been  the  effect  upon 
travel  if  the  Sierras  had  extended  east  and 
west  instead  of  north  and  south? 

1.  Roads  could  have  followed  the  valleys 
upon  either  side  of  the  mountains. 

2.  The  desert  regions  would  not  have 
been  as  hot  and  dry  as  they  are. 

Part  II— The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains   as 

a  Necessity  for  the  Development 

of  the  Great  Valley 

What  effect  has  the  direction  of  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Pacific  Slope  upon 
the  climate  of  the  lands  to  the  east  of  them? 

1.  The  mountains  interfere  with  the  pas- 
sage   inland    of    the    cool    ocean    winds,    so 


that  the  interior  is  hotter  in  summer  and 
cooler  in  winter  than  it  otherwise  -would  be. 

2.  The  mountain  ranges  lie  across  the 
paths  of  the  storms,  so  that  they  receive 
heavy  rains  on  their  seaward  slopes,  while 
the  regions  to  the  east  are  dry. 

What  is  the  influence  of  the  lofty  Sierras 
upon  the  rainfall? 

1.  The  cold  air  over  the  mountain  tops! 
greatly   increases   the   rainfall. 

2.  The  air  is  so  cold  that  the  most  of 
the  moisture  falls  as  snow. 

What  do  we  think  might  be  the  climatic 
condition  of  the  Great  Valley  and  the  re- 
gion to  the  east  if  there  were  no  Sierras? 

1.  The  region  would  be  dry  and  desert-like. 

2.  There  would  be  no  rivers  to  afford 
water  for  irrigation. 

What  in  general  are  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  Great  Valley,  some  of  which 
we  can  learn  from  the  map? 

1.  The  Great  Valley  possesses  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  nearly  level  land. 

2.  There  are  many  kinds  of  soil  which 
are  generally  rich  and  productive. 

3.  The  valley  has  a  warm  climate  and  a 
part  is  semi-desert. 

4.  The  Great  Valley  is  easily  reached 
through  its  outlet  to  San  Francisco  Bay. 

What  great  lack  of  the  valley  must  be 
overcome  before  it  can  become  densely 
populated? 

1.  Irrigation  systems  must  be  constructed. 

2.  Wells  must  be  bored  and  pumping 
plants  established. 

Why  do  the  people  of  the  Great  Valley 
look  to  the  Sierras  rather  than  to  the  coast 
ranges  for  their  water  supply? 

1.  The  Sierras  are  far  higher  and  receive 
heavier  rainfall. 

2.  The  long  slope  of  the  Sierras  is  to- 
ward the  valley  and  it  thus  receives  more 
than  the  short  slope  of  the  coast  ranges. 

What  other  influence  have  the  Sierras 
upon  the  water  supply  of  the  valley? 

1.  The  Sierras  are  so  high  that  most  of 
the  moisture  falls  as  snow. 

2.  The  snows  remain  until  summer  and 
thus  keep  alive  the  streams  which  would 
otherwise  become  small  when  water  was 
needed  most. 

What  other  people  do  the  Sierras  supply 
with  water  than  those  living  in  the  Great 
Valley? 

1.  Water  is  needed  for  irrigation  in  the 
valleys  lying  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
mountains. 

2.  A  great  acqueduct  carries  water  to 
Los  Angeles  in  Southern  California. 

3.  Another  acqueduct  is  being  construct- 
ed to  carry  water  to  San  Francisco. 

What  other  use  have  the  streams  of  the 
Sierras  than  affording  water  for  irrigation? 

1.  While  in  the  mountains  the  streams 
afford  power  for  generating  electricity. 

2.  In  the  valley  the  rivers  may  be  used 
as  hig'hways. 

Of  what  use  are  the  vast  forests  which 
cover  the  slopes  of  the  Sierras?  . 

1.  The  Great  Valley  is  in  most  places 
treeless  and  the  people  require  both  fuel 
and  lumber. 

2.  The  forest  growth  aids  in  holding  back 
the  water  for  summer  use. 

How  can  we  account  for  such  valuable 
forests  in  this  region? 

1.  The  abundant  rainfall  favors  growth 
of  trees. 

2.  Many  of  the  slopes  are  gentle,  so  the 
trees   find  soil   and  water. 

How  is  it  that  the  Sierras  are  well  adapt- 
ed to  cattle  raising  and  dairying? 
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1.  The  heavy  rains  and  snows  encourage 
the  growth  of  grasses  in  the  summer,  when 
in  the  lower  valleys  they  have  dried  up. 

2.  The  cool  air  is  favorable  to  butter- 
making. 

Why  are  the  Sierras  sought  by  so  many 
people  in   the   summer? 

1.  The  peaks  and  canons  offer  attractive 
scenery. 

2.  The  clear,  bracing  air  and  pure  water 
make  camp  life  delightful. 

How  has  the  way  in  which  the  Sierras 
were  made  partly  determined  their  value 
for  us? 

1.  Long  ago  cracks  or  fissures  were  form- 
ed in  the  rocks  and  in  these  cracks  the  val- 
uable gold  veins  were  formed, 
i  2.  The  gold  from  the  crumbling  rocks 
Evas  washed  into  the  streams  and  there  the 
miners  first  found  it. 

1  3.  When  earthquakes  took  place,  volcan- 
oes were  formed  and  the  mountains  rose  to 
the  great  height  we  now  see  them. 

4.  Snows  fell  on  the  cold  summits  and 
formed  glaciers. 

5.  The  swift  streams  cut  deep  canons, 
such  as  the  Yosemite  and  Kings  Rivers. 

6.  The  glaciers  wore  away  the  rocks  in 
some  places  and  in  the  hollows  thus  made 
are  hundreds  of  beautiful  lakes. 

7.  The  lakes  help  hold  the  water  so 
greatly  needed  by  the   farmer   in  summer. 

What  influence  has  mining  had  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  Great  Valley  and  the 
lower  mountain  slopes  or  foothills? 

1.  Mining  brought  many  thousands  of 
people  who  did  not  think  of  making  homes 
here.     All  they  sought  was   gold. 

2.  Mining  led  the  founding  and  growth 
of  most  of  the  foothill  and  valley  towns. 

What  influence  have  the  Sierras  had  upon 
the  surface  and  soil  of  the  Great  Valley? 

1.  The  Great  Valley  is  a  basin  which  for 
many  thousands  of  years  has  been  filling 
with  earth  and  rock  particles  washed  from 
the  surrounding  mountains. 

2.  A  part  of  the  time  the  valley  has  been 
dry  land,  as  it  is  now.  A  part  of  the  time 
it  has  been  a  lake  or  arm  of  the  ocean. 

3.  In  the  borders  of  the  valley  the  rivers 
from  the  Sierras  have  cut  shallow  channels 
in  the  floor  of  the  valley. 

4.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  valley  the 
rivers  have  formed  delta  deposits.  Some 
of  these  are  still  marshy  and  flooded  at 
high  water. 

5.  The  delta  deposits  of  the  Kings  River 
cut  off  the  southern  end  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  and  so  Tulare  Lake  was 
formed. 

To  what  three  causes  are  due  the  loca- 
tion of  the  cities  of  the  Great  Valley? 

1.  Needs  of  the  early  mining  districts. 

2.  Advantages  of  navigable  streams. 

3.  Fertile  and  well-watered  deltas. 
r   4.  Railroad  junctions. 

=>       *       * 

RESPONSIVE   SERVICE 

Among  the  textbook  publishers  who  went 
over  the  100  per  cent  American  is  the  Gregg 
Publishing  Company.  The  New  York,  Chi- 
cago and  San  Francisco  offices  subscribed 
for  more  than  $150,000  worth  of  bonds. 
The  Pacific  Coast  offices,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Ray- 
mond, manager,  subscribed  personally  for 
$6000  worth  of  bonds.  The  Gregg  Com- 
pany certainly  holds  the  record  for  respond- 
ing in  every  way  to  the  needs  of  the  hour, 
and  are  willing  to  do  team  work  from  na- 
tional affairs  to  service  to  the  smallest 
school  district. 


MY     COUNTRY 
CHAPTER  I 

AMERICA— WHAT  IS  IT? 

What  Children  in  Foreign  Countries  Think 

of  America 

1.  To  many  people  in  other  countries 
the  United  States  is  a  kind  of  fairyland. 
A  poor  English  boy  one  day  told  his 
friends  that  he  was  going  to  America  with 
his  father  and  mother.  They  crowded 
around  to  hear  about  it.  This  is  what  he 
told  them  (notice  how  queerly  he  pro- 
nounced many  of  his  words)  : 

"Yis,  they's  wunnerful  likely  things  over 
there  in  Hammerica,  I'm  told.  I  heer's  'at 
they  spends  all  ther  coppers  for  toffy  and 
such  like  morsels,  havin'  goold  a  plenty — 
real  goold !  Loads  o'  it,  they  saay !  *  *  * 
Everybody  has  a  chance,  too.  Double 
wages  for  very  little  work.  *  *  *  They 
say  the  sun  is  always  out,  too,  and  not 
much   rain !" 

So  sure  was  he  that  America  was  a  boy's 
paradise  that  he  promised  to  send  back 
wonderful  gifts  for  his  friends.  One  girl 
was  to  get  a  fine  gold  watch,  and  when  her 
sister  cried  with  envy  he  said  she  should 
have  a  diamond  pin.  To  several  of  the 
boys  he  promised  barrels  of  apples  and 
candy. 

2.  A  young  Polish  girl  who  had  been  in 
this  country  only  a  little  while  was  asked 
one  day  which  she  liked  better,  America  or 
Poland.  "Oh,  I  love  America,"  she  said. 
"Here  I  can  be  a  noble  princess.  In  Po- 
land there  is  room  for  only  a  few  nobles." 
This  seemed  a  very  strange  answer.  The 
child  was  told  that  there  were  no  princes 
or  princesses  in  America  and  was  asked  to 
explain,  what  she  meant.  "Yes,  there  are 
hundreds  of  nobles  here,"  she  insisted.  "My 
teacher  is  a  princess,  and  one  little  princess 
sits  next  to  me  when  we  recite.  One  day 
my  brother  and  I  took  a  long  walk  and 
passed  a  great  theater,  and  saw  hundreds 
of  nobles." 

3.  After  a  little  questioning  the  girl  ex- 
plained that  in  Poland  the  only  people  who 
dressed  well  and  were  always  smiling  and 
happy  were  the  nobles.  Here  in  America 
her  teacher,  most  of  her  classmates,  and 
most  of  the  people  on  the  streets  wore 
good  clothes  and  smiled  every  day.  So  of 
course  they  must  be  princes  and  princesses. 

4.  It  was  a  Syrian  boy  who  had  an  even 
stranger  idea  of  this  country.  When  asked 
where  America  was,  he  said  he  was  not 
sure,  but  thought  it  was  a  long  way  off, 
where  good  Syrian  boys  went  when  they 
died. 

5.  In  a  school  in  Italy  one  day  the  pu- 
pils were  asked  to  write  about  America. 
This  is  what  one  boy  wrote : 

"America  is  ruled  by  a  president.  All 
the  boys  in  America  are  poor,  but  they  be- 
come very  rich  when  they  grow  up.  The 
men  are  over  six  feet  tall  and  have  large 
noses  and  hollow  cheeks." 

The  teacher,  at  first  greatly  puzzled  to 
understand  how  the  boy  got  this  idea  of 
the  United  States,  finally  remembered  that 
the  class  had  been  reading  about  famous 
men.  They  had  all  been  much  impressed 
to  learn  that  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  his  pov- 
erty, became  one  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
cans. This  boy  had  drawn  the  conclusion 
that  America  was  a  nation  of  Abraham 
Lincolns. 

Did  you  ever  read  a  book  on  Civil  Gov- 
ernment for  children  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth    grades    that    started    out    with    as 


much  promise  as  that  shown  in  the  above 
quotation  taken  from  the  first  page  of  "My 
Country,"  by  Grace  Turkington? 

This  text-book  in  civics  and  patriotism 
for  young  Americans  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  child  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  of  our  land.  Boys  and  girls 
will  love  the  book  and  will  love  their  coun- 
try more  for  reading  it.  Be  sure  and  in- 
clude in  your  next  library  order  a  set  for 
your  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Ginn  &  Company,  the  publishers,  tell  us 
that  they  will  mail  a  copy  of  the  book  on 
approval  to  any  teacher  or  superintendent, 
postage  prepaid,  for  77  cents,  or  will  send 

the  first   58  advance   pages   free   of   charge. 

*  *       * 

THE    SCHOOL    BOARD    MEMBER 

Mark  Keppel,  veteran  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Los  Angeles  county, 
Calif.,   writes  of  school  board  members : 

"My  earliest  recollection  of  a  school  trus- 
tee is  the  picture  of  a  schoolhouse  being 
repaired  during  school  hours  by  two  school 
trustees.  One  was  a  farmer  worth  perhaps 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  having  fifteen 
to  twenty  men  in  his  employ  at  that  time. 
The  other  was  also  a  farmer  worth  per- 
haps a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  with 
fifty  men  in  his  employ,  and  both  having 
their  harvesting  operations  in  full  blast. 
Those  two  men  left  their  private  business 
for  a  whole  day,  and  made  necessary  repairs 
to  the  public  schoolhouse,  without  money 
and  without  price,  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  experience." 

The  scene  which  Mr.  Keppel  recalls  is 
not  unusual.  It  is  repeated  with  variations 
each  year,  in  every  county  throughout  the 
land.  In  the  cities,  too,  we  find  men  leav- 
ing their  busy  offices  and  stores  to  attend 
meetings  and  conferences  of  school  boards. 
Everywhere  the  labor  is  unselfieshly  in  the 
interest  of  the  children — the  future  men 
and  women  of  America.  The  faithful  school 
board  member  is  of  necessity  a  patriot — a 
soldier  of  the  common  good. — School  Board 
Journal   for   October. 

*  *       * 

LIBRARY   SERVICE  FOR   HIGH 
SCHOOLS 

Bulletin  No.  41,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, contains  a  list  of  books  for  high 
schools.  The  books  of  all  the  important 
publishers  are  represented  in  this  bulletin. 
The  time  has  come  when  library  service 
for  high  schools  will  be  systematized  and 
of  value.  Already  in  California  many  pro-, 
gressive  high  schools  have  a  library  fund, 
a  librarian,  and  purchase  new  books  for 
reference,  for  extra  texts  and  general  cul- 
tural reading.  Now  that  the  State  law 
requires  books  not  to  be  sent  as  free  sam- 
ple copies,  and  the  War  Industries  Board 
have  issued  orders  forbidding  free  copies, 
the  high  school  libraries  can  be  of  great 
service  in  purchasing  new  high  school 
books  and  make  them  securable  to  teach- 
ers and  students.  Any  text  issued  by  pub- 
lishers of  established  reputation,  and  any 
text  that  even  an  author  has  faith  enough 
in  to  publish  should  be  at  least  accessible 
to  the  progressive  teacher  who  is  looking 
for  new  ideas.  Of  course,  every  high  school 
teacher  should  have  a  private  library,  but 
in  these  days  of  brief  tenure  a  high  school 
teacher  cannot  find  it  convenient  to  have 
books  that  are  not  actually  essential  to  his 
work.  A  high  school  library  will  help  the 
teachers  to  better  correlate  their  branches 
and  keep  in  touch  with  all  phases  of  the 
educational   work. 
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EXECUTIVE    BUSINESS    MEETING 

St.  Francis  Motel,  Sept.  21,  1918. 

The  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  California  Federation  of  School  Wom- 
en's Clubs  took  place  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel,  San  Francisco,  at  10  a.  m.  Saturday, 
September  21,  1918,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  president,  Miss  Margaret  Burke. 

Representatives  were  present  from  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Sacramento, 
San  Jose  and  San  Mateo. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Miss  Burke  reported  on  behalf  of  Miss 
Power,  chairman  of  the  Extension  Commit- 
tee, regarding  prospective  organizations  at 
Salinas  and  San  Luis  Obispo.  The  Los 
Angeles  Teachers'  Club  feels  it  inadvisable 
to  affiliate  with  the  State  organization  at 
the  present  time  because  of  the  expense 
necessitated  by  sending  delegates.  San 
Diego  teachers,  men  and  women,  have  or- 
ganized in  one  body  and  for  the  present 
feel  they  should  remain  so  organized. 

Miss  Ruth  Swett,  chairman  of  the  Pub- 
licity Committee,  reported  upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the  California  Women's  Committee 
Councils  of  State  and  National  Defense  at 
Mills  College. 

Miss  Burke  introduced  the  subject  of 
school  finances  and  their  sources.  Mrs. 
(  I'Xeill  from  Sacramento  was  asked  to  se- 
cure as  much  information  as  possible.  It 
was  considered  advisable  to  have  this  in- 
formation printed  in  leaflet  form  and  sent 
to  the  various  clubs;  also  to  have  some 
one  speak  on  this  subject  at  the  next  regu- 
lar   meeting. 

After  considerable  discussion  it  was  de- 
cided to  have  this  meeting  during  the  af- 
ternoon of  November  16,  place  to  be  de- 
termined later  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee. It  likewise  seemed  most  desirable  to 
have  the  speakers  on  that  day  discuss  the 
subjects  that  will  be  most  necessary  to  ad- 
vocate at  the  corning  -session  of  the  State 
Legislature. 

Hills  for  printing  of  Federation  station- 
ery and  for  use  of  hotel  rooms  were  or- 
dered paid.  Motion  by  Miss  Howe,  sec- 
onded by  Mrs.   Fitzgerald. 

A  discussion  upon  San  Francisco  school 
charter  amendment  No.  37  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  FitzGerald.  Resolutions  were  intro- 
duced by  Miss  Bray.  After  further  discus- 
sion, Miss  Howe  suggested  that  the  Exec- 
utive Board  of  the  Federation  voice  its  ap- 
proval of  these  resolutions,  that  they  might 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  prelude  to 
further  and  extended  inroads  upon  the 
of  teachers  of  the  State. 
I;  mi    <-d  by  Mrs.  O'Neill,  seconded 

by  Miss  Swett,  that  this  expression  of  the 
Executive  Board  be  added  to  the  resolu- 
tions and  the  whole  be  endorsed  by  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  Federation. 


A  resolution  was  introduced  by  Miss 
Bray  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  that 
the  Federation  support  the  principle :  All 
things  being  equal,  women  should  receive 
the  same  credit,  treatment,  and  compensa- 
tion as  men. 

Adjournment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Elsie  Northrup,  Sec'y. 
*       *       * 

The  Federation  of  School-Women's  Clubs 
was  invited  to  send  a  representative  to  the 
conference  of  the  California  Women's  Com- 
mitee,  Councils  of  National  and  State  De- 
fense, which  was  held  at  Mills  College  on 
September  11,  12,  13,  1918.  The  morning 
session,  Thursday,  September  12th,  was  de- 
voted to  educational  problems  arising  from 
the  war. 

Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Cable,  chairman  Califor- 
nia Women's  Committee,  presided.  The 
first  topic  on  the  program  was  Publicity. 
Miss  Edna  Kiriard  of  the  Oakland  Tribune 
was  the  first  speaker.  She  emphasized  very 
clearly  the  fact  that  as  this  is  a  people's 
war  the  newspapers  have  an  important  ed- 
ucational work  to  perform  in  giving  the 
people  the  facts  and  explaining  to  them 
their  duties.  Hence  the  newspapers  are 
for  news,  not  for  monologues,  essays  and 
epic  poems,  and  one  who  wishes  space  in 
the  paper  must  have  something  to  say 
and  say  it. 

This  was  followed  by  the  reports  of  pub- 
licity chairmen  of  various  counties.  They 
made  the  following  points :  Short  articles 
published  regularly  are  more  satisfactory 
than  long  articles  at  intervals;  an  appeal 
should  be  made  to  local  interests;  space 
should  be  devoted  to  food  conservation ; 
posters  and  compositions  can  be  contrib- 
uted by  the  schools. 

The  most  important  contribution  to  the 
next  topic,  Library  and  Information,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Richards  of  Camp  Fremont 
Library.  He  stated  that  many  soldiers  are 
reading  as  they  never  read  before.  Some 
of  the  most  uneducated  have  become  inter- 
ested in  certain  technical  subjects  and  in- 
tend to  go  to  college  when  they  have  fin- 
ished their  service  in  the  army.  They  read 
for  pleasure  mostly  fiction,  but  essays, 
dramas  and  poetry  are  read  to  some  extent. 
Books  of  travel,  on  Russia  and  Siberia,  for 
instance,  are  very  popular. 

The  principal  speaker  on  the  subject  of 
education  was  Professor  C.  E.  Rugh  of  the 
University  of  California.  He  discussed  the 
education  of  girls  in  preparation  for  war 
work.  For  statistical  work,  girls  need  a 
more  thorough  business  training  than  is 
given  by  the  average  business  college.  Prac- 
ii<;il  psychologists  are  needed  in  the  army, 
in  welfare  and  in  rehabilitation  work.  Civ- 
ics, economics  and  chemistry  are  very  nec- 
essary subjects  of  study  for  preparation  in 


these  lines.  Girls  should  also  be  instructed 
in  patriotism,  in  the  real  meaning  of  de- 
mocracy— in  a  word,  in  the  American's 
creed. 

Professor  Rugh  also  gave  much  informa- 
tion and  answered  questions  on  the  S.  A. 
T.   C.  of  the  University  of  California. 

As  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Mila  Tupper  May- 
nard,  was  not  present,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Crawford. . 
presided  over  the  discussion  of  educational 
propaganda.  The  work  of  this  department 
is  to  gather  information  regarding  the  his- 
tory, issues  and  principles  underlying  the 
war  and  to  assist  interested  persons  and 
organizations  in  obtaining  this  propaganda. 
More  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
obtained  from  the  State  headquarters  in 
the  Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  or  719 
South  Hill  street,  Los  Angeles. 

Other  vital  and  interesting  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  the  conference  were  American- 
ization, industrial  problems,  social  and  child 
welfare,  reconstruction  and  after-the-war 
problems. 

*  *       * 

The  first  meeting  for  the  year  of  the 
Stockton  School  Women's  Club  was  held 
Wednesday,  September  25th.  Committees 
were  appointed  and  the  work  for  the  year 
discussed.  In  addition  to  the  usual  com- 
mittees, one  on  war  activities  was  appoint- 
ed. This  committee  will  be  responsible  for 
keeping  close  connection  between  the  Red 
Cross  and  other  war  working  bodies  and 
the  School  Women's  Club.  The  Stockton 
school  women  have  assisted  regularly  on 
Wednesday  evenings  in  the  surgical  dress- 
ings department.  This  special  work  is  ad- 
ded to  their  usual  educational  activity. 
Their  newly-elected  president  is  Miss  Ellen 
Patton,  who  is  well  known  in  C.  T.  A.  cir- 
cles. The  club  is  looking  forward  to  a  year 
of  helpful  activity. 

*  *  if 

WESTERN  SCHOOL  NOTES 


Major  David  P.  Barrows,  formerly  dean 
of  the  University  of  California,  is  now  with 
his  regiment  in  Siberia. 


The  committee  on  "Thrift"  of  the  N.  E. 
A.  has  issued  a  bulletin  on  "Thrift"  pre- 
pared by  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  and  oth- 
ers. It  is  a  complete  and  effective  presen- 
tation of  the  subject. 

The  San  Francisco  Teachers'  Association 
is  certainly  making  a  record  in  presenting 
the  weaknesses  of  the  charter  amendment 
No.  37.  It  is  right  that  the  teachers  who 
represent  the  intelligence  of  the  community 
should  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  this 
important   subject. 


Principal  Schoer  of  Healdsburg  reports 
that  his  high  school  pupils,  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  170,  earned  $14,446.90  during  sum- 
mer vacation,  and  that  the  pupils  have  in- 
vested in  Liberty  Bonds  $9,226:50.  This 
so  far  beats  the  record.  Can  any  high 
school  equal  it? 


Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  California  Council  of  Education, 
has  issued  a  complete  directory  of  all  the 
educational    organizations    in    California. 


President  H.  G.  Rawlins  of  Willows  is 
arranging  a  fine  program  for  the  N.  C.  T. 
A.,  which  meets  at  Sacramento  from  No- 
vember 11th  to  15th. 
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Bernard  Street,  aged  33,  superintendent 
of  Huntington  Park  Schools,  was  found 
dead  by  a  searching  party  October  6.  It 
is  presumed  that  he  shot  himself  accident- 
ally while  out  hunting. 


Frank  G.  Gainer  has  been  appointed  as 
principal  of  the  Woodlake  Union  High 
School,  to  take  the  place  of  E.  T.  Brown, 
resigned,  to  enter  war  work. 


Superintendent  C.  C.  Hughes  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  his  teachers  in  session  one 
day  during  the  N.  C.  T.  A.  in  order  to  give 
a  demonstration  on  teaching  physical  edu- 
cation to  the  visiting  teachers. 


Superintendent  Sabra  R.  Greenhalgh  of 
Amador  county  has  arranged  to  hold  her 
institute  at  Sacramento  with  the  N.  C.  T. 
A.,  November  11  to  15. 


The  Teachers  of  the  San  Mateo  County 
Teachers'  Institute  voted  "no"  on  the  res- 
olution of  the  reorganization  of  the  schools 
providing  for  the  appointment  for  superin- 
tendent of  schools  instead  of  election,  as 
now.  Perhaps  the  vote  is  a  compliment  to 
Roy  Cloud,  who  has  been  elected  without 
opposition  the  past  eight  years,  and  perhaps 
the  teachers  also  have  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  ability  of  the  people  of  this  Republic 
to  elect  its  school  officials. 


Kate  Donnelly  of  Plumas  county  has 
postponed  her  institute,  which  was  to  be 
held  the  week  of  October  14,  indefinitely, 
on  account  of  the  Spanish  influenza. 


Superintendent  Roy  Cloud  held  his  an- 
nual institute  at  Burlingame,  October  7,  8 
and  9.  Among  the  list  of  lecturers  were 
Dr.  Amelia  Reinhart,  Signe  Hagelthorne, 
Mrs.  May  Dexter  Henshall,  Miss  Van  Ha- 
gen,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Kluegel,  Harr  Wagner,  W. 
J.  Cagney,  the  able  and  progressive  super- 
intendent of  Benito  county.  W.  J.  Savage 
of  Colma  made  a  delightful  semi-humorous, 
semi-poetic  response  to  the  address  of  wel- 
come. Superintendent  Cloud  presided  and 
made  the  institute  a  great  success.  The 
singing'  of  Otis  Carrington  was  especially 
fine,  and  brought  forth  much  applause. 
There  were  many  interesting  features  pre- 
sented. 


The  California  School  Masters  held  its 
annual  banquet  at  415  Bush  street  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  October  12th.  Jas.  T.  Pres- 
ton was  the  president  of  the  evening;  F. 
M.  Hunter,  city  superintendent  of  Oakland, 
was  the  chairman,  and  H.  B.  Wilson  of 
Berkeley  was  the  speaker  of  the  occasion. 
He  spoke  well  and  eloquently  on  the  Amer- 
icanization and  naturalization  of  our  schools. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  a  most  wonderful  gift  of 
statement,  and  is  able  to  analyze  and  qual- 
ify and  elucidate  and  eliminate  until  the 
idea  gets  across  as  completely  as  if  it  were 
flung  at  us  in  Western  cowboy  English. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  most  interesting  stunts 
that  could  be  "pulled  off"  would  be  a  de- 
bate between  Dr.  Wilson,  with  his  logical 
and  elaborate  English,  and  Mike  Donnelly, 
with  his  picturesque  Sierra  vocabulary. 
There  was  a  little  punch  (no  reference  to 
Shasta  still  water)  injected  into  the  meet- 
ing by  a  motion  to  send  a  telegram  to 
President  Wilson  asking  him  to  refuse  an 
armistice.      Dr.    Jenkins    and    J.    W.    Mc- 


Clymonds  objected  to  the  wording  of  the 
telegram.  A  committee  finally  fixed  it  up 
and  there  was  "peace"  in  School  Masters 
Club  again.  Roy  Cloud,  superintendent  of 
San  Mateo,  will  preside  at  the  January 
meeting'. 


Wm.  John  Cooper,  president  of  the  bay 
section  of  the  C.  T.  A.  and  superintendent 
of  the  Piedmont  schools,  Oakland,  has  been 
selected  by  the  War  Department  as  dis- 
trict business  manager  for  California,  Ne- 
vada and  Utah,  with  offices  in  the  Monad- 
nock  Building,  for  the  education  and  spe- 
cial training  of  our  fighting  men.  Mr. 
Cooper  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  for 
which  he  has  been  chosen,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment is  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  such  an  able  and  energetic  man, 
who  possesses  both  technical  and  business 
knowledge. 


HON.  WILL  C.  WOOD 

To  the  Voters  of  California : 

The  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  a  public  trust,  not 
lightly  to  be  considered.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  education  of  a  half  million  boys  and 
girls  of  this  great  State.  We  are  passing 
through  the  greatest  transition  that  the 
American  people  have  ever  experienced. 
The  schools  are  changing  and  reorganiza- 
tion is  in  the  air.  Shall  this  reorganiza- 
tion be  hap-hazard  and  go-as-you-please,  or 
shall  it  be  directed?  The  head  of  an  effi- 
cient State  office  will  investigate  these 
problems  and  thus  help  to  direct  reorgani- 
zation along  right  lines.  The  head  of  an 
inefficient  State  office  will  "sit  on  the 
fence,"  balancing  tweedle-dee  against 
tweedle-dum  to  determine  which  will  be 
best  from  the  standpoint  of  the  chief  of 
the  office. 

If  elected  to  the  important  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
I  shall  conduct  that  office  on  an  efficient 
basis.  My  deputy  and  other  assistants  will 
be  appointed  solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness 
for  the  office.  I  promise  to  give  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  State  the  same  vigorous,  for- 
ward-looking, safe  and  sane  administration 
that  I  have  given  the  high  schools  during 
my  incumbency.  "Courtesy"  will  tie  the 
motto  and  "Service"  the  watchword  of  the 
State  office  in  case  I  am  chosen  at  the  No- 
vember election.  I  ask  your  support  on 
these  grounds.         Very  respectfully, 

WILL  C.  WOOD. 


Are  You  Using 


Pacific  History 


(NEW  EDITION) 


In  Your  Schools 


WHY 

Gregg  Shorthand 

"The  National  System" 
IS    BEST 

When  a  shorthand  system  has 
been  indorsed  by  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  Boards  of  Education 
of  the  country  whose  high  schools 
teach  shorthand,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  why? 

Simplicity:  The  simplicity  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  makes  it  easy  to 
learn  and  easy  to  teach.  Students 
succeed  with  it;  become  enthusias- 
tic; study  with  greater  interest; 
acquire  greater  skill  than  with 
other  systems.  Incidentally  it  re- 
lieves the  teacher  of  much  drudg- 
ery. 

LEGIBILITY:  The  connective 
vowels  and  distinctive  longhand- 
slope  forms  make  Gregg  Short- 
hand easy  to  write  and  easy  to 
read.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  the 
most  legible  of  all  rapid  systems. 

SPEED :  Smooth  flowing  char- 
acters and  brevity  of  form  give  it 
the  greatest  speed  of  any  system. 
Gregg  Writers  have  been  awarded 
speed  certificates  from  the  Na- 
tional Shorthand  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation for  speeds  up  to  268  zvords 
a  minute.  Not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  writers  of  any  other  system 
have  ever  equalled  this  speed  in 
the  contests  and  these  have  had 
from  tzvo  to  seven  times  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Gregg  Writers. 

ADEQUATE  TEXTBOOKS: 
We  publish  a  complete  series  of 
textbooks  that  enable  both  teacher 
and  student  to  achieve  maximum 
results  in  the  minimum  time. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily 
Gregg  Shorthand  may  be  ■  intro- 
duced into  your  school. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co, 

New  York    Chicago     San  Francisco 
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Under    Direction    of 

HERBERT  F.  CLARK 

Teacher  of  History 

Sentous   Street    Intermediate    School 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GERMANY'S  PEACE  OFFER 
JOCULAR,    INSULTING,    SERIOUS 

if  the  war  situation  weren't  so  dread- 
fully serious  and  human  lives  were  being 
snuffed  out  by  the  thousands,  one  could 
smile  at  the  jocular  elements  in  the  peace 
proposal   of  Germany. 

For  instance,  she  now  asks  the  President 
of  the  United  States  "to  take  in  hand  the 
restoration  of  peace,"  when  in  reality  the 
President  undertook  that  serious  task  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  now  has  some 
1,300.000  emissaries  of  peace  in  Europe  at 
the  present  time,  and  from  all  indications 
has  the  situation  already  pretty  well  in 
hand.  The  Kaiser  seems  to  be  a  little 
tardy  in  his  request.  The  fact,  however,  is 
leaking  through  the  western  front  and  may 
see])  through  the  ivory  domes  of  the  war- 
lords of  Potsdam.  A  few  air  bombs  drop- 
ped in  Berlin  might  at  least  make  an  im- 
pression. .     That's  the  jocular. 

The  insulting  element  lies  in  the  fact 
that  Germany  does  not  yet  consider  the 
United  States  as  a  belligerent  nation,  but 
as  a  neutral  to  whom  she  can  appeal  as 
an  arbiter  of  peace.  It  must  be  humiliat- 
ing to  all  red-blooded  Americans  to  be  so 
considered.  It  is  as  though  you  stood  be- 
fore an  antagonist  ready  to  smash  his  face, 
and  then  have  him  patronizingly  appeal  to 
you  to  settle  a  score  between  him  and  some 
other  fellow  not  quite  so  vigorous.  The 
challenge  should  be  to  settle  this  score  first 
and  in  so  doing  leave  nothing  else  to  be 
done.  We  will  look  after  the  other  bellig- 
erents by   giving  the  knockout  blow. 

The  serious  side  is  that  thousands  of  men 
are  being  killed  and  the  ordinary  human 
lieart  responds  to  any  hope. to  stop  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  intelligence  must  domi- 
nate the  situation  and  devise  ways  and 
means  of  preventing  future  similar  catas- 
trophes,  and  if  the  situation  calls  for  more 
blood  let's  have  the  courage  to  give  it.  The 
only  peace  treaty  that  Germany  will  rec- 
ognize as  being  binding  will  be  one  written 
by  the  point  of  a  sword  dipped  in  blood 
and  emblazoned  on  the  fields  and  institu- 
tions i  in  i  ierman  soil. 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   ANSWER 
DIPLOMATIC    BUT    DISAPPOINTING 

Allied  opinion  on   the   President's  answer 
to  Germany's  peace  proposal  is  pretty  well 
divided    into  equal   classes.     There   was   al- 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  proposal 
d    be    rejected,   but    the    tone   of    rejec- 
tion   brought     forth     a    divided     response. 
of  us  are  inclined  to  see  things  from 


one   point   of   view   and   that   with   positive- 
ness.     It  seems  to  us  this  way: 

A  bandit  breaks  into  your  house,  robs 
your  treasury,  ravages  your  women  and 
children,  pillages  your  property,  backs  you 
up  into  the  corner  and  demands  of  you  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  At  that  point  a  neigh- 
bor approaches,  the  bandit  weakens  and 
you  back  him  to  the  threshold  of '  your 
door.  He  then  proffers  the  hand  of  peace, 
reminding  you  of  statements  you  made 
when  he  entered  the  house,  you  pause  to 
ask  him  if  he  is  sincere,  what  he  means, 
if  he  is  talking  for  himself  or  somebody 
else,  and  you  will  reserve  your  opportunity 
to  kick  him  into  eternity  until  he  can  give 
the   matter  further   consideration. 

That  is  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  a 
vindictive,  pugnacious  disposition.  It  is  the 
situation  as  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  thou- 
sands of  American  and  Allied  citizens  see  it. 

It  isn't  the  attitude  President  Wilson  and 
probably  the  majority  of  public  press  and 
opinion  take  in  the  matter.  The  situation 
is  one  demanding  statesmanlike  composure. 
The  world  is  a  big"  thing,  the  issues  at  stake 
are  tremendous,  and  some  sort  of  a  just 
balance  must  be  maintained.  Before  this 
discussion  comes  from  the  press  the  crisis 
may  have  been  reached  and  the  surrender 
of  Germany  obtained.  If  so,  well  and  good. 
Nobody  wants  any  more  bloodshed  than  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  just  conclusion 
of  the  matter.  God  knows  our  boys  who 
have  died  were  innocent,  and  those  who 
must  die  if  the  carnage  continues  are  inno- 
cent and  want  a  chance  to  live  and  play  the 
game  of  life  a  little  longer.  President  Wil- 
son and  the  Allied  leaders  have  thus  far 
conducted  affairs  in  a  creditable  manner, 
so  let  us  of  the  more  pugnacious  type  hold 
our  peace  and  await  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  momentous  situation. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUC- 
TION EDWARD  HYATT  VISITS  SOME 
OF  HIS  OLD  PUPILS  AND  WRITES 
A   CHARACTERISTIC   LETTER 
TO  HIS  OLD  HOME  TOWN 

October  24,   1918. 

Mr.    C.    G.    Kline,    Editor    San    Jacinto    Register, 

San   Jacinto,    California. 
Dear  Mr.   Editor: — 

If  it  be  permissible,  I  should  be  glad  to  chat 
a  little  with  your  readers  in  the  good  old  San 
Jacinto  country  in  regard  to  some  of  the  young 
people  they  have  sent  out  into  the  world.  This 
is  always  keenly  interesting  to  me,  and  I  have 
observed  that  it  is  also  of  absorbing  interest  to 
all  my  old  friends  and  neighbors  there. 

The  immediate  occasion  for  speaking  of  it  just 
now  is  that  I  have  had  letters  from  half  a  dozen 
of  my  old  pupils  within  the  last  few  weeks  which 
have  given  some  new  pointers. 

-Many  of  you  will  recall  a  slender  boy  named 
Fred  Fairchild,  who  was  a  familiar  figure  about 
school  houses  and  streets  in  a  blue  suit — always 
quiet,  well  behaved  and  kindly  to  all.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Fred  has  turned  to  a  military 
life  and  is  now  a  major,  if  you  please,  and  is  the 
medical  officer  in  charge  of  a  sanitary  train  at 
Camp  Fremont.  He  expects  to  join  the  forces 
in  France  very  shortly.  The  following  paragraph 
from  his  letter  with  its  reference  to  the  little  old 
military  company  in  the  San  Jacinto  school  is 
mosl    interesting   and   touching: 


"I   find  the  training  I  got  in  our  little 
military     company    in     San    Jacinto     has 
stood   me   in   good   stead.      Wonder   how 
many  of  the   other  boys   are   in   the   ser- 
vice?" 

All  the  country  there  will  remember  Ger- 
trude Hards,  the  talented  dramatist  and  imper- 
sonator, who  was  the  star  of  all  our  school  ex- 
ercises. Gertrude  is  now  a  resident  of  Kansas. 
City.  She  is  married  to  a  capitalist  of  that 
place,  so  that  her  name  is  now  Gertrude  Hards 
Knox  (not  Gertrude  Hard  Knocks).  She,  tooo, 
has  entered  the  war  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  expecting  orders  every  day  to  go  over- 
seas an  an  entertainer  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
to  help  in  enlivening  and  cheering  up  the  weary 
soldiers  from  the  battle  front. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  copy  of  a  beautifully 
illustrated  art  magazine,  published  in  Chicago, 
which  had  a  leading  article  devoted  to  the  art 
collection  of  W.  T.  Cresmer,  whom  you  will  re- 
call as  a  typo  in  the  office  of  the  Register  and 
also  the  Hemet  News,  and  the  reporter  on  the 
Riverside  Enterprise.  His  private  collection  of 
paintings  by  American  artists  was  described  and 
illustrated  as  one  of  the  most  unique  and  re- 
markable in  all  the  United  States. 

I  called  on  Charley  Stoddard  at  his  handsome 
new  home  in  Burlingame  a  few  days  ago.  He  is 
a  mechanical  engineer  connected  with  the  great 
shipbuilding  yards  of  Moore  Brothers,  in  Oak- 
land. He  has  just  returned  from  a  business  trip 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  brought  home  the 
bacon  in  the  way  of  government  contracts  for 
his  firm  amounting  to  some  thirty-three  million 
dollars,  for  which  he  had  given  contracts  for 
about  sixteen  millions  for  materials.  Rather  big 
business,  isn't  it,  for  the  boy  who  giggled  in  a 
rear   seat  in   the   old   schoolhouse? 

Everyone  who  went  to  school  will  readily  re- 
call Sena  Koch,  who  lived  down  the  avenue, 
near  the  Wardrobe  place.  Se  has  become  one 
of  the  most  experienced  and  capable  kindergart- 
ners  in  all  California,  as  well  as  a  composer  of 
music  for  children.  She  has  taken  a  government 
place  to  go  to  France  to  direct  the  organization 
of  a  system  of  kindergartens  in  the  devastated 
regions   there — a  very  useful  undertaking  indeed. 

In  conclusion  I  will  suggest  this  thought  to 
the  girls  and  boys  who  constitute  the  San  Ja- 
cinto school  now:  These  young  people  I  have 
catalogued  have  made  good — they  are  doing  the 
world's  work  and  are  helping  a  great  govern- 
ment in  its  most  important  activities.  They  have 
their  hands  full  and  they  are  worth  while. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  they  were  just  like  you  are 
now — happy,  care-free  youngsters,  familiar  about 
the  town.  Twenty-five  years  hence  you  will  take 
their  places,  and  you  yourselves  will  do  well  to 
think  large  and  prepare  yourselves  for  doing  big 
things,  too.  Opportunities  are  not  going  to  get 
fewer  or  smaller.  This  nation  will  have  work 
and  places  for  men  and  women  a  long  time 
into   the   future. 

I  ought  not  to  stop  this  letter  without  thank- 
ing" the  readers  for  the  remarkable  vote  they 
gave  me  on  election  day.  Really,  I  think  it  most 
wonderful  that  after  I  have  been  away  for  twen- 
ty years,  my  old  friends  and  neighbors  should 
yet  remember  and  rally  loyally  to  my  support 
and  give  a  vote  greater  than  that  of  my  two 
rivals  combined.  My  thanks  and  gratitude  are 
yours,  and  if  ever  in  the  future  I  can  serve  you, 
your  children  or  your  schools,  I  shall  do  it  with 
all  good  will.         Cordially  yours, 

EDWARD  HYATT, 
Superintendent   of  Public   Instruction. 


THE  LATEST 
Two  men  were  discussing  San  Francisco 
charter  school  amendment  No.  37  the  other 
day,  when  one  said :  "The  Sierra  Ed.  News 
is  against  us."  The  other  answered :  "What 
right  has  the  editor  of  Sierra  county  to  butt 
in  on  our  educational  problems?"  The  re- 
ply is,  Vote  No  on  Amendment  No.  37. 

r— 1 

llasltku   Clrftnor      Oculists    and  Physicians] 
nUaiiriYl  OUUng,    USed  Murine  Bye  Remed? 
Rao  nt  1 4nl    Evoc    marry  years  before  It  was 
DodUIIIUI    UJS9    offered  aB  a  Domestic  Bye 
Medicine.    Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and  j 
truarant.-ed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Byes  that  Need  j 
Care.    Try  it  li.  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— Wo  Smarting—  ] 
Just  Bye  Comfort.     Buy  Murine  of  your  Drugglst^aecept  no  ] 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free.  J 
MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,   Chicago,    111. 
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Mrs.  Harry  A.  Kluegel,  Bureau  of  Junior  Red 

Cross,  Pacific  Division,  American 

Red  Cross 

THE   GREAT   EDUCATIONAL   WORK 
OF  THE  JUNIOR  RED   CROSS. 

A  conference  was  held  in  Washington, 
in  January,  1918,  attended  by  a  committee 
of  educators  from  the  National  Education 
Association,  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross,  directors  of  Junior  Red 
Cross,  and  heads  of  Government  depart- 
ments, including'  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation. Resolutions  were  passed  making 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  the  co-ordinating 
agency  for  all  war  work  in  the  schools,  in 
order  to  avoid  multiplicity  of  organization 
and   consequent   confusion. 

In  line  with  these  National  resolutions 
and  in  order  to  make  this  co-ordination  a 
real  and  vital  factor  in  their  particular 
school  system,  similar  resolutions  were 
passed  by  the  State  Boards  of  Education 
of  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona.  At  an 
educational  conference  held  in  Carson  City 
on  August  26th,  resolutions  of  approval 
were  passed. 

At  a  Junior  Red  Cross  conference  of  300 
educators,  held  in  San  Francisco  on  August 
31st,  resolutions  were  passed  endorsing  the 
adoption  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  program 
in  the  public,  private  and  parochial  schools 
of  California,  Nevada  and  Arizona.  Tele- 
grams from  Governor  Stephens  of  Califor- 
nia and  Governor  Boyle  of  Nevada  pledged 
the  endorsement  of  their  States  for  the  Jun- 
ior Red  Cross.  Archbishop  Edward  J. 
Hanna  promised  the  co-operation  of  the 
Catholic  schools. 


The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  Education  on 
April  5,  1918: 

"Whereas,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Auxil- 
iary is  national  in  extent,  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  purpose  of  those  di- 
recting its  activities  to  make  it  a  perma- 
ent  and  not  a  temporary  organization,  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  national  organization  it 
has  support  from  the  Government,  and 

"Whereas,  its  work  is  of  an  educational 
character,  bringing  into  play  nearly  every 
valuable  activity  of  childhood,  and  substi- 
tuting the  high  motive  of  patriotic  service 
for  those  activities  rather  than  rivalry  or 
prizes  or  percents,  stimulating  to  an  Amer- 


ican ideal  of  thrift,  of  sympathy  and  of 
service,  all  of  which  mean  training  children 
in  citizenship  as  well  as  for  citizenship; 

"Therefore,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
heartily  approves  the  work  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  and  recommends  that  county 
and  city  boards  of  education  as  soon  as 
possible  modify  their  courses  of  study  in 
such  a  way  that  Junior  Red  Cross  work 
is  definitely  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  school  work." 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed 
by  the  Nevada  State  Board  of  Education 
on  June  1,   1918: 

"Whereas,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Auxil- 
iary is   national   in   extent,   and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  purpose  of  those  di- 
recting its  activities  to  make  it  a  perma- 
ment  and  not  a  temporary  organization,  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  national  organization  it 
has  hearty  support  from  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, and 

"Whereas,  its  work  is  of  an  educational 
character,  bringing"  into  play  nearly  every 
valuable  activity  of  childhood,  and  sub- 
stituting the  high  motive  of  patriotic  ser- 
vice for  such  activity  rather  than  rivalry 
or  prizes  or  percents,  stimulating  an  Amer- 
ican ideal  of  thrift,  of  sympathy  and  of  ser- 
vice, all  of  which  means  training  children 
in  citizenship  as  well  as  for  citizenship ; 

"Therefore,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
approves  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
and  will  later  have  prepared  an  outline  of 
a  brief  course  in  such  work  to  be  recom- 
mended to  Nevada  schools  for  the  coming 
school  year." 

Resolutions  regarding  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  adopted  by  the  Arizona  State  Board 
of  Education,  September  7,  1918: 

"Whereas,  the  Junior  Red  Cross  Auxil- 
iary is  national  in  extent  and  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, ; 

"Whereas,  it  is  a  permanent  organization ; 

"Whereas,  its  work  is  educational  and 
envolves  practical  training  in  citizenship ; 

"Whereas,  it  represents  the  highest  ideals 
of  patriotic  service,  loyalty,  thrift  and 
sympathy ; 

"Therefore,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
of  Arizona  approves  the  work  of  the  Jun- 
ior Red  Cross,  and  recommends  that  a  pro- 
gram of  Junior  Red  Cross  work  be  incorp- 
orated as  a  part  of  the  regular  school  cur- 
riculum and  that  the  organization  be  con- 
sidered the  co-ordinating  agency  for  all 
war  service  in  the  schools." 

Resolutions  adopted  at  Educational  Con- 
ference in  Carson  City,  Nevada,  August 
26,    1918: 

"Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  Junior  Red 
Cross  work  be  promoted  and  given  every 
encouragement  in  the  schools  of  Nevada, 
and 

"Whereas,  certain  difficulties  have  been 
encountered  by  the  national  officers  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  evolving  a  basic 
plan  suitable  for  all ; 

"Therefore.be  it  resolved,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  conference  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  should  empower  the 
school  authorities  of  the  state  to  substitute 
Red  Cross  work  as  laid  down  in  the  high 
school  and  elementary  courses  of  study  for 


manual  training  and  domestic  science  when- 
ever it  is  desired;    and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  program  for  Junior 
Red  Cross  work  in  Nevada  be  held  in  abey- 
ance until  receipt  of  the  plan  devised  by 
national  officers  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  that  such  plan  be  then  modified  by  the 
proper  authorities  to  meet  Nevada  condi- 
tions wherever  necessary." 

Resolutions  passed  at  conference  in  San 
Francisco,  Saturday,  August  31,  1918,  at- 
tended by  three  hundred  delegates  from 
California.  Arizona  and  Nevada,  state,  city, 
county,  private  and  parochial  officials,  chair- 
men of  chapters,  and  chairmen  of  chapter 
school  committees : 

"Whereas,  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Kluegel,  Di- 
rector ,  Bureau  of  Junior  Red  Cross,  Pa- 
cific Division,  American  Red  Cross,  has 
had,  ever  since  the  assumption  of  the 
duties  of  her  responsible  position,  a  re- 
markably idealistic  conception  of  the 
proper  scope  of  Junior  Red  Cross  activi- 
ties; 

"Whereas,  for  the  realization  of  its  noble 
possibilities  she  has  given  unceasing  devo- 
tion and  untiring  service ; 

"Whereas,  she  has  shown  unusual  ability 
as  an  organizer  and  administrator,  and  by 
her  simple  earnestness  and  fervor  has,  both 
in  the  West  and  Nation-wide  conferences, 
taken  a  distinguished  part  in  shaping  the 
policy  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross; 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  of  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  of  the  Pacific  division 
expresses  its  earnest  gratitude  for  her  able 
work  and  leadership." 

Resolutions 

Whereas,  the  program  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  having  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
furnished  a  basis  for  a  reorganization  of 
much  of  the  work  of  the  schools  and  sup- 
plies definite  and  worthy  motives  and  many 
of  the  subjects  now  being  taught; 

Resolved,  That  we  request  all  school 
board  or  other  authorities  charged  with  the 
duties  of  supplying  courses  of  study  to  in- 
clude in  such  courses  of  study  the  program 
of  the  Junior  Red  Cross ; 

Resolved  further,  That  in  carrying  out 
the  program  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  all 
teachers  be  requested  to  emphasize  the  hu- 
manitarian and  educational  motives  thereof; 

Resolved  further,  That  all  county  and 
city  superintendents  having  charge  of 
teachers'  institutes  and  all  persons  having 
charge  of  the  program  at  conventions  of 
teachers  of  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools  be  requested  to  provide  definite 
recognition  of  the  work  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  the  program  at  such  institutes  or 
conventions. 

Resolutions 

Whereas,  the  teachers  and  supervising 
officers  of  the  public,  private  and  parochial 
schools,  almost  without  exception,  have  co- 
operated whole-heartedly  with  the  Director 
of  the  Pacific  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Junior  Red  Cross  and  her  assistance  in  the 
drive  for  100  per  cent  membership  in  the 
Junior  Red  Cross ; 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  such  co-operation ; 
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Resolved,  That  we  endorse  a  lofty  and 
patriotic  sentiment  expressed  in  the  "Amer- 
ican's Creed"  prepared  and  read  by  Judge 
\Y.  W.  .Morrow  at  this  conference,  and  that 
we  urge  all  teachers  to  emphasize  such  sen- 
timents in  the  education  of  our  young 
people ; 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions l>c  sent  to  the  National  Director  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  and  to  the  leading 
educational  journals  of  the  Pacific  Division. 

Junior  Red  Cross  Program 
The  problem  confronting  every  teacher 
is,  How  can  the  demands  of  the_  present 
crisis  for  intensive  training  in  citizenship, 
teaching  of  patriotism,  and  participation  in 
war  activities  be  met  without  unduly  dis- 
turbing  present  procedure  or  interfering 
with  the  pupil's  progress  in  his  studies? 
These  demands  must  be  met,  not  by  addi- 
tion, hut  by  substitution  and  adaption. 

It  was  easy  to  understand,  even  in  the 
earliest  days  of  organization  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross,  that  it  made  possible  a  most  de- 
sirable co-ordination  of  all  "war-time"  ac- 
tivities in  the  schools;  and  now  there  is  an 
ever-growing  conviction  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  inspired  idea  may  vitalize  and 
motivate,  in  some  fashion,  practically  every 
subject  of  the  curriculum,  in  any  type  of 
school   or  community. 

How  this  may  be  achieved  the  following 
outlines  merely  suggest.  Each  teacher  will 
see,  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  her  own 
subject  and  school  and  community,  a  thou- 
sand new  and  interesting  Junior  Red  Cross 
possibilities.  And  she  will  become,  herself, 
so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  this  modern  re- 
ligion of  mercy,  that  her  pupils  will  catch 
the  contagion  of  her  lofty  enthusiasm  and 
will  never  forget,  no  matter  what  tasks  of 
school  or  home  or  community  they  may  be 
about,  that  they  have  the  high  honor  of 
membership  in  the  greatest  and  most  glori- 
ous organization  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Junior  Red  Cross  hopes  to  promote — 

1.  Good  citizenship. 

2.  International  good-will. 

3.  Strengthening  of  national  ideals. 

I.  Educational : 

a.  Red  Cross  courses,  for  secondary 
schools. 

1.  First  aid. 

2.  Elementary    hygiene    and    home 
care  of  the  sick. 

3.  Dietetics. 

4.  Eelementary  first  aid  for  elemen- 
tary schools. 

i  Textbook  being  prepared  by  Dr. 
Kerr  of  Pittsburg.) 

b.  Student  nurse  cadet  corps.  (See 
Bulletin  No.  44.) 

c.  Sanitary  and  health  program.  (Out- 
line and  text  being  prepared,) 

d.  Educational  courses.  (Correlate  all 
Junior  Red  Cross  ideals  and  activ- 
ities with  the  regular  curriculum  in 
secondary   and   elementary   schools. 

e.  Americanization.  (Circular  distrib- 
uted.) 

f.  International  correspondence.  (Cir- 
cular distributed.) 

Manuals,  now  in  press  in  Washington, 
to  be  received  after  September  1. 

II.  War  Relief  Activities: 

d  Cross  supplies. 
Junior     Red    Cross    must     adhere 
strictly  to  production  orders. 
1.    Regulated    production. 

(a)  I  'roblem   of  materials. 

(b)  Problem  of  transportation. 


(c)   Orthopedic  division  of  the 
medical  department. 

2.  Allotments  —  Chapter  school 
committee  periodically  receives 
allotments  from  chapter  and 
division  bureau.  Nothing  is  to 
to  be  made  for  which  an  order 
has  not  been  given. 

3.  Inspection. 

Junior    Red    Cross    inspection 
committee  must  pass  on  every 
article  before  sending  to  chap- 
ter, 
(b)   Manual  training. 

Allotments  sent  from  Division  Bu- 
reau. Nothing  can  be  made  for 
which  an  order  has  not  been  given. 

1.  Red  Cross  furnishings.  About 
4,000  pieces  have  been  com- 
pleted, covering  26  houses. 
There  are  24  more,  houses  to 
be  built.  Working  drawings 
printed  in  Teachers'  Manual. 

2.  Nurses'  house  furniture.  Fifty 
nurses'  houses  to  be  built.  Fur- 
niture for  these,  plus  amount 
of  furniture  for  Red,  Cross 
houses,  will  equal  15,000  pieces. 
Specifications  of  these  to  be 
printed. 

3.  Red  Cross  work-room  furniture. 
This  includes  demountable  ta- 
ble, cutting  tables,  costumers 
and  storage  cabinets.  Specifi- 
cations printed  in  Teachers' 
Manual. 

4.  Army  supplies. 

a.  Orthopedic  division  <  of  the 
medical  department.  Schools 
are  to  make,  temporarily, 
peglegs,  crutches,  bed  trays, 
and  writing  desks. 

b.  For  the  division  of  curative 
hospitals,  bed-table  for  use 
in  learning  new  occupations. 

c.  For  the  medical  supply  de- 
partment, standard  packing 
boxes,  potato  mashers  and 
an  unlimited  supply  of  wood 
veneer  splints,  tool  chests 
and  bed  boards.  An  order 
for  500,000  bed-side  tables 
for  France  has  come  in.  Of 
these  the  Pacific  Division  has 

been  given   15,000. 

5.  Industrial  art. 

a.  Toys — a  new  national  in- 
dustry; specifications  are  in 
Teachers'  Manual. 

b.  Foreign  lace  making.  The 
allotments  given  by  chapter 
school  committee.  To  be 
sold  in  shops,  bazaars,  etc., 
for  Red  Cross  funds. 

Service. 

1.  Home  service. 

a.  Manual. 

b.  Letter   writing. 

2.  Canteen    service. 

3.  Camp  service. 

4.  Chapter   service. 
(Circular    distributed.) 

Note :     The  above  are  given  through  in- 
structions  from  chapter  school   committee. 

III.    War  Winning  Activities: 

1.  Government   service. 

a.  Food  production — pig  clubs,  etc. 
(See  ARC.) 

b.  Food   conservation — chapter  and 
division   program. 

c.  Liberty   Bonds. 

d.  War  Saving  Stamps. 


2.  Conservation.  (Circular  distributed) 

3.  Civic  and  community  service.    (Cir- 
cular distributed.) 

4.  Library  service. 

5.  Printing.    (Allotments  from  chapter 
school  committee.) 

6.  Entertainments,  pageants,  etc. 

7.  Public  speaking.     (Training  Junior 

Red  Cross  "Four-Minute  Men.") 

#       *       * 

Subject:    Serial  Lesson  Outline  System 

To    the    Chairmen    of    All    Chapter    School 
Committees : 

A  series  of  lesson  outlines  on  various 
subjects  is  being  prepared  as  a  basis  for 
Junior  Red  Cross  study.  These  outlines 
will  be  based  on  current  Red  Cross  calls 
to  a  certain  extent.  Each  subject  will  have 
a  lesson  number.     For  example : 

Series  III  is  based  on  conservative  work. 
Lesson  I  of  Series  III  concerned  the  col- 
lection of  materials  for  gas  masks.  This 
was  sent  to  all  chapters  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  asked  to  save  fruit  pits  and 
nut  shells.  Other  lessons  will  follow  as 
they  are  required. 

These  series  are  supplementary  to  the 
Manual  which  is  now  being  printed  in 
Washington  and  which  will  be  sent  to  all 
chapters  as  soon  as  it  is  received  by  this 
bureau.  They  are  merely  suggestive  out- 
lines and  they  are  to  be  amplified  by  the 
teachers  using  them. 
Student  Nurse  Cadet  Corps 

In  order  to  have  nurses  properly  equip- 
ped to  meet  the  emergency  which  is  now 
arising,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  we 
are  asking  your  co-operation  in  adding  the 
Junior'  Red  Cross  Student  Nurse  Cadet 
Corps  to  your  curriculum. 

The  following  program  of  co-operation 
has  been  arranged  between  Miss  Anna  C. 
Jamme,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Regis- 
tration of  Nurses  of  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health  and  Inspecting  Nurse  of 
the  military  hospitals  under  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Army,  and  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Kluegel,  Director  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross, 
Pacific  Division,  A.  R.  C.  This  is  to  be 
a  part  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  program 
in  secondary  schools — public,  private  and 
parochial.  This  program  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  California  League  of  Nurs- 
ing Education.  Where  these  courses  have 
already  been  installed  in  secondary  schools 
it  merely  means  that  emphasis  be  placed 
on  their  value  at  this  time.  Where  this 
has  not  been  done  may .  we  ask  your  co- 
operation in  having  these  courses  installed? 
The  theoretical  and  practical  courses  of 
instruction  cover  a  period  of  three  years 
and  are  divided  as  follows : 

a.  The  theoretical  preparatory. 

b.  The   professional   training. 

The  theoretical  preparatory  may  be  ob- 
tained in  an  accredited  college,  junior  col- 
lege, or  high  school,  or  in  a  private  school 
of  approved  secondary  standing,  or  in  a 
hospital  wdiich  has  a  school  of  nursing  in 
connection.  This  portion  of  the  course 
must  include  the  required  subjects  and 
will  carry  a  weight  of  six  months'  credit  . 
in  accredited  California  hospital  training 
schools. 

The  professional  training  must  be  ob- 
tained in  an  accredited  hospital,  or  hos- 
pitals, or  institution  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  approved  by  the  State  Board  of 
Health  and  shall  consist  of  experience  and 
instructions  in  the  care  of  medical,  sur- 
gical, obstetrical  patients  and  of  sick  chil- 
dren. 
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AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

A  War  Measure 

List  Prices 

Goff  and  Mayne's  First  Principles  of  Agriculture  -$  .96 

This  revised  edition  of  Goff  and  Mayne's  First  Principles  of  Agriculture  has  been  necessitated  by  the  war.  It 
gives  additional  chapters  on  wheat  and  corn  in  order  to  encourage  their  greater  cultivation  and  to  secure  larger 
crops.  Its  instruction  throughout  has  been  made  as  scientific  as  possible.  It  is  essentially  well  suited  for  use  in 
all  States  planning  to  take  advantage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  It  follows  the  present  spirit  of  the  nation.  Greater 
yields  will  come  from  the  application  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  text-book.  The  presentation  has  been  reorgan- 
ized and  the  work  made  more  interesting,  more  complete,  more  vitalized  and  more  productive.  The  questions 
and  exercises  at  the  ends  of  the  chapters  are  of  particular  value  in  testing  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  in  driving 
home  the  important  truths.  The  book  recognizes  the  necessity  of  combining  instruction  in  the  school-room  with 
work  in  the  garden  and  on  the  farm. 
In  the  same  spirit,  also, 

Ivins  and  Merrill's  Practical  Lessons  in  Agriculture $  .84 

Ivins  and  Merrill's  Suggestions  for  Teaching  of  Agriculture  .16 

Buffum  and  Deaver's  Sixty  Lessons  in  Agriculture  .60 

Brace  and  Mayne's  Farm  Shop  Work... 1.00 

Bexell  and  Nichols'  Principles  of  Bookkeeping  and  Farm  Accounts  .65 

Mayne  and  Hatch's  High  School  Agriculture 1.00 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

330  East  22nd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Represented   by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121  Second  St.,  San  Francisco  252  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Arrangement   of    Courses 

Theoretical  Preparatory: 

1.  Chemistry — 1  unit.. 

Includes  a  general  survey  of  inorganic 
chemistry  and  first  principles  of  organic 
chemistry  and  laboratory  work.  The  re- 
quirements represent  at  least  two  class  pe- 
riods a  week  throughout  one  year  of  thir- 
ty-two   weeks,    including    laboratory    work. 

2.  Biology  and  Physiology — 1  unit. 
Includes    functions    and    composition    of 

living  things  with  special  attention  to  ani- 
mal physiology,  human  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology. These  requirements  represent  at 
least  two  class  periods  a  week  throughout 
the  year  of  thirty-two  weeks,  including 
laboratory  work. 

3.  Nutrition  and  cookery — 1  to  2  units. 
Includes    the    fundamental    principles    of 

physics  and  household  chemistry.  Chem- 
istry and  physiology  of  digestion,  chemical 
composition  of  foods ;  fuel  values  in  food. 
These  requirements  represent  at  least  two 
class  periods  throughout  one  year  of  thir- 
ty-two weeks  and  includes  laboratory  work. 

4.  Elementary   Hygiene   and   Home    Care 
of  the  Sick. 

Is  to  be  given  according  to  requirements 
of  the  Bureau  of  Nursing  of  American  Red 
Cross.  This  is  not  obligatory,  but  is  very 
highly  recommended  by  the  State  Board 
of  Nursing  and  the  Bureau  of  Junior  Red 
Cross. 

Health  and  Sanitation  Program. 
To   the    Chairmen   of   All    Chapter    School 
Committees : 

By  co-operation  between  the  Bureau  of 
Junior  Red  Cross  of  the  Pacific  Division 
and  the  State  Boards  of  Health,  a  plan  has 
been   perfected   by   which   a   series    of   les- 


son outlines  will  be  sent  to  each  chap- 
ter as  part  of  the  health  and  sanitation 
program.  The  outlines  will  be  issued  once 
each  week  in  sufficient  numbers  for  dis- 
tridution  to  each  school  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  chapter.  The  first  lesson  will 
be  issued  within  a  few  days. 

One  branch  of  this  health  and  sanita- 
tion program  which  will  prove  very  inter- 
esting to  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools 
is  the  work  of  the  Modern  Health  Cru- 
saders. This  work  is  to  be  incorporated 
immediately  as  part  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  program  of  the  Pacific  Division. 
Full  and  specific  details  concerning  all 
phases  of  this  work  will  be  sent  as  soon  as 
the  necessary  information  from  the  chap- 
ters reaches  this  office. 

Modern  Health  Crusaders  are  Junior 
Red  Cross  members  between  six  and  six- 
teen years  of  age  who  qualify  for  recog- 
nition by  doing  official  health  chores  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  chapter  school 
committees. 

Regular  meetings  will  be  held  each 
month  in  order  to  inspire  and  continue  an 
active  interest  in  the  work.  The  sched- 
ule planned  is  as  follows : 

October — Care  of  teeth.  Tooth-brush 
drill.     Care  of  nose  and  throat. 

November — Care  of  eyes,  ears,  skin  and 
scalp.     Baths. 

December — Tuberculosis  and  respiratory 
diseases.  How  to  prevent  colds.  Red 
Cross   Christmas   seals. 

January — Home  and  school  gymnastics. 
Folk  dances.     Organized  play  in  winter. 

February — Fake  cures  and  real  medi- 
cine. Fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  exercise, 
rest.     Methods  of  outdoor  sleeping. 


March — Nervous  system.  Influence  of 
mind  on  health.  Cheerfulness,  anger,  cour- 
age, purity. 

April — Fly,  mosquito  and  vermin  cam- 
paigns.    Clean-up  work. 

May — What  and  how  to  eat  and  drink. 
Regularity.  Weight.  Food  protection. 
Clean  hands.     Typhoid  fever. 

June — Temperance.  Alcohol,  tobacco, 
injurious  soft  drinks. 

July — Patriotism  of  health.  Marching  or 
military  drill.     Care  of  feet. 

August — Outing  or  picnic.  Field  ath- 
letics and  organized  play. 

September — First  aid  to  the  injured. 
Posture. 

A  sample  copy  of  the  "Record  of  Health 
Crusaders"  for  daily  reports  from  members 
is  enclosed.  In  order  to  complete  the  plan 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  one  of  these 
"Records"  for  each  pupil  in  your  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Will  you  co-operate  by  reporting  imme- 
diately the  exact  number  of  copies  which 
will  be  needed  for  all  the  schools  in  your 
district? 

Junior  Red  Cross  Americanization  Program 

1.  Americanization   of  the  immigrant. 

(Read  "Americanization  of  the  Immi- 
grant," by  Harry  H.  Wheaten,  director  of 
the  "America  First"  campaign,  p.  66,  A. 
R.   C.  604,  for  inspiration  and  suggestion.) 

a.  Instill  ideal  of  service  rather  than  ideal 
of   personal    gain — as   American    ideal. 

b.  American  liberty  and  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

c.  "Liberty  is  not  license." 

d.  Learning  to  speak,  read  and  write  the 
English  language — a  patriotic  duty. 
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2.  Americanization   of  the   American.     See 

Civics.) 

a.  Red  Cross  ideal  is  fundamental  ideal 
of  the   American   people. 

1).  Loyalty  to  heritage  of  American  his- 
tory. 

c.  Loyalty  to  heritage  of  democratic 
ideal. 

d.  .American  liberty  and  its  responsibili- 
ties. 

e.  Universal  brotherhood. 

E.  America  the  "Promised  Land"  to  the 
immigrant. 

g.  Responsibility  of  native  born  Ameri- 
can tn  immigrant  brother. 

3.  International    Understanding. 

a.  Letters  to  adopted  "little  brothers  and 
sisters  of  France. 

b.  Letters  to  Italian  school  children. 

c.  Letters  to  English  school  children. 

d.  Letters  to  Canadian  school  children. 

e.  Letters  to  school  children  of  South 
American  countries. 

4.  Renaissance    of    Democracy    as    exempli- 

fied in  Renewal  of  Interest  in  Study  of 
American  Literature. 

a.  Study  of  American  poets. 

b.  Study  of  American  fiction. 

d.  Study  of  American  philosophy. 

d.  Study  of  American  music. 

e.  Study  of  American  art. 

Use  every  school  house  as  a  center  of 
patriotic  service.  The  democracy  of  child- 
hood is  a  powerful  force  in  promoting 
democracy  of  adult  life. 

1.  Junior  Red  Cross  members  are  urged 
to  volunteer  to  teach  English  to  foreigners. 

2.  Teach  reading  and  writing  to  illiter- 
ates. 

3.  Teach  classes  in  night  school,  stress- 
ing instructions  on  American  philosophy, 
ideals,  etc.,  what  we  are  fighting  for,  cur- 
rent events  and  other  necessary  war  propa- 
ganda. (Especially  adapted  to  rural  school 
centers.) 

4.  Invite  parents  regularly  to  schools  for 
Red  Cross  programs  and  exhibits,  reading 
Red  Cross  reports,  explaining  what  is 
wanted  and  why  it  rests  with  every  school 
to  awaken  every  patron  to  a  realization  of: 

a.  What  Red   Cross  is. 

b.  What  it  means. 

c.  What   and   how   its  needs   must  be 
supplied. 

5.  Develop  Senior  Red  Cross  auxiliaries 
from  these  patrons,  especially  foreign 
women,  allowing  them,  if  possible,  to  work 
at   the   school   building. 

6.  Co-ordinate  between  nationalities  in 
one  line  of  endeavor,  work  and  play.  For 
example,  orchestras  of  many  nations,  de- 
bating teams,  basket-ball  teams,  .  manual 
training  work  and  educational  programs. 

Junior    Red    Cross — International    Cor- 
respondence 
In   order  to  promote    international  good- 
will through   a  mutual  knowledge  and  ap- 
preciation— which    is   world    friendship — ar- 
i mnts  have  been  made  with  the  Brit- 
ish.   French    and    Italian    consuls    for    cor- 
idence  between  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
members   and   the   school    children   of   Great 
Britain,   France  and   Italy. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  program  of  letter 
writing  will  be  installed  at  once  in  the 
schools  of  the  Pacific  Division.  These  let- 
hould  be  an  interpretation  of  Ameri- 
can home,  school  ;md  community  life,  tell- 
i.tlly  the  conditions  existing  here 
during  the  war — how  people  respond  to 
the  call  lor  service  and  to  the  demands  for 
modified    living,    also    explaining    American 


doctrines — "Why  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,"  etc. 

The  letters  accepted  by  the  chapter 
school  committees  should  be  sent  to  the 
Pacific  Division,  Junior  Red  Cross.  From 
here  they  will  be  sent  to  Italy  through 
the  Dante  Alleghretti  Society,  to  Great 
Britain  through  the  Over  Seas  Club  and  to 
France  through  the  Ministere  de  l'lnstruc- 
tion  Publique,  Paris.  For  the  present,  the 
answers  to  these  letters  will  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  chapter  school  com- 
mittee, by  the  Bureau  of  Junior  Red  Cross 
of  the  Pacific  Division,  for  distribution  to 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  members  to  whom 
the  answers  are  addressed. 
Relation  of  Junior  Red  Cross  to  Campaigns 
for  Thrift  and  Salvage 

The  great  value  to  be  derived  by  the 
Juniors  from  the  conservation  campaigns 
lies  in  the  information  which  is  gained 
and  in  the  habits  which  are  formed. 

A  right  handling  of  the  conservation  pro- 
gram should : 

1.  Teach  a  habit  of  thrift,  which  is  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  small  things : 

a.  Saving  in  order  to  give  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

1.  Value  of  self-denial  to  the  individ- 
ual. 

2.  Value  of  small  amounts  to  the  Red 
Cross. 

b.  Thrift  in  care  of  food,  clothes,  leather, 
tools,  farm  implements,  etc.,  a  patri- 
otic duty. 

c.  Thrift  in  use  of  oil,  coal,  gasoline, 
electricity,  gas,  etc.  Helps  in  conser- 
vation of  these  products,  hence  a  patri- 
otic duty. 

d.  Thrift  in  saving  of  money  adds  to  per 
capita  wealth  in  nation,  hence  a  patri- 
otic duty. 

e.  Saving  that  needy  communities  may 
be  cared  for  a  Red  Cross  ideal. 

f.  Encourage  help  for  the  Government  as 
expressed  by : 

1.  Thrift  stamps.  Buying  Thrift 
Stamps  in  time  of  war  a  patriotic 
duty. 

2.  War  Saving  Stamps.     Buying  War 

Savings  Stamps  in  time  of  war  a 
patriotic  duty. 

3.  Liberty  Bonds. 

2.  Stimulate  a  knowledge  of  minerals,  in- 
dustries, economic  questions  of  supply  and 
demand,  economic  questions  of  markets 
and  transportation. 

3.  Distinguish  essentials  from  non-essen- 
tials. 

4.  Conserve  time,  energy,  money  as  well 
as  materials. 

5.  Stimulate  a  knowledge  of  labor  ques- 
tions. 

6.  Stimulate  a  discrimination  in  food  pur- 
chase. 

Junior   Red   Cross   Lessons — Series   No.   2, 

Lesson  1 
Subject:  Commission  for  Relief  in  Bel- 
gium. 
The  following  program  is  suggested  to 
be  incorporated  as  a  part  of  Junior  Red 
Cross  program  during  the  week  from  Sep- 
tember 30-October  4.  During  the  week 
September  23-30,  a  campaign  for  the  col- 
lection of  clothing  for  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium  was  carried  on.  It 
i-  desirable  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the 
history  of  Belgium.  It  is  asked  that  this 
outline  be  made  the  basis  for  Junior  Red 
1  riss  study  in  every  Junior  Red  Cross  aux- 
iliary of  every  chapter  during  the  week  of 
September  30-October  4. 


A.  History: 

1.  Make  Belgium  the  subject  of  the  his- 
tory lesson. 

2.  Make  Belgium  the  subject  of  the  ge- 
ography lesson. 

3.  Study  Belgium's  fight  for  liberty. 

4.  Study  the  lives  of : 

a.  Cardinal  Mercier. 

b.  General  Lemon. 

c.  King  Albert. 

d.  Herbert  Hoover. 

e.  The    brothers    Van    Eyck    and   Van 
Arteveldt. 

5.  Form  of  government. 

B.  Industries: 

1.  Mining: 

a.  Coal — Mons,   Liege,  Limburg. 

b.  Iron. 

c.  Manganese. 

d.  Lead.. 

e.  Zinc. 

2.  Metal  industries : 

a.  Iron  and  steel  works  of  Charleroi. 

b.  Iron  and  steel  works  of  Liege. 

3.  Quarrying : 

a.  Marble. 

b.  Granite. 

c.  Slate. 

4.  Textiles,  chiefly  in  Flanders : 

a.  Woolen  materials. 

b.  Cotton  materials. 

c.  Lace  making. 

5.  Agriculture. 

6.  Commerce — chiefly  imports. 

C.  Literature : 

1.  Adolphe  Mathew  (1802-1876). 

2.  Charles  de  Coster. 

3.  Camiele  Lemonnier. 

4.  M.  Warlomont   (Max  Waller). 

5.  Georges   Eekhoud    (Flemish). 

6.  Maurice  Mateterlinck. 

7.  "In  Flanders'  Fields." 

8.  "High  Summer" — Katherine  Tynan. 

9.  "Belfry  of  Bruges" — Longfellow. 
D.  Art: 

1.  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Ant- 
werp. 

a.  Brussels. 

b.  Antwerp. 

c.  Ghent. 

d.  Liege. 

3.  Lives  of : 

a.  Rembrandt. 

b.  Rubens. 

c.  Brothers  Van   Eyck  and  Van  Arte- 
veldt. 

4.  Cathedrals: 

a.  Liege. 

b.  Brussels. 

c.  Antwerp. 

d.  Louvaine. 

Junior   Red   Cross   Lessons — Series    No.    3, 

Lesson  1 
Subject:     Collection   of  Materials  for  Car- 
bon for  Gas  Masks. 

The  United  States  Government  has  asked 
the  Red  Cross  to  conduct  an  active  cam- 
paign for  the  conservation  of  all  materials 
which  can  be  used  in  making  carbon  to 
protect  our  men  from  German  gas  attacks. 
In  order  to  increase  interest  in  this  under- 
taking the  following  outline  is  suggested 
for  study  by  every  Junior  Red  Cross  Aux- 
iliary in  the  Pacific  Division  : 

A.  Plistory   of   the   use   of   poison   gas   in 
warfare. 

1.  Kinds  of  gas. 

2.  Results  of  the  use  of  various  kinds. 

3.  Methods  of  making  different  kinds. 

4.  Materials  used. 

5.  International   rulings. 

6.  International  usages. 
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B.  Methods  of  combatting  poison  gas. 

1.  Preventive  measures. 

(a)  Warnings,  many  and  ingenious. 

1.  Mice. 

2.  Birds. 

3.  Other   animals. 

4.  Sirens. 

(b)  Masks  for  men  and  animals. 

1.  Materials  used. 

2.  Patterns    used    in    different 
countries. 

3.  Conditions     of     making — la- 
bor, sanitation,  etc. 

2.  Remedies. 

C.  Substitutes  for  usual  materials. 

1.  Fruit  pits  and  nut  shells  are  very 
common  and  easily  obtained. 

2.  These  products  are  otherwise 
wasted. 

3.  Many  hotels,  restaurants,  fruit  deal- 
ears,  etc.,  can  supply  enormous 
quantities. 

D.  Bibliography. 

1.  Literary  Digest. 

2.  Independent. 

3.  Current  Events. 

4.  World's  Work. 

5.  Scientific  American. 

Junior   Red   Cross  Lessons — Series    No.   4, 

Lesson   1. 
Subject:     Correlation  of  Junior  Red  Cross 
with   commercial   subjects. 
I.  Mathematics — Red   Cross  Problems: 

a.  Funds. 

b.  Interest  on  reserve  funds. 

c.  What  are  legitimate   expenses. 

d.  How  expenses  are  met. 

e.  Amounts  expended  in  the  different 
countries  and  how  apportioned. 

f.  Cost  of  Shipping. 

g.  Calculation  of  shipping  space. 

h.  Amounts  and  costs  of  materials  re- 
quired for  production. 

i.    Relief  in  foreign  countries. 

j.    Home  service. 

k.  Lumber  required  for  Red  Cross  fur- 
niture ;    packing  boxes. 

1.    Problems  of  salvage. 

(Market  prices,  shipping  costs,  eco- 
nomic value  to  nation,  etc.) 
(See  Economics.) 
(See  Salvage.) 

m.  Exchange. 

(Study  relation  of  money  value  in 
different  countries,) 


NEW  BOOKS 


The  Kendall  Readers 

By  CALVIN  N.  KENDALL 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

The  material  in  these  books  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate,  selective  process,  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  by  an  educator  of  recognized  ability,  whose  expe- 
rience is  national  in  character.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  arrange- 
ment and  graduation,  to  grouping  and  comparing,  to  drill  and  review,  and  to 
phonetics. 

Watson  and  White's  Modern  Arithmetic 

This  series  makes  available  for  every  school  the  best  methods  and  material  for 
the  study  of  Modern  Arithmetic.     It  challenges  comparison  with  respect  to 

1.  Thoroughness    in    Fundamentals.  3.     Simplification   of  Processes. 

2.  Choice  of  Applications.  4.     Problems  from  Real  Life. 

5.     Continuity   of   Plan. 

D.  G.  HEATH    &    COMPANY,  Publishers 


565   MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
CHICAGO 


Where  to  Stop  When  in  Los  Angeles 


S  ANGELES; 

&RgueroaSfs\ 
andResfaurant 

Garage  in  connecHon 

Tate  Taxi  at  Station 
at  our  expense 

LkHoLLADAY  Kes. 
GBlACoLUNSSny. 
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&FieUEROAST£^ 
CLARK,  Prop. 

MlALWEEKiy-MONIHIYRATES 

ALL  DEPOT  CARS  PASS  THE  DOOR 

J^ARAGE  CONHEaED  -  CAFE  NEXT  DOOR 

J\  "THE  HOUSE  OF  COMFORT 
f     NO  MATTER  HOW 
PARTICULAR  YOU  ARE,  NOR 
HOW  MUCH  YOU  PAY,  YOU 
CANNOT  OBTAIN  GREATER 
COMFORT  THAN  THIS 
HOUSE  PROVIDES. 


LANE'S  TRAVEL  SERVICE  BUREAU 

Direction  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lane 

822  West  Sixth  Street,  Los  Angeles 

Phones:    Pico  1007.     Home  10743 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  advertising  contract  for  use  of  the  name  under  which  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  agency  business  in  Los  Angeles  for  nearly  twelve  years,  has  expired. 

This  Agency  will  now  be  known  as  the  CODDINGTON  TEACHERS 
AGENCY.  AH  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Coddington  Teacher  s 
Agency,  533  Citizens  National  Bank  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

All  records  and  files  in  the  office  are  the  personal  property  of  the  undersigned. 
The  managers  will  do  their  utmost,  as  in  the  past,  to  maintain  their  reputation  for 
prompt  and  efficient  service  to  schools  and  teachers. 

R.  W.  CODDINGTON 

533  Citizens  National  Bank  Building 
453  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET 
TELEPHONE  14531  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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n.  Expense  accounts  of  the  Red  Cross 

Commissions    to    foreign    countries, 

worked    out    in    money    exchange 

values. 

II.  Accounting   and    Bookkeeping — Expert 

Service  a  Patriotic  Duty: 

a.  Record  work  for  Junior  Red  Cross. 

b.  Record  work  for  Local  Chapter, 
American  Red  Cross. 

c.  Bookkeeping  for   department    funds. 

d.  Bookkeeping  for  department  of  sup- 
plies. 

e.  Bookkeeping  for  department  for  the 
sale  of  Thrift  Stamps,  War  Savings 
and    Liberty    Bonds. 

f.  Bookkeeping  for  salvage  and  shop 
(department  of  conservation). 

g.  Estimates  and  budgets. 
III.   Shorthand    and    Typewriting: 

1.  Junior  Red  Cross  reports. 

2.  Junior  Red  Cross  communications. 

3.  Junior  Red  Cross  forms,  stencils, etc. 

4.  Duplication  of  above  service  for  lo- 
cal chapter,  American  Red  Cross. 

IV.   Printing: 

1.  Printing  forms,  directors,  circulars, 
advertising,  etc.,  in  school  printing 
shops  for  Junior  Red  Cross. 

2.  Duplication  of  above  service  for  lo- 
cal Red  Cross  chapter. 

3.  Printing  of  Junior  Red  Cross  Jour- 
nal. 


BLAKISTON'S  SON  &  CO. 
AMERICAN    RED    CROSS    BOOKS 
Fish. — American   Red   Cross  Text-book  on 
Home  Dietetics. 

By  Via  Z.  Fish,  head  of  Art  and  Home  Economics  De- 
partment. \\  m.  l'enn  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Il- 
lustrated. 

Price,    cloth.    75c    postpaid. 
Lynch. — American   Red   Cross  Text-book  on 
First  Aid. 

Wonder   edition.    1918;    55    illustrations,    194    pages. 

Price,    cloth,    75c,    postpaid:    paper    covers,    35c. 
Delano.— American  Red  Cross  Text-book  on  Ele- 
mentary Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Sick. 

Paper,    60c;    cloth    $1.00.. 

BLAKISTON'S   SON   &   CO.  HIGH   SCHOOL 

TEXT-BOOKS. 
Barker. — Plane  Trigonometry  with  Tables. 

By  Eugene  Henry  Parker,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics,  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
86   illustrations.      8vo.    vii,   17   pages. 

Price.    $1.00   postpaid. 
Roray. — Industrial   Arithmetic   for   Boys. 

By    Nelson    L.    Roray,    Department    of    Mathematics,    Wil- 
..     Dickinson    High    School,    Jersey    City,    N.    J.      86 
154    pages. 


liam 

illustrations.      Umo. 

Price,    75c   postpaid. 
Roray. — Industrial   Arithmetic   for   Girls. 

An    Elementary  Text   in    Home   Economics.      Illustrated. 
12mo.    viii,    196   pages. 

Price.    75c    postpaid. 
Gager. — Fundamentals   of   Botany. 

By  C.  Stuart  Gager,  Director  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 
435    illustrations,      xix,    640    pages. 

Flexible   cloth,   round   corners.   $1.50   postpaid. 
Gager. — A  Laboratory  Guide  for  General  Botany. 

12mo.    viii,    191    pages. 

Prices,   70c;   exchange,   50c;   90c  postpaid. 
.Tower,   Smith  and   Turton. — The   Principles   of 
Physics. 

By  Professors  Willis  E'.  Tower,  Charles  H.  Smith  and 
Charles  M.  Turton.  Chicago.  With  425  text  .illustrations, 
7    plates.      12   mo,    xi   466   pages. 

Cloth,    round    corners,    $1.25    postpaid. 
Ahrens,  Harley  and  Burns. — A  Practical  Physics 
Manual. 

By  Professors  W.  R.  Ahrens.  T.  L.  Harley  and  E.  E. 
Burns.   Chicago.      133   illustrations,    12mo,   xviii    354   pages. 

Price,   cloth,   $1.25   postpaid. 
Bailey. — Source,  Chemistry  and  Use  of  Food 
Products. 

By    Pr.dessor    E.    H,    S.    Bailey,    Director   of   Chemical    La- 
boratories,   University    of    Kansas.      75    illustrations.      12mo, 
1 7    pages. 

Price,  cloth,  $1.60  postpaid. 
Bailey. — Laboratory    Experiments   on    Food 
Products. 

12mo,  48   pages.      Paper   cover       !Sc    postpaid. 

BLAKISTON'S   SON   JUNIOR   COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS, 
Duff. — Text-book   on    Physics. 
Mi    edition.    609    illustrations. 

Hamaker. — Principles   of   Biology. 

ustrations.     Price,   cloth,   $1.50. 
Marshall. — Microbiology — General  and   Official. 

Several   writers.      1*5   illustrations.      Price   $3.00. 
Galloway. — Text-book  on   Zoology. 

A   Textbook   for    Universities,    Normal    Schools   and    Col- 
leges.     Third    edition,    revised. 
Price.     $2.00. 

Send    for    catalog   of   valuable    scientific   publications, 
HARR   WAGNER   PUBLISHING   i 

239   Geary   Street,    San    Francisco. 
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WESTERN    BOOKS    BY    WESTERN 

WRITERS. 

Harr   Wagner   Publishing    Company, 

239   Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 

Mighiels. — Literary  California. 

By  Ella  Sterling  Mighiels.  Dedicated  to  Native  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West.  The  most  complete 
collection  of  descriptive  articles  in  prose  and  poetry  of  Cal- 
ifornia   yet    published. 

Price    per    copy,     library     edition,     $3.00 ;      flexible    cloth, 
$4.00;     gift    edition,    $5.00. 
Wagner. — Pacific   History   Stories. 

Retold  by  Harr  Wagner,  assisted  by  Alice  Rose  Power. 
True  Stories  of  Historical  Value  of  Pioneers  from  Magel- 
lan  to   the   Fire    1906.      illustrated. 

Price,    $1.00. 
Roberts. — Indian   Stories   of   the   Southwest. 

By  Elizabeth  Judson  Roberts.  True  Stories  and  Legends 
of  the  Indians  of  San  Diego  County  and  other  Sections  of 
the   Southwest.      Illustrated. 

Price,    $1.25. 
Miller. — Poems  of  Joaquin  Miller. 

Seven  volumes.  Vol,  I  contains  selected  poems  and  au- 
biography ;  Vol.  II,  songs  of  the  Sierras.  The  seven  vol- 
umes comprise  the  only  complete  edition  of  Joaquin  Mil- 
ler's  poetry   and   prose. 

Price   per   copy,    $1.50. 
Jordan.— The  Story  of  Malta. 

By    David    Starr  Jordan.    A   school   room   classic. 

Price,    $1.00    per    copy. 
Jordan. — Care  and  Culture  of  Men. 

By  David  Starr  Jordan.  This  volume  contains  the  mas- 
terpieces  of   Dr.   Jordan's   lectures. 

Price,    $1.25. 

Wagner. — The   Lure   of   the    Desert. 

And  other  poems,  of  special  interest  on  account  of  the 
California    color.      By    Madge    Morris    Wagner. 

Price,   library    edition,    $1.25 ;     white    vellum,    $1.50. 
Bashford. — At  the  Shrine  of  Song. 

By    Herbert    Bashford,    the    poet    and    dramatist. 

Price,    $1.25. 
Power. — Poems    for   Memorizing. 

Compiled  by  Alice  Rose  Power,  from  lists  furnished  by 
Prof.  E.  P.  Cubberley  of  Stanford  University.  The  poems 
are   carefully   graded   for   school   use. 

Paper    edition,    in    two    parts,     15c    each ;    school    edition, 
60c;    library    edition,    $1.00. 
Beatty. — A   Political  Primer. 

By  Bessie  Beatty.  A  book  for  the  new  voter.  Intro- 
duction  by    William   Kent. 

Price,   75c. 
Keep.— West   Coast  Shells. 

By  Josiah  Keep.  A  revised  edition  with  over  300  illus- 
trations;   a   book   for   seaside,    stream   and    forest. 

Price,     $2.00. 
Roosevelt. — Reliable   Ideals. 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt,  ex-President  of  the  United  States, 
with    fine    portrait. 

Price,    $1.25. 

Fairbanks. — Geography    of    California. 

By  Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks.  The  most  scientific  book  on 
the  geography  of  California  published,  suitable  for  class 
work.       Price,     $1.00. 

Chamberlain   and    Murphy. — Design   and 
Construction. 

By  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain  and  Nellie  Murphy.  Ad- 
vanced  book   in    colors. 

Price,    35c. 
Franklin. — Some  By-Ways  of   California. 

By   Chas.    Franklin   Carter. 

Price,    $1.25. 
Parker. — School   Buildings. 

By   Walter   H.    Parker.     A   book  for   school   trustees. 

Price,    $1.00. 
Denson. — Criminal  Law. 

By  S.  C.  Denson.  An  interesting  account  of  problems 
in  reference  to  the  enforcement  of ,  our  laws  relating  to 
criminals.      Price,    50c. 

Waterman. — Practical  Aids  to  Civics. 

Written    for   California   schools.      By   S.    D.   Waterman. 

Price,    60c. 
Duval. — Civil  Government   Simplified  for 
California. 

By  J.  J.    Duval.     Price,  25c. 
Graham. — The   Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow  and 
Rip  Van  Winkle. 

(With    Text.)      By   J.    W.    Graham.      Price,    25c. 
Graham. — Lady   of   the   Lake,   Evangeline, 
Merchant   of  Venice,   Snowbound   and 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

By    J.    W.    Graham.      Price,    25c. 
Hamilton. — Evangeline. 

(With    Text.)       With    notes    and    suggestions    for    study. 
By    Arthur    L.    Hamilton.      Price,    25c. 
Browne. — Sir   Walter   Scott  in  the   Schools. 

A    Study    of    "Ivanhoe"    and    the    "Lady    of    the    Lake." 

By    Frank    J.    Browne.      Price,    25c. 

Hamilton. — Whittier  in  the   Schools. 

Snowbound,    The    Barefoot    Boy,    Among    the    Hills,    The 
Huskers   and   the   Corn   Song.      (With   text),      by   Arthur   L. 
Hamilton.      Price,  25c. 
Hoag. — Health   Index  of  Children. 

By     Dr.     Ernest    B.     Hoag.       The    book    needed    for    the 
proper   physical   study   of   the  pupils.      Price,   80c. 
Hoag. — Sanitary   Survey  for   Schools. 

By    Dr.    Ernest    Brvant    Hoag.      Price,    25c. 
Hoag. — Health   Grading  of   the    School   Child. 

Br.    Dr.    Ernest    Brvant    Hoag.      Price,    per    1,000    postpaid, 
$20.00;     100   postpaid,   $2.25. 
Health  Leaflet  (Number  One). 

The    Results    in    Nose,    Throat    and    Ear    Troubles.      Price 
per    100,    $2.00. 
Health  Leaflet  (Number  Two). 

The  Results  of  Defective  Eyesight.  Price  per  100,  $2.00. 
Hart. — History  Aids. 

A  aeries  of  ten  maps,  size  21x14.  The  story  of  the  ac- 
•  mi  -  it  ion  of  our  country  told  in  colors;  includes  Panama 
Canal.      Great    value.      Price,    $3.00    net. 

Schraidt. — Geometrical   Drawing. 

By  1".  Schraidt,  M.  A.  A  selection  of  plates  for  practical 
use   in   elementary   mechanical  drawing.     Price,   $1.00. 

Approved    by    State    Board    of    Education. 

France.— The  Child's  Lark. 

By  Leila  France.  A  collection  of  song  themes  taken 
from  the  Songs  of  the  Meadow  Lark  of  California.  These 
larks   sing   all    the   year.      40   pages.      Price,    50c. 


Ellerbe. — Tales    of    California   Yesterdays. 

By  Rose  L.  Ellerbe,  Interesting  stories  of  old  Califor- 
nia,   with    much    local    color    of    Southern    California. 

Price,    $1.25. 

Chester. — Taming   a  Vanquero. 

By     Lillian     Giblin     Chester.  '   A     graphic    account     of    a 
school   teacher  in    Lonesome   Glen,    California.      Price,   80c. 
Robbins. — Problems   in   Arithmetic. 

By   S.    P.   Robbins,    Principal    Oakdale   School,    Chico,    Cal. 
This   is   a   supplement   to   the   California   State   text.      It   con- 
tains  thirteen    hundred    practical    problems.      Price,    25c. 
Schenkofsky. — A   Summer  With  Union   Men. 

By  Henry  Schenkofsky,  Ph.  D.  A  truthful  account  of 
experiences    with    union    men,    written    in    a   graceful    style. 

Price    $1.00. 

Wagner. — The   Western   Journal   of   Education. 

Edited  by  Harr  Wagner.  Established  1895.  A  newsy, 
progressive,  educational  journal  for  the  teacher,  school 
trustee    and    library.      Price,    $1.50    per    year. 

Prices  given  are  subject  to  the  usual  discounts  to  book- 
sellers and  to  schools  or  individuals  purchasing   in   quantity. 

The  company  welcomes  your  correspondence  and  will  as- 
sure   it    prompt    attention. 

Books  by  western  authors  printed,  published  and  pro- 
moted. 


AN  IMPORTANT 
SPANISH  SERIES 

For  High  Schools  and  Colleges 

LECTURAS  FACILES 

con  ejercicios 

By  WILKINS  and   LURIA 

An  exceptionally  simple  yet  genuinely 
interesting  reader,  thoroughly  idiomatic  and 
Spanish   in   thought   and   expression. 

280  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00 

CORRESPONDENCIA  COMMERCIAL 

con  ejercicios 

By   MAX  A.   LURIA 

Prepares  the  pupil  for  actual  Spanish  cor- 
respondence, supplying  not  only  thorough 
training  in  letter  writing,  but  also  in  the 
practical  details  of  business  customs,  ship- 
ping, and  the  geography  of  Spanish  coun- 
tries. 

320  pages,  $1.25 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565   Market  Street,   San   Francisco 
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STEWART  SCHOOL  SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

P.  O.  Drawer  205  STOCKTO 
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Established  1889  Phone   Mission   2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'   AND    CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS    CLEANED    AND    DYED 
A  Weekly  Service  for  the  Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a  Month — Work  Called  for 

and  Delivered — Special  Attention   to   Out-of-Town    Orders 
807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


For  Teachers  Around  the  Bay! 

Plan  to  Attend  in  the 
REGULAR  FALL  TERM 

of  the 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 

STATE-ACCREDITED 

Day,  Evening  or  Saturday  Classes  in 

Water  Color 
Charcoal  Drawing 
Plant  Analysis 
Figure  Sketching 
Freehand  and  Perspective 

Every  Saturday  at  9:00  A.  M. 

Evenings — Monday,  Wednesday  and 

Friday— 7:30-9:30 

Write   for   catalog  and   information 

F.  H.  MEYER  Director 

2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  Cal. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common  Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,   Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL  MAPS 
Cloth  Back,  Common   Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From  50c  to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,  Dyeing,  Shampooing,  Electric  and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and  Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence.    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter.    Douglas    2260 


The  Children's  Lark 

Rather  slow 


377  ir  J1  r 


Hear      the  mea  -  dow  -  lark. 

A   collection  of  song  themes,    taken 
from  the  songs  of  the   Meadow  Lark  of 
California.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  themes. 
These  words  have  been  written  to  suit  young 
children, 


— -v — 

Price  5C"t 
Published   by 

Elite  Music  Co. 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 
Send  check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  CaL 


Lecture  Charts 
and  Slides 


STENCILS  AND 
BOOKLETS 

for 

Teaching  Agricul- 
ture in  Schools 

SIMPLE,     PRACTICAL,     IMPRESSIVE 

Successful    Teaching    of    Agriculture    Assured. 

Send    10    cents    in    postage    for    samples    of    booklets. 

Agricultural   Extension    Department 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  cf  N.  J. 

Harvester    Building,    Chicago 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    by    Appointment 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors    for    The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Moise- Klinkncr  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


S.  F.  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY 

1818  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TIVOLI 
San  Francisco's  Picture  Palace 

Every,  film  a  masterpiece 
Eddy   Street,   near   Powell 


BEST    IN    1835 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


■THF.AMER1CAN  CRAYON- CO 

ESTA  BLI  SH  ED   -      1335 

SANDUS  K.Y  ■  •  OHIO 
W  A  LT  H  A  M  ■  ■  M.  ASS- 
MADE    ■    IN    -US  -A" 


BEST    IN    1918 


MacRorie   &   McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins   Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 
California   and  ,  Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,   1918 
Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK,    NORMAL    ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED   NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 


James  E.  Power 


T.   J.  Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


P 


OWE 


PHONE.  PP.05  PECT  69 


Branchei 
2750  BROADWAY 

OAKLAND 

1213  EYE  STREET 

FRESNO   ' 


690'VSnT(es5-4ve.  San  fn 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the   skilful    use   of    Nature's    great   remedial   agencies,    and  let   them   plan   and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send   you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will   tell   you   all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


HOTBl 

TURPIN 


CONVENIENT  TO  EVERYTHING 

Powell  at  Market*  Stl 

San  Francisco 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions   Filled   at    Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

IN   THE   WORLD 

— California  Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck    Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

—Other  Offices- 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integr'tv  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of  Education. 


Bids  Wanted  for  Textbooks  in 
Arithmetic 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of 
California  hereby  invites  authors  or 
publishers  to  submit  sealed  proposals 
or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the 
right  to  publish  and  distribute  in  Cali- 
fornia the  following  textbooks : 

Primary  and  advanced  arithmetics 
for  the  elementary  schools. 

.Manuscripts  or  sample,  books  of  the 
above  should  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  at  his  office  in 
Room  707,  Forum  Building,  Sacra- 
mento, on  or  before  January   1,  1919. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such 
rights,  inclosed  in  a  separate  sealed  en- 
velope addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  itemized  according  to  specifi- 
cations, and  marked  "Bids  for  Text- 
books in  Arithmetic,"  may  be  submit- 
ted on  or  before  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
1>.  m.  of  January  1,  191''. 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  par- 
ticular- concerning  this  matter  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  at 
Sacramento. 

State  Board  of  Education 

Edward  Hyatt,  Secretary 
Sacramento  California 


MAPS,  GLOBES,  CHARTS 

The  only  complete  stock  on  the  Coast 

Prompt  and  Careful  Service 

Write  for  new  catalog 

No.  917 

Illustrating    our    complete    line    of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

SANITARY   APPLIANCES— SMITH 
HEATING    SYSTEMS 

PLAYGROUND    APPARATUS 

SCHOOL   SUPPLIES 

MANUAL    TRAINING   EQUIPMENT 

C.   F.   WEBER  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 
Phoenix,    Arizona 
124  W.  WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    ST      REET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


San  Francisco 
985   MARKET   STREET 


E.  C.  BOYNTON  A.  L.  HALL  P.  MALEY  CALVIN  ESTERLY 

BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

School  Officials   can   always  secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or  phone   at  our  expense,  if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll. 

Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  BROCKMAN   BLDG.,  LOS  ANGELES  717  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phones — Broadway  1919;  Home  A-1840.  Kearny  5959 
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MEETINGS 
Bay    Section    the    California    Teachers'    Association;    Wm 
I  J.   Cooper,   President,    Oakland,    Cal. ;    W.    L.    Glascock,    Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

I  Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
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EDUCATIONAL   PREPARATION   FOR 

FOREIGN   SERVICE 

By  John  Clausen, 

Vice-President  the  Crocker  National  Bank 
of  San  Francisco 


Special  Collaborator  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 


(Written  exclusively  for  The  Western  Journal 
of   Education) 

There  is  a  very  general  acknowledge- 
■  ment  that  education  is  as  essential  to  busi- 
ness as  it  is  to  other  departments  in  life, 
and  viewing  the  subject  from  thatstand- 
point  it  becomes  apparent  that  a  necessity 
exists  for  training  our  young  element  in 
the  early  stages  of  their  development  for 
the  labors  which  devolve  upon  them  when 
at  manhood  they  enter  upon  an  active  busi- 
ness   career. 

Our  attention  is  daily  called  to  the  scarc- 
ity of  available  men,  who  in  a  competent 
and  honorable  manner  are  qualified  to  oc- 
cupy positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
To  meet  this  crying  demand  of  the  com- 
mercial world,  too  little  importance  is  given 
to  the  necessity  of  finding  a  common 
ground    on    which    the   business    man    and 


the  educator  can  meet  and  solve  the  great 
problem  for  a  better  co-operation  in  the 
national  movement  of  fostering  trade  re- 
lations. In  this  period  of  our  civilized  de- 
velopment we  must  not  only  be  impressed 
with  the  thought  of  betterment,  but  with 
the  material  means  to  engender  that 
thought  into  practical  application  and  ef- 
fect, and  consequently  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  the  matter  of  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  classes  in  our 
schools  to  pursue  regular  studies  for  com- 
mercial and  intellectual  relations  among 
the  various  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  interest  shown  by  our  young  men 
in  any  subject  pertinent  to  foreign  trade, 
forcefully  reveals  the  necessity  of  educa- 
tional preparation  essential  for  the  study  of 
business  fundamentals.  A  young  man  with 
a  theoretical  commercial  training  and  lin- 
guistic attainments,  would  without  doubt 
prove  of  infinitely  more  value  to  his  em- 
ployer in  many  fields,  than  one  who  lacks 
such  qualifications.  The  business  world 
today  is  vitally  interested  in  these  prob- 
lems, for  it  is  a  well  accepted  fact  that 
no  organization  can  succeed  in  a  material 
degree  whose  woikers  are  not  efficient. 

We  often  wonder  why  a  business  con- 
cern does  not  prosper  or  advance  in  the 
same  measure  as  another,  and  the  reason 
can  generally  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
.fundamental  business  principles  and  train- 
ing, which  is  not  readily  acquired  during 
the  active  strife  for  a  place  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  Educational  proficiency  in  the 
widest  sense  of  the  word  stands  out  as  the 
key  of  industry,  without  which  the  best 
meant  efforts  to  reform  and  our  earnest 
desire  to  grow,  will  be  of  little  avail.  New 
methods  as  well  as  new  leaders  are  to  be 
chosen.  Timely  preparation,  therefore,  with 
well  directed  studies  of  the  fundamentals 
of  business  is  an  absolute  necessity  and 
stands  for  success. 

Committee  of  Fifteen  on  Educational  Prep- 
aration for  Foreign  Service 

Prominent  men  of  business,  education 
and  government,  have  been  discussing  for 
the  past  few  years  at  public  gatherings 
and  in  the  press  the  question  of  prepared- 
ness on  the  part  of  this  country  for  service 
in  the  foreign  field.  Such  agencies  as  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  have 
appointed  committees  to  investigate  the 
needs  and  opportunities  in  preparation  for 
this  service  in  both  its  consular  and  com; 
mercial  phases,  while  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  been  deeply  in- 
terested for  some  time  in  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  of  the 
United  States  called  a  conference  in  Wash- 
ington for  December  31,  1915,  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Second   Pan-American  Sci- 


entific Congress,  to  discuss  the  matter 
from  every  angle.  Following  this  meet- 
ing a  Committee  of  Fifteen  composed  of 
representatives  of  institutions,  educational 
and  commercial,  interested  in  foreign  ser- 
vice, was  designated  to  investigate  fully 
this  question ;  to  ascertain  the  needs  on 
the  part  of  business  and  Government  and 
the  present  opportunities  in  the  schools 
for  meeting  these  needs ;  to  study  plans, 
methods,  and  results  of  commercial  educa- 
tion of  the  leading  commercial  nations; 
and  to  recommend  to  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation adequate  courses  of  study  for  the 
different  types  and  grades  of  schools  in 
the  United  States,  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions for  the  introduction  and  adoption  of 
the  same. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  appoint- 
ed the  following  members  to  serve  on  the 
permanent  committee  which  is  charged 
with  the  duties  of  continuing  by  investi- 
gation the  work  of  the  conference,  and 
to  consider  matters  relating  to  an  educa- 
tional policy  or  program  helpful  in  deter- 
mining satisfactory  training  for  foreign  ser- 
vice: 

Dr.  Glen  Levin  Swiggett  (chairman), 
specialist  in  commercial  education,  Bureau 
of  Education,   Washington,   D.   C. 

E.  D.  Adams,  professor  of  history,  Le- 
land  Stanford,  Jr.,  University,  Stanford 
University,   California. 

Sheldon  O.  Martin,  research  expert, 
American  International  Corporation,  New 
York,   N.   Y. 

Morton  A.  Aldrich,  dead  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration,  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Samuel  McClintock,  director  La  Salle 
Extension  University,  Chicago,  111. 

James  H.  Carter,  vice-president  the  Na- 
tional City  Bank  of  New  York,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Samuel  B.  McClintock,  chancellor  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  Clausen,  vice-president  the  Crocker 
National  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

Hon.  Leo.  S.  Rowe,  assistant  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  Washington,  D.   C. 

James  G  Egbert,  director  School  of  Busi- 
ness, Columbia  University,  New  York, 
New  York. 

Charles  H.  Sherrill,  brigadier-general,  of- 
fice of  the  adjutant  general,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

J.  F.  Fish,  president  Northwestern  Busi- 
ness College,  Chicago,  111. 

C.  D.  Snow,  assistant  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  professor  of  govern- 
ment, New  York  University,  New  York, 
New   York.  .      . 

John  E.  Treleven,  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Texas. 
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TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The  publicity  committee  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, working  against  School.  Amendment 
37,  held  a  number  of  meetings  previous  to  the 
closing  of  the  schools.  Splendid  reports  were 
given  from  the  various  committees  of  the  in- 
tensive  campaigning   that   was   being   carried   on. 

The  committee  on  public  speaking  reported 
that  the  speakers  from  the  school  department 
had  been  addressing  two  or  more  gatherings 
every  evening  and  with  one  exception  was  most 
favorably    and    enthusiastically    received. 

When  the  schools  closed  for  the  mid-term 
vacation  the  members  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion  felt  they  had  no  time  ti  take  a  holiday — 
they  must  work  for  the  defeat  of  Amend- 
ment   37. 

But  they  had  reckoned  without  their  host. 
\\  hile  one  one  of  their  vacation  days,  October 
15,  they  were  holding  a  spirited  meeting  of  the 
publicity  committee  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Redding  school,  a  miserable  little  sticky  germ 
had  crossed  the  Rockies  and  was  climbing  over 
the  Sierras  to  cast  the  pall  of  influenza  over 
the  city.  The  Board  of  Health  forbade  the  re- 
opening of  the  schools,  and  a  ban  was  placed 
on  all  public  meetings.  The  hearts  of  the  pub- 
licity committee  sank.  Then  came  the  call  for 
teachers  to  help  in.  the  hospitals  and  in.  the 
homes.  What  had  seemed  of  paramount  im- 
portance a  few  days  before  was  forgotten.  The 
amendment  headquarters  were  deserted.  The 
"Vote  No"  cards  and  the  telling  "literature" 
were  piled  high;  even  the  phones  were  out  of 
commission.  Only  the  printing  bills  and  the 
publicity  man  came  in  regularly.  Then  the  paid 
advertisements  of  the  Public  Education  Society 
began  to  loom  up  in  the  daily  papers,  bold  and 
untrue.  Teachers  ran  in  for  a  few  minutes  to 
carry  away  cards  to  mail  to  their  friends.  The 
T-  and  D.  circuit  had  offered  the  use  of  their 
screens,  but  the  "movies"  were  closed.  Every 
day  the  paid  advertisements  grew  more  auda- 
cious and  more  untrue.  Sunday,  November  3, 
President  Altmann  sent  out  a  call  for  the  ad- 
visory officers  of  the  publicity  committee  to 
meet  him  at  the  Palace  hotel,  where  the  follow- 
ing resolutions   were  adopted: 

"Whereas,  certain  recent  anonymous  political 
advertisements,  false  in  fact  and  libelous  in  in- 
ference, have  appeared  in  the  daily  papers  in 
support    of    Amendment    No.    37,    and, 

"Whereas,  the  libels  consist  of  attacks  on  the 
integrity  and  professional  honor  of  the  public 
school  teachers  of  San  Francisco,  charging  them 
with  being  under  the  control  of  a  political  boss, 
and  asserting  that  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  teachers  to  the  publicity  fund  of  of  this 
association  were  an  official  extortion,  and  that 
not  in  one  school,  but  in  many,  the  teachers 
have  used  the  children  under  their  care  for  the 
spread    of    political    propaganda,    and, 

"Whereas,  for  the  past  three  weeks  the  schools 
have  been  closed,  and  the  teachers,  instead  of 
campaigning  for  the  protection  of  the  schools 
and  the  children  against  the  iniquities  of  Amend- 
ment 37,  have  in  response  to  the  call  of  human- 
ity been  caring  for  the  sick  and  the  dying  in 
our    stricken    city; 

"Be  It  Resolved,  that  we,  the  advisory  offi- 
cers of  the  publicity  committee  of  the  Teachers' 
Association  of  San  Francisco,  denounce  the 
falsity  of  these  statements  and  the'  malice  of 
those  responsible  for  these  public  assaults,  and 
wc  call  upon  them  to  come  out  into  the  open 
and  substantiate  their  statements  with  legal 
proof;    and   be    it    further 

"Resolved,  that  we  call  upon  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  to  rebuke  these  mendacious  state- 
ments by   voting  'No'   on  Amendment  37." 

On  the  following  Tuesday  the  proposed  school 
Charter  Amendment  No.  37  went  down  to  igno- 
minious  defeat. 

The  defeat  of  Amendment  37  was  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  splendid  work  the  teachers  are  do- 
ing in  the  education  of  our  children.  The  pro- 
ponents appealed  directly  to  the  parents  of  the 
children   and   reflected   on   the   good   work  of   the 

chi  'ols. 

The  teachers  want  better  schools,  the  parents 
want  latter  schools,  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Superintendent  want  better  schools.  This 
will  come  through  better  financial  support  of 
the  schools,  through  encouragement  of  the  pro- 
fessional    work    of    the     teachers    and    stopping 


the  cry  of  "politics"  every  time  the  teachers 
make  a  stand  for  civic  betterment  and  for  for- 
ward looking  administration  of  every  depart- 
ment   of   our   Government. 

FRANCES  A.  C.  MOONEY, 

Secretary. 


THE  NEW  LIST  OF  ELECTED  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction,     1919-22, 

Will   C.   Wood,   Sacramento. 

County  Name  Address 

Alameda — Geo.   W.   Frick Oakland 

Alpine — Mrs.    Eugenia   M.    Bruns Sheridan,    Nev. 

Amador — Mrs.    Sabra    Greenhalgh Jackson 

Butte — Mrs.    Pearle    Rutherford Oroville 

Calaveras — Teresa   Rivara    San    Andreas 

Colusa — Perle  Sanderson    '.  .Colusa 

Contra    Costa— Wm.    H.    Hanlon Martinez 

Del    Norte — Jos.    M.    Hamilton Crescent   City 

El    Dorado — E.    J.    Fitzgerald Placerville 

Fresno— C.    W.    Edwards    Fresno 

Glenn— S.    M.    Chaney Wdlows 

Humboldt— Robert    A.     Bugbee Eureka 

Imperial— A.    P.    Shibley    El    Centro 

Inyo— Mrs.    M.    A.    Clarke Bishop 

Kern— L.    E.    Chenoweth    Bakersfield 

Kings — Miss    M.    L.    Richmond Hanford 

Lake — Minerva    Ferguson     Lakeport 

Lassen— Mrs.    Julia    Norwood Susanville 

Los   Angeles— Mark    Keppel    Los   Angeles 

Madera — Craig  Cunningham    Madera 

Marin— Jas.    B.    Davidson    San    Rafael 

Mariposa— John    L.    Dexter    Mariposa 

Mendocino — Roy   Good    Ukiah 

Merced— Belle   Gribi    Merced 

Modoc— Mrs.    Nettie    B.    Harris Alturas 

Mono — Mrs.    A.    M.    Hays    Bridgeport 

Monterey— Geo.     Schultzberg     Salinas 

Napa — Lena   A.    Jackson    Napa 

Nevada— Elizabeth    Richards    Nevada  City 

Orange— R.    P.    Mitchell    Santa    Ana 

Placer— Irene    Bums     Auburn 

Plumas— Mrs.    Kate    L.    Donnelly Ouincy 

Riverside— Raymond     Cree     Riverside 

Sacramento— Carolyne    M.    Webb    Sacramento 

San    Benito— W.    T.    Cagney    Holhster 

San    Bernardino — Mrs.    Grace    C.    Stanley San    Bernardino 

San    Diego— John    F.    West    San    Diego 

San    Francisco — Alfred    Roncovieri    ...'. San    Francisco 

Sari    Joaquin — John    W.    Anderson Stockton 

San    Luis   Obispo — Robert    L.    Bird San    Luis    Obispo 

San    Mateo— Roy    W.    Cloud Redwood    City 

Santa    Barbara — Mamie    V.    Lehner    Santa    Barbara 

Santa   Clara— Agnes    Howe    San    Jose 

Santa   Cruz— Cecile   M.    Davis    Santa    Cruz 

Shasta— Mrs.    Charlotte    Cunningham Redding 

Siena— Belle    Alexander     Dowmeville 

Siskiyou — Kate    Ford     Yreka 


For  Christmas 

LITERARY  CALIFORNIA 

ELLA   STERLING   MIGHELS 

Author 
"The  Story  of  the  Files,"  etc. 

Over  500  selections  from  Cali- 
fornia writers,  of  distinctive  local 
color,  180  portraits  of  authors, 
and  a  list  of  over  2000  Califor- 
nia writers.  Price,  Library  edi- 
tion, $3.00.  Flexible  cloth,  $4.00. 
Gift  edition,  boxed  and  auto- 
graphed, $5.00.  California's 
greatest  literary  achievement. 

SPONSORS: 

Hon   James    D.    Phelan 

Phoebe   Hearst 

Mrs.   I.    Lowenberg 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Jerome   A.    Hart 

M.    H.    De    Young 


FOR    SALE   AT 

San  Francisco:  The  White  House,  Empo- 
rium, Paul  Elder's,  John  J.  Newbegin, 
A.  M.  Robertson. 

Oakland:      Smith   Bros. 

Berkeley:  Associated  Students'  Co-opera- 
tive  Book  Store. 

Sacramento:     W.  F.  Purnell's. 

Chico:     Chico   Book   and   Stationery   Store. 

Stockton:      Stewart's    School    Supply    Co. 

Fresno:     C.  T.  Cearly's  Book  Store. 

Los  Angeles:  Chas.  C.Parker's  Book  Store. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

HARR  WAGNER  PUB.  CO. 
239  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco 


Solano — Dan    H.    White    Fairfield 

Sonoma — Ben    Ballard    Santa    Rosa 

Stanislaus — A.    G.    Elmore    Modesto 

Sutter — Lizzie   Vagedes    Yuba    City 

Tehama — Mamie    B.    Lang Red    Bluff 

Trinity — Lucy    Young     Weaverville 

Tulare — J.    E.    Buckman    Visalia 

Tuolumne — G.    P.    Morgan    Sonora 

Ventura — Jas    E.    Reynolds    Ventura 

Yolo — Harriet    S.    Lee    Woodland 

Yuba — Jennie    Malaley    Marysville 


George   Morris   Phillip,   L.L.   D. 

principal  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  State  Nor- 
mal school,  and  author  of  the  Silver  Bur- 
dett  arithmetics.  Dr.  Phillip  recently  vis- 
ited California  and  those  who  met  him 
were  charmed  with  his  personality.  He  is 
a  lecturer  of  fine  ability  and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  California  teachers  w  ; 
not  given  an  opportunity  to  hear  him.  It 
is  possible  that  arrangements  may  be  made 
to  have  him  on  the  program  at  some  of 
the  future  meetings  of  the  C.  T.  A.  Dr. 
Phillip  in  addition  to  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments has  during  his  life  met  practically 
all  the  great  platform  men  of  the  past 
thirty  years,  and  has  a  very  large  collec- 
tion of  first  edition  autographed  books, 
personal  letters,  etc.,  of  the  literary  men 
of  our  time.  He  is  interested  in  California, 
not  only  on  account  of  having  a  daug'hter 
a  resident  of  Berkeley,  Mrs.  Chandler,  but' 
through  a  love  of  our  literature,  history  and 
natural   scenery. 


ASSEMBLY   BILL   1013  IS   DEAD 
Mark  Keppel 

After  eighteen  months'  work  the  educational 
forces  of  the  State  have  killed  A.  B.  1013,  or  No. 
17  as  it  was  known  on  the  ballot.  The  substi-  I 
tute  bill,  No.  18,  was  defeated  also,  but  not  I 
through  any  fault  of  the  educational  forces  of  J 
California.  They  supported  it  loyally.  They 
kept  the  faith.  It  received  many  thousands  more 
votes  than  were  cast  for  No.  17.  Many  of  the 
teachers  supported  the  bill  reluctantly,  because 
they  were  afraid  it  might  not  work  according 
to  expectation,  and  because  it  contained  a  pro-  1 
vision  for  an  autocratic  and  undemocratic  State  I 
Board    of    Education. 

The  defeat  of  both  measures  leaves  the  school 
situation  as  it  was  before  the  Legislature  of 
1917    convened. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  express  to  the 
teachers  and  the  friends_of  education  throughout 
the  State  of  California  its  heartfelt  and  most 
grateful  appreciation  and  thanks  for  their  brave, 
self-sacrificing  and  heroic  work  in.  behalf  of  the 
schools. 
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AN    EDUCATION    WHERE    NEEDED 
By  C.  L.  Martzolff 

For  some  reason  we  had  looked  upon 
the  International  Harvester  Company  as  a 
"bloated  octopus",  with  its  radiating  tenta- 
cles stretching  out  to  gather  in  the  "plain 
people"  and  devour  them.  While  no  doubt 
its  chief  purpose  is,  naturally,  to  gather  in, 
yet  it  performs  another  function  equally 
well — that  of  handing  out.  It  is  the  latter 
feature  with  which  this  article  concerns 
itself.  The  occasion  for  the  above  change 
of  heart  occurred  recently  in  an  Ohio  coun- 
ty teachers'  institute,  where  the  writer  was 
one  of  the  lecturers.  His  colleague  for  the 
week  was  a  young  woman,  a  college  grad- 
uate, representing  the  extension  department 
of  the  above-named  "trust". 

We  listened  to  her  several  lectures,  saw 
her  demonstrate  the  charts,  looked  at  the 
pictures  she  threw  on  the  screen,  read  the 
bulletins  she  handed  out,  and  we  were  tre- 
mendously surprised  at  the  high-grade  of 
informational  material  furnished  the  Amer- 
ican people,  especially  the  farmers,  by  this 
corporation. 

The  work  is  new,  only  about  three  years 
old,  we  are  told,  yet -it  has  done  and  is  do- 
ing an  immense  amount  of  good  to  this 
country,  and  the  American  people  should 
know  about  it. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  nothing  within 
the  past  two  decades  in  which  so  much 
advance  has  been  made  as  in  scientific  farm- 
ing. Things  which  twenty  years  ago  were 
considered  only  vagaries  have  given  way 
to  positive  knowledge.  Then,  if  a  crop 
failed,  the  cause  was  attributed  to  the 
weather.  Today  the  successful  farmer  cares 
less  for  capricious  weather  and  more  to  pre- 
paring seed  beds,  securing-  good  seed  grains, 
■  ing  the  right  cultivation,  selecting  pure 
1:.  eds  and  properly  caring  for  and  adapt- 
ing the  crops  to  the  soil.  The  farmer  can 
reasonably  omit  from  his  prayer,  "from 
drouths,  good  Lord,  deliver  us",  if  he  sub- 
stitutes for  it  the  petition  that  he  be  given 
wisdom  to  use  the  knowledge  at  hand  pre- 
pared for  his  benefit.  The  above  statement 
is  not  given  in  a  spirit  of  flippancy  or  ir- 
reverence. 

So  rapid  has  been  the  progress  toward 
better  farming  within  these  years  that  our 
agricultural  experts  and  experimenters 
might  cease  their  investigations  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  till  the  world  could  catch 
up  to  them.  We  know  enough  now  along 
these  lines  that  if  our  knowledge  were  ex- 
tended and  disseminated,  we  could  increase 
the  agricultural  resources  a  hundred  per 
cent  in  ten  years.  "But,  aye,  there's  the 
rub." 

The  facts  are  that  we  today  need  less 
new  knowledge  than  we  do  the  utilization 
of  that  we  already  have  within  our  reach. 
The  greatest  educational  forces  in  the  near 
future  will  be  those  which  carry  to  the 
people  that  which  is  now  held  by  the  com- 
paratively few.  Talk  of  your  monopolies ! 
There  has  been  no  such  monopoly  as  the 
educational  one.  The  few,  only,  had  it  in 
their  possession.  In  spite  of  our  boasted 
school  systems,  with  their  splendid  high 
schools  and  colleges,  including  agricultural 
and  technical  institutions,  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  people  cannot  keep  up.  This  means 
our  educational  scheme  has  become  top- 
heavy.  At  one  time  we  thought  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  education  was  the  training 
of    the    intellect    alone,    and    those    lacking 


this  essential  qualification  were  considered 
"undesirable  citizens"  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Knowledge.  All  efforts  to  train  them  were 
considered  a   waste  of  time. 

At  last  some  one  discovered  that  the 
Heart  and  Hand  might  be  trained  also,  and 
a  change  slowly  crept  into  our  curricula. 
A  man  can '  be  reckoned  as  educated  now 
if  he  does  not  know  a  "furrin"  language  or 
is  unlearned  in  "integral  calculus." 

So  for  a  long  time  the  popular  idea  pre- 
vailed that  education  was  for  the  few.  The 
higher  on  the  scale,  the  more  money  was 
spent.  Village  schools  needed  to  be  better 
than  rural  schools,  and  city  schools  better 
than  those  of  the  village.  High  schools  re- 
ceived more  •  support  per  capita  than  the 
elementary,  while  seminaries,  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools  have  had 
their  millions  lavished  upon  them.  The 
time  is  about  here  when  some  of  this  effort 
and  some  of  this  money  must  be  used  to 
carry  out  to  the  people  the  available  knowl- 
edge, so  organized  that  all  can  assimilate 
it.  Because  a  man  has  reached  the  age 
when  it  is  impractical  for  him  to  attend  an 
educational  institution  is  no  argument  why 
his  education  should  be  neglected.  Some- 
thing must  and  can  yet  be  done  for  him. 
The  most  feasible  and  practical  form  which 
this  extramural  education  takes  is  what  is 
known  as  Educational  Extension  in  some 
of  its  many  forms. 

Numerous  colleges  and  universities,  in- 
cluding various  correspondence  schools, 
have  successfully  attacked  the  problem,  but 
all  that  has  been  and  all  now  being  done  is 
but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  in  comparison  with 
what  might  and  should  be  accomplished  in 
this  field.  Often  have  we  wondered  why 
some  millionaire,  who  is  casting  about  for 
a  worthy  cause  upon  which  to  bestow  his 
millions,  does  not  hit  upon  the  idea  of  es- 
tablishing an  Extension  University,  whose 
office  it  would  be  to  popularize  and  dissem- 
inate such  knowledge  as  would  function 
into  the  lives  of  men  and  women  today. 

Such  a  task  has  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  set  for  itself.  Abundant 
evidence  is  at  hand  as  to  its  success.  The 
amount  of  money  the  company  sets  aside 
annually  for  this  purpose  we  do  not  know, 
nor  is  it  essential  that  we  should  know. 
Who  the  head  of  the  department  is  does 
not  matter,  for  he  seems  to  understand  his 
business.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them." 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  features  of  this 
auxiliary  organization  is  "campaigning." 
A  force  of  men  and  women  equipped  with 
charts  and  lantern  slides,  descends  upon  a 
region,  let  us  say  a  county,  after  a  prelim- 
inary publicity  campaign  has  started  things. 
Meetings  are  held,  day  and  night,  wherever 
a  sufficient  number  of  people  can  be  assem- 
bled. The  subjects  cover  a  wide  range, 
but  all  are  pertinent  to  the  direct  needs  of 
the  people.  They  talk  about  sanitation, 
better  homes,  "swat  the  fly,"  soil  testing, 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  et  cetera.  And 
above  all,  they  aim  to  show  the  people  how 
to  utilize  their  environment  and  make  the 
most  out  of  it.  They  attempt  to  point  out 
the  possibilities  of  the  region.  Frequently 
it  is  the  man  from  the  outside  who  can  the 
better  see  things  which  we  might  use  to  our 
advantage.  Few  of  us  make  the  most  of 
our  surroundings  anyway.  We  usually  wait 
until  some  one  comes  along  and  tells  us 
what  we  have  failed  to  see. 


The  Harvester  Company  maintains  an- 
other phase  of  its  propaganda  through  the 
publication  of  as  fine  a  series  of  bulletins 
as  can  be  found  anywhere.  They  contain 
the  last  word  in  scientific  research  in  the 
subjects  they  treat.  The  illustrations  speak 
for  themselves.  The  "  charts "  shown 
are  especially  illuminating.  The  language 
is  clear  and  concise.  A  farmer,  or  a  teacher 
who  teaches  agriculture,  possesses  a  good 
working  agricultural  library  if  he  has  ac- 
cess to  a  complete  file  of  these  publications. 
They  epitomize  the  best  and  most  recent 
investigations  and  results  in  farming.  They 
should  be  placed  in  the  library  of  every 
rural  school  in  the  land.  Granges  could 
do  no  better  service  than  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  valuable  literature. 

To  show  the  scope  of  the  subjects  treat- 
ed, we  select  at  random  the  following  list 
taken  from  a  file  of  the  publications  now 
lying  before  us:  "Serious  Loss  from  Hog 
Cholera  Can  be  Avoided";  "Good  Home 
Provides  Comfort,  Profit  and  Pleasure"; 
"Corn  is  King";  "Weeds  Mean  Waste"; 
"Fight  the  Fly";  "Diversified  Farming  for 
the  South" ;  "Make  More  from  Your  Farm 
Poultry";  "Live  Stock  on  Every  Farm"; 
"Studies  in  Alfalfa";  "Greater  Profit  from 
the  Oat  Crop";  "The  Great  Forward  Move- 
ment in  Education" ;  "Creeds  of  Great  Bus- 
iness Men";  "The  Story  of  Bread"  (fine 
to  use  in  schools) ;  "The  Story  of  Nodules"; 
"Making  Money  from  Pigs";  "Cold  Pack 
Canning  at  Home";  "Seed  Corn";  "Hu- 
mus, the  Life  of  the  Soil";  etc.,  etc.  A 
list  of  seventeen  subjects  is  especially  suit- 
ed to  school  use. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  International 
Harvester  Company.  Neither  are  we  con- 
cerned in  the  motive  which  prompts  the 
management  to  conduct  this  propaganda. 
It  may  mean  money  in  the  coffers  of  the 
corporation.  No  doubt  it  does.  It  should 
at  least,  if  it  does  not.  What  we  are  in- 
terested more  in  is  the  fact  that  it  is  being 
done  and  that  exceedingly  well;  that  it  is 
doing  good,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  that  it 
is  being  done  exactly  where  the  country 
most  needs  it  at  this  particular  time  is 
manifest.  In  fine,  it  is  a  great  piece  of  or- 
ganizations and  our  hats  need  come  off  to 
"the  International  Harvester  Company.  For 
what  matters  who  does  it  or  why  it  is 
done?  If  two  blades  of  grass  can  be  made 
to  grow  where  there  was  one  before  and 
people  can  be  made  to  see  and  grasp  their 
opportunities  as  they  have  not  always  done, 
then  the  work  of  the  extension  department 
of  the  Harvester  Company  may  be  classed 
as  a  philanthropy.  We  American  people 
have  not  and  do  not  live  up  to  our  oppor- 
tunities. The  recognized  educational  agen- 
cies help  wonderfully,  but  they  are  insuf- 
ficient. The  task  is  too  great ;  the  field 
too  large ;  the  force  too  inadequate.  The 
extension  idea  is  "the  thing"  and  there  are 
evidences  which  indicate  that  this  method 
of  education  is  yet  in  its  infancy.-  Would 
that  more  commercial  organizations  would 
lend  a  hand.     Here  is  hoping. 


HAVE 


Moalfhv    QlrAHir      Oculists    and  Physician* 
nCailllTl  01  lOng j    uaed  Murine  Bye  Remed; 

Baailtltiil    Cuag    marry  Team  before  it  wa_  , 
■  alllllUI    EJUS    offered  u  a Domeatlo  Bye  I 
Medicine.    Murine  la  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Pbyai  clan  ■  and 
uaranteed  by  them  as  a  Rellable^fUliax^for  Byes,  that  Need 


Care.    Try  it  In  your  Hyes  and  in  Baby's  Byi 
Just  Bye  Comfort.     Buy  Murine  of  your  DraggL. 
)  Substitute,  and  If  interested  write  for  Book  01  the  Bye  Free, 


Smarting—  1 
st— accept  no  J 


Just  Bye  Comfort.     Buy  Murine  of 

Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  f_ 

MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,   Chicago,    III, 
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"Peace    on    earth,    good    will    to    men!" 
America's    Christmas    came   early    in    1918. 
*       *       * 

THE    SATURDAY    EVENING    POST 
WRONG 

The  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
in  discussing  public  education  in  the  issue 
of  November  2nd,  was  emphatic  in  its  state- 
ment that  our  textbooks  and  teaching  were 
as  dry  as  dust.  He  cited  a  case  where  chil- 
dren were  listless  and  without  interest  in 
the  school  room,  but  when  listening  to  a 
man  from  the  trenches  they  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  seat  and  leaned  forward  with  keen 
interest.  Very  true.  We  can  take  chil- 
dren to  a  movie  picture  or  to  a  lot  of  wild 
west  drama  stuff  and  have  the  same  inter- 
est. We  have  also  seen  teachers  have  chil- 
dren keenly  interested  in  the  battle  of  Get- 
tysburg, in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  in 
the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.  Interest 
depends  not  on  the  textbook,  not  on  the 
subject,  so  much  is  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.  The  question  of  interest  should 
be  discussed  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
child's  mental  activity,  but  from  its  educa- 
tional value.  We  doubt  very  much  the 
value  of  war  educational  work  from  the 
standpoint  of  value  in  developing  of  real 
power  in  the  child. 

*  *       * 

THE  INFLUENZA  VS.  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  long  vacation  may  have  a  useful 
lesson.  Teachers  who  have  been  dawdling 
with  extras  will  settle  right  down  to  team 
work  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic, 
with  some  real  new  problems  in  geography. 
Not  only  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  will  be 
compelled  to  take  a  new  survey  not  only 
of  the  color  scheme,  but  the  boundary  lines 
nf  the  map  of  Europe. 

*  *       * 

WHAT    IS    THE    MATTER    WITH 
SAN   FRANCISCO? 

Has  San  Francisco  ever  failed  as  the 
great  city  of  the  West?  It  has  been  unique 
in  its  population,  in  its  finances,  in  its  bus- 
iness methods,  in  its  night  life,  in  its  glo- 
rious parks,  in  its  beautiful  hotels  and  cafes, 
in  its  art,  its  literary  life  and  its  schools. 
It  lias  just  now  passed  through  an  election 
"ii  a  school  charter  amendment  that  was 
unique.  The  Public  Education  Society,  of 
which  Mrs.  Jesse  Steinhart  is  secretary, 
promoted  a  survey  of  the  schools  under  di- 
rection of  P.  P.  Claxton  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Education,  and  a  charter  amend- 
ment, No.  37,  which  provided  among  other 
things  for  an  appointive  board  of  education 
without  pay.  and  an  appointive  superin- 
tendent and  deputies  without  restriction  as 
to  pay  or  tenure.  The  cry  for  better  schools 
was  raised,  and  large  sums  were  expended 
in  publicity  appeals  to  parents  through  the 
children  to  change  conditions.  This  arous- 
ed the  teachers,  who  felt  that  their  work 
was  being  unjustly  attacked,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Teachers  Association,  A.  Altman, 
president,  took  up  the  fight,  and  with  the 
campaign  cry  of  "S.  O.  S. — Save  our 
schools."  asked  the  parents  to  vote  No  and 
thus  endorse  the  work  of  the  schools.  The 
amendment  was  defeated  by  a  two  to  one 
vote.  It  was  supported  by  P.  P.  Claxton, 
by  El  wood  P.  Cubberley,  by  Dr.  R.  G. 
me,  bj  Arthur  Chamberlain  and  other 
educators.     Their  interest  in  the  campaign 


was  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  triple 
authority  in  the  administration  of  the  San 
Francisco  schools.    The  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors furnish  the  money,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation administers  the  funds,  elects  teach- 
ers, transfers,  etc.,  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,   under   the   Constitution   of  the 
State,  has  certain  definite  powers,  and  is  a 
member  of   the   Board   of  Education,   with 
a    vote.      It    is    unique!      Of    course,    it    is 
unique!     San   Francisco  is  always   unique. 
If  it  were  not,  we  would  move.    Its  unique- 
ness does  not,  however,  interfere  with  the 
actual  work  of  the  school  room.     And  San 
Francisco  by  its  vote  resented,  and  resented 
strongly,  not  bitterly,  the  charge  that  her 
schools   were    not   efficient.      Much    of   the 
criticism  on  San  Francisco  schools  is  based 
on    statistics,    but   John    Swett    once    com- 
pared statistics  as  follows :     Positive,   sta- 
tistics;    comparative,    more    statistics;     su- 
perlative,   lies.      Nevertheless    it    hurts    to 
constantly    have    San     Francisco    severely 
criticised  and  her  schools  held  up  to  ridi- 
cule by  men  who  on  account  of  their  large 
experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
administration  of  school  affairs  should  give 
a  helping  hand  to  the  teachers  who  have 
so   nobly   done  their  part  in   war   work,   in 
civic  betterment,  in  social  welfare,  and  the 
school  room.     The  teachers  recognize  that 
the  laws  under  which  our  school  affairs  are 
administered  are  not  perfect,  and  will  sup- 
port   at    the    proper    time    new    legislation. 
However,   the  control  of  school   affairs  by 
the   direct   vote  of  the  people   is   a   funda- 
mental   principle.      A    commission    form    of 
government   may  be  efficient   in   a   foreign 
country,    but    not    sufficient    for    our    Re- 
public. 

*       *       # 

THE   SILVER-BURDETT   ARITH- 
METICS 

It  requires  a  maximum  amount  of  cour- 
age for  a  firm  to  place  its  own  name  on 
the  title  of  a  book.  It  carries  with  it  both 
the  prestige  and  lack  of  prestige  that  the 
firm  may  have  gained  by  its  publications. 
The  books  were  prepared  by  George  Mor- 
ris Phillip,  L.  L.  D.,  principal,  West  Ches- 
ter, Pa.,  State  Normal  School,  and  Robert 
F.  Anderson,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  same  institution.  There  is  a  three- 
book  and  a  two-book  series.  Book  One 
covers  the  ground  of  the  first  two  years  in 
arithmetic,  presumably  third  and  fourth 
grades.  There  is  new,  simple  and  practical 
problem  material  drawn  from  the  pupil's 
experience.  There  is  the  topical  arrange- 
ment and  many  other  very  excellent  fea- 
tures. There  is  abundant  oral  and  written 
exercises  and  practical  problems.  Book 
Two  is  for  fifth  and  sixth  grades.  Book 
Three  is  for  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

The  problems  are  especially  featured  in 
these  books,  and  there  are  an  unusual 
amount  of  exercises  that  are  logical  and 
well  graded.  The  books  are  well  printed. 
The  title  page  is  attractive  and  the  illus- 
trations effective. 

*       *       $ 

Tn  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  where  there 
are  more  than  fifty  high  schools,  only  four 
of  them  have  kept  their  principals  for  more 
than  six  years.  Those  who  have  survived 
are  the  following:  Noel  Garrison  of  Stock- 
ton, E.  P.  TTalley  of  Newman,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Knudson  of  Laton  and  E.  H.  Duval  of 
Kingsbury.  Some  of  the  other  schools 
have  had  four  or  five  principals  in  the  past 
six  years. 


SCHOOL    LEGISLATION 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  county  su- 
perintendents held  no  convention  in  1918, 
and  that  many  of  the  teachers'  meetings 
have  been  postponed,  we  invite  sugges- 
tions from  any  one  who  desires  publicity 
on  proposed  laws.  This  Journal  reaches 
fortunately_  all  educational  people  in  the 
State  who  are  thinking  along  progressive  - 
lines.  If  you  have  a  new  idea  to  present 
sent  it  to  us  and  we  will  give  it  publicity. 

&  #  ;jc 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  wife  of  J.  B. 
Hughes,  principal  of  the  High  School  of 
Oroville,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Legislature.  Mrs.  Hughes  was  formerly  a 
public  school  teacher,  has  been  a  lecturer 
on  art  for  the  University  of  California,  and 
is  a  forward-looking  woman  of  unquestion- 
ed ability  and  sound  principles.  She  will 
be  of  splendid  service  to  the  State  in  the 
Legislature. 

*  *       # 

Cauncy  M'Govern,  author  of  "Sergeant 
Larry,"  by  "Bolo  and  Krag"  and  other 
works,  and  former  secretary  of  General 
Pershing  in  the  Philippines,  and  at  pres- 
ent publicity  man  for  the  Home  Industry 
League,  has  become  the  assistant  manag- 
ing editor  of  this  Journal.  Mr.  McGovern 
is  young  and  active,  and  will  inaugurate  a 
business  campaign  for  subscriptions  and 
advertising  that  will  bring  to  us  a  larger 
field  of  usefulness. 

#  *       * 

IS   IT  RIGHT? 

The  Victor.  Talking  Machine  Company 
manufactured  a  record  using  the  copyright- 
ed poem  "Columbus"  by  Joaquin  Miller 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  or  the 
offer  of  remuneration  of  any  kind.  The 
company  just  took  it  without  leave,  and 
when  questioned  about  it  called  our  atten- 
tion to  the  law  which  permits  talking  ma- 
chine companies  to  use  copyrighted  arti- 
cles, songs,  etc.,  for  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion. The  machine  companies  undoubtedly 
had  the  law  passed  so  they  could  do  this 
unjust  thing.  The  man  who  steals  our 
purse  steals  trash,  but  the  man  who  steals 
our  poems  or  brain  output  steals  the  most 
precious  gift  we  have  in  these  days  of  high 
food  prices.  The  public  schools  should  re- 
sent this  method  of  doing  business  and 
not  buy  from  firms  who  use  copyrighted 
articles  without  proper  remuneration. 

O.  S.  Hubbard,  until  recently  deputy  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Fresno  county 
under  ex-superintendent  Lindsay,  is  now 
acting  superintendent  of  the  Piedmont  city 
schools  as  a  substitute  for  W.  J.  Cooper. 
Mr.  Cooper  is  now  business  manager  in 
District  No.  11  for  the  Student  Army 
Training  Corps.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  also  giv- 
ing half  time  to  the  Oakland  city  schools, 
taking  over  the  work  of  Vergie  Dickson, 
who  has  gone  to  Washington  on  war  work. 

George  C.  Kyte,  who  has  been  a  repre- 
sentative of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company 
since  last  July,  has  resigned  his  position 
and  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  Whit- 
tier  School  in  Berkeley.  For  the  past  two 
years  Mr.  Kyte  has  been  principal  of  the 
Courtland  High  School  in  Sacramento  Co. 
Mr.  Roy  E.  Warren,  his  predecessor  in  the 
Whittier  School,  is  now  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Mare 
Island. 
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HYATT    CONGRATULATES    WOOD 

Edward    Hyatt,    Superintendent. 

STATE    OF    CALIFORNIA 
Office    Superintendent    Public    Instruction 

Sacramento,    November    15,    1918. 

Hon.  Will   C.  Wood, 

Commissioner   of   Secondary    Schools, 
Sacramento,    California. 
Dear   Mr.   Wood  : — 

I  wish  now  to  congratulate  you  very  heartily  upon  the 
results    of    the   final    election   just    past. 

You  have  been  elected  to  an  important  and  honorable 
office,  one  that  affords  you  a  fine  opportunity  to  be  help- 
ful and  useful  to  all  the  young  people,  the  teachers,  the 
children  and  the  schools  of  the  state.  I  sincerely  wish  you 
well  in  the  undertaking  and  hope  for  you  a  satisfactory  ad- 
ministration. It  it  should  perchance  be  possible  for  me  to 
add  in  any  way  to  your  success,  or  to  be  of  service  in 
carrying  out  your  plans,  I  shall  be  happv  to  do  so,  and 
I  hereby   place   my   best   efforts   at   your   disposal. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  command  me  if  you  see  any 
way  in  which  I  can  facilitate  your  work  or  in  any  way 
help  make  it  useful  and  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia.    I   am,   sir, 

Very    sincerely    yours, 

EDWARD    HYATT, 
Superintendent    Public    Instruction. 


ITEMS     OF     PUBLIC     INTEREST     FROM     PROCEED- 
INGS OF  THE  STATE  BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 

The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
was  held  at  Sacramento,  September  16th  to  20th,  instead  of 
in  October,  as  usual.  Some  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
this  meeting  were  the  attendance  of  eleven  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Public  School 
System,  the  report  of  the  committee  of  experts  appointed 
to  investigate  high  school  history  texts  for  indications  of 
pro-German  tendencies,  the  discussion  of  certain  problems 
of  higher  education  with  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  State  University  and  the  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, and  the  acceptance  of  a  suggestion  for  the  establish- 
ment   of   public   school    courses    in    patriotic   instruction. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  textbook  committee,  the 
changes  agreed  upon  with  the  publishers  of  the  Robbins- 
Row  language  books  were  formally  accepted  and  the  con- 
tract   was    ordered    drawn. 

Pending  applications  for  life  diplomas  and  health  and  de- 
velopment  certificates   were  disposed  of. 

The  printing  of  five  thousand  copies  of  a  bulletin  deal- 
ing with  parent-teacher  associations,  authorized  in  1917, 
was  approved. 

Conferences  were  held  with  Mrs.  H.  G.  Klugel,  who  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  Miss  Elena 
Rice,  representative  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  Work 
in  Belgium,  both  asking  for  the  formal  approval  of  the 
Board    for   their   work,    which    was    granted. 

To  meet  urgent  needs  of  the  schools,  the  commissioners 
were  authorized  to  use  discretionary  power  in  granting 
credentials  to  meet  emergencies  caused  directly  by  war 
conditions. 

Various  suggestions  for  new  educational  legislation  were 
read    and    referred   to    the    Committee   on    Legislation. 

The  reprinting  of  various  textbooks,  aggregating  177,000 
volumes,    was    authorized. 

Prices  of  State  Series  textbooks  for  the  ensuing  year 
were   fixed   by   the  Board,   as  required   by  law. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Board  with  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-one  on  the  Reorganization  of  the  Public  School 
System  was  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  an  ex- 
haustive report  of  a  sub-committee  on  school  administra- 
tion,  by   Dr.    Alexis   F.    Lange,    chairman. 

.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  of  History 
Texts  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  recommendations  to  strike 
from  the  list  of  high  school  textbooks  the  following  histo- 
ries: Botsford's  Brief  History  of  the  World;  Myers'  Me- 
dieval and  Modern  History ;  Myers'  General  History ;  the 
substitution  of  the  191S  edition  of  Robinson's  Medieval 
and  Modern  Times,  with  additional  revisions  as  directed 
by  the  Board,  for  the  1916  edition;  similar  substitution 
of  the  1918  edition  of  Harding's  New  Medieval  and  Mod- 
ern   History    for  the  original    edition. 

Prof.  E.  D.  Adams,  representing  the  National  Security 
League,  urged  the  establishment  of  courses  in  patriotic 
instruction,  stating  that  the  league  would  donate  a  certain 
sum  toward  the  expenses  of  a  supervisor  of  such  work. 
It  was  decided  that  a  suitable  instructor  might  be  secured 
from  one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  and  upon  investiga- 
tion it  was  ascertained  that  the  State  Normal  at  San  Jose 
was  in  a  position  to  assign  a  teacher  to  such  work,  where- 
upon the  President  of  the  Board  was,  by  formal  vote,  au- 
thorized to  make  such  appointment  when  the  name  of  the 
teacher   assigned    should    be   announced. 

Retirement   Salary   Business 
A    request  from    S.    A.    Waldron   for  the   reconsideration    of 
his   case   resulted   in   the   Board's   reaffirming   its   original   de- 
cision. 

Refunds  of  erroneous  salary  deductions,  amounting  to 
$55.90,   were   granted. 

Transfer  of  $67,000  from  the  permanent  fund  to  pay  re- 
tirement salaries  for  the  three  months  ending  September  30, 
1918,  was   ordered. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  to  the  following  teach- 
ers: Bruch,  Louis,  San  Jose;  Burke,  Hanna,  Menlo  Park; 
Flaherty,  Belle,  Oakland;  Hall,  Ida  S.,  Alamo;  Lewis, 
Alice  M.,  Los  Angeles;  Morgan,  J.  J.,  Covina;  Nichols, 
Eva  M.,  Sacramento;  Reynolds,  James  E.,  Ventura;  Tay- 
lor, Charles  E.,  Alhambra ;  Thomson,  Ida  J.,  Puente ;  Tra- 
ber,  John  W.,  Fresno ;  Trimble,  Mertie  C,  Hyampom ; 
Wallace,  Lillian  R.,  St.  Helena;  Ward,  Thomas  B.,  Santa 
Rosa ;  Wells,  Ellen  S.,  Santa  Rosa ;  Westerman,  P.  B., 
Mayfield;     Woodward,    Mary,    Alhambra. 

The  Finance  Committee  was  authorized  to  invest  $75,000 
of  the  teachers'  permanent  fund  in  bonds  of  the  Fourth 
Liberty   Loan. 

Adjournment  was  taken  to  meet  in  Los  Angeles,  No- 
vember 18,  in  connection  with  the  scheduled  meeting  of 
the    Council   of   Education. 

C.    S.    PIXLEY,    Chief    Clerk. 


BEACON  NEWS  COLUMN 

How  are  you  going  to  make  up  the 
time  lost  through  the  influenza  epi- 
demic? Hundreds  of  primary  teach- 
ers in  California  will  find  their  answer 
to  this  problem  in  the  BEACON 
METHOD. 

Teachers  who  have  used  this  method 
know  that  because  of  its  simplicity 
their  pupils  get  a  working  knowledge 
of  phonics  earlier  than  they  do  with 
any  other  method.  If  you  are  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  trying  to  teach 
thirty  or  forty  youngsters  several  hun- 
dred meaningless  "families"  in  a  short- 
ened school  year,  try  the  Beacon 
Method  with  its  initial  blend  that  elim- 
inates the  families  and  makes  the  teach- 
ing of  reading  much  easier  and  far 
more  interesting. 

The  Beacon  Method  also  relieves  the 
teacher  of  the  drudgery  of  preparing 
makeshift  devices  because  it  is  worked 
out  completely  with  a  simple  set  of 
charts  and  cards. 

Try  the  Beacon  Readers  and  you  will 
find  that  content  has  not  been  sacri- 
ficed for  method.  Your  class  will  be 
enthusiastic  over  the  stories  and  be- 
cause of  the  simplified  phonics  you  will 
have  more  time  for  supplementary 
reading. 

Schools  using  the  Beacon  readers 
find  that  they  are  supplemented  admir- 
ably by  the  Browne  Readers  and  the 
Young  and  Field  Literary  Readers  be- 
cause the  material  is  practically  all  dif- 
ferent and  many  of  the  stories  have 
never  before  appeared  in  school 
readers. 

Primary  teachers  are  invited  to 
write  us  for  an  Outline  Course  of 
Study  in  Phonics  and  Reading  that  will 
show  them  how  they  can  do  a  full 
year's  work  in  spite  of  the  time  lost 
on  account  of  the  influenza. 

Ginn  &  Company 

20  Second  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Are  You  Using 

Pacific  History 
Stories 

By  HARR  WAGNER 

In  Your  Schools 


JUST  PUBLISHED 

Lest  We  Forget 

WORLD  WAR  STORIES 

The  most  memorable  events,  the  most  he- 
roic personalities,  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  the  World  War  are  set  forth  in  this  col- 
lection of  stories,  articles,  and  poems  for 
upper  grammar  grade  use.  There  are  tales 
of  daring,  heroism,  and  self-sacrifice;  clear- 
cut  statements  of  the  principles  for  which  we 
are  fighting;  biographical  sketches;  extracts 
from  speeches  of  prominent  statesmen. 

A  genuinely  patriotic  reader,  accurate  as 
to  fact,  and  written  in  a  style  that  will  ap-    ■. 
peal  to  children. 


By  JOHN   G.   THOMPSON,    Principal,    and 

INEZ     BIGWOOD,     Instructor,     State 

Normal    School,    Fitchburg,    Mass. 


Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

Boston    New  York    Chicago    San  Francisco 


|  The  school  law  provides  that  .  .  .  "an 
American  Flag  shall  be  prominently 
displayed  within  the  school-room  as 
well  as  on  the  exterior  flag  pole  .   .   ." 

Silk  Flags  .'.„: $2.00 

Suitable    for    the    school-room. 

Government  Wool  Flags  $6.75  up 

These  prices  are  for  the  next 
ihirly  days  only 

STEWART 
SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

P.    O.    Drawer    205,    Stockton 
LARGEST  IN  THE  WEST 
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Grade  Teachers' 


Club 


{Ry  Sclina  Bunion 


A   NEW   BASIS   FOR   SALARY 

ADJUSTMENT 

By  May  C.  Wade, 

Emerson  School,  Berkeley. 

( )!'  recent  years  the  favorite  slogan  of 
press  and  public  alike  has  been,  "What  is 
the  matter  with  our  public  schools?"  Col- 
lege inquires  why  the  high  school  gradu- 
ate is  so  sadly  unskilled  in  handling  the 
tools  of  education;  the  high  school  refers 
the  matter  to  the  elementary  school,  which 
shifts  responsibility  upon  the  home  and  the 
existing  social  "order  in  general.  Volumes 
are  being  written  upon  the  subject.  Edu- 
cators of  insight  and  vision  are  pointing  the 
way  to  better  things.  Reconstruction  of 
the  entire  educational  outlook  is  the  order 
of  the  day.  More  and  more  insistent  is  be- 
coming the  demand  that  the  school,  the 
great  melting  pot  of  our  nation,  shall  bring 
forth  character  and  power  from  its  crucible. 
More  character  and  more  power  in  the  cit- 
izenship of  tomorrow  demands  more  char- 
acter and  more  power  in  the  teaching  ser- 
vice of  today.  In  the  solution  of  this  dif- 
ficult problem,  has  the  salary  question  a 
legitimate  place? 

The  subject  of  salary  is  one  upon  which 
the  average  teacher  speaks  only  with  bated 
breath.  By  a  system  of  popular  education 
she  has  been  rooted  and  grounded  in  the 
thought  that  it  is  ignoble  for  a. teacher  to 
mention  the  word  salary  in  connection  with 
service  rendered.  Indeed,  did  she  not  gen- 
erally fail  to  connect  them  in  her  thought, 
the  public  school  system  of  our  great  land 
would  be  a  bankrupt  institution  today,  so 
monumentally  indifferent  is  the  state  to  the 
welfare  of  its  future  citizens.  Yet  the  time 
has  come  when  circumstance  is  forcing  a 
measure  of  attention  upon  the  subject  of 
teachers'  salaries.  Many  teachers  of  proved 
experience  and  ability  are  being  driven  by 
the  pressure  of  high  prices  into  other  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Some  readjustment 
of  existing  conditions  is  necessary  if  the 
schools  are  not  only  to  maintain,  but  to  in- 
crease, their  effectiveness. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  led  to  the  ap^ 
pointment  in  Berkeley,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  school  year,  of  a  committee  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  and  study 
of  the  problems  governing  salary  adjust- 
ment, with  a  view  toward  a  general  revis- 
ion of  the  salary  schedule ;  the  principal 
aspects  under  consideration  were  merit,  cer- 
tification, length  of  service,  grades  of  work 
taught. 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the 
Hoard  of  Education,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Berkeley  Grade  Teachers' 
I  Irganization  to  consider  these  subjects  as 
they  relate  more  especially  to  elementary 
schools.  In  order  to  obtain  a  somewhat 
representative  opinion  on  the  questions  in- 
volved from  the  class  room  teachers  them- 
selves, who  comprise  the  great  majority  of 
the  teaching  body,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
end  out  the  following  questionnaire: 

1.    Merit: 

1     Do  you  approve  of  a  merit  basis  for 
salary  adjustment? 

lb  i  Whom  would  you  suggest  as  the 
proper  judges  of  a  teacher's   merit  ? 


It  is  a  significant  fact  which  deeply  con- 
cerns us  all  that  a  constantly  growing  list 
of  cities,  among  them  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Washington,  Seattle,  have  recently 
been  endeavoring  in  their  salary  adjust- 
ments to  make  payment  accord  more  closely 
with  service  rendered.  Do  you  want  to  join 
the  procession?     If  not,  why  not? 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  one's 
attitude  toward  such  a  question  as  this 
must  be  governed  not  alone  by  local  condi- 
tions, but  by  its  probable  effect  on  public 
schools  as  a  whole.  Would  such  a  system, 
if  generally  adopted,  raise  the  standard  of 
teaching  efficiency  the  country  over?  And 
if  so,  could  a  merit  payment  plan  be  devised 
which  every  one  would  be  able  to  accopt  as 
just  to  teacher  and  public  alike?  That  some 
teachers  are  worth  more  to  the  public  than 
others  is  a  self-evident  fact.  And,  since  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  at  first  thought 
it  would  seem  a  just  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem that  some  should  be  paid  more  than 
others.  Let  us  suppose  we  are  agreed  that 
they  deserve  it.  What,  then,  are  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way?  First,  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes real  merit :  Shall  we  award  the  palm 
to  higher  certification,  to  longer  hours  of 
work,  to  outside  study,  travel,  professional 
spirit,  social  service,  class  room  efficiency, 
et  cetera?  Certainly  these  are  all  good  in 
themselves,  and  do  undeniably  contribute 
largely  to  professional  worth.  Yet  no  one 
or  all  of  them  may  be  said  to  be  an  absolute 
standard  of  measurement.  One  may  be  an 
epitome  of  all  knowledge  and  have  the  right 
to  attach  an  awe-inspiring  string  Of  letters 
to  his  name,  and  still  not  possess  the  gentle 
art  of  teaching,  as  any  college  student  can 
testify.  Outside  study,  with  the  almighty 
dollar  beckoning  on,  is  prone  to  lead  to  the 
midnight  towel  around  a  sleepy  head  in 
lieu  of  needed  rest ;  to  summers  spent  in 
chasing  the  will  -  o'  -  the  -  wisp  of  learning 
through  academic  halls,  rather  than  "out 
in  the  fields  with  God,"  storing  up  health 
of  body  and  soul  with  which  to  meet  the 
coming  year.  Social  efficiency  outside  the 
class  room  is  by  no  means  an  infallible  in- 
dication of  social  efficiency  within.  And 
what  about  the  teacher  that  every  one 
knows  is  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the 
department,  yet,  because  of  heavy  family 
responsibilities  which  there  is  no  one  else 
to  assume,  has  never  been  able  to  spend 
time  or  money  on  these  valuable  aids  to 
professional  growth  ?  What  about  the  young 
teacher  who  longs  to  save  money  enough 
for  another  year  or  two  of  study,  but  can 
hardly  keep  abreast  of  the  most  ordinary 
living  exoenses  and  buy  a  $50  Liberty  Bond 
on  the  installment  plan,  at  the  salary  to 
which  her  inexperience  restricts  her?  Time 
forbids  mention  of  the  manifold  problems 
such  as  these  which  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  teacher. 
And  when  it  comes  to  class  room  efficiency 
itself,  and  to  who  shall  be  the  judge  of  it — 
lions  rise  up  in  our  path. 

We  are  told  that  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  an  army  depends  primarily  upon  its  mor- 
ale— a  term  inclusive  of  much  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  define,  yet  easy  to  understand.  No 
less  docs  teaching  efficiency  as  a  whole  de- 


pend upon  the  morale  of  the  great  army  of 
teachers.  Consider  how  any  given  corps  of 
teachers  might  be  affected  by  a  merit  sys- 
tem of  payment,  especially  if  the  schools 
were  in  the  grasp  of  politics  or  personal  in- 
fluence, as  they  too  often  are.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  temptation  would  dog  our 
footsteps  to  compete  with  some  other  teach- 
er for  recognition,  to  do  the  showy  work 
rather  than  the  kind  that  counts  in  the" 
long  run,  to  substitute  a  knowledge  of  the 
tastes  and  prejudices  of  principals,  super- 
visors and  committees  of  observation  for 
individual  inspiration  and  judgment.  Pic- 
ture the  timid  teacher  who  never  can  do 
her  best  work  with  anybody  looking  on 
trying  to  qualify  for  a  higher  salary  under 
observation,  however  friendly.  And  there 
are  teachers,  plenty  of  them,  whose  true 
worth  never  can  be  measured  by  anyone  be- 
cause it  runs  like  a  shining  thread  through 
the  hearts  and  after-lives  of  her  pupils,  and 
no  one  knows  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither 
it  goeth. 

The  dangers  of  a  merit  system  of  pay- 
ment are  forcibly  summed  up  by  Mr.  Will 
C.  Wood  in  an  article  appearing  in  the  Feb- 
ruary number  of  the  Western  Journal  of 
Education  which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  student  of  school  conditions. 
He  says : 

"The  executive  who  attempts  to  adminis- 
ter the  plan  must  be  a  superman.  Every 
teacher  receiving  less  than  the  maximum 
becomes  a  human  question  mark.  Why  am 
I  paid  less  than  Miss  Blank?  Here  comes 
the  test  of  human  judgment.  If  he  cannot 
get  the  teacher  to  accept  his  judgment, 
then  he  has  sown  the  dragon's  teeth.  He 
has  destroyed  absolutely  the  esprit  du  corps 
of  his  department,  which  is  of  incalculable 
value.  The  plan  would  give  the  executive 
opportunity  to  make  over  his  teachers  after 
his  own  image ;  but  it  would  freeze  the 
heart  of  initiative  and  shatter  individuality 
that  is  the  hope  of  democratic  education." 

Let  us  accept  the  fact,  then,  that  how- 
ever desirable  from  some  standpoints  it 
may  seem,  any  system  of  payment  which 
depends  on  individual  judgments  must  be  a 
failure  in  the  last  analysis.  What  ought  to 
be  the  determining  factor  in  grading  sal' 
aries?  The  committee  felt  the  opinion 
would  be  unanimous  that  length  of  service 
ought  to  count,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  as 
it  now  does  in  practically  every  city  sched- 
ule. There  remained,  then,  to  be  consider- 
ed, certification  and  grade  of  work.  Under 
these  heads  the  following  questions  were 
asked : 

Do  you  believe  that  the  difference  in 
salary  which  now  exists  between  the  high 
and  elementary  grades  is  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  difference  in  certification,  im- 
portance or  difficulty  of  the  work?  If  not, 
what  difference  do  you  believe  should  exist, 
and  why?  If  you  are  teaching  in  the  grades 
on  a  high  school  certificate,  please  state 
the  fact. 

Do  you  believe  that  a  teacher  in  the 
grades  teaching  on  a  high  school  certificate 
should  receive  more  pay  because  of  higher 
certification? 

Do  you  believe  that  the  preparation  re- 
quired of  an  elementary  teacher  should 
more  nearly  approximate  that  of  a  high 
school  teacher? 

It  is  evident  that  these  questions  are 
based  on  generally  existing  conditions.  Rev- 
olutionary indeed  is  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  any  drawbacks  to  grading  a  salary 
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schedule  on  certification.  It  is  simple,  def- 
inite, and  does  away  with  all  the  pitfalls  of 
a  merit  system.  Besides,  it  has  the  weight 
of  tradition  to  recommend  it.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  during  past  years,  when  our 
great  public  school  system  was  just  begin- 
ning to  emerge  from  its  infancy,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  were  so  limited  that  the 
demand  for  teachers  of  even  average  educa- 
tion was  far  in  advance  of  the  supply,  cer- 
tification was  a  proper  and  necessary  basis 
for  salary  adjustment.  Conditions  have  be- 
come more  complex.  For  instance,  there 
are  today  many  teachers  teaching  in  ele- 
mentary grades  on  high  school  certificates. 
Logic  demands  that  they  receive  high  school 
salaries.  They  have  had  the  same  highly 
specialized  preparation  and  it  has  cost  them 
as  much  in  time  and  money.  But  this 
would  increase  the  payroll  so  alarmingly, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  college  towns, 
as  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  with  the 
present  income  limitations  of  elementary 
schools.  Since  this  is  nowhere  done,  how- 
ever, the  real  division  would  seem  to  come 
in  the  comparative  importance  of  the  ser- 
vice rendered  the  state  by  the  high  and 
elementary  schools.  Here  lies  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  Indubitably,  the  process  of  ed- 
ucation should  be  an  organized  whole,  a 
unified  unfoldment  of  the  physical,  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  child,  in 
which  no  one  period  of  development  is  less 
important  than  another.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  the  child  is  of  less  value  at  six  than 
at  ten,  at  ten  than  at  fifteen. 

Yet  that  sharp  lines  of  cleavage  do  exist 
in  the  mind  of  public  and  profession  alike, 
so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  it  is 
fruitless  to  deny.  Let  me  quote  from  two 
of  the  most  progressive  and  distinguished 
educators  of  America — Dr.  A.  E.  Winship, 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  Dr. 
Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  president  of  the  Los 
Angeles   State  Normal. 

"The  next  great  problem  in  American  ed- 
ucation," says  Dr.  Winship,  "is  to  magnify, 
dignify  and  intensify  elementary  educa- 
tion." And  Dr.  Moore,  in  his  recent  inau- 
gural address,  speaks  as  follows: 

"Our  ministry,  therefore,  is  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  through  them  to  the 
secondary  schools,  the  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. Contrary  to  widely-accepted  notions, 
we  look  upon  their  welfare,  even  in  war- 
time, as  subordinate  to  no  other  concern  of 
the  nation.  While  many  treat  them  with 
condescension  because  they  teach  elemen- 
tary studies,  we  regard  them  as  the  most 
important  of  all  just  for  that  reason.  There 
is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  youth 
is  more  often  made  into  a  scholar  by  his 
first  teacher  than  by  his  last  one.  At  any 
rate,  he  seems  either  to  learn  to  study  in 
the  elementary  school  or  almost  never  to 
learn  at  all.  If  we  but  have  good  elemen- 
tary schools  all  the  other  educational  bless- 
ings will  add  themselves  unto  us,  but  if  we 
make  the  mistake  of  neglecting  them  and 
give  the  sustenance  of  our  attention  to  the 
education  which  belong  to  later  years,  we 
shall  fail  to  make  it  enduring." 

Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  money  the 
public  can  be  induced  to  spend  relatively 
upon  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
is  a  very  clear  indication  of  their  relative 
importance   in   its   mind.     A   glance   at   the 


comparative  income  of  high  and  elementary 
schools  in  the  State  of  California,  for  in- 
stance, shows  that  while  the  elementary 
enrollment  is  about  five  times  that  of  the 
high  school,  its  income,  as  provided  for  by 
law  from  both  state  and  county,  is  but  $30 
per  capita  as  against  $75  per  capita  for  the 
high  school. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  centering  of 
resource  and  energy  upon  the  adolescent 
period  may  be  seen  in  the  crowded  class- 
rooms of  the  lower  grades.  Upon  this  sub- 
ject every  teacher  should  speak  with  tongue 
of  fire,  continuing  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season  until  the  public  is  made  to  under- 
stand what  it  means  to  the  state.  Figures 
as  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  fix  the  average 
number  of  first-year  hold-overs  at  2,000,000. 
An  eloquent  commentary  upon  a  system  of 
education  which  permits  the  children,  dur- 
ing their  most  plastic  years,  when  they 
should  be  given  every  chance  that  money 
can  command  for  a  fair  start  in  the  life 
race,  to  be  herded  into  class  -  rooms  in 
bunches  of  from  forty  to  sixty,  like  lambs 
led  to  the  slaughter !  Can  we  wonder  that 
not  a  third  of  them  ever  reach  high  school? 
Can  a  system  of  education  which  expends 
the  most  highly  specialized  training  and  the 
most  money  upon  the  few  rather  than  the 
many,  be  said  to  be  democratic?  But  what 
has  brought  about  this  condition  of  affairs, 
which  Dr.  Winship  characterizes  as  "vici- 
ous neglect  of  the  elementary  schools, 
building,  equipment,  and  teaching?"  The 
secret  is  not  far  to  seek.  Legislation  per- 
mits one  standard  of  preparation  and 
training  for  the  elementary  school  teach- 
er, and  exacts  an  entirely  different  one 
for  the  secondary  school.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  grammar  school  teachers  of 
America  have  had  no  professional  train- 
ing whatever,  and  no  academic  prepara- 
tion beyond  a  high  school  diploma  and 
a  county  certificate.  Our  state  normal 
schools  are  turning  out  each  year  great 
numbers  of  young  teachers  with  from  one 
to  two  years  of  actual  teaching  experience, 
but  lacking  the  broader  viewpoint,  the 
more  solid  foundation  of  general  culture, 
the  more  specialized  knowledge  of  subject- 
matter  conferred  by  the  four  or  five  year 
college  course.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the 
point  of  absurdity  that  two  or  three  addi- 
tional years  of  preparation  should  receive 
no  monetary  recognition.  Yet,  unpalatable 
as  the  truth  may  be,  the  world  judges  the 
relative  importance  of  your  job  and  mine  by 
their  relative  earning  capacity.  Whatever 
tends  to  fix  and  stabilize  the  idea  that  one 
period  of  child  life  is  more  important  than 
another,  cannot  fail  to  weaken  the  whole 
fabric  of  education.  A  chain  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link.  Just  so  long  as 
salary  is  fixed  by  the  grade  of  work  taught, 
just  so  long  will  the  highly  specialized 
training  gravitate  toward  the  highest  pay, 
regardless  of  natural  fitness  or  liking  for 
another  grade  of  work.  Salary  aside,  there 
is  a  psychological  phase  of  the  question  to 
be  considered.  What  of  the  teacher's  feel- 
ing for  her  own  work?  It  is  a  question  of 
morale  again — the  morale  of  the  whole. 
It  is  difficult  to  respect  your  own  work  in 
the  highest  degree  unless  you  know  the 
public  respects  it  also.     A  powerful  incen- 


tive is  lacking  to  go  on  and  develop  the 
best  that  is  in  you  and  to  spend  it  royally 
in  the  service  of  the  state. 

Back  of  legislation  lies  the  mind  of  the 
people.  It  must  be  educated.  And  by 
whom  but  by  the  class-room  teachers  of 
America,  who  constitute  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  teaching  body,  and  who  think  the 
most,  and  talk  the  most  about  all  that  con- 
cerns the  welfare  of  the  schools?  It  is  her 
province  to  tell  the  public  that  she  is  no 
longer  teaching  subjects,  but  that  she  is 
developing  citizenship ;  that  citizenship  is 
developed  equally  from  the  first  school 
year  to  the  last;  that  conditions  must  be 
equally  advantageous  in  all  grades ;  that 
equally  expert  training  and  service  should 
be  demanded  in  return ;  and  that  equal 
monetary  recognition  of  equal  training  and 
service  rendered  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
procure  it. 

Mr.  Wood's  address  already  quoted  of- 
fers a  solution  of  this  difficult  problem 
worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
every  teacher.  He  says :  "It  seems  to 
me  that  the  chief  fault  of  our  present  sal- 
ary schedule  is  failure  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  factor  of  training.  In  my  judg- 
ment we  should  eliminate  the  factor  of 
certification  entirely,  as  it  affects  salary 
schedules,  and  introduce  the  factor  of  train- 
ing. We  must  recognize  that  teachers  of 
equal  training  and  experience,  other  things 
being  equal,  will  render  equal  service  to 
the  public,  whether  teaching  in  the  grades 
or  in  the  high  school.  To  be  specific, 
a  teacher  of  five  years'  training  for  ele- 
mentary work  and  five  years'  experience 
in  the  grades  should  receive  the  same  sal- 
ary as  a  high  school  teacher  of  equal  train- 
ing and  experience." 

Mr.  Wood  then  offers  a  tentative  sched- 
ule, worked  out  on  the  basis  of  training  and 
experience,  with  a  beginning  salary  of  $840. 
To  be  entirely  practical,  such  a  schedule 
should  start  the  young  teacher  at  a  salary 
which  would  enable  her  to  save  something 
toward  the  additional  years  of  training 
which  are  torender  her  service  increasingly 
valuable.  As  living  conditions  are  now, 
$70  a  month  offers  slight  opportunity  to 
the  most  ambitious.  Why  should  we  ex- 
pect a  plant  to  grow  and  blossom  and  bear 
fruit  when  we  fail  to  cultivate  it?  Why 
should  we  not  say  what  we  think  about 
these  things  until  we  are  heard,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  than  because  of  our  "much 
speaking?" 

Dr.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University 
says :  "I  consider  the  awakening  of  the 
class-room  teacher  the  most  significant 
thing  that  has  happened  educationally  in 
the  last  fifty  years." 

It  is  ours  to  say  to  the  public,  "I  have  a 
work  to  do  in  this  world  second  in  im- 
portance to  none.  It  is  mine  to  do  it 
worthily ;  it  is  yours  to  see  that  I  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  it  worthily." 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  your  Cali- 
fornia Library  Edition  of  the  "Western 
Journal."  The  Journal  is  always  good ; 
its  publication  is  a  real  service  to  the 
schools. 

Sincerely   yours, 

MAUDE  I.  SCHROTER, 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Trinity  County. 
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Under   Direction   of 

HERBERT  F.  CLARK 

Teacher  of  History 

Sentous   Street   Intermediate    School 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Editorial 


STATE    SCHOOL    REORGANIZATION 
PLAN— AN  ANALYSIS  AND  CON- 
STRUCTIVE   CRITICISM 

-  no  easy  task  to  discuss  in  an  ordi- 
nary editorial  such  a  broad  and  conclu- 
sive plan  of  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
school  system  as  that  embodied  in  the  re- 
port of  the  sub-committee  on  school  ad- 
ministration, and  published  in  the  October 
Sierra  Educational  News.  We  cannot  enter 
into  details  very  much  and  can  give  only 
some  definite  general  impressions  on  the 
plan  as  a  whole. 

The  report  itself  furnishes  standard  of 
measurement,  in  that  it  states  as  the  aim 
of  the  new  plan  the  desire  to  obtain  a 
greater  degree  of  democratic  efficiency. 
Such  expressions  as  "people  as  a  whole," 
"the  people  thereof,"  the  "corporate  whole", 
etc.,  convey  this  idea. 

The  question,  then,  arises  as  to  whether 
the  plan  submitted  offers  a  surer  way  of 
realizing  this  purpose  than  the  plan  already 
in  existence.  What  are  the  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  plan  differentiating  it  from 
the  present  system  ?  First,  the  creation  of 
a  State  Board  of  Education  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor ;  second,  the  appointment 
of  a  State  Commissioner  of  Education  by 
this  appointed  Board  of  Education:  third, 
the  elimination  of  the  ordinary  school  dis- 
trict and  substituting  therefor  a  sub-dis- 
trict to  the  county  determined  by  the 
County  Board  of  Education,  or  the  total 
elimination  with  the  county  district  as  a 
whole;  fourth,  the  election  by  the  people 
at  large  of  a  County  Board  of  Education 
and  leaving  to  them  the  appointment  of  a 
County  Superintendent  and  the  manage- 
ment of  school  affairs  in  the  county  out- 
side of  incorporated  cities. 

Is  the  tendency  in  this  plan  toward 
greater  democracy,  or  toward  a  centraliza- 
tion of  authority  and  a  removal  from  the 
people  of  a  definite  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  school  affairs?  We  think  it 
is  the  latter.  For  instance,  the  State  Su- 
perintendent's office  is  twice  removed  from 
the  people.  Under  this  plan,  it  becomes 
an  appointive  position  from  an  appointed 
,  said  board  appointed  by  a  strictly 
political  rather  than  educational  official. 
This  is  far  removed  from  the  present  plan, 
where  the  people  have  heretofore  elected 
their  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  with 
such  fine  discrimination,  and  even  in  this 
last  campaign  have  been  loath  to  change 
their  worthy  servant  for  one  less  favorably 
known,  even  in  the  face  of  apparent,  if  not 
real,  physical  unfitness  to  perform  the  du- 
f  the  office.  We  think  this  last  con- 
test in  connection  with  the  State  superin- 
tendency  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  real 
democratic  selection  ever  instanced,  and  a 
prerogative   of   the   people   that    ought   not 


to  be  surrendered  under  any  circumstances. 
It  was  even  a  tribute  to  the  successful  can- 
didate, in  that  the  campaign  of  education 
carried  on  to  secure  his  election  made  him 
to  become  favorably  known  throughout  the 
State  and  his  election  became  the  deliberate 
choice  of  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the 
State.  And  under  the  circumstances  he 
will  always  feel  a  greater  responsibility  to 
the  people  as  a  whole  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly feel  if  he  had  been  appointed  "by  an 
appointed  board  appointed  by  the  chief 
politician  of  the  State.  Especially  will  he 
keep  this  feeling  of  responsibility  to  the 
people  if  the  present  school  plan  continues 
and  his  record  must  be  submitted  to  the 
people  four  years  from  now  as  a  basis  for 
his  re-election. 

Our  feeling  is  that  this  one  element  in 
the  proposed  plan  vitiates  the  whole  scheme 
and  unless  revised  to  keep  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  our  school  system  directly'  respon- 
sible to  the  people,  should  warrant  its  non- 
adoption. 

So  far  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  is 
concerned,  we  would  rather  see  them  elect- 
ed by,  and  feel  responsible  to,  the  people 
directly.  We  are  not  so  much  concernod 
about  "efficiency"  (the  term  that  has  al- 
most become  profane  through  German  au- 
tocracy), as  we  are  that  the  people  as  a 
whole  shall  exercise  their  right  of  choice 
in  the  selection  of  their  servants.  In  other 
words,  we  would  rather  be  satisfied  with 
a  little  cruder  form  of  government  and  have 
it  the  expression  of  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  people,  than  to  have  a  pseudo-effi- 
ciency doled  out  to  them  by  some  body 
appointed  by  some  other  authority.  The 
first  tends  toward  democracy  and  a  gradual 
upgrowth  of  civilization,  the  second  toward 
autocracy  and  world  crisis,  such  as  we  are 
now  going  through.  Furthermore,  we  know 
school  politicians  well  enough  to  know  that 
they  want  to  get  things  centered  in  where 
they  can  get  behind  closed  doors  and  ma- 
nipulate school  affairs  pretty  much  as  auto- 
crats manipulate  affairs  for  subject  peoples. 
As  the  report  well  says,  "no  school  system 
is  adequate  that  does  not  make  the  parts 
responsible  to  the  whole,"  but  they  should 
have  added  that  no  school  system  is  ade- 
quate that  does  not  make  the  whole  re- 
sponsible to  the  parts,  and  the  people  are 
the  vital  parts  in  the  situation. 

Coming  now  to  the  county  unit  plan, 
some  interesting  queries  arise.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  people  can  be  relied  upon  to 
elect  a  competent  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the)-  can,  why  can't  they  elect  a 
State  Board  of  Education?  Why  the  in- 
consistency? Is  it  a  sort  of  sop  thrown 
out  to  the  people  because  the  seat  of  ac- 
tion is  a  little  nearer,  or  is  State  "effi- 
ciency" something  different  from  county 
"efficiency"  in  school  affairs?  If  the  people 
have  done  so  well  in  electing  State  Super- 
intendents, why  can't  they  continue  to  do 
so,  and  continue  to  elect  good  County  su- 
perintendents? In  Los  Angeles  county  the 
same  Superintendent  was  elected  for  three 


consecutive  terms,  and  now  the  position  has 
become  appointive  with  the  same  incum- 
bent,  but   where   any   greater   "efficiency"? 

He  is  not  responsible  any  more  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  county,  but  to  the  politicians 
around  the  courthouse  and  wherefrom  is- 
sues either  democracy  or  efficiency?  In 
Orange  county  all  competition  in  the  coun- 
ty superintendency  was  eliminated  at  the 
primaries  and  the  present  incumbent  was 
returned  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. What  greater  compliment  could  ac- 
crue to  a  worthy  servant  of  the  people, 
what  greater  honor  to  an  educational  po- 
sition, what  greater  tribute  to  the  average 
intelligence  of  the  Orange  county  electors? 
What  completer  democratic  expression 
could  you  have?  Yes,  the  plan  to  have  the 
people  elect  their  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  a  good  one,  and  the  position  of  the 
county  superintendent  should  also  be  sub- 
ject to  their  franchise.  This  idea  of  some 
official  not  directly  responsible  to,  but  at- 
tempting to  do  for,  a  given  people  dosen't 
go  very  far  in  an  ordinary  American  com- 
munity and  our  school  system  should  be 
the  first  to  counteract  it  instead  of  advo- 
cating or  practicing  it. 

As  regards  the  county  versus  the  district 
unit,  we  are  afraid  of  that.  The  argument 
the  committee  uses,  assuming  a  large  city 
divided  into  small  districts,  isn't  anent  the 
question.  It  is  an  argument  by  assumed 
contrast  and  is  extremely  farfetched.  There 
is  no  comparison  between  a  small  portion 
of  a  large  city  and  a  rural  community  as 
regards  school  management  that  is  of  any 
weight.  In  fact,  any  one  who  is  experi- 
enced in  city  school  work  knows  that  under 
the  present  plan,  so  ably  defended  by  the 
committee,  that  unjust  discrimination  takes 
place  between  different  portions  of  a  large 
city,  and  we  believe  further  that  if  the  city 
superintendent  were  directly  responsible  to 
the  people  for  his  election  and  continuance 
in  office,  these  discriminations  would  not 
be  so  real.  We  don't  want  to  get  into  that 
phase  of  the  discussion,  although  the  tenor 
of  the  report  calls  for  it. 

The  point  is,  the  proposed  plan  offers  to 

eliminate  the  local  school  district,  and  we 
fail  to  see  in  it  any  promise  of  greater  ef- 
ficiency. We  happen  to  live  in  a  rural  dis 
trict.  Our  boy  goes  to  school  in  it.  We 
elect  our  trustees.  We  have  competent 
teachers.  We  have  good  equipment.  Our 
County  Superintendent  is  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  trustees,  the  teachers  and  the 
people.  The  whole  process  is  one  of  direct 
co-operation  for  the  education  of  the  young. 
The  district  is  the  unit  for  War  Savings 
campaigns,  for  citizenship  meetings.  We 
disagree  on  some  things,  thrash  them  out 
and  vote.  Where  can  you  find  a  better 
foundation  for  a  true  democratic  structure? 
We  have  fought  the  Germans  at  home  and 
abroad.  Our  patriotic  American-Germans 
(note  the  transfer  of  words)  have  fought 
the  Germans  in  our  own  neighborhood. 
Would  you  do  away  with  all  this  patriotic 
citizenship  building  in  a  local  community 
by  substituting  distant  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility in  such^affairs?  No,  a  thou- 
sand times  no.  Let's  keep  our  priceless 
inheritance  of  having  considerable  to  say 
about    our    own    affairs,    even    if    we    don't 
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IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  advertising  contract  for  use  of  the  name  under  which  I  have  been  engaged 
in  the  agency  business  in  Los  Angeles  for  nearly  twelve  years,  has  expired. 

This  Agency  will  now  be  known  as  the  CODDINGTON  TEACHERS 
AGENCY.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Coddington  Teachers 
Agency,  533  Citizens  National  Bank  Building,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

All  records  and  files  in  the  office  are  the  personal  property  of  the  undersigned. 
The  managers  will  do  their  utmost,  as  in  the  past,  to  maintain  their  reputation  for 
prompt  and  efficient  service  to  schools  and  teachers. 

R.  W.  CODDINGTON 

533  Citizens  National  Bank  Building 
453  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET 

TELEPHONE  14531  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


say  it  according  to  "Hoyle,"  rather  than 
delegate  the  same  to  some  distant  center 
and  have  patriotism  and  education  handed 
to  us  rather  than  developed  in  our  own 
midst. 

.  The  paragraph  in  the  report  on  "The  Ru- 
ral School  situation"  is  an  extended  one 
and  one  not  worthy  of  very  considerable 
consideration.  As  suggested  above,  there 
isn't  any  valid  comparison  between  a  small 
portion  of  a  large  city  and  a  rural  com- 
munity covering  several  square  miles.  The 
small  unit,  so  the  report  goes,  "would  have, 
of  course,  a  city  board  of  education  ap- 
pointed by  the  city  fathers  from  among 
their  friends."  Boards  of  trustees  in  rural 
districts  aren't  appointed — they  are  elected 
by  the  electors.  They  aren't  electing  su- 
perintendents "to  protect  themselves,  bar- 
ring accidents,  against  adequate  educational 
leadership."  Nor  are  the  city  school,  sys- 
tems getting  the  "efficiency"  so  ably  set 
forth  by  the  present  plan  of  electing  boards 
and  appointing  superintendents.  It  may 
sound  ideal  to  elect,  for  truly  democratic 
reasons,  a  small  non-professional  citizen 
school  board,  and  have  superintendents 
called  and  appointed  by  these  boards,  re- 
gardless of  geography,"  and  given  "expert 
elbow-room  for  action  and  results."  But 
the  experiences  of  some  of  our  cities  acting 
on  this  basis  haven't  proven  very  efficient 
or  satisfactory  to  the  people.  It  isn't  "ex- 
pert elbow-room"  for  one  will  that  is  need- 
eded,  but  a  co-operative  will  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  whole.  Certainly  this  great 
crisis  we  are  going  through  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  world  is  through  with  au- 
tocratic government,  then  why  do  our 
school  people  try  to  perpetuate  autocracy 
in  the  management  of  school  affairs.  It 
leads  to  the  intimidation  of  teachers ;  it 
breeds  contempt  for  administrative  offi- 
cials ;  it  results  on  crises  and  upheavals 
in  school  systems.  We  must  change  our 
point  of  view  and  look  toward  the  school- 
room for  inspiration  and  guidance  in  edu- 
cational affairs. 

The  report  as  a  whole  seems  to  us  to 
work  away  from  a  greater  democracy  in 
school  affairs  instead  of  toward  it.  The 
tendency  is  to  centralize  and  secretize  the 
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management  of  school  affairs.  Neither  of 
these  is  what  we  need.  The  only  cure  for 
the  ills  of  democracy  is  more  of  it.  There 
isn't  any  danger  of  "the  Bolsheviki  meth- 
od" yet  in  school  affairs.  We  would 
rather  "teachers  become  the  victims  of  lo- 
cal squabbles,  including  their  own,"  and 
have  democracy  the  dominant  element  in. 
the  situation,  than  to  have  them  become 
the  victims  of  political  intrigue  secreted  in 


an   appointed   non-resident   superintendent's 
office. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  worthy  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  and  the  painstak- 
ing care  they  have  given  to  this  report, 
we  trust  that  the  salient  features  of  it 
excepting  the  election  at  large  of  the  coun- 
ty Board  of  Education  may  never  become 
the  law  of  the  State. 


Problems  in  Arithmetic-$.25 

By  S.  P.  Robbins 

To  Supplement  the  California  State  Text  Book  for  the  7th  and  8th  Grades 

HARR  WAGNER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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THE   CALL   OF  THE   RED    CROSS 
By  David  Starr  Jordan 

In   the   old   da  i  hivalry,   when    war 

was  the  sport  of  kings  and  lords,  it  was  a 
sort  of  intensified  foot-ball,  in  which  the 
real  dangers  lay  not  in  death — for  horse 
and  rider  wore  a  coat  of  mail — but  in  cap- 
ture, for  that  involved  payment  of  ransome. 
I',\  this  means,  war  became  a  sort  of  per- 
sonal gambling,  for  the  high  stakes  which 
the  followers  of  a  captured  prince  could  be 
forced  to  pay  for  their  chiefs  release.  In 
days,  "iil.\  the  noble  used  to  fight, 
and  most  wars  were  struggles  of  rival  ba- 
rons within  the  empire,  while  nations,  as 
we  know  them,  did  not  then  exist.  The 
common  man  was  useful  as  a  groom  or 
arms-bearer,  but  he  had 
n.'  place  in  the  conflict  of  arms.  He  was, 
in  fact,  regarded  as  of  no  value  to  anybody, 
not  even  to  himself.  The  invention  of  "vil- 
lainous gunpowder"  changed  all  this,  and 
the  use  of  big  .uuns  or  cannon  altered  it 
completely.  Fighting  became  dangerous 
and  the  common  man  was  pushed  into  it, 
while  the  leader  or  strategist  <lrew  farther 
and  farther  from  the  front.  The  invention 
of  the  telephone  sent  him  farther  and  far- 
ther back.  In  wi  >rds  attributed  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Prussia,  "The  battlefront 
is  a  verv  dangerous  place  and  no  one  should 
visit  it   who  has  not  business  there." 

But  there  are  other  and  better  reasons 
why  generals  now  stay  in  the  rear  of  the 
armies.  When  nation  is  hurled  bodily 
against  nation,  the  process  can  be  directed 
only  from  some  station  behind  the  battle- 
smoke   and    the   reach    of   shells. 

In  the  day--  of  chivalry,  a  wounded  knight 
was  the  object  of  much  tender  but  ignorant 
solicitude.  In  him  the  hopes  of  his  friends 
were  centered.  To  his  captor,  he  represent- 
ed merely  the  large  sum  his  ransome  would 
bring. 

But  when  the  churl  or  villain  or  common 
man  was  allowed  to  bear  arms,  nobody 
cared  for  his  welfare.  Me  was,  at  the  best, 
mere  cannon-fodder  and  when  wounded  he 
was  not  worth  saving — or  even  picking  up. 
Contempt  for  the  common  soldier  was  the 
tradition  of  the  middle  ages,  and  it  has  sur- 
vived in  the  organization  of  the  Prussian 
army.  To  despise  the  soldier  is  to  despise 
the  whole  civilian  class  from  which  the  sol- 
dier is  drawn,  this  ancient  tradition  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  noxious  militarism  of 
I  'russia. 

It  was  not  until  the  rise  of  Xapoleon 
that  any  particular  effort  was  made  for  the 
led  soldier,  not  much  even  then,  as 
the  chronicles  of  the  terrible  Moscow  cam- 
paign (1812)  will  testify.  In  the  Crimean 
War  (1854-56)  relief  work  was  begun  in 
the  British  army  by  Florence  Nightingale, 
a  woman  whose  name  is  revered  by  all 
lovers   of   humanity. 

But  the  systematic  organization  of  relief 

from     Solferino     in     1859,     when    the 

Italians   and    French   on    the   one   hand,   the 

Austrians  on  the  other,  met  in  battle.    This 

e  battle,   which    freed    l.ombardy  and 

Venice,  was  fought  on  the  hills  above  Des- 

enzano,  near  th  >    irda.   There 

on   the   field   of  Solferino.   under  the   Cyprus 

tree-  ami  nore  than  fort)    thousand 

men  killed  and  wounded  were  left  for  three 

unattended   under  the   hot  June   sun — 

the  prey  of  flies  and  mosquitoes,  while  the 

cowardly  armies  were  busy   with   what  they 

called  strategy. 

\t   tl:at  time.   I  lenri    I  lunam  .  .  a.  a 

Swis-  tourist    visiting   Verona,   ■         li 


curiosity  to  go  up  to  see  the  battlefield.  The 
sight  made  a  profound  change  in  his  life, 
ami  through  him  in  the  view-point  of  the 
world.  In  his  "Souvenir  de  Solferino"  he 
touched  one  of  the  highest  modern  notes  in 
regard  to  warfare,  that  of  human  sympa- 
thy. "Solferino,"  he  said,  "is  no  field  of 
glory,  it  is  a  European  calamity."  He  set 
to  work  at  once,  with  the  help  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Desenzano  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  that  hideous  field.  Food  and  water  and 
surgeon's  help  came  from  the  visit  of  the 
"Man  in  White",  and  the  suffering  soldiers 
of  both  armies  alike  came  to  revere  him  as 
a   saint. 

\fter  the  war,  Dunant's  efforts  led  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  where  plans  were  made 
for  world-wide  alleviation  of  war-suffering, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Red  Cross.  This 
was  the  flag  of  the  republic  of  Switzerland, 
with  the  colors  reversed.  The  Swiss  em- 
blem is  a  white  cross  on  a  red  ground,  the 
relief  flag  a  red  cross  over  a  white  ground. 
Both  the  white  cross  and  the  red  are  thus 
symbols  of  democracy,  which  recognizes 
"the  least  of  my  brethren"  as  having  the 
rights  to  live  as  the  greatest.  Dunant,  the 
"man  in  white",  died  in  Heiden  in  'Switz- 
erland in  1910,  after  having  received  the 
Noble  prize  of  $40,000  for  his  services  to- 
wards Peace  on  Earth  and  Good  Will  to 
Man.  Since  that  time,  the  Red  Cross  As- 
sociation has  spread  over  the  whole  earth, 
relieving  not  alone  victims  of  warfare,  but 
sufferers  from  fire  and  flood,  earthquakes 
and  tornados.  And  its  most  effective  or- 
ganization has  been  in  America. 

The  war  to  end  war  must  be  won  by  the 
soldiers,  and  there  again  by  the  political 
wisdom  of  our  leaders.  The  Red  Cross 
could  not  alone  win  either  the  war  or  the 
peace.  It  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  army, 
but  an  aid  to  it.  It  is  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  say  that  with  the  aid  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  parallel  organization  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  efficiency  of  our  army  in 
Europe  is  well-night  doubled.  The  Red 
Cross  is  the  salvation  of  the  wounded  sol- 
dier, and  its  efficiency  depends  on  its  being 
a  voluntary  organization,  supported  by  vol- 
untary gifts  from  the  richest  and  most  gen- 
erous people  on  earth.  The  army  does  all 
that  it  can  to  save  its  members,  but  its 
face  is  always  towards  the  front.  It  must 
kill  and  be  killed  to  the  end  that  no  such 
catastrophe  ma)'  again  come  to  the  earth. 
It  must  teach  the  nations  who  brought  on 
the  fight  that  only  loss  and  ruin  come  from 
aggressive  war.  And  without  wars  for  ag- 
gression there  will  be  no  occasion  for  arm- 
ed defense.  As  lovers  of  peace,  we  may 
remember  that  peace  cannot  be  had  by 
lying   down    before    a    wanton    attack.      To 


surrender  before  wanton  use  of  force  is  to 
accept  its  baleful  theory  that  Might  makes 
Right.  In  this  war,  Belgium  could  not 
have  had  peace  by  lying  down,  neither  could 
France  nor  Serbia,  nor  for  that  matter  could 
Great  Britain.  Russia  was  forced  to  her 
knees  through  the  treachery  of  her  ruling 
caste,  but  whatever  else  her  submission  may 
have  brought  it  is  not  peace.  Nor  have  the 
German  people  found  peace  through  sub- 
servience to  the  Junker,  crowned  and  un- 
crowned, of  Prussia.  The  work  of  the  Red 
Cross  covers  the  old  world — all  the  way 
from  Bordeaux  to  Vladivostock.  It.  is 
everywhere  busy  up  to  its  full  strength. 
Its  leaders,  so  far  as  may  be,  are  unpaid, 
those  who  can  accepting'  the  conventional 
salary  of  a  dollar  a  year.  But  they  work 
in  regions  where  food  is  scarce,  supplies  are 
precarious  and  prices  grossly  inflated.  Their 
work  costs  money  and  money  in  unprece- 
dented amounts.  It  is  vital  to  me  and  you, 
and  to  all  who  trust  that  the  anarchy  pre- 
cipitated by  the  rape  of  Alsace-Lorraine 
and  its  evil  sequels  will  pass,  leaving  a 
world  of  hope  for  our  grandchildren  to  live 
in.  The  sons  of  most  of  us  are  in  the  fight. 
Tragedy  lurks  around  the  corner  for  all  of 
us  these  days.  And  no  one  can  tell  the 
blessing  that  the  Red  Cross  may  bring  to 
his  own  loved  ones  in  the  time  of.  distress 
which  devours  the  best  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration. 

In  the  crash  of  a  railway  wreck,  the  Red 
Cross  has  more  than  once  minimized  the 
horrors.  But  the  great  war  is  a  continu- 
ous march  along  every  battle-front,  and  the 
men  the  Red  Cross  tries  to  save  are  brought 
in  by  the  thousand. 

The  great  war  calls  for  our  help  by  the 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  loans  and 
taxes,  and  a  loan  is  only  a  deferred  tax. 
The  "Liberty  Loan"  is  a  device  for  volun- 
tary co-operation,  that  every  one  of  us  may 
have  a  visible  stake  in  our  democracy  and 
the  ideals  it  represents,  so  ably  and  trench- 
antly set  forth  by  our  President.  The  gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  take  what  it 
needs.  But  wisely  and  necessarily,  it  leaves 
benevolence  to  you.  The  Red  Cross  in  its 
value  and  effectiveness  will  be  what  you 
and  I  make  it.  Today  it  needs  millions  of 
dollars.  Let  us  see  that  it  has  what  it 
needs.  There  is  no  plea  stronger  than  is 
given  by  the  voluntary  rally  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  people  to  its  unanimous  support. 

In  our  nation-wide  response  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  war  we  did  not  begin  and  which 
we  could  not  avert,  the  future  will  find  the 
most  convincing  of  all  arguments  for  gov- 
ernment by  the  people,  and  for  the  freedom 
of  thought  and  action  which  makes  such  co- 
operation  possible. 
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ELEMENTS  OF  BUSINESS  by  Parke  Schoch  and  Murray  Gross  of  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls.    216  pages.     Illustrated. 
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daily  life.  Sound  methods  of  personal  finance,  preparation  for  responsible  positions,  fundamental  business  methods, 
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JUNIOR  SONGS  by  Hollis  Dann,  Cornell  University.  Prepared  especially  for  Junior  high  schools.  Meets  the 
demand  for  good  songs,  the  problem  of  changing  voices,  and  offers  a  large  amount  of  attractive  and  appropriate 
song  material  for  assembly  singing.     207  pages.  V 

THE  CHILDREN'S  HYMNAL  by  Eleanor  Smith,  Charles  H.  Farnsworth,  and  C.  A.  Fullerton.  Graded  rae- 
terial  for  children  of  all  ages.  Beautiful  Christmas  Songs  of  many  lands.  Hymns  and  anthems  for  all-year- 
round  use.     Just  from  the  press.     284  pages. 

THE  TEACHER,  THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  by  Inez  N.  McFee.  Just  the  book  for  the 
teacher  who  is  seeking  sensible  advice  regarding  commpn  school  room  problems,  presented  in  a  simple,  practical, 
friendly  way.     256  pages. 
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ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Laurence  E.  Chenoweth  of  Kern  county 
will  hold  his  teachers'  institute  February 
19,  20  and  21. 


The  meeting  of  the  N.  C.  T.  A.,  G.  Raw- 
lins president,  has  been  postponed  again 
from  December  18  to  some  time  in  Feb- 
ruary. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  is  ar- 
ranging for  quick  action,  after  signing  of 
[the  peace  treaty,  to  secure  new  geogra- 
Iphies  and  histories  in  accordance  with  the 
jnew  mapping  of  Europe. 


The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
passed  a  series  of  resolutions  commending 
the  San  Francisco  teachers  for  their  patri- 
otic work  during  the  reign  of  the  "flu," 
and  for  their  work  in  the  interests  of  civic 
betterment  in  opposing  Amendment  No. 
37,  which  had  a  number  of  very  objection- 
able educational  features. 


Miss  Margaret  Burke,  who  is  one  of  San 
Francisco's  most  efficient  and  progressive 
teachers,  has  been  promoted  from  the  ranks 
to  the  principalship  of  the  Hawthorne 
school,  San  Francisco.  Miss  Burke  is  the 
president  of  the  California  School  Woman's 
Federation,  and  has  been  very  active  in 
the  interests  of  elementary  teachers,  in- 
cluding higher  salaries,  pension  laws,  more 
money  for  the  elementary  schools,  etc. 


Mamie  Lang  has  been  elected  under 
the  county  charter  system  by  the  school 
trustees  for  a  four-year  term.  Miss  Lang 
is  a  very  efficient  superintendent  and  her 
many  friends  are  delighted  with  her  re- 
election. 


teachers  in  the  Sebastopol  grammar  school. 
She  will  resign  to  assume  her  new  position. 


Eastern  text-book  concerns  are  endeav- 
oring to  secure  a  modification  of  their  list- 
ing contracts.  A  letter  received 'by  State 
Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt  from  Na- 
tional Commissioner  P.  P.  Claxton  tells  of 
,a  recent  conference  at  which  the  issue  was 
threshed  out.  Claxton  sees  danger  that 
the  publishers  may  be  driven  to  the  wall, 
or  the  quality  of  books  suffer,  unless  some 
way  is  found  to  bring  relief.  The  cost  of 
paper  and  cloth  and  labor  has  advanced  to 
a  degree  that  some  adjustment  must  be 
brought  about;  but  the  law  is  strict  against 
advances  in  list  prices,  which  hold  for  four 
to  eight  years.  The  list  price  in  California 
was  established  in  1917. 


Superintendent  Walter  Kynoch  of  Marys- 
ville  has  been  especially  energetic  in  war 
work,  civic  betterment  and  school  efficiency 
during  the  past  year. 


Miss  Isabelle  Gilbert  has  been  appointed, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools  by  Su- 
perintendent-Elect Ben  Ballard.  For  the 
past    few    years    she    has    been    one    of   the 


Through  the  constant  work  of  County 
Superintendent  Craig  Cunningham,  who  has 
been  hunting  the  State  over  for  teachers 
to  fill  certain  Madera  county  schools  that 
have  been  unable  to  open  on  account  of  a 
shortage  of  teachers,  at  least  one  of  these 
schools  will  open  very  shortly  as  a  teacher 
has  been  secured.  This  is  the  Wallace 
district  and  a  Miss  Edwards  will  arrive 
to  take  charge  of  the  school.  About  a 
week  ago  the  principal  of  the  Northfork 
school  resigned  and  the  vacancy  was  filled 
by  Miss  De  Rose.  A  teacher  has  also 
been  secured  for  the  Sharon  school. 


POMONA   HIGH    SCHOOL    TEACHER 

TAKES  UP  CANTEEN  WORK 

IN  FRANCE 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wood  of  Claremont  left 
Pomona,  October  18,  for  New  York  City, 
where  she  will  stop  for  several  weeks  for 
preliminary  training  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  can- 
teen work. 

Miss  Wood  has  been  employed  as  teacher 
of  English  in  the  Pomona  High  School,  and 
has  been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence. 
She  has  been  a  faculty  member  of  Senior 
Class  for  several  years,  has  coached  de- 
bates, gree  clubs,  etc.,  and  will  make  by 
her  absence  a  big  vacancy  hard  to  be  re- 
filled. 
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THE  TEXTBOOK— HOW  TO   USE   IT 
AND   JUDGE   IT 

Every  principal  who  has  ever  had  a 
teacher  select  a.  textbook  carelessly  and 
then  complain  bitterly  about  its  defects — 
every  teacher  who  has  had  an  impossible 
textbook  inflicted  upon  her  by  a  political 
board  of  education  —  should  read  Hall- 
Quest's  "The  Textbopk — How  to  Use  It 
and  Judge  It."  Teachers  in  California  who 
have  been  struggling  under  a  system  of 
state-printed  texts  will  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  Chapter  111.  which  deals  with 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  free 
textbooks  and  of  -late  uniformity  and  stud- 
ies carefully  the  state  publication  of  text- 
I  summarizes  the  prob- 
lem of  state-printed   textobooks  as  follows: 

"1.  In  no  case  is  lower  cost  to  the  peo- 
ple proved  if  all  the  expense  factors  are 
taken  into  account. 

"2.  Books  produced  under  state  publica- 
tion are  always  inferior  in  mechanical  fea- 
tures. 

"3.   They  are  often  inferior  pedagogically. 

"4.  There  is  often  serious  delay  in  de- 
livery of  books. 

"5.  It  is  difficult  to  change  to  a  better 
book. 

"6.  Pupils  are  sometimes  limited  to  the 
use  of  a  single  book,  supplementary  books 
being  barred. 

"7.  The  state  should  engage  in  no  busi- 
ness enterprise  which  can  safely  be  left  to 
private  effort. 

"8.  State  publication  provides  an  easy 
road  to  inefficiency  and  graft. 

"9.  It  subordinates  school  interests  to 
political  exigencies. 

"10.  lit  violates  the  professional  spirit 
of  teachers. 

"11.  It  discourages  authorship  and  com- 
petitive publishing  effort. 

"12.  It  emphasizes  cost  rather  than  qual- 
ity of  educational  equipment. 

"At  first  glance  it  would  seem_  logical 
that  the  state,  which  supports  the  public 
school,  should  also  produce  its  own  educa- 
tional equipment.  In  every  state  there 
doubtless  are  persons  capable  of  writing 
texts  of  merit.  But  the  most  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  seemingly  obvious  plan  of  state 
publication  lies  in  subjecting  scholarship 
and  educational  progress  to  the  control  of 
politics.  We  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  there  is  altogether  too  much  political 
graft  and  chicanery  in  education  at  present 
without  creating  opportunities  for  more. 
While  true  that  the  present  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  book  adoptions  are  far  from  ideal, 
no  assurance  is  offered  that  state  publica- 
tion  would  provide  conditions  more  ideal." 

Other  features  of  the  book  that  are  sure 
to  interest  educators  are  the  following: 
\  brief  history  of  the  textbook  with  inter- 
esting descriptions  of  old-time  texts  and 
ons  for  the  prevailing  prominence 
of    the    If  in    the    public    schools    of 

Vmerica. 

The  following  quotation  from  an  English 

writer    is    given  : 

"The  method  of  actual  teaching  in  Amer- 
ican schools  differs  much  from  that  in  use 
in  England.  It  centers  in  the  textbook, 
in  English  teacher  more 
ily  on  first  listening  to  lessons  in 
American  sch  ioIs  than  the  important  place 
the   textbook   takes.     *  *     The   success 

of  the  method  is  aided  in  America  b 
eral  is,    as    vet    rare    in    England 
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First,  the  textbooks  are  much  better  than 
ours.  Often    a    teacher    in    Eng- 

land cannot  make  her  pupils  depend  upon 
themselves  for  getting  up  a  subject,  be- 
cause the  only  textbook  that  can  be  afford- 
ed is  meager  or  even  obsolete;  and  she  is 
the  only  person  who  has  access  to  a  really 
good  book." 

Any  teacher  or  any  board  that  has  to 
adopt  books  could  profit  by  a  careful  study 
of  this  book.  It  not  only  explains  the  place 
of  the  textbook  as  a  tool,  as  a  guide,  and  as 
a  source  of  knowledge,  but  gives  practical 
suggestions  for  the  study  and  comparison 
of  texts.  Chapter  IV  gives  some  of  the 
schemes  that  have  been  adopted  by  practi- 
cal school  people  in  selected  texts.  Here 
Hall-Quest  features  and  explains  in  detail 
the  plan  prepared  by  Doctor  Ann  M.  Nich- 
olson, formerly  expert  for  the  California 
State  Board  of  Education,  but  now  a  teach- 
er in  the  Lowell  High  School  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  discussion  of  the  bookman  as  a  val- 
uable servant  of  education  is  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  of  this  book.  Hall- 
Quest  writes  as  follows  regarding  the  po- 
sition of  the  publishers'  representative: 

"When  suitable  opportunity  to  meet 
teachers  and  superintendents  is  given  book- 
men, only  good  can  come  from  their  visits. 
It  is  a  maxim  among  bookmen  that  the 
busiest,  ablest  and  most  prominent  school 
officials  and  teachers  are  always  the  easiest 
to  see.  It  is  so  rare  when  a  bookman  is 
denied  an  interview  or  prevented  from  pros- 
ecuting his  missionary  work,  that  such  oc- 
casions are  a  negligible  quantity.  An  in- 
sistent, ill-mannered  individual  may,  it  is 
true,  place  himself  outside  the  pale  of  even 
the  generous  courtesy  of  the  school  world. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  narrow-minded, 
self-centered,  all-knowing  school  officials 
who  look  upon  the  bookman  as  an  unnec- 
sary  evil.  Such  men  are  rare ;  such  atti- 
tude being  reflected  in  their  school  activ- 
ities elsewhere  usually  brings  about  severe 
criticism.  Trade,  commerce  and  science  are 
interwoven  together.  Nothing  is  more  an- 
omalous, illogical  and  unjust  than  antago- 
nism between  publishers,  bookmen,  and 
teachers.  There  should  be  complete  sym- 
pathy, understanding,  and  concert  between 
them.  The  bookman  should  express  this 
policy  in  his  actions  at  all  times.  Courte- 
ous, respectful,  but  not  apologetic,  anxious 
to  perform  his  principal  duty  as  salesman, 
reasonably  jealous  of  the  ethics  and  respon- 
sibilities of  his  profession,  but  conscious 
that  he  is  a  factor  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion— such  is  the  acceptable  bookman.  T 
my  mind,  therefore,  the  bookman  belongs 
properly  in  the  system  of  education.  He 
has  a  necessary  function  to  perform.  He 
will  perform  that  function  until  other  parts 
of  the  system  develop,  so  that  the  work 
performed  by  him  can  be  better  performed 
by  them.  Then,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  progress,  he  will  pass  away.  Until 
that  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  live 
his  life  with  the  agencies  for  good  in  the 
schools,  and  do  his  part  towards  reducing 
the  number  of  his  shortcomings,  that  there- 
by the  efficiency  and  well-being  of  the 
schools  may  be  increased." 

i  alifornia  high  school  principals  who  are 
facing  the  problem  of  introducing  free  texts 
will  find  the  suggestions  given  for  distrib- 
uting and  recording  books  extremely  prac- 
tical and  helpful. 


When  the  Czecho  -  Slovaks  succeed  irii 
forming  a  new  state  in  Europe,  how  many 
of  our  high  school  students  will  consider 
it  purely  a  political  invention  and  how  many 
will  understand  the  long  conflict  the  Czecks 
have  waged  to  satisfy  their  natural  and 
just  aspirations  for  a  national  existence? 

We  may  be  seur  that  the  many  Califor- 
nia students  who  have  been  studying  Roh- 
inson  and  Beard's  Outlines  of  European 
History,  Part  Two,  wil  understand  not  only 
this  phase  of  European  politics,  but  will  be 
able  to  appreciae  also  all  the  other  modern 
European  problems  that  must  be  settled  at 
the  Peace   Conference. 

This  book  was  the  first  to  make  the  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  problems  of  to- 
day a  part  of  the  history  that  boys  and 
girls  study  in  school  and  it  is  by  far  the 
best  in  its  field.  Its  treatment  of  the  de- 
velopment of  militarism  and  autocracy  in 
Germany  and  the  menace  to  the  world  of 
Pan-Germanism  is  particularly  satisfactory. 
No  other  text  has  so  adequate  a  treatment 
of  the  background,  causes  and  history  of 
the  Great  War  now  so  happily  ended. 
Other  textbook  writers  like  West  will  in 
the  future  be  compelled  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Robinson  in  presenting  even  the 
events  of-  fifty  and  seventy-five  years  ago 
in  German  history  in  a  manner  different 
from  that  of  a  few  years  ago  if  students 
are  to  be  given  the  proper  persepctive  from 
today's  point  of  view. 

Supervisors  and  teachers  who  are  revis- 
ing their  courses  of  study  in  arithmetic 
will  get  a  great  deal  of  help  from  the  San 
Francisco  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic 
for  the  Day  Elementary  Schools,  adopted 
in  July,  1918. 

The  Course  of  Study  was  prepared  and 
submitted  by  a  first  committee  of  princi- 
pals and  teachers  appointed  by  the  super- 
intendent, was  reviewed  by  a  second  com- 
mittee similarly  constituted  and  appointed, 
and  was  given  final  revision  by  the  super- 
intendent and  staff  of  deputy  superintend- 
ents. The  committees  and  the  deputy  su- 
perintendents examined  exhaustively  a  large 
number  of  the  latest  courses  of  study  and 
a  long  list  of  standard  texts.  The  course 
is  the  outcome  of  this  research  based  upon 
wide   teaching  experience. 

The  membership  of  these  committee  was : 

First  Committee  —  Mrs.  T.  F.  Spencer, 
principal,  chairman ;  Mrs.  M.  M.  FitzGer- 
ald,  principal ;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Holden,  Miss  A. 
E.  Casey,  Miss  Lillian  Koch,  Miss  Retta 
H.  Haynes,  Miss  Elizabeth  Natusch. 

Second  Committee — Miss  E.  G.  Howard, 
principal,  chairman ;  Miss  I.  R.  Brown, 
Miss  A.  V.  Cassamayou,  Miss  M.  Sayles, 
Miss  M.  S.  Hall,  Miss  Nanno  Livingston, 
Miss  B.  J.  Klaus. 

We  note  that  this  course  of  study  fol- 
lows the  Wentworth  -  Smith  -  Shiels  City 
Arithmetics  that  are  also  being  used  in 
Los  Angeles  and  many  other  cities.  It 
recommends  also  Robbins'  Problems  in 
Arithmetic  for  seventh  and   eighth  grades. 

The  Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics  for 
the  Intermediate  Schools  of  Los  Angeles, 
issued  this  fall,  is  also  interesting.  This 
is  based  on  the  Junior  High  School  Math- 
ematics by  Wentworth,  Smith  and  Brown, 
teaching  the  geometry  of  form  and  size  in 
the  seventh  grade  and  introductory  alge- 
bra in  the  eighth  grade,  correlating  both 
with   practical   arithmetic. 
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HONORABLE  MENTION 

We  have  noted  the  following  in  the  Sac- 


ramento "Bee"  of  November  9th 

"With  the  election  of  Will  C.  Wood  as 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
over  Edward  Hyatt,  incumbent,  by  a  plu- 
rality estimated  at  approximately  30,000, 
there  is  already  talk  of  the  successful  can- 
didate's possible  successor  as  Commissioner 
of  Secondary  Schools. 

"Prominently  among  those  who  will  be 
considered  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  which  will  be  held 
Bere  the  first  Monday  in  December,  will 
be  H.  C.  Williams,  principal  of  the  Sacra- 
mento High  School,  who  was  granted  leave 
of  absence  to  do  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France. 

"Others  who  will  be  urged  for  the  ap- 
pointment will  include  the  following : 

"Noel  H.  Garrison,  principal  Stockton 
High  School;  William  J.  Cooper,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  Piedmont ;  Merton  E. 
Hill,  principal  High  School,  Ontario ;  Dr. 
RV.  H.  Snyder,  principal  Hollywood  High 
School ;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  principal  Los 
Angeles  High  School ;  E.  M.  Cox,  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  schools,  Oakland;  W. 
L.  Glascock,  principal  San  Matoe  High 
School ;  A.  C.  Olney,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Santa  Barbara ;  Arthur  Gould,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  schools,  Los  An- 
geles, and  F.  H.  Boren,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Lindsay." 

The  list  includes  many  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful high  school  men  in  California.  Noel 
Garrison  has  one  of  the  best  managed  high 
schools  in  the  State  and  is  well  known  for 
his  efficient  work  on  committees  concerned 
with  state  legislation  and  for  the  promi- 
nent part  he  has  taken  in  the  conventions 
of  high  school  principals.  He  has  been 
principal  of  the  Stockton  High  School  since 
1912  and  before  that  taught  at  Merced, 
Ukiah   and   Redding. 

William  J.  Cooper  is  president  this  year 
of  the  Bay  section  of  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Association.  He  is  superintendent  of 
the  Piedmont  City  Schools,,  but  is  now  on 
leave  of  absence,  acting  as  business  man- 
ager of  the  Student  Army  Training  Corps 
for  the  Eleventh  District,  which  comprises 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California,  Nevada, 
and  Utah.  Before  his  election  to  the  Pied- 
mont superintendency  this  year,  Mr.  Cooper 
was  head  of  the  history  department  of  the 
Oakland  Technical  High  School.  His  pre- 
vious experience  was  as  head  of  the  history 
department  in  the  Berkeley  and  Stockton 
High  Schools.  He  was  the  first  history 
teacher  in  California  to  introduce  the  rec- 
ognized history  courses  that  devote  more 
time  than  the  traditional  courses  to  recent 
history  and  present-day  methods.  While 
teaching  in  Berkeley  he  wrote  the  Course 
of  Study  in  History  for  the  Intermediate 
Schools  of  Berkeley  when  those  schools 
were  first  started  by  Superintendent  Bun- 
ker. In  Oakland  he  reorganized  the  courses 
in  history  and  geography  for  the  elementary 
schools.  He  has  recently  acted  on  a  special 
committee  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  investigate  the  high  school 
history  texts.  Next  summer  he  will  teach 
in  the  southern  section  of  the  University 
of  California,  giving  courses  in  school  ad- 
ministration and  community  problems.  In 
addition   to  his   other  work,   he   is   serving 


temporarily  as  State  Director  of  Patriotic 
Instruction,  co-operating  with  the  State 
Commissioners. 

Merton  E.  Hill  is  one  of  the  leading  high 
school  principals  of  Southern  California. 
He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Cali- 
fornia High  School  Teachers'  Association 
and  has  acted  as.  its  president.  He  has 
been  principal  at  Ontario  since  1911  and  is 
now  president  of  the  Junior  College  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  California. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Snyder  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  strongest  principals  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  is  the  author  of  a  high  school 
text  in  general  science  and  is  a  member  of 
the  California  Council  of  Education. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson  is  noted  for  his  skilful 
administration  of  the  Manual  Arts  High 
School  of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state.  He  has  lectured  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Summer  Session  and 
is  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  our  Cali- 
fornia high  school  principals.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Council  of  Education 
and  is  secretary  of  the  southern  section  of 
the  California  Teachers'  Association. 

E.  M.  Cox  has  been  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Oakland  for  about  ten 
years.  He  has  also  acted  as  superintend- 
ent in  San  Rafael  and  Santa  Rosa.  He  is 
president  of  the  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation and  has  been  prominent  in  that 
organization  for  many  years.  He  is  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  all  matters  of 
school  legislation. 

W.  L.  Glascock  has  been  principal  of  the 
San  Mateo  High  School  since  1912.  The 
enrollment  there  has  doubled  since  his  ap- 
pointment and  the  course  of  study  has  been 
broadened  greatly.  Mr.  Glascock  has  been 
prominent  in  the  activities  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association.  He  was  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  San  Rafael  High  School  before 
going  to  San  Mateo  and  is  a  member  of  the 
California  Council  of  Education. 

A.  C.  Olney  has  been  superintendent  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  schools  since  1913.  He 
was  principal  of  the  Santa  Barbara  High 
School  from  1909  to  1913,  coming  there 
from  the  principalship  of  the  Fresno  High 
School. 

Arthur  Gould  succeeded  E.  L.  Hardy  as 
principal  of  the  San  Diego  High  School  in 
1910.  Before  that  he  was  head  of  the 
mathematics  department  in  the  same  school. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  junior 
college  work  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  successful  high  school  principals  in 
the  state.  He  left  San  Diego  this  year  after 
the  upheaval  there  and  was  elected  assist- 
ant superintendent  in   Los  Angeles. 

F.  H.  Boren  has  been  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Lindsay  since  1913.  Before  that 
he  was  a  teacher  in  Oakland  and  in  the 
Harvard  Military  School  of  Los  Angeles. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  California  Council 
of  Education  and  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  a  survey  of  the  school  system. 

H.  O.  Williams  has  been  principal  of  the 
Sacramento  High  School  since  1910,  going 
there  from  the  principalship  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  High  School. 

Although  not  mentioned  in  the  "Bee", 
both  A.  J.  Cloud,  deputy  superintendent  of 
schools  in  San  Francisco,  and  J.  O.  Cross, 
deputy  superintendent  in  Fresno,  have  also 
been  suggested  for  this  position. 


WHY 

Gregg  Shorthand 

"The  National  System" 
IS    BEST 

When  a  shorthand  system  has 
been  indorsed  by  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  Boards  of  Education 
of  the  country  whose  high  schools 
teach  shorthand,  it  is  natural  to 
inquire  why? 

Simplicity:  The  simplicity  of 
Gregg  Shorthand  makes  it  easy  to 
learn  and  easy  to  teach.  Students 
succeed  with  it;  become  enthusias- 
tic; study  with  greater  interest; 
acquire  greater  skill  than  with 
other  systems.  Incidentally  it  re- 
lieves the  teacher  of  much  drudg-- 
ery. 

LEGIBILITY:  The  connective 
vowels  and  distinctive  longhand- 
slope  forms  make  Gregg  Short- 
hand easy  to  write  and  easy  to 
read.  Gregg  Shorthand  is  the 
most  legible  of  all  rapid  systems. 

SPEED :  Smooth  flowing  char- 
acters and  brevity  of  form  give  it 
the  greatest  speed  of  any  system. 
Gregg  Writers  have  been  awarded 
speed  certificates  from  the  Na- 
tional Shorthand  Reporters'  Asso- 
ciation for  speeds  up  to  268  zvords 
a  minute.  Not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  writers  of  any  other  system 
have  ever  equalled  this  speed  in 
the  contests  and  these  have  had 
from  tzvo  to  seven  times  the  expe- 
rience of  the  Gregg  Writers. 

ADEQUATE  TEXTBOOKS: 
We  publish  a  complete  series  of 
textbooks  that  enable  both  teacher 
and  student  to  achieve  maximum 
results  in  the  minimum  time. 

Let  us  show  you  how  easily 
Gregg .  Shorthand  may  be  .  intro- 
duced into  your  school. 


The  Gregg  Publishing  Co, 

New  York    Chicago     San  Francisco 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NEWS 
Mrs.  X.  A.  Nicholson  has  been  added  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Santa  Clara  High  school 
for  part-time  work,  taking  two  freshman 
English  classes  and  one  study  hall.  The 
extra  teacher  was  added  due  to  the  in- 
creased  attendance. 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

intendent  Frick  had  a  most  decided  en- 
dorsement of  his  work  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion and  with-  such  an  able  assistant  as 
Mr.  Martin,  who  it  is  understood  will  act 
as  field  deputy,  Alameda  county  will  con- 
tinue  its   forward  looking  growth. 


Victor  A.  Kottinger  has  been  appointed 
tn  teach  machine  shop  and  forge  shop  prac- 
tice in  the  San  Jose  High  school.  He  will 
fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion  of  G.   11.   Hill. 

Xcw  York  City  with  an  appointive  super- 
intendent and  appointive  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  school  troubles  of  its  own.  With 
over  -10,000  children  in  Xew  York  City  un- 
able to  rind  room  in  the  existing  elemen- 
tary schools,  and  the  municipality  forbid- 
den by  the  Federal  Government  to  under- 
take the  construction  of  any  new  buildings 
until  the  end  of  the  Avar,  a  somewhat  in- 
genious solution  has  been  offered  by  the 
"Evening  World."  It  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  over  1800  churches  in 
Greater  Xew  York,  most  of  which  have 
large  Sunday  school  rooms,  special  meeting 
halls,  social  rooms,  and  the  like,  with  seat- 
ing capacities  totaling  many  thousands, 
quite  apart  from  the  church  auditoriums 
proper.  It  suggests  that  this  seating  space, 
controlled  by  the  churches,  would  go  far 
towards  relieving  the  demand  upon  the 
public  schools. 


The  Sacramento  "Union"  has  an  article 
on  the  so-called  book  trust.  The  article 
is  based  on  the  argument  that  a  family 
moved  from  Fresno  to  San  Francisco,  from 
San  Francisco  to  Elk  Grove,  from  Elk 
Grove  to  Stanislaus  in  one  year.  How  any 
argument  can  be  based  on  a  tourist  family 
like  the  above  is  beyond  reason.  The 
whole  argument  is  made  from  the  stand- 
point of  creating  more  jobs  for  Sacramento 
politicians,  sons  and  daughters  in  the  State 
printing  office.  It  will  add  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  per  year  to  the  Sacra- 
mento pay  rolls  and  will  eliminate  the 
thousands  of  dollars  paid  by  book  com- 
panies for  the  proper  promotion  of  their 
books.  The  taxpayer  may  take  his  choice. 
But  the  man  who  is  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  must  consider  the 
merit  of  the  books. 


I\.  I..  Bird  announces  that  when  he  re- 
tires from  the  principalship  of  the  Arroyo 
Grande  High  school,  W.  G.  Frederickson 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Mr.  Fred- 
erickson is  now  instructor  in  the  Garfield 
intermediate  school  at  Berkeley. 


F.    II.    Crussell    of    the    manual    training 
department   of   the    Chico   city   schools   has 
resigned  and  gone  to  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity,   where   he    is    professor   in    the    de- 
partment    of    vocational     training.       C.     A. 
ell,    who    has    been    instructor    in    the 
lal     department    of    the     Chico     High 
ha     bi  en  chosen   to  fill  the  vacancy. 


I>r.  Grace  M.  Fernald  of  Los  Angeles 
has  been  at  Sacramento  since  (  Ictober  22, 
correcting  proofs  of  the  new  State  speller. 

Superintendent  G  W.  brick  of  Alameda 
county  has  selected  Professor  1).  K.  Martin 
ol  the  Livermore  grammar  schools  as  as- 
sistant  superintendent   of  schools.     Super- 


The  school  trustees  of  Chula  Vista,  on 
account  of  charges  against  Professor  Chas. 
A.  Shaver,  the  principal,  of  pro-German 
tendencies,  resigned  in  a  body.  The  en- 
tire affair  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Superin- 
tendent  West. 


Dr.  Ernest  C.  Moore,  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  State  Normal  school,  has  writ- 
ten a  vigorous  article  to  the  Sacramento 
"Bee"  of  December  16  on  compulsory  edu- 
cation in  the  way  of  continuation  schools  to 
the  age  of  18. 


The  N.  C.  T.  A.  (H.  G.  Rawlins  of  Wil- 
lows president)  meeting,  which  was  called 
for  XTovember  11  to  16,  has  been  post- 
poned  indefinitely. 

Superintendent  A.  P.  Shiply  of  Imperial 
county  has  postponed  his  institute,  which 
was  to  be  held  on  December  16,  indefin- 
itely. 

The  convention  of  the  Central  Coast 
Coast  Counties,  E.  E.  Brownell  president, 
which  was  called  for  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed. 

I   read  with   interest   every   issue   of   the 
"Western  Journal,"  and  you  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  excellent  paper  you  are 
making  of  it.     It  does  a  lot  of  good. 
Sincerely  yours, 

S.  M.  Chaney, 
Supt.  of  Schools, 
Glenn   County. 


The  Government  intends  to  establish  a 
bureau  of  service  for  teachers  and  school 
trustees.  The  elimination  of  private  en- 
terprise, no  matter  how  valuable,  must  give 
way,  it  seems,  to  various  enterprises  of  the 
Government,  that  crush  private  enterprises 
■  like  the  ancient  wheels  of  Juggernaut  or 
the  modern  war  tank. 


W.  G  Hartranft  has  run  his  machine 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  during  the 
"flu"  in  San  Francisco,  and  has  done  splen- 
did service  for  the  cause  of  humanity. 


The  San  Diego  State  Normal  school  has 
instituted  a  course  of  study  in  occupational 
therapy.  This  is  teaching  by  occupation 
arts  and  crafts.  The  idea  is  to  teach  hand 
crafts  to  disabled  soldiers. 


Percy  R.  Davis,  principal  of  the  River- 
view  Union  High  school,  Lakeside,  San 
Diego  county,  has  resigned  to  take  the  of- 
ficers'  course   for  the   Coast  Artillery. 


A  dearth  of  teachers  still  exists  is  Kern 
county  owing  to  war  conditions  and  to 
the  teachers  seeking  other  employment. 
Since  the  beginning  of  school  a  number  of 
teachers  have  resigned  and  the  county  of- 
fice is  on  the  lookout  for  teachers  to  fill  the 
vacancies.  Mrs.  Pearl  Durnal  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Mrs.  Clifton 
A.  Chisholm..  The  teacher  at  the  Granite 
school  has  had  to  resign  on  account  of  ill- 
ness and  a  teacher  is  needed  to  fill  her 
place. 


Mrs.  Lydia  D.  Lawhead  of  Woodland 
has  an  exhaustive  article  in  the  Sacra- 
mento "Bee"  on  the  reorganization  of  outa 
schools. 


The  Sacramento  "Union"  of  October  27 
contains  a  long  article  by  Robert  L.  Telfer, 
State  printer,  on  the  printing  of  school 
text-books,  and  is  full  of  propaganda  for 
the  printing  of  high  school  texts  by  the 
State  printing  office.  The  article  is  evi- 
dently written  from  the  standpoint  of  pro- 
fiteering on   the  part^pf  taxeaters. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  the 
Board  of  Education  of  San  Diego  is  sub- 
ject to  recall.     The  election  will  be  held. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

"Elementary  Forge  Practice,"  a  text- 
book for  technical,  vocational  and  manual 
training  schools  by  Robert  H.  Harcourt, 
instructor  in  forg'e  practice,  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University.  Contents :  Chap- 
ter I,  Materials  and  Equipment;  Chapter 
II,  Drawing-out,  Bending,  and  Twisting; 
Chapter  III,  Common  Welds;  Chapter  IV, 
Special  Welds;  Chapter  V,  Hammer  Work; 
Chapter  VI,  Annealing,  Hardening,  and 
Tempering  Steel ;  Chapter  VII,  Tool  Forg- 
ing; 40  full-page  plates  and  57  text  figures; 
148  pages.  Bound  in  buckram,  price  $1.50; 
discount  in  quantities.  For  sale  Stanford  I 
Book  Store,  Stanford  University,  Califor- 
nia; H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co.,  San  Francisco; 
Cunningham,  Curtis  &  Welch,  Los  An- 
geles. Professor  Harcourt  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  publication  of  so  valuable 
a  text-book  for  high  schools,  technical 
schools  and  colleges,  and  the  industrial 
forge  man  will  find  this  book  full  of  ex- 
cellent suggestions.  It  presents  a  fine 
course  in  elementary  forge  practice.  It 
aims  to  give  the  fundamental  operations 
employed  in  forge  work.  The  type  is  clear, 
the  illustrations  effective.  The  arrange- 
ment of  text  an  dexercises  show  skill,  and 
the  book  is  really  a  credit  to  author  and 
printer.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
has  placed  it  on  the  approved  list.  It 
should  be  used  extensively. 


ELEMENTARY    MACHINE   SHOP 
PRACTICE 

Professor  T.  J.  Palmateer,  instructor  in 
machine  work,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, has  written  a  book  of  64  pages, 
with  10  halftones  and  91  ink  drawings,  for 
use  of  students.  It  is  published  by  the 
University  Press  and  can  be  ordered  from 
Potter  Bros.  Co.,  565  Market  street,  San 
Francisco,  or  Cunningham,  Curtis  & 
Welch,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Price  $1  ;  in 
quantities  of  ten  or  more,  80  cents.  This 
book  is  adapted  for  technical  high  schools. 
It  is  listed  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  its  list  of  approved  high  school 
text-books.  Part  I  is  devoted  to  lathe 
work;  Part  II,  to  vise,  shaper,  drilling  and 
tapping;  Part  II,  milling  machine  work. 
The  exercises  are  illustrated,  and  the  lan- 
guage simple,  direct  and  clear.  In  fact, 
the  English  is  so  good  and  it  proves  the 
theory  that  if  you  have  the  subject  you 
will  know  how  to  tell  it.  The  professor 
of  English  department  at  Stanford  could 
not  write  clearer  or  better  English  than 
used  in  this  technical  book  on  machine 
shop  practice.  We  would  advise  every 
teacher  having  to  do  with  technical  schools 
to  send  for  a  book  for  examination. 
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Established  1889  Phone   Mission   2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'   AND   CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS    CLEANED    AND    DYED 
A  Weekly  Service  for  the  Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a  Month — Work  Called  for 

and   Delivered- 
807  VALENCIA  STREET 


-Special   Attention   to    Out-of-Town    Orders 

SAN    FRANCISCO 


For  Teachers  Around  the  Bay! 

Plan  to  Attend  in  the 
REGULAR  FALL  TERM 

of  the 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Grafts 

STATE-ACCREDITED 

Day,  Evening  or  Saturday  Classes  in 

Water  Color 
Charcoal  Drawing 
Plant  Analysis 
Figure  Sketching 
Freehand  and  Perspective 

Every  Saturday  at  9:00  A.  M. 

Evenings — Monday,   Wednesday   and 
Friday— 7:30-9:30 

Write   for   catalog  and   information 

F.  H.  MEYER  Director 

2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  Cal. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common   Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,   Steel   Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c   to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

565-571  Market  Street  San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and  Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


The  Children's  Lark 

Rather  slow 


r  ir  J1  r  >  i 


Hear      the  mea  -  dow  -  lark. 

A   collection  of  song  themes,    taken 

from  tbe  songs  of  the   Meadow  Lark  of 

California.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  themes 

These   words  have  been  written  to  suit  young 

children. 


"V 

Price  504 
Published   by 

Elite  Music  Co. 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 

Send  check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  Cal 


Lecture  Charts 
and  Slides 

STENCILS  AND 
BOOKLETS 

for 

Teaching  Agricul- 
ture in  Schools 

SIMPLE,     PRACTICAL,     IMPRESSIVE 
Successful    Teaching    of    Agriculture    Assured. 

Send     10     cents    in    postage    for    samples    of    booklets. 
Agricultural    Extension    Department 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  if  N.  J. 

Harvester    Building,    Chicago 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175 


Office,   Sutter   2130 


Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11  a.  ni.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    bv    Appointment 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for    The    United   Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

MOISC-Klinkncr  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


S.  F.  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY 


1818  Market  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TIVOLI 

San  Francisco's  Picture  Palace 

Every,  film  a  masterpiece 

Eddy   Street,   near    Powell 


[ EST  IN   1835 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


THE-AMERICAN-  CRAYON-  CO 


S  A  N  DOS  K.Y 
W  A  LT  H  A  M  ■ 
MADE    ■    IN 


T_R&E£"flAIllil 


BEST  IN    1918 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141   POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Marfy    Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 
California   and    Mason   Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,  1918 
Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,   COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK,    NORMAL    ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED   NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 


James  E.  Power 


T.   J.   Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


P 


OWE1 


PHONE  PROSPECT  69 


mssesJb. 


2750  BROADWAY 
OAKLAND 

12(3  EYE  STREET 


690  Veil!  }(eS5  A\G.    San  franc 
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HOTIl 

TURPIN 


CONVENIENT  TO  EVERYTHING 

Roweli  at  Market*  St 

San  Francisco 


REGISTER  IN  THE 

FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

43,000   Positions   Filled  at   Salaries 

Aggregating  $30,000,000 

THE   LARGEST  TEACHERS'   AGENCY 

IN   THE   WORLD 

— California   Offices — 

BERKELEY  -  -  2161    Shattuck   Avenue 

LOS  ANGELES       -       533  Citizens  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

—Other  Offices — 
Boston,  2-A  Park  St.;  New  York,  156  Fifth  Avenue; 
Washington,  1847  U  St.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  809  Title 
Bldg.;  Chicago,  28  E.  Jackson  Blvd.;  Denver,  317 
Masonic  Temple;  Portland,  514  Journal  Bldg. 
"The  Fisk  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  a  wonderful 
record,  and  their  managers  are  men  of  integr'tv  and 
ability." — Western   Journal   of   Education, 


Bids  Wanted  for  Textbooks  in 
Arithmetic 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of 
California  hereby  invites  authors  or 
publishers  to  submit  sealed  proposals 
or  bids  fur  the  sale  or  lease  of  the 
right  to  publish  and  distribute  in  Cali- 
fornia the  following  textbooks: 

Primary  and  advanced  arithmetics 
for  the  elementary  schools. 

Manuscripts  or  sample  books  of  the 
above  should  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board,  at  his  office  in 
Room  707,  Forum  Building,  Sacra- 
mento, on  or  before  January  1,   1919. 

Bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  such 
rights,  inclosed  in  a  separate  sealed  en- 
velope addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  itemized  according  to  specifi- 
cations, and  marked  "Bl3s  for  Text- 
books in  Arithmetic,"  may  be  submit- 
ted on  or  before  (he  hour  of  4  o'clock 
p.   m.  of  January   1,   1919- 

Specifications  giving  rules  and  par- 
ticulars concerning  this  matter  may  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Hoard  of  Education,  at 
Sacramento. 

State  Board  of  Education 

Edward  Hyatt,  Secretary 
Sacramento  California 

-J 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


Weber's  New  Series  of 
Desk  Outline  Maps 

Large  Size — Just  Published — From   New  Plates 
Printed   on   High   Grade   Paper 

Maps  of  the  Series: 


NORTH  AMERICA 
SOUTH  AMERICA 
EUROPE 
ASIA 


AFRICA 

UNITED   STATES 
WORLD 
CALIFORNIA 


Price  $2.00  per  100  Assorted 
Free  Samples  Mailed  Upon  Application 


C.   F.   WEBER  &   CO. 

Sole  Distributors 

Reno,  Nevada  Los  Angeles 

100  W.  COMMERCIAL  ROW  222-224  SO.  LOS  ANGELES 
Phoenix,    Arizona 
524  W.WASHINGTON  STREET 

ALSO— NORTHWEST    SCHOOL    FURNITURE    CO.,    246    THIRD    STREET,    PORTLAND,    OREGON. 


San  Francisco 
985   MARKET  STREET 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

University,    Normal   and    High    School    references    on    request. 

School  Officials  can   usually  secure   competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or   phone  at  our  expense,   if  mail  is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or   seeking  change  should   enroll.      No  fee. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on~the   Pacific  Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles           Berkeley,  217  Center  St.       717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones:  Broadway  1619;  Home-A-1840       Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 


pUBLIC    LIBRARY 


WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

Oldest  and  Best -Established  School  Board  Periodical  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ....  Representative  of  California  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs,  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  20,000  Teachers  of  California 


Vol.  XXIV,  No.  12 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  DECEMBER,  1918 


Price,   15   cts. 


MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers*  Association;  Wm. 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  F.  H.  Boren, 
Lindsay,    President;    E.    W.    Lindsay,    Fresno,    Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre 
tary,    Los   Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
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THE    AMERICANIZATION    OF 
EDUCATION 

Extracts    from    an    address    delivered    before    the 

California    Schoolmasters'    Club 

by  H.  B.  Wilson 

It  will  be  well  to  understand  at  the  out- 
set in  what  sense  and  with  what  meaning' 
the  term  "Americanization"  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  discussion  that  follows.  By 
"Americanization"  I  shall  not  mean  that 
educative  effort  designated  Americaniza- 
tion, which  is  directed  to  the  serving  of 
foreigners  in  their  preparation  for  natural- 
ization. Nor  shall  I  mean  merely  nation- 
alization in  the  sense  of  national  support 
with  a  measure  of  national  control.  What 
I  have  in  mind  when  I  use  the  expression 
the  "Americanization  of  Education"  is  the 
establishment  of  an  educational  system  in 
the  United  States  which  is  definitely  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  serve  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  our  nation.  It  must  be  a 
system  adapted  to  realize  our  present  and 
gradually  evolving  ideals ;  a  system  adapt- 
ed to  preserve,  enlarge  and  improve  our 
democratic  American  institutions.  It  must 
be  concerned  with  minimizing  and  eliminat- 
ing our  shortcomings  at  the  same  time  that 
it  seeks  to  enlarge  and  augment  our  virtues 
and  strengths. 


The  importance  of  raising  our  schools  to 
the  highest  plane  of  efficiency  is  all  the 
greater  now  because  of  the  great  world 
leadership  of  the  United  States.  We  stand 
today  proven  the  most  efficient  nation  of 
the  earth,  not  only  in  wealth,  but  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  efficiency.  Our  army 
is  recognized  as  not  only  the  most  perfect 
physically,  but  as  the  cleanest  morally  and 
the  most  high-minded  intellectually  of  any 
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army  ever  assembled  under  any  flag.  The 
military  nations  of  the  world  marvel  at  the 
irresistible  dash  of  the  relatively  raw  and 
green  troops,  which  constitute  our  Ameri- 
can Army,  the  greatest  of  fighters  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Such  efficiency  as  is 
embodied  in  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
was  never  seen  in  the  world  until  we  en- 
tered the  war.  Not  only  in  speed  and  quan- 
tity of  production  in  marshalling  our  forces 
have  we  outdone  the  expectation  of  the 
world,  but  we  have  transcended  just  as  far 
what  the  world  expected  in  the  quality  of 
our  product. 

Fortunately  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
understand  more  clearly  than  ever  before 
the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  the 
United  States  for  developing  an  educational 
system  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
standards  of  efficiency.  This  understand- 
ing is  possible  today  from  at  least  these 
two    facts,    namely — first,    our    disillusion- 


ment in  reference  to  German  educational 
and  national  efficiency;  and  second,  the 
realization  of  certain  fundamental  weak- 
nesses in  American  education  and  insti- 
tutions. 

Our  disillusionment  in  reference  to  Ger- 
man efficiency  resulted  from  our  efforts 
early  in  the  great  war  to  understand  Ger- 
many's unethical  international  conduct  in 
starting  the  war  and  in  the  subsequent 
atrocities,  which  attended  her  prosecution 
of  the  war.  After  these  events  occurred 
we  began  to  understand  the  dastardly  ef- 
fects which  had  been  produced  in  the  Ger- 
man people  through  the  teachings  of  such 
leaders  as  Neitschke,  Treitschke,  and  Bern- 
hardi,  and  under  the  caste  system  of  edu- 
cation in  vogue  in  Germany.  Baldly  stated 
such  facts  as  are  noted  below  regarding 
German  education  came  to  be  generally 
known  by  the  intelligent  citizenship  of 
America,  with  the  result  that  the  halo  sur- 
rounding Germany's  educational  system 
has  disappeared.  We  now  understand  to 
some  extent  what  it  means  that  90  per  cent 
of  Germany's  elementary  school  population 
was  trained  in  the  lower  schools  where  the 
aim  was  to  educate  the  youth  only  to  the 
point  which  would  make  such  on-coming 
citizens  economically  valuable.  The  aim 
was  to  produce  well-trained,  browbeaten, 
docile  followers — citizens  who  should  be 
duly  God-fearing  and  Kaiser-loving.  We 
now  know  these  are  the  cheap  schools, 
costing  from  $15  to  $16  per  year  per  pupil. 
This  low  cost  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  poorly  equipped  with  school  furniture 
and  to  their  great  overcrowding.  Statis- 
tics show  that  in  1912,  7396  classes  aver- 
aged 165  pupils  per  class.  One  class  num- 
bered 230!  From  these  schools  80  per 
cent  of  the  boys  and  40  per  cent  of  the 
girls  disappear  at  14  years  of  age  to  be- 
come bread-winners.  The  amount  of  re- 
tardation throughout  was  very  great,  reach- 
ing 55  per  cent.  The  discipline  in  vogue 
was  a  system  of  subjugation.  Absolute 
obedience  and  automatic  conformity  were 
demanded  of  all  pupils,  the  aim  being  to 
crush  all   tendencies   toward  independence. 

Not  only  has  the  disillusionment  of  Am- 
erica regarding  Germany  stimulated  us  to 
a  realization  of  our  great  responsibility  as 
a  leading  nation,  but  the  war  has  served 
to  impress  upon  us  that  certain  funda- 
mental weaknesses  in  our  American  citi- 
zenry must  be  corrected  in  the  on-coming 
citizens  through  an  improved  educational 
system.  According  to  the  1910  census  there 
were  in  the  United  States  over  five  and  one- 
half  million  persons,  above  ten  years  of  age, 
who  were  unable  to  read  and  write  in  any 
language.  This  fact  did  not  alarm  us  suf- 
ficiently until  we  found  under  the  operation 
of  the  first  selective  draft  that  we  had  700,- 
000  men  of  draft  age  who  could  not  read 
or  write,  could  not  sign  their  names,  could 
not  read  the  posted  orders  or  the  manual 
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of  arms,  could  not  understand  signals  ol 
battle,  and  could  not  write  home  or  read 
Utters  from  home.  It  required  the  crucial 
of  carrying  our  responsibility  in  the 
t  world  war  to  arouse  our  concern 
:  the  fact  that  among  our  agricultural 
population  3,600,000  cannot  read  a  farm 
paper,  an  agricultural  bulletin,  a  Liberty 
Loan  poster,  a  newspaper  or  the  Bible. 
Not  only  is  concerted  action  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  the  nation  rendered  more 
difficult  bj  reason  Of  this  appalling-  amount 
of  illiteracy,  but  if  it  be  true  that  each  illit- 
erate lias  an  average  producing  power  per 
day  of  fifty  cent-  less  than  a  man  who  can 
read  and  write,  it  means  an  annual  loss  to 
the  nation  in  producing  power  of  above 
eight    hundred  million  dollars. 

The  selective  draft  likewise  brought  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  about  35  per 
cent  of  the  men  of  draft  age  were  ineligible 
because  of  physical  defects,  90  per  cent  of 
which  were  remediable.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  standard  of  efficiency,  which  was 
originally  applied  in  selecting  men  for  mil- 
itary service,  had  to  be  greatly  lowered. 
Investigations  in  reference  to  the  child  pop- 
ulation since  the  above  facts  were  revealed 
by  the  selective  draft  have  discovered  that 
75  per  cent  of  the  twenty  million  children 
in  the  public  schools  are  handicapped  by 
remediable  defects. 

The  war  has  not  only  emphasized  the 
large  amount  of  illiteracy  and  the  physical 
handicaps  among  our  citizenship,  but  our 
lethargy  in  appreciating  the  dangerous  at- 
tack, which  German  autocracy  made  upon 
the  democratic  institutions  of  the  world, 
revealed  how  inadequately  the  people  gen- 
erally had  been  taught  to  appreciate  the 
genius  of  our  American  democracy  and  the 
free  institutions  thereunder.  As  a  people 
iiur  citizens  were  not  keen  to  realize  that 
the  opportunities  and  rights  and  privileges 
which  they  enjoy  under  our  democratic 
government  were  being  fundamentally  and 
dangerously  assailed.  Evidently  there  is 
need  for  teaching  in  a  more  concrete  fash- 
ion the  wonderful  heritage  our  citizens 
enjoy   under  our  American   democracy. 


all  of  our  people,  both  the  native  and  for- 
eign born.  Not  only  must  all  be  able  to 
speak  the  language  of  America,  but  they 
must  likewise  be  able  to  think  in  American 
terms,  to  measure  by  American  standards 
and  to  estimate  by  intelligent  comparisons 
the  governmental  opportunities  and  privi-' 
leges  conferred  by  our  democracy. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  of  course,  that 
;mv  educational  program  which  is  adequate 
to  completely  equip  the  on-coming  citizens 
of  America  must  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  every  aspect  of  efficiency  which 
each  citizen  should  manifest.  Any  thor- 
ough-going program  of  Americanization 
must  train  for  at  least  the  following  five 
phases  of  efficiency :  Health  or  vital,  voca- 
tional, avocational  or  leisure,  civic,  and 
moral  and  religious.  These  descriptive 
terms  are  perhaps  sufficiently  concrete  to 
render  unnecessary  further  explanation.  It 
will  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  basis 
for  all  phases  "of  one's  efficiency  is  a  good 
physique,  the  possessor  of  which  keeps  it 
in  good  health  and  up  to  good  physical 
tone.  Of  course  one  must  be  efficient  in 
the  things  that  he  does  to  earn  his  bread 
and  butter — that  is,  he  must  be  able  to  do 
successfully  and  well  his  daily  work.  At 
the  same  time,  though,  we  must  realize  that 
the  modern  working-day  occupies  but  one- 
third  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the  nat- 
ural day.  One  has  much  time,  therefore, 
which  is  spent  in  neither  rest  nor  work. 
Education  must  do  as  much  as  possible  to 
equip  people  to  use  their  leisure  time  prop- 
erly and  wholesomely  with  reference  to 
themselves  and  others.  At  the  same  time 
that  one  is  a  worker  at  some  occupation  he 
is  also  a  citizen  and  sustains  many  relations 
as  a  citizen  to  the  civic  affairs  of  the  town, 
the  county  and  state,  and  the  nation  in 
which  he  lives.  We  readily  recognize  that 
essential  to  efficiency  in  his  work  and  in 
leisure  is  a  right  moral  and  religious  back- 
ground and  outlook.  Such  a  background 
is  essential  both  to  poise  in  conceiving  and 
determining  procedure  and  to  adequate, 
wholesome  inspiration  during  the  execution 
.of  projected  programs.     Provision  must  be 
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tainly  modify  our  attack  in  the  matter  of 
emphasis  in  such  fashion  as  to  teach  more 
adequately  and  thoroughly  than  in  the  past 
the  peculiar  and  characteristic  genius  of 
American  institutions  and-  the  permanent 
and  outstanding  assets  of  our  democracy. 
Not  only  must  we  present  these  matters 
positively  as  in  the  past,  showing  what  de- 
mocracy's assets  are  (representative  gov- 
ernment, trial  by  jury,  no  taxation  without 
representation,  free  speech,  a  free  press, 
habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  petition,  the 
right  of  protest,  the  right  of  public  assem- 
bly, etc.)  and  how  we  came  by  them;  but 
also  negatively,  that  the  advantages  of  de- 
mocracy's institutions  may  be  impressed 
more  forcibly  when  studied  in  contrast  with 
autocracy's  governmental  institutions  and 
with  the  limited  privileges  and  rights  of 
people  living  under  the  same. 

From     the     standpoint     of     insuring     the 

iter  appreciation  of  the  peculiar  genius 

of    our    American    democratic    institutions, 

our  teaching  of  history  and  civics  Hi, -I     to 

h.e  so  di  to  genuinely  Americanize 


what  should  be  done  from  grade  to  grade 
in  the  public  schools  to  insure  the  develop- 
ment of  each  child  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  in  each  of  these  phases  of  efficiency. 
Since  the  educational  program  which  we 
are  constructing  is  to  be  operative  in  a 
democracy  training  for  democratic  citizen- 
ship, provision  must  be  made  to  insure  the 
training  of  each  on-coming  citizen  for  serv- 
ing satisfactorily  in  the  double  relation  of 
leading  and  following.  Each  citizen  in  a 
democracy  is  in  most  relations  a  follower, 
but  in  some  one  relation  each  is  apt  to  be 
a  leader.  In  governmental  affairs  President 
Wilson,  for  example,  is  a  leader,  but  in  a 
case  at  law,  or  in  a  serious  illness,  he  would 
be  compelled  to  take  the  relation  of  fol- 
lower, allowing  some  one  more  expert  to 
advise,  lead  and  direct.  It  must  be  realized 
that  the  qualities  essential  to  efficient  fol- 
lowing are  confidence  in  the  expert  leader 
and  ability  to  take  and  obey  his  orders 
faithfully  and  unquestionably.  A  good  fol- 
lower must  be  able  to  execute  wdiat  he  is 
told  i"  do.    The  qualities  essential  in  a  good 


leader  are  independence,  originality  and  ini- 
tiative. American  public  education  must 
establish  in  each  pupil  of  the  schools  in  the 
fullest  measure  possible  the  qualities  essen- 
tial in  the  trusted,  intelligent  follower  and 
in  the  capable  leader. 

That  each  individual  may  be  as  efficient 
as  possible,  all  information  which  functions 
automatically  must  be  reduced  to  the  plane- 
of  inexorable  habits  and  skills.  The  teach- 
ing of  all  the  phases  of  arithmetic,  spelling, 
writing,  reading,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  plane  of  habit  should  be  done 
with  much  greater  economy  and  efficiency 
than  generally  obtains  today.  Efficient  and 
reliable  habits  and  skills  are  indispensable 
to  accuracy,  to  speed,  and  to  insuring  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  larger  aspects  and  the 
larger  bearings  of  one's  acts  in  all  situations. 

A  new  source  of  support  to  which  we 
are  beginning  to  give  consideration  is  that 
which  might  be  supplied  by  the  national 
government.  Support  from  this  source 
would  possess  more  far-reaching  conse- 
quences than  any  other  single  feature  in 
promoting  the  genuine  and  thorough-going 
Americanization  of  education.  National 
support  would  imply  at  once  not  only  the 
giving  of  advice  and  guidance,  but  the  giv- 
ing of  money  to  communities  and  states 
conforming  to  certain  standards.  The  de- 
termination and  enforcement  of  these  stand- 
ards would  insure  an  essential  measure  of 
uniformity  in  all  of  those  things  requisite 
to  efficient  citizenship  in  our  democracy. 
National  support  would  mean  nation-wide 
attention  to  essentials  of  all  sorts.  These 
essentials  would  be  extended  to  rural  and 
sparsely  settled  communities  as  well  as  to 
urban  populations.  Not  the  least  impor- 
tant measure  which  would  follow  from  na- 
tional support  to  education  would  be  more 
adequate  financial  support  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  of  ALL  TYPES.  It 
would  likewise  guarantee  the  wise  and  just 
consideration  at  all  times  of  the  place  and 
value  of  our  educational  system  in  develop- 
ing-, promoting  and  perpetuating  our  na- 
tional ideals  and  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

*       *       * 

CAN    YOU    BEAT    IT? 
Courtland  Union  High  School 

Courtland,  Cal.,  Nov.  14,  1918. 
The   Western  Journal   of   Education, 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 
Dear   Sirs: 

In  the  October  issue  of.  the  "Western  Journal" 
I  notice  that  the  Healdsburg  High  school,  un- 
der my  friend  Shoer,  has  been  making  "a  war 
record"  of  which  one  may  be  proud,  and  asks  if 
any  other  high  school  can  equal  it. 

I  haven't  the  data  as  to  the  amount  earned  by 
the  students  of  the  Courtland  Union  High  school 
during  the  summer  vacation,  but  on  Friday  after- 
noon, preceding  the  close  of  the  Fourth  Liberty 
Bond  drive  after  the  subscriptions  yvere  all  in 
and  the  weekly  sale  of  war  stamps  closed,  the 
students  had  in  their  own  names  per  capita: 

Of  War  Stamps  $  33.18 

Of    Liberty    Bonds    234.87 


Total  per  capita  $268.05 

This  is  more  than  three  times  the  per  capita 
investment  of  the  Healdsburg  pupils,  and,  I 
think,  is  the  record  of  high  schools  in  the  State. 
If  any  can  beat  it,  wouldjike  to  hear  from  them. 
This  will  be  increased  about  $10.00  per  capita  by 
January  1,  as  we  have  weekly  stamp  sales. 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.   O.    MOWER. 
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ADEQUATE    SUPPORT    FOR    ELEMEN- 
TARY   SCHOOLS 

Mark  Keppel 

While  each  locality  should  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  education,  it  is  true  that  education  is 
the  business  of  the  State  primarily  and  su- 
premely. 

Discrimination  against  any  child  so  that  it 
does  not  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  secure 
at  least  an  elementary  education  is  wrong  and 
foolish.  Discrimination  of  that  very  kind  smears 
the  school  system  of  California  with  black  spots 
of  shame. 

Compulsory  attendance  extends  only  to  those 
who  reside  within  two  miles  of  a  school  house, 
by  the  most  direct  traveled  road;  and  because 
the  strong  and  loving  arm  of  the  State  is  thus 
shortened,  thousands  of  children  are  growing  to 
manhood  and  womanhood  in  squalid  ignorance, 
while  the  unthinking  boast  of  California's  pre- 
eminent State   school   system. 

California  has  shifted  the  burden  of  education 
from  the  State  to  the  counties  and  the  districts; 
and  many  of  the  counties  are  forcing  the  dis- 
tricts to  carry  an  undue  burden.  Many  districts 
are  not  doing  all  that  they  could  do,  while  others 
are  doing  their  utmost,  but  are  not  able  to  do 
enough  because  they  are  rich  in  children  and 
poor  in  assessed  valuation.  In  consequence, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  reasonable  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  the  children  of 
the   elementary  schools   of   California. 

To  illustrate  and  emphasize  these  conditions 
and  to  indicate  needed  changes,  I  use  Los  An- 
geles county,  the  county  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar,  and  the  eight-year  period  from  July  1, 
1910.   to  July   1,   1918. 

This  period  of  time  is  a  glorious  one  in  the 
history  of  California,  because  it  is  a  period  in 
which  our  State  government  became  vastly  more 
democratic  and  more  human. 

It  is  also  a  period  of  great  educational  ad- 
vance in   spots  in   California. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30.  1910,  the  average 
amount  of  money  per  unit  of  average  daily  at- 
tendance to  the  elementary  school  was  $45.  Of 
this  sum  the  State  furnished  $17.04,  the  county 
$19.20  and   the  districts  $8.76. 

For  the  school  year  ending  June  30.  1918,  the 
total  was  $60.37;  of  which  sum  the  State  pro- 
vided $16.12,  the  county  $16.06,  and  the  districts 
$28.19. 

In  that  eight-year  period  the  cost  of  elemen- 
tary education  increased  $15.37,  and  the  support 
given  by  the  State  decreased  $.92,  and  by  the 
county  $3.14.  while  district  support  increased 
$19.43   per   unit. 

For  the  current  year,  the  assessed  valuation  of 
Los  Angeles  county  is  $839,059,694,  and  the  av- 
erage daily  attendance  for  1917-18  is  81,543.  The 
assessed  valuation  per  unit  of  average  daily 
attendance  is  $10,289;  86  districts  have  more,  and 
76  districts  have  less  than  the  average  valuation 
of  SI 0,289. 

The  range  of  variation  runs  from  Mint  Caiwon 
district  with  $1093  to  Beverly  Hills  with  $13(5)585 
per  unit.  Mint  Canyon  district  has  11  average 
dailv  attendance  and   Beverly  Hills,  40. 

The  following  table  lists  the  26  districts  of 
Los  Angeles  county  richest  in  children  and 
poorest  in   money: 

Average         Average         30c  tax 

~.  ,  .  .  daily     valuation  per  will  yield 

Districts  attendance  unit  of  A. D.A.   per  unit 

Mint  Canyon 11  1093  $3  27 

Live   Oak   11  1593  477 

San   Francisquito   13  1716  5  14 

Agua  Dulce  9  2098  629 

Florence    394  2228  6  68 

Graham    286  2381  7  14 

Watts    City    .668  2580  7  74 

San    Antonio 122  2935  ■    8.S0 

Alturas    9  3155  9.45 

Llano   ■. 75  3285  9.85 

Bell  .....185  3348  10.04 

Willowbrook   163  3354  10.06 

Honby   14  3374  10.12 

Somerset     162  3583  10.74 

BelleVeraon    44  3672  11.01 

Sulphur   Springs  13  3909  11.72 

galomar    31  4032  12.09 

Downey  186  4412  13.23 

Huntington   Park   City 712  4526  13.57 

Elizabeth   Lake  15  4529  13.58 

Jefferson     167  4530  13.59 

Azusa  City  326  459S  13.79 


Whittier    City    946  4609  13.82 

La   Verne    City 202  4748  14.24 

Soledad    21  4809  14.42 

Hawthorne     241  4952  14.85 

The    twenty    districts    listed  below    are    those 

that  are  poorest  in   children  and  richest  in  prop- 
erty: 

Average  Assessed  30c  tax 

daily  valuation  will  yield 

Districts                                   attendance  per  unit  per  unit 

Beverly  Hills  40        130,585  391.75 

Wiseburn   9         100,812  302.43 

La    Mirada    29         100,851  300.75 

San    Marino    40  82,430  247.29 

La    Ballona   24  76,619  229.85 

Llewellyn     14  64,491  193.47 

Tierra    Bonita    4  63,875  191.62 

Felton  8  60,921  182.76 

Enterprise    20  60,626  151.87 

Lowell   Joint    15  46,159  138.47 

Hyde    Park   95  39,485  118.45 

Vernon   City  129  38,136  114.40 

La  Puente  92  35,854  107.56 

Cerritos    29  35,062  105.18 

Arcadia    City   117  34,354  130.06 

Redman    10  33,995  101.98 

East   Whittier   153  33,897  101.69 

Rowland     30  33,615  100.84 

Rogers    10  33,509  100.52 

Perry     19  32,231  96.69 

Children  attending  the  schools  listed  in  the 
first  table  above  do  not  have  average  educa- 
tional advantages.  They  are  discriminated 
against   outrageously   and   enormously. 

Omitting  Watts  Gity  from  the  first  table,  the 
remaining  25  districts  have  4358  units  of  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  only  10  less  than  Pasadena 
City  school  district.  They  are  allowed  139 
statutory  teachers  and  30  excess  units,  while 
Pasadena  is  allowed  137  statutory  teachers. 
Their  valuation  is  $16,288,150,  and  they  can  raise 
$48,664  by  a  special  tax  of  30  cents.  Pasadena 
City  school  district's  valuation  is  $55,112,895, 
and  it  can   raise  $165,338  by  a  tax  of  30  cents. 

For  the  current  year  the  State  and  county 
will  pay  to  the  25  districts  $143,020  and  to  Pasa- 
dena  City   school   district  $140,870. 

The  total  income  of  the  25  districts  will  be 
$191,884,  while  Pasadena  City  school  district's 
income  will  be  $306,208,  or  $114,324  greater  than 
the  income  of  the  25  districts,  although  the 
difference  in  average  daily  attendance  is  only  10 
units.  The  children  in  Pasadena  City  school 
district  are  being  taught  by  235  teachers,  and  in 
the  25  districts   by   180  teachers. 

The  children  of  Pasadena  City  school  district 
are  not  treated  too  well,  but  the  children  of  the 
26  districts  are  treated  far  too  poorly. 

The  20  districts  in  the  second  table  have  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  887  and  an  assessed 
valuation  of  $42,009,320.  Their  ability  to  help 
themselves  is  nearly  four  times  that  of  Pasadena 
City   school    district. 

Reasonable  equality  "of  opportunity  does  not 
prevail  among  the  larger  districts  any  more  than 
among  the  smaller  ones,  as  the  list  below  will 
show. 

Average         Amount  per  unit 
City  School  daily  that  a  30c  tax 

Districts  attendance  will  yield 

Glendale  1,498  $16.53 

Pomona    1,457  18.10 

Alhambra  !        1,139  20.50 

Long.  Beach , 4,534  22.70 

Santa   Monica  1,345  28.13 

Los  Angeles  51,559  31.74 

Pasadena    4,368  37.85 

Relatively  the  state  and  county  treat  the  fore- 
going seven  districts  alike  in  paying  money  to 
them.  As  districts  their  ability  to  help  them- 
selves is' vastly  different.  Why  should  it  be? 
Are  not  the  children  of  Glendale  just  as  dear 
to  the  state  as  are  those  of  Pasadena?  Why, 
then,    discriminate    between    them? 

Probably  the  districts  should  supply  the  school 
plants,   grounds,   buildings   and   equipment. 

I   suggest   apportionment  on  the  following  basis: 

For  25  or  less  average  daily  attendance $1,500 

For  26  to  50  average   daily  attendance 3,000 

For  51  to  75  average  daily  attendance 4,500 

For  76  to  100  average  daily  attendance 6,000 

For  101   to  130  average  daily  attendance 7,500 

And   for   each   additional   group   of   1    to   30 

units   of  average    daily   attendance 1,500 

Also  for  each  group  of  220  units,  there 
should  be  an  allowance,  to  provide  for 
adequate   supervision,   of '. 1,500 


This  money  should  go  into  one  of  two  funds — 
salary  and  expense.  The  salary  fund  should 
amount  to  not  less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  sum 
apportioned. 

The  foregoing  scheme  will  require  the  state 
and  county  to  provide  much  more  than  they 
provide   now,   and   will   relieve   the   districts. 

The  allowance  should  be  given  to  districts 
only  if  they  use  them.  Any  district  which  pro- 
ceeded to  accumulate  a  surplus  by  underpaying 
its  teachers,  shortening  its  term,  or  by  hiring 
too  few  teachers,  or  by  any  other  action  which 
would  lessen  the  extent  and  content  of  educa- 
tion,  should   suffer  the  loss   of  its   surplus. 

The  suggested  basis  of  apportionment  is  in- 
tended as  a  minimum.  The  actual  requirements 
of  each  district  should  be  determined  in  July, 
and  submitted  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
as   a   budget   for   his   approval. 

The  county  tax  should  provide  all  that  is 
needed   above   the   fixed. sum  from   the   state. 

The  proposed  schedule  contemplates  larger  ex- 
penditures for  education.  It  contemplates  the 
extension  of  educational  opportunity  to  all  chil- 
dren and  not  the  curtailment  of  opportunities 
now  enjoyed  by  part  of  the  children. 

Compulsory  education  without  excuse  on  ac- 
count of  distance  will  involve  transportation  of 
children  who  live  beyond  the  two-mile  limit. 
Such  transportation  should  be  paid  by  the  dis- 
tricts and  the  county  should  reimburse  the  dis- 
tricts. The  state  and  the  county  will  no  doubt 
need  to  levy  a  direct  tax.  Whatever  the  need 
is,   it   should   be   met  without   hesitation. 

%        %        & 

THE   NEW   MEMBER   OF   THE   STAFF   OF 

THE  JOURNAL   OF  WESTERN 

EDUCATION 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  stated  in  a  "last 
week's  issue: 

"After  serving  the  Home  Industry  League  of 
California  successfully  since  1915,  as  director  of 
publicity,  Chauncey  M'Govern  retired  yester- 
day to  become  manager  and  director  of  public- 
ity for  the  San  Francisco  Welfare  League,  with 
offices   in   the   Hearst   Building. 

"The  San  Francisco  Welfare  League  was 
formed  during  the  recent  political  campaign, 
and  is  composed  exclusively  of  individuals  who 
are  actual  residents  and  voters  of  the  city  and 
county  of  San  Francisco,  together  with  clubs, 
unions,  associations  and  other  organizations, 
membership  in  which  is  confined  to  actual  resi- 
dents and  voters  of  the  county.  It  has  hereto- 
fore consisted  of  people  representing  all  the 
factors  opposed  to  the  passage  of  city  charter 
Amendment  37,  better  known  as  the  "School 
Amendment,"  which  was  so  badly  beaten  at  the 
recent  election.  It  was  the  San  Francisco  Wel- 
fare League  who  conducted  the  fight  against  the 
amendment  so  successfully,  Mr.  M'Govern  hand- 
ling the  publicity. 

"Among  the  public  -  spirited  improvements 
which  the  Welfare  League  will  begin  to  promote 
immediately  is  a  new  law  to  make  the  city 
schools  better,  yet  keep  them  out  of  politics. 
This  new  law  is  now  being  framed  by  promi- 
nent local  educators  who  are  residents  and  vot- 
ers of  the  city. 

"Another  measure  to  be  promoted  by  the  Wel- 
fare League  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  city 
treasurer  will  pay  a  "rebate"  to  all  ships  com. 
ing  to  San  Francisco  for  fresh  water,  so  that 
the  high  cost  of  fresh  water  at  San  Francisco's 
port  to  ships  will  be  made  equal,  in  effect,  to 
the  much  cheaper  water  furnished  ships  at  Se- 
attle  and   other   Pacific   Coast   seaports. 

"Mr.  M'Govern  has  also  been  appointed  asso- 
ciate managing  editor  of  the  Western  Journal 
of  Education,  the  official  organ  of  the  Teachers' 
Association    of    San    Francisco." 
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Medicine.    Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Pbyslciana  and 

Guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Byes  that  Need 
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THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


The  Problem  of  the  Balkans 

A  timely  Article  on  Current  Geographical  Changes,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Fairbanks, 
Author    "The    Geography    of    California" 


I.    The  Balkans  as  a  Whole 

The  earliest  civilization  of  Europe  devel- 
oped upon  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  How  is 
il  that  this  region,  having  a  central  posi- 
tion and  the  most  favorable  coast  line  of 
any  of  the  Mediterranean  peninsulas,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  backward  and  poorly 
developed   portions   of   the   continent? 

What  region  de  we  include  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula? 

Why  do  we  say  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
has  a  central  position? 

With  what  other  peninsulas  can  we  ad- 
vantageously compare  the  Balkans? 

How  is  it  that  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has 
the  most  favorable  coast  line  of  any  of  the 
three  peninsulas  of  Southern  Europe? 

1.  The  Balkan  region  has  a  very  irreg- 
ular coast  with  many  islands. 

2.  The  Italian  Peninsula  has  a  much 
more  regular  coast  and  fewer  harbors. 

3.  The  Iberian  Peninsula  has  a  regular 
coast  and  still  fewer  good  harbors. 

How  can  we  explain  the  Great  differences 
in  the  coast  line  of  these  peninsulas? 

1.  The  Aegean  sea  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  of  the  Adriatic  occupy  a  sub- 
merged mountainous  region. 

2.  The  Italian  and  Iberian  Peninsulas 
have  been  less  submerged. 

What  influence  has  the  work  of  men  had 
upon  the  harbors  of  these  peninsulas? 

1.  The  deforestation  of  the  Italian  and 
Iberian  Peninsulas  and  the  torrential  char- 
acter of  the  rivers  have  silted  up  the 
harbors. 

2.  Because  of  the  deeper  bays,  more 
rocky  slopes  the  influence  of  men  has  been 
less  upon  the  harbors  of  the  Mediterranean 
slopes  of  the  Balkan  region. 

Why  do  we  speak  of  the  western  shore 
of  the  Adriatic  as  the  "Mediterranean  Nor- 
way?'' 

How  can  we  account  geographically  for 
the  fact  that  the  earliest  civilization  of 
Europe  arose  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula? 

1.  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula 
was  easily  reached  from  Egypt,  the  home 
of  the  earliest  known  civilization. 

2.  It  was  easy  to  cross  the  Aegean  sea 
with  its  many  islands  from  the  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  other  early  civilizations 
existed. 

3.  Many  bays  and  islands  encouraged 
life  upon  the  sea  and  intercourse  with  other 
lands. 

How  do  the  natural  boundaries  of  the 
Balkan  Peninsulas  compare  with  those  of 
the  other  peninsulas  mentioned? 

1.  The  Balkan  region  is  separated  from 
the  l  Europe  for  most  of  its  northern 
boundary  by  the  Danube  and  the  Save 
rivers. 

2.  The  Italian  Peninsula  is  separated 
from   the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Alps. 

3.  The  Iberian  Peninsula  is  separated 
from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  Pyrenes. 

What,  then,  can  we  say  of  the  relative 
accessibility  of  the  three  peninsulas? 

1.  The  Balkan  Penisula  is  widest  where 
it  joins  the  continent  and  has  no  protec- 
tive boundary. 

2.  The  Iberian  Peninsula  is  narrowest  on 
north,  but  even  the  rugged  Pyrennes  have 


offered  little  obstruction  to  movements  of 
armies. 

3.  The  Italian  Peninsula  has  been  reach- 
ed across  the  rugged  Alps  by  various  arm- 
ies and  plundering  hordes. 

What  is  the  relative  importance  of  the 
three  peninsulas  or  land  bridges  between 
the  three  continents  of  the  Mediterranean? 

1.  A  narrow  strait  separates  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  from  Africa. 

2.  A  great  island  forms  a  connecting 
link   between   Italy  and  Africa. 

3.  An  island  forms  a  less  intimate  con- 
conection  between  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
and  Africa,  while  islands  and  narrow  straits 
separate  it  from  Asia. 

Why  is  the  Balkan  bridge  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  three? 

1.  Because  in  ancient  times  the  most  im- 
portant migrations  were  from  east  to  west. 

2.  Because  in  recent  times  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  movements  are  from 
west  to  east. 

3.  Because  the  bridge  connects  the  life 
of  three  great  continents. 

Has  the  surface  of  the  Balkan  region 
anything  to  do  with  its  backward  con- 
dition? 

1.  The  larger  part  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula is  an  upland  broken  by  confused  moun- 
tain ranges. 

2.  The  mountains  break  up  the  surface 
into  different  basins  between  which  com- 
munication is  often  difficult. 

3.  The  larger  part  of  the  lowland  lies 
in  the  northern  and  northeastern  parts. 

How  does  the  surface  compare  with  that 
of  the  other  peninsulas? 

1.  The  narrow  Italian  Peninsula  has  a 
central  mountain  range,  coast  lowlands  and 
a  great  plain-like  valley  south  of  the  Alps. 

2.  The  Iberian  Peninsula  is  chiefly  a  vast 
plateau  -  like  highland,  broken  by  many 
mountain  ranges. 

What  influence  has  the  climate  had  upon 
the  development  of  the  Balkan  region? 

1.  The  lowlands  bordering  the  Mediter- 
ranean have  a  mild  sub  -  tropic  climate, 
known  as  the  Mediterranean  climate. 

a.  The  Mediterranean  climate  is  favora- 
ble to  the  growth  of  the  olive,  orange,  lem- 
on, fig,  raisin  grape,  etc. 

b.  The  Mediterranean  climate  is  char- 
acterized by  winter  rains,  while  the  sum- 
mers are  usually  dry. 

c.  The  rainless  summers  make  irrigation 
necessary  in  most  parts. 

2.  The  mountains,  plateaus  and  valleys 
of  the  interior  have  a  climate  cold  in  win- 
ter and  hot  in  summer,  known  as  the  mid- 
European  climate. 

a.  The  mid-European  climate  is  marked 
by  both  winter  and  summer  rains  and  snow. 

1).  The  hills  and  valleys  are  given  over 
to  raising  fruit,  grain  and  stock. 

c.  The  high  mountains  are  too  cold  for 
any  use  but  that  of  pasturage. 

How  is  it  that  we  find  such  strongly- 
contrasted  climatic  regions  in  the  Balkans? 

1.  Many  of  the  mountains  reach  an  ele- 
vation of  six  to  nine  thousand  feet. 

2.  The  mountains  rise  close  to  the  sea 
so  that  the  Mediterranean  belt  is  in  most 
places  narrow. 


How  is  it  that  we  find  two  distinct  tem- 
perature belts  in  this  region? 

1.  The  mild  Mediterranean  temperature 
is  due  to  influence  of  the  great  body  of  wa- 
ter lying  to  the  south. 

2.  The  interior  possesses  the  continental 
climate  of  the  temperate  belt. 

What  is  the  reason  for  the  great  differ- 
ences  in  rainfall  in  different  parts? 

1.  The  northern  part  lies  in  the  belt  of- 
the  westerlies  and  may  receive  rain  at  any 
season. 

2.  The  dry  summers  of  the  Mediterran- 
ean region  are  due  to  the  extension  north- 
ward at  that  season  of  dry  belt  between 
the  westerlies  and  the  trade  winds. 

3.  The  winter  rains  are  due  to  extension 
southward  of  the  temperate  rain  belt. 

4.  The  drier  climate  of  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  Balkans  is  due  to  its  greater 
distance  from  the  Atlantic  and  the  many 
intervening  mountains. 

Although  the  Italian  and  Iberian  penin- 
sulas lie  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  their  predominating  cli- 
mates are  not  the  same. 

1.  The  climate  of  the  Italian  peninsula 
is  essentially  Mediterranean. 

a.  The  peninsula  is  nearly  surrounded  by 
the  Mediterranean  sea. 

b.  The  mountains  lie  nearly  the  center 
of  the  peninsula,  and  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Alps,  not  as  high  as  those  of  the 
Balkans. 

2.  The  Iberian  peninsula,  like  the  Bal- 
kans, is  chiefly  a  highland. 

a.  Fringe  of  Mediterranean  climate  is 
narrow,  except  on  south. 

b.  The  interior  is  dry  because  of  sur- 
rounding mountains,  cold  in  winter  and  hot 
in  summer. 

c.  The  northwest  portion  is  very  wet. 
To  what  contrasts  in  vegetation   do  the 

climatic  belts  of  the  Balkans  give  rise? 

1.  The  coastal  slopes,  dry  and  rocky,  ex- 
hibit a  scanty  vegetation. 

2.  The  northern  slopes,  with  more  rain 
and  better  soil,  were  once  generally  for- 
ested. 

What  serious  results  have  come  from  de- 
forestation of  the  whole  north  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean? 

1.  Fuel  has  become  scarce. 

2.  Soils  have  been  impoverished. 

3.  Harbors  have  been  silted  up. 
What    other    cause    besides    climate   and 

deforestation   has    affected   the    fertility    of 
the  Balkan  peninsula? 

1.  The  mountains  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula are  formed  chiefly  of  limestone. 

2.  Limestone  forms  such  a  thin,  poor 
soil  that  large  areas  of  the  steeper  south- 
ern slope  is  almost  bare  rock. 

3.  Many  of  the  streams,  especially  in 
the  western  Karst  region,  have  formed  un- 
derground channels  by  dissolving  the  lime- 
stone. 

How  has  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the 
Balkan  region  affected  the  development  of 
the  people? 

1.  Different  mountain  ranges  form  one 
continuous  highland,  usually  difficult  to 
cross,  extending  from  the  Alps  on  the 
northwest  to  the  Aegean  sea  on  the  south- 
west. 

2.  The  rugged  mountain  ranges  have 
tended  to  keep  the  people  in  different  parts 
from   mixing'  with   each  other. 

3.  The  presence  of  large  areas,  suited 
only  to  pasturage,  has  tended  to  retard  ag- 
riculture and  industry. 
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What  can  we  say  of  the  accessibility  to 
market  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Bal- 
kan peninsula? 

1.  The  broken  coast  line  with  many  haf- 
j  bors    offers    good    opportunities    for    ship- 
ments by  sea. 

2.  The  high  and  rugged  mountains  bor- 
dering the  Adriatic  make  communication 
with  the  interior  difficult. 

3.  The  Vardar  and  Maritza  rivers,  emp- 
tying into  the  Aegean,  are  navigable  for 
only  short  distances. 

4.  The  navigable  Danube  and  Save  riv- 
,  ers  offer  easy  access  to  the  northern  Bal- 
:  kan  region  from  the  Black  sea. 

5.  For  products  of  the  Balkan  lands  to 
;  reach  market  from  the  Black  sea  the  Bos- 

phorus  and  Dardanells  must  be  passed. 

6.  The  products  of  the  northern  Balkans 
might  go  up  the  Danube  to  Budapest  and 
Vienna. 

How  does  the  accessibility  of  the  agri- 
cultural lands  of  the  Balkans  compare  with 
those  of  the  other  peninsulas? 

1.  The  Italian  peninsula  is  easily  acces- 
sible from  nearly  all  sides,  although  the 
harbors  are  not  always  good. 

2.  The  interior  of  the  Iberian  peninsula 
is  not  easily  accessible  because  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountain  ranges. 

How  is  it  that  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern sections  are  the  most  important  ag- 
riculturally, althougt  not  within  easy  reach 
of  market? 

1.  The  soil  is  fertile. 

2.  There  are  larger  areas  of  valley  lands. 

3.  The  rainfall  is  more  evenly  distrib- 
uted through  the  year. 

What  industries  should  we  expect  to  find 
most  important  in  this  backward  Balkan 
region  ? 

1.  Primitive  farming,  fruit  growing  and 
stock  raising  in  the  lower  valleys  and  hills. 

2.  Pasturing  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats 
on  the  higher  mountain  slopes. 

3.  Fishing  and  trading  on  the  coasts. 

Is  it  possible  to  open  up  the  Balkan  re- 
gion from  the  Adriatic? 

1.  The  Romans  once  built  several  roads 
across  the  mountains. 

2.  Railroads  can  be  built  up  the  Drina 
river  and  from  Fiume  into  the  interior. 

3.  A  railroad  now  connects  Sarajevo 
with  Ragusa  on  the  Adriatic. 

What  can  we  say  of  the  possibility  of 
development  of  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  Balkans? 

1.  The  Balkan  region  is  deficient  in  both 
coal  and  wood. 

2.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water  power 
in  the  mountains. 

Where  should  we  expect  to  find  the  larger 
Balkan  cities? 

1.  Where  the  main  highways  reach  the 
Danube. 

2.  Where  the  main  highways  reach  the 
Aegean  sea  and  the  Dardanells-Bosphorus 
straits. 

3.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Grecian 
peninsula. 

4.  Where  routes  from  the  Adriatic  start 
for  the  interior. 

5.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  northern 
slope. 

What  obstructions  have  had  to  be  over- 
come to  make  the  Danube  valley  and  river 
a  serviceable  highway? 

1.  The  Transylvania  -  Balkan  mountain 
axis  divides  the  Danube  valley  into  two 
parts. 


2.  This  mountain  axis  gives  rise  to  rap- 
ids at  the  "Iron  Gate",  making  navigation 
difficult. 

How  is  it  that  the  Balkan  region,  though 
broken  by  mountains,  has  formed  an  im- 
portant highway  for  migrating  peoples? 

1.  The  peninsula  forms  the  easiest  high- 
way between  Asia  and  Europe. 

2.  The  peninsula  is  easily  accessible  from 
the  north  across  the  Danube. 

3.  The  peninsula  is  easily  reached  from 
Central  Europe  through  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Danube. 

4.  The  peninsula  is  easily  reached  from 
Asia  Minor. 

5.  The  Mora va- Vardar  valleys  form  an 
easy  path  in  a  nearly  north  and  south  di- 
rection between  the  Danube  and  the  Ae- 
gean. 

6.  The  Vardar-Maritza  valleys  form  an 
east  and  west  highway  between  Constan- 
tinople and  the  Danube. 

How  is  it  that  the  Balkan  region  still 
remains  an  important  highway? 

1.  It  is  the  easiest  route  by  which  Euro- 
pean manufactures  can  reach  Southern  Asia 
overland. 

2.  With  the  building  of  railroads  the 
route  has  become  much  quicker  than  that 
by  water. 

3.  The  inland  route  opens  districts  that 
are  not  easily  accessible  to  trade  by  water. 

By  what  other  direct  routes  than  through 
the  Balkans  can  Southern  Asia  be  reached 
from  Europe? 

1.  The  water  route  through  the  Suez 
Canal. 

2.  The  water  route  through  the  Bospho- 
rus  and  Black  sea  and  across  the  Iran 
plateau. 

3.  The  water  route  to  Smyrna  and  across 
the  Iran  plateau. 

4.  The  water  route  to  Aleppo  and  over- 
land through  Mesopotamia. 

Why  do  we  find  so  many  races  of  people 
occupying  the  Balkan  peninsula? 

1.  For  thousands  of  years  different 
groups  of  peoples  have  settled  in  or  trav- 
eled through  the  region. 

2.  The  surface  is  so  broken  by  moun- 
tains that  these  groups  have  remained  more 
or  less  distinct. 

Why  are  there  fewer  distinct  races  of 
people  in  the  Italian  and  Iberian  penin- 
sulas ? 

1.  These  peninsulas  have  not  formed 
such  important  highways  for  the  migration 
of  different  peoples. 

2.  Both  peninsulas  have  been  overrun 
from  the  north,  the  Iberian  peninsula  from 
the  south  across  the  Straits  of  Gibralter, 
and  both  from  the  sea,  but  the  various  peo- 
ples who  have  reached  them  have  mingled 
because  of  the  absence  of  serious  interior 
barriers. 

Why  are  the  Balkan  peoples,  although 
almost  surrounded  by  navigable  waters,  in 
such  a  backward  condition? 

1.  Owing  to  the  jealousies  among  the 
different  peoples  and  the  difficulty  of  com- 
munication between  them,  they  have  been 
conquerer  and  oppressed  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbors. 

2.  The  easily  accessible  coastal  region 
has  a  rocky  soil. 

3.  The  northern  agricultural  portion  does 
not  have  free  access  to  market. 

4.  Fuel  is  scarce. 

The  Different  Countries  of  the  Balkan 


Peninsula 

What  can  we  learn  about  Greece  from 
the  map? 

1.  Greece  occupies  the  southern  end  of 
the   Balkan   peninsula. 

2.  Greece  has  the  most  irregular  coast 
and  greatest  number  of  islands  of  any  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  region. 

3.  Greece  has  a  surface  mostly  made  up 
of  steep  mountains. 

How  has  the  environment  of  the  Greeks 
influenced   their   development? 

1.  The  poor,  rocky  soil  discouraged  the 
growth  of  agriculture. 

2.  The  many  harbors  and  islands  en- 
couraged a  sea-faring  life. 

3.  Owing  to  deep  indentations  of  the 
land,  the  larger  part  of  the  surface  posses- 
ses a  Mediterranean  climate. 

What  should  we  expect  of  Bulgaria  from 
its  position  and  the  nature  of  its  surface? 

1.  Bulgaria  occupies  the  northeast  por- 
tion of  the  Balkans. 

2.  Bulgaria  has  a  mountainous  surface, 
but  a  larger  proportion  of  farming  land 
than  Greece. 

3.  Bulgaria  has  ports  upon  both  the 
Black  and  Aegean  seas,  but  the  people 
care  little  for  the  water. 

4._  Bulgaria,  lying  north  of  Greece,  has 
a  mid-European  climate. 

5.  Bulgaria,  lying  in  the  mid-European 
belt  and  to  the  eastward,  has  less  rain  than 
lands  farther  west. 

6.  That  general  farming,  raising  of  cat- 
tle and  grain  would  be  the  chief  occu- 
pations. 

What  can  we  say  as  to  the  characteristics 
of  Serbia  from  its  position  and  surface? 

1.  Serbia  has  a  mid-European  climate 
and  vegetation,  but  more  rain  than  Bul- 
garia. 

2.  Serbia  is  a  land  of  barren  mountains, 
plateaus  and  valleys,  which,  in  the  north 
along  the  Save  and  Danube  rivers,  are  large 
and  fertile. 

3.  Serbia  has  no  trade  outlet  except 
through  permission  of  its  neighbors. 

4.  Fruit,  cattle  and  grain  are  the  chief 
products. 

What  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
Albanians  being  the  most  backward  of  the 
Balkan  peoples? 

1.  The  surface  of  Albania  consists  of 
little  else  but  mountains. 

2.  The  mountains  are  formed  of  lime- 
stone and  have  a  poor,  rocky  soil. 

3.  The  rivers  are  swift  and  torrential  in 
character. 

4.  The  coast  lowlands  are  often  marshy 
and  malarious. 

How  is  it  that  the  Albanians,  though  oc- 
cupying a  country  with  a  long  coast  line, 
are  neither  sailors  nor  fishermen? 

1.  The  Albanians  are  descendants  of  a 
race  of  herdsmen. 

2.  The  nature  of  their  country  discour- 
ages farming  and  fixed  abodes. 

3.  The  peoples  in  the  coast  towns  are 
largely  Greeks  and  Italians. 

What  climatic  belts  can  we  distinguish 
in  the  Albanian  mountain  land? 

1.  A  barren,  high  mountain  belt,  occu- 
pied in  summer  by  herdsmen;   Karst  region. 

2.  A  lower  belt  where  herding  and  farm- 
ing are  carried  on  together;  corn,  tobacco 
and  olives. 

3.  A  farming  zone  of  plains  and  valleys. 

4.  A  coastal  strip  thinly  settled  except 
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at    harbors,    from    which    in    ancient    times, 
started   roads  across   the   mountains. 

Why  is  the  Thracian-Macedonian  region] 
so  poor  and  undeveloped? 

1.  These  regions  of  the  Eastern  Balkans 
still  belong  in  large  .part  to  Turkey. 

2.  The  farmers  do  not  own  their  lands] 
as  in  the  other  Balkan  states. 

3.  The  climate  is  dry  like  that  of   Asia 
Minor  and  with  the  sort  of  tillage  employed 
i-  poorly  productive. 

The  Austrian  provinces  of  Bosnia,  Hertz 
govina  and  Croatia. 

1.    Situation. 

_'.  Why  should  we  expect  these  prov- 
inci  nble  Serbia?  i 

i.      What   can   we  say  of  their  peoples? 

What    d"    we    mean    when    we    speak    of 
latia? 

1.  A  province  of  Austria,  forming  a  long, 
narrow  strip  along  the  Adriatic. 

2.  This  narrow  strip  of  lowland  has  a 
warm  climate  and  a  productive  soil  where 
it  is  not  too  rocky. 

3.  People  are  Slavs  and  Italians;  latter 
largely  engaged  upon  the  sea  because  of 
many  good  harbors. 

4.  A  region  of  wonderful  fiord  -  like 
scenery. 

Wliy  are  the  Montenegrans  called  the 
Spartans  of  the  Balkans? 

1.  Montenegro  lies  largely  in  the  barren 
Karst  region  at  southeastern  end  of  the 
Karnac  Alps. 

2.  Montenegrans  occupied  this  moun- 
tainous region  to  escape  the  Turks. 

3.  Montenegro  touches  the  coast  at  only 
i  me  point. 


4.  Montenegrans  belong  to  a  brave 
lighting   race. 

What  conditions  are  needed  to  make  the 
Balkan  peoples  prosperous  and  happy? 

1.  The  breaking  up  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
gariori   Empire. 

2.  The  abolishing  of  Turkish  rule. 

3.  The  internationalization  of  the  Dar- 
danells  and  Danube. 

4.  Guaranteeing  to  each  country  access 
to  markets. 

5.  Establishment  of  boundaries  along 
racial   lines  as  far  as  possible. 

Family  Loyalty 

George    Washington    formed    the    subject 

of  class   discussion,   and  a   dear  little   maid 

declared  that  her  father  was  "just  as  good 

a  man  as  George  Washington,  so  there." 

*       *       * 

The  Professor's  Trouble 

The  Professor  was  walking  down  the 
street  when  accidentally  he  allowed  one 
foot  to  drop  in  the  dry  gutter.  Thinking 
deeply  on  some  obscure  subject,  he  uncon- 
sciously continued  walking  with  one  foot 
on  the  sidewalk  and  the  other  in  the  gutter. 
A  friend,  seeing  Trim,  stopped  and  said : 

"Good  morning,  professor.  How  are  you 
feeling  this  morning?" 

"Well,"  said  the  professor,  "when  I  left 
home  this  morning  I  was  feeling  quite  all 
right,  but  during  the  last  few  minutes  I 
notice  I  have  a  limp  in  my  left  leg." 

Manager:  "Are  you  good  at  collecting 
money?" 

Applicant:  "Couldn't  be  better  if  I  were 
a  college  president." — Life. 
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i  nirc  i    a  ngtu    and    a  wrong 
way  to  teach   agriculture 


TEACHERS! 

DO   NOT 

THINK 

That  you  cannot  teach  agriculture  in  your 
schools  because  you  haven't  an  agricultural 
education 

You  can  teach  agriculture. 

Many  are  doing  it. 

WE  CAN  HELP  YOU. 

You  can  have  these  things.     Read  the 
list. 


WE   CAN   HELP   YOU 

You  Can  Have  These  Things.     Read  the  List. 


24-page   illustrated 
Tool  Box — Nail   Box — Book 


1.  "How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  the  Rural  Schools 
booklet.     (Missouri   Plan), 

2.  jjTwentj  in    Making  Tilings"— illustrated   booklet. 

ncifa    and    Working    Drawings" — howing   how   to  make  a 
-Saw    Horse. 

4  Stencils  and  Drawings— Showing  1,  ,w  to  tie  rope  knots,  make  halters  and  rope  splices 
Stencils  and  Lecture  Books  on  Alfalfa— Home  Canning— Corn— Dairying— Fly— Home— 
Livi  lats— Poultry— Soil  and  Weeds. 

I    Bulletins,   Booklets,   Leaflets,    Mottoes    and    Helps    for   Agricultural    Study 
and    reaching.  J 

'.  Lecture  Charts  and  Lantern  Slid,  urteen    different   agricultural    subjects— Alfalfa— 

u— Sod— Home    Canning-  11 I  conomics  and  Sanitation. 

The  Harvester  Compai  hed  t 

or    ili 

'    ■  051    Of  postage 
NOW.   FREE   for  two  3c   stamps  to  cover  postage  and  packing 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  (Inc.),  Agricultural  Extension  Department 

HARVESTER    BUILDING 


nTvduHeh7«.'C'  '  ■'"    considerable    expense,    but    it    is    free    to    you.      We 

CHER'S  SA    IPLE 


IN'.    Director 


CHICAGO.    ILL. 


Chatting  with  Chauncey 

Business  Methods  Ideal 

A  new  jewelry  store  was 
opened  up  by  two  energetic 
young  men,  some  days  ago, 
on  Market  street,  within  two 
blocks  of  the  long-establish- 
ed store  of  A.  S.  Samuels, 
"the  house  of  lucky  wedding 
rings",  on  the  same  street, 
near  the   corner   of   Fifth. 

Instead  of  Samuels  permit- 
ting his  face  to  drop  at  the 
new  "competition"  —  instead 
of  his  retiring  to  his  rooms 
and  figuring  out  schemes  to 
"keep  his  own  army  of  cus- 
tomers" from  going  to  the 
place  of  his  newly-establish- 
ed "rivals"  —  instead  of  his 
tearing  his  hair"  over  the 
"disaster"  to  his  finely-estab- 
lished business — Mr.  Samuels 
merely  smiled  more  brightly 
than  usual  —  which,  by  the 
bye,  is  a  feat  almost  impossible  for  Mr.  Sam- 
uels— and  going  to  the  best  florist  in  San  Fran- 
cisco he  orders  the  most  beautiful  floral  piece 
he  could  find  with  the  word  "Success"  embow- 
ered— and  this  floral  offering  it  gave  real  joy 
to   Samuels   to   send. 

So  amazed  was  the  new  store  at  the  sweetness 
of  Mr.  Samuels  that  they  told  everyone  who 
called  at  the  new  store  all  about  the  sunny  smile 
of  Samuels.  Which  of  course  reached  the  ears 
of  Smiling  Sam.     And,   naturally,  it  pleased  him. 

But  the  best  part  of  the  incident — the  part  that 
interests  most  readers  who  do  not  do  as  does 
Smiling  Sam — is  that  within  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  floral  piece  at  the 
new  store,  new  customers  had  sought  out  Mr. 
Samuels  and  had  purchased  from  him  .articles 
the  small  profit  on  each  of  which  more  than  paid 
for  the  kindly-sent  floral  piece  several  times  oyer. 

Which  goes  to  prove  that  the  up-to-date  busi- 
nessman knows  that  Ire  can-  conduct  his  business 
on  the  lines  of  co-operation  instead  of  competi- 
tion, and  do  much  better  than  the  fellow  who 
still   clings  to   the  business   methods   of  the   dark 


Eastern  Ignorance  of  California 

In  an  Eastern  publication  I  have  just 
seen  a  "joke"  which  "illustrates  the  woeful 
ignorance  among  Eastern  people  of  impor- 
tant facts  about  California.  The  screed 
follows : 

Little  Esther  was  saying  her  bed- 
time prayers,  and,  in  conclusion, 
asked :  "Please,  dear.  God,  make 
San  Francisco  the  capital  of  Cali- 
fornia." 

"Why  did  you  ask  that,  Esther?" 
interrupted  her  mother. 

"Because  I  wrote- it  on  my  ex- 
amination paper  that  way." 


Now  for  a  Country  Home 

An  editorial  in  The  News  of  Chicago,  last 
week,  makes  the  statement,  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  to  anyone  interested  in  owning  his 
or  her  own  home,  that  "If  history  repeats  itself, 
the  people  of  this  land  will  seek  life  in  the  open 
fields  and  the  countryside,  now  that  the  Great 
War  has  come  to  an  end.  Thus  will  come  again 
the  cottage;  the  bungalow,  with  vines  on  the 
porches  and  flowers  in  the  yard,  owned  exclu- 
sively by   the   family  which   lives   within." 

Therefore,  teachers,  arlcl  writers,  and  singers, 
and  artists— and  others-  who  love  the  arts,  and 
love  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  arts — 
will  find  this  the  time  to  learn  about  the  "Col- 
ony of  Writers  and  Artsists"  which  is  shortly  to 
be   started,   within   an   hour  of  San   Francisco,   on 
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Codding'ton  Teachers  Agency 

Mr.  R.  W.  Coddington  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Coddington  established  a  Teachers'  Agency  in  Los  Angeles,  January  1, 
1907.     They  have  been  Proprietors  and  Managers  of  this  Agency  ever  since. 

Their  address  is  533  Citizens  National  Bank  Building.  Patrons  will  continue  to  find  them  at  the  same  location.  The 
same    telephone — 14531 — has    been    in    use    twelve    years.      This   is   still   their   telephone   number. 

The  only  change  is  in  the  name  of  the  Agency,  which  since  September  1st,  1918,  has  been  CODDINGTON  TEACH- 
ERS AGENCY. 

Complete  sets  of  credentials  of  thousands  of  teachers  are  on  file.  Personal  acquaintance  with  these  teachers,  and  with 
California  requirements  and  conditions  enable  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coddington  and  their  assistants  to  render  valuable  service  to 
schools  in   need  of  teachers. 

The  facts-  stated  are  known  to  nearly  all-  their  patrons,  but  attention  is  again  called  to  these  facts  so  that  there  may 
be  no  confusion  in  regard  to  the  several  points  mentioned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coddington  are  in  no  way  connected  with  any 
agency   except    the    CODDINGTON    TEACHERS    AGENCY,  which  as  stated  is  located  at  533  Citizens  National- Bank  Bldg. 

Write,  telephone,  telegraph,  or  call  personally,  if  you  have  vacancies  for  which  you  wish  recommendations'  made.  Care- 
ful and  prompt  attention  will  be  given  to   all   communications.    Address  your  letter  or  telegram 

Codding'ton  Teachers  Agency 

533   Citizens   National   Bank  Building  Los  Angeles,  California 


•a  site  made  by  Nature  when  She  felt  herself  at 
Her  best.     Those  interested   should  write   me   at 

'their   earliest   leisure.         •     ■ 


To  Mutual  Training  Teachers 

Teachers  and  others  in-  direct  charge  of  class 
of  manual  training  will  be  more  than  deeply  in- 
terested in  remarkably  attractive  catalogs  just 
issued  by  the  Berger  &  Carter  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  owners  of-  the  Pacific  Tool  &  Sup- 
ply Company.  Besides  being  perhaps  the  hand- 
somest and  most  expensive  books  ever  .produced 
in  California,  by  California,  printers — the  Sunset 
Publishing  House,  of  which  genial  J.  H.  Brady 
is  general  manager — the  catalogs  contain  page 
after  page  of  attractively  printed,  well-arranged 
types,  showing  quickly-readable  "Useful  Infor- 
mation" which  ought  to  be  at  the  hand  of  every 
pupil  in  any  manual  training  class  in  all  public 
and  private  schools   of.  the   State. 

Among  other  things  the  book  contains  eye- 
refreshingly  well-printed  pages  showing  "Deci- 
mal Equivalents  of  Parts  of  an  Inch,"  "Milli- 
metre Equivalents  of  an  Inch,"  "Comparative 
Sizes  of  Gear  Teeth,"  "Melting  Points  of  Met- 
als," "Specific  Gravities,"  "Measures — of  Water," 
"of  Cricles,"  "of  Lengths,"  "of  Capacities,"  "of 
Surfaces,"  etc.,  etc. — all  so  neatly  arranged  that 
a  school-boy  would  delight  in  the  actual  use 
of  the  tables. 

Manual  training  teachers  who  desire  copies 
may  have  them  free  of  charge,  although .  their 
cost  makes  their  careful  distribution  imperative, 
by  sending  a  written  request  to  the  editor  of 
this  column  of  the  Western  .Journal,  of  Educa- 
tion,   within    thirty    days    of    publication    of    this 

issue.  : 

*        *        * 

Ginn  &  Company  report  that  the  visitors 
to  their  office  in  the  past  have  been  almost 
exclusively  teachers,  but  this  year  they 
have,  been  swamped  by  crowds  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  Most  of  these  boys  have  been 
looking  for  books  in  mathematics  and  thou- 
sands of  the  Hawkes,-  Lttby  and-Touton 
Algebras,  Wentworth-Smith  Geometries  and 
Wentworth-Smith  Trigonometries  ha~ve  been 
used  in  the  Army -Camps,  at  the  Presidio, 
in  S.  A.  T.  C.  wo.rk,  and  by  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
classes'." 
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Are  You  Using 

Pacific  History 
Stories 

By  HARR  WAGNER 

In  Your  Schools 


E*0t  Ms  ifargrt 

The  school  law  provides  that  .  .  .  "an 
American  Flag  shall  be  prominently 
displayed  within  the  school-room  as 
well  as  on  the  exterior  flag  pole   .   .   ." 

Silk  Flags  ...... $2.00 

Suitable    for    the    school-room. 

Government  Wool  Flags  $6.75  up 

These  prices  are  for  the  next 
thirty  days  only 

STEWART 
SCHOOL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

'       P.    O.    Drawer    205,    Stockton 
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STATE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE    OF    TWENTY-ONE, 
STATE  COUNCIL   OF   EDUCATION, 
HOLD  SESSION  IN  LOS  ANGELES 

The  wei  :  nber  2-,    was  an   impor- 

tant one  in  Stale  educational  affairs.  Hie 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  committee 
of  twenty-one  on  State  Reorganization,  the 
State  Council  of  Education,  all  held  ses- 
sions  in   the   city   of   Los  Angeles.     There 

must  necessarily  come  much  good  to  the  ence  in  the  middle  of  its  session,  sit  a  while 
State  from  such  weighty  deliberations,  and  get  the  drift  of  the  discussion  at  hand. 
Salary  retirement  problems,  certification  of     Such  was  our  experience  on  three  days  of 


These  would  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  pub- 
licity for  the  local  newspapers.  It  seems 
tn  us  that  the  dignity  and  importance  of 
the  work  of  these  conferences  is  worth  con- 
siderable more  attention  than  that  given 
them  by  the  immediate  members  thereof. 
It  is  true  that  they  are  representative  con- 
ferences and  many  of  the  conclusions  must 
be  referred  back  to  the  parent  organiza- 
tions, at  the  same  time  that  second'  step 
would  be  easier  taken  if  the  deliberatiou 
of  the  committees  were  held  at  such  times 
and  in  such  places  as  large  numbers  of 
teachers  might  be  present. 
*       *       * 

IMPRESSIONS   FROM 
CURSORY   ATTENDANCE 

It  is   interesting'  to   drop   into   a   confer- 


guides  for  the  hope  of  future  assignment, 
then  teachers  might  have  some  confidence 
in  them  and  await  their  operation.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  school 
administrators  such  as  Mrs.  Dorsey  is  had 
charge  of  them,  they  would  be  valid  and 
teachers  would  come  to  have  confidence  in 
them,  but  some  of  us  know  instances  where 
"eligible  lists"  become  mere  camouflage 
behind  which  administrators  hide  to  carry  " 
out  their  personal  favoritisms.  There  is 
no  wonder  teachers  play  hide  and  seek  with 
boards  of  education  when  they  are  tossed 
about  like  so  many  pebbles  on  the  beach 
of  an  angry  sea.  Teachers  may  lack  the 
kind  of  conscience  administrators  would 
like  them  have,  but  they  are  IT  now  and 
its  up  to  the  administrators  to  get  in 
home  before  they  count  one,  two,  three. 
*       *       * 

STATE    REORGANIZATION   PLAN 

MEETS 
CONSIDERABLE    OPPOSITION 

We  were  unable  to  attend  any  of  the 
sessions  discussing  the  plan  for  State  Re- 
organization.    This  we  regret,   for  it  is   a 


teachers  courses  of  study,  textbooks,  school  the  conferences  above  referred  to.  On  one  question  of  paramount  importance  at  this 
legislation,  State  reorganization,  all  came 
up  for  consideration.  Just  what  definite 
action  was  taken  on  each  of  these  questions 
we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  largely 
because  we  happen  to  be  a  class  room 
teacher  and  the  sessions  were  held  during 
school  hours.  The  proceedings  will  no 
doubt  be  made  public  in  either  the  bulle- 
tin- issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion or  through  the  Sierra  Educational 
News. 

A  suggestion  or  two  to  these  worthy 
educators  might  not  be  out  of  place  from 
a  teacher  whose  interest  in  their  delibera- 
tions was  none  the  less,  even  though  he 
.performed  the  supreme  function  for  which 
all   activities   exist,   namely,   the  instruction 


afternoon  we  slipped  into  the  conference 
of  the  Council  of  Education.  The  ques- 
tion of  validity  of  contracts  was  up  for  dis- 
cussion. The  prevailing  atmosphere  seem- 
ed to  be  that  most  teachers  were  void  of 
any  honor  or  conscience  in  relation  to  their 
signature  on  contracts.  Superintendent  E. 
W.  Lindsay  of  Fresno  county  was  decid- 
edly of  the  opinion  that  the  average  teacher 
was  void  of  conscience  or  honor  in  that 
regard.  Superintendent  Jerome  O.  Cross 
of  Fresno  seemed  to  have  discovered  the 
condition  in  Fresno  City  that  Mr.  Lindsay 
was  complaining  of  in  the  county,  but  hap- 
pily he  had  found  a  solution.  He  said  he 
would  not  hire  a  teacher  for  Fresno  City 
who  was  under  contract  with  another  board 


time.  We  gave  our  opinion  in  the  last  is- 
sue of  the  Journal  and  are  glad  to  find  it 
corroborated  by  so  many  leading  school 
men  of  the  State.  The  committee  of  twen- 
ty-one, so  we  are  informed,  failed  to  adopt 
the  provision  for  the  State  department  of 
it,  but  are  going  to  recommend  some  form 
of  county  unit  plan.  We  regret  to  find  our 
State  Superintendent-elect  in  favor  of  re- 
moving his  office  from  the  hands  of  the 
electorate  of  the  State.  Our  appreciation 
of  him  as  a  man  and  educator  grows  with 
our  acquaintance  with  him,  and  his  contri-l 
butions  to  the  discussions  in  the  confer- 
ences above  referred  to;  which  all  argues 
that  the  people  of  the  State,  not  the  poli- 
ticians  of  Sacramento,   have   made  a  good 


of  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  of     of  education,  nor  would  he  release  a  teacher     choice  in  their  chief  State  educational  lead 


the  State,  while  they  were  considering  the 
conditions  under  which  such  instruction 
should  be  given. 

In   the  first  place,   it   must  be  confessed 
that   such   conferences   are   of  vital   impor- 
tance   to    all    teachers,    for    indeed    here    is 
the    machinery    that    makes    for    public    in- 
formation  and   opinion  ;    regulates   salaries, 
both     active     and     retirement;      prescribes 
courses   of   study,    and    proposes    legislation 
for  the  administration  of  all  our  school  af- 
fairs.    For  that  reason  places  and  times  of 
such  conferences  should  he  given  due  pub- 
licity  in   advance;    they  should  be  held  in 
educational   buildings   instead   of  hotel   par- 
lors and  office  building  rooms  in  order  that 
they   be   carried   on    in    an   educational   at- 
mosphere   instead    of    the   business    atmos- 
phere or  transient  disassociated  air  of  ho- 
tels;   they  should  be  held  at  such  times  as 
would    admit    of    the    attendance,    as    mere 
auditors  at   least,   of   the  teaching   force   of 
the    community    in    which    they    are    held. 
Such  a  nee  might  well  be  the  sub- 
stitute   for   an    institute    in    that   section    of 
the    State   in    which    they   are   held,    for   in- 
deed  here   is   the   controlling  power   of   the 
situation,  and  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for 
the  teaching  force  to  see  their  administra- 
tors   and    representatives    working    at    close 
range. 

Then  there  should  be  a  printed  program 
indicating  places  and  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered both  for  the  convenience  of  the 
members  of  the  conferences  and  the  inter- 
ested    persons     desiring     to     attend     them. 


under  contract  to  accept  a  position  under 
another  board  of  education.  He  said  that 
when  he  went  to  Fresno  there  was  bitter- 
ness and  strife  between  teachers  and  trus- 
tees, but  now  all  is  peace  and  harmony. 
When  asked  by  Chairman  Cox  if  he  would 
release  a  teacher  to  be  married,  he  replied, 
"The  acts  of  God  excepted."  Mrs.  Dorsey 
of  Los  Angeles  made  a  plea  for  some  bu- 
reau whose  purpose  would  be  to  develop 
the  consciences  of  teachers.  She  said  she 
was  laboring  in  a  system  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  an  "eligible  list"  of  teachers; 
that  teachers  took  certain  examinations, 
were  rated  according  to  their  standings  and 
were  to  be  assigned  to  the  system  in  the 
order  of  their  rating;  that  oftentimes  be- 
fore they  were  assigned  they  entered  into 
contract  somewhere  else,  and  in  notifying 
them  of  their  assignment  in  Los  Angeles 
she  would  become  accused  by  their  trustees 
of  trying  to  steal  their  teachers.  She  plead 
for  some  plan  whereby  this  difficulty  could 
be  obviated. 

The  impression  of  an  outsider  to  the 
conference  was  that  teachers  as  a  general 
thing  are  void  of  any  honor  or  conscience. 
In  I  leaven's  name,  isn't  there  an  honorable 
resignation  for  teachers  as  well  as  for  su- 
perintendents, assistant  superintendents,  su- 
pervisors, members  of  State  boards,  county 
superintendents,  and  the  like?  Would  Mrs. 
Dorsey  have  the  teachers  sit  around  after 
taking  an  examination  and  wait  for  an  as- 
signment without  any  definite  promise 
therefor?  .  If   "eligible    lists"   were   reliable 


er.  We  trust  the  plan  to  remove  him  from 
our  franchise  will  never  materialize  and 
that  four  years  hence  the  task  of  having 
him  re-elected  will  be  materially  reduced 
by  his  having  so  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office  that  all  competition  will  be  elim- 
inated. 

As  to  the  county  unit  plan,  we  gave  our  I 
opinion  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal,  and 
see  no  cause  for  changing  it  now. 

WHITHER    DRIFTING 

IN 
SCHOOL   ADMINISTRATION? 

There  is  considerable  discussion  these 
days  concerning  governmental  philosophy. 
Shall  we  develop  paternalism  as  has  been 
done  in  Germany  during  the  past  forty 
years,  and  as  has  been  done  in  the  United 
States  with  such  rapid  strides  during  the 
past  two  years,  or  shall  we  hold  that  the 
less  centralization  we  have,  the  less  gov- 
ernmental regulation  we  have,  the  more 
individualism  we  have,  the  more  democ- 
racy we  have  component  with  stability  of 
national  life,  the  letter  the  quality  of  civ- 
ilization will  be?  The  conflict  between 
these  two  ideals  in  a  world  sense  is  just 
drawing  to  a  close  with  what  tremendous 
sacrifices,  and  with  the  victorious  ascend- 
ancy of  the  latter  ideal.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  our  own  national  life  under 
the  changed  ideals  of  our  worthy  President, 
Woodrow  Wilson,  we  are  fast  losing  hold 
of  this  last  ideal  and  rapidly  drifting  to- 
ward  the   realization    of   our    President,    is 
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consciously,  or  unconsciously,  letting  him- 
self do  as  so  many  of  our  school  admin- 
istrators do  when  they  get  into  places  of 
authority  and  consequent  power.  He  rode 
into  the  ascendancy  on  a  popular  wave 
of  New  Freedom,  New  Ideals,  giving  great 
promise  of  tremendous  democratic  develop- 
ment. The  exigency  created  by  the  World 
War  formed  the  necessity  for  tightening 
the  lines  and  developing  a  great  war  ma- 
chine. The  victory  has  been  so  complete, 
the  adulations  so  great,  that  it  is  doubted 
whether  he  can  again  see  our  own  country 
through  the  democratic  glasses  of  former 
years. 

Educators,  no  less  than  presidents,  are 
very  apt  to  go  through  a  similar  change 
of  ideals,  and  by  the  concentration  of  au- 
thority and  seeming  immediate  success,  lose 
their  former  democratic  tendencies  and  de- 
velop into  autocrats  of  a  very  dangerous 
type.  Dangerous  because,  being  clothed 
with  the  cloak  of  a  righteous  cause,  they 
are  the  more  apt  to  deceive  the  people,  and 
by  the  authority  developed  unto  themselves 
they  can  thwart  any  democratic  tendencies 
that  may  develop  in  the  teaching  force. 

One  only  needs  to  sit  and  listen  to  a 
conference  of  State  administrators  to  see 
the  development  of  this  philosophy  of  pa- 
ternalism. The  commonwealth  to  them  is 
the  unit  of  school  administration.  The 
State  board  should  have  the  sole  power  of 
issuing  certificates,  of  prescribing  courses 
of  study,  of  supervising  the  various  phases 
of  education.  There  should  be  a  State 
Music  Department,  a  State  Drawing  De- 
partment, a  State  Supervisor  of -Writing, 
of  Arithmetic,  etc.  All  this  is  paternalism 
and  tends  toward  State  Socialism  and  away 
from  Democracy  and  Individualism.  It 
tends  toward  building  up  a  great  machine, 
a  thing  quite  apart  from  the  instruction  of 
children  in  the  rudiments  of  civilization. 
Its  very  weight  and  complexity  will  some 
time  cause  its  undoing,  just  as  in  Germany 
the  paternalistic  and  centralization  of  af- 
fairs there  have  brought  their  terrible  dis- 
grace and  tremendous  humiliation. 

Now,  making  the  county  the  unit  instead 
of  the  local  district  is  another  tendency  in 
this  same  direction.  It  is  fostered,  not  by 
the  people  at  large,  but  by  the  compara- 
tively small  groups  of  administrators  in 
the  county  superintendents'  offices.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  they  are  trying 
to  draw  away  from  the  general  people  the 
very  elements  that  make  for  responsibility 
and  democracy.  They  are  asking  the  peo- 
ple to  yield  certain  prerogatives  that  have 
been  held  inviolate  since  the  founding  of 
our  country.  They  are  trying  to  substitute 
the  will  of  the  Few,  or  the  One  for  the  will 
of  the  Many.  This  tendency  is  dangerously 
paternalistic  and  reminds  one  of  the  ten- 
dencies in  Germany  during  the  last  two 
score  years,  laudable  on  the  surface,  but 
tremendously  iniquitous  underneath. 

The  same  tendency  exists  in  most  of  our 
large  cities.  The'  people  aren't  to  blame. 
The  words  school  and  education  are  so  sa- 
cred to  them  that  they  readily  yield  to  the 
suggestions  of  school  leaders.  So  that 
when  a  man  of  some  standing  in  the  educa- 
tional world  says  he  must  have  authority 
component  with  his  responsibilities  they 
yield  their  individual  prerogatives  and  let 
one   Will    take    charge   of   their    children's 


educational  activities.  He  says,  further, 
that  he  must  have  assistants  and  teachers 
who  must  also  yield  their  individual  no- 
tions and  submit  to  his  philosophy  of  ed- 
ucation and  ideals.  It  requires  a  great  ma- 
chine subordinate  in  all  its  parts  to  One 
to  carry  out  this  kind  of  program.  Depart- 
ments are  established  with  supervisors  close 
in,  so  that  this  individual  will  can  perco- 
late throughout  the  system.  Circulars  are 
sent  out  to  principals'  offices  to  be  turned 
over  to  teachers  and  passed  from  one  to 
another,  laudable  in  some  respects,  but  ab- 
solutely futile  so  far  as  influencing  the  in- 
dividual notions  and  methods  of  the  teacher. 
All  this  is  paternalistic.  It  is  State  social- 
ism reduced  to  a  single  system.  It  is  un- 
democratic ;  it  is  anti-social  in  its  tenden- 
cies; it.  soon  develops  a  disproportioned, 
unbalanced  system  which  sooner  or  later 
must  reach  a  crisis  and  undergo  a  severe 
readjustment. 

What  can  be  done  to  check  this  ten- 
dency, is  a  problem  of  some  magnitude. 
It  will  be  well  for  school  men  to  recognize 
it,  refuse  to  be  abettors  of  it,  and  do  all  in 
their  power  to  promote  a  counteracting 
movement. 

SPECIAL  WAR  COURSES  OF  U.  S.  O, 
LOS  ANGELES 

University  of  Southern  California  has 
been  and  is  carrying  on  some  interesting 
courses  in  subjects  relating  to  the  Great 
Conflict.  The  lectures  have  been  well  at- 
tended, indicating  the  general  public  in- 
terest in  them,  and  they  also  indicate  the 
real  need  this  institution  is  meeting  in  the 
cosmopolitan  city  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
courses  are  in  charge  of:  Rockwell  D. 
Hunt,  Professor  of  Economics ;  Ralph  T. 
Flewelling,  Professor  of  Philosophy;  Tully 
C.  Knoles,  Professor  of  History;  Roy  Mal- 
com,  Professor  of  Political  Science;  Festus 
E.  Owen,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

REPORT    OF    SPECIAL    COMMITTEE 

ON    STATE   REORGANIZATION 

Meetings   Held  in  Los  Angeles,  December 

5  and  6,  1918 

1.  We  favor  a  constitutional  amendment 
providing  for  the  raising  of  county  and 
State  school  funds,  sufficient  for  the  main- 
tenance of  all  public  schools  iu  all  school 
districts,  in  accordance  with  standard  mini- 
mum opportunities,  established  by  law  and 
by  regulation  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion;  said  county  taxes  shall  be  levied  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  accordance 
with  budget  prepared  by  local  board  and 
approved  by  the  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion. We  also  favor  constitutional  and 
other  legal  provisions  whereby  local  dis- 
tricts may  secure  the  levying  of  school 
taxes  in  addition  to  the  State  and  county 
school  funds  for  permanent  outlay,  and  for 
additional  educational  activities,  other  than 
those  provided  for  by  State  and  county 
funds. 

2.  We  favor  the  county  unit  system  of 
school  administration.  In  order  that  the 
county  may  secure  the  benefits  from  a 
larger  unit  of  organization-,  as  has  been 
proven  in  some  States  where  this  larger 
unit  is  the  basis  of  school  organization,  and 
also  in  cities  where  many  schools  are  op- 
erated as  one  system. 

3.  In  such  a  county  unit  of  organiza- 
tions, we  favor  the  election  of  the  county 


board  of  education  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  and  appointment  of  a  county  super- 
intendent of  schools  by  said  board. 

4.  That  among  the  powers  granted  the 
board  of  education  by  law,  the  following 
duties   should   be   prescribed : 

a.  To  determine  the  county  tax  for 
school  purposes. 

b.  To  appoint  a  county  superintendent 
of  schools. 

c.  To  transfer  the  power  now  being  held 
by  the  supervisors  over  district  boards,  to 
the  county,  board  of  education. 

5.  We  believe  at  this  time  that  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  choice  of  State  superin- 
tendent and  the  members  of  a  State  board 
of  education  should  not  be  made  a  part  of 
the  program  of  reorganization ;  at  least, 
they  should  not  be  formulated  in  a  manner 
to  handicap  the  advancement  of  the  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  county  organiza- 
tisns  and  to  the  readjustment  of  school 
funds. 

REPORT  OF  VICTORY   BOYS'   AND 
GIRLS'  DRIVE  IN  OAKLAND 

Your  attention  is  called  to  the  following 
report: 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing our  thanks  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  principals  and  to  the  teachers 
for  their  hearty  co-operation,  without  which 
the  success  of  the  Victory  Boys'  and  Vic- 
tory Girls'  Campaign  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

The  Oakland  public  schools  as  a  united 
force,  not  only  made  their  quota  of  pledges 
but  their  financial  quota  also. 

The  report  sent  to  the' State  office  is  as 
follows : 

Number  of  boys  enrolled 2,308 

Amount  of  money  represented $4,777.81 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 2,882 

Amount  of  money  represented $4,950.37 

Grand  total  of  pledges 4,762 

Total  money  represented  $9,728.10 

Mrs.  Gladys  F.  Truby,  Chairman, 

Oakland  Victory  Girls. 
Nicholas  Ricciardi,  Chairman, 

Oakland  Victory  Boys. 

The  schools  are  highly  commended  for 
the  fine  spirit  which  was  shown  in  this 
drive.  The  fact  that  the  whole  organiza- 
tion was  carried  on  during  the  time  schools 
were  closed  on  account  of  the  epidemic 
makes  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  one 
of  the  big  achievements  of  the  school  year. 
Cordially  yours, 

FRED  M.  HUNTER. 


Fresno  has  an  active  School  Women's 
Club,  of  which  Miss  Marae  Russell  of  the 
Washington  School  is  president,  and  Miss 
Maude  E.  Price  secretary.  The  club  was 
organized  in  March,  1909,  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  California  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Clubs.  It  meets  the  first  Tues- 
day of  each  month,  has  one  hundred  and 
ninety  members,  and  the  annual  dues  are 
one   ($1)   dollar. 

The  club  aims  to  further  the  welfare  of 
its  members  and  to  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  schools.  It  works  for  im- 
provement in  local  school  regulations  and 
salary  schedules  and  participates  actively 
in  securing  desirable  school   legislation. 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  NOTES 


The    cit)    of    Oakland    announces    in    Us' 
bulletin,  "Our    Public  Schools."   that  it   re- 
table  buildings  to  house  the 
i  n.     The    present    rate    of   growth    is 
per    year    in    the    elementary    schools. 
The    rate   in    the'high    schools    is   300   per 
year.     The  evening  schools   oiler  over  100 
courses  in  the  free  continuous  schools  and 
have  enrolled  over  6000  students. 
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m  The  district  attorney  Of  Los  Angeles 
Pcounty  held  up  the  warrants  of  the  teach- 
ers' salaries  for  the  period  of  the  epidemic. 
It  caused  a  lot  of  excitement.  The  teach- 
ers' organizations,  headed  by  Wilhelmina 
Van  de  Goorberg,  made  a  fight,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  the  matter  will  be  straight- 
ened out,  though  the  district  attorney  did 
throw  a  monkey  wrench  into  the  running 
gear  of  the  school. 


The  State  teachers  of   English  under  di- 
rection  of   Ida   Vandergaw   and    E.    B.   Mc- 
Fadden   are    insisting   on    a   standard    of   a 
minimum    of   grammar    essentials.      This    is 
on  the  minimum  of  essentials 
mm  of  efficiency  in  all  studies. 


Chas.  C.  Parker,  of  Parker's  Book  Store, 
Vngeles,  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
men  l.os  Angeles  ever  had  on  the  Hoard 
of  Education.  Prof.  (has.  E.  Seamen  has 
jir-t  been  appointed  to  succeed  J.  II.  Bean, 
resigned. 


Superintendent  CliellOweth  is  always  up 
to  date.  Kern  county  has  just  arranged 
for  a  teach erage  for  the  Belridge  district. 
It  is  nine  four-room  cottages  built  on  the 
school    grounds. 


Superintendent  Jerome  O.  Cross  of  Fres- 
no City  has  ordered  a  new  school  to  be 
named  in  honor  of  J,  >hn  Muir. 


Superintendent  Raymond  Cree  will  hold 
his  institute  next  spring,  while  the  teachers 
of  the  cit_\    of   Riverside  will  do  university 

tension  work  in  lieu  of  the  regular  in- 
stitute. 


J.  L.  Stockton  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  Stanford  will  succeed  Agnes  Howe 
in   the  San    lose  State   Normal   School. 


Two  new  schools  in  Oakland  will  be 
named  after  Margaret  Ogden  Steele  and 
Dr.  Alexander  S.  Kelley.  -Mrs.  Short,  the 
new  membe.r  of  the  hoard,  is  an  active  club 
woman. 


If  the  plans  of  Dr.  E'.  C.  Moore  and  the 
ol  thi  University  of  California  car- 
ry, the  State  Normal  at  Cos  Angeles  will 
become  tin-  College  of  the  University  of 
California.  This  is  a  splendid  move,  and 
the  Legislature  will  undoubtedly  approve. 
Unless  it  does,  it  will  only  he  a  question 
of  time  until  a  university  is  established  by 
the   Stale   in   Southern   California. 


I.  Work,  District  Superintendent 
and.  Deputy  County  Superintendent  for 
Reedley,  California,  has  issued  instructions 
on    war   history    of  the   district. 


Superintendent  J.  F.  West,  in  a  letter  to 
his  co- workers.  October  2nd,  writes  effect- 
ively for  better  schools,  better  service,  Vic- 
tory I  Sell,  war  architecture,  for  and  after. 
A  kindly  spirit  of  co-operation  is  in  the 
letter. 


"The  Year  at  Lincoln  High"  is  a  rousing 
story  by  Joseph  Gollomb,  of  interest  to 
high  school  pupils.  It  is  full  of  incidents. 
It  gives  a  splendid  idea  of  the  republican- 
ization  of  the  schools.  The  Macmillan  Co.,. 
609  Mission  street,  San  Francisco,  publish 
fl.35.  Order  copies  for 
your   high    school   boys 


the  book.  Price,  ! 
your  libraries,  for 
and  girls. 


Mrs.     M.    A.    Clarke,    Superintendent    of 

reports  that   II.  J.   II.   Richardson  of 

the  Science  Department  of  the  Bishop  High 

i   died   from   the  effects  of   the   llu   last 

month.     Mrs.  Clarke  has  a  son   in    France. 


i  alifornia    Biennial    Scl 1    Report, 

1916-1917,   1917-1918,   has  just  been   issued. 
The   hook    is    full    of   interesting    stat 
especially  the  chapter  on   rural   schoo 

on  of  schoo]       i  i  il 

ward    Hyatt,    Superintendent    of    Publii     In- 
struction;    J.ih    Wood,    Statistician. 


LEST   WE    FORGET 

Silver.  Burdett  &  Company  of  Boston 
have  issued  a  book  of  War  World  Stories, 
under  the  title  of  "Lest  We  Forget."  The 
book  was  prepared  by  John  Gilbert  Thomp- 
son and  Inez  Bigwood.  The  volume  is 
published  to  meet  the  need  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times.  Lessons  of  heroism  are  now 
taught  that  will  affect  several  generations 
of  children.  This  book,  in  the  hands  of  a 
boy  or  girl,  will  do  much  to  enable  and 
inspire  him  or  her  to  loyal  citizenship.  The 
table  of  contents  are  so  attractive  that  thou- 
sands of  copies  have  been  sold  on  the  mere 
recital  of  the  subjects  treated.  The  book 
is  certainly  timely— in  fact,  it  will  fill  the 
immediate  needs  of  after-war  patriotism. 
It  is  over  300  pages,  attractively  bound, 
and  edited  with  great  care. 

THE   AMERICAN'S   CREED    FREE 

An  artistic,  illustrated  color  print  of  the 
•  American's  Creed,  as  approved  in  Congress, 
April  13,  1918,  with  the  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  Creed  and  the  dictrinal  authorities 
upon  which  it  rests,  will  be  furnished  free 
to  teachers  who  apply  through  their  prin- 
cipals to  Matthew  Page  Andrews,  chair- 
man publicity  committee  of  the  Executive 
Council  for  the  American's  Creed,  849  Park 
avenue,   Baltimore,  Maryland. 

A   PRICELESS   XMAS  PRESENT 
By    Chauncey    M'Govern 
N<  )  M<  >.\TEY-measured  gift  I  send 

To  You  for  Xmas  Day; 
For,  all   the  money  in  the  bank 
Could  not  the  tithe  part  pay 
For  any  gift 
In  any  shop 
(  )r  market-place  today 

Which  could  in  e'en  remotest  way 
Be  half  in  keeping  with  the  things 
I   feel  for  You — or  pray: 
I    send    \  i  in    L(  )  YE  ; 
Its  wrapper,   LIGHT; 
fts   messenger,   Miss   LAUGHTER  , 
To  give  you  PEACE 
With  POISE  &  POWER 
All   devil-things   to   MASTER! 
i  San    Francisco.) 


THE   TIMES    HAVE    CHANGED 
By  Giles  Strong 

Some  years  ago  I  chanced  to  be.  in  charge  of 
a  state  institution  for  which  state  funds  fur- 
nished such' articles  "as  lead  pencils,  paper,  pens,  I 
ink  and  other  stationery  supplies.  Quite  in  ac- 
cord with  the  traditional  practice  in  such  cases, 
in  a  year  or  two  some  of  those  pencils  and  pens 
and  some  of  that  paper  and  ink  found  their  way 
to  my  home  desk,  where-  they  were  frequently 
used  for  private  enterprises.  I  have  a  dim  con- 
sciousness, even  yet,  that  I  told  myself  they" 
were  very  small  matters.  To  this  day,  too,  I 
can  remember  distinctly  that  private  letters, 
mailed  at  the  institution  along  with  business  let- 
ters, were  commonly  stamped  with  stamps  from 
the  institutional  postage  drawer.  I  admit  there 
are  a  number  of  ingenious  ways  of  condoning 
this  small  franking  privilege.  I  merely  desire 
to  state  the  fact. 

I  confess,  however,  to  admitting  to  myself 
more  than  once,  in  a  dreamy,  hazy  way,  that 
this  was  all  petty  graft.  But  there  seemed  to 
have  been  no  serious  consideration  of  reform 
on  my  part,  probably  because  there  was  no 
great  startling  thing  arising  to  shock  me  into 
a  change.  The  very  existence  of  the  traditional 
practice  among  others,  its  commonness,  seemed 
to  act  as  an  opiate.  The  forces  of  regeneration 
slumbered.  There  was  no  shock  to  awaken 
them.  I  presume  I  made  good  use  of  that  well- 
worn  term  "perquisites."  You  know,  a  good 
name  for  anything,  any  practice,  usually  estab- 
lishes its  Tightness  in  the  popular  mind.  Well, 
"perquisites"   was   that  name. 

Eventually  I  left  that  institution,  though  not 
oiv  account  of  perquisites,  and  for  a  long  time 
I"  was  idle.  Aspiring  to  become  a  "bookman," 
I  frequented  a  certain  book  and  stationery  store 
more  or  less  where  some  half  dozen  book  com- 
panies had  their  business  and  promotion  offices. 
I  was  led  finally  to  observe  that  store  a  good 
deal.  I  learned  that  when  I  wanted  a -fountain 
pen,  or  a  book,  or  some  stationery,  I  could  save 
a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  retail  price  by  send- 
ing some  one  for  it  who  was  employed  in  the 
same  building,  say  in  one  of  the  publisher's  of- 
fices, and  who  was  therefore  acquainted  with  the  ■ 
stationery  clerks. 

Formerly,  as  head  of  an  institution  more  or^ 
less  interested  in  .texts,  many  free  books,  sample 
or  examination  copies  they  are  called,  had  been 
sent  me,  at  least  along  my  lines  of  interest, 
which  were  fairly  broad;  and  thanks  to  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  Ginn  &  Company,  Scribner's, 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Sil- 
ver's,  the  American  Book  Company,  and  others, 
I  had  a  pretty  representative,  but  damnably  cum- 
bersome, library — in  my  lines.  It  had  come  to 
me  whether  there  was  any  purpose,  any  sense, 
in  it  or  not,  as  a  part  of  my  petty,  en'.'grafted" 
perquisites. 

But  to  return  to  that  store.  It  was  my  expe- 
rience in  buying  books  especially,  now  that  I 
had  to  buy  them,  which  lead  to  inquiries.  I 
found  that  the  entire  office  forces  of  the  book 
companies  there  installed  were  buying  from  the 
stationery  store  at  a  big  per  cent  off,  merely 
because  they  were  in  the  same  building  with  the 
clerks  and  acquainted.  I  admired  their  several 
bargaining  abilities;  but  I  marvelled  at  the  bus- 
iness adjustment  of  a  firm  which  was  supposed 
to  be  doing  business  for  profits.  Why — a  little 
further  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  all  these 
people  not  only  bought  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  families  and  friends,  and  the  friends  of 
their  families  and  friends.  I  figured  that,  in  the 
Christmas  season,  that  firm  must  have  lost  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  what  seemed  to  me  senseless 
discounts..  Then,-  I  further  discovered  that  all 
this  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  all  sorts, 
both  of  wholesale  and  retail  houses.  They  all 
seemed  to  expect  to  have  to  submit,  with  varia- 
tions in  degree,  of  course,  and  some  more  or 
less  inadequate  efforts  at  control,  to  a  certain 
amount' of  perquisite,  or  graft,  purchases.  I  won- 
dered who  made  up  the  deficit.  Was  it  charged 
to  overhead,  or  to  the  less  favored,  helpless  cus- 
tomer, or  both? 

Making  no  pretensions  to  any  acumen  as  a 
business  man,  I  wondered  in  my  innocent,  un- 
worldly way'  these  firms  did  not  refuse  to  sell  at 
discount  to '  any  one  whatsoever  except  retail 
dealers,  and  raise  the  salaries  of  its  employes 
50  per  cent  of  what  it  saved.  I  was  probably  an 
idle  dreamer,  but  I  fancied  that  such  action  would 
raise  the  morale  of  clerks,  patrons  and  business 
generally. 

In   truth,   when,   (is  a-  philosopher  and   not  as  a 
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AMERICANIZE  THE  IMMIGRANT 

There  must  be  education  especially  directed  to   the  needs,   the   characteristics   and   the    handicaps    of   the   newly   arrved   for- 
eigners.    The  following  textbooks  have  been  prepared  by  teachers  who  have  had  successful  experience  in  teaching  immigrants. 

Houghton's  First  Lessons  in  English  provides  the  first  steps  in  teaching  adult  foreigners  to  speak,  read  and  write  English. 
It  also  teaches  them  something  about  spelling",  letter  writing,  geography,  history,  civics,  accounting,  making  out  bills, 
checks,  etc. ;  and  furnishes  them  with  useful   general   information   about   this   country. 

Houghton's  Second  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners  in  Evening  Schools  is  intended  for  foreigners  who  can  read  and  write 
very  simple  English.  Information  is  provided  regarding  naturalization  papers,  "Help  Wanted"  advertisements,  time 
tables,   insurance,  etc. 

Sharpe's  First  Reader  for  Foreigners  is  adapted  especially  for  young  girls  of  foreign  birth,  and  is  designed  to  enable  them 
in   a   short  time   to   read   English,   and  help   them   to   become  acquainted   with   their  American   environment. 

Austin's  Lessons  in  English  for  Foreign  Woman  teaches  foreign  women  to  speak  and  read  English,  and  is  designed  espe- 
cially for  use   in   evening  schools  and   Settlement   work.  , 

The  book  teaches  foreign  women  some  of  the  things  that  they  should  know  and  do,  how  they  should  bring  up 
their  children  and  take  care  of  their  homes,  and  how  they  should  benefit  from  the  advantageous  opportunities  around 
them.  .  ... 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


330  East  22nd  Street, 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


Chicago,  Illinois 


BOSTON 

Represented    by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121  Second  St.,  San  Francisco  252  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


business  man,  you  understand,  I  began  to  pon- 
der more  deeply,  the  web  of  our  American  social 
structure  seemed  to  me  strung  through  and 
through  with  little  grafts.  They  were  in  the 
woof  and  in  the  warp.  It  was  even  worse  than 
that;  it  was  in  our  blood,  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  were  everlastingly  yelling  our  heads 
off  about  the  big  grafters.  How  was  a  great 
evil  ever  to  be  remedied,  when  beneath  the  pub- 
lic gaze  the  real  roots  of  that  evil  lay  hidden 
and   busy? 

These  thoughts  troubled  me  a  great  deal,  till 
I  finally  recalled  that  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  such  things  anyway,  that,  philosophically 
speaking  again,  tradition  and'  custom  reign  su- 
preme, and  that  probably  nothing  short  of  an 
unheaval  of  society,  some  sort  of  debacle  or  cat- 
aclysm, could  work  the  changes  I  fancied  might 
be   ideal,   supposing  them   to   be   desirable. 

Then  I  became  a  bookman.  One  of  the'  first 
tasks  appointed  to  me  was  to  look  over  sample 
slips  and  eliminate  the  dead  wood  and  ancient 
history.  In  one  hour  I  destroyed  slips  repre- 
senting hundreds  of  dollars.  A  half  day  ran  it 
into  the  thousands.  I  learned  early  to  spot  the 
sample  sucker  with  fifty  odd  books  (counting 
duplicates)  against  him,  and  nary  an  adoption  to 
his  credit.  For  about  a  week  after  I  began  work 
I  apologized  for  my  large  sample  orders.  Then 
I  found  my  tender  conscience  was  not  being 
appreciated  and  I  ceased  to  apologize.  Since 
then  I  have  sown  diligently,  and  nourished  care- 
fully, little  libraries  all  over  the  state.  So  have 
you,  gentle  fellow  bookman.  Again  I  fell  vic- 
tim, with  the  rest  of  you,  to  a  traditional  prac- 
tice; fell  for  the  customary  en  "grafted"  per- 
quisites of  the  teacher.  Sometimes  I  wondered 
why;  but  what  was  the  use?  This  old,  weather- 
beaten  entering  wedge  of  competition  was  every- 
where. Many  of  our  entering  wedges,  brother 
bookmen,  as  we  all  know,  have  gone  the  Hinds- 
Noble  way,  reproaching  us,  as  they  departed, 
for  a  business  custom  that  undid  business,  tempt- 
ed the  weak  beyond  their  strength  or  our  de- 
sires, and  made  it  very,  very  hard  for  us  to  live 
up  to   the  anti-free   copies,   and  anti-consignment 


mandates  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Section,  when 
it  spoke.  Except  for  volcanoes,  the  process  of 
evolution  is  very,  very  deliberate.  The  world 
needed   a   shock. 

Now  the  shock,  the  deluge,  the  upheaval,  has 
come.  First  the  World  War,  then  our  American 
participation,  then  the  War  Industries  Board, 
then  its  Pulp  and  Paper  Section.  This  last  erup- 
tion puts  the  ban  on  at  least  three  practices  I 
have  long  had  my  doubts  about,  and  of  whose 
passing  I  used  to  dream:  (1)  the  free  sample 
copy;  (2)  the  free  desk  copy;  (3)  consignment 
privileges.  The  first  two  of  these  have  been  my 
pet  vices  as  well  as  aversions  in  my  lifetime, 
both  as  beneficiary  and  benefactor; '  and  now  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Section  sets  me  free.  I  find  on 
talking  witli  these  gentlemen,  the  bookmen, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  individual  varia- 
tions in  practice  in  the  past,  they  are  now  all 
glad  of  it.  They  do  not  overlook  or  ignore  the 
fact  that  a  gracious  personal  acquaintance  is  a 
condition  .(a  condition  only)  of  doing  business 
with  school  people.  But  they  no  longer  believe 
that  gift  books  further  such  an  acquaintance.  So 
they  are  saying  generally  that  they  hope  com- 
mercial practices  will  never  revert  to  the  old 
type,  never  go  back:  on  these  government  regu- 
lations'. Some  of  them  think  they  see  that  the 
future  of  textbook  trade,  as,  in  fact,  of  any  kind 
of  trade,  will  depend  on  a  higher  type  of  ethics 
in  business,  and  that  the  perpetuation  of  these 
Pulp  and  Paper  regulations  will  make  for  a  rec- 
ognized and  stabilized  service  both  to  public  ed- 
ucation and  public  thrift.  If  so,  thanks  again  to 
the  aforesaid  cataclysm.  After  all,  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  was  but  a  great  instrument  of 
thrift   and   education. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms   308,   309.  310.  Third   Floor 
Phelan    Building 
Telephone    Kearny    1630  San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Positive  and  Comparative 

In  the  lobby  of  a  Pittsburgh  hotel,   dur- 
ing  the   recent   N.    E.    A.    convention,   one 
schoolman  approached  another,  and  by  way 
of  introducing  himself,   said : 
"I'm  Beck." 

"That's  good,"  replied  the  man  addressed, 
taking  the  proffered  hand.     "I'm  more  so." 
"You're  what?"  asked  the  first  speaker. 
"I  say  I  am  more  so,"  repeated  the  second. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
"Why,  you  say  you  are  Beck." 
"Yes,  I  am.     My  name  is  Beck." 
"Well,  my  name  is  Becker." — Y.  C. 

In  the  Same  Box 

At  one  of  the  leading  military  schools, '  a 
cadet  lieutenant,  rigid  with  conscious  au- 
thority .and  correct  in  all  the  insignia  of 
his  rank,  approached  a  very  raw  recruit 
with  the  question; 

"Have  you  ever  drilled  before?" 
"No,"   answered   the   recruit.     And   inno- 
cently,  and   with   the   evident   desire   to   be 
polite    and    carry    on    the    conversation,    he 
added,  "Have  you  ?" 

Old  Hickory 

The  fifth-grade  class  in  history  stories 
had  been  studying  about  Andrew  Jackson, 
from  his  boyhood  up.  Finally  the  day  came 
for  them  to  write  all  they  had  learned  of 
this  great  man.  Ben,  a  bright  little  fellow 
of  nine  years,  wrote  among-  other  interest- 
ing things : 

"Andrew  Jackson  was  called  'Old  Hick- 
ory' because  when  he  was  a  boy  he  was  a 
little  tough." 
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On  Wheels 


A  Purely  Personal  Record  of  a  Recent  Tour 
Combining  Business  and  Pleasure 


By  Harr  Wagner 
Were  you  ever  tired  of  your  desk?  Tired 
of  your  routine?  Tired  of  your  best 
friends?  Tired  of  your  environment?  Well, 
if  you  ever  were  as  tired  as  six  yellow 
dogs  under  a  red  wagon,  then  you  will  ap- 
preciate my  condition  when  1  turned  my 
faee  away  from  the  idlers  in  Union  Square, 
from  the  sight  of  Formal  luxury  of  the 
md  my  back  on  the  office,  and 
took   the   train  omewhere.     In   a   few 

:tting  warm  and  dry  in  Dan 
White's  office  in  Fairfield.  The  high- 
rain  had  been  getting  low  down  on 
trth  in  torrents.  Supt.  White  is  one 
of  the  superintendents  that  you  can  call 
"Dan"  without  feeling'  a  bit  uneasy  about 
being"  mistaken  as  to  your  familiarity. 
Supt.  White  planted  one  of  the  first  cherry 
trees  in  Cordelia.  At  least  he  taught 
school  there,  and  subscribed  to  the  West- 
ern Journal  of  Education  twenty  -  three 
years  ago.  In  the  days  before  nonpartisan- 
ship  ruled  the  schools,  Dan  was  elected 
when  he  had  to  overcome  a  Republican 
majority  of  over  two  thousand.  Then  for 
several  years  he  had  no  opposition.  This 
year  he  had  an  active  opponent,  but  won 
out  by  a  handsome  majority.  He  is  effi- 
cient, and  helpful,  and  progressive.  Over 
in  the  beautiful  high  school  I  found  Clara 
R.  Dills  of  the  County  Free  Library.  Miss 
Dill,  in  co-operation  with  the  Farm  Ad- 
visor, is  doing  a  lot  of  community  ser- 
vice work,  that  the  Council  of  Defense 
will  have  to  do  intensive  organization  to 
surpass.  Miss  Dills'  activities  as  County 
Librarian  have  been  of  great  service  to 
the  schools  and  homes  of  Solano  county. 
Over  in  Suisun  I  met  W.  M.Mackay,  the 
principal  of  the  High  School.  He  is  a  man 
of  unusual  attainments  and  has  taken  a 
very  effective  part  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
high  schools  of  the  State.  From  Fairfield 
I  went  to  Davis  University  Farm  and  was 
greatly  impressed  with  the  miracle  work 
in  farm  industries.  Dean  Van  Norman  has 
inly  succeeded  in  achievement  along- 
new  lines.  However,  that  which  impressed 
the  most  was  not  the  Toggenberg  goats, 
nor  the  cheese  making  and  "dairy  cows,  nor 
building,,  but  the  low  cost  of  living. 
Think  of  ;i  fine,  airy,  well  furnished  room 
00  per  month  and  table  board  at  $20 
per  month  in  the  year  1918!  It  would  be 
a  great  service  if  boys  who  have  the  apti- 
tude to  be  intelligent  farmers  were  told 
more  about  the  Davis  farm.  Woodland, 
.  is  a  beautiful  town,  with  a  won- 
derful courthouse — the  most  artlessly  ar- 
tistic and  effectively  designed  in  California. 
1  hiti  i  t  was  W.  il.  Weeks  of  San 
Francisco,  who-,-  reputation  for  fine  school 
architecture  i-  not  equalled  in  the  United 
Miss  Harriett  Lee,  the  County 
Superintend. -nt.  was  out.  I  called  on  Miss 
Eleanor  Mitt,  in  the  beautiful  County  Free 
Library  building— Yolo  count}  i-  tin 
eer  in   librarj    service.      Mrs.    May    Dexter 

ol  library  orgaiii/.  i 

formerly    county    superintendent    here,    and 

Mella   Huntington,  now   of  the   Santa 

Clara   County   Free   Library,   was   the   first 

librarian  in  Yolo  county  and  much  is  due  to 


her  splendid  example  of  service  in  inspir- 
ing other  counties  to  arrange  for  library 
associations.  The  Yolo  County  Free  Li- 
brary is  a  model  in  every  way,  and  in  some 
future  issue  I  hope  to  present  a  picture  of 
the  building,  and  a  study  of  the  service. 

After  a  two  hours'  ride  I  arrived  in  Wil- 
lows for  a  friendly  chat  with  Supt.  Chaney, 
who  visits  schools  in  daytime  and  does  the 
office  work  at  night.  He  is  the  only  man 
serving  as  county  superintendent  of  schools 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  unless  you 
count  Solano  county  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  instead  of  in  the  Bay  region.  Supt. 
Chaney  is  a  strong  man  educationally  and 
the  Glenn  county  schools  are  noted  for  the 
progressive  administrative  methods.  Supt. 
Chaney  has  been  re-elected  twice  without 
opposition.  His  predecessors  in  office  were 
Judge  Finch  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Frank  Reager,  now  a  capitalist  of  Orland. 

H.  G.  Rawlins,  president  of  N.  C.  T.  A., 
is  the  supervising  principal  of  the  Willows 
School.  He  has  a  well  organized  system. 
In  manual  training  he  has  put  one  over  on 
the  Kaiser,  by  having  the  students  make 
as  fine  a  collection  of  toys  as  can  be  found 
anywhere,  even  in  Germany — horses,  ele- 
phants, jumping  jacks,  etc. — and  the  girls 
were  busy  making  dresses  and  other  use- 
ful and  necessary  apparel,  as  they  say  at 
auction  sales,  "too  numerous  to  mention." 
In  the  High  School,  C.  C.  Childress  was 
found  taking  part  in  the  athletic  work, 
looking  younger  than  a  good  many  boys 
of  thirty  or  thereabouts.  Principal  Child- 
ress is  a  regular  reader  of  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education  and  made  me  feel 
that  writing  was  worth  while,  by  quoting- 
editorials  that  had  appeared  several  years 
ago.  I  certainly  appreciated  his  remarks; 
and  wdiere  is  the  man,  and  especially  the 
woman,  who  will  not  respond  to  a  subtle 
compliment?  A  man  lacks  red  blood,  is 
conceited,  disagreeable  and  temperament- 
ally off  if  he  freezes  up  at  a  personal  com-, 
pliment.  I  certainly  like  frank  praise,  even  if 
it  is  truth  exaggerated.  Joaquin  Miller  used 
to  say,  "everybody  is  good  or  trying  to  be 
good."  As  for  me  I  will  always  look  for 
the  beauty  and  the  perfume  of  the  rose,  and 
not  be  concerned  much  about  the  worm  at 
the  root.  Mr.  Childress  is  a  man  who  has 
maintained  in  Hanford,  in  Bakersfield  and 
in  Willows  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 
At  the  County  Free  Library  I  found  Mrs. 
Georggiana  Henley,  who  as  Georgiana  Pur- 
kitt  is  well  known  as  a  successful  teacher,  a 
member  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Purkitt, 
the  leading  woman  physician  of  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley,  and  the  mother  of  a  nota- 
ble group  of  children.  Mrs.  Henley  is  only 
temporarily  connected  with  the  library. 
The  Glenn  County  Free  Library  was  or- 
ganized by  Miss  Essae  Culver,  and  was 
one  of  the  very  first  to  give  a  complete  and 
satisfactory  service. 

A  lew  hours  on  wheels  and  I  was  at  Red 
I  duff,  and  after  an  early  breakfast  hunted 
up  our  regular  contributor  and  old-time 
good  and  genial  friend,  J.  D.  Sweeny,  the 
(  itv  Superintendent  of  Schools.  He  is  treas- 
urer of  the  N.  C.  T.  A.,  is  at  the  head  of 
all  war  activities  connected  with  the  schools 
and  was  a  member  of  the  freeholders  in 
framing  the  charter  of  Tehama  county.  He 
is  a  regular  contributer  to  educational  jour- 
nals, to  the  local  press,  and  is  an  authority 
qn   literature  and  history.     He  is   the  best 


type  of  the  citizen  school  master,  and  he  is 
just  now  performing  a  miracle  in  running 
an  up-to-date  school  system  on  the  State 
and  county  funds,  without  a  special  tax, 
and  paying  the  teachers  twelve  months  in 
the  year.  His  present  fad  is  Mt.  Lassen, 
and  he  has  his  office  decorated  with  pict- 
ures of  its  various  picturesque  eruptions. 
The  High  School  is  conducted  by  Paul 
Ward,  one  of  Edward  Hyatt's  old  pupils 
in  the  San  Jacinto  schools,  Riverside  coun- 
ty. He  has  a  beautiful  high  school  build- 
ing, and  Mr.  E.  E.  Biddall  of  the  Manual 
training  department  has  used  student  la- 
bor in  the  construction  of  two  fine  build- 
ings— one  a  gymnasium,  and  the  other  for 
the  manual  arts.  In  the  January  issue  I 
expect  to  print  a  picture  of  the  buildings 
and  some  account  of  the  high  school  work. 

At  the  county  office  I  found  Miss  Mamie 
Lang,  who  was  recently  re-elected  by  the 
clerks  of  the  boards  of  trustees  as  pro- 
vided under  the  county  charter.  Miss  Lang 
was  busy  planning  a  campaign  for  better 
rural  schools,  and  is  arranging  for  pictures 
for  school  room  decoration  and  class  work. 
Miss  Estella  De  Ford,  of  the  Free  County 
Library,  has  a  fine  selection  of  books  and 
a  well  organized  system.  She  realizes  the 
need  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  all  the 
people  to  make  the  library  service  what  it 
should  be,  and  the  necessity  for  the  creation 
of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  books. 

On  wheels  through  a  beautiful  country 
for  a  few  hours  and  I  arrived  at  Chico. 
Here  is  located  the  State  Normal  School. 
I  met  the  president,  C.  M.  Osenbaugh,  who 
is  completing  a  plan  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  institution  with  every  rural  school 
in  the  larg'e  district  which  it  represents. 
More  of  this  later.  President  Osenbaugh 
is  the  successor  of  Allison  Ware,  who  was 
the  successor  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  who 
was  the  successor  of  Dr.  Ritter,  who  was 
the  successor  of  R.  F.  Pennell,  who  was 
the  successor  of  E.  T.  Pierce.  I  stopped 
in  Chico  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  visit- 
ing with  Frank  P.  Davidson,  who  has  been 
my  friend  since  college  days.  We  planted 
trees  together  in  the  southland,  built  a  col- 
lege and  celebrated  Cabrillo  Day  at  San 
Diego  Bay  and  caught  horned  toads  in 
the  land 

"Where  the  mountains  stop 

Just  short  of  majesty, 
And  the  rivers  creep  like 
Cowards  to  the  sea." 
Prof.  Davidson  has  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
boy  for  his  work  as  teacher  of  history  in 
the  Chico  High  School.  He  is  enthusiastic 
about  his  class  room,  about  his  pupils, 
about  the  principal,  Prof.  Pasmore,  about 
Chico,  and  about  his  restful  and  picturesque 
home  place.  He  is  unusual,  in  that  most 
men  who  have  been  superintendents  or 
principals  are  never  satisfied  or  happy  again 
in  actual  teaching.  Mr.  Davidson,  as  prin- 
cipal of  San  Diego  High  School  and  as  City 
Superintendent,  made  a  record  for  efficiency 
that  has  seldom  been  equalled.  He  retired 
on  account  of  ill  health  and  came  back  into 
active  service  as  a  teacher,  and  he  grows 
in  usefulness  and  teaching  efficiency  each 
year.  I  also  met  in  Chico,  S.  P.  Robbins, 
who  has  done  a  useful  bit  of  work  in  com- 
piling 1300  problems  to  supplement  the 
State  arithmetics.  He  is  principal  of  the 
Oakdale  Grammar  School  and  Acting  Su- 
perintendent during  Superintendent  Camp- 
er's illness,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
library  trustees,  and  takes  an  active  public 
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interest  in  city,  county  and  State  welfare 
movements.  From  here  I  made  a  hurried 
call  on  Miss  Essae  Culver  of  the  Butte 
County  Free  Library  at  Oroville.  Miss 
Culver  has  a  very  effective  community  ser- 
vice in  every  district.  Oroville  is  noted 
for  its  social  center  work.  The  Free  Coun- 
ty Library  is  extending  it  to  all  parts  of 
the  county.  Miss  Culver  believes  that  the 
library  should  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant adjuncts  to  each  social  center.  Miss 
Culver  is  not  only  a  well  trained  library  ex- 
pert, but  she  has  the  experience  and  judg- 
ment to  be  of  unusual  help  to  community 
centers.  I  also  called  on  Pearle  Ruther- 
ford, who  has  just  been  re-elected  county 
superintendent  under  the  charter  system.  I 
also  called  on  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  mem- 
ber of  the  Assembly-elect.  Mrs.  Hughes  is 
certainly  a  fine  type  of  the  woman  in  poli- 
tics, and  her  career  in  the  Legislature  will 
certainly  be  followed  with  interest  by  the 
school  people  of  the  State.  Her  husband, 
J.  B.  Hughes,  is  principal  of  the  Oroville 
High  School,  and  he  is  in  turn  a  brother 
of  C.  C.  Hughes,  who  put  the  Sacramento 
schools  on  the  educational  map.  I  also  met 
H.  P.  Short  long  enough  to  shake  hands 
and  say  good-bye,  as  it  was  Saturday  after- 
noon, and  he  was  leaving  for  a  visit  to  the 
county. 

At  Yuba  City,  where  the  loved  and  la- 
mented Alexander  B.  Coffey  began  his  edu- 
cational career,  I  met  Margaret  Hatch,  who 
has  recently  organized  a  Free  Library  Ser- 
vice for  Sutter  county,  and  from  here  I 
hurried  to  Sacramento,  where  I  'met  the 
nestor  of  librarians,  L.  W.  Ripley, 
who  has  been  librarian  of  the  city 
of  Sacramento  for  many  years.  He  is 
ilso  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  State  Library,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
County  Free  Library.  The  new  library 
building  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  Mr. 
Ripley  deserves  great  credit  for  the  well 
planned  and  complete  arrangements.  He 
is  a  student  of  books,  has  definite  opinion  of 
values,  and  takes  pleasure  in  being  of  ser- 
vice to  all  classes  of  people. 

From  here  I  called  on  Will  C.  Wood, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction-elect, 
but  my  personal  viewpoint  is  bottled  up 
for  the  present. 

Literary  California 

GEORGE  DOUGLAS  of  the  Chronicle 
says : 

What  a  tower  of  jewels,  and  better  than  a 
Tower  of  Jewels  is  this  "Literary  California: 
Poetry,  Prose  and  Portraits,"  gathered  by  Ella 
Sterling  Mighels!  It  will  remain  a  luminous  and 
self-illuminating  monument  long  after  the  re- 
membrance of  that  gorgeous  structure  which 
was  the  architectural  beacon  proclaiming  the 
completion  of  the   Panama  canal. 

No  need  of  high-powered  praise  to  bring  out 
the  brilliance  of  these  literary  gems.  They  shine 
of  their  own  light,  for  they  are  the  magic  mir- 
rors whose  reflections  never  fade.  The  scene, 
the  thought,  the  pulse,  the  soul,  once  caught  in 
them  remains  forever. 

Some  lesser  jewels  are  here — magazine  moon- 
stone and  journalistic  jade — but  even  these  have 
their  place  in  that  wondrous  color  scheme  where- 
by the  artist  anthologist  has  presented  Califor- 
nia as  the  Golden  Gate,  the  State  of  the  golden 
words.— Sunday,   December   IS,   1918. 

HERBERT  BASHFORD  in  the  Bul- 
letin writes  as  follows : 

If  there  be  anyone  who  may  question  the 
value  of  the  Golden  State's  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  the  world,  a  careful  reading  of 
"Literary  California"  should  remove  all  doubt. 
This  anthology,  by  Ella   Sterling   Mighels,   con- 


taining hundreds  of  selections  from  the  writings 
of  our  poets  and  authors,  together  with  many 
portraits  of  those  who  have  "arrived,"  bears 
proof  of  California's  notable  achievements  in  the 
field   of  letters. 

Even  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  literary 
development  of  the  State — and  it  is  noted  among 
the  States  of  the  Union  for  the  distinctive  qual- 
ity of  its  prose  and  poetry — will  be  surprised 
when  they  turn  the  pages  of  this  volume  to  find 
how  many  well-known  writers  we  have,  and 
how  the  spirit  of  this  region  is  reflected  in  their 
work.  While  it  is  true  that  California's  climate 
and  natural  beauty  are  known  the  world  over, 
we  must  not  forget  that  much  of  its  fame  is  due 
to  the  songs  of  our  poets  and  the  vivid  word- 
pictures  of  our  prose  writers. 

The  book  involved  painstaking  research  and 
endless  patience.  Nearly  everyone  who  has  writ- 
ten anything  of  merit  is  represented.  Few  have 
been  passed  by  whose  work  is  worthy  a  place 
in  such  an  anthology,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Mighels  for  a  volume  that  is  really  notable, 
and  which  will  enhance  California's  reputation 
in  the  world  of  letters.  It  should  find  a  place  in 
every  home  in  the  State. — Saturday,  December 
16,  1918. 

Miss  Josephine  Martin  in  the  Examiner 
pays  the  following  tribute  : 

"Literary  California"  is  an  accurate  compila- 
tion of  the  writers  and  writings  of  this  State. 
It  is  a  record  carefully  noting  the  pen  produc- 
tions of  both  men  and  women,  many  of  whom 
are  household  names  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage   is    read. 

Mrs.  Mighels  has  made  a  life  work  of  gather- 
ing the  material  for  "Literary  California."  It 
represents  her  heart  and  brain  devotion. — Sun- 
day. December   15,   1918. 

GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES  in  Oak- 
land Tribune  calls  it  an  inspirational  vol- 
ume : 

The  dedication  is  as  follows:  "To  the  Native 
Sons  of  the  Golden  West  and  to  the  Native 
Daughters  of  the  Golden  West,  I  dedicate  this 
volume  as  our  richest  heritage  from  the  golden 
age   of   California  literature." 

The  "introduction"  is  a  fine  piece  of  California 
literary  history.  It  should  be  read  and  reread  by 
every  intelligent  and  patriotic  Californian.  I 
have  scant  patience  with  the  "business"  men  of 
California  who  cannot  see  the  advantage  the 
work  of  the  men  of  letters  has  been  to  them. 
From  a  purely  commercial  standpoint  they  have 
done  more  advertising  for  California  and  brought 
more  settlers  and  tourists  here  than  all  the  ad- 
vertising of  all  the  railroads,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade  and  real  estate  boomers 
combined.  Take  Bret  Harte  alone.  He  has  made 
California  famous  the  world  over.  So  with 
Mark  Twain,  Frank  Norris,  Joaquin  Miller,  Ed- 
win Markham,  Ina  Coolbrith,  Noah  Brooks,  Jack 
London,  Gertrude  Atherton,  Gellett  Burgess, 
Wallace  Irwin  and  the  score,  the  hundred,  the 
several  hundred  others  whose  names  might  be 
mentioned. 

How  true  is  Mrs.  Mighels'  remark  that  "once 
you  begin  the  study  of  'Literary  California,'  you 
come  under  a  spell."  For  as  she  elsewhere  re- 
marks, "not  the  half  has  yet  been  told  of  tho 
'mother  lode'  of  riches  here  in  the  way  of  narra- 
tive, wit,  poetry  and  beauty  in  the  literary  out' 
croppings  of  our  land  of  California.  She  has  en- 
riched the  world's  literature  and  is  still  growing 
gold." 

Get  the  book,  Californians!  Be  proud  to  get 
it;  too  proud  not  to  get  it.  Read  it  and  mark 
it  for  home  consumption,  and  then  buy  copies 
to  send  to  your  friends  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  somewhat  of  the  California 
youlove.  The  only  value  of  local  patriotism  is 
that  you  may  know  your  own  parts  of  the  coun- 
try so  well  that  you  will  lead  others  to  want  to 
know  and  love  it  as  you  do.  This  is  a  man's 
book,  a  woman's  book,  and  a  child's  book,  and 
each  and  all  will  enjoy  it. — December   15,   1918. 

Literary  California  contains  423  pages, 
six  6x9,  18  full-page  illustrations.  Library 
edition  $3.00;  flexible  cloth,  double-edge 
blue  and  gold,  $4.00;  gift  edition,  auto- 
graphed and  boxed,  $5.00.  Harr  Wagner 
Publishinging   Co.,   239    Geary    street,    San 

Francisco,  California. 


BEACON  NEWS  COLUMN 

LITTLE  TALK  TO  THIRD 
GRADE  TEACHERS 

If  there  is  any  teacher  in  the  eight  grades 
who  has  our  sympathy  it  is  she  whose  duty 
it  is  to  help  the  little  eight  and  nine  year 
olds  through  the  third  year  of  their  school 
life.  There  isn't  anything  spectacular  in 
this  grade.  The  newness  of  "going'  to 
school"  has  worn  off.  Mary  is  beginning 
to  have  her  teeth  straightened  and  Jimmie 
simply  cannot  keep  his  hands  clean,  no 
matter  how  many  times  during  the  day  he 
is  told   to   wash   them. 

The  devices,  the  methods,  the  plays,  the 
games,  the  hundred  and  one  things  used  in 
the  first  two  grades  to  keep  up  the  inter- 
est are  crowded  out  and  poor  Miss  Jones, 
teacher  of  the  third  grade,  •  has  to  come 
down  to  the  stern  realities  of  life  and  check 
up  to  see  whether  the  analytic,  the  syn- 
thetic, the  Parker,  the  Dewey,  the  Montes- 
sori,  as  worked  out  in  the  two  preceding 
grades  have  really  delivered  the  goods. 

Little  third  -  grader  has  forgotten  the 
pages  that  he  knew  by  heart  in  his  primer 
and  first  reader,  and  somehow  the  same 
words  look  different  and  unfamiliar  in  a 
big  third  reader. 

A  well-known  critic  teacher  of  reading  in 
one  of  our  California  State  normal  schools 
recently  said  to  the  writer  during  a  discus- 
sion of  method  readers,  "If  you  will  give 
me  a  method  of  teaching"  beginners  to  read 
that  will  solve  the  reading  problem  in  the 
third  grade,  that  is  the  method  I  will  adopt 
and  advocate."  The  Beacon  Method  put 
to  the  test  has  not  been  wanting.  Third 
grade  pupils  properly  taught  the  Beacon 
Method  in  the  first  two  grades  have  read- 
ing power. 

One  Thing  More 

Wouldn't  you  like  a  real,  helpful,  sug- 
gestive, live  beginning  language  book  for 
your  third  grade — a  book  that  provides 
a  series  of  school-room  situations  so  built 
up  as  to  give  pupils  delightful  expressions, 
in   speaking  and  writing  good   English? 

Jeschke's  "Beginners'  Book  in  Language" 
for  the  third  grade  is  just  off  the  press  and 
is  the  book  for  which  third  grade  teachers 
have  been  looking  for  a  long  time.  Instead 
of  the  rope  of  sand  that  one  finds  in  the 
textbook  of  unrelated  assignments,  there  is 
offered  here  an  interwoven  unity  of  nearly 
a  dozen  inclusive  groups  of  inter-related 
lessons,  exercises,  drills  and  games.  Among 
these  groups  are  the  fairy  group,  .the  In- 
dian group,  the  fable  group,  the  valentine 
group,  and  the  circus  group.  The  book  is 
captivating. 

Write  Ginn  and  Company,  the  publishers, 
at  20  Second  street,  San  Francisco,  for  a 
copy.  If  you  are  a  third  grade  teacher  and- 
tell  them  so  they  will  send  you  a  copy  on 
approval. 
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WESTERN   SCHOOL  NOTES 


The    X.    E.    A.    School    Superintendents 
,:  will  meet  in  Chicago,  February 

,  j;  and  28  and  .March   1. 


Will   C.    Wood,   Suerintendent   of    Public 
Instruction-elect,  will  probably  call  the  con- 
n    of   Cit)    and    County    Superintend- 
ents in  March. 


C.  S.  Pixley,  the  efficient  Secretary  ol 
the  Stale  Board  of  Education,  has  applied 
for  a  leave  of  absence  for  three  months 
lie    will    spend    it    in    Southern    California, 

and  will  spi  nd     time  on  the  desert  ta 

rid  of  a  troublesome  cough. 


I  [on.  \\  m.  1 1.  Langdon,  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  Stanislaus,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  presiding  judge  of  the  Appellate 
Court,      it    has   not   been   many   years   since 

Ige  Langdon  taught  night  school  in  San 
Francisco  and  day  school  hi  Alameda  coun- 
ty at  San  Lorenzo,  practiced  law  Saturdays 
and  vacation  days.  The  editor  gave  him 
his  first  boost  by  nominating  him  for  vice- 
president  of  the  C.  T.  A.  He  was  later 
elected  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of 
San  Francisco,  then  district  attorney,  then 
appointed  to  the  State  Hoard  of  Education, 
then  elected  superior  judge,  and  now  ap- 
pointed to  the  Appellate  Court.  Surely  a 
career  that  should  be  an  inspiration  to  any 
American   citizen. 


Ernest  Ball  will  succeed  Clarence  Ed- 
wards, Superintendent-elect  of  Fresno,  in 
the  Lowell  School  of  Fresno  City. 


Miss  Lucille  Reardon,  principal  of  the 
College  Cit)  Grammar  School,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  Colusa  county.  Mrs. 
Mamie  C.  Richardson  will  succeed  her  as 
principal  of  College  City. 


Mrs.  Pearle  Rutherford  has  been  elected 
under  the  county  charter  system  of  Butte 
count)  to  succeed  herself.  There  was  a 
county  board  of  live  trustees  elected  for 
this  purpose. 


Roy  Stover,  City  Superintendent  of  San 
Bernardino,  is  the  only  superintendent  to 
die  from  the  effects  of  the  influenza.  There 
been  a  number  of  deaths  among  the 
ers,  and  in  Oakland  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation lost  two  of  its  five  members — Dr. 
Kelly  and  Margaret  Ogden  Steele.  C.  H. 
Camper    of    Chico    has    been    very    ill,    and 

scl 1   work  in   ever)    district  in   the  State 

has  been  largely  disorganized  by  the  influ- 
enza epidemic. 


I '.    S.    Hoard    of    Education    reports 
fifty    thou:      I     i    ■  hers'   placi  s    are    v  acant 

and   one   hundred   and    twenty    thousand    are 

teaching  tins  year  who  never  taught  before. 
The   war  industries  has  affected   especially 
lanital  training  teacher-,  and   others   of 
purely    scientifi  ation.      The    bureau 

intends   to  ask    for       i    i      iblishment    ol 
free  sen  ice  bureau  fi  ir  ti 


ha   Ben  Ta)  lor,  of  If  molulu,  has  in- 
augurated a  system  of  education  in  cookine 


THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


NEW   YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN   FRANCISCO 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


GREGG  SPEED   STUDIES, 
by  John   R.    Gregg 
A    dictation    textbook    corresponding   to    the    les- 
sons  in    the   Gregg    Shorthand    Manual.      "Makes 
new   matter  easy."  328   pages,   cloth  bound,   $1.00. 

RATIONAL    TYPEWRITING,    Medal    of 
Honor  Edition,  by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

An  intensive  course  for  highly  specialized  type- 
writing departments;  develops  quick  mastery  of 
the    keyboard.      90   pages,    cloth    bound,    85    cents. 

HOW   TO   PREPARE   FOR   CIVIL 
SERVICE,   by   E.   H.   Cooper 
A    hand    book   of    information    and    practice^  prob- 
lems   for    those    expecting    to    enter    the    Govern- 
ment   service.      140   pages,   cloth  "bound,   $1.50. 

VOCABULARY    OF   GREGG   SHORT- 
HAND MANUAL,  by  John  R.  Gregg 
An    alphabetical    list    of    all    the    words    in    the 
Manual    for  reference  and   constructive  work.      54 
pages,    art   paper   covers,    60   cents. 

THE   CHRISTMAS   CAROL, 

by   Charles   Dickens 

All  shorthand.  Valuable  for  increasing  reading 
and  writing  ability.  56  pages,  art  paper  covers, 
25    cents. 

KIMBLE'S  VOCABULARIES,       • 
by  E.  J.   Kimble 

Contains  the  vocabularies  of  150  types  of  busi- 
nesses, 100,000  words,  arranged  for  reading  ref- 
erence,   205    pages,    cloth    bound,    $1.50. 


SHORTHAND    DICTATION   DRILLS 

Carefully  graded  dictation  material — letters  and 
articles — selected  for  their  information  and  edu- 
cational value.  No  shorthand.  212  pages,  cloth 
bound,   75   cents. 

COURT  REPORTING  SERIES 

Two  32-page  pamphlets,  all  shorthand,  contain- 
ing testimony  for  court  reporting  practice.  Parts 
I  and  II,  art  paper  covers,  25  cents  each.  Keys 
to   same,   each   part,   25   cents. 

APPLIED    BUSINESS    CALCULATION, 
by  E.  H.  Cooper 

A  series  of  class-room  drills  and  tests  covering 
the  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic,  and 
their  application  to  business  problems.  194 
pages,    art  paper   covers,   35    cents. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   EXERCISES  IN 
GREGG  SHORTHAND 

A  compilation  of  words,  sentences,  charts,  and 
practice  material  corresponding  to  the  lessons  in 
the  Manual.  In  shorthand  and  type.  64  pages, 
art   paper  covers,.  60  cents. 

ESPERANTO   ADAPTATION    OF 
GREGG   SHORTHAND 

A  practical  adaptation  of  Gregg  Shorthand  to 
Esperanto,  the  International  language.  26  pages, 
art   paper   covers,   40   cents. 

LETTERS  OF  A  SELF-MADE 

MERCHANT  TO  HIS  SON 

Enlarged  and  revised  edition  on  shorthand.  Il- 
lustrated.     120  pages,   cloth  bound,   75   cents. 


READY     SOON 


CONSTRUCTIVE    DICTATION 
By   Edward   Hall  Gardner 

GRADED    READINGS   IN    GREGG    SHORTHAND 
By  Alice   M.    Hunter 

THE   AMERICAN    SPIRIT 

By  William   J.    Pelo   and    Emma   Serl 


REPORTING    SHORTCUTS 
By   John    R.    Gregg 

TEACHERS'    HANDBOOK    OF    RATIONAL 
TYPEWRITING 
B"   Rupert    P.    SoRelle 
By    Harry    C.    Spillman 


Gregg  Shorthand  Is  Taught  Exclusively  in  75  Per  Cent  of  the  Cities 
of  the  United  States  Whose  High  Schools  Teach  Shorthand 


NEW  BOOKS 


The  Kendall  Readers 

By  CALVIN   N.  KENDALL 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

The  material  in  these  books  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate,  selective  process,   ex- 
tending' through   many  years,  by  an   educator  of  recognized  ability,  whose  expe- 
rience  is   national   in   character.     Careful    attention    has    been    given    to    arrange-  ■ 
nient   and   graduation,   to  grouping  and  comparing,    to    drill   and   review,   and   to 
phonetics. 

Watson  and  White's  Modern  Arithmetic 

This  series  makes  available  for  every  school   the   best   methods   and   material   for 
the  study  of  Modern  Arithmetic.     It  challenges  comparison  with  respect  to 

1.  Thoroughness   in    Fundamentals.  3.     Simplification  of  Processes. 

2.  Choice   of   Applications.  4.     Problems  from  Real  Life. 

5.     Continuity  of  Plan. 


D.  C.  HEATH    &    COMPANY,  Publishers 


565  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 
CHICAGO 


CAL. 


and   kindred   vocational   subjects  into  many 
of   the   homes   in    Hawaii. 


S.  P.  Robbins,  author  of  the  Problems 
in  Arithmetic  and  principal  of  the  Oakdale 
School,  has  been  acting  as  city  superin- 
tendent during  Mr.  Camper's  illness. 


The  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School 
lias  announced  a  very  full  list  of  subjects 
for  intensive  courses_for  the  Los  Angeles 
teachers  during  the  time  of  the  enforced 
closing  of  the  schools.  The  first  meetings 
began   December  16. 
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Established  1889  Phone   Mission   2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'   AND    CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS    CLEANED    AND    DYED 
A  Weekly  Service  for  the  Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,   $1.50  a  Month — Work  Called  for 

and  Delivered — Special   Attention   to   Out-of-Town    Orders 
807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


For  Teachers  Around  the  Bay! 

Plan  to  Attend  in  the 
REGULAR  FALL  TERM 

of  the 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Grafts 

STATE-ACCREDITED 

Day,  Evening  or  Saturday  Classes  in 

Water  Color 
Charcoal  Drawing 
Plant  Analysis 
Figure  Sketching 
Freehand  and  Perspective 

Every  Saturday  at  9:00  A.  M. 

Evenings — Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday— 7:30-9:30 

Write   for   catalog  and   information 

F.  H.  MEYER  Director 

2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  Cal. 


MAPS  AND  GLOBES 

UNIVERSAL  SERIES  WALL  MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common  Roller,   each... $1.25 

Spring   Roller,   Steel  Case,   each 3.00 

NEW   SCHOOL   SERIES   WALL   MAPS 
Cloth   Back,   Common    Roller,   each... $2.50 

Spring  Roller,  Steel  Case,  each.. 5.75 

GLOBES 
From   50c  to   $50.00 

H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 


565-571  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,  Dyeing,  Shampooing,  Electric  and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and  Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


The  Children's  Lark 

Rather  stow 


i  r  r  if  i  it  * i 


Hear      the  mea  -  dow  ■ 

A   collection  of  song  themes,    taken 

from   the  songs  of  the   Meadow  Lark  of 

California.     There  is  a  great  variety  of  themes 

These   words  have   uctii  written  to  suit  young 

children, 


■v — 

Price  SO* 
Published   by 

Elite  Music  Co. 

Los  Altos,  Calif. 

Do  you  want  this  book  of  Bird  Songs? 
Send  check,  money  order  or 

express  order  to 

LEILA  F.  McDERMOTT 

Los  Altos,  CaL 


Lecture  Charts 
and  Slides 

STENCILS  AND 
BOOKLETS 

for 

Teaching  Agricul- 
ture in  Schools 

SIMPLE.     PRACTICAL,     IMPRESSIVE 
Successful    Teaching    of    Agriculture    Assured. 

Send    10    cents    in    postage    for    samples    of    booklets. 
Agricultural    Extension    Department 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMP/NY  if  N.  J. 

Harvester    Building,    Chicago 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter   2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Office   Hours:    11   a.   ni.   to   6  p.   m. 
Other     Hours    hv     Appointment 


IRVIN    S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official    Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES.    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH   PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

IMOISC-Klinkner  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


S.  F.  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

DR.  EDWARD  J.  CREELY 

1818  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TI  VOLI 
San  Francisco's  Picture  Palace 

Every,  film  a  masterpiece 
Eddy   Street,   near    Powell 


[ EST  IN    1835 


■AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


-THE-AMLRICAN-  CRAYON-  CO 


S  A  N  D  U  S  K.Y  ■  OHIO 
W  A  LTH  AM-  MASS 
M.  A  D  E    -     IN    ■   U  ■   S     A- 


TRAB£-Ci£Jltv 


BEST  IN    1918 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141   POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins   Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the   University  of   California 
California   and    Mason   Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,  1918 
Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN.    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK,    NORMAL    ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 


James  E.  Power 


T.   J.  Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


P 


WEI 


PHONE  PROSPECT  69 


Jwbber.(q 


2750  BROADWAY 

OAKLAND 

1213  EYE  STREET 


690  VcTn  ]t(2S5  AvQ.    San  franc 
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&fye  A  B  C  OF  COLOR 


A  New  Course  in  Water  Color  Painting 

For  the  Grade  Schools,  for  Normal  Schools  and  for  an  elementary  course  in 
High  Schools,  Trade  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  Course  is  especially  effective  as 
an  individual  self-instructor.     Send  for  a  sample  lesson. 


Milton  Bradley  Company 


20  Second  Street 


San  Francisco 


■oral 

TURPIN 


CONVENIENT  TO  EVERYTHING 

Powell  at  Market*  Sf. 

San  Francisco 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

BERKELEY    OFFICE: 

4.    5    and    6    Wright    Building,    corner    Center    Street 

LOS    ANGELES    OFFICE: 

516    Security    Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE  AND   EFFICIENT 

Endorsed    by    University    Professors,    Superintendents 

Principals   and   Teachers 
Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OTHER   OFFICES: 

Boston,    New    York,    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 

Memphis,    Chicago,    Denver,    Portland 

Send  to  any  office  for  circulars  and  registration  forms 


Accuracy, 
Rapidity,  and 
j  Reasoning  Power 

are  the  qualities  most  in  demand 
in  every  department  of  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  world  today 

SILVER- BURDETT 
ARITHMETICS 

train  for  the  development  of  just  these  pow- 
ers. Through  the  use  of  this  series  the  pupil 
gains  not  only  a  thorough  grounding  in  fund- 
amental processes,  but  also  the  menial  train- 
ing that  enables  him  to  put  his  mathematical 
knowledge  to  practical  use  wherever  required. 
The  treatment  of  business  methods  and 
proctice  is  particularly  sane  and  up  to  date. 
Obsolete  topics  are  omitted. 

Adopted  for  basal  use  in  the  States 
of  Arkansas,   Indiana  and  Arizona. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 


565  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


THE   MILWAUKEE   DUSTLESS  FLOOR   CLEANER 
The    reservoir    holds    sufficient    kerosene    to    last    for    some 
time,   two   quarts   of  kerosene   used   in   this   brush,   doing   ap- 


proximately the  same  amount  of  work  as  a  barrel  of 
sweeping    compound. 

The  Milwaukee  Dustless  Floor  Cleaner  will  wear 
longer  than  $10.00  worth  of  Corn  Brooms.  Will  -wear 
longer  than  $6.00  to  $10.00  worth  of  ordinary  dry 
floor  brushes.  Will  last  longer  than  $25.00  worth  of 
floor  compound  or  floor  oil.  Should  any  cleaner  at 
any  time  become  defective  through  any  defect  in 
manufacture   it    will    be   replaced. 


C.    F.    WEBER    &    CO.,    Sole    Distributors 


San  Francisco,  985  Market  St 


Reno,  Nev.,  100  W.  Commercial  Row  Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix, .Arizona,  524  W.  Washington  Street 
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Alexis  F.  Lange  and  Professor  George  H.  How- 
ison.  His  work  at  the  university  included  a 
thesis    on    the    aims   and   values    of   nature    study, 


WILL  C.  WOOD, 


Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  State  of 
California,  Sacramento 


Will  C.  Wood  is  a  native  of  Solano  county, 
California.  On  his  father's  side,  his  ancestry- 
runs  back  to  Puritan  New  England,  where  his 
English  forbears  settled  in  1632.  His  mother's 
family  were  southern  people  who  emigrated  from 
Missouri  to  California  in   1864. 

Superintendent  Wood  got  his  early  education 
in  the  rural  schools  of  his  native  county.  He  at- 
tended Elmira  high  school,  graduating  in  1898, 
and  Vacaville  high  school,  graduating  in  1900. 
He  entered  Stanford  University  in  1900,  but 
ceased  his  studies  there  in  1902  to  enter  upon 
the  work  of  teaching. 

His  first  school  was  a  one-room  rural  school 
in  Suisun  Valley.  At  the  close  of  one  term  he 
was  elected  principal  of  the  Fairfield  grammar 
school,  where  he  taught  until  February,  1906. 
During  this  time  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
county  board  of  education  of  Solano  county. 

In  1906  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  the 
Wilson  school  in  Alameda,  succeeding  C.  J. 
Du  Four,  at  present  City  Superintendent  of 
Alameda.  In  this  position  he  remained  until 
|i  January,  1909,  when  he  became  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Alameda.  During  this  time  he  studied 
at  the  University  of  California,  taking  work 
with   such  men   as   Professor  F.   B.   Dresslar,   Dr, 


Superintendent  Wood  was  born  and  raised 
on  a  California  farm.  His  sympathy  is  with 
rural  education  and  he  enters  upon  his  new 
work,  with  an  earn- 
est desire  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the 
rural  schools  of  the 
State.  He  has  had 
experience  in  both 
elementary  and  high 
schools.  The  thing 
that  has  contributed 
most  to  his  success 
is  the  ifact  that  he 
sees  the  problem  of 
education  as  a  single 
problem.  He  enters 
upon  his  new  work  at 
a  time  when  impor- 
tant problems  of  re- 
construction are  pres- 
sing for  solution.  He 
believes  in  public  ed- 
ucation, to  which  he 
has  devoted  his  life. 
And  the  principle 
upon  which  the 
things  he  advocates 
will  be  based  is  that 
"the  schools  must 
make  democracy  safe 
for    democracy." 


Teaching    American 

Ideals  Through 

Literature 

Henry   Neumann   in 
U.  S.   Bulletin  No.  32 
makes     a     remarkable 
appeal     for     teaching 
American     ideals 
through  literature.    He 
quotes    Joaquin    Mill- 
er's Autobiography  in 
Vol.     1     of    his    com- 
plete   poems,    Hamlin 
Garland's    Son   of   the 
Middle     Border,     and 
typifies      the      simple 
life  and  commonplace 
labors    by   these   lines 
of    Whitman,    I    Hear 
America   Singing: 
The    shoemaker   singing    as 
he  sits  at  his  bench,  the 
hatter      singing      as      he 
stands, 
The     delicious     singing     of 
the     mother     or     of     the 
young    wife    at    work    or 
or  of  the  girl   sewing   or 
washing, 
Each      singing     what      be- 
longs to  him  or  her  and 
to    none    else. 


a  course  in  nature  study  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  a  thesis  on  the  educational  theories 
of  Plato. 

As  City  Superintendent,  Mr.  Wood  devoted 
himself  largely  to  elementary  school  problems. 
He  reduced  the  size  of  classes,  introduced  or- 
ganized play  and  worked  out  a  plan  for  articu- 
lating the  elementary  and  high  schools.  While 
he  was  City  Superintendent,  he  studied  at  the 
University  of   Michigan   for  a  time. 

In  January,  1914,  he  assumed  his  duties  as 
Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools.  In  this 
position  he  drafted  the  county  high  school  fund 
bill  and  other  legislation  making  possible  better 
articulation   of  the   elementary  and  high   schools. 

In  1917  he  served  as  instructor  in  secondary 
education  at  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

In  November,  1918,  he  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  receiving  a  ma- 
jority  of   41,240. 


I  was  born  an  American ;  I  live  an  Amer- 
ican; I  shall  die  an  American;  and  I  in- 
tend to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
me  in  that  character  to  the  end  of  my 
career.  I  mean  to  do  this  with  absolute 
disregard  of  personal  consequences.  What 
are  the  personal  consequences?  What  is 
the  individual  man,  with  all  the  good  or 
evil  that  may  betide  him,  in  comparison 
with  the  good  or  evil  which  may  befall  a 
great  country,  and  in  the  midst  of  great 
transactions  which  concern  that  country's 
fate?  Let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
will,  I  am  careless.  No  man  can  suffer  too 
much,  and  no  man  can  fall  too  soon,  if  he 
suffer,  or  if  he  fall,  in  the  defense  of  the 
liberties  and  constitution  of  his  country. — 
Daniel  Webster. 


WESTERN   .SCHOOL  NEWS 

Geo.  E.  Britton,  principal  of  the  South 
1,1  Francisco  High  School,  died  on  Jan. 
10th  of  the  influenza.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  thirty-five,  and  his  death  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  teaching  force  of  the 
State.  Lewis  E.  Adams,  of  the  Sequoia 
High  School,  Redwood  City,  has  been 
elected  to  take  his  place. 
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Supt.  H.  W.  Kinney  of  Honolulu  reports 
an  actual  shortage  of  teachers. 


The  California  Schoolmasters'  Club  held 
its  quarterly  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
January  11.  S«pt-  Roy  Cloud  presided. 
Prof.  Adams  of  Stanford  was  the  principal 
speaker.  He  spoke  with  great  clearness 
and  effect  (in  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  democracy.  Otis  Carrington,  the  com- 
poser and  teacher  of  music,  of  Redwood 
City,  enlivened  the  occasion  with  charming 
music  charmingly  rendered. 


The  Fresno  High  School,  under  direction 
of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  Jerome 
O.  Cross,  has  arranged  to  conduct  the  high 
school  as  a  correspondence  school  during 
the  flu.  The  intermediate  schools  will  also 
conduct  classes  by  correspondence. 


The  beautiful  new  high  school  building 
at  Palo  Alto  has  been  opened.  The  Stan- 
ford Trustees  leased  the  ground — 30  acres 
— at  $1.00  per  acre  for  99  years.  Supt. 
Nichols  is  justly  proud  of  the  new  building. 
A  picture  and  an  account  of  the  building 
will  appear  in  the  February  issue  of  the 
Journal. 


A  great  man}'  women  who  had  taken 
the  work  in  first  aid  and  home  care  of  the 
sick  at  the  Oakland  Technical  high  school 
were  found  among  those  giving  valuable 
assistance  during  the  recent  epidemic.  The 
value  of  these  courses  was  found  to  be  so 
great  that  there  have  been  numerous  appli- 
cations at  the  school  for  more  advanced 
work.  Red  Cross  courses  have  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  new  schedule  for  work 
beginning  December  30,  when  the  new 
term  opens.  These  courses  include  home 
care  of  the  sick  and  elementary  hygiene, 
beginning  and  advanced  first  aid  and 
dietetics. 

Technical  continuation  school  will  handle 
as  in  the  past  the  theoretical  and  laboratory 
work  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology  and 
bacteriology,  physiology,  anatomy  and 
dietetics  for  practically  all  the  nurses  in 
training  at  hospitals  in  the  east  bay  cities. 


J.  D.  Sweeney  of  Red  Bluff  has  an 
article,  December  20,  in  the  Red  Bluff 
News  on  "Why  Consolidate  Schools?" 


Thomas  H.  Reed,  formerly  City  Manager 
of  San  Jose,  is  giving  a  course  on  County 
and  City  Government  in  the  Continuation 
high  schools  in  Oakland,  Cal. 


Hawaii  is  to  have  206,000  for  new  school 
buildings  and   Maui  is  to  have  $78,040. 


Mark  Keppel,  the  militant  superinten- 
dent of  Los  Angeles  County,  has  written 
a  vigorous  article  for  the  Sacramento  Bee 
on  the  reorganization  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Keppel  has  always  been  "an 
advocate  of  republican  rather  than  bureau- 
cratic government. 


R.  If.  McPeak,  vice-principal  of  the  Long 
Beach  Grammar  School,  has  been  made 
principal  of  the  Los  Vegas,  Nevada,  schools. 


Thomas  L.  Heaton,  formerly  deputy 
superintendent  of  San  Francisco  schools, 
died  recently.  Mr.  Heaton  was  a  native  of 
Kentucky,  61  years  of  age.  His  public 
work  was  as  superintendent  of  Fresno, 
1889  to  1896,  afterwards  superintendent  of 
Eureka,  then  the  assistant  professor  in 
education  in  U.  S.,  then  deputy  superin- 
tendent of  San  Francisco.  He  was  the 
best  education  man  in  class  room  methods 
in  California.  He  knew  the  text  book  con- 
tents as  few  know,  and  was  accurate  and 
literal.  In  spite  of  physical  ailments,  he 
made  an  honorable  record  of  splendid  ser- 
vice to  the  schools. 


Mark  G.  Woods,  principal  of  the  Pesca- 
dero  Schools,  and  a  member  of  the  County 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  principalship  of 
the  Fairfield  school. 


Clarence  W.  Edwards,  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Fresno  County,  has 
made  the  following  appointments :  The 
assistant  superintendents,  or  field  deputies, 
will  be  C.  S.  Weaver,  W.  L.  Worth  and 
Mrs.   Florence  Rutherford. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  vice-principal  of  the 
Longfellow  school.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  Fresno  city  and  county  schools  for 
a  number  of  years.  For  several  years  he 
was  associated  with  Mr.  Edwards  at  the 
Lowell  school.  He  will  take  one  part  of 
the  county,  and  in  addition  will  have  gen- 
eral supervision  over  athletic  activities. 
The  division  of  districts  will  be  reached  at 
a  conference  on  Saturday. 

Mr,  Worth  s  a  graduate  of  the  Oregon 
State  Normal  School.  He  has  specialized  in 
educational  work  at  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. He  also  has  taught  in  Fresno 
County  for  several  years.  At  present  he  is 
principal  of  the  Fresno  Colony  school. 
His  specialty  will  be  manual  training. 

Mrs.  Rutherford's  appointment  has  al- 
ready been  announced.  Mrs.  Rutherford 
has  recently  completed  a  special  university 
course. 

The  appointments  of  Miss  Myrtle  Har- 
rell,  Miss  Mildred  Hicks  and  Miss  Leota 
Marshall  to  be  in  the  office  have  already 
been  announced. 

Superintendent  E.  W.  Lindsay,  who  re- 
tires' from  office,  will  take  up  teaching  at 
the  Fresno  state  normal  school. 


F.  L.  Kynoch  has  resigned  as  principal 
of  the  Fairfield  grammar  school.  He  will 
publish  and  edit  the  Brentwood  News, 
Contra  Costa  County. 


H.  G.  Rawlins,  principal  of  the  Willows 
schools,  has  been  appointed  County  As- 
sessor. Mr.  Rawlins  is  president  of  the 
N.  C.  T.  A.  and  he  will  be  missed  from  the 
leaching  force.  He  is  to  be  congratulated, 
however,   on   getting  a  job   with  good   pay. 


died  of  heart  failure  January  1,  1919.  He 
was  68  years  of  age.  He  died  just  six' 
days  before  he  was  to  turn  the  office  over] 
to  his  successful  competitor,  W.  J.  Hunting. 


Dr.  Arthur  Ayers,  secretary  of  the  Oak- 
land Board  of  Education,  a  graduate  of  the 
U.  C.  and  formerly  head  of  the  Science 
Department  of  the  Technical  High  School, 
died  of  influenza  on  December  30. 


Edgar  Hawley  Duval,  principal  of  the 
Kingsburg  Schools  for  many  years,  died 
from  the  effects  of  influenza  on  December 
31. 


One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  Edward 
Hyatt  was  to  rule  that  teachers  were  en- 
titled to  pay  when  schools  were  closed  on 
account  of  the  "flu"  epidemic,  but  were  not 
entitled  to  pay  if  they  were  absent  on 
account  of  their  personal  illness. 


The  Elko,  Nevada,  public  school  was 
destroyed  by  fire  December  30.  Loss 
$50,000,  insurance  $37,000. 


Supt.  C.  C.  Hughes  has  recommended  a 
raise  in  salary  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
Sacramento  school  department. 


Miss  Janet  Wade,  secretary  of  the  San 
Francisco  school  department  of  Junior  Red 
Cross  Auxiliary,  has  accomplished  a  won-: 
derful  work.  The  entire  school  depart- 
ment assisted,  and  the  manual  training 
department  furnished  many  useful  articles. 
The  Christmas  tree  at  the  Letterman  Hos- 
pital for  1,500  convalescent  soldiers  from 
overseas  was  one  of  the  notable  events. 
The  candy  was  furnished  for  the  tree  by 
the  five  cent  pledges  of  the  public  school 
children. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  had  as  its  quota  to  raise  for 
Red  Cross  purposes  $52,000.  The  amount 
raised  was  $124,554.65. 


J.  A.  Johnston,  warden  of  the  California 
State  Prison,  delivered  an  address  recently 
at  the  Ross  grammar  school  on  "The  Ideal 
Education,"  in  which  much,  and  appro- 
priate, emphasis  is  based  on  the  Spiritu- 
ality of  Faith. 


The  American  School  Peace  League  of- 
fers prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  "The 
League  of  Nations."  For  particulars  write 
to  Fannie  Fern  Andrews,  405  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


John    Edwards    Bray,    superintendent    of 
public   instruction   of  the  State  of  Nevada, 


Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  vacant  lots 
and  back  yards  for  the  home  gardens  of 
1919,  Judge  George  E.  Crothers,  garden 
director  for  the  State  Council  of  Defense, 
pointed  out  in  a  statement  recently  to 
children   and  their  parents. 

"To  get  ready  for  January  and  February 
rains  and  to  avoid  consumption  of  city 
water  at  local  rates,"  Judge  Crothers  said, 
"garden  makers  should  plow  or  spade  their 
plots  at  once." 

The  Judge  announced  that  copies  of  the 
government's  annual  on  home  gardens 
might  be  obtained   from   him   or  from   the 
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offices  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense  at 
the  Ferry  building. 


There  is  already  a  demand  for  men  who 
left  their  position  to  take  part  in  war 
activities.  Percy  R.  Davis,  who  was  re- 
cently mustered  out  of  the  army,  has 
opened  up  offices  in  Berkeley  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Coddington's  Teachers'  Agency. 
William  Maurice  Culp,  a  graduate  of  the 
U.  C,  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Men- 
docino County,  and  until  recently  in  the 
army  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing 
Company.  The  Silver,  Burdett  Company 
has  employed  C.  Eugene  Van  Deventer  for 
the  territory  of  Northern  California,  Ne- 
vada and  Utah.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  California  May,  '12  (B.L.), 
and  M.A.  degree  in  May,  '15;  1912-13  prin- 
cipal Franklin  grammar  school,  Merced, 
California;  1913-January,  '1915,  vice-prin- 
cipal of  San  Leandro  public  schools,  San 
Leandro,  California;  January,  1915-June, 
1915,  head  of  department  of  biology,  high 
school,  San  Rafael,  California;  1915-May, 
1918,  principal  of  high  school,  Sebastopol, 
California;  resigned  before  1918  term  com- 
pleted to  enter  army ;  enlisted  at  Camp  Fre- 
mont as  private ;  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Taylor,  Ky.,  and  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C, 
where  he  was  discharged  December  6  as  a 
Second  Lieutenant  in  the  61st  Field  Ar- 
tillery. 


Ex-Supt.  Maud  I.  Schroter  of  Trinity 
County  was  given  a  fine  reception  by  the 
Weaverville  people.  There  were  speeches 
by  Judge  Bartlett,  Father  P.  J.  McCarthy 
and  others,  and  the  Native  Daughters  pre- 
sented her  with  a  beautiful  brooch.  It  is 
reported  Miss  Schroter  will  study  law. 


JOTTINGS    OF  A   TRAVELING   BOOKMAN 
By  William  Maurice  Culp 

In  these  strange  times  the  educational  system 
of  the  State  is  going  through  a  real  storm  and 
stress  period. 

The  closing  and  organizing  of  schools,  the 
pall  that  was  hung  over  many  communities,  the 
breaking  off  and  resumption  of  studies,  the  mul- 
titudinous ways  in  which  educators  have  attempt- 
ed to  do  some  work  through  the  siege,  have  all 
led  to  apparent  confusion. 

This  last  flare-up  since  January  1st  has  in- 
creased the  hopelessness  of  the  case.  To  many 
minds  it  is  a  year  lost;  to  others,  more  opti- 
mistic, it  is  a  year  gained. 

It  is  a  year  lost  to  those  who  still  want  to  see 
the  whole  mass  of  stuff  that  crowds  the  curricu- 
lum hurled  at  the  student.  It  is  a  year  gained 
to  those  who  desire  a  couple  of  years  of  subject 
matter  cut  out  of  the  grammar  grades,  and  two 
more  added  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  high 
school. 

Superintendents  have  given  orders  that  on  the 
resumption  of  school  only  the  essential*  shall  be 
taught.  Classes  that  have  had  only  a  few  weeks 
are  ordered  to  cover  the  matter  in  half  the  time. 

The  schools  are  being  placed  on  the  war  emer- 
gency basis.  The  great  question  is,  "What  are 
the  essentials?"  That  question  has  about  as 
many  answers  as  there  are  teachers  in  the  State. 
But  more  good   may  come   out  of  it. 

Administrators  are  worrying  about  finances  for 
next  year.  The  attendance  is  so  low  that  it  will 
not  be  fair  to  base  apportionment  on  such  data. 
There  is  talk  that  the  State  Legislature  is  going 
to  decree  the  epidemic  an  "Act  of  God,"  and  to 
give  the  same  apportionment  of  moneys  as  last 
year.  To  many  this  would  not  be  fair,  for  the 
increase  in  a  large  number  of  schools  would  not 
be  taken  care  of.  They  think,  also,  it  is  pretty 
hard  on  the  Lord  to  decree  the  epidemic  an  act 
of  His. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Savage,  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of _  Colma,  is  as  genial  and  merry  as  ever.  After 
thirty  years  of  teaching  he  looks  fit  for  thirty 
years  more. 

Superintendent  E.  A.  Ruggles  of  Burlingame 
impresses  one  as  one  of  the  coming  big  educa- 
tors of  the  State.  The  way  he  handles  his  700 
youngsters  is   system  itself. 

The  teaching  of  arithmetic  through  the  use 
of  reasoning  or  by  reflex  action  is  a  question 
that  sends  Superintendent  George  W.  Hall  of 
San  Mateo  into  the  fourth  dimension.  He  appar- 
ently has  little  faith  in  teaching  arithmetic  by 
reasoning.  He  said  it  was  mighty  hard  to  prove 
that  one  plus  one  made  two.  Further,  when  you 
added  seven  and  eight  by  reflex  action,  you  al- 
most always  got  fifteen.  But  when  you  attempt- 
ed the  reasoning  process,  you  generally  began  by 
saying  seven  plus  seven  equals  fourteen,  plus 
one  equals  one,  and  the  bright  child  reasons  it 
out   sixteen    or   seventeen.      Selah. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Glascock  of  the  San  Mateo  High 
School  says  they  still  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
war,  with  five  men  instructors  still  gone.  With 
two  daylight  sessions  and  one  night  session,  the 
school  is  a   busy  place. 

San  Mateo  High  is  going  to  continue  to  play 
rugby  as   long  as   they  have   competitors. 

Miss  Anna  Belle  Bailey  of  San  Mateo  County 
Library  is  busy  organizing  her  work  in  regard 
to  the  thirteen  new  schools  that  have  just  come 
under  her  supervision. 

Miss  Elise  Northrup  of  the  Lawrence  School, 
San  Mateo,  feels  proud  of  the  fact  that  her  stu- 
dents have  been  up  and  coming  all  through  the 
influenza  epidemic  without  any  need  for  clos- 
ing  the   school. 

A  great  secondary  school  by  a  great  univer- 
sity, that  is  the  new  Palo  Alto  Union  High 
School.     But   more   of   that  later. 

Superintendent  Nichols  of  Palo  Alto  has  the 
making  of  what  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  United 
States'  most  famous   schools. 

Mr.  Jerome  O.  Cross,  superintendent  of  Fres- 
no, does  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  if 
none  of  their  teachers  in  war  service  want  to 
come  back.  He  said  it  was  not  a  question  of 
sentiment,  but  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Duvall,  principal  of  the  Columbia 
School,  Fresno,  is  going  to  revise  his  "Civil 
Government  for  California  Schools"  for  the  Harr 
Wagner   Publishing   Company. 

Denair  High  School,  under  the  principalship 
of  Walter  G.  Martin,  has  been  running  two  half- 
day  sessions  a  week  through  the  epidemic.  The 
students  have  been   doing  good  work. 

Mr.  Sheriffs,  superintendent  of  San  Jose,  said 
the  schools  would  not  open  till  April  and  per- 
haps not  then.  He  has  his  teachers  busy  con- 
densing the  subject  matter  to  be  given  on  re- 
suming school. 

Clovis  High  School,  under  Mr.  H.  Rode,  has 
been  running  on  the  correspondence  plan.  As- 
signments are  sent  out  twice  a  week  and  come 
in  seven  days  in  the  week.  I  dropped  in  on  one 
of  the  outsending  days.  It  reminded  me  some- 
what of  an  intellectual  cafetaria.  The  teachers 
sat  at  a  long  table  with  mimeographed  assign- 
ments. The  principal  read  off  the  menu  for  each 
student.  Each  teacher  dropped  his  tidbit  into 
the  middle  of  the  table,  then  spilled  the  letter- 
platter. 

Miss  Henrietta  Tuft  is  teaching  history  and 
physical  culture  in   Clovis  High  School. 

Mr.  T.  O.  Renfrow  of  Reedley  High  School 
has  just  been  elected  to  the  principalship  of 
Kingsbury  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  E. 
H.   Duval's   death. 

Sanger  High  School  has  had  about  four  weeks 
of  school  this  year.  Mr.  E.  G.  Thompson,  the 
principal,  has  been  having  correspondence  work 
done  through  the  school  session.  Many  of  his 
students,    he    feels,    have    been    benefited    by    it. 
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War 
Words 


Boche  Escadrille 
Petain  Camouflage 
Blighty  Bolsheviki 
Ace  Tank  Anzac 
Air  Hole  Zeebrugge 
Barrage 
Fourth  Arm 


and   hundreds   more    have   been   added  to 

webster's 
New  International 

|  DICTIONARY.  For  the  first  time  you  can 
find  authoritative  answers  to  your  questions 
about  all  these  new  terms. 

Facts  are  demanded  as  never  before.     Exact 
information   is   indispensable. 

And  never  before  was  the 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
so  urgently  needed  in  school 
work ;  never  before  was  it 
procurable  at  a  price  so 
relatively  low. 

Regular  and  India- 
Paper  Editions. 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages.     Free  to  teachers  a  new  booklet, 
Use  of  the  Dictionary-Games  with  the  Dictionary." 

G.  &   C.  Merriam    Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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School   will   commence   again   January  27. 

Sanger  has  a  magnificent  plant,  capable  of 
handling  three  times  the  present  number  of  stu- 
dents. Mr.  Thompson  says  that  since  the  war 
stopped,    Sanger    has    commenced    to    boom. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Warner  of  Fresno  High  School,  the 
best  known  athletic  director  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  is  still  on  the  job. 


Mr.  F.  M.  Fulstone,  head  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Fresno  High  School,  is  now 
a  full-fledged  barrister.  He  teaches  in  the  day- 
time and  works  up  cases  at  night.  A  teacher 
has  to  be  a  lawyer  in  these  times  to  know  where 
he   is   at. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Newell,  head  of  the  history  depart- 
ment of  Fresno  High  School,  feels  that  history 
teaching  is  going  to  be  a  real  job  as  soon  as 
the   Peace   Congress   gets  busy. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Schneider,  principal  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  at  Hughson,  has  been  running  his 
school    on   the   individual   plan    of   instruction. 

Newman  High  School,  under  Mr.  E.  P.  Halley, 
was  running  full  blast  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
schools   of   Stanislaus    county   were   shut   up. 

Newman  has  a  grammar  school  of  over  400 
children  under  Miss  Jasine   Nelson. 

Mr.  Frank  F.  Otto,  principal  of  Hugson  High 
School,  has  been  running  his  school  on  the  in- 
dividual  recitation    plan. 


I  found  Coalinga  under  war-time  "flu"  condi- 
tions. "Flu"  victims  were  under  quarantine. 
The  new  and  yet  unused  intermediate  high  school 
building  was  being  used  as  a  hospital. 

The  epidemic  came  just  as  they  were  going 
to  move  in.  They  tore  up  the  seats  and  made 
a  hospital  of  it. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Geer,  principal  of  the  high  school, 
was  in  quarantine.  He  had  recovered  from  the 
influenza  and  was  able  to  talk  on  his  front 
porch.  Coalinga  is  not  going  to  open  her 
schools  until  she  can  do  so  without  having  to 
wear  masks. 


UAl/t   n88llhy,  Strong)    used  MuriM  Eye  Remedy 
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Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  PhyBlciani  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Byes  that  Need 
Care.    Try  It  In  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Byes— No  Smarting— 


'  Just  Bye  Comfort.     Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist^accept  no 

i  Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free. 

MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chlcoeo,    Ilk, 
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THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


[By  Selina  Bunion 


JUST'  A  REMARK 
Along  with  the  joy  that  fills  our  hearts 
at  the  victory  of  right  over  the  blind  forces 
of  might  in  the  colossal  European  struggle 
recently  ended,  there  comes  more  earnest 
thought  than  ever  before  as  to  the  true  na- 
ture and  aim  of  the  great  power  of  democ- 
racy in  whose  name  we  have  triumphed. 
The  marvelous  achievements  of  our  peo- 
ple, both  over-seas  and  at  home,  in  the  com- 
paratively short  time  in  which  we  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  struggle,  prove  be- 
yond all  question  that  our  American  insti- 
tutions, the  home,  the  church,  the  school, 
the  business  life,  and  governmental  ideals, 
are  sound  and  sane  and  true.  We  know 
that  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the  wonderful 
spirit  of  the  Great  Melting  Pot  has  done 
vital  work.  We  know  that  "beyond  the 
tragedy  of  a  world  at  strife  we  have  seen 
the  powers  of  darkness  put  to  flight,"  and 
we  feel  sure  that  out  of  the  wisdom,  the 
high  seriousness  and  integrity  of  character 
of  those  who  sit  at  the  Great  Peace  Con- 
ference, the  morning  will  indeed  break,  and 
there  shall  come  Freedom's  crowning  hour 
for  all  oppressed  peoples. 

However,  we  must  not  rest  content  jn  the 
thought  of  what  has  been  done.  We  must 
be  keenly  alive  to  our  own  great  needs  of 
the  present  and  the  tfuture.  It  has  cer- 
tainly been  proved  that  we  need  much  bet- 
ter physical  training  than  we  have  ever 
yet  had.  This  department  in  our  schools 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  properly  trained 
physicians.  Our  young  people  should  learn 
how  to  breathe,  to  stand,  to  walk,  and  to 
sit  properly.  They  should  learn  proper  food 
combinations  and  physical  habits,  as  well. 
as  all  other  things  necessary  to  secure  a 
sound  body  which  shall  be  a  fit  instrument 
for  a  sound  mind  and  character. 

We  would  not  abate  any  sane,  wise  and 
wholesome  effort  along  any  practical  voca- 
tional lines,  but  let  us  not  hoe  our  potatoes 
so  hard  that  we  cannot  see  the  angel  hov- 
ering just  above  our  heads.  Let  us  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  have  a  National  Depart- 
ment of  Education  placed  in  competent  and 
fearless  hands,  that  our  efforts  may  be  uni-" 
fied  and  standardized ;  that  the  laws  of  psy- 
chology and  pedagogy  may  be  applied  to 
the  selection  of  suitable  material  for  our 
courses  of  study,  and  that  competent  peo- 
ple shall  select  our  textbooks. 

It  is  an  infinite  pity  that  so  many  young 
people  graduate  from  our  high  school  with- 
out knowing  mure  of  the  vital,  fundamental 
truths  of  the  history  of  the  world,  more  of 
literature  and  biography,  for  these  are  the 
great  subjects  which  teach  concretely  the 
aspirations  and  ideals  of  the  human  race. 

We  must  realize,  also,  that  the  appall- 
ingly large  number  of  illiterates  within  our 
borders  must  be  educated  so  that  they  may 
understand  and  be  loyal  to  the  principles  of 
■  air  government.  It  is  those  elements  of 
our  social  and  business  life  who,  well  know- 


ing that  they  do,  yet  heartlessly  seek  only 
their  own  interests  at  the  evnov.se  of  all 
others. 

We  should  have  groups  of  intelligent,  in- 
corruptible individuals  who  will  investigate 
the  causes  of  I.  W.  W.'ism  and  of  all  labor 
and  social  disorders,  and  find  a  way  to  erad- 


icate the  ills  by  striking  at  the  roots  of  the 
difficulties. 

Pet  us  hope  and  work  for  the  kind  of 
education  throughout  the  entire  world  in 
which  the  terms,  liberty,  fraternity,  equal- 
ity and  democracy,  may  not  be  mere  empty 
phrases,  but  great,  vital  realities.  Then 
will  "the  war-drum  throb  no  longer,"  the 
battle  flags  will  all  be  furled,  and  "man  to 
man  the  world  o'er  shall  brothers  be,"  in- 
deed. EMILY  Z.  CRAIG, 

Oakland  Technical  High  School. 

January  6,  1919. 

The  following  letter  from  the  National 
League  of  Teachers'  Associations  has  been 
received  for  endorsement  by  the  classroom 
teachers'  clubs  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  measures  proposed  for  endorsement 
have  already  been  approved  by  the  Oak- 
land School  Woman's  Club  and  are  to  be 
brought  before  the  Alameda  club,  the 
Grade  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  of  Berkeley. 

"League  of  Teachers'  Associations, 

"Headquarters,   232    Century   Building, 
"Denver,  Colo.,  Nov.  25,  1918. 
"To  the  Presidents  and  Members  of  the  Af- 
filiated Clubs. 

"Dear  Friends:  War  is  over,  but  the  im- 
petus "to  do"  given  by  the  great  conflict 
must  be  conserved.  The  zeal  and  effort 
put  forth  in  war  work  should  now  be  used 
for  domestic  progress.  Trade  and  commer- 
cial construction  are  beginning  to  absorb 
the  minds  of  the  industrial  and  business 
world,  and  political  reconstruction  is  mov- 
ing so  rapidly  that  republics  are  springing 
up  in  Europe  as  rapidly  as  mushrooms  after 
a  rain. 

"Foreseeing  this  reconstruction  era,  edu- 
cational leaders  began  some  time  ago  a 
campaign  for  the  reorganization  of  school 
work.  Democracy  has  become  the  watch- 
word of  the  twentieth  century,  and  if  de- 
mocracy is  to  be  the  keynote  of  the  new  ed- 
ucation, the  educational  system  must  be 
made  democratic. 

"That  our  school  system  has  not  been 
based  on  democratic  principles  is  patent  to 
all.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  force 
has  never  had  any  share  in  shaping  the  pol- 
icy of  the  public  schools.  The  first  require- 
ment of  a  teacher  has  been  a  broad  educa- 
tion. To  teach  the  first  grade  she  must 
pass  an  examination  in  from  ten  to  four- 
teen subjects.  She  is  expected  to  spend 
years  in  training  to  think,  but  the  nature 
of  the  system  of  which  she  is  a  part  forbids. 


or  at  least  never  encourages,  the  expression 
of  her  thoughts.  We,  the  teaching  body, 
who,  by  virtue  of  our  position,  are  nearest 
to  the  child,  upon  whom  depends  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  every  project  introduced, 
have  no  part  in  educational  initiative.  Put 
down  in  black  and  white,  it  seems  incred- 
ible, but  it  is  true. 

"This  condition  may  have  been  partly  our" 
fault  in  the  past,  but  it  can  never  be  laid 
on  our  shoulders  again.  We  have  heard 
the  call  of  the  times  and  the  organizations 
of  teachers  is  our  reply.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  what  these  organizations 
have  done  for  us  as  teachers ;  that  is  for 
individual  organizations.  It  is  for  the  league 
to  show  what  organization  will  do  for  the 
pupil  and  the  system.  It  is  our  duty  to 
come  out  of  our  shells,  whether  they  be 
shells  of  indifference  or  shells  of  fear,  or 
shells  of  shame  of  being  teachers  (there  are 
a  few  such,  but,  thanks  be,  they  are  few 
and  getting  fewer)  ;  whatever  the  shell  is, 
drop  it.  Let  us  come  out  and  ask  to  be  al- 
lowed a  share  in  this  great  eri..~~ ^onal  re- 
construction, by  being  allowed  to  sit  at  the 
edge  of  the  council,  if  not  in  it. 

"Radical  changes  are  needed  if  teaching 
is  to  be  a  profession  for  teachers  of  second- 
ary and  elementary  schools  as  well  as  for 
those  engaged  in  higher  education.  We 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  present  our 
views  and  to  ask  for  help  in  securing  nec- 
essary changes  in  raising  the  teacher's  stat- 
us. We  may  secure  these  in  two  ways- 
through  the  league  and  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association. 

"I  put  the  league  first,  for  that  is  ours.1 
Through  it  we  hope  to  express  ourselves, 
to  work  out  problems  of  common  interest 
to  all  teachers  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  do  this  we  must  stand  together, 
we  must  have  definite  aims  and  we  must 
work  until  we  get  them. 

"Dr.  Strayer  and  the  Secretary,  Dr.  J. 
W.  Crabtree,  are  friends  of  the  League 
and  active  for  the  principles  for  which 
the  League  stands :  They  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  make  the  N.  E.  A.  a  demo- 
cratic, good-for-all  organization  if  we  meet 
them  half  way.  Let  me  cite  one  instance. 
In  one  of  the  large  cities,  strange  to  say, 
the  teachers  were  asking  for  increase  of 
salary.  In  answer  to  an  appeal  addressed 
to  Dr.  Strayer  and  Dr.  Crabtree  they  wrote 
letters  in  the  teachers'  behalf  which  proved 
big  factors  in  securing  the  desired  schedule. 
"I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  see  that 
every  one  of  our  members  understands  the 
importance  of  becoming  members  of  the 
N.  E.  A*,  and  of  helping  to  finance  the  new 
and  great  work  which  the  N.  E.  A.  is 
undertaking  in  our  behalf.  See  your  super- 
intendent and  learn  whether  he  will  launch 
a  drive  for  the  entire  system  of  schools. 
In  this  way  you  will  help  the  League  in  its 
effort  for  recognition.  The  League  of 
Teachers'  Associations  is  what  the  indi- 
vidual organizations  make  it.  As  your 
representative,  my  one  effort  shall  be  to 
carry  out  your  wishes  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hasten  the  time  when  classroom  teachers 
shall  come  into  their  own. 

"Very  sincerely  yours, 

"SALLIE  HILL,  President." 
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Coddington  Teachers  Agency 

(New   Name   Adopted   September    1,    1918) 

9  Mr.  R.  W.  Coddington  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Coddington  established   a   Teachers'  Agency    in    Los    Angeles,    January    1,    1907. 
They  are  still  proprietors  and  managers  of  this  Teachers'  Agency. 

•I  Since  September  1st,  1918,  however,  a  new  name  has  been  in  use — Coddington  Teachers'   Agency — under   which   title    their 
former  policies   will  be   continued. 

Same  Service — Same  Location — Same  Telephone 

§  Patrons  and  friends  will  please  note  that  the  Los  Angeles  office    address    is    not    changed — 533    Citizen's    National    Bank 
Building — nor  is  there  any  change  in  the  Telephone — 14531 — in  use  twelve  years. 
<I  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Coddington   announce  the  opening  of 

BERKELEY    OFFICES 

in  charge  of  Mr.  Percy  R.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Herta  C.  Davis,  in  the  Berkeley  Bank  Building.     The  telephone  number  is   Berk- 
eley 350. 

<I  Complete  sets  of  credentials  are  on  file  in  the  Los  Angeles  office  and  are  available  for  the  new  branch.     Personal  acquaint- 
ance with  these  teachers,  and  with  California  requirements  and   conditions   makes   it   possible   to  render  valuable   service   to 
schools  in  need  of  teachers. 
<I  Careful  and  prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  all  communications,  whether  from  teachers  or  employers. 

LOS     ANGELES  BERKELEY 

533  Citizen's  National  Bank  Bldg.   Telephone  14531  Berkeley  Bank  Building.    Telephone  Berkeley  350 

Coddington  Teachers  Agency 

(New   Name   Adopted    September    1.    1918) 


GRADE    TEACHERS    DISCUSS    PROPOSED 
SCHOOL  LEGISLATION 

(a)  Mr.  Will  C.  Wood,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  met  the  members  of  the  executive  board  and 
the  legislative  committees  of  each  of  the  four  clubs  com- 
prising the  bay  section  of  the  National  League  of  Teach- 
ers' Federations  at  Hotel  Oakland,  Wednesday  _  evening, 
January  IS,  to  discuss  with  them  impending  bills  in  school 
legislation.  Mrs.  Grace  Hillyard,  president  of  the  Berke- 
ley  Grade   Teachers'   organization,   presided. 

(b)  Mr.  Wood  stated  that  since  the  war  has  brought 
home  the  absolute  necessity  for  larger  educational  oppor- 
tunities, the  legislature  appreciates  as  never  before  the 
growing  school  needs,  and  is  favorable  to  educational  re- 
forms,   providing   the   program   presented   is    reasonable. 

He  said  that  the  two  most  important  educational  bills 
are  those  introduced  by  Mrs.  Anna  Saylor  of  Berkeley. 
One  provides  for  an  increase  in  the  apportionment  of  the 
State  for  elementary  purposes  from  fifteen  dollars  to  sev- 
enteen dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  pupil,  on  average  daily 
attendance. 

(c)  The  second  provides  that  every  county  must  raise 
at  least  six  hundred  dollars  per  teacher,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  raised  by  the  State.  Statistics  were  cited  to  show 
that  the  public  school  is  the  most  economical  institution 
in  California.  In  1881  the  sum  of  $1,797,000  was  appro- 
priated for  education,  while  other  state  expenses  amounted 
to  $4,530,000.  In  1910  the  sum  spent  for  education  was 
$5,218,000,  other  state  expenses  having  risen   to   $18,753,000. 

(d)  The  state  is  not  allowing  any  more  money  per  pu- 
pil in  the  elementary  schools  than  it  was  contributing  in 
1881.  In  1917  the  state  contributed  $16.59.  In  1881  the 
state  contributed  $16.90  per  pupil.  These  figures  show 
that  money  spent  for  education  has  not  kept  pace  with 
other  state   expenditures. 

(e)  Some  changes  in  the  teachers'  retirement  salary  are 
to  be  considered  to  safeguard  the  funds  against  bankruptcy, 
which  experts  declare  is  inevitable  under  its  preset  stand- 
ing. Mr.  Wood  urged  that  no  legislation  be  enacted  at 
present,  as  there  is  no  immediate  danger  to  the  fund,  and 
that  a  careful  study  should  be  given  the  subject  before 
any    amendments   be   proposed. 

A  bill  providing  for  complete  registration  of  all  minors 
is  to  be  presented.  This  is  a  very  important  bill,  because 
heretofore  there  has  been  no  substantial  basis  for  compul- 
sory attendance.  It  will  also  prove  valuable  for  determin- 
ing the  school  needs  of  afflicted  minors.  At  present  we 
have  no  adequate  means  of  finding  out  even  the  number 
of   such    afflicted   minors    of   school    age. 

Because  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza,  which  has  closed 
so  many  schools  throughout  the  state,  school  moneys  can- 
not be  apportioned  on  attendance  during  the  present  school 
year.  An  emergency  bill  will  be  introduced  which  pro- 
vides that  attendance  for  the  present  school  year  be  reck- 
oned   by   the    average   increase   of   the    last    three    years. 

Mr.  Wood  urged  that  the  federation  endorse  the  Hoke 
Smith  bill  now  pending  in  Congress.  "The  nation  has 
awakened  to  the  necessity  for  a  more  efficient  educational 
program,"  he  said.  "No  one  should  fail  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  federal  backing  of  schools.  With  such  aid 
the  states  can  hope  to  afford  such  schools  as  an  intelligent 
American   public   has    a   right   to   expect." 


The  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  great 
American.  He  was  not  a  great  leader  of  men 
in  the  sense  that  some  men  are  leaders.  He  was 
a  fighter  of  evil.  The  great  irrigation  systems 
of  the  West,  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  recon- 
structed social  order  are  largely  due  to  his  ini- 
tiative. He  led  the  simple  life  and  his  love  for 
his  children  and  home  will  ever  be  an  example 
for  true  Americans. 


The  Butte  County  Board  of  Education,  under 
direction  of  Mrs.  Pearle  Rutherford,  superin- 
tendent, is  asking  for  bids  for  janitor  supplies, 
furniture  and  apparatus  for  the  county  schools. 
Bids  must  be  in  by  February  1st,  1919. 


INDIVIDUAL   INSTRUCTION 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  describe 
briefly  the  experience  of  the  Redondo  Beach 
city  schools  during  the  present  epidemic  of 
Spanish  influenza  with  a  system  of  individ- 
ual instruction  as  organized  by  Dr.  Frederic 
Burk  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School. 

We  realize  that  throughout  the  country 
many  school  buildings  are  closed  and  work 
remains  at  a  standstill  because  teachers  and 
school  officials  do  not  realize  that  a  sys- 
tem of  individual  instruction,  which  will 
produce  excellent  results,  has  already  been 
perfected  and  can  be  put  into  practice  with- 
in twenty-four  hours. 

The  system  consists  of  a  series  of  self- 
instruction  bulletins  designated  by  numbers 
from  one  to  eighty-three,  each  dealing  with 
certain  definite  subjects — for  example,  No. 
51  is  a  tablet  in  grammar  covering  analy- 
sis, nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives  and  ad- 
verbs. No.  29,  a  tablet  in  arithmetic  cover- 
ing percentage ;  No.  12,  a  review  course 
in  American  history.  These  tablets  or  bul- 
letins are  intended  to  supplement  the  reg- 
uler  state  textbooks  and  contain  unique 
methods  for  checking,  reviewing  and  mas- 
tering the  subject. 

The  week  following  the  adoption  of  these 
bulletins  as  supplementary  books  by  the 
Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Education, 
they  were  distributed  to  the  pupils  of  the 
Redondo  Beach  city  schools  by  the  teach- 
ers who  were  then  attempting  to  continue 
their  work  by  correspondence  and  personal 
visitation.  At  that  time  our  school  was 
closed,  although  not  more  than  ten  per  cent 
of  our  pupils  were  absent  because  of  ill- 
ness. We  were  determined  that  the  clos- 
ing of  the  school  building  should  not  stop 
education  at  Redondo  Beach. 

The  pupils  and  parents  found  in  these 
bulletins  something  definite,  simple  and  in- 
teresting. They  were  instructed  to  follow 
directions,  complete  the  exercises  indicated 
and  return  the  books  to  the  teachers  for 
correction.  In  case  of  errors  supplementary 
exercises  were  to  be  performed.  If  no  er- 
rors were  found,  all  supplementary  exer- 
cises were  to  be  omitted. 

Almost   immediately   the   interest   began. 


The  pupils  entered  into  their  work  with 
the  spirit  of  the  playground;  some  at  rapid 
speed,  others  at  a  moderate  rate.  Pupils 
recovering  from  influenza  were  sending  for 
their  books,  and  those  who  seldom  really 
mastered  anything,  actually  began  to  make 
progress. 

By  the  end  of  one  week  our  teachers  were 
completely  overwhelmed  by  the  insistence 
of  the  pupils  and  the  mass  of  work  to  be 
corrected.  Some  pupils  were  working  even- 
ings and  Sundays  in  spite  of  teachers'  ad- 
vice to  go  more  slowly.  This  condition  was 
rapidly  growing  worse  until  we  were  oblig- 
ed last  Monday  to  call  in  all  bulletins. 

Influenza  conditions  now  are  such  that 
the  health  officer  will  permit  us  to  meet 
our  pupils  in  groups  of  twelve.  According- 
ly, we  have  divided  the  pupils  of  each  room 
into  two  or  three  groups,  limiting  each  pu- 
pil to  thirty  minutes  a  day  of  individual 
study  upon  each  bulletin  issued.  This  en- 
ables the  teacher  to  give  the  necessary  oral 
instruction,  to  correct  the  exercises,  and  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  system. 

This  system  of  "pupils'  self-instruction" 
has  been  in  use  only  a  few  weeks,  but  the 
results  are  most  encouraging.  The  teach- 
ers say:  "Our  pupils  are  mastering  the 
fundamentals  better  than  previously."  "My 
pupils  will  easily  make  their  grade."  "With 
these  books  the  pupils  see  the  goal  and 
know  when  they  reach  it."  "Greater  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance."  "No  problem 
in  discipline." 

The  one  great  difficulty  that  is  likely  to 
be  met  in  attempting  to  introduce  this  sys- 
tem is  the  limited  supply  of  these  bulletins 
on  hand  at  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School.  However,  if  the  school  officials  of 
the  State  could  realize  what  this  system  of 
instruction  would  mean  to  teachers  and  pu- 
pils where  influenza  has  interrupted  regu- 
lar school  work,  and  what  its  introduction 
would  mean  to  the  cause  of  education  gen- 
erally, some  plan  might  be  devised  whereby 
this  system  could  come  into  general  use. 

We  most  heartily  endorse  Dr.  Burk's 
plan  of  individual  instruction  and  recom- 
mend an  investigation  by  all  who  may  be 
interested.  C.  A.  LANGWORTHY, 

District  Superintendent. 

Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 
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High   School   Building,    Red   Bluff,   Cal.      Paul  G.  Ward,   Principal.     W.   H.   Weeks,  Architect, 
75   Post    Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 


Gymnasium   and   Manual   Training  Buildings,  built   by  Pupils   of  the    Red   Bluff   High   School. 


THE  RED  BLUFF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Red  Bluff  High  School  District  has 
just  spent  $115,000  during  the  last  three 
years  in  the  development  of  a  beautiful  and 
a  workable  high  school  plant. 

The  plant  consists  of  one  large  building 
and  two  smaller  ones,  one  a  gymnasium  and 
one  a  manual  training  building. 

The  main  building  is  modern  in  every 
respect.  Its  laboratories,  for  cooking,  sew- 
ing, physics,  chemistry,  biology,  bookkeep- 
ing, typing,  etc.,  are  the  best  that  careful 
investigation  and  money  could  provide.  Its 
locker  systems,  its  kitchenette,  its  luncheon 
and  recreation  and  rest  rooms,  its  beautiful 
auditorium,  seating  800  people,  with  an  ade- 
quate stage  and  a  fine  moving  picture  out- 
fit, all  of  these  and  other  features  make  up 
a  building  of  which  the  Red  Bluff  people 
are  justly  proud. 

The  manual  training  work  of  the  Red 
Bluff  High  School  has  been  prominent  and 
practical.  The  gym  and  the  manual  train- 
ing building  were  built  by  the  boys  of  the 
manual  training  department. 

The  materials  for  the  gym  cost  $5000. 
The  school  drew  up  the  plans.  The  boys 
did  all  of  the  w..rk  of  construction,  except 
putting  "ii  the  outside  coat  of  asbestos  ce- 
ment and  the  Outside  layer  of  asbestos  roof- 
ing.    'Mi  is  a  maple  playing  floor  of 

llerii  to  acmmodate  an 
audience  of  700,  together  with  showers. 
dre  ers,  etc. 

The  materials  for  the  manual  training 
building  cost  $7000,  and,  as  with  the  gym, 
the  boys  did  all  of  the  work. 

Mr.   E.    !■'..    Biddal,  the  able  and  efficient 


manual  training  teacher,  was  in  direct  su- 
pervision of  this  work  of  construction. 

The  school  is  giving  course  in  carpentry, 
wood  turning,  forge,  foundry,  machine  lathe 
and  automobile  construction  and  repair,  to- 
gether with  a  four  years'  course  in  draught- 
ing. The  automobile  and  machine  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  practical  machine  and 
garage  man,  Mr.  J.  J.  Hammer,  who  for 
fifteen  years  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Red 
Bluff  foundry  and  machine  shop. 

At  this  time  the  boys  of  the  school  are 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  three  double 
tennis  courts.  These  courts  have  a  four- 
inch  base  of  concrete,  which  is  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a  layer  of  asphalt  and  sand. 
Every  able-bodied  boy  in  school  is  doing 
his  share  of  work  in  the  construction  of 
these  courts.  The  only  outside  help  em- 
ployed is  the  hauling  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
and  one  man  to  run  the  cement  mixer.  The 
boys  leveled  the  courts,  built  and  placed  the 
concrete  forms  and  have  already  poured 
and  leveled  about  half  of  the  concrete  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  16,756  square  feet  of 
surface.  The  courts  when  finished  will  be 
inferior  to  none  in  the  State. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  high  school 
work,  the  school  has  developed  a  first-class 
band  of  twenty-five  pieces  and  an  orches- 
tra of  about  the  same  size.  The  boys  are 
organized  into  two  companies  of  high 
school  cadets,  and  every  girl  in  school  is 
taking  a  three  months'  course  in  first  aid. 
The  whole  school  has  been  giving  two  hours 
per  week,  outside  of  the  regular  school  pro- 
gram, to  war  work,  and  in  other  ways  the 
Red  Bluff  High  School  is  keeping  abreast 
of  these  just  moving  times. 


NO    DISMISSAL    OF    TEACHERS    EX- 
CEPT  FOR   CAUSE 
By  Mark  Keppel 

The  school  system  of  the  City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco  has  the  unique  and  splen- 
did position  of  a  department  whose  teach- 
ers may  not  be  dismissed  except  for  cause. 

All  the  remainder  of  California  employs 
its  teachers  on  a  yearly  basis,  and  any" 
teacher  is  subject  to  dismissal  at  the  end 
of  any  year,  if  prior  to  June  10th  the  school 
board  notifies  the  teacher  "that  his  services 
will  not  be  required  for  the  next  school 
year,"  and  gives  such  notice  in  the  legal 
way. 

Theoretically,  teachers  have  security  of 
tenure  during  good  behavior,  but,  actually, 
they  have  nothing  of  the  kind.  Their  ten- 
ure is  insecure  and  may  be  terminated  by 
the  wilful  whim  of  a  school'  board. 

Prior  to  permanent  employment  termin- 
able only  for  cause,  there  should  be  a  pro- 
bationary period.  The  length  of  this  pe- 
riod is  a  matter  of  dispute.  Probably  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty-six  school  months  of  actual 
teaching  should  be  long  enough  to  satisfy 
ninety  per  cent  of  those  interested.  During 
that  period  dismissal  should  follow  under 
present  rules.  Thereafter  dismissal  should 
be  made  only  for  cause  and  only  after  a 
public  hearing;  and  the  dismissed  teacher 
should  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  a  school 
court  whose  decision  should  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  board  and  the  appellant. 

This  tenure  should  prevail  in  every  school 
district.  It  should  not  be  denied  to  any 
school  district.  One-teacher  schools  need 
it  more  than  do  larger  schools,  because  one- 
teacher  schools  are  the  greatest  sufferers 
from  changing  of  teachers. 

The  probationary  period  of  employment 
should  run  whether  the  thirty-six  months  of 
teaching  is  bad  in  one  district  or  in  several. 
The  last  twelve  months  should  be  in  the 
schools  of  California. 

The  legal  cause  or  causes  for  which  a 
dismissal  might  be  made  should  be  stated 
in  the  tenure  law.  They  should  be  ample 
enough  to  rid  the  schools  of  any  unworthy 
person.  They  should  serve  as  a  stimulus 
for  self-government  to  every  teacher. 

It  is  an  easy  task  to  frame  a  permanent 
tenure  law,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  provide 
for  dismissals  without  doing  any  injustice. 
The  causes  named  in  the  present  law  are 
"unfitness,  incompetence,  violation  of  rules." 
These  causes  are  broadlay  inclusive  and 
are  enough,  perhaps,  if  "violation  of  rules" 
be  changed  to  read  "intentional  violation 
of  reasonable  rules." 

Teaching  ought  to  be  a  profession.  It 
can  not  become  such  as  long  as  the  tenure 
of  teachers  is  subject  to  the  wilful  whim  of 
the  majority  of  any  board  of  trustees  or 
board  of  education. 

In  every  case  there  should  be  a  public 
hearing,  unless  the  accused  waives  such  a 
hearing. 

The  right  of  appeal  to  a  school  court 
should  be  guaranteed  to  each  dismissed 
teacher. 

The  school  court  of  appeals  should  con- 
sist of  three  persons,  viz.,  one  chosen  by 
the  appellant,  one  chosen  by  the  board,  and 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
decision  of  this  court  should  be  final  and 
binding  upon  the  appellant  and  the  district. 

The  need  for  permanent  tenure  is  imper- 
ative. Every  friend  of  education  should 
demand  it;  teachers  should  fight  for  it; 
and  the  legislature  of  1919  should  provide  it. 
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BEACON    NEWS    COLUMN! 

Mr.  Wagner  has  informed  us  that  every 
County  and  City  Superintendent  in  Cali- 
fornia has  subscribed  for  The  Western 
Journal  of  Education  for  another  year  and 
suggests  that  it  might  be  well  therefore 
to  place  something  in  this  column  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  county  and  city  superin- 
tendents. 

Not  a  bad  suggestion ! 

We  imagine  that  the  thought  uppermost 
in  the  mind  of  every  superintendent  in  the 
State  is — how  can  the  schools  under  my 
direction  now  accomplish  the  work  laid 
out  for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  and  overcome  the  loss  brought  upon 
us  by  the  enforced  vacation? 

Some  answer  this  question  in  one  way, 
some  in  another.  Many  will  answer  it  by 
the  purchase  of  well  selected  books  for 
home  study  and  additional  help  for  both 
pupil  and  teacher  so  that  the  work  of  both 
may  not  scatter  but  be  purposeful  from 
morning  till  night. 

About  the  only  excuse  after  all  for  a 
school  book  is  that  it  is  a  time-saver.  Did 
you  ever  listen  to  a  man  who  probably 
knew  a  great  deal  about  his  subject  and 
who  wanted  to  tell  you  much  in  a  few 
minutes,  speak  without  notes  and  without 
much  definite  preparation  for  the  talk  he 
was  giving? 

Then  did  you  go  home  and  try  to  sum 
up  what  the  fellow  had  on  his  mind  and 
was  trying  to  put  over  to  you? 

If  you,  like  most  of  us,  have  had  this 
experience  you  know  how  blank  is  the 
mind  of  the  average  child  after  leaving 
the  room  of  a  teacher  who  has  not  organ- 
ized her  work  properly  or  is  working  with 
inadequate  materials.  With  twice  as  much 
as  usual  to  accomplish  between  now  and 
June,  such  teacher  will  be  hurried  and  con- 
fused unless  properly  helped. 

"But" — you  say — "surely  you  are  not  ad- 
vocating the  purchase  of  more  supplement- 
ary books  which  our  school  children  must 
'go  through'  before  the  year's  work  is  fin- 
ished ;  that  would  simply  add  to  our  troub- 
les and  increase  our  burdens;  if  we  can  get 
our  pupils  so  that  they  can  pass  an  exam- 
ination on  the  State  texts  before  the  end 
of  the  school  year  we  shall  be  doing  well?" 

Of  course,  if  your  sole  aim  is  to  pass  ex- 
aminations on  State  texts  anything  that 
you  will  find  mentioned  in  the  Beacon 
News  Column  at  any  time  would  probably 
be  superfluous.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  your  aim  is  to  teach  the  great  subject 
of  geography,  for  instance,  you  can  save 
time  by  furnishing  your  schools  with  the 
latest  and  most  beautifully  illustrated  book 
on  the  subject — Frye's  New  Geography, 
Book  One.  Glenn  County  has  a  large  sup- 
ply and  is  saving  time  and  the  taxpayers' 
money  by  their  use.  Several  other  Cali- 
fornia counties  and  cities  are  doing  the 
same. 

'  San  Francisco  is  saving  time  and  money 
by  the  use  of  many  hundreds  of  copies  of 
the  Wentworth-Smith-Shiels'  Arithmetics 
by  Grades,  Books  I-VIII.  So  is  Los  An- 
geles, Fresno,  Kern,  Merced,  and  many 
other  counties. 

How  does  the  use  of  these  arithmetics 
save  time  and  money.  They  save  the  time 
of  both  teacher  and  pupil  if  a  set  is  placed 
in  the  proper  grade  so  that  the  necessary 
problems  for  drill  may  be  furnished  the 
pupil  without  dictation  and  without  hours 
spent     in     selecting    proper    examples    and 


placing  them  on  the  blackboard  to  be 
copied.  The  time  of  both  pupil  and  teach- 
er is  worth  money  these  days,  as  every 
taxpayer  or  non-taxpayer  knows.  When 
teachers  had  more  time  it  was  possible  if 
not  economical  for  them  to  prepare  sup- 
plemental work  themselves,  but  now  when 
time  is  precious  they  must  have  the  help 
they  need  in  the  school  room  in  the  way 
of  equipment  if  they  are  to  get  the  de- 
sired results.  This  means  that  they  must 
have  good  supplementary  books  and  plenty 
of  them. 

Primary  teachers  will  tell  you  that  much 
time  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  The  Beacon 
Method,  or  that  better  results  are  obtained 
with  half  the  work  if  you  will  give  them 
the  Beacon  charts  and  readers.  Read  what 
they  say: 

From  EUREKA. — "After  using  the  "Beacon 
Method  of  Teaching  Reading  for  two  years,  I 
am  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  before  that 
we  are  using  'the  simplest  possible  way'  for  the 
mastery  of  word  forms,  and  because  we  are 
using  this  key,  we  are  more  quickly  and  easily 
getting  the  thought  from  the  printed  page.  Vis- 
itors from  different  places  who  have  heard  our 
children  read  recently  have  been  loud  in  their 
praises  of  the  splendid  expression  and  ease  in 
thought  getting  and  giving  which  they  show  in 
their  reading.  The  children  who  have  learned 
word  mastery  as  these  children  have,  would 
never  think  of  going  to  the  teacher  with  fingers 
on  words  with  the  time-worn  question,  'What's 
that  word,  teacher?'  because  they  have  gained 
independent  power  in  mastery  of  form  to  such 
a  degree  that  such  a  silly  unpedagogical  habit 
is  no  longer  thought  of.  The  little  boy  who 
said:  'Aw,  shoot!  If  it  wasn't  for  the  words  I 
could  read  it  all  right,'  certainly  spoke  truly  of 
the  necessity  of  the  power  of  word  mastery  first. 
'The  proof  of  the  pudding' — you  know  the  rest. 
I  have  repeatedly  tested  these  children  in  vari- 
ous ways  and  have  heard  them  tested  by  others' 
and  they  know  what  they  are  reading.  It  is  not 
mere  word  calling.  If  you  doubt  it,  come  and 
see." 

From  SAN  DIEGO.— "I  have  been  using  the 
Beacon  Method  of  Reading  for  the  past  two 
years.  During  that  time,  my  work  was  with 
children  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  year. 
These  children  came  to  me  with  the  entire 
phonetic  work  of  the  Beacon  System  com- 
pleted. This  made  it  possible  to  use  the  follow- 
ing five  months  for  much  valued  review.  Drill 
was  given  each  day  on  the  phonetic  problems  in 
the  First  Reader.  By  thus  making  more  thor- 
ough what  was  already  acquired,  these  children 
went  to  the  second  grade  on  a  firm  foundation. 
So  much  for  my  experience  in  1A.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  I  started  a  beginning  class  with  the 
Beacon  System.  The  term  is  now  half  gone 
and  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  results.  One- 
half  of  my  class  have  finished  the  Reading  and 
Phonetic  Charts  and  are  doing  excellent  work 
in  the  Primer.  The  other  half  have  needed  to 
work  more  slowly,  but  will  complete  the  above 
work  in  a  few  days.  Beginners  grasp  the  sight 
words  easily  and  the  arrangement  of  the  charts 
makes  it  possible  for  different  groups  of  chil- 
dren to  work  at  different  places  without  the 
great  amount  of  board  work  necessary  in  other 
plans.  One  group  may  work  on  page  7,  an- 
other 10,  another  12,  etc.  Following  older  meth- 
ods, it  would  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
place  three  groups  of  work  on  the  board.  The 
arrangement  of  the  review  work  of  both  phonetic 
and  reading  work  in  the  Primer  is  another  ex- 
cellent thing.  When  a  child  is  familiar  with 
subject  matter,  he  is  then  able  to  give  some  ex- 
pression to  his  reading.  To  sum  up  the  points 
in   this  method  which  appeal  to  me: 

1.  The  excellent  arrangement  of  charts  and 
readers,  both  in  mechanics  and  interesting 
subject  matter. 

2.  The  rational  and  natural  way  of  attacking 
the  sounding  of  words. 

3.  Results  are  obtained  with  less  of  the  'grind 
work'  found  in  other  systems,  both  for 
teacher   and   child. 

"I  am  very  anxious  to  continu  my  work  in 
this  method,  as  I  have  enjoyed  it  more  than  any 
method  used  so  far." 

From  BAKERSFIELD.— "After  using  the 
Beacon  Method  in  a  class  of  beginners  for  six 
months,    I    most    emphatically    pronounce    it    the 


best   phonic   method   in   use.     The   merits   of   the 
method    I   would    classify   as   follows: 

1.  The  approach  to  the  word  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

2.  This  approach  requires  a  clear,  careful  enun- 
ciation  of  the   final  consinant. 

3.  This  method  makes   spelling  simpler. 

4.  This  method  is  not  cumbered  by  unneces- 
sary word  elements,  or  by  words  not  found 
in   a   child's  vocabulary. 

5.  The  books,  the  charts  and  the  cards  to- 
gether form  so  complete  a  system  that  no 
board  work  is  necessary,  and  material  for 
review  is  always  at  hand. 

6.  The  books  contain  good  literature  and  are 
interesting  to  the  children. 

7.  The  phonic  facts  are  taught  without  the 
deadening  dril  so  necessary  in  other  meth- 
ods." 

Mr.  Wagner  says  that  the  California  City 
and  County  Superintendents  not  only  take 
and  pay  for  The  Western  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation, but  that  they  read  it,  "ads"  and  all 
— even  the  Beacon  News  Column.  We 
don't  believe  it  and  to  prove  our  case  we 
hereby  offer  to  send,  free  of  charge  for 
examination,  to  any  county  or  city  super- 
intendent in  the  State  who,  by  signing  his 
name  in  the  space  below  indicates  that  he 
has  read  this  article,  such  of  the  Went- 
worthSsmith-Shiels  Arithmetic — Books  I- 
VIII;  Frye's  New  Geography — Book  One; 
and  the  Beacon  Readers  and  miniature 
charts  as  are  not  already  on  his  office  li- 
brar  shelves. 
(Sign  here)  

GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

20  Second  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


President  Osenbaugh  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  Chico,  is  arranging  to  hold  a 
summer  session  at  Castle  Crags,  Mt.  Shasta. 

*  #       * 

Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  has  reappointed 
Geo.  E.  Gallagher  and  Sallie  Jones  as  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

*  *       # 

The  Sacramento  Union  reports  fifty-six 
teachers  absent  on  account  of  the  influenza 
the  week  of  January  14th. 

:Js  Hi  % 

WOOD'S  FIRST  OFFICIAL  DECISION 

In  a  special  bulletin  issued  January  10 
by  State  Superintendent  Will  C.  Wood,  it 
is  held  that  the  law  is  not  violated  if  teach- 
ers' institutes  are  missed  during  this  school 
year,  provided  they  are  held  during  the 
calendar  year.  Addressing  county  superin- 
tendents he  says : 

"Many  inquiries  relative  to  the  holding 
of  teachers'  institutes  during  the  present 
school  year— July  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919 — 
have  reached  this  office.  In  most  instances 
the  epidemic  has  made  a  change  from  the 
regular  meeting  time  necessary.  In  the 
meantime  either  a  change  in  the  superin- 
tendent has  been  made  or  the  former  su- 
perintendent has  entered  upon  a  new  term. 

"The  provisions  of  section  1560  of  the 
penal  code,  as  found  in  the  middle  of  page 
64  of  School  Law,  would  clearly  indicate 
that  so  far  as  the  'year'  is  concerned  it 
must  mean  the  calendar  year.  That  is,  the 
superintendent  must  hold  at  least  one  insti- 
tute for  each  of  the  four  years  he  or  she  is 
in  office. 

"This  being  the  case,  the  superintendent 
is  at  liberty  to  hold  the  institutes — local 
or  general — this  spring  or  during  the  fall. 

"I  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  you 
meet  the  difficulties  as  your  best  judgment 
would  dictate." 
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ENFORCED   VACATION 

AND 
PROFESSIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

The  enforced  vacation  of  the  present  year 
has  given  teachers  a  rare  opportunity  for 
professional  improvement.  In  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  the  State  University,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  and  the 
State  Normal  School  have  all  offered  in- 
tensive courses  for  teachers.  Although  a 
large  number  of  teachers  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity,  and  some  pressure 
has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  others,  yet 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  great  many 
teachers  have  let  the  time  go  by  without 
embracing  the  opportunity.  If  our  teach- 
ing force  generally  want  more  influence  in 
determining  conditions  and  salaries  under 
which  and  for  which  they  labor,  they  must 
awake  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  all  forward  educational  movements. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  in  some  of  these 
vacational  classes  Ph.'d.  principals  sitting 
and  studying  with  the  teachers  usually  un- 
der their  supervision.  It  is  a  fine  omen. 
A  principal  who  doesn't  embrace  these  op- 
portunities for  professional  improvement 
will  wake  up  some  day  and  find  himself 
out-distanced  by  some  of  his  teachers.  It 
doesn't  make  any  difference  how  many 
years  of  college  you  have  attended,  it 
doesn't  make  any  difference  how  many  A. 
B.'s  or  A.  M.'s  or  Ph.  D.'s  you  have,  unless 
you  keep  abreast  the  times,  you  won't  see 
the  new  tendencies  in  education;  you  won't 
recognize  the  new  problems  as  they  arise 
for  solution ;  you  won't  continue  to  grow 
professionally.  Education  is  not  a  static 
thing.  It  isn't  a  thing  that  can  be  secured 
and  stored  away.  It  is  more  an  attitude 
of  mind ;  the  process  is  in  constant  flux 
and  no  number  of  years  at  school,  nor 
years  in  age  determine  its  accomplishment. 
The  greater  your  educational  vision,  the 
greater  the  desire  to  extend' it.  The  deeper 
the  interest  in  the  cause  you  have  espoused 
the  greater  the  anxiety  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times. 

Magazines 
\'ot  only  have  institutions  solicited  the 
attention  of  teachers  during  the  enforced 
vacation,  but  educational  magazines  and 
books  have  called  aloud  from  the  libraries. 
Il't  a  |  ood  recommendation  for  a  teach- 
ing force  for  a  person  to  go  to  their  central 
library  and  take  down  four  consecutive 
numbers  of  the  best  educational  journals  in 
the  country  and  be  compelled  to  cut  the 
h  of  them.  It  simply  means 
that  the  teachers  aren't  using  the  materials 
placed  at  their  disposal  for  professional 
improvement.  And  the  school  journal-. 
this  year  of  all  years,  are  brim  full  of  the 
best  kind  of  educational  material.  The  ter- 
rible war  and  its  effect  upon  methods  and 
theories;  the  coming  reconstruction  with 
its  tremendous  problems;  the  teach 
vital  part  in  these  great  movements,  should 


appeal    to   all    of   them    as    never   before    in 
their  experience. 

Books 

Then  the  new  books  coming  from  the 
press.  Have  the  teachers  been  to  the  libra- 
ries and  reviewed  them  ?  What  is  your 
special  field  of  educational  endeavor?  What 
are  the  tendencies  in  it?  Who  are  the 
leading  writers  todav  in  +!--<<•  fi°ld?  Is 
yours  the  problem  of  elementary,  second- 
ary or  higher  education?  And  what  are 
you  doing  to  solve  it?  Have  you  made 
some  exhaustive  study  of  some  period  of 
history,  some  phase  of  literature,  art,  music 
and  so  forth? 

Never  have  teachers  been  given  such  an 
opportunity  for  professional  improvement 
as  during  the  past  few  months  with  their 
regular  pay  going  on,  free  institutions 
opened  for  their  benefit,  books  and  maga- 
zines at  their  disposal,  and  the  quiet  soli- 
tude of  their  own  homes  for  study.  There 
must  be  compensation  for  the  children,  for 
the  citizens  in  these  critical  times.  Will 
the  teachers,  through  their  enlarged  visions, 
their  enriched  experiences,  be  able  to  give 
it? 

:Js  ;[i  Up 

MEASUREMENTS    FOR   TEACHERS 
AND 

MEASUREMENTS   FOR  PRINCIPALS 

Dr.  John  M.  Brewer,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Normal  School,  in  discussing  measurements 
to  determine  vocational  aptitudes,  perti- 
nently suggested  that  while  he  favored  re- 
ports on  teachers  by  principals,  he  thought 
it  a  rule  that  ought  to  work  both  ways,  and 
that  teachers  should  be  allowed  to  make 
reports  on  principals,  supervisors  and  su- 
perintendents. 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  in  educational 
affairs  to  have  voice  given  to  such  a  demo- 
cratic principle  by  a  school  man  of  such 
character  and  standing  as  Dr.  Brewer.  It 
bespeaks  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  school 
administration.  It  would  soon  break  up 
.the  stratified  hierarchy  of  present-day  sys- 
tems. Who  can  best  judge  the  work  of  a 
principal,  for  instance,  than  the  people  who 
come  under  his  supervision?  Who  is  the 
better  judge  of  supervisors  than  the  princi- 
pals and  teachers  of  the  schools  affected 
by  their  departments?  Indeed,  who  knows 
better  than  the  teaching  and  supervisional 
force  as  a  whole  the  qualities  requisite  for 
good  assistants  and  superintendents? 

The  reportorial  process  can  work  both 
ways.  It  can  be  carried  on  in  a  dignified 
manner  by  proper  forms  and  occasions.  It 
is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done.  Which 
will  be  the  first  real  progressive  city  in  the 
State  to  put  some  such  plan  in  operation? 
*       *       * 

DAVID    SNEDDEN 

ON 
TEACHING  HISTORY 

In  his  book  on  Problems  of  Secondary 
Education,  David  Snedden  devotes  a  chap- 
ter to  the  Teacher  of  History.  In  many 
ways  his  interpretation  of  the  present  situ- 
ation of  history  teaching  is  well  justified, 
especially  is  this  so  as  regards  the  verbal 
memorization  of  dates  and  events  and  so 
forth.  It  is  also  true  that  children  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  interpret  the  present 
out  of  a  study  of  the  past,  because  of  their 


lack  of  a  proper  experiencial  basis.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  not  ready  to  agree  with 
him  "that  we  shall  in  the  future  discard, 
to  a  large  extent,  the  use  of  the  chronolog- 
ical order  in  teaching  this  subject;  that 
our  emphasis  will  center  primarily  in  the 
contemporaneous,  and  only  incidentally  in 
the  past." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  chronological  or-i 
der  is  consistent  with  the  growth  of  plant 
and  animal  life  on  the  earth;  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  human  race  and  its  vari- 
ous forms  of  civilization ;  with  the  devel- 
opment of  peoples  and  nations  and  with  the 
birth,  development  and  life  of  the  individ- 
ual himself.  In  other  words,  to  study  the 
history  of  a  people  chronologically  is  the 
natural  and  logical  order. 

True,  the  beginning  point  of  interest  is 
the  individual  child  in  a  contemporaneous 
environment,  but  from  whence  came  he, 
how  did  he  become  what  he  is,  is  the  all- 
absorbing  question.  The  ordinary  individ- 
ual knows  pretty  well  his  own  past  history. 
He  remembers  the  trials  and  tribulations, 
the  joys  and  excitements  of  his  past,  and 
you  may  rest  assured  that  he  sees  them 
pretty  well  in  their  chronolocnVsl  develop- 
ment. 

A  nation  goes  through  the  same  processes 
of  development  that  an  individual  does,  and 
children  as  they  grow  up  begin  to  feel  that 
they  are  but  a  part  of  a  large  whole;  and 
then  questionings  concerning  this  larger 
whole  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those 
concerning  themselves,  their  parents,  their 
friends,  and  so  forth.  And  so  they  discover 
that  we  are  a  United  States  of  America  and 
consequently  they  are  interested  in  its  birth, 
its  growth,  its  joys  and  sorrows,  in  its  pres- 
ent status  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The  way,  then,  to  satisf}^  thic  ~"-iosity  is  I 
to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  things  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  even  the  other 
side,  as  they  so  interestingly  do,  and  trace 
the  development  of  this  people  through  its 
varied  stages  up  to  the  present  time.  And 
this  is  chronological  in  order,  and  we  fail 
to  see  how  a  mature  person  can  be  satisfied 
without  this  developmental  view  of  his 
country,  and  how  will  children  g:et  it  if  we 
don'toffer  it  to  them  in  their  school  work? 

This  history  of  a  nation  is  a  life  story 
and  this  must  be  the  dominant  note  all 
through  the  study.  How  a  nation  was 
born ;  how  about  its  childhood ;  how  has 
it  met  its  problems;  what  kind  of  a  nation 
is  it  today?  This  human  life  element  should 
never  be  smothered  by  attempting,  through 
mental  exertion,  to  remember  dates,  bat- 
tles, etc.  Let  the  experience  of  the  study, 
the  discussion,  the  present  movement  suf- 
fice. Let  the  inherent  interest  in  the  life- 
giving  story  fix  things  in  the  memory,  or 
let  them  forever  pass  away. 

This  is  not  the  "cold-storage  theory"  nor 
the  "theory  of  deferred  values"  to  which 
Mr.  Snedden  refers.  It  isn't  the  teacher's 
concern  as  to  how  much  is  stored  up,  or 
what  use  the  child  will  make  of  history  in 
after  life,  but  is  of  supremely  vital  interest 
that  the  child  catches  the  story  as  a  whole, 
that  he  does  certain  assigned  tasks  in  a 
creditable  manner  in  connection  with  it. 
Through  some  such  interesting  process  we 
can  expect  growth  of  mind  and  character; 
and  have  faith  that  the  child  will  live  a 
more  complete  life  as  a.  result  of  these  ex- 
periences. There  is  no  greater  "social  sci- 
ence" than  the  simple  life  story  of  a  great 
people. 
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TEACHERS'  COLLEGE  FOR  LOS  ANGELES 

The  first  official  presentation  of  a  plan  to  con- 
vert the  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School  into 
the  Los  Angeles  College  of  the  University  of 
California,  was  made  recently  when  President 
Moore  of  the  Normal  School  appeared  before 
the  Southern  California  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  discussed  a  tentative  arrangement  for 
such   a   consolidation. 

Dr.  Moore  declared  that  the  present  Normal 
School  group,  with  the  two  barracks  buildings' 
recently  added  by  the  government,  would  be 
almost  enough  equipment  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  plan.  He  advised  the  addition  of  library 
and  laboratory  capacity  only,  and  said  options 
had  already  been  secured  on  fifteen  acres  of 
adjoining  land. 

The  proposition  met  with  favorable  recogni- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  Los  Angeles  city 
council,  when  upon  motion  of  Councilman  Cris- 
well,   the    following   resolution   was   adopted: 

"Whereas,  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  School 
therefore  propose  to  the  Legislature  that  they 
turn  over  to  the  regents  of  the  University  the 
Normal  School  grounds,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment, having  a  value  of  approximately  $1,000,000, 
supported,  that  is,  endowed,  by  the  State,  and 
so  instruct  the  regents  to  conduct  therein  a 
teachers'  college  with  a  series  of  four-year 
courses  leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree,  and 
such  other  college  courses  of  junior  college 
grade  as  the  board  of  regents  may  decide  to 
conduct  therein;  now,   therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  that  we  endorse  this  co-operative  plan 
by  which  the  trustees  of  the  Normal  School 
and  the  regents  of  the  university,  working  to- 
gether as  they  think  best  for  the  advantage 
of  the  State,  are  endeavoring  to  create  here  a 
great  and  important  college  of  the  University 
of   California." 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  average  college 
in  the  United  States  draws  students  from  a 
radius  of  150  miles,  while  Southern  Californians 
have  to  journey  from  400  to  500  miles  to  reach 
the  State  University,  for  the  upkeep  of  which 
their  parents  pay  heavy  taxes. 
*        *        * 

LETTER   OF   APPRECIATION 

Courtland  Union  High  School, 
Courtland,  California,  Jan.  6,  1919. 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Clark,  History  Dept,  Sentous 
St.  Intermediate  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Clark:  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  upon  your  editorial  in  the  November  issue 
of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  anent  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-one  relative 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  state  school  system. 
The  Bee  invited  different  school  men  to  give 
their  opinions  and  published  the  same.  Your 
analysis  beats  them  all  to  a  stand-still.  I  have 
taught  in  the  state  40  years  and  in  that  time 
has  arisen  many  a  Moses  to  lead  us  into  the 
promised  land,  but  I  do  not  recognize  him  in 
the  Committee  of  Twenty-one.  I  hope  to 
meet   you   some   day. 

Very  Sincerely   yours, 

F.  O.  MOWER,   Principal. 


NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
Ray  E.   Pollich 

Juvenile    Hall,    Los   Angeles 


War    Work    Bulletin 

The  Los  Angeles  city  school  department  pub- 
lishes monthly  a  "War  Work  Bulletin"  for  use 
in  the  city  schools.  Miss  Grace  Mogle,  director 
of  war  work  for  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools, 
is  editor.  This  bulletin  covers  the  work  be- 
ing done  ni  the  schools  in  connection  with  the 
war  and  reconstruction;  it  also  issues  the  sug- 
gestions and  instructions  from  the  war  work 
headquarters  for  the  furtherance  of  this  work. 
The  current  issue  carries  some  very  good 
articles  on  the  Red  Cross,  United  War  Work, 
Junior  Red  Cross  and  various  other  topics 
of  interest  to  school  people.  The  War  Work 
Bulletin  is  printed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Sen- 
tous  Intermediate   School. 

Parental    Schools    Association 

The  youngest  teachers'  organization  in  Los 
Angeles  is  the  Parental  Schools  Association, 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  Department 
of    Compulsory    Education    and    Child    Welfare. 


This  association  was  formed  during  the  early 
part  of  December  last,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting a  deeper  study  of  the  problems  of 
child  welfare  among  its  members  and  to  bring 
about  a  closer  cooperation  between  members  of 
the  association  and  the  various  persons  and 
groups  of  persons  interested  in  education  and 
child  welfare.  Though  the  Parental  Schools 
Association  'is  young  as  an  organization  it  has 
already  accomplished  much  along  the  lines  for 
which  it  was  founded.  A  number  of  committees 
are  industriously  at  work  on  matters  pertaining 
to  legislation,  street  trades,  out  of  school  em- 
ployment, supervised  physical  activities,  course 
of  study,  institutional  schools,  etc.  The  officers 
are:  Mr.  L.  L.  Gallup,  president;  Mrs.  Inez 
D.  Douglass,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Raymond 
Dunlap,   secretary. 

Ndw  Heaequarters  for  the  L.  A.  City  H.  S. 
Teachers'  Association 
The  High  School  Tteachers'  Association  of 
Los  Angeles  City  has  opened  beautiful  new 
headquarters  at  402  Hamburger  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  with  a  secretary  in  charge.  Several 
other  high  school  teachers'  organizations 
throughout  different  sections  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia have  requested  of  the  Los  Angeles  asso- 
ciation that  they  be  given  filing  space  in  the 
offices,  which  fact  seems  to  indicate  that  eventu-; 
ally  these  headquarters  will  become  the  recog- 
nized center  for  all  southern  section  high  school 
associations.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Carleton 
A.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Los  Angeles  High 
School  Teachers'  Association  and  secretary  of 
the  Southern  Section,  C.  T.  A.,  plans  to  make 
these  rooms  the  official  headquarters  for  the 
Southern   section    of   the   state   association. 

A    Patriotic    Offer 

The  superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  city 
schools  in  a  reqort  to  the  Board  of  Education 
dated  December  19,  states  that  the  entire  teach- 
ing force  of  Los  Angeles  city,  with  the  exception 
of  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  whole,  from  whom 
no  report  had  yet  been  received,  has,  without 
a  single  exception,  offered  its  services  as  teach- 
ers in  the  public  schools  during  Christmas 
week  without  charge  to  the  board,  so  that  in 
this  way  it  would  be  possible  to  reduec  the 
loss  incurred  by  the  pupils  brought  about  by 
the  quarantine  period  declared  because  of  the 
influenza    epidemic. 

Teachers'  Classes 
The  registrar  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  states  that  there  are  more  than  200 
Los  Angeles  city  school  teachers  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  regular  late  afternoon,  evening  and 
Saturday   classes   offered   by   that   institution. 

Legislation 

Miss  Wilhelmina  Van  de  Gooberg  is  at  pres- 
ent in  Sacramento  representing  the  five  teach- 
ers' organizations  of  Los  Angeles  city.  The 
organizations  represented  by  Miss  Van  de 
Gooberg  are  the  Principals'  Club,  Mr.  G.  J. 
McDonald,  president;  the  Parental  Schools  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  L.  L.  Gallup,  president;  the  City 
Teachers'  Club,  Miss  Van  de  Gooberg,  president; 
the  Evening  School  Teachers'  Association,  Mr. 
John  R.  Doyle,  president,  and  the  High  School 
Teachers'  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr. 
Carleton  A.  Wheeler,  president.  Practically 
every  one  of  the  3200  teachers  in  the  Los  An- 
geles city  schools  is  a  member  of  at  least  one 
of  these   organizations. 

Joint  Committees 
The  entire  teaching  force  of  Los  Angeles  city 
is  working  as  a  unit  on  two  very  important 
matters  at  this  time.  A  committee  known  as 
the  Joint  Legislation  Committee,  made  up  of  the 
presidents  and  legislation  committees  of  the 
five  teachers'  organizations,  have  been  giving 
much  time,  thought  and  work  to  the  matter  of 
legislation.  Another  committee  composed  of 
the  presidents  and  chairmen  of  the  finance 
committees  of  the  same  organizations  has  been 
at  work  for  some  months  on  the  matter  of 
teachers'  salaries.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hitchcock,  who  is 
chairman  of  this  joint  committee,  and  his  co- 
workers have  done  much  toward  gathering  sta- 
tistics and  other  information  that  will  prove  of 
value  to  the  teachers  in  presenting  their  case 
in  behalf  of  better  salaries  to  the  powers  that  be. 

Educational    Journal    Enlarged 

The  Educational  Journal,  a  weekly  publica- 
tion issued  by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Principals' 
Club,  is  now  the  official  organ  of  the  Los  An- 
geles    High     School     Teachers'     Association,     as 


well  as  of  the  Principals'  Club.  This  merger 
makes  the  Journal  a  much  larger  and  more 
influential  magazine  in  its  particular  field,  since 
a  number  of  pages  have  been  added  and  the 
number  of  subscribers  increased  over  two-fold. 
Since  the  date  of  its  first  issue,  November,  1917, 
the  Educational  Journal  has  continued  to  de- 
velop and  grow  in  the  estimation  of  the  school 
people  in  and  about  Los  Angeles  city.  Even 
greater  things  are  looked  for  in  the  future 
from  the  Journal  since  the  high  school  people 
have  united  with  the  principals  in  its  pub- 
lication. 

School    Publication    No.    10 

The  Los  Angeles  school  department  has  just 
issued  a  second  edition  of  School  Publication 
No.  10,  known  as  The  Los  Angeles  City  Schools 
and  the  War.  There  was  such  a  demand  for 
this  book  throughout  the  country  that  the  first 
edition  was  soon  exhausted  and  the  Board  of 
Education  found  it  necessary  to  publish  a  second 
edition.  The  book  is  made  up  of  about  100 
pages,  divided  into  10  chapters,  giving  details 
and  illustrations  on  the  work  done  by  the  Los 
Angeles  schools  in  connection  with  the  war. 
The  publication  was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Porter 
E.  Richey,  a  teacher  in  the  city  schools  then 
acting  as  War  Work  director,  under  the  direc- 
tion   of   the    superintendent. 

Compulsory  Education  in  Los  Angeles 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  school  districts 
having  difficulties  in  keeping  up  the  attendance 
and  otherwise  enforcing  the  compulsory  educa- 
tion laws  to  know  that  Los  Angeles  city  em- 
ploys some  fifty  teachers,  principals,  supervisors 
and  attendance  officers  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcing  our  state  laws  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion. This  department,  known  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Compulsory  Education  and  Child  Wel- 
fare, consists  of  a  chief  and  sixteen  attendance 
officers,  three  division  supervisors,  twenty-five 
parental  school  teachers  and  principals,  a  director 
and   an   assistant   director. 

The  department  has  supervision  over  the  fol- 
lowing activities:  1,  Parental  Schools;  2,  At- 
tendance; 3,  Truant  cases;  4,  Transfers;  5,  Dis- 
charges; 6,  Disciplinary  cases;  7,  Scholarship 
funds;  8,  Work  permits;  9,  Enforcement  Child 
Labor  Laws;  10,  Minors  employed  in  motion 
picture    industry. 

The  department  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Susan  B.  Dorsey,  first  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  Dr.  E.  J.  Lickley,  director.  Dr. 
Lickley  has  recently  issued  an  excellent  report, 
in  book  form,  on  the  history  and  work  of  his 
department,  covering  a  period  of  about  twelve 
years.  Single  copies  of  this  book  may  be  secured 
by  addressing  Dr.  E.  J.  Lickley,  Director  De- 
partment Compulsory  Education  and  Child  Wel- 
fare, Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

New  Members  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 
Mr.  Chas.  E.  Seaman  has  been  elected  to  the 
place  made  vacant  on  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Board  of  Education  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Bean.  Mr.  Bean  resigned  his  seat  on 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  which  he  has  been 
elected  continually  for  years,  to  accept  a  place 
on  the  county  Board  of  Supervisors.  School 
people  of  Los  Angeles  city  and  county,  though 
fully  realizing  the  loss  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion brought  about  by  Mr.  Bean's  resignation, 
are  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  at  last  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  has  as  one  of  its  members  a 
man  who  is  familiar  with  education  and  its 
needs. 


The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  meeting 
January  21,  appointed  Superintendent  A.  C.  Ol- 
ney,  of  Santa  Barara,  commissioner  of  second- 
ary schools' to  succeed  Will  C.  Wood'.  Mr.  Ol- 
ney  was  formerly  principal  of  the  Fresno  High 
School.  He  is  a  man  of  high  attainments,  no 
rough  edges,  and  will  do   fine  team  work. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms   308,   309.  310.  Third  Floor 
Phelan    Building 
Telephone   Kearny   1630  San   Francisco,    Cal. 
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THE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  Teachers'  Association,  after  its  long 
enforced  vacation,  resumed  its  work  by 
calling  a  meeting  of  the  sommittee  of  sev- 
enteen,  which  had  been  elected  lasl  May. 
to  revise  the  constitution.  At  this  meeting 
the  proposed  new  constitution,  upon  which 
the  committee  has  been  working  for  several 
months,  was  voted  upon  section  by  section, 
ami  was  adopted  by  the  committee  as  a 
whole.  It  has  been  printed,  and  a  copy  has 
been  sent  to  each  teacher.  Early  in  Jan- 
uary a  general  meeting  of  the  association 
will  he  held  for  consideration  of  the  report 
of  the  revision  committee,  after  which  the 
teachers  will  vote,  by  ballot,  in  their  re- 
spective schools,  upon  the  constitution  as 
revised. 

The  most  important  changes  proposed  by 
the  committee  are: 

I  1  I  The  elimination  of  the  executive 
directory. 

(2)  Each  school,  however  small,  shall 
be  given  a  representative  to  the  governing' 
council.  Schools  of  more  than  twenty-five 
teachers  shall  he  allowed  an  additional  rep- 
resentative. 

(3)  One  principal  for  every  two  hundred 
teachers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  the 
principals  as  representatives  for  them  in 
the  governing  council. 

i4i  The  governing  council  shall  elect 
the  officers  of  the  association. 

(5)  The  council  shall  hold  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  >hall  handle  actively  all  questions 
of  general  interest  to  the  teachers.  It  shall 
submit  to  the  association  for  action  such 
matters  as  may  determine  the  general  pol- 
icy of  the  association. 

1  i  A  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  each 
meeting  shall  be  mailed  to  each  member  of 
the    council. 

7  i  General  meetings  of  the  association 
-hall  be  held  once  a  term. 

The  dues  will  remain  at  the  nominal  sum 
of  ten  cents  per  term. 

The  publicity  committee  held  its  final 
meeting  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Redding 
Schoi  il,   I  Jecember  3rd. 

After  a  few  words  of  congratulation  on 
the  defeat  of  school  charter  amendment 
number  37,  President  Altmann  made  a 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  work  of 
the  daily  papers,  of  the  weeklies  and  of. the 
sectional  papers,  lie  gave  a  full  meed  of 
praise  to  the  fraternal  organizations,  to  the 
clubs,  and  to  the  individuals  who  assisted 
the  publicity  committee  in  keeping  alive 
the   sentiment  against   the  amendment. 

The  following  tribute,  voiced  by  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Stuart,  was,  by  unanimous  [  re- 
quest, ordered  spread  upon   the  minutes: 

"That  there  is  among  us  one  who  works 
untiringly  and  unceasingly  with  us  and  for 
us,  from  dawn  until  midnight;  he  labors 
for  us,  1m., king  for  no  praise  foi  him  elf,  but 

giving  honors  to  his  Fell kers;    he  is 

alwaj  en  ii  e,  i  ng  us  with 

his  cheerful  and  hopeful  outlook;  so,  to 
Mr.  \ltmann.  fellow  teachers,  belongs  out 
thanks,   our  gratitude,  our   loyalty." 

The  salarj  committee,  nearest  to  the 
hearts  of  the  teachers,  held  bwo  ver)  impor- 
tant meetings  ,  ,n   the    1th   and  the  6th   of  the 

nt   month, 
idenl     Altmann.     realizing     that     the 
psychological  moment   in   which   to  ask   for 


a  raise  in  teachers'  salaries,  is  at  hand, 
called  together  the  salary  committee  of  the 
association.  With  the  democratic  spirit 
which  has  always  characterized  Mr.  Alt- 
mann, this  committee  was  augmented  by 
principals  of  schools,  by  teachers  from  the 
grades,  from  the  high  schools,  and  from  the 
evening  schools. 

The    following    letter    was    sent    to    the 
Hoard  of  Education: 
"To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of 

the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  At  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  on  teachers'  salaries  of 
the  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco, 
a  motion  was  made,  and  carried,  that  a 
committee  of  three,  consisting  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  above-named  committee  and 
two  of  its  members,  present  to  your  honor- 
able board  the  results  of  the  deliberations. 

"At  this  meeting  a  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted  asking  that  all  elementary 
school  teachers,  including  principals,  vice- 
principals,  supervisors  of  special  subjects, 
and  their  assistants,  also  all  evening  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  principals  and 
teachers,  be  granted  an  increase  of  salary, 
amounting  to  16  2-3  per  cent;  that  all  prin- 
cipals and  heads  of  departments  in  the  high 
schools  receive  ten  per  cent  increase  of  sal- 
ary, and  all  assistant  teachers  in  these 
schools,  an  increase  of  twelve  and  a  half 
per  cent. 

"As  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor, 
after  a  very  searching  investigation,  has 
found  that  the  cost  of  living  during  the  last 
few  years  has  advanced  over  sixty  per  cent, 
the  teachers  feel  that  their  demand  is  most 
moderate. 

"With  the  successive  and  rapid  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living,  teachers  find  it  very 
difficult  to  maintain  their  standards  of  liv- 
ing on  salaries  as  they  exist.  As  school 
teachers  hold  a  public  place  in  the  life  of 
the  community,  they  cannot  as  readily 
change  their  standard  of  living  as  those 
in  other  forms  of  employment ;  consequent- 
ly, they  feel  the  pressure  all  the  more  se- 
verely. 

"Many  young  men  and  women  are  find- 
ing other  fields  of  employment  so  attractive 
and  more  remunerative  that  teaching  in 
the  schools  is  no  longer  alluring  and  our 
schools  are  thereby  losing  the  services  of 
some  who  are  very  well  qualified  in  every 
way.  Proper  salaries  are  a  necessary  part 
in  attracting  the  best  service. 

"San  Francisco  will  have  to  increase  the 
yearly  salaries  of  teachers,  so  as  to  more 
nearly  approximate  the  salaries  paid  em- 
ployes in  other  branches  of  public  or  pri- 
vate service  where  less  education,  profes- 
sional   training   or   skill    is    required. 

"It  is  therefore  with  a  feeling  of  abso- 
lute justification  that  on  behalf  of  all  of 
the  teachers  in  the  schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco we  respectfully  ask  your  honorable 
board  to  recognize  our  plan,  and  meet  it, 
if  possible,  through  some  surplus  money 
that  may  come  to  the  school  fund  this  fis- 
cal year. 

"It  a  present  increase  in  the  salary  sched- 
ule of  1918-1919  is  impossible,  we  ask  that 
our  request  be  made  part  of  the  school 
budget  for  the  year  1919-1920,  asking  that 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  make  a  specific 
appropriation  to  meet  the  increase  of  sal- 
spei  ified  above. 


"We  earnestly  hope  that  this  will  receive 
your   cordial   co-operation. 

"Respectfully   submitted. 

(Signed)  "A.  Altmann,  Chairman. 

"Marjorie   Stuart. 
"Edna   Cotrel." 

The  Executive  Directory  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Association  held  its  regular  meeting 
in  the  City  Hall,  Monday,  December  16th. 
Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the 
teachers'  welfare  committee,  presented  the 
following  report  of  the  teachers'  loan  fund: 
"To  the  Principals  and  Teachers  of  the  San 

Francisco  School  Department. 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  At  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Teachers' 
Association  has  taken  charge  of  two  relief 
funds  aggregating  three  hundred  dollars 
seventy-nine  cents  ($300.79),  two  hundred 
dollars  ($200)  being  the  balance  of  the 
Slater  fund,  and  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
donated  by  the  Misses  Dufify  in  memory 
of  their  sister,  Miss  E.  Alma  Duffy. 

A  loan  committee  of  five,  consisting  of 
two  members  from  the  welfare  committee 
of  the  association,  and  three  chosen  by  the 
executive  secretary,  has  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  the  fund,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  lend  sums  of  money,  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  dollars,  to  teachers  in  need 
or   distress. 

The  following  is  the  personnel  of  the 
committee : 

1.  Miss  E.  E.  Kelly,  principal  of  Bryant 
School,   chairman. 

2.  Miss  Sara  C.  Burnett,  Hamilton  Even- 
ing School  (chosen  from  the  welfare  com- 
mittee). 

3.  Mrs.  K.  F.  Brogan,  Columbia  School 
(a  grammar  school  principal). 

4.  Miss  Aug.  J.  Johnson,  Sutro  School 
(a  primary  school  teacher). 

5.  Mr.  A.  J.  Cleghorn,  Lowell  High 
School  (a  high  school  teacher). 

(Chosen  by  the  Executive  Directory.) 

Miss  Augusta  Johnson  is  to  serve  for  a 
period  of  one  year;  Mrs.  Brogan,  two 
years;    Mr.   Cleghorn,  three  years. 

Matters  connected  with  loans  are  to  be 
regarded  as  of  a  strictly  confidential  nature. 

Promissory  notes,  without  interest,  pay- 
able six  months  after,  date,  and  renewable 
at  the  option  of  the  committee,  are  to  be 
given  as  security  in  all  cases,  thus  creating 
a  revolving  fund,  to  be  used  whenever  nec- 
essity demands.  A  semi-annual  report  of 
all  receipts  and  expenditures  will  be  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Council. 

Two  hundred  twenty-three  dollars  ($223) 
has  recently  been  withdrawn  from  the  bank, 
leaving  a  balance  of  seventy-seven  dollars 
seventy-nine  cents   ($77.79). 

The  Executive  Directory,  at  its  meeting 
of  September  16th,  recommended  that  the 
teachers  be  requested  to  contribute  five 
cents  per  month  to  the  teachers'  loan  fund, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  placed  on  a  firm 
financial  footing. 

The  committee  urgently  desires  the  hear- 
ty co-operation  of  the  entire  teaching  body 
in  this  most  worthy  humanitarian  move- 
ment.      Respectfully  submitted, 

Elizabeth  E.  Kelly,  Chairman." 

The  case  referred  to  was  most  worthy. 
The  money  lent  will  be  returned  to  the  as- 
sociation  early   in   January. 
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ARE  YOU  TEACHING  YOUR  PUPILS  THE 
HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR? 

Noiv  is  the  psychological  time  to  teach  its  important  phases, — its  causes,  progress,  les- 
sons, problems,    results, — while  its   tremendous  events  are  fresh  in  young  minds. 

The  Book  to  Use  is  McKINLEY,  COULOMB,  and  GERSON'S 

A    SCHOOL    HISTORY   OF    THE    GREAT    WAR 

This  book  enables  the  teacher  to  interweave  the  teaching  of  patriotism  with  the  most 
recent  American  history.  The  story  of  the  World  War  and  America's  part  in  the  great  fight 
for  liberty,  democracy  and  civilization  is  here  told  in  an  impressive  and  succinct  manner. 
It  is  an  historical  narrative  covering  the  course  of  Grades  Seven  and  Eight  and  was  writ- 
ten by  the  authors  of  an  "Outline  of  an  Emergency  Course  of  Instruction  on  the  War,"  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  in  August,  1918.  Even  in  high  schools  it 
may  be  used  advantageously  for  brief  study.  The  book  was  prepared  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  National  Board  for  Historical  Service. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


330  East  22nd  Street, 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


Chicago,  Illinois 


BOSTON 
Represented   by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121  Second  St.,  San  Francisco  252  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Thus,  in  the  simplest  sort  of  way  was 
launched  a  great  work,  which  will  grow 
with  the  years — an  honor  to  the  teachers 
of  the  San  Francisco  School  Department. 

Miss  Genevieve  Carroll,  treasurer  of  the 
publicity  committee,  presented  the  follow- 
ing report : 

"Report   of   Publicity   Committee   in    Cam- 
paign to  Defeat  Amendment  37. 
Reveipts — 

Contributions  from  teachers $1,323.56 

Contributions  from  deputy  supts.        20.00 
Teachers'  Association 200.00 

Total .$1,543.56 

Disbursements — 

Printing  _ $  686.00 

Postage    167.59 

Advertising 338.60 

Publicity   160.32 

Headquarters  (incidentals)  80.10 

Total $1,432.61 

Balance $    1 10.95 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Genevieve  Carroll-,  Treasurer." 

It  was  decided  to  transfer  the  balance  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Teachers'  Association. 

Letters  were  received  from  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Scanlon,  from  the  Parents'  Rights  League, 
and  from  H.  F.  MacNevin,  congratulating 
the  association  on  the  defeat  of  amendment 
number  37. 

Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Sykes,  being  ill  and  not 


able  to  attend  to  her  school  duties,  no  treas- 
urer's report  was  received. 

The  Governing  Council  held  a  meeting 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  Redding  School, 
December  17th,  to  receive  the  report  of  the 
committee   on   revision    of   the   constitution. 

The  council  will  call  a  general  meeting 
of  the  association,  Monday,  January  6th, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  new  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws. 

FRANCES  A.  C.  MOONEY, 

Secretary. 

^  ^  * 

C.  W.  Childs,  formerly  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  lecturer 
on  educational  and  agricultural  topics,  has 
been  appointed  lecturer  for  the  farm  bureau 
of  Napa  County.  Prof.  Childs  has  a 
beautiful  ranch  near  St.  Helena  and  has 
more    enthusiasm    than    many    young    men 

for  progressive  ideas. 

*       *       * 

Mr.  Zaner,  the  author  of  our  California 
writing  system,  was  killed  in  a  railroad 
accident     in     Pennsylvania     recently.       He 


had    many    friends    in    California    who    will 
grieve  at  his  untimely  end. 
*       *       * 

POMONA    SCHOOLS    HAVE    AN 
ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  office  of  assistant  superintendent 
was  created  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
school  board  and  William  Ashworth  was 
elected  to  the  position  at  a  salary  of  $2,000 
per  year.  Mr.  Ashworth  is  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  and  has  taken  post  graduate 
work  at  Harvard.  He  has  also  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  private  schools  and  was 
in  charge  of  a  boys'  school  at  Wilberham, 
Mass. 

FREE   TO   TEACHERS 

The  new  war  words  are  in  Webster's 
New  International  Dictionary.  Here  is  ex- 
act information.  Webster's  new  Interna- 
tional Dictionary  is  our  highest  authority. 
The  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  will  send  free  to  teachers  a 
new  booklet,  Use  of  the  Dictionary  and 
Games  with  the  Dictionary. 


A  IK^..^-    TEACHERS' 
Albert    AGENCY 

^mmmmmmmmi^^^amm      Thirty -fourth     Year 

NEW    YORK 437   Fifth  Avenue 

DENVER Symes  Building 

SPOKANE Peyton  Building 

ADDRESS  ANY  OFFICE 


25    E.   Jackson   Blvd..    Chicago 

Our  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Busi- 
ness"  with  timely  chapters  on  Peace 
Salaries,  Prospects,  Critical  Letters 
of      Application,      etc.,      sent      FREE. 
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ITEMS    OF    PUBLIC    INTEREST 

From    Proceedings    of   the    State    Board    of 

Education,  December,    1918 

A  special  meeting  of  the  State  Board  "i 
Education,  called  for  the  discussion  of  pro- 
posed legislation  and  such  other  business 
as  might  come  before  the  hoard,  was  held 
in  Los  Angeles,  December  2-7,  1918.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  Los  Angeles  to  enable 
the  hoard  to  sit  in  joint  session  with  the 
(  ouncil  of  Education  and  the  committee  of 
twenty-one  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Public  School  System.  The  meetings  of 
these  three  bodies  were  scheduled  origin- 
ally for  the  week  of  November  18,  but  were 
postponed  on  account  of  the  influenza  ep- 
idemic. 

le  of  the  more  important  subjects 
taken  up,  apart  from  legislative  questions, 
were  the  selection  of  a  commissioner  of 
secondary  schools,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caus- 
ed by  the  resignation  of  Commissioner  Will 
( '..  Wood,  resigned  to  take  office  as  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Education;  the  adop- 
tion of  a  resolution  declaring'  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  board  to  decline  to  endorse 
bulletins  designed  for  introduction  into  the 
schools  as  supplementary  material;  modi- 
fying the  high  school  textbook  contracts  to 
change  the  allowance  for  freight  differential. 

In  the  matter  of  a  course  in  patriotic  in- 
struction tentatively  agreed  upon  at  the 
September  meeting  to  be  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  the  state,  it  was  reported 
that  no  suitable  person  had  been  found  to 
act  as  supervisor  of  the  organization  in  in- 
troduction of  the  course,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  this  supervisor  was  postponed  until 
the  January  meeting.  An  outline  of  the 
course  which  had  been  prepared  was  refer- 
red to  the  commissioners  for  review,  to  be 
included,  if  approved,  in  the  December 
Blue   Bulletin. 

A  letter  from  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense was  read  in  the  board,  setting  forth 
certain  objections  that  they  had  found  to 
passages  quoted  from  the  physical  educa- 
tion manual.  After  hearing  a  full  report 
from  Professor  Hetherington  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  matter  was  referred  to  Commis- 
sioner Wood,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
1  ouncil  of  Defense  and  endeavor  to  clear 
the  misunderstanding  which  the  members 
had  apparently  gained. 

\  committee  of  the  Juvenile  Protective 
Association  was  received  during  the  meet- 
ing for  the  discussion  of  child  labor  laws, 
ipulsory  education  and"  allied  subjects, 
with  a  view  to  securing  a  revision  of  these 
laws  which  would  make  them  consistent 
and  more  effective. 

I  he  Following  resolution  referring  to  sup- 
plementary material  for  school  use  was 
ad'  ipted  : 

"Whereas,  the  State   Hoard  of  Education 
is    receiving   requests    from    other   state    de- 
partments for  its  approval  of  bulletins  which 
intended  to  he  sent  out  for  use  in  the 
public  schools; 

"Resolved,  That  the  board  define  its  po- 
sition  in   the  matter  as  follows  : 

"1.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  board 
not  to  pass  on  supplementary  material  of- 
fered for  use  in  the  schools  by  free  distribu- 
tion or  pur.  hase,  a-  the  power  to  authorize 

or   prescribe   the   use   of   Mich    material    rests 

with  the  local  school  authoritii 
_  "-'•     ''   i  ile   for  our  commis- 

sioners with   the   wide   range   of   necessary 
ivities   which   they  arc   required   by   law 
to   perform,   including   the    review    and   ap- 


proval of  state  textbooks  in  the  various 
statutory  subjects,  to  undertake  to  review 
in  an  expert  way  material  which  other  state 
departments,  federal  departments  and  pri- 
vate organizations  may  desire  to  send  out 
for  free  use  in  the  public  schools. 

"3.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  material 
of  this  character  may  often  be  of  great  val- 
ue to  the  schools,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  may  be  questions  of  health,  pedagogy, 
psychology,  history,  economics  or  civics 
involved,  in  which  we  are  not  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  views  set  forth  in  these 
publications.  While  we  desire  to  treat  with 
proper  courtesy  other  departments  of  the 
state  or  federal  authorities,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  at  the  present  time  no 
authority  by  law  to  prescribe  or  prevent  the 
use  of  this  supplementary  material  in  the 
public  schools,  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  joint  editing  of  this  matter  and  to  the 
sponsoring  by  the  board,  or  its  commission- 
ers, of  publications  which  are  prepared  by 
other  departments,  and  for  which  they 
should  assume  the  full  responsibility. 

"We  therefore  feel  compelled  (as  a  mat- 
ter of  general  policy)  to  decline  to  give  any 
official  endorsement  of  bulletins  from  other 
state  departments,  or  to  permit  our  com- 
missioners to  do  se. 

"4.  As  the  law  now  stands,  we  consider 
this  position  to  be  sound  and  logical,  but 
we  recognize  the  fact  that  the  schools  are 
being  overwhelmed  with  material  for  sup- 
plementary use,  sent  out  by  private  asso- 
ciations and  by  state  and  federal  depart- 
ments. We  therefore  commend  to  the  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  on  School  Reorgani- 
zation the  consideration  of  the  problem  of 
legislation  that  will  vest  some  state  educa- 
tional authority  with  the  power  to  pass  on 
supplementary  material  offered  for  free 
use  in  schools  to  further  various  forms  of 
propaganda." 

The  following  resolution  referring  to  high 
school  textbook  contracts  was  adopted : 

"Whereas,  the  terms  of  a  resolution  pass- 
ed by  the  State  Board  of  Education  pro- 
vided for  a  modification  of  the  high  school 
textbook  contracts  with  various  school  book 
publishers  whereby  the  freight  differential 
allowed  should  thereafter  follow  the  fluct- 
uations of  rates  occasioned  by  unusual 
transportation  conditions ;    be  it 

"Resolved,  That  said  freight  differential 
shall,  from  and  after  January  1,  1919,  be 
fixed  at  five  per  cent  instead  of  three  per 
cent,  as  stipulated  in  the  original  contracts, 
it  having  been  shown  conclusively  by  evi- 
dence submitted  by  the  various  publishers 
that  five  per  cent  is  a  reasonable  average 
rate." 

In  the  joint  meeting  with  the  committee 
of  twenty-one,  reports  from  the  sub-com- 
mittees on  finance  and  the  course  of  study 
were  read  and  ordered  filed. 

Pending  applications  for  life  diplomas, 
147  in   number,  were  disposed  of. 

Retirement   Salary  Business 

Refunds  of  erroneous  deductions  from 
teachers'  salaries,  amounting  to  $118,36, 
were  ordered  refunded. 

The  following  retirement  salaries  were 
granted  : 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  Annum — Mrs. 
Xellic  (I.  Curran,  San  Francisco;  Ida  B. 
I  lerman,  Sutter  Creek;  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Mann, 
Berkeley;  Amy  L,  Perry,  Los  Angeles; 
Cham])  S.  Price,  Santa  Cruz;  Ben  F.  Schis- 
lor,  Los  Angeles;  George  Underwood,.  Eu- 


reka ;  Margaret  J.  Warren,  Fallbrook. 

Under  Section  14  of  the  Law — Olive  M. 
Farnham,  Willows;  Mrs.  Clara  H.  Hum- 
mel, Pasadena. 

The  matter  of  the  acturial  work  to  be 
done  by  the  Pacific  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
pany was  discussed  at  length.  The  chief 
clerk  reported  that  the  cards  received  from 
the  various  superintendents  had  been  ship- 
ped to  the  company  and  that  he  had  called 
at  the  Pacific  Mutual  Building  since  arriv- 
ing in  Los  Angeles  and  had  talked  with  the 
actuaries.  It  had  been  found  by  inspection 
of  a  test  group  of  250  cards  taken  at  ran- 
dom from  the  shipment  that  approximately 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  failed 
to  report  the  year  of  birth,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  fact  asked  for 
on  the  card.  The  board  authorized  the  re- 
printing of  the  personal  report  card  for  use 
during  the  current  year,  to  be  distributed 
in  February,  with  a  suitable  explanatory 
circular  emphasizing  the  need  of  care  in  fill- 
ing out  the  cards,  and  suggested  that  the 
point  be  given  publicity  in  every  possible 
way  that  the  teachers  must  not  neglect  or 
refuse  to  give  their  ages.  Since  the  original 
cards  are  not  indexed  and  will  not  be  pre- 
served, there  is  no  .possibility  of  any  curi- 
ous person  inspecting  the  record  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  ages  of  particu- 
lar persons.  It  was  believed  that  if  this 
fact  were  generally  known  by  the  teachers, 
the  objections  to  reporting  the  ages  would 
be  greatly  lessened. 

The  board  adjourned  to  meet  in  regular 
quarterly  session  on  January  20,  1919. 
Respectfully  sumbitted, 

C.-S*.  PIXLEY,  Acting  Clerk. 


THE  BOOKMAN  A  VALUABLE  SER- 
VANT OF  EDUCATION 

Quotation  •from  "The  Textbook"  by  Al- 
fred Lawrence  Hall-Quest  (pages  74-76)  : 

The  bookman,  however,  very  often  ren- 
ders invaluable  service  in  pointing  out  and 
exploiting  the  aims  and  methods  of  the 
author  whose  textbook  he  is  trying  to  sell. 
In  the  beginning  the  author  and  the  pub- 
lisher were  both  printers  and  salesmen, 
but  as  business  increased  it  became  neces- 
sary to  employ  salesmen  to  market  the 
books.  The  bookmen  have  become  experts 
in  their  various  lines,  and  in  many  instances 
are  conscientious  students  not  only  of  cur- 
rent demands,  but  of  the  more  technical  de- 
velopment of  the  various  subjects.  By  in- 
troducing the  teacher  and  school  officials  to 
new  and  greatly  improved  texts,  the  book- 
man helps  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  ed- 
ucational methods.  Without  the  bookman's 
analysis  of  his  texts  many  books  would 
never  be  examined,  for  school  administra- 
tors are  busy  people.  They  do  not  have 
time  to  read  many  books.  They  welcome 
sincere  help  from  the  bookman.  They  rec- 
ognize that  he  is  a  salesman  ;  he  has  goods 
to  sell,  and  his  house  expects  hi  mto  multi- 
ply big  orders  and  to  get  long  adoptions. 
This  is  business,  and  without  its  methods 
there  doubtless  would  be  little  progress  in 
any  field. 

But  the  school  administrator  who  is  hon- 
est in  his  purpose  has  no  patience  with  a 
bookman  who  spends  a  half  hour  and  more 
merely  tearing  to  pieces  a  competitor's 
books.  In  most  books  there  are  strong  and 
weak  qualities.  The  perfect  text  does  not 
exist.  The  standard  bookman  must  be  well 
informed  in  his  own  field.  If  he  sells  alge- 
bras, he  ought  to  know  the  subject  itself. 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

is    necessary    for    every    student.      Plant    a    School    Garden,  and  Teach  it  There.      Send  for   Seed   Exhibit  in  the 
University    Extension    work. 

Plant    MORSE'S    SEEDS    Always 

For    sale    everywhere,    or    direct    from    C.    C.    Morse    &    Company,     125     Market     Street,     San     Francisco  —  Largest 
Seed     Growers    and    Dealers    in    the    West. 


NEW  BOOKS 


The  Kendall  Readers 

By  CALVIN  N.  KENDALL 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

The  material  in  these  books  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate,  selective  process,  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  by  an  educator  of  recognized  ability,  whose  expe- 
rience is  national  in  character.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  arrange- 
ment and  graduation,  to  grouping  and  comparing,  to  drill  and  review,  and  to 
phonetics. 

Watson  and  White's  Modern  Arithmetic 

This  series  makes  available  for  every  school  the  best  methods  and  material  for 
the  study  of  Modern  Arithmetic.     It  challenges  comparison  with  respect  to 

1.  Thoroughness   in    Fundamentals.  3.     Simplification  of  Processes. 

2.  Choice  of  Applications.  4.     Problems  from  Real  Life. 

5.     Continuity   of   Plan. 


D.  C.  HEATH 

565  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON 


&    COMPANY,  Publishers 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


He  may  have  some  one  in  the  teaching 
profession  compose  a  "Selling  Talk",  but  it 
would  be  better  if  he  made  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  his  own  and  of  his  competitors'  books 
so  as  to  make  it  definite  wherein  his  books 
are  really  better  than  those  of  his  compet- 
itor. The  fair  attitude  for  a  salesman  to 
take  is  that  "our  competitors'  books  are 
good,  but  we  have  sought  to  improve  on 
them,  to  include  the  results  of  most  recent 
scholarship  in  this  subject;  and  here  is 
what  we  offer.  These  are  the  improve- 
ments." The  educator  will  easily  agree  if 
the  new  book  does  not  present,  very  evi- 
dently, superior  features. 

"When  suitable  opportunity  to  meet  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  is  given  book- 
men, only  good  can  come  from  their  visits. 
It  is  a  maxim  among  bookmen  that  the 
busiest,  ablest  and  most  prominent  school 
officials  and  teachers  are  always  the  easiest 
to  see.  It  is  so  rare  when  a  bookman  is 
denied  an  interview  or  prevented  from 
prosecuting  his  missionary  work,  that  such 
occasions  _  are  a  negligible  quantity.  An 
insistent,  ill-mannered  individual  may,  it 
is  true,  place  himself  outside  the  pale  of 
even  the  generous  courtesy  of  the  school 
world.  Of  course,  there  are  some  narrow- 
minded,  self-conceited,  all-knowing  school 
officials  who  look  upon  the  bookman  as  an 
unnecessary  evil.  Such  men  are  rare;  such 
attitude  being  reflected  in  their  school  ac- 
tivities elsewhere  usually  brings  about  se- 
vere criticism.  Trade,  commerce  and  sci- 
ence are  interwoven  together.     Nothing  is 


more  anomalous,  illogical  and  unjust  than 
antagonism  between  publishers,  bookmen 
and  teachers.  There  should  be  complete 
sympathy,  understanding  and  concert  be- 
tween them.  The  bookman  shouTu  express 
this  policy  in  his  actions  at  all  times.  Cour- 
teous, respectful,  but  not  apologistic,  anx- 
ious to  perform  his  principal  duty  as  sales- 
man, reasonably  jealous  of  the  ethics  and 
responsibilities  of  his  profession,  but  con- 
scious that  he  is  a  factor  in  the  cause  of 
education — such  is  the  acceptable  bookman. 
To  my  mind,  therefore,  the  bookman  be- 
longs properly  in  the  system  of  education. 
He  has  a  necessary  function  to  perform. 
He  will  perform  that  function  until  other 
parts  of  the  system  develop,  so  that  the 
work  performed  by  him  can  be  better  per- 
formed by  them.  Then,  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  progress,  he  will  pass  away. 
Until  that  time  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he 
will  live  his  life  with  the  agencies  for  good 
in  the  schools,  and  do  his  part  towards  re- 
ducing the  number  of  his  shortcomings, 
that  thereby  the  officiency  and  well-being 
of  the  schools  may  be  increased." 

The  bookman,  furthermore,  through  his 
travels  is  frequently  able  to  find  authors  for 
improved  texts.  In  this  way  he  may  stim- 
ulate teachers  to  creative  effort  and  to  wide 
influence,  not  to  mention  large  bank  ac- 
counts. He  is  frequently  called  upon  for 
advice  by  the  publisher,  for  the  bookman 
knows,  by  observation,  how  his  firm's  books 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  usage. 


New  Publications 


Gregg  Speed  Studies, 
by  John  Robert  Gregg 

Makes  it  possible  effectively  to  combine 
theory  with  practice.  Teachers  say  it 
has  done  more  to  advance  skill  in  short- 
hand writing  than  any  other  book  pub- 
lished since  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Man- 
ual. All  writing  and  reading  material 
is  in  shorthand.  "Makes  new  matter 
easy."  (Key  for  teachers'  use).  328 
pages,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

Rational  Typewriting, 

Medal  of  Honor  Edition, 
by  Rupert  P.  SoRelle 

A  short,  intensive,  but  complete  course 
for  high  schools  and  highly  specialized 
commercial  schools.  Embodies  the  Ra- 
tional principle  in  teaching  fingering 
technique.  Develops  quick  mastery  of 
the  keyboard.  Features  correct  form 
and  arrangement  and  particularly  con- 
struction work  to  develop  initiative  and 
ability  to  handle  original  problems.  96 
pages,  bound  in   cloth,  85c. 

How  to  Prepare  for  Civil  Service, 
by  E.  H.  Cooper 

A  complete  and  up-to-date  revision  of 
"How."  Gives  comprehensive  informa- 
tion about  United  States  Civil  Service 
employment.  Contains  illustrations  and 
numerous  specimens  of  previous  Civil 
Service  examinations  and  practical  prob- 
lems intended  to  prepare  stenographers 
and  clerks  for  the  Civil  Service.  140 
pages,  bound  in  cloth,  $1.50. 

Shorthand  Dictation  Drills, 
Edited  by  John  Robert  Gregg 

Carefully  graded  and  suitable  dictation 
material  is  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  highest  skill.  Grading,  charac- 
ter and  variety  of  material,  and  its  in- 
formational and  educational  value  have 
been  fully  considered  in  preparing 
Shorthand  Dictation  Drills.  The  book 
is  printed  in  large  type  (no  shorthand), 
and  can  be  used  with  any  system,  or  for 
typewriting  practice.  212  pages,  bound 
in   cloth,   75c. 

Applied  Business  Calculation, 
by  C.  E.  Birch 

A  series  of  drills  and  tests  covering 
the  fundamental  processes  in  arithmetic, 
and  their  application  to  business  prob- 
lems; adapted  for  class  room  work. 
Eliminates  unproductive  mechanical 
work  and  leaves  the  student  free  for 
mental  processes.  194  pages,  bound  in 
art  paper  covers,  pad  form,  stiff  back, 
35c.      Teachers'    key,   25c. 

Supplementary   Exercises    in   Gregg 

Shorthand, 
Edited  by  Alice  M.  Hunter 

A  compilation  of  supplementary  words 
and  sentences  arranged  according  to  the 
lessons  of  the  Revised  Manual,  supple- 
mented by  letters,  charts,  tests  and  in- 
valuable practice  material  in  both  short- 
hand and  type.  Designed  for  both 
reading  and  writing  practice.  Contains 
word-sign  chart  for  drills,  and  other 
valuable  features.  64  pages,  bound  in 
art  paper  covers,  60c.  Teachers'  key, 
25c. 
Send  for  complete  list  of  new  publications 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco 

77  Madison  Ave.    623  So.  Wabash  Ave.    Phelan  Building 
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LITERARY  CALIFORNIA 

Consulate   General   of  Japan 

21  Sansorae  Street 

San   Francisco,   California,  January  6,    1919. 
Mr..    Ella   Sterling   Mighels, 

San    Francisco,   California. 
My     Dear    Mrs.    Mighels     :   I     spent     most    of 
yesterday   afternoon   reading   Literary  California, 
and   I   hope  it  is  not  too  late  for  me  to   congrat- 
ulate  you   on    the    fine    piece   of   work    you   have 

e.  It  rounds  out  ami  completes  your  earlier 
Story  of  the  Files  and  places  all  western   writers 

i  r      renewed      obligations      to      you — to      say 

nothing  of  the  public.     For  the  place   you  have 

en   in    the   hook    to    my   small   contributions    1 

thank  you  most  sincerely.     You  have  done  better 

by  me  than   I   deserve. 

Naturally    I    have    been    carried    back    by    the 
learance   of   this   beautiful   book   to   those   old 

-  when  you  conceived  the  idea  of  the  Files 
and  when  1  had  some  humble  part  in  furthering 
your    work.       I    still    preserve    many    of    the    old 

ifs  of  "cuts"  and  ods  and  ends  used  at  that 
time  when  we  were  busy  with  the  Wasp. 

Time  has  brought  its  changes,  but  I  discover 
in  you  the  spirit  of  perpetual  youth,  and  I  find 
I  am  touched  by  your  deathless  devotion  to  the 
old  California  loves.  The  living  witnesses — 
those  who  lived  the  romance  and  felt  the  inspira- 
tion of  those  golden  days — are  passing  rapidly 
across  the  Great  Divide.  In  wishing  you  a 
happy  and  a  contented  New  Year,  may  I  not 
sincerely  express  the  hope  that  many  of  them 
are  still  in  store  for  you — time  to  gather  more 
roses..  But  you  are  more  than  a  "gatherer." 
You  are  entitled  to  a  new  name:  You  are  the 
loving  historian  of  the  bards  and  dreamers  of 
those  early  days  and,  as  such  you  will  always 
merit    their    gratitude. 

Sincerely    and    cordially    yours, 
D.  S.  RICHARDSON. 


THE    NEW    CIVICS 

In  the  Historical  Outlook  for  December,  1918, 
Professor  J.  L.  Barnard  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  of  Pedagogy  has  given  an  admirable 
"Program  of  Civics  Teaching  for  War  Times 
and  After."  Everyone  who  is  interested  in 
noting  how  the  war  has  broadened  the  civics 
course    should    read   this   article. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  Professor 
Barnard  shows  that  the  fundamental  part  of  the 
course  is  a  study  of  the  main  elements  of  civic 
welfare  such  as  health,  protection  of  life  and 
property,  education,  recreation,  civic  beauty, 
communication,  transportation,  wealth,  and  char- 
it  ie-  and  correction.  Accordingly  the  various 
public  agencies  should  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  each  of  these  elements  of  civic  wel- 
fare, and  also  the  private  agencies  that  have 
set  in  motion  to  cooperate  with  the  various 
governmental   ones. 

A  comparison  of  Professor  Barnard's  program 
with  the  latest  and  most  interesting  of  the  text- 
books in  civics — "My  Country,"  by  Turkington 
(Ginn  &  Company) — shows  that  there  has  been 
a  real  revolution  in  the  teaching  of  civics.  The 
older  type  of  civics  based  largely  upon  a  study 
of  the  constitution  and  the  formal  organization 
of  state  and  national  government  no  longer 
meets  the  needs  of  our  citizens  and  the  World 
War  has   hastened  the  change  in   this  subject. 

Progressive  teachers  who  believe  that  civics 
should  offer  primarily  school  training  for  citi- 
zenship in  a  democracy  will  find  in  "My. 
Country"  motives  and  situations  supplied  that 
will   add   new   zest   and   interest   to   their   work. 


BOOK  REVIEW  .S" 

American  Red  Cross  Textbook  on  Home 
Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  S>ck,  by  Jane  A. 
Delano,  revised  and  rewritten  by  Anne 
Ilervey  Strong,  R.  \".  This  book  was  pre- 
pared for  and  endorsed  by  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  new  edition  is  just  off  the 
press,  li  contains  334  pages,  with  some 
illustrations,  with  a  complete  table  of  con- 
ind  -  well  arranged  index.  Price 
oO  cents.  P.  Blakiston's  So,,  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. Publishers;  llarr  Wagner  Pub. 
Co.,   California   representative. 

American  Red  Cross  Texa  Book  on   First 


Charles  Lynch  of  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
I".  S.  Army.  There  are  31  plates  and  92 
figures,  192  pages,  copyright  1918.  P. 
Blakiston's  Son  &  Co..  publishers.  Price 
35  cents.  The  American  Red  Cross  Text 
Books  have  been  put  on  the  approved  list 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  it  is 
hoped  that  every  high  school  in  the  state 
will  have  courses  in  these  subjects,  so  that 
sickness  may  be  prevented  in  the  home, 
and  that  every  student  be  prepared  for 
emergencies.  These  Red  Cross  text  books 
should  be  not  only  on  every  teacher's  desk, 
but  in  the  homes  of  the  high  school  pupils. 


Democracy  and  World  Relations,  by  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University.  Cloth.  Quarto. 
vii-158  pages.  $1.20.  World  Book  Com- 
pany Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New- 
York. 

The  first  book  on  reconstruction  has  just 
been  published,  and  it  is  by  a  western  man 
known  all  over  the  world — Dr.  David  Starr 
Jorda,  famous  scientist,  scholar,  educational 
leader  and  executive,  peace  advocate,  and 
publicist.  Dr.  Jordan  tells  why  he  was  in 
accord  with  President  Wilson  in  waging 
war  on  Germany;  and  then  tells  how 
democracy  may  be  now  assured  for  all 
people  forever. 

The  volume  deals  not  with  the  war  but 
rather  with  conditions  which  preceded  it 
and  those  which  are  to  follow.  It  was 
originally  planned  as  a  textbook  or  refer- 
ence book  for  high  schools  and  colleges. 
It  is  written  in  a  candid,  non-controversial 
spirit,  befitting  such  a  purpose. 

World  War  Issues,  Readings  in  con- 
temporary history  and  literature.  What 
have  we  won?  'World  War  Issues  and 
Ideals,"  by  Speare  and  Norris,  contains  a 
decisive  records  of  those  principles  and 
purposes  which  the  blood  of  the  world  has 
been  shed  to  perpetuate.  This  record 
comes  fresh  from  the  lips  and  the  pens  of 
forty-two  of  the  most  distinguished  living 
men  in  Belgium,  France,  England,  America, 
Italy  and  Germany. 

With  reconstruction  problems  now  at  the 
fore,  the  section  on  the  New  Europe  and 
a  Lasting  Peace  gains  special  significance. 

Although  intended  particularly  for  such 
courses  as   those   described   above,  "World 


War  Issues  and  Ideals"  lends  itself  per- 
fectly to  any  form  of  reading  and  study 
Aid,  Second  Edition,  Woman's  edition. 
This  is  a  manual  of  instruction  by  Colonel 
connected  with  the  war,  whether  in  the 
classroom  or  in  the  home. 

"World  War  Issues  and  Ideals,"  by  Mor- 
ris Edmund  Speare  and  Walter  Blake 
Norris,  both  of  the  Department  of  English  - 
in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy, 
12mo,  cloth,  xi-461  pages,  $1.40.  Ginn  & 
Company,  Publishers,  20  Second  St.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

■'fi       %       =k 

THE     WESTERN     JOURNAL     OF     EDUCA- 
TION AND  ITS  AID  TO  THE  TEACH- 
ERS* ASSOCIATION   IN  THEIR 
RECENT    FIGHT 

Letters  from  teachers  all  over  the  State  of 
California  and  elsewhere  continue  to  pour  in, 
even  at  this  somewhat  late  date,  commending 
The  Western  Journal  of  Education  on  the 
magnificent  fight  waged  for  the  Teachers'  Cause 
in  San  Francisco's  decisive  defeat  of  Charter 
Amendment   No.   37. 

One  of  the  strongest  of  these  letters  is  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Association, 
attesting  to  the  striking  manner  in  which 
Chauncey  McGovern,  staff  publicity  expert  of 
The  Western  Journal  of  Education,  handled 
the  newspaper  literature  for  the  teachers  during 
their  successful  campaign.  The  letter  of  Miss 
Mooney  follows: 
To  All  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

We  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  pub- 
licity for  the  many  forces  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  City  Charter  Amendment  37 
(the  School  Amendment)  was  handled  by 
Mr.  Chauncey  McGovern,  the  public  press 
agent  of  the  Hearst-Examiner  Building  of 
San  Francisco,  to  our*  MORE  THAN  FULL 
SATISFACTION. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  epidemic  of  in- 
fluenza closed  the  nsual  channels  for  secur- 
ing "news,"  Mr.  McGovern  succeeded, 
WITH  STRIKING  CLEVERNESS,  IN 
CREATING  opportunities  for  clubs  and 
other  organizations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
to  take  such  actions  as  were  permissible, 
so  that  the  consequent  "news"  kept  alive, 
through  all  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  city, 
the  interest  of  the  general  public  in  killing 
the    proposed    amendment. 

Mr.  McGovern  proved  himself  ORIGINAL, 
energetic,    well   versed    in    the    inside    tracks, 
and  forceful  in  capitalizing  all  of  these  merits 
for     our     cause,     in     the     way     of     effective  _ 
publicity. 

We    consider   Mr.    Chauncey   McGovern    a 
RFMARKABLE    SUCCESS    AS    A    "PUB- 
LICITY  EXPERT." 
TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    SAN 

FRANCISCO. 
(Sgd.)  FRANCES   A.    C.   MOONEY, 

Secretary. 


How  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past 

By  MARGARET     E.     WELLS 

Book  One — Primitive  Life -$  .56 

Book  Two — Oriental  Life  ~~    .64 

We  quote  from  the  Introduction  by  Frank  McMurry.  (This  Introduc- 
tion is  an  excellent  brief  statement  of  the  trend  in  History  teaching.) 

"Information  about  the  past  as  a  means  of  avoiding  embarrassing  ignor- 
ance is  desirable,  no  doubt,  but  a  very  minor  matter.  The  deeper  purpose 
concerns  the  future;  the  object  of  knowing  the  past  is  lo  throw  light  on  the  fu- 
ture; to  enable  one  lo  interpret  present  conditions  and  solve  present  problems 
more  intelligently."  "The  series  seems  lo  me  lo  make  very  definite  advances 
over  preceding  texts." 

The  books  are  well  illustrated  and  have  many  problems  for  pupils' 
activity. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

609  MISSION  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

University,   Normal   and   High   School   references   on   request. 

School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,   if  mail  is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  .change   should   enroll.     No  fee. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.  Boynton.     Longest,   largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific   Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles            Berkeley,  2117  Center  St.       717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones:  Broadway  1619;  Home-A-1840  Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 


Established  1889  Phone   Mission  2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENO VA  TORY 

LADIES'  AND   CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS    CLEANED   AND    DYED 
A  Weekly  Service  for  the  Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a  Month — Work  Called  for 

and   Delivered — Special  Attention   to    Out-of-Town    Orders 
807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


For  Teachers  Around  the  Bay! 

Plan  to  Attend  in  the 
REGULAR  FALL  TERM 

of  the 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Graffs 

STATE-ACCREDITED 

Day,  Evening  or  Saturday  Classes  in 

Water  Color 
Charcoal  Drawing 
Plant  Analysis 
Figure  Sketching 
Freehand  and  Perspective 

Every  Saturday  at  9:00  A.  M. 

Evenings — Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday— 7:30-9:30 

Write  for   catalog  and   information 

F.  H.  MEYER  Director 

2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SOME    NORTHERN    NOTES 

Principal  Frank  Foderhase  of  the  Red- 
ding schools  has  been  a  victim  of  the 
influenza. 


Principal  Paul  D.  Henderson,  of  the  Lin- 
coln school,  Red  Bluff,  was  also  in  bed 
durinsf  his   Christinas  vacation. 


The  Red  Bluff  school  children  by  an 
offering  of  one  cent  daily  for  seven  days 
donated  over  $45.00  to  the  relief  of  Belgian 
babies. 


School  attendance  all  over  the  upper  part 
of  the  state  has  been  prostrated  by  the  in- 
roads of  influenza.  Not  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  school  marm  has  such  a  condi- 
tion existed.  County  boards  will  have  to 
either  suspend  final  examinations  where 
such  still  exist,  or  make  them  light  if  the 
high  schools  are  to  receive  recruits  next 
year. 


We  greet  our  new  leader,  Will  C.  Wood, 
a  Solano  County  boy.  Under  his  guidance 
we  are  ready  to  do  all  possible  for  the 
advance  of  the  schools  of  the  state. 
■  We  bid  Supt.  Hyatt  God-speed.  His  has 
been  a  record  unequalled  in  state  annals. 
Original,  practical,  democratic,  he  has 
placed  the  state  before  the  national  eye 
and  has  won  for  himself  a  national  repu- 
tation. May  his  days  be  long  in  the  land 
of  sunshine,  fruit  and  flowers.  He  has 
been  a  faithful  servant,  a  friend  of  the 
schools,  and  a  champion  of  the  teachers. 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP   SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage  for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


OSTEOPATHY 

Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1S41    Devisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Other    Hours    bv    Appointment 


IRVIN  S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors    for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

MOISC-Klinkncr  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence.    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


[  EST  IN    1835 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


THEAMLRICAN-  CRAYON-  CO 


S  ANDUS  K.Y  •  OHIO 
W  A  LT  H  A  M  ■  ■  MASS 
MADE    ■    IN    ■  U  •  S  -A- 


BEST  IN    1918 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins   Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the   University  of   California 
California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,  1918 
Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS   WORK,    NORMAL    ART 

LARGE   AND   VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter   at    any    time 


James  E.  Power 


T.   J.   Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


P 


•OWE 


PHONE  PROSPECT  69 


Branches 
2750  BROADWAY 

OAKLAND 

1213  EYE  STREET 

FRESNO 


690  ran  iGsS  JWe.    San  franc 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the    skilful    use   of    Nature's    great    remedial   agencies,    and  let   them   plan'  and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  — ■  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 

Let   us   send    you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will   tell    you   all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


HOTEL 

TURPIN 


CONVENIENT  TO  EVERYTHING 

Powell  at  Market  St 

San  Francisco 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

LEI     CE: 

4.    5    and    6    Wright    Building,    corner    Center    Street 
LOS    ANGELES  OFFIi 
516    Security    Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE   AND   EFFICIENT 

■       I 

Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

Boston,    New    York,    Pittsburgh,     Birmingham, 

Memphis,    Chicago.    Denver,    Portland 

Send  to  .;,  forma 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  WAR 

For  upper  grammar  grades  and 
junior  high  schools.      Illustrated 

Non>  is  the  lime  to  teach  the  facts  about 
this  World  War — why  we  fix  the  responsi- 
bility where  we  do,  what  we  have  been  fight- 
ing for  and  what  we  have  been  fighting 
against,  its  most  thrilling  and  decisive  events, 
its  most  heroic  personalities. 

LEST  WE  FORGET  states  all  these 
truths  accurately,  forcibly,  and  in  terms  in- 
telligible to  children.  It  offers  an  historical 
resume  of  the  whole  struggle  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  to  the  signing  of  the 
J    armistice. 

Although  published  but  two 
months  ago,  this  book  has  met 
with  enthusiastic  and  country- 
wide adoption.  It  is  just  the 
book  needed   for  the   times. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

J    Boston    New  York    Chicago    San  Francisco 


BETTER  DESKS 

for  less  money 


The  new  sanitary  pupil's 
desk  is  built  of  solid  rock 
maple.  No  squeaks,  does 
not  rack  apart  —  sanitary, 
easily  cleaned  and  retains 
high   polish. 

The  only  desk  on  the  market 
guaranteed  for  20  years. 

Write    for    prices 
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SCHOOL    SUPPLY   CO. 

Drawer  205,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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SANITARY     DRINKING     FOUNTAINS 

No  louder  or  more  popular  demand  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  people  than  the  one  that  they  and  their 
children  should  have  clean,  pure  water  to  drink. 
Sanitary  drinking  fountains,  inexpensive  and  effi- 
cient,   have    solved    this    problem. 

Over  half  the  states  in  the  Union  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  the  common  drinking  cup  in 
schools,  considering  this  advisable  in  order  to  better 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  school   children. 

Our  Drinking  Fountain  Catalog  will  be  of  interest 
to   you.      Write   us   for   a    copy. 

C.    F.    WEBER    &    CO.,    Sole    Distributors 

San  Francisco,  985  Market  St. 

Reno,  Nev.,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  School  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San   Mateo,    Cal.      Meeting  week  of   May    7. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Jerome  O.  Cross, 
Fresno,   Cal.,    President. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre 
tary,    Los   Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  Nortb- 
rup,   Secretary,   San   Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy,  President;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa    Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Albert  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  XL.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Stanley  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Ray,  George  W.  Stone. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL 

CALIFORNIA  COUNTY  LIBRARIANS' 

CONVENTION 

Place  of  Meeting:  Room  107,  State  Cap- 
itol, Sacramento. 

Saturday,  February  8,  10-11,  1919. 

Joint  Meeting  of  County  Librarians  and 
County  Home  Demonstration  Agents. 

The  convention  of  librarians  is  so  closely 
allied  to  school  service  that  teachers  and 
Boards  of  Education  will  be  interested  in 
this  brief  editorial  review  of  it.  Marshall 
De  Motte  of  the  Board  of  Control,  made 
a  few  appropriate  remarks  of  welcome. 
Then  M.  J.  Ferguson,  the  State  Librarian, 
chairman  of  the  convention,  spoke  on  the 
development  of  library  service  in  California. 
Mr.  Ferguson  is  not  an  aggressive  type  of 
man,  but  is  sincere  and  rings  true  on  every 
proposition  that  comes  up.  He  also  gets 
results.  The  address  of  Mrs.  Edith  Charl- 
ton-Salisbury of  Washington,  on  the  activ- 
ities of  women  in  the  extension  work  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture was  a  revelation  to  those  of  us  who 
have  ceased  to  read  bulletins.  Mrs.  Salis- 
bury's story  of  the  man  who  wanted  a  co- 


operative laundry  because  he  had  to  do  the 
family  washing  and  the  story  of  the  little 
girl  and  the  sunset  were  worth  the  price  of 
admission  to  any  show.  Miss  Harriet  G. 
Eddy,  who  is  now  a  honre  demonstration 
leader,  spoke  with  great  enthusiasm  of  her 
work.  There  were  interesting'  talks  by 
Essae  Culver,  Alice  G.  Whitbeck,  Katherine 
Post    Ferris    on    Community    Center    work 


Milton   J.   Ferguson,   Chairman   of  the   California 
Country   Librarian's   Convention 


by  Sarah  E.  McCardle  of  Fresno  on  "Co- 
operation of  Farm  Advisor  and  Home 
Demonstration  Agent."  B.  H.  Crocheron, 
of  U.  C,  delivered  a  very  effective  address 
on  "Fundamental  Purposes  of  Farm  Bureau 
Work."  He  objected  strenuously  to  the 
present  High  School  plants,  especially  the 
average  formal  and  useless  High  School 
auditorium.  He  would  have  shocked  the 
High  School  people  if  they  had  heard  him 
say,  "Our  high  schools  are  mausoleums." 
He  said  the  ideal  High  School  should  be  a 
farm  center,  with  county  library,  farm  ad- 
visor, kitchen,  community. cooking  and  com- 
munity interest,  not  only  for  the  pupils,  but 
for  all  the  people.  The  keynote  of  the 
speeches  on  Saturday  seemed  to  be  "Give 
the  people  what  they  want,  when  they  want 


it."     The  spirit  of  the  missionary  was   not 
in    evidence. 

Sunday  afternoon  an  informal  reception 
was  held  in  the  State  Library  at  the  Cap- 
itol. It  was  a  delightful  two  hours  of  in- 
formal discussion.  Miss  Gillis  presided  in 
a  most  charming  manner,  and  the  school 
teachers  would  have  enjoyed  the  discus- 
sion on  how  to  get  reports  from  school 
teacher  custodians.  Mr.  Hart- 
ranft  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
gave,  by  request,  a  very  clear 
and  definite  statement  in  ref- 
erence to  supplemental  texts 
and  changes  made  necessary 
by  the  adoption,  or  the  delay 
of  adoption,  by  the  State. 
The  young  ladies  of  the  li-  • 
brary  staff  served  delicious 
coffee,  sandwiches,  ice  cream 
and  cake.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing Miss  Clara  B.  Dills  cre- 
ated much  interest  and  dis- 
cussion by  her  presentation 
of  "Co-operative  Cataloging." 
Mrs.  Whitbeck,  Miss  McCar- 
dle, Miss  Barmby  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Babcock  gave  their  per- 
sonal experiences  on  the  sub- 
ject. Mrs.  Whitbeck  touched 
on  the  psychology  of  books 
by  presenting  the  value  of 
the  "feel"  of  a  book.  Miss 
Susan  T.  Smith  gave  a  lot  of 
valuable  information  on  coun- 
ty library  reference  work. 
Miss  Bailey  and  Miss  Julia 
Steffa  spoke  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. Milton  J.  Ferguson  then 
gave  a  review  of  legislation 
proposed  affecting  library 
work  and  insisting  that  the 
library  workers  should  have 
self  determination,  and  was 
keen  and  conservative  in  pre- 
senting reasons  why  the  con- 
trol of  the  libraries  should 
not  be  placed  in  charge  of 
the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Harr  Wagner  gave  a 
brief  address  on  the  literature  of  California. 
Joseph  F.  Daniels  spoke  with  great  earnest- 
ness and  adroitness  against  the  committee 
report  on  certification  of  librarians. 

Under  the  discussion  of  "High  School  Li- 
brary Service"  Mrs.  Henshall  gave  the  re- 
port of  the  High  School  Convention  and 
Miss  Holroyd,  Miss  Silverthorn,  Miss  Ma- 
rion Morse,  Miss  Clock,  Estelle  De  Ford 
and  Margaret  Livingston  gave  statements 
of  the  plan   in   operation. 

Mrs.  Julia  Babcock,  Miss  Winfred  Big- 
ley,  Miss  Culver  and  Mrs.  Whitbeck  spoke 
on  the  handling  of  music  records,  pictures, 
and  other  special  material. 

Miss  Anne  Hadden  and  Eleanor  Hitt  were 
on  the  program  for  "War  History  Commit- 
tee."     Will    C.    Wood,    Superintendent    of 
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Public  Instruction,  gave  an  address  on 
"Americanization."  Miss  Askey,  Miss 
Mann,  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Alice  Anderson 
discussed  the  subject  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  librarian.  Stella  Huntington  and 
Miss  Martin  spoke  on  "Memorial  Free 
i  onnty  Library 'Buildings;"  Miss  Provines 
on  the  "Returning  Soldier:  What  the  Coun- 
ty Free  Library  Can  Do  for  Him,"  and  Miss 
llerrman  and  Miss  Hatch  took  part  in  the 
discussion. 

It  was  a  delight  to  meet  at  this  conven- 
one  ex-County  Superintendent,  Miss 
Anna  L.  Williams  of  Modoc  county,  at  one 
time  Democratic  candidate  for  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction.  She  is  do- 
linl  service  as  librarian.  There 
were  very  few  visitors  or  spectators,  al- 
though man\  of  the  discussions  were  of 
general  interest.  W.  G.  Hartranft  and  Mr. 
Van  Deventer  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
Rev.  Mr.  Miller  of  the  Congregational 
Church  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  Smith  of  the 
Library  Bureau.  Mr.  Johnson  of  the  C.  F. 
Weber  &  Co.,  G.  T.  Chilcote  of  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Baker  of  Charles 
Scribner  &  Sons  were  among"  those  present. 

It  was  certainly  an  interesting'  conven- 
tion. 

The  librarians  listened  and  took  part  in 
every  feature  of  the  program  and  have  an 
unselfish  and  forward  looking  viewpoint 
as  to  service. 


WESTERN   SCHOOL  NOTES 


lias  inaugurated  a  movement  for  the  Ameri- 
canization of  schools  of  his  city. 


There  was  a  conference  of  the  Presidents 
of  State  Normals  and  the  State  Board  of 
Education  at  Sacramento  on  January  22  to 
consider  changes  in  the  Normals.  The  plan 
proposed  is  make  the  Normal  School  Teach- 
ers' College. 


Will  C.  Wood,  E.  Morris  Cox  and  Arthur 
II.  Chamberlain  will  visit  the  N.  E.  A, 
in  Chicago,  February  24  to  March  1,  1910. 


P.  W.  Hopkins,  Chief  Attendance  Officer 
of  Los  Angeles  City,  was  a  victim  of  the 
influenza.  He  died  on  January  22.  He 
was  formerly  Principal  of  the  Vernon  Pa- 
rental School. 


committee  appointed  by  the  Teach- 
ers' Club  of  Bakersfield  has  reported  in 
favor  of  a  minimum  salary  of  $103  for  nine 
months.  J.  II.  Parker,  the  Assistant  City 
Superintendent,  is  taking  an  active  lead  for 
better  salaries. 

Miss    Nora   C.   Walstead,    Normal    Field 

Supervisor,  is  visiting  the  rural  schools  of 
Sonoma  County.  Miss  Gilbert,  Deputy 
County  Superintendent,  accompanies  her  on 
the  visits.  Miss  Walstead  has  visited  the 
rural  schools  of  Trinity.  Mendocino  and 
Del    Norte   countii 


Louis  K.  Plummer,  the  new  Principal  of 
the  Fullerton  Union  High  School,  was 
given  an  ovation  when  he  assumed  the 
new  duties.  'The  Fullerton  Union  High 
School  is  one  of  the  best  school  plants  in 
the    United    States    of    its   kind. 

Superintendent  Raymond  Cree  of  River- 
side County,  proposes  to  create  the  office 
of  Inspector  of  Schools  for  Palo  Verde  Dis- 
trict in  the  vicinity  of   Blythe. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  to  establish 
a  new  Slate  Normal  School  at  Stockton, 
Cal. 

*  *  * 

EDUCATORS     INSPECT     OAKLAND 
SCHOOLS 

Stanley  B.  Wilson,  new  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  former  Los 
Angeles  editor,  and  Albert  S.  Olney, 
new  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Education 
and  former  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Santa  Barbara,  have  completed  an  inspec- 
tion of  Oakland's  new  "neighborhood 
school"  system.'  Both  were  on  an  official 
visit.  They'  conferred  with  local  educators 
on  January  27. 

*       %       * 

The  several  vacancies  in  the  San  Rafael 
Elementary  Schools  were  filled  recently  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  The  Principalship 
of  the  Fourth  Street  Grammar  School,  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  M.  E.  Hunt, 
was  filled  by  the  election  of. Herbert  Hill 
Mathews.  Mrs.  Freda  Moore  Harrison  was 
elected  to  the  other  vacancy  in  the  Gram- 
mar School.  She  has  recently  been  teach- 
ing in  the  Tompkins  School  in  Oakland. 
The  vacancy  in  the  Short  Grammar  School 
was  filled  by  the  election  of  Mrs.  Eugenia 
McCarthy  Goe. 


John  Henry  Lyons,  Supervisor  of  Music 
of  Fresno  City,  has  been  appointed  Mu- 
sical   Director  of  the  Tacoma   schools. 


Otis  Carrington,  Supervisor  of  Music  of 
Redwood  City,  author  of  "The  Windmills 
of  Holland,"  "The  Pirates  of  Hawaii"  and 
"A  Box  of  Dolls,"  operettes  suitable  for 
school  production,  was  given  a  reception 
by  the  Sequoia  Club  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing,  January  29. 


Neighborhood  schools  is  the  latest  inno- 
vation in  Oakland  School  Department. 
Fred  M.  Hunter,  the  City  Superintendent, 
is  certainly  modernizing  the  schools.  Agnes 
McFeeley,  head  of  Edwin  Markham's  old 
school,  the  Tompkins,  is  working  out  the 
plan. 


Superintendent    Albee    of    Eureka.    Cal., 


Carl  C.  Cassingham,  formerly  an  instruc- 
tor at  the  Morgan  Hill  High  School,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  faculty  of  the  Sequoia 
Union  High  School  in  Redwood  City,  to 
succeed  Lewis .  E.  Adams,  who  recently 
was  elected  Principal  of  the  South  San 
Francisco  schools. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executives  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association,  central 
section,  January  25,  it  was  decided  to  post- 
pone the  annual  Teachers'  Institute  until 
fall,  when  a  joint  institute  will  be  held  in 
Fresno  for  three  days.  The  date  is  set  for 
Thanksgiving  week. 

It  is  the  plan  to  break  away,  if  possible, 
from  the  old  idea  of  inspirational  institutes 
and  instead  devote  the  time  to  talks  on 
specific  educational  problems  which  teach- 
ers will  work  on  before  the  institute,  and 
to  have  a  strictly  unified  program,  which 
will  show,  practically,  actual  problems  of 
the  schools  of  the  San  Joaquin  Vallev. 

The  committee  sent  a  telegram  of  con- 
gratulation to  A.  C.  Olney,  formerly  a 
teacher   of    Fresno,   on    his   appointment    to 


the   Commissionship   of   Secondary   Schools 
of   California. 

The  following  attended  the  meeting:  J. 
O.  Cross,  Fresno ;  A.  M.  Simons,  Visalia ; 
M.  D.  Richmond,  Hanford  ;  Craig  Cunning- 
ham, Madera;  Clarence  Edwards,  Fresno; 
Robert  Teall,  Madera:  J.  S.  Graham,  Le- 
moore ;  F.  H.  Boren,  Lindsay,  and  E.  W. 
Lindsay,   Fresno. 

*       *       * 

John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  has  sailed  for  Tokyo,  Japan,  to 
take  up  his  duties  as  exchange  professor 
with  the  University  of  Tokyo. 


William    R.    Lane,    the    popular    Depu 
Superintendent  of  Contra  Costa,  died  early 
in   January    from    the   effects    of    the    "fit. 
He  was  thirty  years  of  age,   a  graduate 
Chico  State  Normal  and  a  fine  persona1"'"'- 
*       *       * 

Fresno  State  Normal  School  offers  two 
types  of  extension  work  for  the  teachers  of 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  acocrding  to  a  re- 
cent announcement  by  President  C.  L.  Mc- 
Lane.  The  first  form  is  that  of  having 
regular  classes  at  the  Normal  School  on 
Saturday,  and  organized  classes  of  ten  or 
more  in  any  local  community.  It  was  also 
announced  that  others  than  teachers  may 
avail  themselves  of  the  classes. 

President  McLane  said   that  as   soo,. 
registration    is    completed,    the    final    r' 
of  classes  will  be  made,  and  the  regl       ,- 
notified  as  to  the  hour  at  which  the       M 
will  meet  on   Saturday. 

Following  "is    the    notice    issued    b^ 
executive    committee   of   the   Fresno    State 
Normal    School    Faculty,    with    the    list    of 
lectures : 

Notice  to  Teachers 
"To  the  Teachers  of  the  San  Joaqt  in  \  c 
ley: 

"It  is  our  desire  to  make  the  Fresno 
State  Normal  School  of  service  to  the  teach- 
ers of  this  section  in  the  fullest  and  most 
practical  manner.  The  increasing  emphasis 
upon  such  subjects  as  physical  education, 
agriculture,  domestic  arts  and  manual  train- 
ing has  recently  brought  frequent  requests 
for  such  service.  To  meet  these  and  similar 
educational  needs,  the  Normal  School  will 
offer  extension  courses.  These  are  designed 
primarily  to  furnish  opportunity  to  three 
classes  of  teachers:  First,  those  who  find 
themselves  called  upon  to  teach  special 
work  for  which  they  do  not  feel  themselves 
adequately  prepared ;  second,  those  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  progress 
in  their  regular  lines  of  work,  and,  third, 
those  who  wish  to  prepare  for  a  more  re- 
sponsible position  or  higher  certificate  than 
they  now  hold. 

"Beginning  February  1,  instruction  will 
be  given  at  the  Normal  School  each  Satur- 
day forenoon  in  all  subjects  listed  below  for 
which  six  or  more  persons  apply.  Exten- 
sion work  will  also  be  given  once  each  week 
at  any  center  outside  of  Fresno  where  there 
are  ten  or  more  applicants  for  the  same 
courses.  There  will  be  no  expense  beyond 
the  $1  registration  fee  required  of  all  Nor- 
mal students,  except  that  in  laboratory  or 
shop  courses  each  person  will  pay  for  his 
own  material.  Credit  given  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  work  covered. 

"If  you  wish  to  enroll  for  any  of  these 
courses  will  you  please  check  below  the 
ones  desired  and  mail  this  sheet  to  the  Nor- 
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mal  School?  Not  more  than  two  courses 
should  be  attempted  at  once.  Second 
choices  should  also  be  indicated  in  checking 
to  apply  in  case  an  insufficient  number  ask 
•for  one  of  your  first  choices." 
*       *       * 

The  candidate  who  was  elected  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  Mono  County  last 
November  did  not  want  the  office  and 
failed  to  qualify.  This  unusual  attitude  on 
the  part  of  a  successful  aspirant  has  been 
reported  to  State  Superintendent  Wood, 
who  was  notified  at  the  same  time  of  the 
election  of  Miss  Mildred  M.  Gregory  of 
Bodie  to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  appointment 
being  made  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


"..Miss   Sloltz   of  the  Visalia   High   School 
irtis   sailed   to   Brazil   to   take   a   position    of 
fPTcher  in   domestic   science   in   the   College 
Napal. 


R.  M.  Sisk  of  Chico,  recently  appointed 
Supervising  Deputy  of  Schools,  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  the  Board  of  Coun- 
ty School  Trustees.  The  neglect  of  the 
charter  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses incurred  in  visiting  schools  was  as- 
signed as  the  reason  for  the  resignation. 
The  office  carries  a  salary  of  $1500  a  year. 


[i,  Tremayne,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the 
_  •■■, Grammar  Schools,  and  now  with  the 
1*  ii-first  Division  overseas,  has  been 
lb'  pned  for  his  remarkable  courage  and 
h.  ry  during  the  closing  battles  of  the 
r  ,,  Tremayne  entered  the  service  in  Oc- 
tober, 1917.  The  townfolks  are  certainly 
kproud  of  him  and  all  our  boys. 


i'he  Central  Section  of  the  California 
"*a.te  Teachers'  Association  will  very  likely 
iVold  its  next  session  in  San  Jose,  accord- 
ig  to  tentative  plans  that  are  under  con- 
sideration. E.  E.  Brownell,  Superintendent 
of  the  Gilroy  Schools,  is  President  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Brownell  and  Miss  Agnes 
E.  Howe,  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  holding  the 
Association  in  San  Jose.  Miss  Howe  sug- 
gests that  the  conference  be  held  in  con- 
.nection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Social 
Service  League,  which  is  to  be  held  here 
during  the  spring,  the  date  to  be  fixed  later. 
The  Bay  Section  of  the  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion holds  its  meeting  during  Easter  week, 
and  Mr.  Brownell  said  that  it  had  been 
suggested  that  the  meeting  of  the  Central 
Section  be  held  the  week  following.  The 
Central  Section;  of  which  Santa  Clara 
County  is  a  part,  includes  the  counties  of 
San  Benito,  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey. 


Dr.  Edward  T.  Pierce,  noted  educator, 
died  at  his  home  in  Sierra  Madre  January 
30,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was  sixty-eight 
years  old.  Dr.  Pierce  was  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Chico  from  1889 
to  1893  and  held  the  Presidency  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles  from 
1893  to  1904.  Dr.  Pierce  was  born  in 
Meredith,  N.  Y.,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  State  Normal  School.  He  was 
one  of  the  New  York  trio  of  educational 
leaders  in  the  early  nineties,  consisting  of 
C.  H.  Keyes  of  Throop  University  and  W. 


W.  Seamen,  County  Superintendent  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Humane  Society,  ex-Superintendent 
of  San  Diego  County,  ex-Member  of  the 
Legislature,  ex-Principal  of  the  Coronado 
Schools  and  xxx  good  fellow,  has  called 
the  convention  of  the  Humane  Societies  at 
Sacramento  during  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature  in    March. 


Prof.  H.  N.  Caldwell  of  Fowler  has  had 
to  take  a  year's  leave  of  absence  on  account 
of  his  serious  illness.  This  is  a  small  dis- 
trict, but  the  Trustees  did  an  unusual  act  of 
kindness,  in  that  the  district  continued  his 
salary  during  the  entire  year  when  he  was 
too  ill  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion. 


Principal  Guy  D.  Smith  of  the  San  Lean- 
dro  Public  Schools  has  resigned  to  engage 
in  farming  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.  Vice- 
Principal  C.  A.  Harwell  will  succeed  Mr. 
Smith  as  Principal  and  Mrs.  C.  Lynch  will 
succeed  Mr.  Harwell  as  Vice-Principal,  of 
the  Lincoln  School. 


Paul  Stewart,  Principal  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara High  School,  has  been  elected  City 
Superintendent  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Schools  to  succeed  A.  C.  Olney.  Superin- 
tendent Stewart  has  taken  special  work  at 
Stanford  and  has  a  fine  record  as  Principal 
in  the  Pasadena  Schools. 


H.  O.  Williams,  Principal  of  the  Sacra- 
mento High  School,  will  do  educational 
work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with  the  Army 
of  Occupation   in    Germany. 


Jerome  O.  Cross,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Fresno,  has  received  an  invitation 
to  attend  a  conference  of  specialists  in  in- 
dustrial education  which  is  to  be  held  on 
February  19  at  St.  Louis,  for  the  main  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  Army  trade  test. 
About  a  hundred  educators  will  attend  the 
conference. 

COUNTY    LIBRARY'S    SPLENDID 
SERVICE 

There  are  now  twenty-two  districts 
which  have  come  in  under  the  provisions 
of  the  County  Library  act.  These  districts, 
without  exception,  are  highly  pleased  with 
the  service  rendered  under  the  able  super- 
vision of  Miss  Mary  Barmby,  the  County 
Librarian.  During  the  coming  year  we 
hope  to  see  the  remaining  districts  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  It  is  a  great 
boon  to  all  the  schools,  particularly  those 
remote  from  the  centers  of  population,  and 
whose   funds   in   consequence   are   small. 

The  Teachers'  Professional  Library  has 
been  indexed  and  catalogued  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  County  Librarian. 
All  teachers  in  the  county  are  invited  to 
make  use  of  this  means  for  self-improve- 
ment.— D.  E.  Martin,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  in  Oakland  Enquirer, 
January   29. 

*       *       * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  of  the  Mil- 
ton  Bradley  Company  of  20  Second   street 
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training  for  /Authorship 

Ho\0foWrite,'WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
art  of  self-eSpre/ss  ion.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc..  taught  person- 
Dv.LsenWem  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful  advice.       Real  teaching'. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "p'ay  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

VVe    publish   The    Writer's  Library.      We  nlso  publish    The  ■  ' 

Writer's    Monthly,   especially  valuable  far  its  lull   reports  or  , 

literary  market.     Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 


150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

The  Home  Correspondence  School  dfi 
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Chauncy  M'Govem  heartily  recommends  this  school. 


have  gone  East  on  a  combined  business 
and  pleasure  trip.  Mr.  Van  Nostrand,  by 
fair  and  upright  dealing,  has  built  up  a 
large  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  he 
has  made  the  Milton  Bradley  name  stand 
for  service  for  teachers  and  schools. 


Selden  C.  Smith,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
of  Ginn  &  Co.  and  a  member  of  the  firm 
or  association,  has  gone  to  Boston  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  repre- 
sentatives of  his  company.  Mr.  Smith 
is  a  temperamental  bookman  and  will  be 
missed  by  his  associates  during  his  absence. 
From  "Who  Is  Who"  we  learn  that  he  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire  and,  therefore,  has 
all  the  business  shrewdness  and  thrift  of 
the  Yankee,  but  he  has  the  hospitality  and 
genial  nature  of  a  Southerner  and  the 
breezy,  good-fellowship  of  the  Westerner 
— a  poet  by  nature,  a  bookman  by  environ- 
ment and  a  business-getter  by  necessity ; 
a  rare  temperamental  combination  that  will 
admit  him  to  membership  in  Chauncey 
M'Govern's    Beaux    Arts    Club    at    Montara 

by  the  Ocean. 

*       *       * 

An  emergency  course  of  study  for  the 
eight  grades  of  the  rural  schools  of  the 
county  has  been  arranged  by  the  County 
Board  of  Education  of  Sonoma  County. 
This  was  made  necessary  by  the  prolonged 
vacation  the  past  few  months.  The  less 
important  subjects  will  be  shortened  and 
more  time  given  to  the  more  important 
ones. 


HAVE 


Uailthu    CI  (An  a-      Oculists    and  Phyeiciana 
nUallll  ft  0  II  Ullgj    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

BA4iififnl    Cvac    many  years  before  it  was 
CdUIIIUi    CjBO    offered  as  a  Domestic  Bye 
Medicine.    Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Belief  lor  Byea  that  Need 
Care.    Try  itiu  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
l  Just  Bye  Comfort.     Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no 
i  Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    111. 
*■■■■■■■■■»■■-». -■-■.-■--■■■■■gg-4 
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^By  Selina 

DO    RIGHT 
1 1.,  righl   though  pain   and  anguish   l>e  thy 

lot; 
Thy  heart  will  cheer  thee  when  the  pain's 

forgi  it. 
I). i  wrong  for  pleasure's  sake,  then  count 

thy  gains : 
The  pleasure  soon  departs,  the  sin  remains. 
—  Bishop  Shut  tie  worth. 
*       *       * 

THE  SABBATICAL  YEAR 

Grace     Hillyard.     President     of     Grade 
Teachers'  Organization 

Read  at  a  Meeting  of   Berkeley  Grade 
Teachers 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  talk  was  given  he- 
fore  the  Berkeley  teachers  in  wihch  the 
statistics  were  brought  forth  to  show  that 
after  a  period  of  six  years'  teaching  ex- 
perience a  teacher  does  not  advance  in  ef- 
ficiency without  further  training;,  prepara- 
tion or  travel.  In  other  words,  the  public 
may  come  up  to  the  window  of  public  edu- 
cation asking  the  question,  "Information 
given  out  here?"  to  receive  the  reply,  "It 
has." 

In  the  meeting  referred  to  above  the 
question  was  asked  of  the  speaker,  Mr. 
Will  C.  Wood.  "Admitting  that  the  teacher 
does  not  progress  by  further  experience 
after  six  years,  would  not  the  logical  solu- 
tion then  be  the  Sabbatical  year?"  Mr. 
Wood  agreed  that  it  undoubtedly  was  the 
solution,  but  said  that  there  was  not  at 
present  a  State  law  which  makes  it  prac- 
tically  possible. 

A  step  has  already  been  taken  in  this 
direction  by  the  University  of  California, 
but  not,  of  course,  to  the  extent  of  the 
need  by  any  means.  However,  taxpayers 
and  the  public  in  general  are  not  shocked 
at  the  idea  that  a  professor  should- have  one 
year  in  every  seven  for  travel,  study  and 
relaxation.  Xo  argument  has  ever  been 
brought  against  it  except  that  of  the  lack 
of  money. 

While  the  public  is  not  so  well  prepared 
for  such  an  innovation  for  the  High  School 
teacher,  much  less  for  the  Grammar  School 
teacher,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  take  our  public  for  granted  as  capable 
of  realizing  what  this  would  mean  in  the 
efficiency  .if  the  school-,  i  am  proceeding 
on  the  assumption  that  those  who  arc  here 
admit  at  once  the  necessity  of  Hie  Sab- 
batical year,  as  we  admit  the  necessity  of 
the  cutting  in  half  of  the  number  of  "chil- 
dren in  our  classrooms,  of  the  necessity  of 
increase  in  salaries  by  such  a  sum  as  would 
be    visible    to    the    naked    eye. 

We  are  safe  to  assume  that  the  taxpayer 
and    the    public    admit    tin-    need    of    thi 
alleviated    conditions    for    teachers,   as    they 
do  for  all  the  people  who  do  tin-   worl 
the   world. 

The  only  question  that  requires  consid- 
eration then  i-.  How  are  we  to  get  the  Sab- 
batical year?  By  who-.  d  b) 
what   in.-: 

'I  be    pers  hosi  work    il 

put  forward  definite  plan-,  For  i 
If,   and   to   work   until    they   are 

is  the  classr n  teacher  herself.   Th      eason 

why    she   do.  -    not    i-    probabl      the    same 
reason    why    other     professions 


Bunion 

never  to  have  been  responsible  for  their 
own  progress.  Physicians  are  said  to  have 
never  identified  themselves  as  a  class  with 
the  efforts  to  do  away  with  slum  condi- 
tions and  the  poverty  which  are  the  causes 
of  the  diseases  they  are  so  clever  in  diag- 
nosing. Lawyers  as  a  class  are  not  notori- 
ous for  the  use  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
law  to  remove  legal  obstructions  and  ad- 
vance the  development  of  real  justice  in 
the  courts,  and  so  on  down  the  list  ad 
libitum. 

So  we  are  not  surprised,  and  perhaps  the 
criticism  is  deserved,  that  the  teacher  is 
accused  of  taking  no  professional  interest 
in  the  progress  of  the  vital  problems  in 
education.  This  meeting  today  would  be 
crowded  to  the  doors  if  we  did  realize  what 
we  or  what  somebody  has  to  do  to  bring 
daylight  and  life  "into  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

As  a  class  we  like  to  be  considered  un- 
selfish. We  are  afraid  to  ask  or  demand 
anything  that  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  our- 
selves. We  feel  that  we  must  always  say, 
"for  the  sake  of  the  youngster,"  not  real- 
izing that  teacher  and  pupil  sink  or  swim 
together,  that  what  she  does  for  her  own 
benefit  is  just  as  truly  for  his  benefit  as 
if  she  did  it  for  him  directly.  She  has 
placed  herself  in  the  position  of  the  hus- 
band of  whom  his  wife  said,  "Sometimes  I 
think  my  husband  is  the  dearest,  kindest, 
gentlest,  most  unselfish  man  in  the  world, 
and  then  sometimes  I  wonder  if  it  is  only 
laziness." 

In  Berkeley  this  year  a  committee  made 
an  investigation  of  the  status  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  in  the  cities  in  which  it  has 
been  tried  in  the.  elementary  schools.  In 
every  case  most  favorable  comments  were 
gleaned  upon  it.  These  cities — notably, 
Boston,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Newton  and 
Brookline.  Mass.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and 
New  Rochelle — pay  the  teacher  approxi- 
mately half  her  ordinary  salary  when  she 
is  away  on  Sabbatical  leave.  Naturally, 
the  committee  did  not  dream  of  suggest- 
ing full  pay  for  the  teacher  on  leave,  and 
it  may  be  some  time  before  the  half-pay 
plan  is  achieved,  since  it  is  already  twenty 
years  since  the  plan  was  first  put  into 
operation  and  since  it  has  seen  so  little 
progress  in  that  time. 

The  basis  of  the  failure  of  all  the  bene- 
fits which  all  agree  are  fundamental  to  any 
progress  in  education  rests  upon  the  lack 
of  money.  We  are  afraid  to  ask  for  the 
Sabbatical  vcar,  for  adequate  salaries,  for 
fewer  children  in  our  classes  and  more 
teachers  and  more  facilities  because  we 
know  there  is  no  money  at  the  disposal 
of    the    School    Boards. 

There  never  will  be  enough  monev  at 
the  disposal  of  the  School  Board  to  bring 
into  effective  practice  any  of  the  progres- 
sive demands  of  teachers  or  the  educators 
who  continually  tell  us  what  we  need  un- 
til these  demands  are  backed  up  with  the 
shifting  of  taxation  from  the  back  of  those 
who  have  little  or  nothing  to  pay  upon  the 
backs  of  those  who  have  it  to  pay.  Local 
ms  of  taxation  can  never  give  us  any- 
thing but.  wretched  schools,  poorly-paid 
1    '      of    crowded     classes,     in    subjects 


droned  out  of  books.  The  Sabbatical  year 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  will  wait  until  we- 
tap  the  sources  of  National  wealth  which 
pour  into  Wall  street — Federal  money. 

The  other  clay  Mr.  Wood  quoted  figures 
to  show  that  the  United  States  had  spent 
on  the  war,  in  one  year,  a.  sum  equaling 
that  which  it  had  spent  on  education- 
colleges,  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
all  included — since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. And  yet  to  secure  money  for 
any  educational  or  social  benefit  has  al- 
ways meant  a  tremendous  struggle.  The 
answer  always  is,  "It  costs  too  much." 

If  a  few  millions  had  been  spent  by 
the  warring  governments  during  the  years 
preceding  the  war  upon  such  things  as  Sab- 
batical leave  for  teachers  and  exchange 
teachers,  President  Wilson  might  not  havffl 
so   many   questions   to  settle   today. 

But  these  millions  in  which  this  Gov- 
ernment is  so  rich  must  be  reached  for  in 
the  same  way  in  which  they  are  reached  for 
by  our  present  great  National  necessity,  thej 
war,  and  the  problems  resulting  from' it] 
The  money  cannot  be  got  piecemeal,  in 
dribs,  through  taxation  of  poverty-stricken 
counties  and  through  individual  commun- 
ities. The  present  effort  to  increase  State 
taxation  for  education  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  next  step  is  toward  Federal 
money.  Only  through  Federal  taxation  for 
education  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  teach 
the  great  resources  controlled  by  such  finan- 
cial organizations  as  the  railroads,  the  steel, 
oil  and  food  trusts.  All  the  States  contrib- 
ute to  this  limitless  wealth.  Let  us  have 
some  of  it  for  the  Sabbatical  year. 

CALIFORNIA     FEDERATION     OF 

SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 
Margaret  Burke,  Pres.     Elsie  Northrup,  Sec. 


OAKLAND  SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  CLUB 

Despite  many  interruptions  occasioned 
by  the  epidemic,  the  Oakland  School 
Women's  Club  is  showing-  great  activity 
under  the  able  leadership  of  its  president, 
Miss  Lulu  Shelton,  and  its  secretary,  Missl 
Margaret   Wale. 

The  club  is  interested  in  the  work  of 
Americanization,  which  is  being  developed 
in  the  Oakland  School  Department.  Its 
first  undertaking'  in  this  direction  was  the 
day  nursery,  established  last  year.  As  the 
work  has  increased  the  School  Women's 
Club  and  the  Federated  Parent-Teachers' 
Association  have  combined  and  are  assist- 
ing in  the  maintenance  of  the  demonstra- 
tion cottages  which  have  been  built  at  the 
Lazear,  Prescott  and  Tompkins  schools  for 
the  instruction  of  foreign  women  in  Ameri- 
can customs.  The  School  Women's  Club 
has  contributed  $10  toward  the  art  furnish- 
ings of  the  cottages.  Miss  Anna  Keefe  is 
chairman   of  the  committee. 

The  club  is  endeavoring  to  make  the 
way  pleasant  for  new  teachers  in  the  Oak- 
land School  Department.  The  Housing 
Committee,  of  which  Miss  Nellie  Jacobson 
is  chairman,  sends  to  every  newdy-elected 
teacher  a  letter  of  welcome,  with  a  short 
list  of  good  hotels,  apartment  houses  and 
restaurants.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
many  of  these  teachers  had  no  home  in 
which  to  spend  Christmas  day.  The  Hous- 
ing Committee  gave  their  names  and  the 
club  arranged  that  they  be  entertained  at 
the    homes    of    other    teachers.      The    plan 
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Coddington  Teachers  Agency 

(New    Name   Adopted   September    1,    1918) 

§  Mr.  R.  VV.  Coddington  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Coddington  established   a   Teachers'  Agency   in    Los    Angeles,    January    1,    1907. 
They  are  still  proprietors  and  managers  of  this  Teachers'  Agency. 

<&  Since  September  1st,  1918,  however,  a  new  name  has  been  in  use — Coddington  Teachers'   Agency — under   which   title    their 
former  policies   will   be   continued. 

Same  Service — Same  Location — Same  Telephone 

^  Patrons   and  friends  will  please  note  that  the   Los  Angeles  office    address    is    not    changed — 533    Citizen's    National    Bank 
Building — nor  is  there  any   change   in  the   Telephone — 14531 — in   use  twelve  years. 
<I   Mr.   and   Mrs.   Coddington    announce   the   opening  of 

BERKELEY    OFFICES 

in  charge  of  Mr.  Percy  R.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Herta  C.  Davis,  in  the  Berkeley  Bank  Building.     The  telephone  number  is  Berk- 
eley 350. 

fl  Complete  sets  of  credentials  are  on  file  in  the  Los  Angeles  office  and  are  available  for  the  new  branch.     Personal  acquaint- 
ance with  these  teachers,  and  with  California  requirements  and   conditions   makes   it   possible   to   render  valuable   service   to 
schools  in  need  of  teachers. 
f  Careful  and  prompt  attention  will  be  given  to  all  communications,  whether  from  teachers  or  employers. 

LOS     ANGELES  BERKELEY 

533  Citizen's  National  Bank  Bldg.  Telephone  14531  Berkeley  Bank  Building.    Telephone  Berkeley  350 

Coddington  Teachers  Agency 


(New   Name   Adopted    September    1.    1918) 


proved  so  successful  that  it  will  be  repeated 
this  year  on  Thanksgiving  as  well  as  on 
Christmas    day. 

All  women  teachers  are  urged  to  attend 
the  luncheon  which  will  be  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Grade  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation on  the  second  day  of  Institute. 

Mr.  William  John  Cooper,  president  of 
the  Bay  Section  of  the  Grade  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, has  given  the  association  per- 
mission to  use  this  half  day.  Oakland 
School  Women's  Club  will  be  the  hostess 
club  on  this  occasion.  An  excellent  pro- 
gram is  assured. 

*       *       * 

With  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Super- 
intendent Charles  C.  Hughes  a  committee 
issued  a  call,  April  2,  1918,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  league  composed  of  members 
of   the   department   for   war   work. 

The  object  of  the  league  was  to  organize 
as  far  as  possible  the  war  energies  of  the 
teachers  in  order  to  prevent  duplication  and 
dissipation  of  effort  and  to  assist  all  the  of- 
ficial Governmental  organizations  which 
needed  such  help  as  teachers  could  give. 

The  idea  met  with  instant  approval  and 
the  organization  of  "Sacramento  Teachers' 
War  Service  League,"  with  a  membership 
of  400,  was  the  result. 

The  officers  consisted  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  a  secretary-treasurer  and  two  di- 
rectors, who  form  the  executive  of  the 
league. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  tender 
the  services  of  the  league  to  the  local 
Liberty  Loan,  Thrift  Stamp  Committee, 
Food  Administration,  Exemption  Boards, 
Council  of  Defense,  Red  Cross,  and  any 
other  organization  which  had  for  its  pur- 
pose the  rendering  of  assistance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  first  work  of  the  executive  was  to  ac- 
quaint itself  with  the  kind  of  service  which 
the  members  could  best  give,  to  apportion 
the  duties  according  to  their  ability  and 
to  see  that  the  work  was  done  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  organization  receiving  the 
service ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  members  to  notify  the  executive  as  to 


the  particular  kind  of  service  they  were 
willing  to  give. 

The  league  was  a  factor  in  the  Third 
Liberty  Loan  drive.  With  the  president  as 
commander  and  twenty-two  lieutenants 
from  the  membership,  the  entire  school  de- 
partment was  canvassed  with  most  gratify- 
ing result.  The  same  group  took  part  'in 
the  Fourth  Liberty  Loan  and  finished  with 
100   per  cent    subscription. 

A  captain  in  each  building  took  care  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  the  War  Chest  Activity 
pledges,  receiving  and  collecting  for  the 
same. 

When  space  in  the  daily  papers  was  not 
available  this  organization  was  a  medium 
of  publicity.  • 

Two  Saturdays  were  given  up  to  selling 
War  Saving  Stamps,  with  most  flattering 
returns. 

Many  members  worked  afternoons  and 
evenings  at  the  Red  Cross  room,  either  on 
garments  or  surgical  dressings,  in  addi- 
tion to  knitting. 

For  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  various 
Exemption  Boards  with  the  clerical  work, 
an  able  director  divided  the  membership 
into  units  of  seventeen,  with  a  captain. 
When  a  call  came  for  assistance  a  captain 
was  notified,  who  in  turn  responded  wtih 
her   unit    and    completed    the    work. 

Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  call  a 
number  of  units.  This  method  prevented 
calling  any  one  too  often.  All  this  clerical 
work  was  done  after  school  hours  and  on 
Saturday. 

Nor  were  the  duties  of  this  league  at  an 
end  with  the  signing-  of  the  armistice,  for 
just  at  this  time  the  epidemic  of  influenza 
was  raging.  The  schools  were  closed  and 
the  call  for  help  was  very  urgent.  Many 
members  went  into  the  homes  to  nurse  and 
care  for  the  sick.  Under  the  direction  of 
a  supervisor  others  cooked  and  distributed 
food  to  families  where  all  were  stricken. 
Still  others  wtre  busy  in  the  emergency 
hospitals. 

Our  motto  was,  "Do  your  best,"  and  the 
result  was  greater  than  the  expectation. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  far  easier 
to  name  what  they  did  not  do  rather  than 


what    was    accomplished    by    this    modest, 
but  totally  unselfish,  body  of  workers 
ELLA   G.   M'CLEERY, 

President. 
MARY   A.   BRADFORD, 

Secretary. 

*  :|:  * 

THE  EQUALIZATION 
OF   SALARIES 

Those  who  believe  in  a  republic  are 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  trend  of  legislation, 
not  only  in  California,  but  in  the  National 
capitol.  The  Hoke  Smith  bill  is  national- 
ization all  right,  but  the  principal  provis- 
ion is  to  pay  large  salaries  to  those  at 
the  top,  and  low  salaries  to  those  at  the 
bottom. 

The  greatest  menace  to  republican  insti- 
tutions today  is  unequal  salaries.  At  the 
University  of  California  the  instructors  are 
getting  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
per  year,  and  the  president  ten  times  as 
much. 

Now  that  State  laws  make  minimum 
wage,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  limit  to 
the  maximum.  We  would  like  to  see  every 
superintendent,  every  president  of  a  normal 
school,  college  or  university,  every  princi- 
pal of  high  school,  get  a  larger  salary  than 
he  is  now  getting.  We  are  simply  stating 
a  principle,  that  unless  there  is  an  equali- 
zation of  salaries,  there  will  be  a  revolu- 
tion. Our  graded  pension  system,  that 
gave  Mr.  Hyatt,  who  held  the  highest  ed- 
ucational office  in  the  State,  only  $500  pel 
year,  the  same  as  given  the  teacher  of  a 
country  school — no  more,  no  less — is  one 
of  the  best  examples  of  republican  govern- 
ment in  existence.  The  Carnegie  pension, 
which  retires  President  Wheeler  on  a  much 
larger  salary  than  the  average  professor 
ever  thought  of  receiving,  is  not  conducive 
to  quieting  the  present  unrest  against  our 
social  order. 

It  is  unfortunate,  indeed,  that  when  our 
President  is  emphasizing  that  this  is  the 
day  of  the  government  of  the  plain  people, 
that  our  laws  in  the  making  are  more  au- 
tocratic, beauercratic  and  tend  to  create 
class  distinction — first,  a  governing  class ; 
second,  a  paternal  class;  and  third,-  the 
middleman  a  tax-paying  class. 
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Palo  Alto   New  Union   High   School  Buildings;    Walter  H.  Nichols,  Principal 


THE    PALO    ALTO    UNION    HIGH 
SCHOOL 

W.   M.   Culp 

Ashen-gray  walls,  bright  red  tiles,  steep 
roofs,  a  low  Campanile  tower,  oak  trees,  a 
patio  faced  with  arches,  a  crescent-shaped 
driveway,  a  single  oak  tree  in  the  court- 
yard, all  in  a  green  expanse  of  foot-high 
grass,  is  the  distinct  and  pleasing  sensa- 
tion given  to  one  approaching  the  new  Palo 
Alto  Union   High  School. 

Inside  are  long  corridors  with  dark 
floors,  built-in  lockers  of  dull  gray,  sun- 
lit classrooms  opening  upon  the  courtyard 
and  the  green  campus  outside;  laboratories 
for  the  sciences,  a  wing  given  to  manual 
training,  another  given  to  physics,  botany 
and  general  science,  with  rooms  devoted  to 
business  courses  in  between;  a  domestic 
science  room  most  immaculate,  a  huge  audi- 
torium as  yet  unfinished;  neat  business 
offices   for  'the   officials   and    a   library. 

The  library  has  a  sense  of  vastness  and 
yet  it  is  not  so  large.  Built  high  with  arch- 
ing wooden  beams,  with  a  great  window 
toward  the  west,  it  holds  the  idea  of  quiet- 
ness. On  the  north  side  is  a  fireplace  with 
creamy  tiles  and  curving  pillars.  Shelves 
of  books  hedge  the  walls,  oak  tables  and 
chairs  cover  the  floor,  and  in  the  long,  high 
room  the  students  are  wonderfully  quiet. 
A  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  space  and  the 
mightiness  of  books  comes  upon  one  who 
enters  the  room.  Quietness,  studiousness, 
seriousness  of  purpose  are  the  qualities 
that  such  a  room  inspire,  and  it  is  bound 
to  color  the  whole  life  -of  the  school. 

<  lutside  arc  newly-made  roads  of  crushed 
grey  granite,  winding  in  from  the  State 
highway,  arush  with  its  constant  stream 
of  motor  cars.  To  the  west  lie  the  trees 
of  the  Stanford  campus — tall  and  dark — 
out  of  which  at  intervals  comes  the  sounds 


A   Beautiful   Interior 


of  the  chimes.  And  the  calmness  and  the 
newness  and  the  beauty  of  the  place  will 
make  it  a  great  secondary  school  by  a 
great   university. 

These  are  impressions.  Here  are  the 
facts : 

For  the  past  six  years  a  Union  High 
School  for  Mayfield,  Stanford  and  Palto 
Alto  has  been  advocated. 

Air.  Walter  H.  Nichols,  Superintendent 
of  the  Palo  Alto  Schools ;  Reverend  Walter 
Hays  of  Palo  Alto,  Professor  Sidney  D. 
Townley  of  Stanford,  Professor  Ellwood  D. 
Cubberley  of  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Adelaide 
M.  Coburn  of  Mayfield  have  been  among 
the  most  active  workers  for  the  new  Union 
District. 

Through  the  co-operative  educational 
statesmanship  of  President  Wilbur,  the 
Stanford  University  Trustees  and  taxpay- 
ers of  Mayfield,  Stanford  and  Palo  Alto  a 
Union  District  was  formed  and  a  $200,000 
bond  election  was  carried  in  January,  1917. 

The  Stanford  Trustees  leased  to  the 
High  School  District  thirty  acres  of  ground 
for  the  site,  at  a  nominal  rental  of  $1  per 
acre  per  annum,  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine 
years. 

The  general  outline  of  the  building  is  that 
of  Spanish  architecture.  The  Mayfield  en- 
trance of  the  building  is  made  very  attrac- 
tive by  the  brick  court  and  the  tower  rising 
at  the  left.  Directly  inside  the  door  are 
the  business  offices  and  the  offices  of  the 
faculty  and  student  body  commissioners. 

At  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  library, 
which  Mr.  Nichols  believes  will  be  the 
-heart  and  soul  of  the  school.  A  huge  fire- 
place on  one  side  gives  atmosphere  to  the 
entire  room.  Files  of  late  magazines  are 
on  either  side  of  the  door.  A  built  in  trophy 
case  shows  some  of  the  school  spirit.  The 
room  is  the  privileged  study  hall  and  is 
used  for  Parent-Teacher  and  Board  meet- 
ings. 

The  Auditorium,  as  yet  unfinished,  is 
used  for  assemblies.  Assemblies  are  also 
lo  be  held  in  the  open  court  or  in  the 
library.  Adjoining  the  Auditorium  is  an 
outdoor  court,  which  is  used  for  girls' 
physical  culture  work.  The  Assembly  Hall 
is  connected  with  the  main  wing  by  a  clois- 
ter around    an    open-air  study   court. 

In  the  southeast  wing  is  the  Industrial 
Training  Department,  in  which  school  fur- 
niture at  the  present  time  is  being  made. 
The   shop   has   all   necessary   appliances   to 


make  it  a  perfect  and  efficient  department. 
Mr.  Bert  C.  Moody  has  charge  of  this  de- 
partment. 

Between  the  Assembly  Hall  and  Indus' 
trial  Shop  is  the  Domestic  Science  Depart- 
ment. The  lunch  counter  makes  it  possible 
for  students  in  the  hall  outside  to  be  served 
directly  from  the  kitchen.  The  desks  are 
skillfully  devised,  having  disappearing 
seats.  There  are  electrical  and  gas  fixtures 
for  cooking.  Plenty  of  room  for  supplies 
is  to  be  had  in  the  spacious  pantry  and 
closet.  A  pretty  dining-room,  opening  on 
the  inner  court,  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing features  of  the  department.  In  the 
sewing  room  are  convenient  lockers  for  the 
students  and  larger  ones  for  materials.  Miss^ 
Stella  Johnson,  who  has  charge  of  this  de- 
partment, is  most  satisfitd  in  the  arrange- 
ments  for   doing  thorough   work. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  study  court  is 
the  Commercial  Department.  The  parti- 
tions are  of  glass,  so  that  the  typists  can 
be  seen  and  not  heard. 

Science  laboratories  occupy  the  entire 
southwest  wing.  Chemsitry  and  physics 
have  separate  laboratories,  while  another  is 
devoted  to  the  minor  sciences.  Mr.  R.  J. 
Jungermann,  teacher  of  biology  and  general 
science,  in  his  laboratory  has  many  built- 
in  devices.  He  has  a  special  propogating 
room  on  one  side  of  the  laboratory  and 
also  a  neat  storeroom  for  his  cases  of  in- 
sects  and   biological   specimens. 

The  entire  second  floor  is  given  to  class- 
rooms. The  blackboards  are  of  real  slate. 
A  classroom  upstairs  has  a  stage  for  music 
and  English  classes. 

The  whole  school,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Industrial  Department,  is  ventilated  by 
forcing  cool  air  through  the  rooms  in  sum- 
mer and  warm  air  in  winter.  The  Indus- 
trial Department  is  heated  separately  by 
steam  radiators. 
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When  one  talks  over  the  school  with  Mr. 
Nichols  one  grows  enthusiastic  with  him 
over  the  possibilities  and  problems  that  he 
hopes  to  solve.  Mr.  Nichols  has  been  in 
the  teaching  field  a  long  time  and  his  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy  for  the  child  has 
placed  him  in  the  foreground  among  edu- 
cators. Sympathy  and  big-heartedness  are 
two  characteristics  that  are  bound  to  win 
anj'where. 

To  Mr.  Nichols  the  central  idea  of  the 
new  building  is  embodied  in  the  library.  To 
him  books  remain  the  master-tool  of  educa- 
tional processes  —  all  pseudo-vocational, 
moving-picture  theories  of  education,  not- 
withstanding.    I   quote   from   Mr.   Nichols : 

"Literature  must  still  be  sensed  from  the 
printed  page.  History  teaching  without 
books  is  a  profanity.  Languages  are  the 
very  stuff  books  are  made  of.  No  genuine 
knowledge,  even  of  mathematics,  comes  to 
a  pupil  unless  he  at  least  senses  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  literature  of  the  abstract 
and  applied  sciences  of  measurements. 
Books  are  themselves  visual  education. 
Their  very  backs  challenge  the  alert  stu- 
dent, while  the  moving  picture  and  the 
traveling  exhibit  themselves  are  almost 
inert  apart  from  explanatory  books.  Exact 
science  is  poverty-stricken  without  its  mas- 
ter interpreters  and  seers  whose  names 
stand  out  from  the  library  shelves.  In  the 
library  are  gathered  the  ideals  of  all  time 
and  of  all  men,  and  even  a  dullard  must  be 
quickened  into  some  sort  of  vision  of  life 
by  the  very  fact  of  sitting  quietly  sur- 
rounded by  books.  In  the  full  faith  that 
the  library  may  be  made  the  wellspring 
of  ideality  in  the  lives  of  High  School 
pupils,  the  Trustees  have  set  their  seal  on 
■  the  special   central  room." 

According  to  Mr.  Nichols,  the  High 
School  Trustees  have  built  for  the  future. 
The  expensive  installation  of  laboratories 
has  been  accomplished,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  comparatively  inexpensive  class- 
rooms already  sketched  on  the  ground 
plans,  they  may  be  made  to  serve  an  en- 
rollment of  from  1000  to  1500  pupils.  Of- 
fices, classrooms,  departments  are  all 
planned  for  easy  expansion  as  need  de- 
velops, without  marring  the  architectural 
effect   of   the   buildings    as    a   whole. 

A  High  School  which  faces  squarely  the 
task  of  educating  a  democracy  is  Mr. 
Nichols'  ideal.  And  we  believe  in  the 
happy  environs  he  will  go  a  great  ways 
in  accomplishing  this  ideal. 
&       ^       ^ 

JOTTINGS    OF  A   TRAVELING   BOOKMAN 
By  W.  M.  Culp 

The  industrial  and  economic  unrest  that  is 
sweeping  the  country  at  the  present  time  is  be- 
ing strongly  felt  in  the  educational  field.  The 
men  and  women  of  the  teaching  force  feel  that 
the  present  world  unrest  must  find  a  solution 
in  the  work  of  the  educationalists. 

The  present  system  has  not  brought  satisfac- 
tion. The  attempt  to  turn  out  a  thousand  chil- 
dren from  a  school  to  fit  a  thousand  different 
occupations  has  not  been  met  and  appears  a 
hopeless  task  to  strive  to  realize.  In  the  small 
that  is   what  the  world   demands   of  the   schools. 

Equality,  of  opportunity  and  equality  of  edu- 
cational preparedness  to  meet  that  opportunity 
has  not  been  secured  by  vast  numbers  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  not  the  means  of 
subsistence    to    send    them    to    school. 

The  present  plan  of  the  State  reorganization 
of  schools  and.  the  compulsory  industrial  educa- 
tion of  children  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  is 
a  plan  to  combat  the  spread  of  anarchial  teach- 
ings. 

The  present  teaching  of  industrial  subjects 
in  our  schools  today  .  is  admitted  a  farce  by 
school  men  up  and  down  the  State.  They  say 
that    you    might    as    well    throw    out    all    of    the 


courses  for  all  the  good  they  are  doing.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  advocate  the  return  of  the 
apprentice    system. 

if  compulsory  industrial  education  comes  and 
the  child  is  supported  by  the  State  up  to  eight- 
een years  of  age,  if  he  has  no  other  means 
of  support,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  State 
is  not  going  to  turn  that  child  out  of  school 
without  placing  him  into  a  position. 

What  the  unions  would  say  to  such  a  plan  is 
problematical. 

Who  are  to  be  industrially  trained  is  another 
question.  Such  a  plan  naturally  affects  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  people  who  are  early  forced  into 
the   labor   field. 

The  plan  in  its  long  ramblings  will  lead  to  the 
education  of  a  social  working  strata.  In  other 
words,  higher  educational  opportunity  will  go 
with  wealth.  The  great  question  is  whether  such 
a  plan  will  lead  to  more  thorough  democrazation, 
or  to  a  more  thorough  stratification  of  American 
society   like  to  that  of   European   countries. 

In  one  way  it  stifles  individual  striving;  in 
another  it  forces  fitness  for  productive  labor  onto 
a  vast  number.  The  main  question  lies  in  its 
final  result  as  to  who  are  to  receive  the  returns 
for  such  an  investment — the  State  or  the  em- 
ploying interests. 


Miss  Mabel  Coulter,  County  Librarian  of  San 
Benito  County,  has  the  record  of  having  every 
Grammar  School  in  the  county  under  the  library 
system.  There  are  thirty-three  schools  under 
her  supervision.  Miss  Coulter,  Superintendent 
Cagney  and  the  school  teachers  are  co-operating 
most  heartily.  Miss  Coulter  is  most  eager  to 
serve  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  and  the  teach- 
ers feel  that  they  are  obtaining  what  they  want, 
when   they  want  it. 

From  the  very  first  the  County  Library  has 
won   the    support   of   every   one. 


Superintendent  Cagney  of  San  Benito  County 
called  the  teachers  of  the  county  together  Feb- 
ruary 8  to  discuss  questions  relating  to  the 
course  of  study  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  epidemic  had  kept  the  schools  closed  for  so 
long  that  it  was  decided  to  emphasize  only 
arithmetic,  grammar,  history,  geography  and 
spelling. 


Mr.  G.  E.  Anderson,  formerly  Deputy  State 
Superintendent  in  Nevada,  is  now  Principal  of 
the    Hollister   Grammar   School. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Hollister  Grammar  School 
and  Mr.  Anderson  have  under  consideration  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  $100,000  Grammar 
School.  Prospects  are  very  encouraging  for  the 
carrying   through    of    the    project. 


Mr.  Byron.  W.  Case,  who  handled  manual 
training  and  athletics  in  Winter's  High  School 
last  year,  is  now  Principal  of  the  Watsonville 
Grammar    School. 


Watsonville  High  School  is  placing  much  em- 
phasis on  military  training.  It  was  in  the  school 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  The 
boys  buy  their  own  suits  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Mac- 
Quiddy,  the  Principal,,  thinks  that  uniforms  are 
more  economical  than  civilian  clothes.  The  mil- 
itary has  under  consideration  the  Federalization 
of  High  School   cadets. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Hughes  has  been  elected  to  the 
Principalship  at  Antioch.  Mr.  F.  E.  Howard, 
who  held  the  place,  has  accepted  a  position  at 
the   Whittier   Reform    School. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  formerly  a  Professor  of 
Psychology  at  Pomona  College.  During  the  war 
for  a  while  he  was  Social  and  Educational  Direc- 
tor for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp  Fremont.  From 
there  he  entered  the  Artillery  School  at  Camp 
Taylor. 


Mr.  Guy  Smith,  who  has  held  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  San  Leandro  Schools  for  the  last 
eight  years,  has  relinquished  the  position  to  take 
up  ranching.  He  goes  in  as  a  partner  on  a 
one  hundred  acre  ranch  at  Orland.  Alfalfa,  a 
dairy  herd  and  orchard  in  citrus  fruits  will  keep 
him  busy. 

Mr.  Smith  has  done  a  fine  work  in  San  Lean- 
dro in  building  up  the  public  schools.  Under 
his  administrations  two  fine,  new  grammar  schools 
have  been  erected  and  an  excellent  working  force 
has   been    gathered   together. 

Mr.  Smith  has  hopes  of  returning  to  educa- 
tional work  after  his  coffers  have  been  filled 
through  ranching.  We  wish  him  the  best  of 
luck. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Harwell,  who  for  the  last  four 
years  has  acted  as  Assistant  Superintendent  to 
Mr.  Smith  of  the  San  Leandro  Schools,  has  taken 
over  the  Principalship. 

Mr.  Harwell  is  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California,  1914.  In  the  university  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  teaching  of  Science  in  the 
High  School.  Since  leaving  college  he  has  been 
interested  in  the  administrative  side  of  educa- 
tion. He  enters  upon  his  new  work  thoroughly 
prepared  and  acquainted  with  its  problems.  His 
success    is    assured. 


Mr.  A.  T.  Wasley  is  handling  Manual  Train- 
ing and  the  Military  Work  at  the  Hayward 
High  School  this  year.  Last  year  he  worked  in 
Manual  Training  in  the  Madera   High  School. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Weslar  is  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Crockett.  For  the  last  few  years  he 
was    Principal    at    Goldfield,    Nev. 

Mr.  Weslar  has  one  of  the  best  equipped 
school  libraries  of  any  school  of  its  size  in  the 
State. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Otto,  who  has  been  teaching  Foren- 
sics  in  the  Fresno  High  School  for  the  last  five 
years,  has  been  chosen  to  act  as  principal  of  the. 
Fowler  High  School.  We  promise  him  the  best 
of  success. 


"Johnnie"  (John  C.)  Cook,  famous  quarter- 
miler  of  Occidental  College,  has  been  teaching 
Science  and  Mathematics  in  the  Kingsbury  High 
School   for   the  last   two  years. 


Superintendent  W.  T.  Helms  of  Richmond  is 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  caring  for  the 
many  new  school  children.  Richmond  is  grow- 
ing very  fast  and  the  number  of  children  have 
already  outgrown  present  facilities. 


Antioch  School  District,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
M.  L-  Benson,  District  Superintendent,  is  under- 
going an  educative  campaign  in  regard  to  a  new 
Grammar  School  location.  The  desire  is  to 
obtain  a  ten-acre  tract  on  the  edge  of  town  and 
to  erect  a  $150,000  building  on  it.  Mr.  Benson's 
idea  is  to  make  the  school  the  community  cen- 
ter. There  is  great  likelihood  of  the  successful 
outcome   of   the   movement. 


Mr.  E.  A.  Palmer,  Principal  of  the  Concord 
Grammar  School,  is  also  attempting  to  get  inter- 
est aroused  in  a  large  Union  Grammar  School. 
There  are  a  number  of  small  districts  near  Con- 
cord   that   could    be    assimilated   very   easily. 

This  last  influenza  epidemic  hit  the  Grammar 
School    children   of   Concord   quite   hard. 


Pittsburg  has  increased  in  population  by  leaps 
and  bounds  in  the  last  two  years.  At  present 
blocks  of  new  houses  are  being  erected.  Over 
500  children  are  in  the  schools.  Two  fine,  new 
school  buildings  house  the  pupils.  Mr.'  F.  S. 
Ramsdell,  the  Supervising  Principal,  has  twenty- 
six   teachers   under   him. 


Walnut  Creek  has  an  excellent  Grammar 
School  building  located  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  San  Ramon  Valley.  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Garside, 
the  Principal,  has  an  able  corps  of  assistants 
in  Misses  Nellie  Chappel,  Jennette  Neilsen  and 
Eva    Walker. 


Miss  Lydia  C.  Hey  of  Danville  Grammar 
School  has  a  lively  bunch  of  youngsters  and  is 
making  a  great  success  of  her  work. 


Mr.  Maurice  H.  Rowell,  for  several  years 
Principal  of  the  Sonoma  High  School,  is  now 
the    Principal   at   Martinez. 


Contra  Costa  County  boasts  two  women  Prin- 
cipals in  Miss  Bertha  Romaine  of  Concord  and 
Mrs.   E.  V.   Galvin   of  Danville. 


The  Mt.  Diablo  Union  High  School  at  Con- 
cord under  Miss  Bertha  Romaine  has  put  in 
extensive  improvements  this  year  in  an  addi- 
tion   of    an    auditorium    to    the    present    building. 


A  Tractor  School  has  been  held  at  King 
City  High  School  from  January  27  to  February 
15.  Some  thirty-six  students  were  enrolled. 
Many  came  as  far  as  thirty  to  forty  miles  to 
attend  the  course.  The  course  is  given  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  Extension  De- 
partment. Part  of  the  expense  is  borne  by  the 
High  School  and  the  rest  by  the  State. 
(Continued  on   Page   14) 
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A  UNITED  STATES  OF  THE  WORLD 
VS.  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Herbert  F.  Clark,  Teacher  of  History, 
Los  Angeles 

The  "Outlook"  of  New  York  in  its  issue 
.1  December  4,  discussing-  the  question 
whether  it  is  best  to  have  a  United  Suites 
of  the  World  or  a  League  of  Nations  to 
meet  the  present  exigency,  makes  this 
interesting  comment:  "Discredit  has  been 
thrown  upon  those  who  advocate  a  League 
ni  Nations  by  dreamers  who  wish  to  abol- 
ish  Nationalism  by  substituting  Interna- 
tionalism; who  wish  to  organize  the  world 
by  creating  a  Republic  of  Nations."  And 
toward  the  close  of  the  discussion  further 
says:  "But  in  this  article  all  we  attempt 
to  do  is  to  indicate  to  skeptics  that  it  is 
possible  to  promote  a  League  of  Nations 
without    abolishing   Nationalism." 

ruder  the  present  circumstances  we  are 
glad  to  be  called  "dreamers"  and  "skeptics," 
For  we  feel  that  the  events  of  history  clearly 
indicate  that  the  nations  of  the  world  must 
be  united  into  some  definite  binding  bond 
of  unity,  rather  than  in  a  loose  confedera- 
tion of  some  .>-ort  that  -will  leave  any  one  or 
a  group  of  nations  to  consider  such  an 
agreement   to  be  a   mere  "scrap  of  paper." 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  can  doubt  that 
the  present  crisis  has  clearly  taught  us  that 
the  world  as  a  whole,  is  a  social  unity  com- 
posed of  human  beings  having  common  at- 
tributes and  common  aims;  that  what 
the  "Outlook"  says  in  another  article  in 
same  issue  is  true  that  "When  Our 
Come  Marching  Home"  "They  will 
have  learned  the  meaning  of  brotherhood. 
To  Americans  who  have  fought  by  the  side 
of  Italians,  the  Italian  can  never  be  a  Dago. 
'I'm  Englishmen  who  have  fought  by  the 
side  of  Frenchmen,  the  Frenchmen  can 
never  be  Johnny  Capreau  ;  to  Anglo-Saxons 
who  have  fought  by  the  side,  of  East  In- 
dians, the  East  Indian  can  never  be  a  bar- 
barian.  <  )n  the  battlefield  the  walls  of 
class,  of  race,  of  creed  have  been  battered 
down.  The  prejudices  have  been  dissolved 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  common  service." 
It  must  be  granted  then  that  the  human 
race  is  of  one  Flesh  and  one  blood  and  that 
the  time  has  come  when  this  recognition 
should  be  put  into  some  definite  form  for 
reservation  and  further  development. 
In  other  words,  International)  m  has  come 
to  have  a  claim  over  Nationalism  in  almost 
■  that  in  our  i  iw  n  country  in 
colonial  times  the  unity  of  the  colonies 
came  to  have  a  claim  over  the  individual 
colonies,  and  later,  in  the  Civil  War,  Na- 
tional interests  claimed  the  ascendancj  over 
sectional  inter 

The   improved    m mmunication 

and  transportation  have  brought    the   world 
a   vital   unity  of  interest,   and   the   im- 
proved   mi  warfare  have   shown   the 

tremendous  penalty  for  not  recognizing  this 
fact. 


Furthermore,  there  have  been  numerous 
Leagues  of  Nations  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  all  to  no  avail  so  far  as  prevent- 
ing this  recent  holocaust. 

It  must  be  that  the  general  reading  pub- 
lic forgets  the  Holy  Alliances — three  in 
number — the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the 
Hague  Feace  Conference,  and  how  futile 
these  attempts  at  preserving  peace  have 
been,  and  what  "mere  scraps  of  paper" 
their  proceedings  have  become.  For,  in- 
deed, all  we  need  now  is  for  the  victorious 
nations  to  get  together  and  come  to  some 
agreement  whereby  they  can  retain  the 
friendly  relationships  that  have  been  made 
in  this  fiery  trial,  agree  never  to  fight 
among  themselves  and  bind  themselves  to 
keep  the  peace  of  the  world. 

No,  the  time  has  come  for  a  "more  per- 
fect union"  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world, 
regardless  of  race  or  condition  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  right  to  enter  this -Union  must 
be  left  optional  with  each  nation,  but  when 
once  its  constituted  representatives  sign  the 
constitution,  the  compact  becomes  binding 
in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  when  the 
colonies  signed  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  then  and  there  they  lost 
their  identity  as  separate  uints,  and  could 
not  withdraw  from  that  compact  without 
the  consent  of  both  parties  to  it.  From 
those  dates  to  this  that  compact  has  stood, 
not  because  there  haven't  been  recalcitrant 
members,  for  indeed  there  have  been  many, 
but  because  the  police  power  of  the  larger 
unit  thus  formed — namely,  the  United 
States  of  America — has  been  strong  enough 
to  force  the  contrary  member  or  members 
into  wholesome  submission  and  co-opera- 
tion. We  need  not  recite  the  trials  this 
Nation  has  gone  through  to  maintain  that 
unity.  ■  Nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  other  than  military  forces  hold  it  to- 
gether ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  as  true  now 
as  in  Colonial  times — in  Calhoun-Jackson 
-days — in  the  Sixties — that  untimately  the 
executive  power  of  the  Union  rests  in  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy.  And  laud- 
able as  the  elements  may  be  which  the 
"Outlook"  recommends  for  the  binding  of 
the  sympathetic  World  Nations  together 
— namely,  "public  opinion  and  economic 
outlawry" — we  must  confess  that  such 
weapons  would  have  little  effect  on  as 
hardened,  self-conceited,  vicious,  heartless 
nations  as  Germany  has  proven  herself  to 
be.  We  must  remember  also  that  these 
were  the  arguments  used  to  hold  the 
Colonies  together,  to  keep  the  Union  intact 
before  1861,  and  neither  of  which  proved 
equal  to  the  powder  and  bullets  of  the 
Union    forces. 

Our  Nation  went  through  the  prelimin- 
ary stages  leading  up  to  "perfect  union" — 
namely,  Colonial  independence,  loose  con- 
federation under  the  Articles  of  Confede,- 
ration,  complete  unity  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States — numerous  fiery 
trials  to  test  that  unity,  and  the  conclusion 
(i.e.,  to  date)  that  this  is  a  United  States, 
and  that  the  police  power  of  the  United 
States  must  be  kept  strong  enough  to  main- 
tain  this  unity. 

I  he  Articles  of  Confederation  were  sim- 
ilar in  character  to  the  articles  proposed 
by  the  "Outlook"  for  the  government  of  a 


League  of  Nations.  The  Articles  of  Con- 
federation provided  a  loose  confederation 
of  the  States.  They  could  advise  but  not 
enforce;  they  could  create  expenses  but 
could  not  levy  taxes  to  meet  them ;  they 
could  create  an  army  but  not  maintain  it, 
except  as  the  Colonies  saw  fit  to  contrib- 
ute. They  were  inadequate  "to  establish 
justice;  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  So 
they  were  discarded  and  the  new  constitu- 
tion adopted  providing  an  executive  depart- 
ment with  full  power  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Government  was  es- 
tablished. 

The  world  has  gone  through  the  prelim- 
inary stages  leading  up  to  the  need  and 
the  time  for  the  creation  of  a  United  States 
of  the  World  which  shall  be  as  unified  in 
its  purposes  and  provisions  for  realizing 
them  as  has  been  the  experience  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

It  was  long  ago  discovered  that  no  na- 
tion could  live  unto  itself.  All  attempts 
to  preserve  peace  and  promote  general  wel- 
fare under  loose  confederations  have  proven 
futile.  Certainly  the  sacrifices  of  the  past 
four  years  demand  a  new  conception  of 
world  relationship,  an  attempt  in  different 
form  to  prevent  bloodshed  in  the  future,  and 
it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  form  of 
organization  must  be  similar  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  with  legisla- 
tive, judicial  and  executive  departments; 
with  an  international  army  and  navy  ade- 
quate to  any  possible  emergency,  and  the 
optional  signatures  of  any  and  all  nations, 
with  the  explicit  provision  that  when  once 
signed,  the  compact  becomes  binding  upon 
all  parties  thereto  for  its  preservation. 

In  such  an  event  there  should  be  set  aside 
a  definite  portion  of  territory,  to  be  owned 
by  this  Unittd  States  of  the  World,  and 
on  it  be  maintained  the  International  Gov- 
ernment, just  as  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

It  might  be  well  suggested  that  the 
Rhinelands  become  this  territory.  The  ar- 
maments of  the  nations  could  be  limited  so 
that  the  problem  of  an  international  army 
would  be  easily  solved.  In  fact,  considered 
from  a  world  point  of  view,  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  government  at  this  time 
will  not  be  so  Herculean  a  task  as  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  at  that  time.  The 
world  has  no  opposing  force  to  hamper 
its  deliberations  in  the  formation  of  such 
a  government  as  had  the  United  States  in 
the  years  from   1776  to  1800. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  fear,  as  does  the  "Out- 
look," the  loss  of  individual  national  iden- 
tity and  characteristics  in  this  larger  con- 
ception. '  California  is  still  California  and 
has  her  own  peculiar  problems ;  New  York 
is  still  New  York  and  has  hers,  even  though 
they  both  acquiesce  in  problems  of  the 
larger  whole.  Germany  might  still  remian 
Germany  in  all  her  disagreeable  character- 
istics, but  if  she  signed  the  larger  compact 
we  should  want  her  military  forces  reduced 
or  an  international  army  large  enough  to 
compel  her  compliance  with  the  agreement. 

After  such  a  government  is  established 
there  will  be  time  foe  the  development  of 
the  two  conceptions  of  World  Paternalism 
and  National  Individualism,  just  as  in 
America,  under  President  Wilson,  we  are 
drifting  toward  State  Socialism  as  against 
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the  Individualness  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
We  need  not  fear  for  some  time,  possibly 
never,  such  a  development  of  International- 
ism as  will  interfere  with  adequate  National 
development.  If  some  such  conception 
should  arise  and  come  to  realization  it  will 
be  because  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world  will  demand   it. 

The  point  is,  the  people  of  the  world  are 
demanding  such  a  union  of  the  nations  as 
will  forestall  any  such  conflict  as  they  have 
just  gone  through.  The  means  are  in  hand 
to  put  it  in  shape ;  the  need  is  tremendous ; 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  such  a  Union  as 
will  "secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our- 
selves  and   our  posterity"   forever. 

:J:  *  ,}: 

•PAUL    W.    HOPKINS— A    PERSONAL 
APPRECIATION 

In  the  death  of  Paul  W.  Hopkins  Los 
•Angeles,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, lost  a  valuable  school  man.  Paul  was 
la  young  man,  vigorous  physically  and  men- 
Itally.  He  was  brim  full  of  energy  and 
Iwholesome  ambition.  He  scarcely  knew 
[what  it  meant  to  yield  for  he  acknowl- 
edged no  stronger  force  than  his  own  in- 
Idomitable  will.  Even  the  influenza  had 
|no  terrors  for  him  until  it  took  the  strangle 
hold  and  would  not  let  go. 

Paul  was  invaluable  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation because  of  his  devotion  to  it  and 
the  keenness  of  his  intellect  in  analyzing 
situations.  Pie  could  not  understand  how 
men  could  use  such  a  sacred  cause  for 
personal  aggrandizement  and  his  disap- 
pointment at  seeing  such  .things  take  place 
led  him  to  be  pessimistic  in  his  philosophy. 
If  he  entered  heart  and  soul  into  a  cam- 
paign to  elect  a  Board  of  Education  on 
a  platform  of  educational  betterment,  and 
later  found  what  he  thought  were  sinister 
motives  dominating  their  actions,  he  was 
chafed  and  disappointed.  If  he  discovered 
State  politics  influencing  local  situations 
it  embittered  him  and  caused  him  to  lose 
faith  in  his  fellow  man.  If  he  saw  favorit- 
isms  playing  hide  and  seek  in  the  city 
school  system,  he  would  give  that  ironical 
chuckle  and  exclaim  to  his  friend,  "They're 
all  alike,  they're  all  alike;  you  can't  beat 
the  game." 

Thus  in  the  last  year  or  so  of  his  life  he 
came  to  look  upon  school  affairs  as  a  game 
to  be  played.  If  to  be  played,  then  the 
rules  of  the  game  must  be  followed ;  if 
not  to  be  played,  to  be  endured  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  ideals  and  the  cause  he  loved. 
If  Paul  had  lived  ten  years  longer  and 
stayed  in  the  work  he  no  doubt  would  have 
reached  that  maturer  point  of  view  from 
which  one  sees  the  situation  as  it  is,  but 
with  a  devotion  to  the  cause,  that  leads 
one  to  endure  and  still  hope  and  work  for 
better  things.  As  it  was,  Paul  was  look- 
ing anxiously  over  into  other  fields  of  serv- 
ice. The  harness  he  was  wearing  was  too 
small  for  him  and  his  unbounded  energy 
and  ambition  yearned  for  greater  action. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion that  school  authorities  have  not  yet 
found  means  of  utilizing  the  potential  ener- 
gies of  the  rank  and  file  of  their  laborers. 
If  they  could  but  tap  these  sources  of 
power  and  use  them  for  the  good  of  the 
cause  what  an  impetus  would  be  given  to 
education. 

Paul  W.  Hopkins  was  endeared  to  his 
close   associates    with    an    affection    seldom 


experienced    among'    men.      He    was    clean 
every  whit  and  every  inch  a  man. 

HERBERT  F.  CLARK. 


NEWS    ITEMS    OF    SOUTHERN    CALI- 
FORNIA 
R.    E.    POLLICH     . 
Juvenile    Hall,   Los   Angeles 
Back  in  the  "Service" 

With  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a  number 
of  Los  Angeles  City  School  teachers  have  re- 
turned and  are  again  at  work.  Of  the  ISO  or 
more  Los  Angeles  teachers  who  left  in  answer 
to  the  call  of  their  country  the  following  have 
returned  and  have  been  re-assigned  to  their  va- 
rious schools:  Mr.  Ford  M.  Jack,  Principal 
Cienega  School,  from  service  in  France;  Lieut. 
William  E.  McGorray,  Principal  Grafton  Pa- 
rental, from  Kelley  Field;  H.  E.  Grifiin,  attend- 
ance officer,  from  the  Presidio;  C.  W.  B.  Link, 
Principal  Annandale  Parental,  from  Ft.  Mc- 
Arthur;  Francis  Dougherty,  Jefferson  High,  from 
Camp  Kearny;  Lieut.  C.  E.  Nihart,  Lincoln 
High;  E.  H.  Skinner,  Polytechnic  High,  from 
Camp  Kearny;  William  Samis,  Macy  Street,  from 
Naval  Reserve,  and  Charles  Rickershauser, 
Polytechnic   High. 

Lieut.  John  J.  Fox,  formerly  an  attendance  of- 
ficer, is  now  with  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Germany,  and  is  expected  home  about  July  1. 
Capt.  Frank  X.  Goulet,  Principal  of  Sherman 
School,  is  also  in  Germany  and  writes  that  he 
hopes   to   be   back   on    the  job   early   in   April. 


Summer  Classes 
The  teachers  in  and  about  Los  Angeles  will 
have  unlimited  opportunities  to  attend  classes 
during  the  summer  1919-1920,  as  the  University 
of  Southern  California  plans  to  conduct  a  larger 
summer  school  this  year  than  at  any  other 
summer  since  the'  founding  of  the  institution. 
The  University  of  California  promises  to  send 
clown  a  much  larger  corps  of  professors  for 
summer  extension  work  this  year  than  ever 
before.     Both   schools  will  open  June  30. 


Attendance  Back  to  Normal 
Since  the  opening  of  schools  during  the  latter 
part  of  January  and  the  early  part  of  February 
the  epidemic  of  influenza  has  practically  disap- 
peared from  the  city.  At  the  date  of  writing 
every  one  of  the  250  city  schools  is  operating 
with  an  attendance  of  over  80  per  cent.  In 
some  instances  principals  have  reported  100  per 
cent    attendance    for    their    buildings. 

Army    Training    Class  . 

The  opening  of  an  army  training  class  in  all 
the  Los  Angeles  City  High  Schools  is  being- 
considered  by  the  Government  at  Washington. 
The  course  will  be  entirely  voluntary  and  will 
substitute  for  gymnasium  and  military  training. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  been  planning  for 
some  time  to  introduce  a  Reserve  Officers  Train- 
ing Camp  in  the  local  High  Schools  and  sent 
an  application  to  Washington  about  a  year  ago. 
A   reply   is   expected   in   the   near   future. 

New    Term 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Education 
has  set  February  24  as  the  date  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  spring  term. 

School  Publication  No.  13 
The  First  Year  Book  of  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Research  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  and  principals  of  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Schools.  The  book  is  an  excellent 
compilation  of  the  work  done  during  the  past 
year  and  a  half  by  Mr,  Robert  H.  Lane,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division,  and  his  co-workers.  The 
publication  contains  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
Shiels,  Superintendent;  eight  chapters  on  the 
work  and  plans  of  the  division;  a  summary  and 
an  appendix.  The  book  consists  of  180  pages  in 
all. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  arithmetic,  the 
results  obtained  through  use  -  of  the  various 
standard  tests  and  information  and  instructions 
for  the  further  development  of  the  work.  Chap- 
ter 2  takes  up  the  subject  of  reading,  explaining 
the  work  along  lines  of  tests  and  experiments 
as  made  in  various  schools.  Chapter  3,  on  his- 
tory, covers  a  good  amount  of  the  work  on 
tests  as  planned  and  developed  by  a  committee 
of  teachers  and  principals  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  department.  This  chapter  also 
deals  with  history  drills  or  little  "examinations," 


suggestive  outlines  of  important  events  to  be 
covered  by  the  various  grades  and  outlines  on 
the  great  war  as  prepared  and  sent  to  the  differ- 
ent schools  at  regular  intervals  by  the  division 
head.  Chapter  4  deals  with  the  subject  of  spell- 
ing and  shows  the  conclusions  reached  by  the 
Director  on  spelling  in  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Schools.  Chapter  5,  on  geography,  gives  the 
various  tests  and  lessons  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee of  teachers  working  with  the  division.  This 
chapter  contains  much  information  of  value  to 
the  teacher.  Chapter  6  deals  with  English,  but, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Lane,  the  committee  detailed 
to  this  subject  was  appointed  so  late  in  the 
year  that  the  work  attempted  was  necessarily 
limited.  Chapter  7  is  on  the  subject  of  depart- 
mental work  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  In  this 
chapter  Mr.  Lane  compiles  the  answers  on  the 
subjects  as  shown  by  questionaires  sent  to  some 
forty  principals  having  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  in  their  buildings.  It  also  gives  plans  on 
departmental  organizations  and  several  daily 
programs  successfully  employed  in  Los  Angeles 
Schools.  Chapter  8  covers  the  subject  of  the 
auditorium  in  the  Elementary  School.  In  the 
appendix  Mr.  Lane  explains  the  use  of  various 
standard  tests,  giving  examples  and  illustrations 
of  the  same. 

The  book  shows  that  the  Division  of  Educa- 
tional Research  has  done  much  in  the  two 
years  of  its  existence  to  better  the  work  done 
in  the  Elementary  Schools.  No  small  amount 
of  credit  is  due  Mr.  Lane  for  the  excellent  qual- 
ity and  vast  amount  of  work  done  by  the  di- 
vision, which  is  only  partially  shown  in  the  First 
Year  Book. 


A  subject  not  touched  in  the  Year  Book  is 
that  of  the  work  done  in  the  summer  schools 
of  Los  Angeles  last  year  while  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Lane.  These  schools  were  most 
efficiently  and  economically  operated;  records  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  children  were  kept 
and  filed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
a  report  will  be  published  which  will  show  the 
gains  made   by  the  pupils   attending. 


Teachers'  Federation 
Plans  are  under  way  in  Los  Angeles  City  to 
bring  about  a  federation  of  all  teachers'  organ- 
izations. Tentative  plans  have  been  presented 
to  the  various  organizations  and  it  appears 
that  in  the  very  near  future  Los  Angeles  will 
possess  a  teachers'  federation  of  more  than  3500 
members. 


Tenure  of  Office  Bill 
Mr.  John  R.  Doyle,  Principal  of  Alvarado  Pa- 
rental School  and  president  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Elementary  Evening  School  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, has  prepared  a  tenure  bill  that  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  each  of  the  five  teachers' 
organizations  of  Los  Angeles.  The  bill  is  being 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  Franklin  D.  Mather 
of  Pasadena  and  is  known  as  A.  B.  No.  689.  In 
all  there  are  three  tenure  bills  before  the  Legis- 
lature— one  by  Dr.  Shiels,  City  Superintendent; 
one  by  Mark  Keppel,  County  Superintendent, 
and  the  one  above  mentioned  by  the  teachers. 


Supervisor  of  Modern  Languages 
Mr.  C.  A.  Wheeler,  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles City  High  School  Teachers'  Association 
and  Secretary  of  the  S.  C.  T.  A.,  has  recently 
been  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  _  as 
Supervisor  of  Modern  Languages  for  the  High 
Schools   of  Los  Angeles   City. 


Los  Angeles  Man  Goes  to  Santa  Barbara 
Mr.  Homer  Martin,  head  of  the  English  De- 
partment at  Jefferson  High  School,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Paul  Stewart  as  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Santa  Barbara  High  School.  Mr. 
Stewart  was  recently  appointed  Superintendent 
of   the    Santa    Barbara    City    Schools. 


Los  Angeles  State  Normal 
Mr.  Martin  Darsie  of  the  State  Normal  School 
has  mapped  out  a  course  in  educational  meas- 
urements to  be  given  once  a  week  to  principals 
and  teachers  wishing  to"  familiarize  themselves 
with    this    work. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 
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TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    SAN 
FRANCISCO 


Repoit  of  Proceedings  of  Meeting  of  Governing 
Council 


\    i the    Governing    Council    of    the 

Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco  was  held 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  John  Swett  School  on 
Wednesday,   February  5,  1919. 

Mr.  A.  Altmann,  in  calling  the  meeting  to  or- 
der, announced  that  this  is  the  lirst  meeting  un- 
der the  rulings  of  the  new  Constitution  recently 
d  by  the  teachers.  These  meetings  were 
held  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,  for  discussing  any  proposed  changes,  and 
for  setting  the  date  for  teachers  to  vote  on  the 
adoption  or  rejection  of  the  proposed  Constitu- 
tion. Monday,  January  13,  1919,  was  set  aside 
i  oting   upon    the   Constitution    of 

the 

An   election  committee,  of  which   Colonel  Mur- 
phy   was    the    chairman,    met    in    the   office    of    the 
principal   of  the   High   School  of  Commerce,   and 
sed    the    returns   of   the    election,    with    the 
following   result: 

For    the   proposed    Constitution 1185 

nst  the  proposed  Constitution....       10 

Total    votes   cast 1195 

Many  schools  sent  in  their  returns  too  late  to 
be  counted   by  the  election   committee. 

The  chair  announced  the  election  of  officers. 
Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith,  of  the  Oriental  School, 
in  an  eloquent  address  nominated  for  president 
Mr.  A.  Altmann,  calling  to  mind  the  great  work 
which  had  been  done  under  his  leadership  in  de- 
feating School  Charter  Amendment  No.  37.  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Stuart,  of  the  Everett  School,  in  sec- 
onding the  nomination,  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
the  ability  of  Mr.  Altmann. 

Miss  Georgia  Hawkins,  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  placed  in  nomination  for  vice-presi- 
dent the  present  incumbent.  Miss  Margaret  C. 
Burke. 

For  secretary,  Miss  Frances  A.  C.  Mooney 
was  nominated  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Rhodes,  of  the 
Lowell  High,  seconded  by  Mrs.  Rose  Stolz,  of 
the  Hearst  School, 

For  treasurer,  Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Sykes,'  of  the 
Mission  Grammar,  was  nominated  by  Miss  L.  F. 
Bray. 

As  there  were  no  opposing  nominations,  the 
following  were  announced  as  the  officers  of  the 
association   for   the   coming  year. 

President — A.  Altmann,  director  of  art  in  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco. 

Vice-President — Miss  Margaret  C.  Burke,  prin- 
cipal   Hawthorne   School. 

Secretary — Miss  Frances  A.  C.  Mooney,  teach- 
er,  Bryant  Cosmopolitan  School. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Sykes,  teacher,   Mis- 

:    Grammar   School. 
The  chairman  presented  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on   salaries. 

The  standing  committee  on  salaries,  consisting 
of  five  members,  had  been  augmented  to  include 
members  of  the  Grade  Teachers'  Association, 
principals  and  evening  school"  teacher's,  both  ele- 
mentary and  high.  A  meeting  was  called  for 
December  4,  1918,  at  which  a  tentative  salary 
schedule  was  discussed,  but  at  which  no  action 
iken. 
\  second  meeting  was  held  December  6,  1918. 
at  which  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted : 

"That  the  Board  of  Education  be  asked  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  all  elementary  school  teach- 
ers, including  principals,  vice-principals,  supervis- 

i       and    manual   training   teach- 

I    all    elementary  and   high    evening   scl 1 

teachers,  sixteen  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  their 
present  salaries. 

;    principals  and   heads   of 
-    of    high        hool      bi     hi-  i  -  ased    ten 
of   their  pi  i 

of    all     other    high    school 
twelve  and   a   half  per  cent 
u  ies. 

tl i  ting   of 

the  chairman  an. i  i 1, .        ,,,    the  Sal- 

be    appointed    by    the    chair    to 
'    I !       Bo    d  of    Educa- 

Sub-committee:     A.   Altmann,    Mr  ,    M     Stuart, 

'     ii. i  Cotrel. 
This  committee  drafted   a   letter  to  the    Board 

lb  em       The    foil.. wing 

i    was    received: 


"San    Francisco,   January   7,    1917. 
"Miss   Frances  A.  Mooney. 

"Dear  Madam:  I  beg  to  advise  you  that  your 
communication  of  December  10,  1918,  presenting 
conclusions  of  the  deliberations  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Teachers'  Association,  held  December 
6,  191S,  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Education  held  December  17,  1918,  and  was 
referred  by  the  president  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  whole.  The  Board  of  Education  has 
the  matter  of  the  increase  of  salaries  of  the 
teachers  under  consideration,  but  whether  it  can 
be  done  with  the  funds  on  hand  or  not  until  the 
new  budget  is  prepared,  is  a  question.  The 
board  will  not  take  any  definite  action  regarding 
the  salaries  until  it  considers  the  question  in  de- 
tail and  from  all  angles. 

"Respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)      "M.    R.    Norris, 
"Secretary  Board  of  Education." 

A  meeting  of  the  salaries  committee  was  called 
for  January  29,  1919,  at  the  request  of  two  prom- 
inent members  of  the  Grade  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, who  stated  that  their  organization  wished 
to  withdraw  the  request  for  a  graded  raise  in 
salaries,  and  to  ask  the  board  for  a  flat  rate  in- 
crease of  twenty  dollars.  After  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion, the  committee  decided,  by  a  vote  of 
eleven  to  four,  to  stand  by  the  graded  raise,  as 
in   the  communication   sent  to  the  board. 

The  above  report  of  the  salaries  committee 
raised  a  protest  from  the  High  School  Teachers' 
Organization  and  from  the  Evening  School 
Teachers'  Association,  both  of  whom  stand  firmly 
for  a  flat  rate  increase  of  twenty  dollars  per 
teacher. 

It  was  shown  that  the  graded  raise  will  call 
for  approximately  "an  increase  of  $337,116.  The 
flat  rate  will  call  for  an  increase  of  $393,840. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion,  during  which  all 
sorts  of  compromises  were  suggested,  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  governing  council  go  on 
record  as  requesting  the  Board  of  Education  to 
grant  a  twenty  dollar  increase  of  salary  to  each 
teacher   in    the    school,  department. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Margaret  Burke,  it  was 
decided  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Board  of  Education,  to  request  that 
out  of  a  certain  surplus  fund  the  teachers  who 
have  lost  their  salaries  because  of  absence  from 
school  on  account  of  influenza,  be  reimbursed  in 
the  amount  deducted   from  their   salaries. 

FRANCES  A.   C.   MOONEY, 

Secretary. 
*        *        * 

TABLOID  TRAVELS 
I. 

An*  early  morning  trip  across  the  glittering 
blue  sheen  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  past  the  for- 
tressed  crags  of  Alcatraz  Island  and  the  big, 
shaggy  outline  of  Angel  Island,  and  then  chug- 
ging onward  in  the  narrowing  turquoise  strip 
of  San  Pablo  Bay  to  the  picturesque  sprawl  of 
Vallejo,  was  my  introduction  to  a  week's  ramble 
in    the    Napa   and    Sonoma    valleys. 

Napa,  into  which  one  arrives  via  a  trip 
through  a  steadily  narrowing  valley  flanked  by 
rolling  green  hills,  is  a  vivid  town  centering 
around  a  big  ivory-colored  courthouse  that 
stands  against  the  background  of  a  shady  green 
square.  Flere,  in  a  pleasant  book-lined  room,  I 
found  Miss  Lena  Jackson,  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  In  spite  of  weeks'  lost  time  due  to 
influenza,  the  Napa  schools  reopened  on  Monday, 
February  8,  fully  determined  to  make  up  the 
loss  with  interest,  according  to  Miss  Jackson. 
Mr.  Shearer,  Principal  of  the  Central  Grammar 
School,  I  found  in  the  throes  of  reorganizing 
his  school  program  and  preparing  for  the  whirl- 
wind term  that  the  long  influenza  vacations  have 
forced  upon  California  schools  this  spring.  At 
the  Goodman  Public  Library  the  re-commence- 
ment of  the  efficient  library  service  that  had 
of  necessity  been  somewhat  disrupted  by  that 
inevitable   Flu   Germ  was  well  underway. 

From  Napa  to  Calistoga  is  a  brief  trip  of  sheer 
delight,  through  a  valley  that  narrows  almost 
to  a  canyon  between  the  high  green  crests  of 
heavily  wooded  hills."  Calistoga  itself,  a  quaint 
little  town  for  all  the  world  like  an  illustration 
from  Bret  Harte  dropped  into  a  wooded  green 
pocket  in  the  hills,  was,  with  startling  incon- 
gruity, masked!  Even  the  little  picture-book 
road  that  winds  across  the  bridge  past  the  de- 
lightful, low-roofed,  rambling  old  High  School, 
erected  in  1869.  was  not  free  from  the  occasional 
sacrilege  of  an  up-to-date  masked  mortal,  pro- 
claiming  science  and  modernity  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  romantic  woodland  countryside.  Tn  the 
High  School  I  found  an  energetic  corps  of  teach- 


ers, one  and  all  as  enthusiastic  over  the  glamour 
of  Calistoga  as  every  sightseer,  from  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  to  cold-cream  drummers  of  the 
present  day,  have  been. 

"It's  not  much  changed,"  one  teacher  assured 
me  delightedly,  "from  the  Calistoga  of  Steven- 
son's   description." 

At  the  library  that  is  tucked  away  up  a  stair- 
case in  the  town  hall,  I  found  the  librarian  busy 
with  a  group  of  youngsters  who  "wanted  some- 
thing exciting."  The  circulation  of  Calistoga's 
library     is    growing    very    rapidly. 

When  I  reached  St.  Helena  the  town  wa: 
veiled  in  gray  sheets  of  teeming  rain  that  made: 
a  real  impression  of  the  place  impossible.  But 
at  the  Grammar  School,  while  I  dripped  on  the 
office  furniture,  I  talked  "eclectics  high  and  low" 
with   Mr.  Gardner  de  Veuve,  Principal  thereof. 

At  Santa  Rosa,  where  also  a  heavy  rainstorm 
made  my  sojourn  brief  and  businesslike,  I  found 
the  schools  getting  underway  after  an  enforced 
influenza  vacation.  Mr.  DeWitt  Montgomery, 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  is  full  of  plans 
for  the  Junior  College  that  is  rapidly  developing 
at  Santa  Rosa.  At  the  city  library,  a  delightful 
gray  stone  building,  I  found  Miss  Barnett  in 
charge   of  a  big  and   busy  organization. 

At  Petaluma  I  found  the  lively  and  energetic 
library  corps  ear  deep  in  making  out  the  list 
of  new  books  that  are  to  be  put  at  the  service 
of  Petaluma  citizens  during  the  coming  year. 
Mr.  Eric  Nisson,  of  the  library  committee,  is 
taking  considerable  time  from  the  demands  of 
his  poultry  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  Peta- 
luma public  gets  the  best  books  on  the  market. 


Woodland  possesses  one  of  the  prettiest  Pri- 
mary Schools  imaginable — a  miniature  Mission — 
the  cloisters,  the  arched  doorways  and  the  tiled 
roofs  being  reproduced  in  a  charming  little 
building  in  which  the  little  folks  find  the  first! 
steps    of   the   road    of   learning   very   pleasant. 


The    Holy    Rosary    Convent    of    Woodland    isj 

beautifully  situated. 


Miss  Margaret  Livingstone,  Colusa  County 
Librarian,  is  an  enthusiastic  exponent  of  the 
Californian  system  of  close  co-operation  and 
mutual  service  between  county  libraries  and 
schools. 


0 

SI 


Miss  M.  Hatch,  Sutter  County  librarian,  is" 
rapidly  developing  the  organization  at  Yubaj 
City  into  an  institution  of  increasing  service  to 
every   individual   in   the   county. 


Miss  Jennie  Mallally,  City  Superintendent  of] 
Schools  at  Marysville,  is  emphatically  in  favor  I 
of  an  increasingly  practical  trend  to  the  educa- 
tion  of  today. 


Miss    Laura    Sawyer,    city    librarian    at    Chico, 
is  making  numerous  additions  to  the  Science  and 
Children's    departments    of    her    organization. 
DOROTHY   HOSKINS. 


BERGER  &  CARTER  COMPANY 

Owners  of  PACIFIC  TOOL  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fremont  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 

Wholesale    Jobbers    and    Distributers 

Machine  Tools,  Shop  Equipment, 
Supplies 

FOR    MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOLS 


Bar  Iron  and  Steel 

General   Offices  and  Warehouses 

Seventeenth  and  Mississippi  Streets 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalog    AA-18    Sent    Free    on    Application 
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ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM  PRO- 
CEEDINGS  OF   THE   STATE   BOARD 
OF  EDUCATION,  JAN.  20-25,  1919. 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  was  held  in  Sacramento 
January  20-25,   1919. 

Dr.  Wythe,  representing  the  United  States 
School  Garden  Army,  appeared  before  the  Board 
regarding  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  promotion  and 
supervision  of  prevocational  education  in  agricul- 
ture.    The   matter-  was    taken    under    advisement. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  C.  S.  Pixley,  Chief 
Clerk,  the  duties  of  the  office  were  reassigned. 
All  business  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
was  assigned  to  Mrs.  Florence  B.  Argall  and  all 
business  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary- 
Board   to   Miss    Marion    H.   Ketcham. 

The  Board  took  up  the  consideration  of  candi- 
dates for  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  Mr.  A.  C.  Olney  of  Santa  Barbara  was 
elected    to    the    position. 

The  following  committees  were  appointed: 
Committees   of   State   Board   of   Education 

Textbooks:     Committee  of  the   Whole. 

Budget  and  Finance:  Mr.  Clarke,  chairman; 
Mrs.   Ray   and   Dr.   Stone. 

Legislation:  Mrs.  Ray,  chairman;  Mr.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Clarke. 

Credentials — Life  Diplomas  and  Accreditation: 
Mrs.  Barnum,  chairman;  Mrs.  Ray  and  Mr. 
Clarke. 

Vocational,  including  Vocational  Credentials: 
Mr.  Wilson,  chairman;   Dr.   Stone  and   Mrs.  Ray. 

Normal  Schools:  Mrs.  Barnum,  chairman; 
Mr.  Clarke  and  Dr.   Stone. 

Physical  Education:  Dr.  Stone,  chairman;  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mrs.  Barnum. 

Publicity:  Mr.  Wilson,  chairman;  Dr.  Stone 
.and     Mr.     Clarke. 

Retirement    Salary    Board 

Retirement  Claims:  Dr.  Stone,  chairman;  Mrs. 
Ray   and   Mrs.    Barnum. 

Investments:  Mr.  Wilson,  chairman;  Dr.  Stone 
and  Mr.   Clarke. 

Los  Angeles  Office 

Mr.     Clarke,    Mrs.     Barnum    and    Mr.    Wilson. 

On  Wednesday  the  Board  met  in  joint  session 
with  the  State  Normal  School  Presidents.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Normal  School 
Presidents,  in  Sacramento,  January  22,  were  read 
and   the   following   are   extracts   therefrom: 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Normal  School  toward  legislation  sought  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Normal  School  for  incorporating 
that  institution  into  the  University  of  California, 
President  Dailey  reported  no  opposition  of  his 
trustees;  Presidents  Burk,  McLane,  Phelps  and 
Van  Matre  answered  that  they  would  not  oppose 
it;  Presidents  Hardy  and  Osenbaugh  reported 
that  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  their  institutions 
were  opposed  to  any  plan  that  would  not  accord 
the  same  opportunity  for  collegiate  status  for 
all   of   the   Normal   Schools. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mously as   follows: 

That  the  Normal  School  Presidents  record 
themselves  as  favoring  .general  legislation  that 
will  give  to  each  Normal  School  on  its  own  in- 
itiative and  application  to  the  proper  authority 
(as  the  State  Board  of  Education)  the  right  to 
grant  a  diploma  compelling  a  certificate  to  teach 
in  the  Intermediate  Schools  of  the  State;  the 
right  to  do  collegiate  work  adapted  to  the  better- 
ment of  teacher  training  in  the  State;  that  they 
urge  such  legislation  as  will  change  Section  354 
of  the  Poiltical  Code  so  that  it  will  read  to  the 
effect  that  the  State  Normal  Schools  at  (nam- 
ing their  locations  and  excepting  Los  Angeles) 
shall   be  known  as  State   Teachers'   Colleges. 

.The  following  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Board  to  render  any  assistance  that  might  be 
possible  in  simplifying  and  helping  out  the  Nor- 
mal School  situation  concerning  legislation:  C. 
H.  Rowell,  Fresno,  representing  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California;  Dr.  Dailey  and  Mr. 
McLane,  representing  the  Normal  School  Presi- 
dents, and  Mr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Wood,  represent- 
ing the  State  Board  of  Education.  A  meeting 
of  this  committee  will  be  held  during  the  March 
meeting  of  the   Board. 

Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction and  ex-officio  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  announced  that  he  is  plan- 
ning to  be  absent  for  at  least  two  weeks,  be- 
ginning the  15th  of  February,  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Superintendants  at 
Chicago.  Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder,  Comimssioner  of 
Vocational  Education,  was  elected  acting  secre- 
tary  of   the    Board    during   Mr.    Wood's    absence. 

In  the  matter  of  the  plan  of  the  United  States 
Health  Service  for  sex  hygiene  instruction  in  the 


High  Schools,  to  be  given  by  special  lecturers 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  it  was  recommended  that 
this  instruction  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  local 
boards    and    school    authorities. 

The  prices  of  the  new  music  readers  and 
manuals  were  fixed  as  follows: 

F.  O.  B. 
Sacramento.      Postpaid. 

Music    Reader   No.    1 $0.27  $0.33 

Music    Reader   No.   2 .29  .35 

Music   Reader   No.   3 .30  .38 

Music  Manuel  No.   1 .65  .73 

Music   Manuel   No.  2 .70  .80 

Music  Manual  No.  3 .65  .75 

The  salary  of  the  director  of  classes  for  teach- 
ers of  agricultural  subjects  was  raised  to  $250 
per   month. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted: 

"Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Education,  while 
the  war  was  in  progress,  endorsed  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  be  delegated  to  do  field 
service  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  promote 
the  study  of  civics,  especially  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  said  instructor's  salary  to  be 
paid  by  the  Normal  School  and  his  traveling  ex- 
penses by  the  National   Security  League;    and, 

"Whereas,  No  Normal  School  teacher  being 
available,  a  substitute  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
William  John  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Piedmont,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  Normal 
School  authorities  and  the  representative  of  the 
National   League;   and, 

"Whereas,  The  war  having  come  to  an  end, 
and  the  substitute  having  signified  his  desire  to 
withdraw  from  service; 

"Resolved,  That  no  further  effort  to  plan  for 
civic  instruction  in  the  form  proposed  be  made 
at  this  time,  and  that  the  tentative  arrangement 
made  with  Mr.   Cooper  be  discontinued." 

The  State  Printer  was  authorized  to  print  the 
following   State    textbooks: 

Studies    in    English — 

Work   and   Play,   for  Grade  3 65,000 

Book   One,   for   Grades  4,   5,  6 165,000 

Book  Two,  for  Grades  7  and  8 85,000 

Copy    Book    Three 25,000 

Seventh      Reader 25,000 

The  following  applications  for  accreditation   in 

special    subjects    were    granted: 

California  School  of  Arts  and   Crafts:     Sewing/ 

dressmaking,    millinery    and    weaving. 

University  of  Wisconsin:  Clay  art  and  craft 
work. 


University  of  Southern  California:  Public 
school    music. 

Los  Angeles  Library  School:  Library  craft, 
technique   and   use. 

University  of  Washington:  Public  school 
music. 

Pending  applications  for  life  diplomas  and 
recommendations  for  health  and  development 
certificates    were   disposed    of. 

Dr.  Margaret  S.  McNaught,  Commissioner  of 
Elementary  Schools,  who  was  recently  elected 
chairman  of  the  National  Education  Association 
Committee  on  Revision  of  Elementary  Education, 
was  granted  permission  to  leave  the  State  to 
attend  the  Department  of  Superintendents'  Con- 
vention and  to  meet  with  the  committee. 

A  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  approv- 
ing House  of  Representatives  Bill  No.  12880  and 
Senate  Bill  4992,  relating  to  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  persons  disabled  in  industry  or 
otherwise. 

The  Bell  system  of  shorthand  was  placed  on 
the  list  for  one  year. 

Retirement   Salary   Business 

Transfer  of  $70,000  from  the  permanent  fund 
to  pay  retirement  salaries  for  the  three  months 
ending  December  31,  1918,  was  ordered. 

The  Board  adopted  a  resolution  that  all  ac- 
tion on  amendments  to  the  retirement  salary 
law,  except  changes  of  an  administrative  charac- 
ter, be  postponed  for  further  investigation  dur- 
ing the  next  biennial  period. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  to  the  fol- 
lowing  teachers: 

Mrs.    Frances    Taylor    Barker,    Fresno. 

D.   T.   Bateman,   San   Jose. 

Elizabeth    Dennis,    San    Francisco. 

Ellen   Donovan,    San   Francisco. 

Elizabeth  B.  Eccles,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Galloway,  Modesto. 

Mrs.  Mary  V.   Hall,   San   Francisco. 

Edward    Hyatt,    Sacramento. 

Mrs.    Margaret    G.    Hyatt,    Sacramento. 

Mattie   A.    Moore,    Red    Bluff. 

Mrs.   Anna   Rose    Power,   San    Francisco. 

Marion    Race,    Madera. 

Ruth   Royce,   San   Jose. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  M.  Shartel,  Lake  City. 

James    H.   Shults,    Glendale. 

Mrs.   Nettie   C.   Tittle,   Helm. 

Adjournment  was  taken  to  meet  in  Sacramento 
March    17,   1919. 

WILL   C.   WOOD,   Secretary. 
By  FLORENCE  B.  ARGALL, 

Assistant    Secretary. 


This  is  a  Special  Invitation  from  P.  G.  Holden  and 

Associates 

To  all  Superintendents  and  others  attending  the  Superintendents'  Division,  N. 
E.  A.,  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  February  20  to  March  1,  to  visit  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  sixth 
floor,  Grant  Park  Bldg.,  624  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  one  block  south  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  anxious  to  meet  you  and  explain  our  plans  for  helping  Normal 
Schools,  County  Superintendents,  City  Superintendents,  all  Educators,  Teachers 
and  Pupils  everywhere. 

Ycu  will  want  to  become  familiar  with  our   Visual  Method  of  Instruction. 

Our  method  of  Vitalizing  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture. 

Our  new  Lecture  Charts,  Lantern  Slides  and  Moving  Picture  Films. 

Our  new  Stencils,  which  enable  children  to  make  their  own  charts. 

You  will  particularly  want  to  see  our  large  number  of  booklets  and  other  lit— 
eralure  on  Agriculture,  Live  Stock,  Home  Economics,  Sanitation,  etc.,  especially 
adapted  for  supplementary  reading. 

All  those  and  much  other  material  have  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  you.  They  are  all  at  your  services — are  furnished  Free,  except  the 
actual  cost  of  transportation  and  handling. 

We  will  be  waiting  at  our  booth  at  the  Congress  Hotel  to  direct  or  escort 
ycu  to  our  rooms.        //  ijou  can't  come,   write  us. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  CO.,  Inc. 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION   DEPARTMENT 
P.  G.  Holden,  Director 

CHICAGO 
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MISS    POWER   APPOINTED    SCHOOL    DIRECTOR    OF 

CITY    AND    COUNTY    OF    SAN    FRANCISCO 

BY    MAYOR    ROLPH 

rower,     principal    of    the    Washington 
Irving     School,     was     appointed     by     Mayor    James     Rolph     a 
Board    of    Education    lo    fill    the    vacancy 
caused    by    the    resignation    of    Miss    Agnes    G.    Regan,    Feb- 
ruary   17. 

rs    in    abundance    and    cheers    of    congratulation    from 
ils   greeted    her   when    word    of   the   selection    reached 
the   school. 

In  her  own  words.  Miss  Power  is  "a  product  of  the 
San   Francisco   schools." 

She    is    a    native    of    this    city,    a    graduate    of    the    Girls' 
High     School     and     of     the     San     Francisco     State     Normal 
with    twenty    years    of    teaching    experience    in    the 
public   schools  of  the   city   and   in    the   rural   schools    of   Cal- 
ifornia. 

going  to  the  Washington  Irving  School  as  prin- 
cipal two  years  ago.  Miss  Power  had  been  a  teacher  at 
the-   Edison   School. 

a    director    of    the    State    Council    of    Education, 
lifornia    Teachers'    Association,    and    is    the    compiler 
for    Memorizing"    and    author    of    the    "Power 
■  III  r." 

for    ten    years    Miss     Power    has    been    associate 
of    the    Western    Journal    of    Education. 
Miss     Power    emphasized     what    she    declared    was    the    ab- 
solute   need    of    a    great    public    interest    in    the    schools.      She 
said  : 

"Americanization  through  our  public  schools  is  of  first 
importance.       It    is.    vital. 

"I  have  considered  this  ever  since  the  war  and  the  more- 
so  .luring  the  two  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  North 
Beach    section. 

"The  city  must  gel  at  this  problem.  We  can  meet  it 
only    through    the    public    schools, 

"To  that  problem  I  shall  devote  mv  energy,  and  I  know 
that  this  is  the  feeling  of  my  fellow  members  of  the 
;  of    Education. 

must  have  more  money  for  our  schools. 
Particularly  does  this  apply  to  "the  elementary — the  pri- 
mary    and     the     grammar    schools. 

Francisco     is     behind     every     other    locality     in     the 
the    amount    it    spends    for    elementary    schools.       I 
shall    work    with    mv    colleagues    to    make    it    more    efficient. 
"Practically    speaking,    we    need    more    money,    for    exam- 
ple,   to    reduce-    the    maximum    number    of    pupils    in    a    class. 
That    is    of    great    concern.      Fifty,    as    exist    now    in    many 
iiny. 

rprisi    thai    this    appointment    came 
1  to    serve    the    city    of    my 

hirth.      I    hope   to   make   good." 

i        instrumental     in     putting     the 

teachers    pension    law   on    the    statute   books,    having 

fori      thi  l  lature    to 

tng    tlie    teachers    of    San    Francisco 

department. 

Folsom     treel 
*         *         * 

CALIFORNIA    SCHOOL    OF    ARTS    AND    CRAFTS 

•"  ''"'  -1'""1 1  Si  tte   Board  of  Education 

decided    thai  I  rnia     School     of     Arts     and 

i  in  r,    dressmaking,    millin- 

i heir   other   art    and   craft 

tl  I I     .  ,  ,lt      work     were 

ll I     'I-        i  ! 1     in      \,i     ,    i. 

'    b    the    n  gulai     and    summer 

■    i     ii     'I,.   .     lubjects 
■      i. .1.     I.- ,  ,,,  ,. 

1  lasses 

ha      provided    a    striking 
fa.  I     education    and    ha, 

atlraclc.l   the   .  .    ,.„,,.,.   ,,(    5lu(j   , 


WHAT   THE   STATES   ARE   ASK- 
ING THEIR  LEGISLATURES 
TO   DO   FOR  EDUCA- 
TION THIS  YEAR 

1.  Americanization  of  the  foreign- 
born,  with  English  as  the  sole  me- 
dium of  instruction  in  the  school 
(twelve  States). 

2.  More  money  from  the  States  to 
help  the  schools  of  the  local  com- 
munities (thirteen  States). 

3.  County  as  the  unit  of  organization 
for  schools  (nine  States). 

4.  Higher  qualifications  for  county 
superintendents    (six   States). 

5.  Continuation  schools  for  persons 
between  12  and  18  years  of  age 
(seven   States). 

6.  Stronger  compulsory  education 
laws  (eight  States). 

7.  Compulsory  physical  education 
(four   States). 

8.  Higher  salaries  for  teachers  (five 
States). 


Hon.  A.  C.  Olny,  State  Commissioner  of 
Secondary    Schools 

■  Mr.  Olney  is  a  graduate  of  the  Fresno 
High  School  and  of  the  University  of 
California  with  a  B.  S.  degree  _  in  1898. 
Member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  One  year 
as  teacher  in  the  Sonoma  High  School; 
one  year  as  principal  of  Sanger  Union 
High  School;  ten  years  as  principal 
of  Fresno  High  School,  during  which 
time  he  planned  the  first  junior  college  in 
California  ;  three  and  a  half  years  as  prin- 
cipal of  Santa  Barbara  High  School,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  established  the  second 
California  junior  college;  five  years  as  city 
superintendent  of  schools  in  Santa  Barbara. 

PRESIDENT   BENJAMIN   IDE 
WHEELER  RESIGNS 


twenty   years   of   service   in   the   University 
of  California. 

"These  have  been  years  of  abundant  op- 
portunity and  of  much  plain  satisfaction, 
but  with  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
University  they  have  involved  heavy  bur- 
dens and  fast-shifting  solicitudes.  The  com- 
ing days  promise  only  heavier  burdens  and 
levy  their  demands  for  increasing  vigor.  I 
appreciate  with  all  my  heart  the  unvarying 
confidence  you  and  your  predecessors  re- 
posed in  me  and  the  sturdy  support  you 
have  always  given  me.  No  one  understands 
better  than  I  do  myself  the  inadequacy  of 
any  service  I  have  been  able  to  render,  but 
I  have  honestly  done  my  best.  I  am  sure, 
therefore,  that  I  shall  not  be  esteemed  to 
be  quitting  my  task,  if  I  ask'  you  now  to 
give  me  your  blessing,  and  let  me  go.  This 
is  my  resignation  of  the  presidency  to  take 
effect  on  the  above-named  date. 

"In  devoted  loyalty  to  the  University  of 
California,   I    am, 

"Ever  faithfully  yours, 

"Benj.    Ide   Wheeler. 

"Berkeley,  Cal,  February  7,  1919." 

Charles  Stetson  Whee!er,  the  lawyer,  re- 
gent, public  speaker  and  friend  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  pays  this  wonderful 
tribute  to  President  Wheeler: 

"The  plain,  solemn  truth  is,  a  great  man, 
in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  took  hold  of 
our  institution  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, proved  himself  adequate  to  the  great 
task  that  was  before  him,  and,  aided  only 
by  such  sympathetic  assista  ice  as  this  board 
could  give  him,  perfected  an  organization 
and  has  established  an  institution  second 
to  none  today. 

"He  has  placed  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  a  position  intellectually  great  before 
the  world.  He  has  placed  the  University 
of  California  in  a  position  of  strength  and 
power,  and  has  made  it  a  factor  for  tre- 
mendous good  in  this  State. 

"He  has  won  and  earned  every  laurel 
that  an  educator  and  great  administrator 
can  earn.  He  stands  today  among  the  men 
of  his  profession  without  a  peer  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America  or  in.  this  whole  wide 
world. 

"That  the  president  of  the  University 
completely  should  sever  his  relations  with 
us  is  unthinkable  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  regents.  That  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity should  be  other  than  a  part  of  it  in 
the  future  is  impossible  in  the  conception 
of  any  man  who  has  the  love  of  this  insti- 
tution at  heart. 


"So  with  the  joy  that  must  come  to  all 
President    Wheeler   of   the   University    of      of   us   on   this   board,    his    friends,  we   now 


California  has  resigned,  to  take  effect  July 
1st.  His  letter  of  resignation  is  with  al- 
most temperamental  good  taste,  and  is  a 
model  of  its  kind  : 

"The  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
California: 
"My  dear  associates  and  friends:     On  the 
15th  day  of  July,  next,  I  shall  not  only  have 
reached    the    usual    age    of    retirement,    but 
shall    have    also    completed    approximately 


look  forward  to  the  years  that  remain  to 
him  as  years  that  will  be  rich  not  only  in 
a  reward  well  earned,  but  rich  in  the  splen- 
did powers  that  still  are  his." 

President  'Wheeler  has  made  a  definite 
impression  on  the  educational  growth  of 
this  State,  but  his  "Life  of  Alexander  the 
Great,"  on  account  of  its  pure  English,  the 
method  of  approach  arrd  its  remarkable  in- 
terest, will  be  read  and  written  about  long 
after  his  work  as  an  administrator  will  be 
forgotten. 
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Bids  Wanted 

BY 

Public  Schools 

News  Notes  of  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 

(Free  publication  will  be  promptly  made  in  this  col- 
umn of  all  bids  furnished  by  country  school  super- 
intendents and  others  interested;  and  special  at- 
tention of  all  advertisers  will  be  directed  to  the 
items.  Letters  regarding  this  column  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  "Associate  Managing  Editor,"  who 
will  give  the  matters  his  personal  care.  Conducted 
by   Chauncey    McGovern.) 


BUTTE   SCHOOLS   WANT 
MANY  ITEMS 

School  furniture,  apparatus,  school  supplies  and 
janitor  sundries  were  advertised  for  in  January 
Journal.  This  Board,  under  Butte  County  Char- 
ter, supplies  the  entire  county  with  supplies. 
The  Butte  County  Board  of  Education,  thru 
Mrs.  Pearle  Rutherford,  county  superintendent, 
at   Oroville,    California. 


TULARE    WANTS    NEW 
SCHOOL   BUILDING 

A  pretentious  school  building  is  assured  for 
Tulare.  So  many  pupils  in  the  primary  grades 
are  being  housed  in  temporary  structures  that 
the  citizens  are  circulating  petitions  for  an  ambi- 
tious central  edifice  tlurt  shall  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  comfortably  and  conveniently  housing 
the  growing  school  population,  and  serve  as 
well  as  Tulare's  "monument  to  the  war  heroes" 
of  that  hustling  city.  Details  may  be  had  from 
J€on.  J.  E.  Buckman,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Visalia,  Tulare  County. 


HITTING  THE  SCHOOL 
| SUPPLY  TRUST 

A  new  law  to  kill  the  so-called  "School  Supply 
Trust"  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature 
by  Senator  Will  R.  Sharkey,  who  in  1917  got  a 
similar  measure  through  the  Senate  only  to  see 
it  killed  by  the  Assembly. 

Through  the  co-operative  buying  of  school 
supplies,  Senator  Sharkey  says  a  saving  of  $500,- 
000  annually  would  be  effected  for  the  rural 
schools. 

The  plan  of  buying  calls  for  Boards  of  Trus- 
tees to  file  their  estimates  with  the  County 
School  Superintendents  instead  of  being  com- 
piled by  secretaries  of  such  boards,  as  is  the 
practice   at   present. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  and  Committee 
on   Efficiency  and  Economy  are  back  of  the  bill. 


For  constructing  an  eight-room  school  build- 
ing at  Eureka.  Bids  must  be  in  hands  of  Supt. 
Geo.    B.   Albee,   Eureka,   on   March   3. 


Building  material  firms  should  see  Architect 
Chester  Cole,  Chico,  Cal.,  who  is  making  plans 
for  new  school  building  at  Durham.  Lockers, 
blackboards,  desks,  etc.,  will  be  wanted.  Hon. 
Pearle  Rutherford,  county  superintendent  at 
Oroville,    has    details. 


Architects  Allison  &  Allison  of  Los  Angeles 
are  preparing  plans  for  a  new  union  high 
school  at  Merced.  Locker,  desk,  and  other 
equipment  people  should  get  in  touch  with  Hon. 
Belle  S.  Gribi,  the  new  county  superintendent 
of    schools. 


BAKERSFIELD   TO   SPEND 
$125,000  ON  NEW  SCHOOL 

On  February  4,  the  voters  of  Bakersfield  school 
district  will  be  asked  to  vote  $125,000  in  5  per 
cent  bonds  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
Lincoln  school  on  Beale  avenue,  two  new  class- 
rooms at  the  Fremont  school  on  Union  avenue 
and  necessary  repairs  at  the  Franklin  school, 
where   two   of  the   walls   are   said   to   be   sagging. 


Hon.    L.    E.    Chenoworth,    at    Bakersfield,    Kern 
County,   has   the  details. 


FOR  WHOLESALE  PURCHASE 
OF  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 

Purchase  of  school  supplies  annually,  through 
the  County  Purchasing  agent  or  through  similar 
channels,  is  provided  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
Assembly  by  Frank  E.  Merriam  of  Los  Angeles 
County. 


$500,000  FOR  CHICO  SCHOOLS 

The  Chico  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  shortly 
launch  a  movement  to  secure  for  Chico  a  high 
school  that  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
progressiveness  of  the  Chico  School  District. 
With  the  encouragement  given  the  Chamber  at 
the  meetings  in  Paradise  and  in  Durham,  ten- 
tative plans  are  now  under  way  for  launching 
an  educational  campaign  that  will  have  for  its 
object  the  floating  of  a  $500,000  bond  issue  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  high  school  build- 
ings. Details  can  be  secured  from  Hon.  Pearle 
Rutherford,    Oroville,    County   Superintendent. 


Plans  are  asked  for  school  building  on  state 
and  settlement  colony  near  Chico.  Chamber  of 
Commerce   at   Chico   for   details. 


Plans  being  made  for  new  school  building  for 
the  Allesandre  school  district  of  Los  Angeles. 
Hon.  Mark  Keppel,  city  hall,  Los  Angeles,  will 
furnish  details   to  interested  parties. 


Contract  for  three-story  concrete  building  at 
Ajo,  Arizona,  just  awarded  to  Edwards  &  Wil- 
dey  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  Cost,  $125,000.  Mis- 
sion style,   14  rooms  and  auditorium. 


The  East  Side  of  Oakland  is  to  have  new 
school  building,  if  voters  approve  the  bond  issue 
next  week.  Hon.  G.  W.  Frick,  county  superin- 
tendent,  Oakland,   California,   has   details. 


Union  school  to  cost  $40,000,  grammar  grades, 
will  te  erected  at  Durham,  California.  Hon. 
Pearle  Rutherford,  Oroville,  Butte  Co.,  Califor- 
nia, and  Chico  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have 
details. 


Plans  are  wanted  for  Liberty  Union  High 
School  building  at  Brentwood,  California,  ac- 
cording  to   the    Martinez    Standard.         ' 


Makers  of  manual  training  equipment,  tools, 
woodworking,  painting,  mechanical  drawing,  and 
gymnasium  articles,  should  get  in  touch  with 
trustees  of  the  El  Dorado  county  high  school  at 
Placerville,  the  structure  being  erected  by  the 
students   themselves. 


For  equipping  one  high  school,  two  grade 
schools,  and  for  building  and  equipping  a  manual 
arts  building  at  Clifton,  Ariz.,  $150,000  was  voted 
on   February  24. 


Bids  are  wanted  for  furniture,  equipment, 
cards,  apparatus,  etc.,  by  the  Long  Beach  Board 
of  Education,  of  which  E.  S.  Acres,  Bank  of 
Long  Beach  building,  Long  Beach,  is  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


OAKLAND   TO   SPEND  $4,500,000 
ON   SCHOOLS 

Over  150  temporary  "portable  school-buildings" 
are  to  be  done  away  with  by  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  Oakland,  and  buildings  to  cost  some 
$4,500,000  erected  in  their  places.  Condemnation 
of  school  property  that  cost  about  $1,000,000  has 
also  been  decided  upon  by  the  same  board.  The 
new  buildings  will  all  be  Class  A;  none  less  than 
two  stories  in  height,  and  contracts  will  be  let 
probably  in  April.  Hon.  G.  W.  Frick's  office, 
city  hall,   Oakland,   has  the   full  details. 

School  trustees  of  Areata,  California,  are  in 
the  market  for  ideas  for  new  school  building  on 
J  and  K  streets,  between. Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
streets. 


Furniture  and  equipment  for  grammar  school 
and  auditorium  to  extent  of  $25,000  will  be  pur- 
chased by  Brawley,  California,  school  board  after 
bond  issue  passes  this  month. 

Bids  are  wanted  by  school  directors  of  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  for  erection  of  a  new  Puris- 
simi   district  school. 


The  California  Federation  of  School 
Women's  Clubs  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  February 
22  at  12:30. 

The  president,  Miss  Margaret  Burke, 
prepared  a  fine  program. 

The  leading  topic  was  "School  Legis- 
lation." Among  the  speakers  were  Sen- 
ator Herbert  C.  Jones,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hughes,  Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Educa- 
tion Committee,  and  Mrs.  Anna  Saylor, 
who  has  introduced  several  bills  for  more 
money   for   the   elementary  schools. 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES 
FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDING 

:     :     :     :     WORK     :     :     :     : 


GLASS  & 
BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 


Maintain  the  following  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  all 
forms  of  building  operations : 

1 .  Architectural  designing. 

2.  Interior  designing  and  dec- 
orating. 

3.  Structural  engineering. 

4.  Electrical  and  heating  en- 
gineering. 


91 

425-426-427  Cory  Building 

FRESNO 

TELEPHONE   FRESNO  3798 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING  BOOKMAN 
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Mrs.  E.  V.  Galvin,  Principal  of  the  San 
Ramon  Union  High  School  at  Danville  can  boast 
of   havi  of   the    finest   little    High    School 

buildings  in  the  Stale.  The  building  is  built 
around  a  courtyard,  which  is  in  grass.  A  cor- 
ridor run-  around  the  court  and  classrooms  open 
le  yard.  One  side  of  the  court  opens  into 
an  auditorium  so  arranged  that  sliding  doors 
can  be  pushed  back,  making  the  grass  plot  and 
the  auditorium  one  unit.  In  addition,  a  moving- 
picture  machine  is  installed  so  that  pictures  can 
be  thrown  upon  a  screen  in  the  auditorium  or 
on    a    screen    hung   in    the   open   court. 

Part  of  the  school  plot  is  planted  to  pear  trees 
that    bring    a    yearly    rental    of   $400. 


capable    of    carrying    out    the    new    physical    cul- 
ture   exercises. 


Mr.   B.   X.   Tucker,   Principal   of   the   Richmond 
High    School,    is    attempting    to    bring    about    a 
between    the   industrial   needs   of   the 
lunity  and   the  work   of  the   High   School. 


Mr.   Glen   Wilcox,   who  has  taught   Science   for 

many    years    in    the    High    School    at    Martinez, 

hunch    of   pupils    who   are    eager    to   work 

after   school    hours   to   make   up   lessons   lost    on 

account   of   the   epidemic. 


Mr.  I.  Mcintosh,  Principal  of  the  Monterey 
High  School,  is  much  enthused  over  the  great 
possibilities  of  the  Compulsory  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Act  now  under  consideration  by  the  State 
l  egislature. 

Mr.  Mcintosh  feels  that  the  present  method 
of  carrying  on  industrial  subjects  is  practically 
worthless  and  welcomes  the  idea  of  the  thorough 
State  support  of  industrial  education  and  the 
compulsory  attendance  of  those  who  need  such 
training. 


The  Gilroy  High  School,  under  Mr.  E.  E. 
Brownell,  has  had  four  weeks  of  school  work 
this  school  year.  The  epidemic  is  now  over 
and  Mr.  Brownell  and  corps  of  teachers  are 
ring  the  work  in  large  assignments. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Everett,  for  many  years  Principal 
hi  the  Weaverville  High  School,  is  now  teach- 
ing Chemistry  and  Mathematics  in  the  Gilroy 
High   School. 


In  the  second  week  in  February  the  schools 
of  San  Luis  Obispo  were  still  closed  by  the  epi- 
demic. The  teachers  of  both  High  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  were  doing  correspondence  work 
under    Superintendent     Mabley's     direction. 


Mr.    Lewis    M.    Puffer,   teacher   of   Physics   and 
Chemistry  in  the  San   Luis  Obispo   High   School, 
lias    a    class    of   boys    in    Physics.      He    finds    that 
work   them   extra  hard  and   get   results. 


Mr.  J.C.  Frye,  principal  of  the  King  City  Gram- 
mar School,  is  at  the  head  of  a  growing  school. 
A  $32,000  addition  is  being  added  to  the  present 
school  building.  The  addition  is  made  of  re- 
inforced  concrete  and  includes  two  classrooms 
and  an  auditorium  with  a  seating  capacity  of 
1000.  The  Grammar  School  will  be  the  gather- 
um   (dace   of   the    community.  - 


Mr.    Henry   I.   Savage,   who   was   in   the    Bishop 

High     School     last     year,     is     teaching     General 

■  ■  and  Biology  in  the  Ventura   High  School. 

Mr.  George  K.  Livingston,  for  many  years  a 
teacher  of  .Mathematics  in  the  San  Diego  High 
School,  ha-  jus!  been  mustered  out  of  the  Coast 
Artillery  Corps  at  the  Presidio.  Mr.  Livingston 
has  jus)  accepted  a  teaching  position  in  Mathe- 
matics   in    the    Santa    Barbara     High    School. 


Henry    X.    Young,    Principal    of    the    King 
City    High    School,   is    much    pleased    in    the    inan- 
veathered  the  epidemic. 
iuld    either    come    to    school    or 
dence    work.      The    teachers 
conducted    i  usual.      "I  he    -indents    ab- 

sent   had    to    hand    in    each    day    the  ignments 

which    were    covered    in    class.      Parents    had    to 

sign   nji   for   the  student'-   corresj dm Ui    ■ 

-  '■  ■'client     i,  -nh  -.      >veri      "1' 
tained  a-  the  students  out  of  school 

rk    harder    to    get    in    dailj  Fur 

thermorc.    it    tended    to    bring    the    students    into 

lier.       Only     about     four     . 
total! 


President  Phelps  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Nor- 
mal School  is  much  interested  in  the  new  com- 
pulsory educational  bill  before  the  State  Legis- 
lature. He  feels  that  the  present  industrial  un- 
rest has  to  be  partially  solved  through  the  edu- 
cational system.  A  training  school  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Normal  is  being  planned  for  next 
year. 


King  City  High  School  District  has  2300  square 
miles.  It  boasts  of  two  co-operating  branches — 
San  Antonio,  twenty-seven  miles  from  King  City, 
and  Parkfield,  sixty-eight  miles  distant.  Mr.  H. 
N.  Young  of  King  City  manages-  to  give  these 
schools  as  good  instruction  as  that  of  the 
parent    school    at    King    City. 


Oceanside-Carlsbad  Union  High  School,  under 
Mr.  E.  J.  Shives,  is  one  of  the  most  up-to-date 
and  best-equipped  small  schools  in  the  whole 
southern    part    of    the    State. 


Mr.  A.  L.  Vincent,  Supervising  Principal  of 
the  Ventura  City  Schools,  has  the  problem  of 
the  Latin   element  to  deal  with. 


Superintendent  Stewart  of  Santa  Barbara,  who 
has  just  stepped  out  of  the  High  School  Prin- 
cipalship  into  that  of  the  city  superintendency, 
impresses  one  as  a  most  able  man. 


Mr.  Homer  Martin  of  the  Jefferson  High 
School  of  Los  Angeles  has  just  been  elected  to 
the  Principalship  of  the  Santa  Barbara  High 
School.  Mr.  Martin  has  had  many  years'  ex- 
perience in  Los  Angeles  school  work  as  head 
of  the  Modern  Language,  English  and  Physical 
Training    Departments. 


San  Luis  Obispo  County  has  no  county  free 
library  system.  The  Supervisors  are  planning 
to   have   it    installed    this    coming   year. 


The  Paso  Robles  Schools,  under  Mr.  A.  L. 
Barker,  were  running  when  all  the  rest  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  were  closed  by  the  in- 
fluenza. 


Gonzales  has  a  High  School  building  plan 
that  is  unique.  The  classrooms  are  separate 
buildings.  Cement  walks  with  pergolas  connect 
the  different  buildings.  When  a  new  classroom 
is  needed  another  small  building  is  added.  Mr. 
Bert    M.    Carner   is    Principal. 


Miss  A.  Hadden  of  the  Monterey  County  Free 
Library  is  working  to  enroll  all  the  High  Schools 
in  the  county.  Prospects  are  good  for  the 
carrying    through     of    the    plan     this     spring. 


Mr.   X.   O.   Best,   Stanford,  1917,   crack  'Varsity 

soccer    player,    is    handling  Chemistry,    Biology 

and     Physical     Training     in  the     Salinas     High 
School. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Graves,  Principal  of  the  Monterey 
Grammar  School,  has  a  very  compact  way  of 
bookkeeping  in  his  capacity  as  Clerk  of  the 
School    Board. 


Mr.   R.    I'..    Haydock,    Principal   of   the    Oxnard 

City    Schools,    I'm. Is    that    very    few    t« 


Superintendent  Power  of  the  Salinas  Grammar 
Schools  says  we  have  the  finest  teaching  force 
and  the  poorest  textbooks  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  He  blames  the  textbooks  for  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  California  Grammar  Schools 
test  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  average  of 
Eastern    schools. 

*  *         A 

Tommy  was  reading  an  extract  from 
Washington  Irving  as  a  part  of  his  home 
work. 
"Dad,  what  is  it  to'be  'dined  and  wined'?" 
"I'm — er — "  said  father,  with  a  recollec- 
tion of  a  recent  banquet  in  mind.  "That 
expression  is  obsolete.  Nowadays  you  are 
near-beered  and  war-breaded." 

*  *       * 

The  teacher  was  visiting  the  families  of 
her  pupils  and  wandered  into  the  yard  of 
"i>"  >il"  Iter  bright  hopefuls. 

"Good  morning,  Tommy,"  said  she;  "is 
your  mother  at  home?" 

"Yes'm,"  said  Tommy;  "that's  why  I'm 
working  in  the  garden." 
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American  Ideals:  Selected  Patriotic  Read- 
ings, by  Emma  Serl  and  William  J.  Pelo, 
A.M.  (Harvard).       . 

A  selection  of  patriotic  readings  designed  to 
teach  patriotism  and  citizenship.  Adapted  to 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  junior  high 
schools.      160  pages,   cloth,  90  cents.     Ready  now. 

Personality:  Studies  in  Personal  Develop- 
ment, by  Harry  Collins  Spillman,  Specialist 
in  Commercial  Education  for  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Training. 

A  textbook  that  helps  the  student  discover 
himself.  It  develops  inherent  forces,  and  makes 
for  higher  personal  efficiency.  Contains  tests  to 
measure  accomplishment  and  to  stabilize  acquired 
principles.  192  pages,  cloth,  gold  stamping, 
$1.50.      Ready   March    1,    1919. 

Constructive  Dictation,  by  Edward  Hall 
Gardner,  A.M.  (Dartmouth),  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Business  Administration,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin. 

Every  teacher  of  shorthand  knows  the  profound 
influence  of  dictation  material  on  the  student's 
English  growth.  The  book  teaches  business 
English  along  with  the  acquirement  of  shorthand 
skill.  320-  pages,  cloth,  $1.00.  Ready  April  1, 
1919. 

Walsh's  Business  Arithmetic,  by  John 
H.  Walsh,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools,    New    York    City. 

,  Mr.  Walsh  takes  a  bone-dry  subject  and 
transforms  it  from  a  desert  into  an  oasis.  It 
connects  up  life  interests  with  a  prosaic  subject 
in  a  manner,  to  win  instant  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm, yet  it  never  loses  sight  of  its  objective. 
Adapted  to  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  junior 
high  schools.  320  pages,  illustrated,  cloth,  $1.00. 
Ready   April    1,    1919. 

Bartholomew's  Bookkeeping  Exercises,  by 
W.  E.  Bartholomew,  Specialist  in  Commer- 
cial Education  of  the  University  of  New 
York. 

Attractive  bookkeeping  problems  with  a  pur- 
pose is  the  keynote  to  Mr.  Bartholomew's  exer- 
cises. They  have  passed  the  acid  test — with  true 
reaction.  In  two  parts,  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced. 96  pages,  cloth,  each  part,  60  cents. 
Ready    now. 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand,  by 
Alice  M.  Hunter.  Shorthand  notes  by 
Georgie    Gregg. 

Reading  shorthand  is  a  potent  aid  in  develop- 
ing shorthand  skill  in  writing,  now  recognized  by 
the  most  progressive  teachers.  Miss  Hunter's 
book  is  no  mere  collection  of  "material" — it  is 
an  educational  force.  128  pages,  all  shorthand, 
cloth,    75    cents.      Ready   now. 

Applied  Business  Calculation,  by  C.  E. 
Birch,  author  of  Lessons  in  Rapid  Calcu- 
lation. 

prills  and  tests  covering  the  fundamental 
principles  of  arithmetic.  Adapted  to  classroom 
work.  Eliminates  unproductive  mechanical  work 
and  leaves  the  child's  attention  free  for  mental 
processes.  194  pages,  paper  covers,  -pad  form, 
stiff   back,    35    cents.      Ready   now. 

How  to  Prepare  for  Civil  Service,  by  E. 
H.    Cooper. 

Civil  service  positions  will  soon  revert  to  the 
old  order — which  simply  means  proper  and  thor- 
ough preparation  "before  taking."  How  to  pre- 
pare is  the  answer  to  the  problem,  written  by 
one  who  has  been  through  the  mill.  Plenty  of 
practice  problems  presented.  140  pages,  beauti- 
fully bound  in  cloth,  gold  stamping,  $1.50. 
Ready   now. 


Send    for    Complete    List    of    Publications. 
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The  War  Taught  Us  Thrift 

There  were  the  Thrift  Stamps,  the  Liberty  Bonds,  the  Meatless,  and  Wheatless  and  other-less  days,  the  saving 
of  paper,  metals,  clothing,  construction  materials  of  all  kinds.  Furthermore  the  War  taught  us  not  only 
how  little  we,  as  a  people,  had  known  hitherto  about  Thrift,  but  it  convinced  us  that  the  lesson  of  Thrift  was 
well  worth  inculcating  in  children.  If  we  could  so  readily  save  in  time  of  Avar,  why  not  in  time  of  peace. 
Here    are    some   books    for    school    children    that    make  for  Thrift: 


List  Price 

Wilkin's   The   Weaver's   Children $0.36 

Blaich's  Three  Industrial  Nations   (Revised) 64 

Carpenter's  How  the  World  Is  Fed 60 

Carpenter's  How  the  World  Is  Clothed 60 

Carpenter's  How  the  World  Is  Housed 60 

Abbott's  A  Boy  on  a  Farm 45 

Abbott's  Adventures  of  a  Country  Boy 52 

Dorrance's  Story  of  the  Forest 56 


List  Price 
Bachman's  Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions.  $0.80 

Franklin's   Autobiography    (Eclectic   Edition) 20 

Emerson's  American  Scholar   (Eclectic   Edition) 20 

Baldwin's  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold 35 

Johnson's  Waste  Not,  Want  Not  Stories 50 

Smile's   Self-Help    (Bower) 60 

Marwick  &  Smith's  The  True  Citizen 60 

Marden's  Stories  from  Life  .45 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


330  East  22nd  Street, 


Chicago,  Illinois 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Represented    by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong- 

121  Second  St.,  San  Francisco  252  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Industry  and  Trade,"  by  Avard  Long- 
ley  Bishop  and  Albert  Galloway  Keller. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  426  Page.  Price, 
$1.32.  Seldom  is  a  secondary-school  book 
issued  so  new  in  purpose,  so  refreshingly 
alive  in  style,  as  Bishop  and  Keller's  "In- 
dustry and  Trade."  Its  purpose  is  to  pre- 
pare the  boys  and  girls  in  our  schools  for 
efficient  citizenship  and  for  material  success 
as  well,  by  teaching  them  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  industrial  and  commercial 
situation  in  our  country  today.  And  in 
order  that  they  may  better  understand  the 
present,  there  is  given  a  brief  history  of 
what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  Under 
seven  general  headings  are  grouped  the 
typical  industries  of  the  United  States. 
The  headings  are :  Basic  Factors  in  our 
Industry:  Land  and  People,  Agricultural 
Industries,  Animal  Industries,  Mineral  In- 
dustries, Manufacturing  Industries,  Trans- 
portation, The  Promotion  of  American  In- 
dustries. 


TEACHERS 


Try  the  "Bureau  for  Specialists."  Registers  College  Graduates  ex- 
clusively (vocational  teachers  excepted).  No  grade  school  positions. 
WA  1VI  T  F  n  Fills  the  better  places  only.  Covers  all  States.  Write  for  details. 
/*.  lH    1    £»  V     Specialists'  Educational  Bureau,    1504    S.    Grand    Ave.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


Albert 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 


25   E.   Jackson   Blvd..   Chicago 

Our     booklet     "Teaching     as     a     Busi- 


NEW    YORK 

DENVER 

SPOKANE 


ADDRESS 


Thirty -fourth     Year  ness"     with    timely    chapters    on     Peace 

Salaries,      Prospects,       Critical      Letters 
of      Application,      etc.,      sent      FREE. 


ANY 


437  Fifth  Avenue 
Symes  Building 
Peyton  Building 

OFFICE 


"Westward  Ho !"  by  Charles  Kingsley, 
edited  with  introduction  and  notes  by  Ster- 
ling Andrus  Leonard,  M.  A.  Published  by 
G.  Macmillan,  1919.  Price,  32  cents.  This 
classical  story  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  pocket  edition  of  American  and  En- 
glish Classics. 


"The  Battleship  Boys  on  the  Sky  Patrol, 
or  Fighting  the  Hun  Above  the  Clouds,"  by 

Frank  Gee  Patchin,  is  an  exciting  story  of 
great,  new  adventures.  It  is  published  by 
Henry  Altemus  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Price,   50  cents. 


"The  Little  Wise  Chicken  That  Knew  It 
All,"  by  Kennett  Graham  Duffield,  is  a 
cute  little  story,  illustrated  attractively  with 
"twenty-nine  illustrations.  It  is  suitable  to 
be  read  to  children  three  to  five  years  old. 
Published  by  Henry  Altemus  Company, 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 


"A    School    History   of  the    Great   War." 

This  is  a  very  important  volume  and  is 
prepared  with  great  care.  The  authors, 
Albert  E.  McKinley  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Charles  A.  Coulbomb,  Dis- 
trict Superintendent,  Philadelphia,  and  Ar- 
mand  J.  Gerson,  District  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Philadelphia,  show  rare  judg- 
ment in  this  historical  service.  The  con- 
tents show  the  scope  of  the  work :  Chapter 
I,  Europe  Before  the  War;  Chapter  II, 
Why  Germany  Wanted  War ;  Chapter  III, 


German  Militarism;  Chapter  IV,  Interna- 
tional Law  and  Hague  Conferences ;  Chap- 
ter V,  International  Jealousies  and  Alli- 
ances; Chapter  VII,  The  Beginnings  of  the 
Great  War;  Chapter  VIII,  The  War  in 
1914;  Chapter  IX,  The  War  of  1915;  Chap- 
ter X,  The  War  of  1916;  Chapter  XI,  The 
War  of  1917;  Chapter  XII,  The  War  of 
1918;  Chapter  XIII,  The  United  States  in 
the  War;  Chapter  XIV,  The  Questions  of 
the  Coming  Peace.  There  is  also  the 
chronological  events  of  the  war  and  a  fine 
index.  The  book  contains  192  pages  and 
it   is   certainly   a   necessary   volume   at   this 

time. 

*       *       * 

Mr.  R.  R.  McMasters,  formerly  principal 
of  Orland  High  School,  is  now  the  manager 
of  the  Boston  office  of  The  Gregg  Publish- 
ing Company.  The  McMasters  are,  living 
in  Boston  and  finding  the  home  and  cul- 
tural surroundings  of  that  city  delightful. 
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Review  of  Proposed  Legislation  with   Some 
Comments  Thereon 

By   Mark  Keppel 

BILLS    PERTAINING    TO    SUPPORT    AND     MAINTE-  BILLS    RELATING   TO    COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENT 

NANCE    OF    ELEMENTARY     SCHOOLS  OF    SCHOOLS 

A.    B.    118.    Sec.     1616.      Eden.— Allows    15    cent    kinder-  In    almost    every    county    the    average    amount    raised    by 

earten    tax    instead    of    I"    c,  c0V.nt>;    and    district    taxes    is    much    in    excess    of    $25    per 

A.    B.   242.    Sec.   143.      Saylor.— Increases   elementary    stale  «>"'.    but    raising   the    bulk    of   the    money    by    district    taxa- 

ol    fund   from   $15.00  to  $17.5 :i   unit   of   average  daily  'ion     instead    of    county    taxation    discriminates    enormously 

and    outrageously    against    the    children    who    live   in    districts 

B.     243      Sec.     1817.       Saylor.   -Increases     elementary  where  the  average  wealth  per  child  is  small.      A  square  deal 

sch. ...I    money    from    SI.;. no    to    $20.00    per    unit    of  demands    that    the    counties    assume    a    larger    share    of    the 

e   dail       attendance,    and    provides    that    at    least    $:>0u  burden   and   the  districts  as  such  a   smaller  share. 

teacher  must    be  raised   by  county   tax.  „„XTTT„T^    „TT  ,  „ 

A.   B.  244."   Sec.   1532.     Saylor.— Directs  Stale   Superintend-  TENURE    BILLS 

tion      35u   per    -i.'iiiu.i.i    teacher   instead   of  $250.  *•    °.    150,    Sec.    1609.      Lindley.— Provides   for   election    of 

A.    B.    245.    Sec.     1858.      Saylor.— Provides    for    $950    per  teachers    only    upon    nomination    by    city    superintendent    of 

statutory   tea,  schools. 

A.    B.    284,    Sec.    1858.      Kline.      Restores    sick    leave    at-  Provides    for    children    attending    school    outside    of    home 

tendance.  district     only     upon     permit     of     county     superintendent     of 

A.    B.    485.    Sec.    1768.      Dorris. —Provides    a    scheme    for  schools. 

of    county     boards    of  A.    B.    495.    Sec.    1609a.      Mather. — A    new    section.      Pro- 

i     more    elementary    teach-  virles    for    salary    schedule    and    reduction    of    salary    only    in 

rubers    of     county  harmony    with    schedule. 

board                     cation      in     such     counties     virtually     deputy  A.    B.    497.    Sec.    1609.      Mather. — Provides    for    election    of 
i  !      and    allows    them    $0    per  principals   and  teachers  upon    recommendation    of  city   super- 
day    and    expenses    while    supervising    schools.  intendent  of  schools,  for  classification  of  teachers   as  proba- 
A.    B.    654.    Sec.    1622.      Baker. —  Provides    that    two-thirds  tionary   and   as   permanent. 

1. 1    of    one-half   of    county    school    money    must    be   used  Provides    for   dismissal    of   any   teacher   upon    recommenda- 

i,,    pay    teachers'    salaries.  tion   of  city   superintendent  of   schools,   affirming  immorality, 

A.    B.    681.    Sec.    1696a.      Price. — Emergency    bill    to    allow  incompetency,   or   unprofessional    conduct,    or    conduct    other- 

lise   of  average   daily   attendance   of    191 7- IS   increased   or  de-  wise   prejudicial    to    the    welfare   of    the    schools. 

I    by    average   rale  of   increase   or  decrease   for  pieced-  A.   B.   549,   Sec.    1617.      Greene. — This  bill   was  intended  to 

ing    three    years    to    be    used    as    average    daily    attendance  amend    Sec.    1609,    but    by    some    strange    mischance    amends 

for    1918*1919.  another   section.      Its   purpose   is   to    prevent    employment    of 

A.    B.    827.    Sec.    1858.      Prendergast.— Provides    that    the  persons     afflicted     with     tuberculosis     or     other     contagious 

I    of   attendance   in    evening   schools   and    in    special    day  diseases, 

and    evening    classes    of    elementary    and    secondary    schools  a.    B.    613,    Sec.    1609.      Mather. — This    bill    rewrites    Sec. 

shall    lie   kept    as   directed    by    State    Hoard    of    Education    in-  1609,    elaborates    it    in    detail,    and    provides    for    substitute, 

stead   of   being   kept   by    minutes   as   now   required.                 ,  probationary    and   permanent   teachers. 

,.  A-.  B-    ?54'    Sec-    -673,a-      Baker.— This    is    a    new    section  Substitutes   are   teachers    employed    from   day    to    day   tern- 

limiting   class-room   enrollment    in    elementary   schools  to   not  porarily. 

more   than    forty   pupils    except    in    special    cases.  Probationary    teachers    are    those    emplo-ed    for    a    month 

S.   B.    18.   Sec.   443.      Sharkey. — Increases   elementary   state  or    more.                                                                   ' 

school   fund  from  $15  to  $2L  Permanent    teachers    are    those    who    have    been    employed 

S.    B.    163.    Sec      1838.      F.    M.     Carr.— Corrects    error    in  for    sjxteen    or   more    school    months. 

Sec.    1838    by    Striking    out    unconstitutional    provision    read-  Permanent     teachers    may    be    dismissed    for    cause    only, 

ing,      or   for   liquidating   any    indebtedness    incurred   for    said  a(ter   a    tHal   a]ld   b      a   tw0.thirds.   vote   of  the  boavd 

purposes,  or  for   any   of  them    during  the   preceding  year.  The    causes     illclllde     immoral     or    unprofessional     conduct, 

?■,?',              \             Sha,rkey-— '  rov.des    that    any    un-  incompetency,    evident   unfitness   for   teaching,   persistent   vio- 

ed    balance    of   a    special    tax    may    he    used    for    same  ,ation    of          refusa,    to   ob        ,he   ,aws    of   Califomia   or    rea. 

'"'-.'"r"  ->«     I  ;  °,fi™U    Sh^lT    T'leyi        l            ,        ,  5°"aWe   ™>es   Prescribed   for   the   government   of   the  schools. 

Purees  'If  supe-rvlsTn    aMirfhTfate    for    thatXpu°-  it   ,*%'& t™1  be  ^  ™lJ  ",e  ^h"  ^™tS  ^ 

pose  to    10   cents.                    «.«.*—      n-      .      c.  »      c  A-    B-    6E9.    Sec.    1609.      Mather.- -This    bill    rewrites    Sec. 

:B'  ,^pp".io„53$350S*nS-of,re$C250  ^  JaTu'to'rV  ««  and  does  most  of  the  things  done  by  A.   B.   613    except 

J  that    it    applies    onlv    to    districts    governed    by    city    board    01 

S.  B. '402.    Sec.  1858.      Sharkey.-Provides   for   $900   instead  educatmn    in    providing   for   permanent    tenure 

of   $550   per  statutory   teacher,   and   provides   $900   instead   of  A\    B-     ?"•    Sc9-     1698-       Baker— Provides    for    a    school 

$700   for   a   nev.    district    in   its   first    year.  court  consisting  of  one  person  appointed  by  appellant  teach- 

S.     B.    403.     Sec.     1817.       Sharkey".— Increases    elementary  er'    °ne    person    appointed    by    dismissing    school    board     and 

school    tax    from    $13    to    $25    per    unit    of    average    daily    at-  county     superintendent     of    schools        This     court     shall     hear 

ce,    and     provides    that    at    least    $600    per    statutory  appeals    of    dismissed    teachers    and    may    restore    them    by 

teacher   must    be    raised   by   county    lax.  un?""2ou|.evoJ.e-      ,,,,--,.        --...                                 ,    .   . 

S.    B.    404.    Sec.    1858.      Sharkey.— Makes    standard    enroll-  A-   B-    866'    S„ec-,161?-      Dorris.— This   act   was   intended   to 
ment  the  base  for  determining  number  of  statutory  teachers.  amend  Sec.    1609,   but  by  some  str.-nge  mischance  it  amends 
Does     not    change    number    of    units    per    statutory    teacher.  another   section.      Its  new   provision    is   that   any   school   em- 
ail   additional    -latutorv    teacher    for    purposes    of    su-  ploying   four  or   more   teachers   mav    employ    a    principal    for 
ion    for  each    ten    teachers   employed.      Apportions   $750  onc   ycar    and    thereafter    employ    the    same    rerson    for    four 
■  >f    $550    per   statutory    teacher,    but    nothing    for   ex-  years.                                     rrnvriwrrMT 
cess   units    unless   an    extra   teacher   is   employed.  „,  .                       r    ,  .,,     COMMENT         ,.      ,    .                    .... 
Stan, lard   elementary   enrollment  defined  to  be   the   number  T"'1    <-i'nuP    °f    bills    should    be    combined    into    one    bill 
of  full  tune  pupils   between    5'.    and    17   vears  of  age  attend-  which    shall     extend     reasonable    permanency    of    tenure     to 
ing  school   for  at   ieast    4u    full   days   in    any   one   -chool   year.  every   teacher  of   experience   in   the   State,   whether   in    a   dis- 

S.    B.   404.   Sec.    1858.      Sharkey.— Makes   "standard    enroll-  tncl   employing   only   one   teacher   or   many. 

ment"     instead    of    average    daily     attendance     in     elementary  The    provision    for    a    school    court    is    vital    and    necessary. 
schools   tli-    basi     for   determining   statutory   teachers  and   for 

money.                                                                                  '  BILLS    RELATING     DIRECTLY     TO     SUPERINTEND- 
rd    enrollment"    as    "the    t  >tal    number    of-  ENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION 
full    time    pupils    between    5'A    and    17    who    have    been    en-  A-    B-    267,    Sec.    1532.      Graves. — Adds   fifteenth    section   to 
thi    elementary   schools   for  at    least   forty    full    time  Sec.    1532,   empowering   State  superintendent   to   decide   ques- 
during    thi    school   year."     Each  pin  il   counts  but   once  tions   of  doubt    submitted   to_  him,   and   all    disputes   submit- 
in    a   school    year.  ted   to  him  by   county  superintendents,   and   all   appeals   from 

'         numbei      of     units     to     determine     a     statutory  decision    of   county    superintendents. 
teacher,    but     provides     for    an    additional     statutory    teacher  .A.  B.   342,   Sec.    1877.     Baker.; — Amends   Sec.    1877  bv  pro- 
for    each    ten    statutory    teachers    instead    of    two    for    each    700  viding  that    all    printing  or  binding  required    by   State    Super- 
daily    attendance.  intendent   or   State   P>oard   must  be   done   by   State   printer. 
foi     5750    instead    of    $55.0    per    statutory    teacher.  A.    B.    590,    Sec.    1877.      Price. — Amends    Sec.    514    by    in- 

and    allows         unit     if    an     extra     teacher     is  creasing  salaries  in  office  of  State  superintendent  as  follows-. 

loyed.  Deputy,  from  $2400  to   $3000;    clerk   and   stenographer,  from 

enrollment      in      high      schools,      night  $1600   to   $1800;    bookkeeper,    from   $1600   to   $2100. 
Is,    etc. 

Provides    for   borrowing    surplus   county    money    for   use   of  BILLS    PERTAINING    TO    THE     STATE    BOARD     OF 

EDUCATION 

A.    B.   879.    Sec.    1760a.      Allen.     Sec.    1760a    is   a   new    sec-  A-   B-  79°,  Special  Act.     Pettitt.— This  act  amends  the  law 

equiring  the  stati    to  pa      550  per  unit   of  average  daily  '"   regard  to  adoption  of  high   school   texts. 

attendance    for    thi     support    of    lunior    colleges.                         "  A.    B.    822.    Special    Act.       Prendergast. — Amends    Sec.    7 

of  "An   Act   to  provide   for  the  organization   and   supervision 

COMMENTS  of  courses   in    physical    education    in   the   elementary,    second- 

'                        learly    how    the    $550    per    teacher    is  arv  and  normal  schools  of  the  state   and  appropriating   $10.- 

ibllted?  000  therefor."   by   increasing  the  salary  of  the   supervisor   of 

!    whal    il    means   to   apportion    $950    in-  Physical  education  from  $3600  to   $4000  yearly.                  , 

teache,     as    provided      n     the  A.    B.   823.    Special  Act.      Prendergast.-Increases   physical 

n    i          MlleP  education    appropriation    from    $10,000    to    $40,000. 

,  .„„           _      .  A.   B.   867.    Sec.    1519(a).      Dorris.— Amends   Sec.    1519(a) 

ourcc   and   Distribution   of  $550   per  Teacher  ,,y    adding    third    (a)    to    provide    for    certification    of    attend- 

.                      ...      '."           .,   .  '"ul  ance  officers; 

.era      Maintenance  Fourth    (a)    to    give   wider   liberty    in    issuing    credentials 

\vkif^T^tT^Zl"^TU    commission    on    ere- 

Wccand    ££.    of    IX^er    Teach,', '^'^      89>'    ««?    Act       Hurley.     Authorizes    state    board 

V""    •"=»     *Muiicr  |pi    appoin1    suoervisor   of    school    attendance,    and    fixes    his 

!__,     ,              ■        ','r            »,    ■  salary     at     $3600;      tn    enforce    attendance    law,     appropriates 

■'nil              rrachers       Maintenance  *tn  ,,,-,11 

ntv                                                     i onnnn  A'   B-  937-   Sec>   1519  ^e^     Wenderhng.— State  boards  must 

prepare,   print,   r,nd  distribute  free  of  cost  forms  of  applica- 

i                               £950  00              8750  00                   mm  un  ''""     fnr    lt,ac,lilie    positions. 

S.    B.    313.    Sec.    1519.      Jones.  — Adds    a    new    section    num- 

°0  'bstmi            I      ,1,  (1f  wh'lCh  bered   eighth   providing   for  the  appointment   of  a  state  super- 

For               o      til hers,    thi  ,  !>.,„■  of  drawing   and   art    at    a    salary    of    $3600    per   year,  and 

;""    ■'■'        '      th'     propo    .1    .,.   raise  traveling  expenses,  and  specifies  bis  duties. 

'      '                  icl    of  jus-  s>    B.    486.    New    Act.      Jones.— Appropriates    $15,000    for 

But  the  pro                                      erely  to    in-  statc  board    as  a    revolving   fund    to   meet    expenses  of    admin- 

'•lc    "»n"                                                               n.  istering   state   and    federal   vocational    education   acts. 

M    ,!"     elementary    teachers    of  s.  B.  520.   New  Act.     Jones.— A  new  act  providing  for  an 

i   tant    for    the    commissioner    of    industrial    and    vocatvonal 

increase    t',-                                          i,  ,,,,    J15    to    $17     or  education    at    a    salary    not    exceeding    $3600   yearly. 

111     '"  S.    B.    658.    New    Act.      Benson— A    new    act    appropriating 

■    0!    any  kind.  $20,000    instead   of   $10,000   for  physical   education. 


A.  B.  341,  Sec.  1533.  Baker.— Amend?  Sec.  1533  -m 
making  traveling  expenses  of  superintendents  payable  fromi 
county    general    instead    of    salary    fund. 

A.  B.  83,  Sec.  1543.  Kasch.— Amends  Sec.  1543,  seven- 
teenth, by  allowing  money  received  from  U.  S.  Government 
for  education  of  Indian  children  to  be  used  in  housing 
teacher    and    caring    for    school    property 

A.  B.  66,  Sec.  1548.  Price.— Amends  Sec.  1548  by  prf 
viding  that  all  expenses  of  superintendent  shall  be  paid 
from  general  instead  of  unapportioned  county  fund.  Eliin-;' 
i nates   limit    on    such    expenses. 

A.  B.  343,  Sec.  1548.  Baker.— Amends  Sec.  1548  by  pril 
viding  for  payment  from  general  instead  of  unapportioned 
county    fund. 

A.  B.  484,  Sec.  1548.  Broughton— Amends  Sec.  1543  by 
increasing  superintendents'  expense  allowance  from  $2  td 
$4   ner  district. 

New    number    is   printed    1584    erroneously    instead   of    1548, 

A.  B.  651,  Sec.  1552.  Baker.— Amends  Sec.  1552  by  pro! 
viding  that  superintendent  shall  receive  actual  and  neces- 
sary traveling  expense  while  in  performance  of  his  duties 
and  in  attendance  upon  conventions  called  by  state  super- 
intendent   or    state    board. 

A.  B.  653,  Sec.  1553.  Baker.— Repeals  Sec.  1553,  which! 
allows  superintendents  drawing  less  than  $1500  yearly  to 
teach,  and  prevents  those  drawing  more  from  teaching  or1 
engaging  in  any  other  avocation  that  can  interfere  with 
his  duties. 

A.  B.  289,  Sec.  1560.  Oakley.— Amends  Sec.  1560  by  adj 
ding  Sec.  3,  excusing  superintendent  from  holding  annual 
institute    if    prolonged    epidemic    interferes. 

A.    B.    650,    Sec.    1578.      Baker.— Amends   Sec.    1578,   which 
requires   superintendent    to    post    notices   of  hearing   for   form-'|f  Nl 
ation    of    school    district    by    allowing    him    to    "cause    (such 
notices)    to    be    posted." 

A.  B.  877,  Sec.  1582.  Browne. — Amends  Sec.  1582  by' 
transferring  from  board  of  supervisors  to  county  superin- 
tendent  the  power  to  suspend  or  to  lapse  districts  and  to 
attach  their  territory  to  other  districts,  or  to  restore  sus- 
pended   districts. 


COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

A.  B.  478,  Sec.  1768.  Kasch.— Amends  Sec.  1768  by  re- 
quiring that  at  least  two  members  of  county  board  of  edua 
cation    shall    be  holders   of    grammar    school    certificates. 

A,  B.  485,  Sec.  1768.  Dorris. — Reviewed  under  Finance 
Bills.  Gives  county  superintendent  of  schools  power  to: 
nominate  this  board  in  counties  employing  200  or  more  ele- 
mentary teachers,  and  makes  such  county  board  members 
supervisors    of   schools. 

A.  B.  863,  Sec.  1770,  1771,  1772,  1773,  1774.  Kasch— 
Omits  Sub.  2  from  Sees.  1770  and  1771,  thereby  doing 
away   with    certification    by    examination. 

Repeals  Sees.    1772,   1773   and   1774,  dealing  with   examin; 
tions    for   teachers'    certificates. 

A.  B.  911,  Sec.  1771.  Lindley.— Amends  Sec.  1771,  3rdL 
bv  providing  for  granting  a  special  certificate  to  teach 
"Spanish,  French,  or  any  modern  language  _useful  in  trade 
or   commerce,"    instead   of   "commercial    Spanish"   only. 

S.  B.  320,  Sec.  1775.  Carr. — Amends  Sec.  1775  by.  omit- 
ting provision  that  county  boards  may  grant  certificates 
upon  certificates'  issued  in  other  counties ;  by  reducing 
teaching  required  from  ten  to  eight  months  for  a  certifi- 
cate upon  a  college  diploma;  and  by  providing  for  attend- 
ance officers'   and  health  and  development   certificates. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION 

A.  B.  233,  Special  Act.  Miller.— This  act  adds  Sec.  14 
to  the  special  act  and  provides  that  the  invalidity  of  anw 
part    of  the   act    shall    not    affect   the    other  parts    of    it. 

A.  B.  517,  Special  Act.  Hughes.— This  bill  amends  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  by  making  compulsory  age  8  to  lfl 
years;  children  living  over  two  miles  from  school  house 
must  attend  school  unless  excused  by  county   superintendent. 

Children  taught  privately  must  be  taught  by  properly 
prepared    teachers. 

Attendance     officers     in     districts     having     a     thousand 
more  average  daily   attendance   must  hold   proper   certificates 
for  such    work. 

S.  B.  311,  Special  Act.  Jones. — Companion  bill  to  A, 
B.   517. 

SCHOOL    ELECTIONS 

A.  B.  674,  Sec.  1595.  Knight.— Amends  Sec.  1595  byf 
requiring  notices  to  be  posted  thirty  days  instead  of  ten  I 
and  to  be  advertised  by  publication  in  a  newspaper  once- 
a    week    for   three    successive    weeks. 

If  board  does  not  give  notice,  any  three  electors  may 
give  same  at  least  fifteen  days  before  election  day  by  post- 
ing and  printing  the  printed  notice  to  run  twice  only.  The 
expense  to  be  a  district  charge. 

A.   B.    739,    Sec.    1593,    Sec.    1731.      Polsley.— Amends   Secs..^ 
1593   and    1731    by   limiting  appointive  terms   of  board   mem 
bers    to    next    election    instead    of    remainder    of    unexpiref 
term. 

A.  B.  743,  Sec.  1595.  McKeen.— This  bill  is  same  a 
A.    B.    674. 

A.   B.    771,    Sec.    1595.      Miller.— Amends   Sec.    1595    by   re- 
quiring   advertisement    of   school    elections    by    publication 
a    newspaper    for    all    districts    having    75    or    more    average 
daily    attendance. 

S.    B.    606,   Sec.    1595.      Scott.— Same  as   A.    B.    674. 
BILLS    PERTAINING    TO    HIGH    SCHOOLS 

A.  B.  368,  Sec.  1733a.  Pettitt.— Sec.  1733a  is  a  new  sec- 
tion providing  for  annexation  of  elementary  school  districts 
to  high  school  districts  by  an  election  in  the  elementary 
district. 

A.    B.   262,    Sec.    1734a.      Eden. — Sec.    1734a  is   a  new   sec-1 
lion  providing  for  annexation    of  elementary  districts  to  high 
school  districts,  if  five  or  more   pupils  reside'  in   the  elemen- 
tary   district    and    attend    high    school    in    the    high    school 
district. 

A.  B.  353,  Sec.  1734a.  Hughes. — Sec.  1734a  is  a  new  sec-1 
tion    not    fully    printed    and    its    purpose    not    stated. 

A.  B.  353,  Sec.  1741.  Dorris.— Sec.  1741  is  amended  to 
allow  high  school  districts  to  build  and  operate   dormitories. 

S.  B.  251,  Sec.  1741.  Sample.— Amends  Sec.  1741  to. 
allow  city  as  well   as  other  high  schools  to   transport  pupils. 

A.  B.  728,  Sec.  1742.  Ream. — Amends  Sec.  1742  by  al- 
lowing high  school  board  to  change  location  of  high  school 
building  without  a  vote  of  people,  if  building  is  situated  in 
a   city  of   10,000   or  less   population. 

A.  B.  958,  Sec.  1743.  Merriam. — Amends  Sec.  1743  by 
omitting  the  word  "supervising"  from  title  "supervising 
principal." 

A.  B.  369,  Sec.  1743b.  Pettitt. — Sec.  1743b  is  a  new  sec- 
tion giving  the  principal  of  the  high  school  supervision  over 
all  high  school  activities  conducted  under  the  name  of  the 
school;  and  requires  him  to  audit  the  accounts  and  make 
report   thereof  to   the   county   superintendent. 
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A.  B.  691,  Sec.  1746.  Roberts.— Sec.  1746  is  amended 
by  substituting  the  words  "interest  and  sinking"  for  "build- 
ing"   fund. 

A.  B.  6S4,  Sec.  1747.  Baker.— Sec.  1747  is  amended  by 
stating  clearly  how  the  auditor  shall  pay  high  school  bonds 
and    interest. 

S.  B.  112,  Sec.  1750d.  Lyon.— Sec.  1750d  is  a  new  -sec- 
tion authorizing  high  schools  to  sell  products  manufactured 
or  produced    in   the  vocational   work   of   the   schools. 

A.  B.  593,  Sec.  1761.  Price.— Sec.  1761  is  amended  to 
correct  an  error  by  substituting  the  word  "control"  for 
"examiners." 

BILLS  PROVIDING  FOR  NEW  KINDS   OF  SCHOOLS, 
NEW   TEACHINGS,    NEW   DUTIES,   AND 
A    SCHOOL    CENSUS 

A.  B.  246,  New  Act.  Saylor. — State  board  of  education 
is  to  establish  elementary  and  vocational  schools  in  state 
prisons;     $25,000    appropriation    therefor. 

■     A.    B.    492,    New    Act.   Roberts.— Provides    for    male    cadet 
companies    of    forty    or    more    eighth    grade    pupils. 

A.  B.  496,  Sec.  1665.  Mather.— Adds  "European  begin- 
nings   thereof"    to    teaching    of    history    of    United    States, 

A.  B.  516,  New  Act.  Hughes. — This  act  establishes  a 
new  department  in  high  schools  for  part  time  teaching  of 
vocational  subjects  to  pupils  between  14  and  18  years  of 
age,  and  not  subject  to  compulsory  education  law;  also 
provides  for  part  time  teaching  to  those  18  years  of  age 
or  over  who  cannot  speak,  read  or  write  the  English  Ian 
guage    as   well   as   a   sixth   grade   pupil    can. 

A.  B.  626,  New  Act.  Fleming. — Makes  Los  Angeles 
Normal  School  a  teacher's  college  as  a  department  of  the 
University    of    California. 

A.  B.  667,  New  Act.  Bromley. — Prohibits  any  kind  of 
propaganda  work  in  schools  not  authorized  by  state  board 
of   education. 

A.  B.  671,  New  Act.  Dorris. — Provides  for  registration 
of  all  minors.  Appropriates  $50,000  therefor,  and  makes 
additional  expense,  if  any,   a  charge  against  school   districts. 

A.  B.  705,  New  Act.  Brooks. — Authorizes  state  training 
high  school  by  joint  action  of  high  school  district  and 
State  University;    $75,000   appropriated  therefor. 

A.  B.  734,  New  Act.  Ambrose. — Authorizes  establishment 
of  twenty-four-hour  schools  for  care  and  education  of  chil- 
dren who  would,  if  not  thus  cared  for,  become  delinquents. 
Establishes  first  school  of  the  kind  by  transferring  Whit- 
tier  State  School  for  Boys  into  Abraham  Lincoln  School 
of    California   to    be    operated    under   this   act. 

A.  B.  824,  New  Act.  Prendergast. — Extend  power  of 
principal  of  State  School  for  Deaf  by_  giving  him  power  to 
inspect  all  institutions  for  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
.making  such  power  effective  for  betterment  of  such  in- 
stitutions. 

A.  B.  884,  New  Act.  Saylor. — Creates  a  state  depart- 
ment  of   education.      No    details    in    bill. 

A.  B.  912,  New  Act.  Lindley. — Provides  for  establish- 
ment of  emergency  elementary  school  by  county  superin- 
tendent upon  proper  petition  and  provides  for  expense  of 
same. 

S.  B.  206,  Sec.  1858.  Carr.— Provides  in  Sec.  1858-fifth, 
for  a  new  type  of  high  school,  called  forty-seven-week  high 
school,  and  provides  for  determining  average  daily  attend- 
ance for  such  school 

S.  B.  226,  New  Act.  Boggs. — Establishes  San  Joaquin 
State    Normal    School.      Appropriates    $30,000. 

S.  B.  312,  New  Act.  Jones. — Companion  bill  to  A.  B. 
516. 

S.  B.  426,  Sec.  1750.  Duncan. — Adds  one  years  required 
teaching  in  high  schools  of  "dietetics,  home  nursing  and 
care  of  the  sick." 

S.  B.  654,  Special  Act.  Thompson.— Amends  act  estab- 
lishing "Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  School  of  Manual 
Arts  and  Home  Economics"  by  declaring  its  purpose  to  be 
to  train  teachers  instead  of  to  furnish  to  the  people  of 
both    sexes,    etc." 

S.  B.  494,  Sec.  1674.  Rigdon. — Sec.  1674  is  the  law  for 
forming  union  school  districts.  This  bill  sectionizes  the 
bill  in  thirteen  sections,  identical  with  Sec.  1674  and  re- 
peals  that   section. 

RETIREMENT    SALARY    BILLS 

A.  B.  232,  R.  S.  Act.  Miller. — Includes  teachers  of  Whit- 
tier  State  School,  California  School  for  Girls,  Preston 
School  of  Industry,  and  California  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind    under    retirement    salary    act. 

A.  B.  400,  R.  S.  Act.  Kasch.— Identical  with  present 
law,  except  that  it  omits  word  all  in  Sec.  1  (1)  before  the 
word   "contributions." 

A.  B.  579,  R.  S.  Act.  Gcetting. — Propcses  to  amend 
Sees.  3,  8,  10,  11  and  12  of  said  act,  but  does  not  state 
proposed   changes. 

A.  B.  588,  R.  S.  Act.  Price. — Amends  Sec.  5  of  R.  S. 
Act  and  provides  for  payment  of  $12  out  of  teacher's  war- 
rant for  sixth  month  of  actual  teaching  instead  of  $1  paid 
monthly. 

A.  B.  589,  R.  S.  Act.  Price. — Amends  Sec.  12  of  R.  S. 
Act  by  requiring  secretary  of  the  state  board  instead  of 
various  superintendents  to  report  money  needed  to  pay  re- 
tirement   salaries. 

A.  B.  591,  R.  S.  Act.  Price. — Amends  Sec.  19  of  R.  S. 
Act.  Provides  that  retired  teacher  under  this  act  forfeits 
retirement  salary  by  resuming  teaching  in  public  or  pri- 
vate  schools   in   or  out   of   California. 

A.  B,  904,  Special  Act.  Hughes. — This  act  provides  for 
collection  of  data  from  all  contributors  to  retirement  salary 
fund  during  November,  1919.  It  requires  age,  teaching 
experience,    etc. 

A.  B.  925,  R.  S.  Act.  Greene.— Includes  teachers  em- 
ployed i'n   California   Polytechnic    School  under  the    R.  S.  Act. 

A  B.  943,  R.  S.  Act.  Morris. — Amends  Sees.  13  and  14 
of  R  S  Act  by  increasing  term  of  service  required  in  Cali- 
fornia from  15  to  20  years;  makes  a^e  60  the  time  for 
retirement,    and    increases    salary    from    $500    to    $600 

S  B  455,  R.  S.  Act.  Rigdon.— A  mends  Sec.  15  of  R.  S 
Act  by  including  teachers  in  California  Polytechnic  School 
under  the    act.  _     c 

S.  B.  483,  R.  S.  Act.  Jones. —Amends  Sec.  16  of  K.  f 
Vet  by  allowing  credit  for  time  served  by  teachers  under 
pay  during  epidemic,  and  time  absent  in  military  service 
during    war   with    foreign    power. 

FIFTEEN  BILLS  DEALING  WITH  POWERS  AND 
DUTIES    OF    SCHOOL    BOARDS 

These   bills  need   much    attention. 

A.  B.  525,  Sec.  1607.  Mather.— Amends  Sec.  1607,  sec- 
ond, by  giving  city  superintendent  of  schools  control  of 
course  of  study. 

Adds  a  new  sub-section  numbered  Sec,  1607,  seventh, 
and    reading: 

"Seventh — To  perform  such  other  duties  and  exercise 
such   other  powers,  not   prohibited   by  law,   as   shall   be  nec- 


essary and  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution for  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence   among    the    people." 

(I  wonder  what  is  hidden  in  this  harmless  looking  sec- 
tion !) 

A.  B.  121,  Sec.  1617.  Price — This  bill  really  seeks  to 
amend  Sec.  1608,  but  by  some  strange  mischance  says 
Sec.    1617. 

It  limits  power  of  city  boards  by  requiring  them  to  pur- 
chase only  such  books  and  apparatus  as  have  been  adopted 
by   county   boards   of  education. 

It  authorizes  the  renting  of  private  property  for  school 
purposes. 

It  permits  boards  to  rebuild  without  a  vote  cf  the  peo- 
ple  when   a   building   has   been   destroyed    by    calamity. 

It  requires  boards  to  secure  perfect  titles  to  school 
property. 

A.  B.  655,  Sec.  1608.  Baker.— This  adds  two  sections  to 
Sec.  1608,  and  authorizes  school  boards  to  contract  with 
each  other  for  school  purposes,  and  to  rent  private  property 
for   school    purposes. 

"N.  B. — Another  section  is  needed  to  authorize  school 
boards  to  sell  personal  property  when  the  same  is  no 
longer  needed." 

S.  B.  253,  Sec.  1608.  Sample.— Amends  Sec.  1608,  third, 
by  authorizing  school  boards  to  rent  private  property  for 
school    purposes. 

A.  B.  576,  Sec.  1610.  Baker.— Amends  Sec.  1610,  sixth, 
by  omitting  the  requirement  to  advertise  for  bids  for  the 
transportation  of  pupils. 

A.  B.  627,  Sec.  1610.  Lindley.— Amends  Sec.  1610,  fourth, 
by  giving  authority  to  permit  children  of  another  state  or 
nation    to    attend    school    by    paying    tuition. 

A.  B.  597,  Sec.  1610K-  Polsley. — A  new  section  author- 
izing elementary  districts  to  maintain  classes  in  high  school 
subjects  when  by  reason  of  distance  attendance  at  high 
school    is    impracticable. 

A.  B.  592.  Sec.  1617.  Price. — Adds  a  new  fub-section 
to  Sec.  1617,  providing  that  one  district  may  give  special 
training  to  pupils  of  another,  and  receive  pay  for  same  by 
agreement    between    the    boards. 

A.  B.  641,  Sec.  1617c.  Prendergast. — This  act  amends 
Sec.  1616,  the  kindergarten  law,  but  by  some  strange  mis- 
chance says  that  it  amends  Sec.  1617c.  The  amendment 
deprives  the  governing  board  of  any  city  and  county,  or 
of  any  city  of  class  first,  first  and  one-half,  or  second,  of 
the  power  to  determine  how  many  kindergartens  shall  be 
maintained  after  the  first  year  that  a  kindergarten  has  been 
maintained. 

A.  B.  682,  Sec.  1617c.  Price. — Adds  a  new  section,  num- 
bered 1617c,  providing  that  one  elementary  district  by  ma- 
jority vote  may  contract  with  another  elementary  district 
to  have  its  children  educated  by  the  other  district,  and 
must  pay  for  such  service  all  of  its  income.  The  contract 
may   be  ended  by   either  board   at  the  end  of  the   year. 

A.  B.  269,  Sec.  1617e,  Sec.  1543c.  Merriam. — These  are 
new  sections  providing  for  the  purchase  of  school  supplies 
through     the    county    purchasing    agent's    department. 

S.  B.  141,  Sec.  1617e,  Sec.  1543c.  Sharkey. — This  bill  is 
companion   of  A.    B.    269. 

S.  B.  526,  Sec.  1567.  Rigdon. — This  is  a  new  section  and 
provides  for  collective  purchasing  of  school  supplies  through 
an   association   of  trustees. 

A.  B.  298,  Sec.  1617K-  Hughes. — Amends  Sec.  1617^ 
by  giving  union  high  school  districts  same  special  privilege 
to  sell  property  as  is  now  allowed  to  cities  having  over 
55,000   average  "daily   attendance. 

S.  B.  474,  Sec.  1618a.  Evans — A  new  section,  Sec.  1618a, 
which  repeals  health  and  development  act  of  April  15,  1909, 
and  substitutes  therefor  an  elaborate  scheme  of  health  su- 
pervision, including  physical  examinations  with  parental 
consent. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

A.  B.  120,  Sec.  1650.  Price. — Sec.  1650  is  amended  to 
allow  a  school  board  to  remove  its  clerk  for  failure  to 
do    his   duty. 

A.  B.  548,  Sec.  1650.  Greene.— Sec.  1650  is  amended  to 
require  clerk  to  post  a  complete  statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  his  district  in  each  school  house  of  the  dis- 
trict on  first  Monday  of  October,  January,  March,  and 
Tune. 

A.  B.  286.  Sec.  10.  Kline.— Amends  Sec.  10  so  that 
schools    may    be    in    session    on    Saturday. 

A.  B.  334,  Sec.  1884.  Easton. — Amends  Sec.  1884  by 
substituting  "interest  and  sinking  fund"  for  "building 
fund'" 

A.  B.  335,  Sec.  1887.  Easton.— Sec.  '1887  as  amended 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  auditor  to  cancel  "such  bonds 
when  he  draws  his  warrants  on  the  treasurer  in  favor  of 
the   owners   thereof." 

A.  B.  547,  Special  Act.  Saylor. — This  act  provides  for 
the  separation  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  departments  of 
the    California    School    for    the    Deaf    and    the    Blind. 

A.  B.  669,  Sec.  2268.  Dorris.— Sec.  2268  is  amended  to 
require  teachers  in  the  "California  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind"  to  hold  teachers'  certificates,  and  requires 
its  course  of  study  to  be  submitted  to  the  state  board  of 
education   for    approval. 

A.  B.  870,  Sec.  1622b.  Dorris. — Sec.  1622b  is  a  new  sec- 
tion' legalizing  the  use  of  any  surplus  of  special  tax  money 
for  any  school  purpose  after  original  purposes  have  been 
met. 

A.  B.  913,  Sec.  1487.  Lindley. — Sec.  1487  defines  the 
purposes    of    the    state    normal    schools. 

A  B  959,  New  Act.  Merriman. — This  special  act  makes 
the  fourth  Friday  in  October  Frances  E.  Willard  day  and 
requires   schools  to  hold   suitable   exercises   on   that   day. 

A.  B.  983,  Sec.  1665.  Roberts. — This  act  is  drawn  in 
blank. 

S  B  22  Sec.  308a.  Sample.— Sec.  308  forbids  the  teach- 
ing of  German  or  the  circulation  of  any  German  publica- 
tion   in    any    school    or    library,    public    or    private. 

S.  B.  252,  Sec.  1662.  Sample. — Amends  Sec.  1662  by 
raising   kindergarten    age   from    4    to    4J4    years. 

S.  B.  525,  Special  Act.  Burnett.— This  special  act  forbids 
any  regularly  employed  teacher  of  any  public  school,  col- 
lege, or  university  to  do  any  private  teaching,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

S.  B.  618,  Special  Act.  Inman. — This  special  act  pro- 
vides the  manner  for  depositing  newspaper  files  kept  in 
recorder's    office    in    free   public    libraries. 

APPROPRIATION    BILLS 

A.  B.  198.  Bennett. — Appropriates  $50,000  for  university 
extension  "work,   for   child   welfare   work. 

A.  B.  240.  Saylor. — Appropriates  $3000  for  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  for  readers  for  university 
students. 

A.  B.  241.  Saylor. — Appropriates  $1500  for  California 
School   for   the   Deaf   and    Blind   to    buy    books. 


A.  B.  247.  Saylor.— Appropriates  $9300  for  improvements 
for    California    School    for    the    Deaf    and    Blind. 

A.  B.  308.  Wright. — Appropriates  $710  to  improve  heat- 
ing  plant    of    San    Jose    Normal. 

A.  B.  318.  Prendergast. — Appropriates  $5000  to  make  re- 
pairs   at    San    Francisco    Normal. 

A.  B.  414.  Fleming.— Appropriates  $1500  for  repairs  at 
Los   Angeles   Normal. 

A.  B.  476.  Hughes. — Appropriates  $10,000  for  water  sys- 
tem  at   Chico   Normal. 

A.  B.  477.  Hughes. — Appropriates  $6000  for  repairs  at 
Chico   Normal.  • 

A.  B.  481.  Cummings. — Appropriates  $650  for  painting 
buildings    at    Humboldt    Normal. 

A.  B.  530.  Lindley. — Appropriates  $3000  for  repairs  at 
San    Diego    Normal. 

S.  B.  196.  Duncan.— Appropriates  $10,000  for  building 
a    trade    school    unit    at    Chico    Normal. 

S.  B.  374.  Duncan. — Appropriates  $32,000  for  building 
a  trade   school   unit   at    Chico    Normal. 

N.  B. — Other  appropriation  bills  for  state  schools  have 
gone  to  other  committ-ees  than  education.  I  was  not  able 
to   secure   copies   of   same. 

ASSEMBLY    CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENT 

27.  Brooks. — Amending  Sec.  2  Art.  9,  providing  that  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  elected  by  the 
board  of  education  to  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 
He  shall  receive  a  salary  equal  to  that  of  the  secretary 
of   state. 

SENATE    CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENTS 

12.  Lyon. — Amending  Sec.  2,  Art.  4,  so  as  to  provide 
for  an  annual  poll  tax  "on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the 
state."  The  amount  of  the  tax  is  not  fixed  in  the  bill. 
i  (It  will  be  remembered  that  the  poll  tax  before  the  same 
was  abolished  in  this  state  was  used  very  largely  in  the 
payment    of   teachers'    salaries.) 

14.  Jones. — Amending  Sec.  2,  Art.  9,  providing  for  the 
appointment  by  the  state  board  of  education  of  the  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the  latter  to  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  that  body;  provided  any  person  elected 
to  said  office  before  the  adoption  of  the  measure  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  office  until  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which    elected.      Repeals    Sec.    10,   Art.    22. 

20.  Jones. — Amends  Sec.  7,  Art.  9,  eliminating  the  pro- 
vision that  the  legislature  shall  provide  for  a  board  of  edu- 
cation in  each  county,  and  providing  for  the  examination 
and  certification  of  teachers  through  legislative  act  rather 
than  through  county  board  and  county  superintendent,  as 
now 

21.  Jones. — Amending  Sec.  3,  Art.  9,  providing  that  in 
"each  city  of  the  state,  operating  under  a  charter  *  * 
shall  constitute  a  separate  school  district  and  all  territory 
of  each  county  not  included  within  the  boundaries  of  such 
city  or  county  shall  constitute  a  separate  school  district." 
Each  of  such  school  districts  shall  be  governed  by  a  board 
of  education,  elected  by  the  people;  such  board  to  appoint 
a    superintendent   of    schools. 


SCHOOL    DESKS 
SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 
SCHOOL    FURNITURE 

RUCKER-FULLER 
DESK    COMPANY 

677    MISSION    ST.,    SAN     FRANCISCO 

School  Trustees  and  Officials  will  find 
this  a  most  satisfactory  house  to  do 
business  with. 

OUR   POLICY  IS  DIFFERENT 

If  you  have  not  dealt  with  us  before,  a 
trial  order  will  furnish  complete  ex- 
planation of  our  meaning. 


Stationary  Desks 

Adjustable  Desks 

Separate  Desk  with  chair  or  settee 

Movable  Chair  Desk 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Chairs 

Office  Furniture 

Supplies    and    Equipment    of   All  - 
Kinds — in   Stock 

We    Can    Supply    Your    Complete    Order. 

Wait  for  Our   New  Catalogue — Out   March    1st. 
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Housewifery:  A  Manual  and  Textbook 
of  Practical  Housekeeping,  by  Lydia  Ray 
Bali  \.   M.;    17c   illustrations,  Svo., 

li ;  net,  $2.  J.  B.  Lippincdtt  Company. 
publishers.    The  accepted  fact  today  is  that 

iy  competent  housewife  must  become 
as  proficient  in, her  realm  as  the  business 
man  is  in  his.  Students  of  this  art  now 
include  the  individual  home  woman,  study 
groups  "f  rural  extension  and  club  women 
and  pupils  of  the  housekeeping  courses 
given  1>\  schools  and  colleges.  Miss  Bal- 
derston's  book  will  meet  the  needs  of  each 
of  these  classes  fully  and  inspiringly.  The 
volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  many  years  of 
experience  in  housekeeping  and  in  teaching 
housewifery   to   groups   of   practical   house- 

pers.     Table  of  contents  is  as    follows: 

1.  Housewife^  as  a  Business;  11.  Plumb- 
ing; Hi.  Heating  and  Lighting;  IV,  Equip- 
ment and  Labor-Saving  Appliances,  I;  V, 
Equipment  and  Labor-Saving  Appliances, 
II:  VI,  Household  Supplies;  VII,  House- 
hold Kurnishings;  VIII,  Storage;  IX, 
Cleaning  and  Care  of  Rooms,   Beds,  Bath- 

im,  Kitchen.  .Metals:  X,  Cleaning  and 
Renovation;  XI,  Disinfectants  and  Fumi- 
gants:  XII,  Household  Pests;  XIII,  Sug- 
gestions for  Teachers.  Women  are  no 
longer  satisfied  to  be  household  drudges. 
This  hook  points  the  fact  that  home-making 
is  not  only  an  art.  but  a  fine  art  which 
appeals  to  the  deepest  instincts  of  the  nor- 
mal  woman. 

*  *         i- 

The  people  of  San  Diego  recalled  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  by 
election  on  December  3.  This  is  the  first 
time  the  recall  has  been  used  in  school 
fights.  The  fight  in  San  Diego  was  very 
hitter  and  the  members  of  the  Board  who 
attempted  to  discipline  teachers  for  po- 
litical   activity    were   recalled. 

The  City  Hoard  of  Education  of  San 
Bernardino  sent  out  a  hurry  up  call  for 
teachers  on  January  30 — married  or  single, 

male  or   female,  young  or  old. 

*  *       * 

The     new     spellers     of     the     State     text- 
It   series   are  ready   for   distribution,   the 
State  printing  office  having  turned  out  176,- 
000  of  book  Xo.  1  and  13"\000  of  book  Xo. 

2.  Ten  thousand  manuals  for  the  use  of 
teachers  in  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
new   system   of  instruction   will  be  sent  out 

ion.  Or.  Grace  M.  Fernald  of  the  Los 
\ngeles  Normal  School  is  the  author  of 
these  books.  Psychology  will  form  an  im- 
portant factor  of  the  method,  which  is  orig- 
inal to  California.  The  number  of  words 
is  reduced  from  6000  or  7000  in  the  old 
speller  to  2500  in  the  Fernald  books. 

*  *       * 

The   Pasadena   High  School  reopened  on 
February  10.  after  a  Ion-  vacation.     Three 
one  'lay.  one  hour,  to  be  exact,  ac- 
ding  to  Mr.  Walter  C.  Wilson,  the  prin- 
cipal, had  been  the  attendance  for  the  term 
up  to  this  time. 

Mr.  Wilson  reports  that  the  correspond- 
n  tii  .  oughl)  satisfactory. 
Mo  ent  results  haw  been   obtained 

among  80  per  cent  of  the  students.  Kxcep- 
tionallv  good  work  has  been  done  in  His- 
tory. English  ami  Mathematics.  Little  cm- 
phasis  needs  be  placed  on  composition 
work    for   the   rest   of   the    war. 

The  students,  who  ha  1  done  good  work 
during  th.  recess  period,  were  all  passed 
and   the  school  opened   with   a   new    term. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


OPENS 
JUNE  3,  1919 


VALPARAISO  UNIVERSITY 


VALPARAISO 


INDIANA 


Old  College  Building 

Tlk^a  fl  Tir&SMraMPeSfl-w  wa3  founded  September  16,  1S73,  with  the 
Jl  Jfiie  UHMTCITSlllLj  idea  of  giving  to  every  person  the  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  a  thorough,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within  hia 
reach.  That  such  an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  each  year,  since  the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 

ity  to  combine  work  m  the  regular 
departments  with  auch  review 
work  as  they  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the 
year.  Many  enter  for  review  work 
only.  Others  by  attending  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter to  take  up  special  subjects. 

Equipment 

The  University  is  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  accommodat- 
ing 600  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  preparing  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  certificates.  Special  op- 
portunities are  offered  teachers  for 
doing  this  work  under  specialists, 
as  instructors. 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  S20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
Board  with  Furnished  Room,  $55  per  quarter. 

Address  REGISTRAR,  VALPARAISO,  IND. 
47th  Year  Will  Open  September  16,  1919 


is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  The  Summer  Term  will 
open  June  3.  1919,and  will  continue 
twelve  weeks.  During  this  term 
the  University  will  offer  an  ex- 
ceptional list  of  subjects  from 
which  students  may  select  their 
work.  There  will  be  beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  and  re- 
view work  in  the  following 

D©pair(hnni©inifts 

Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Commerce,  Phonography  &  Type- 
writing, Review  for  Teachers,  Edu- 
cation, Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Public 
Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
and  Dentistry. 


will  find  an  exceptional  opportun- 


CLARK 


AGENCY 


YOU  JOIN  PERMANENTLY  FOR  ONE  FEE— ALL  7  OFFICES 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Cham,  of  Com.  Bldg. 
Paul  S.  Filer 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hill 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Exchg.  Bank  Bldg. 
Dr.T.  Morey  Hodgman 


New  York 

Flatiron  Bldg. 
E.  L.  Gregg 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Temple  Court  Bldg. 
E.  E.  Black 


B.  F.  CLARK 
Founder — 29th  "Year 


Baltimore 

Munsey  Bldg. 
H.  E.  Smith 

CHICAGO,    Steinway  Hall 
B.  F.  Clark      Maj.  H.  D.  Bargelt      C.  E.  Lutton  (Music) 

"SHORT  UNDERSTANDABLE  CONTRACT" 


New  Books  for  Your  English  Classes 

The  following  titles  have  been  recently  published  in  the  ever-popular  Pocket  Classics  Series: 
BRYCE — "On   American   Democracy"    (Selected  chapters  from  "The  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,"  with  an  essay    from    "The    Hindrance    to    Good 
Citizenship.") 

Kingsley — Westward  Ho!  London — Call    of    the    Wild. 

Dickens — O/i'ver   Twist.  Wister — The    Virginian. 

PoTTINGER — English   Essays. 
Announced    for   early   publication: 

American   Patriotism   in  Prose   and    Verse. 

American    Democracy    from    Washington  to    Wilson. 
There  are  in  all  over  160  titles  in  this  Series,  with   a  sufficient  variety  of  material  to  meet  the 
demands  of  any  course. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

609  MISSION  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

University,   Normal  and   High   School   references   on   request. 

School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change  should  enroll.     No  fee. 
Established  1888  by  C.  C.  Boynton.     Longest,      largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles            Berkeley,  2117  Center  St.      717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones:  Broadway  1619;  Home-A-1840  Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 


Established  1889  Phone   Mission   2796 

GOLDEN  WEST  CLOTHING  RENOVATORY 

LADIES'   AND   CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS    CLEANED   AND    DYED 
A  Weekly  Service  for  the  Pressing  of  Gentlemen's  Suits,  $1.50  a  Month — Work  Called  for 

and  Delivered — Special  Attention   to    Out-of-Town    Orders 
807  VALENCIA  STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


ST[inY-'^RrSTARl.SQFi^grAClflC-C0AST 


«W     teRr^-M 


W 


E    offer    courses    in    Industrial,    Fine, 
Normal  and  Household  Art. 


'E     train     teachers     in     Drawing     and 
lousehold   Arts;    also   Designers,    In- 
terior  Decorators   and    Illustrators. 


SPRING  TERM  NOW  IN  SESSION 

Day,   Evening  and  Saturday  Classes 

Summer   Session  June  23  to  August  2 

P.    H.    MEYER,    Director 


LEST  WE  FORGET 

The  above  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  books  of  the  year.  It  is  writ- 
ten by  John  Gilbert  Thompson  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and 
Inez  Bigwood,  Instructor  in  Children's  Lit- 
erature in  State  Normal  School  at  Fitch- 
burg, Mass.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a  lecturer 
on  literary  topics  and  has  shown  rare  ar- 
tistic excellence  in  the  presentation  of  the 
various  subjects  in  this  book.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Thompson's  Reader,"  published 
by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  The  librarians  in 
the  convention  at  Sacramento  on  February 
10  and  11  expressed  with  much  enthusiasm 
their  admiration  of  this  book  in  teaching 
in  an  indirect  way  American  ideals — the 
Americanization  of  both  home  and  foreign- 
born   citizens. 

Many  orders  for  from  100  to  1000  copies 
were  placed,  according  to  population,  and 
those  who  did  not  buy  expressed  their  pur- 
pose to  do  so  in  the  near  future.  This  book 
is  not  a  temporary  war  compilation,  but 
like  McGuffy's  old  fourth  reader  has  stay- 
ing qualities,  and   it  will  be   used  for  the 

next  twenty  years. 

*       *       * 

Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  sent  out  a  frank  and  friendly 
letter  to  city  and  county  superintendents 
and  to  school  officials  generally  throughout 
the  State  asking  for  their  hearty  co-opera- 
tion. The  letter  is  an  earnest  and  sincere 
plea  for  high-minded  service. 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage   for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


OSTEOPATHY 

Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL. 
Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Other    Hnnrs    hv    Appointment 


IRVIN  S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United   Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Moise-Klinkner  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


JOHN  McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,  Agreements  and  Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(Near  Sutter) 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter,    Douglas    2260 


BEST  IN    1835 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


fHE  AMERICAN-  CRAYON- CO 


TRAB&-tlAllti. 


BEST  IN   1918 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141   POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark    Hopkins   Inslilute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 
California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 
Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,  1918 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK,    NORMAL    ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 


James  E.  Power 


T.  J.  Turner 


Frank  Marisch 


P 


£>WE 


PHONE.  PR05PE.CT  69 


Branchei 
2750  BROADWAY 

OAKLAND 

1213  EYE  STREET 

FRESNO 


690  Van  "ftess  .Ae.  5™  fn 
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KNOWLEDGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

is    necessary    for    every    student.      Plant    a    School    Garden,  and  Teach   it  There.      Send  for   Seed   Exhibit  in  the 
University  Extension    work. 

Plant    MORSE'S    SEEDS    Always 

Por    sate    everywhere,    or    direct    from    C.    C.    Morse    &    Company,     125     Market     Street.     San     Francisco  —  Largest 


Seed     Growers    and    Dealers   in    the    West. 


NEW  BOOKS 


The  Kendall  Readers 

By  CALVIN  N.  KENDALL 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

The  material  in  these  books  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate,  selective  process,  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  by  an  educator  of  recognized  ability,  whose  expe- 
rience is  national  in  character.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  arrange- 
ment and  graduation,  to  grouping  and  comparing,  to  drill  and  review,  and  to 
phonetics. 

Watson  and  White's  Modern  Arithmetic 

Tins  series  makes  available  for  every  school  the  best  methods  and  material  for 
the  study  of  Modern  Arithmetic.     It  challenges  comparison  with   respect  to 

1.  Thoroughness   in    Fundamentals.  3.     Simplification  of  Processes. 

2.  Choice  of   Applications.  4.     Problems  from  Real  Life. 

5.     Continuity  of  Plan. 

D.  C.  HEATH    &    COMPANY,  Publishers 


565   MARKET   STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
CHICAGO 


Hotel 
rurpin 

Convenient  to 
Everything 


Powell  at  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
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ON  WHEELS— A  PERSONAL  RECORD 


At  the  Capitol,  Social  Center  Work,  Plant- 
ing Trees,  Oroville,  Etc.,  Etc. 


The  freshness  of  spring  is  in  the  green 
grass  and  many  colored  blossoms  of  the 
trees.  The  air  of  the  night  and  day  is  full 
of  perfume.  A  trip  through  California  at 
this  season-  of  the  year  is  a  continued  de- 
light. I  dropped  in  at  the  Capitol,  Sacra- 
mento, on  my  way  to  Oroville  to  see  the 
educational  committee  and  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  under  the  new  lead- 
ership of  Will  C.  Wood  in  action.  Mr. 
Wood,  in  spite  of  his  democracy,  was  re- 
cently admitted  as  a  kinsman  into  the,  so- 
ciety of  Kingly  thought,  on  account  of  his 
beautiful  tribute  to  Thomas  L.  Heaton.  He 
wrote  it  in  as  delightful  English  as  Shake- 
speare used  when  he  had  Hamlet  say  to 
Horatio,  "If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy 
heart,  absent  thee  from  felicity  awhile  in 
this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain 
to  tell  my  story." 

The  educational  committee  of  the  As- 
sembly, Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes,  chairman, 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  6,  gave  con- 
sideration to  the  bills  to  increase  funds  of 


LETTER   FROM   A  TEACHER 

To  school  directors,  superintendents,  gov- 
ernors and  psychologists: 

I  have  read  that  the  Legislature  and 
other  governing  bodies  intend  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  a  substantial  increase 
in  teachers'  salaries.  This  is  good. 
It  will  not,  however,  solve  our  prob- 
lems. I  am  not  writing  for  myself,  be- 
cause I  am  sixty  years  of  age,  and  by 
thrift  and  by  giving  my  body  a  living 
sacrifice  not  unto  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
children,  I  have  saved  $900  in  cash, 
$2000  in  Liberty  Bonds,  and  will 
shortly  go  on  the  pay  roll  created 
by  Teachers'  Retirement  Salary  law. 
My  needs  are  few.  I  write  in  behalf 
of  the  teachers  who  bear  the  burdens 
of  our  educational  posterity,  teachers 
whose  drooping  shoulders  and  sapless 
physical  forces  show  all  too  plainly 
that  they  are  not  the  real  mothers  of 
the  men  and  women  who  will  make 
the  history  of  tomorrow. 

Will  the  increase  of  salary  make 
amends  for  the  social  crime  you  have 
inflicted  upon  them  by  rules,  regu- 
lations and  laws  that  do  not  give 
them  the  same  privileges  that  your 
mothers  had? 

Will  an  increase  of  salary  give  to 
teachers  the  freedom,  the  social  pres- 
tige, the  equality,  the  opportunity  that 
we  teach  should  be  a  part  of  the  life 
of  every  boy  and  girl,  and  which  is 
a  part  of  our  literature  and  our  philos- 
ophy? The  teachers  plead  for  more 
than  salary.  We  want  life — again  I 
plead  not  for  myself,  for  I  always 
taught  here  in  San  Francisco-  and  have 
had  an  easy  conscience  and  could  en- 
joy life  abundantly,  even  wine  dinners 
occasionally,  although  there  are  two 
women  in  my  district  who  would  start 
a  petition  to  have  me  discharged  if 
they  knew  it.  But  what  of  my  sister 
teachers  whose  lives  are  narrowed 
down  to  the  street  that  leads  nowhere 
and  the  only  by-paths  are  blind  al- 
leys? I  therefore  close  this  letter 
in  asking  you  school  directors,  super- 
intendents, and  governors  to  change 
your  petty  rules,  regulations,  laws  and 
philosophy  so  that  teachers  may  have 
other  than  a  collateral  consanguinity 
relationship  to  posterity,  that  money 
shall  cease  to  be  the  ultimate  rule  of 
life,  that  neglect  and  sympathy  shall 
cease  to  be  the  only  reward  for  those 
who  have  spent  a  lifetime  in  teaching. 
More  salary  is  a  fine  temporary  expe- 
dient, but  we  want  a  thorough  read- 
justment of  life,  that  will  harmonize 
with  the  ideals  we  teach. 

Yours  truly, 
March  20,   1919.  E.  C.  S. 


the  elementary  schools.  Superintendent 
Wood,  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Schools 
E.  R.  Snyder,  A.  C.  Olney,  Commissioner 
of  Secondary  Schools,  and  Job  Wood,  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
were  on  the  job  (spelled  the  same  as  Dep- 
uty Wood's  first  name),  with  facts,  figures, 
charts  and  logic.  Among  the  interested 
and  interesting  wall  flowers  was  Mrs.  Amy 
Steinhart  of  the  Public  Education  Society 
of  San  Francisco,  who  is  a  very  charming 
personality,  but  has  not  learned  that  edu- 
cational reforms  to  be  of  value  must  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  teachers.  Leadership,  based 
on  authority  of  law  without  public  senti- 
ment back  of  it,  has  been  badly  crippled. 
It  was  an  old  schoolmaster  who  insisted 
that  "you  can  govern  only  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  That  philosophy  has 
played  havoc  with  the  old-fashioned  auto- 
cratic leadership  in  European  countries. 

Another  wall  flower  was  Miss  Wilhel- 
mina  Van  de  Goorberg,  who  is  from  the 
land  of  the  olive,  the  wine  and  the  poins- 
etta.  She  watches  every  new  motion  and 
halts  at  every  period  in  the  proposed  school 
legislation.  She  is  not  a  self-appointed  lob- 
byist, but  a  real  representative  of  the  teach- 
ers. She.  was  elected  by  as  many  votes  as 
the  average  assemblyman.  She  wins  her 
way  by  the  under-estimate  rather  than  the 
over-estimate  of  values.  She  is  as  modest 
as  she  is  keen.  Just  why  the  teachers  do 
not  elect  her  to  the  Assembly  or  Senate 
as  their  representative  instead  of  sending 
her  as  a  lobbyist,  I  do  not  know.  Miss 
Shelton,  who  represented  the  grade  teach- 
ers of  the  Bay  section,  was  also  present. 
She  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
the  grade  teachers  belong  to  the  submerged 
classes,  and  now  that  the  submerged  are 
about  to  be  super-merged  the  grade  teach- 
ers will  receive  justice. 

The  educational  committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Hughes,  seems  open- 
minded  and  desirous  of  getting  the  very 
best  possible  results.  The  questions  dis- 
cussed, however,  on  the  afternoon  I  was 
present  were  mere  matters  of  detail,  with 
the  exception  of  the  increase  of  school 
funds,  which  should  have  been  attended  to 
by  the  clerks  or  the  legal  department  of 
the  State. 

At  the  superintendent's  office  I  met  Wm. 
Inch,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  wonderful 
high  school  plant  at  Lodi,  and  who  told  us 
a  mighty  good  story  of  Strickland  Gillilan, 
the  lecturer,  who  had  been  at  Lodi  recently. 
I  also  met  H.  J.  Wilcox,  principal  of  the 
Eldorado  County  High  School,  at  Placer- 
ville,  and  who  is  making  a  splendid  record. 

The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  that,  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Sacramento 
City,  she  has  an  interesting  field  of  useful- 
ness. She  has  four  boys  in  the  army.  Two 
were  under  fire  in  France.  There  are  few 
women  in  the  service  who  for  graciousness. 


efficiency  and  real   worth  are  the  equal  of 
.  oil. 

Superintendent  Hughes  had  just  returned 
where  he  attended  the  Na- 
tional Superintendents'  Convention  and  was 
greatly  interested,  especially  in  the  national 
nenl  of  grade  teachers  for  larger  sal- 
aries and  closer' organization  and  affiliation 
with  labor  organizations. 

Superintendent  Chadsey  of  Detroit,  who 
has  just  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  i  itj  of  Chicago  at  SI 8,000  per  year,  was 
erly  a  student  of  Stanford  University 
at  the  time  Superintendent  Hughes  was 
gathering  his  educational  wild  oats. 

Superintendent  Hughes  has  put  Sacra- 
i  on  the  educational  map,  and  on  ac- 
count  of  his  line  record  has  a  national  rep- 
utation as  a  man  who  has  the  strength  and 
capacity  and  enthusiasm  to  attain  the  max- 
imum of  achievement. 

At  Marvsville  I  called  on  Superintendent 
Jennie  Malaley.  She  is  county  superin- 
tendent of  Yuba  County  and  city  superin- 
tendent of  Marvsville — a  rather  unique  po- 
sition. She  has  been  holding  a  series  of 
successful  local  institutes,  and  the  hour  I 
was  in  her  office  the  telephone  was  ringing 
and  callers  were  frequent  on  account  of 
the  board  of  health's  orders  in  reference  to 
the  vaccination  of  children  due  to  the  prev- 
alence of  smallpox  in  the  city. 

I  found  Mr.  Kynoch,  the  supervising 
principal,  with  a  group  of  children  planting 
trees  in  the  park  in  honor  of  Luther  Bur- 
hank.  The  singing,  the  speeches  and  the 
tree  planting  were  of  unusual  interest 

At  Oroville  I  gave  I'ncle  Sam,  Jr.,  with 
some  remarks  on  social  service  versus  social 
justice  to  the  social  center.  Oroville  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  in  the  State  to  or- 
ganize a  real  "social  center."  Mrs.  Ada 
Jordan  Pray,  who  as  Ada  Jordan  did  so 
much  for  music  in  the  schools  of  California, 
is  a  leading  spirit  of  the  community',  and 
has  succeeded  in  making  the  social  center 
idea  a  real  success.  Miss  Essae  Culver,  the 
librarian  of  the  Butte  County  Free  Library, 
works  with  her,  and  centers  are  being  con- 
ducted along  with  the  library  work  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  county. 

I  was  entertained  by  II.  P.  Short,  who' 
for  ten  years  has  been  the  superintendent 
of  the  Oroville  Schools.  He  has  bachelor 
quarters,  and  gave  me  a  breakfast  of  grape 
fruit  and  oranges  from  his  own  trees,  and 
wattles — such  waffles  that  if  made  by  any 
other  chef  would  have  his  own  name  tag- 
ged to  it.  Believe  me,  that  waffles  a  la 
Short  means  100  per  cent  good. 

Oroville  is  on  the  map.  It  has  just  or- 
ganized a  new  chamber  of  commerce  with 
a  large  publicity  fund.  It  has  the  largest 
olive  mills  in  the  United  States,  and  acres 
and  acres  of  olive  groves,  oranges,  lemons, 
etc.  'This  was  the  home  of  Governor  and 
U.  S.  Senator  George  C.  Perkins,  of  A.  E. 
Boynton,  and  of  many  men  who  have 
achievi  There    is    the    romance 

and    history    of    "pioneer    days"    that    thrill 
and    interest    the    new    generation.      |    will 
always    remember    with    delight    the    hospi 
tality  and  the  charm  of  the  good   people  of 
•  ho\  ille. 
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The  question  of  salary  is  very  vital  to 
the  school  men  and  women  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  a  group  of  optimists  who 
believe  that  the  salaries  are  bound  to  be 
raised  and  that  a  teacher  may  be  expected 
to  be  financially  rewarded  in  teaching  to 
the  extent  as  such  ability  would  be  re- 
warded in  other  lines  of  endeavor. 

There  are  men  who  say  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  has  got  to  come.  If  we  can 
raise  twenty-five  billions  to  tear  down  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  raise  five  billions  to 
build   up. 

If  the  educational  process  is  the  greatest 
thing  in  life  through  which  a  man  attains 
moral,  physical,  mental  and  material  hap- 
piness, why  is  it  not  supported  to  that 
extent  ?  These  old-time  thoughts  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  persistent  both  among 
the  teaching  force  and  those  taught.  If  a 
new  age  is  dawning,  why  not  let  it  dawn 
in  the  schools,  which  are  closest  to  the 
people  ? 

But  only  thirteen  per  cent  go  on  to 
higher  educational  work  in  the  high  school 
and  college.  The  thirteen  per  cent  want 
better  educational  facilities.  The  opinion 
of  the  87  per  cent  is  going  to  shape  our 
educational  force,  unless  we  have  men  and 
women  big  enough  to  shape  that  mass — 
we  shall  travel  the  same  old  road. 

To  the  thirteen  per  cent  the  school  man 
or  woman  is  an  underpaid  missionary.  To 
the  87  per  cent  the  teacher  has  a  soft  snap. 
So  there  vou  are. 


Mr.  A.  Haven  Smith  is  dean  of  the  Junior 
College  of  the  Riverside  Boys'  High  School. 
id  of  the  Science    Department  and 
i   I  ant   in    Mr.    A.   S. 
Orcutt,    biology,    Lewis    !•'..    Gilson,    chem- 
istry; Geo.   M.  Turner,  physics. 


The  Beaumont  High  School  has  the  rec- 
ord of  not  closing  on  account  of  the  influ- 
enza epidemic.  Mr.  H.  Kraemer,  the  prin- 
cipal, consequently  is  not  worrying  about 
abbreviating  courses  of  study.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  schools  have  fallen 
off  somewhat  owing  to  the  moving  of  the 
Southern   Pacific   shops. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Means,  principal  of  the  gram- 
mar school  at  Banning,  has  a  very  clever 
way  of  accomplishing  physical  education 
requirements  through  vigorous  running 
games. 


Mr.  David  P.  McAlpine,  principal  of  the 
Boys'  High  School,  Riverside,  welcomes 
the  coming  of  more  thorough  compulsory 
industrial  education.  He  says  he  has  the 
men  already  trained  to  do  the  work,  who 
have  such  courses  already  planned  out. 
The  school  is  not  dependent  upon  text- 
books  to   carry   on   the   work. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  McAlpine  said  that 
the  time  had  come  when  they  were  going 
to  pay  their  industrial  men  such  salaries 
that  outside  business  concerns  could  not 
take  them  away  after  they  had  been 
broken    in. 

Mr.  McAlpine,  while  he  believes  that 
there  is  a  great  place  for  men  in  the  edu- 
cational  field,  believes  also  that  the  re- 
muneration should  equal  that  which  such 
ability    could    gain    in   other    fields. 


Mr.  Arthur  G.  Paul,  formerly  registrar 
it  I  lei  idental  College,  is  head  of  the  His- 
tory Department  and  the  Evening  High 
School  at  the  Boys'  High  School,  River- 
side. Mr.  Paul  has  direction  of  the  LTni- 
versit)  Extension  service  in  Riverside 
county. 


Mr.    McAlpine    and    the     University    of 

California    are    working    hand    in    hand    in 


University  Extension  work.  The  entire  ser- 
vice is  handled  through  the  faculty  of  the 
Boys'  High  School. 


6 


Mr.  F.  P.  Taylor,  principal  of  the  Girls' 
High  School,  Riverside,  is  attempting  to 
make  all  courses  in  the  sciences  thoroughly, 
practical  and  understandable  to  the  average 
girl   student 



Mr.  Larkin  Louis  Beeman,  principal  of 
the  San  Bernardino  High  School,  is  at  the 
head  of  a  magnificent  school.  He  has  had  S 
the  opportunity  of  growing  up  with  it  and 
seeing  it  expand  to  its  present  propor- 
tions. 

Id: 


Mr.  Charles  Edwin  Griffin  is  head  of 
the  San  Bernardino  chemistry  department 
of  the  San  Bernardino  High  School.  He 
has  a  very  good  class  of  students  to  deal 
with. 


Mr.  Ray  E.  Chase,  head  of  the  biology 
department  of  the  Manual  Arts  High 
School  of  Los  Angeles,  is  an  exception- 
ally good  talker  on  anything  from  biology 
to  State  school  politics. 


Owing  to  the  death  of  Roy  B.  Stover, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Jantzen,  principal  of  the  Colton 
Fligh  School,  has  been  elected  to  serve  out 
the  year  as  superintendent  of  the  San  Ber- 
nardino schools.  He  divides  his  time  equal- 
ly between  the  two  places. 

The  Colton  schools  are  immaculately 
kept  under  his  direction.  Colton  has  an 
exceptionally  good  set  of  janitors. 

Miss  Eudora  Allen,  principal  of  the  In- 
termediate School  of  San  Bernardino,  up 
to  the  time  of  Mr.  Jantzen's  election,  had 
been  acting  in  the  capacity  of  school  super- 
intendent. 


Miss  Hettie  Withey,  head  of  the  history 
department  of  the  Colton  High  School,  has 
just  been  chosen  vice-principal.  She  has 
entire  charge  of  the  running  of  the  school 
and  owing  to  Mr.  Jantzen's  many  duties 
is  left  in  entire  control.  The  school  is  be- 
ing run  admirably  under  her  direction.  The 
orderliness  of  the  children  is  a  rather  no- 
ticeable  fact. 


Miss  Olive  Clark  of  the  science  depart- 
ment of  the  Colton  High  School,  conduct- 
ed laboratory  classes  all  through  the  epi- 
demic, so  that  the  students  were  not  be- 
hind in  their  work  when  school  recom- 
menced. 


The  Coronado  City  School  is  always  a 
pleasant  sight  to  see.  The  building  is  one- 
storied  with  glass  doors,  so  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  students  are  almost 
studying  out  of  doors  with  just  a  roof 
over  their  heads.  The  soft  ocean  winds 
blowing  through  the  rooms  make  it  very 
comfortable  for  the  students.  Mr.  Will- 
iam A.  Pratt,  the  supervising  principal,  has 
most  ideal  conditions  to  work  with. 


Mr.  FTed  A.  Boyer,  who  was  principal 
of  the  Escondido  Grammar  School  last 
year,  is  principal  of  the  Coronado  Gram- 
mar School. 


San   Bernardino  is  at  the  commencement 
of   a   great   building  era   in   her  elementary 
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schools.  She  has  outgrown  her  present 
buildings  and  an  attempt  is  going  to  be 
made  to  build  some  up-to-date  plants. 


Mr.  Martin  W.  Perry,  principal  of  the 
Escondido  High  School,  has  quite  a  neat 
plant  and  grounds.  The  building  was  built 
for  a  Methodist  seminary  over  thirty  years 
ago  and  has  through  alterations  come  to 
be   a   well-equipped   school. 


Miss    Margaret    McSweeney   is    teaching 
Spanish  in  the  Escondido  High  School. 


Mr.  J.  Lewis  Chambers,  head  of  the  sci- 
ence department  of  the  Escondido  High 
School,  is  intensely  interested  in  the  citrus 
industry  of  the  valley  and  attempts  to 
give  practical  aid  to  the  students  in  this 
subject. 


Miss  Beatrice  C.  Tabor  is  teaching  the 
seventh  grade  of  the  Escondido  Grammar 
School. 


Miss  Beulah  W.  Howland,  principal  of 
the  Escondido  Grammar  School,  has  a  very 
fine  corps  of  young  assistants. 


Miss  Rose  E.   Gehrkens  is  handling  the 
music  in  the  National  City  schools. 


•  Mr.  Francis  G.  Goodenow,  principal  of 
the  National  City  High  School,  is  looking 
forward  to  the  securing  of  a  new  high 
school  building-  on  a  tract  of  land  acquired 
for  the   purpose. 


Mr.  Erie  G.  Spafford  of-  the  National 
City  High  School,  teaches  classes  all  day, 
does  the  military  training  at  National  City 
and  then  goes  down  to  Chula  Vista  to  give 
the  drill  to  the  boys  there. 


Mr.  Frederick  F.  Martin,  supervising 
principal  of  the  National  City  schools,  has 
a  very  compact  system.  The  grammar 
school  and  high  school  are  in  the  same 
set  of  buildings.  The  system  has  grown 
so  rapidly  of  late  that  the  grammar  school 
is  going  to  take  over  the  entire  present 
plant,  while  the  high  school  hopes  to  ob- 
tain a  new  building". 


Mr.  B.  O.  Lacey,  head  of  the  physics  and 
chemistry  department  of  the  San  Diego 
High  School,  is  intensely  interested  in  the 
treatment  of  alternating  currents  in  phy- 
sics. He  thinks  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  course  in  electricity. 
The  school  is  abundantly  provided  with 
apparatus   in    this   line. 

Mr.  Lacey  believes  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  who  skip  over  this  subject  do  not 

iknow  enough  about  it  to  present  it  simply 

land   intelligently. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Greenhead  of  the  manual  train- 
ing department  of  the  San  Diego  High 
school,  is  attempting  to  make  the  course 
thoroughly  practical. 


Miss  Laura  F.  McDermott  is  a  very  en- 
thusiastic teacher  in  botany  in  the  San 
Diego  High  School. 


Mrs.  M.  B.  Davis,  head  of  the  home 
economics  department  of  the  San  Diego 
High  School,  has  been  busy  with  Red 
Cross  courses  on  those  lines  among  the 
women  of  San  Diego. 
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E    offer    courses    in    Industrial,    Fine, 
Normal   and   Household  Art. 


"1^7"E     train     teachers     in     Drawing     and 
*  "   Household   Arts;    also   Designers,    In- 
terior  Decorators   and    Illustrators. 


SPRING  TERM  NOW  IN  SESSION 

Day,   Evening   and   Saturday   Classes 
Summer   Session  June  23  to   August  2 

F.    H.    MEYER,    Director 


ari  of  so  If- express  Jon.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  youv  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  -Writing,    Photoplay 
,         Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 
Dr.EsenvJein      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful  advice.       Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  It.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and   mother,   is   averaging   over   $75   a   week   from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  Us  full  ropons  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated 'catalogue  free 
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Chauncy  M'Govern  heartily  recommends  this  school. 


Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries 


600  Sutter  Street 


LUCILE    SMITH,    President 
OUR       SECRETARIAL       COURSE: 

The  Pre-requisite  of  an  Executive  Position 


San   Francisco 


Emma  Jarvis,  A.T.  S.  C. 

Gold   Medallist,   London  (England)  (Academy   of   Music 

SPEAKING       VOICE 

Training  Teachers  a   Specialty 
Highest   References  Correspondence   Invited 


Develops  and  Trains  the  Speaking  Voice. 

Teaches    Creative    Reading,    Oral    Ex- 
pression  and   Class   Singing, 

English  to  Foreigners. 

Corrects  Stammering  and  other  Speech 
Defects. 

KOHLEER  &  CHASE    BUILDING.    Studio    1001 
Telephone:    Fanklin  1588  San  Francisco 


Mr.  Edward  L.  Hardy,  president  of  the 
San  Diego  Normal,  has  a  school  of  such 
size  that  he  can  give  a  great  deal  of  per- 
sonal guidance  to  his  staff  and  the  students 
under  him. 


Miss  Vinnie  B.  Clark  of  the  San  Diego 
Normal  faculty  believes  that  the  elementary 
schools  should  be  manned  by  women  and 
that  the  principalships  should  be  held  by 
women. 


Miss  Georgia  B.  Coy,  head  of  the  biology 
department  of  the  San  Diego  Normal,  is 
eivinaf   excellent   courses    in   the   biological 


sciences. 


Mr.  J.  N.  Kendall  is  teaching  the  biolog- 
ical sciences  in  the  Orange  High  School. 


Mr.  C.  F.  Peck,  head  of  the  science  de- 
partment of  the  Orange  High  School,  is 
intending  to  move  near  his  ranch  at  Stock- 
ton next  school  year. 


"Tad"  Weiman,  one  of  the  greatest  foot 
ball  stars  Los  Angeles  High  School  ever 
turned  out,  has  just  accepted  a  position  in 
the  physical  training  department  of  the 
Los  Angeles  High  School.  He  has  just 
returned  from  Elington  Field,  where  he 
was    training    as    a    bomber.      "Tad"    left 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 
California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,  1918 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK,    NORMAL   ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 


Michigan  for  the  service  in  his  junior  year. 
While  at  Michigan  he  made  his  mark  on 
the  football  team  and  was  called  a  great 
player.  For  the  present  he  will  hold  down 
the  job  at  the  Los  Angeles  High,  .but  he 
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has  hopes  i     fini  hin  -  up  at  the  Universitj 
alifornia. 


Mr.    A.    D.    Hoenshel,    principal    of    the 

,    High   School,  is  making  a  reputa- 

a  very  efficient  managing  principal. 

The  supervising  principal  of  Orange,  Mr. 
Geo.    C.    Sherwood,    although    a    new    man 

to  ill.'  Stale  is  making  himself  felt  in 
southern  California  as  an  educator  and 
speaker.  Mr.  Sherwood  was  at  Calexico 
last  year.  He  came  to  the  State  from  Col- 
orach',  where  he  was  prominent  in  educa- 
tional circles. 


Redondo  has  a  high  school  that  was 
built  to  take  care  of  the  growth  of  the  city 
I'm-  years  to  come.  The  attendance  is  over 
two  hundred  and  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  students  can  be  handled.  Mr.  C. 
A.  Langworthy,  the  principal,  has  a  school 
in  which  he  can  grow  along  with  the  com- 
munity. 


Mr.  W.  A.  NTord,  head  of  the  science  de- 
partment of  the  Santa  Ana  High  School, 
is  a  teacher  who  is  satisfied  with  the  posi- 
tion lie  occupies,  lie  likes  teaching  and 
helping  the  youngsters  to  an  understand- 
ing of  scientific  problems. 

Mr.  Nord  thinks  that  the  junior  college 
system  will  he  doomed  to  failure  unless 
teachers  are  obtained  of  college  brand.  He 
thinks  a  failure  may  be  expected  if  teach- 
ers prepared  for  high  school  work  attempt 
to  handle  junior  college  courses. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Clifton,  superintendent  of  the 
Monrovia  schools,  reports  exceptionally 
good  work  done  in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  M.  Rhodes,  superintendent 
of  the  Pasadena  schools,  is  a  great  student 
of  poetry  and  an  admirer  of  contemporary 
poets,  lie  is  working  on  an  anthology  of 
war  poetry. 


Miss  Cleonice  Eloise  Howery  is  teach- 
ing domestic  science  in  the  Burbank  High 
School.  Miss  Mildred  Aiken  handles  Eng- 
lish in  the  same  school. 


Azusa  has  a  magnificent  site  for  its  high 
school  building.  Mr.  Floyd  S.  Hayden,  the 
principal,  has  charge  of  a  very  prosperous 
school. 


The  Compton  High  School,  under  Mr. 
(  ).  S.  Thompson,  is  fast  becoming  one  of 
the  most   active  high  schools  in   the  south. 


"Harry"  II.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  one  of  the 
best  trading  and  baseball  men  ever  turned 
out  by  <  Iccidental  colleges,  is  handling 
physical  training,  athletics  and  military 
drill  at  Compton   High  School. 


Miss  Eleanor  B.  Green,  teacher  of  phys- 
ics in  the  Glendale  High  School,  is  an  ex- 
ceptionally   enthusiastic    teacher. 


Miss  Florence  Looniis.  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  of  the  Glendale  High 
School,  lays  the  blame  for  a  certain  amount 
of  slu  of   pupils   in   Southern   Cal- 

irents.    She  says  the  par- 
hildren    that   the   climate   is 
unfitted    for  strenuous   intellectual   exercise, 
and   the  child   readily  acquiesces. 


(  )n  the  third  floor  of  the  Redlands  High 
School  is  an  exquisite  Roman  room  finished 
in  marble  with  a  pool  in  the  center  of  the 
floor. 


Glendale  ranks  fourth  among   the  towns 
of     Los     \.ngeles     County     in     elementary 

schoi  I  according    to    Superin- 

1  \\  hite.  Mr.  White  was  in 
\rlillery  at  Fort  McArlhur.  I  Ic 
had  jusl  passed  the  examination  Eor  the  O. 
T.  C.  at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  when  the 
armistice  v.;i~  signed.  Mr.  White  handles 
the  drill  in  the  schools. 


Miss  May  Mohn,  head  of  the  domestic 
science  department  of  the  Redondo  High 
School,  has  a  very  complete  and  excellently 
arranged  department  for  the  teaching  of 
the  arts  of  the   housewife. 


Miss  Diantha  M.  Haynes,  head  of  the 
science  department  of  the  Redondo  High 
School,  is  one  of  the  most  wide-awake 
science  teachers  in  the  South. 


Venice  High  School  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  schools  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  The  attendance  is  small, 
a  little  over  two  hundred,  while  the  capac- 
ity of  the  plant  is  around  two  thousand. 
The  principal,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Clark,  has 
collected  an  excellent  corps  of  teachers. 
The  salaries  as  a  whole  run  above  the  aver- 
age and  men  teachers  predominate.  This 
school  shows  what  can  be  accomplished  if 
the  money  is  forthcoming. 


Miss  Grace  M.  R.  Abbot,  teacher  of  bi- 
ology in  the  Venice  High  School,  has  had 
the  pleasure  of  developing  her  work  and 
laboratories  for  the  past  seven  years. 


Mr.  Edwin  R.  Hadley,  head  of  the  science 
department  of  the  Venice  High  School,  lays 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis  upon  organic 
chemistry. 


Clarence  L.  Gates  is  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department  of  the  Venice  High 
School. 


Mr.  Harry  Winebrenner,  who  teaches 
plastic  art  in  the  Venice  High  School,  at- 
tempts to  teach  the  student  something  that 
will  be  of  practical  use.  He  has  boys  who 
can  go  out  and  make  good  wages  doing 
stone-work   lettering,   etc. 


Mr.  U.  S.  Durfee  is  superintendent  of  the 
Whittier  Grammar  Schools.  Whittier  needs 
new  school  buildings  and  a  campaign  to 
secure  them  is  a  near  thing  of  the  future. 


Mr.  O.  C.  Albertson,  the  principal  of  the 
Whittier  High  School,  has  a  district  whose 
property  valuation  is  the  largest  in  the 
State.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  Whit- 
tier oil  fields. 


Mr.  L.  Stephens,  superintendent  of  Long 
Beach  schools,  has  a  rapidly  growing  school  j 
system.  There  were  some  1200  more  stu- 
dents in  school  in  Long  Beach  the  first  of 
the  year  than  last.  Long  Beach  is  planning 
the  erection  of  a  $175,000  reinforced  con- 
crete building  to  replace  the  grammar 
school  building  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 


The  Santa  Monica  schools,  under  the  su- 
perintendency  of  Mr.  Horace  M.  Rebok,  are 
thriving    exceedingly.      Santa    Monica    has  I 
now  more  than  ten  grammar  schools. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Owen,  head  of  the  chemistry 
department  of  the  Pomona  High  School, 
gives  his  students  a  great  deal  of  real  chem- 
istry. It  is  somewhat  more  advanced  than 
the  average. 


Mr.  Wirt  C.  Williams,  principal  of  the 
Glendora  Grammar  School,  has  an  orange 
and  lemon  grove.  He  is  able  to  make  out 
an  income  tax  report.  A  great  many 
school  men  wish  they  were  so  fixed. 


Miss  Mabel  B.  Peirson,  head  of  the  sci- 
ence department  of  the  Pasadena  High 
School,  is  ranked  by  schoolmen  of  the  South 
as  being  an  exceptional  teacher  and  of  hav- 
ing one  of  the  best  departments  in  this 
part  of  the  State. 

The  Horace  Mann  Intermediate  School 
of  San  Francisco  recently  received  recog- 
nition for  the  superiority  of  the  work  being- 
done  in  the  penmanship  department. 

The  handwriting  experts  —  Zaner  and 
Bloser  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio — 
awarded  three  of  the  coveted  Zaner  high 
school  certificates  to  three  of  the  pupils — 
Anna  Gau,  Marjorie  Loring,  Eugenie  Rolph. 

Miss  Mary  W.  Meehan  is  the  teacher  in 
charge. 
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New  Tendencies  in  Education 

The   meeting   of   the    Department    of    Superintendence    of   the    National    Educational   Association,    held    in    Chi-  | 

=         cago.   February  24-March   1,    showed    clearly    that    much   attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  Social   Sciences,  to  Voca-  | 

=         tional    Guidance    and    Instruction,    and    to    Physical    Education.  | 

e                  We   invite   your   attention   to    the   following    oooks   along   these   lines:  1 

FOR    HIGH    SCHOOLS  I 

Giles— Vocational    Civics    $1.30  1 

Towne— Social   Problems  1.00  I 

Burch    and    Patterson — American  Social  Problems  1.20  | 

Ashley — Early  European   Civilization     1.60  1 

Ashley — Modern   European   Civilization   1.80  1 

Ashley— The    New   Civics    1.20  I 

FOR     GRAMMAR     SCHOOLS  ! 

Beard  and   Bagley— History  of  the  American  People  $1.20  1 

Nida— City,   State  and   Nation 75  I 

O'Shea   and    Kellogg— Health    Series:  = 

Health    Habits   48  I 

Health   and    Cleanliness                                 56  1 

The   Body  in  Health 65  1 

Making   the   Most   of  Life 65  f 

Bancroft — Games  for  the  Playground,    Home,    School   and  I 

Gymnasium   ~         1.50  I 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

|       609  MISSION  STREET                                                                                       SAN    FRANCISCO  1 
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Codding'ton  Teachers  Agency 

ESTABLISHED      JANUARY      1st,      1907 

By  Mr.  R.  W.  Coddington  and  Mrs.   Mary  L.   Coddington 

The  Los  Angeles  office  continues  at  the  same  location,  and  is  still  under  the  same  management.  Patrons  and  friends  are  requested  to  note 
the  change  in  name.     All  communications  for  either  Los  Angeles  or  Berkeley  office  should  be  addressed 

CODDINGTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

We   have   no   connection   with   any   agency   operating   under   another  name. 

Thousands  of  teachers  can  testify  to  our  efficient  work  in  their  behalf.  Likewise  our  Agency  is  known  to  practically  every  Principal  and  Super- 
intendent in  California  and  adjoining  states.  It  is  distinctively  a  western  Agency  for  western  teachers,  and  is  fully  informed  regarding  conditions 
and  requirements  in  its  particular  field. 

No  Registration  Fee — A  Short  Un-ambiguous  Contract 

Teachers  available  now  should  write  at  once.     We  are  also  making  up  our  available  lists  for  positions  beginning  in  September. 
Records  collected  during  past  years  are  retained  in  our  files.     These   records  are  available  for  the  use  of  either  Berkeley  or  Los  Angeles  office 
as  occasion  may  require.     The  two  offices  are  closely  co-operative,  and   offer  a  state-wide  service  to  schools  and  teachers. 

LOS     ANGELES  BERKELEY 

533  Citizen's  National  Bank  Bldg.   Telephone  14531  Berkeley  Bank  Building.    Telephone  Berkeley  350 
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MEETING    OF    EXECUTIVE    BOARD, 

CALIFORNIA  FEDERATION  OF 

SCHOOL  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 

The  executive  board  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs 
was  held  on  Saturday,  February  8,  at  239 
Geary  street,  San  Francisco.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  Miss 
Margaret  Burke. 

Representatives  were  present  from  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Berkeley,  Sacramento, 
San  Jose  and   San  Mateo. 

Minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

The  president  then  presented  the  plans 
for  the  luncheon,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  bills  on  school  legislation  are  of 
vital  interest  to  all  and  should  be  given 
preference  on  the  program,  it  was  moved 
by  Mrs.  Partridge,  seconded  by  Miss  Bray, 
that  the  president,  if  necessary,  postpone 
the  reports  of  delegates  until  the  next  reg- 
ular meeting. 

The  question  of  a  year  book  was  intro- 
duced by  the  president,  and  it  seemed  in-i 
advisable  to  attempt  such  a  book  this  year. 
Clubs,  however,  will  be  asked  to  send  in 
reports  of  the  year's  work,  which  may  be 
kept  on  file. 

Correspondence  on  hand  was  then  con- 
sidered. The  first  communication  read  was 
relative  to  endorsing'  the  bill  on  bureau  of 
child  hygiene,  now  before  the  Legislature. 
After  due  consideration  it  was  moved  by 
Mrs.  Partridge,  seconded  by  Miss  Keofe, 
that,  "Because  the  bill  is  not  clear,  and  be- 
cause of  the  vast  importance  of  such  a 
measure,  that  it  cannot  be  approved  with- 
out a  more  detailed  study  of  its  various 
phases,  the  executive  board  of  the  federa- 
tion does  not  endorse  it." 

A  letter  from  San  Jose  enclosing  a  check 
for  $10.55  for  137  members  was  read.  The 
amount  being  too  great,  the  treasurer  was 
instructed  to  return  all  above  per  capita 
dues  of  5  cents  each. 

Informal  discussion  of  cabinet  member 
of  education,  salaries,  the  federation  of 
teachers  with  labor,  and  the  bill  providing 
for  county  unit  of  organization,  followed. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the 
meeting  adjourned.  Respectfully  submitted, 
ELSIE  NORTHRUP,  Sec'y. 


MEETING   OF  THE   CALIFORNIA 

FEDERATION  OF  SCHOOL 

WOMEN'S   CLUBS 

Palace  Hotel,  February  22,  1919. 

About  three  hundred  members,  represent- 
ing all  parts  of  the  State,  attended  the 
luncheon.  Miss  Margaret  C.  Burke,  presi- 
dent of  the  Federation  of  School  Women's 
Clubs,  presided.  A  very  interesting  pro-" 
gram  was  given,  the  subject  of  discussion 
being  the  need  for  improvement  in  our 
school  system. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hughes  of  Oroville,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  education  in  the 
California  Assembly,  gave  a  most  vital  and 
enthusiastic  address  upon  the  educational 
bills  before  the  present  Legislature.  The 
present  law  providing  for  compulsory  edu- 
cation, is  amended  and  made  more  effective. 
Under  the  present  law  certain  children  are 
exempted  from  attending  public  school. 
The  proposed  law  provides  that  the  educa- 
tion of  these  children  should  not  be  neg- 
lected, as  has  often  happened  in  the  past. 
For  example,  private  schools  must  have  the 
same  standards  as  public  schools  and  the 
instruction  must  be  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Children  who  receive  their  educa- 
tion at  home  must  be  taught  by  a  compe- 
tent person  and  the  instruction  must  be 
given  during  daylight  hours  in  a  system- 
atic manner. 


Another  bill  of  very  great  importance  is 
that  providing  for  part-time  education.  This 
is  designed  to  assist  in  solving  the  problem 
of  the  boy  or  girl  who  must  leave  school 
to  go  to  work.  Employers  must  allow  such 
children  four  hours  per  week  for  study. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  these 
measures,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  re- 
quiring the  registration  of  minors.  More 
money  is  needed  for  elementary  schools, 
and  therefore  it  is  provided  that  the  appro- 
priation be  increased  from  fifteen  dollars 
to  seventeen  dollars  fifty  cents  per  capita. 

The  second  speaker  was  Senator  Herbert 
L.  Jones  of  San  Jose,  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cational committee  of  the  Senate.  The 
theme  of  his  address  was  the  new  philoso- 
phy of  government,  the  social  viewpoint. 
Education  must  contribute  to  this  new  phil- 
osophy by  giving  all  children  training  need- 
ed for  the  social  welfare.  The  speaker  dis- 
cussed  the  present  low  position  of  the 
teacher  on  the  wage-scale,  stating  that  im- 
provement must  be  made  in  this  direction, 
that  molders  of  children's  characters  should 
certainly  receive  compensation  more  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  other  workers. 

Other  speakers  were  Judge  George  Ca- 
baniss,  Mr.  Harr  Wagner,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitz- 
gerald and  Miss  Alice  Rose  Power,  newly- 
appointed  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Board  of  Education,  and  Superintendent 
Agnes  E.  Howe  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
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TWO    FINE    ADDRESSES 


By  A.  E.  Winship  and  P.  G.  Holden 

I    February    _)?.    1919,    during    the    con- 

\.     E.    A,,    in 

;  din  i  ior    of    tiic    Western 

.    entertained    at    dinner    :it 

Hotel,  other   representatives  or  a 

::;      >nS. 

At    this  dinner,    Di      VI  i    the  Journal 

i        chusetts,  gave   an   informal  ad- 

winch   iii-   rei  ■    educational   work   that   is 

bang  done  b)  P.  G     Holden,  director  of  the   Ag- 

Extension    Department    of    the    International    Har- 

I    impany,      tmong   other  things,   Dr.    Winfchip  said: 

"It   is  a  great    pleasure   for  me  to  meet 
with   the   brethren;   some   of   you    I    have 
known  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  want 
on  your  behalf  to  express  our  appreciation 
!  I       I   rnstein's  invitation 
Miier.     I   think  it  is  a  very  credit- 
and  a  \  c  htful  recognition. 

"I  feel  that  1  must  saj  some  things  re- 
garding Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  and  the  work 
that  he  represents.  I  have  taken  a  very 
lively  interest  in  that  work  ever  since  it 
started,  because  1  took  a  very  lively  inter- 
cut in  Mr.  Holden  many  years  ago.  He  is 
one  of  those  men  who  have  always  had  a 
vision  that  has  never  degenerated  into  a 
nightmare.  It  has  always  been  more  than 
a  dream.  He  is  never  satisfied  with  a 
dream,  and  certainly  has  never  had  a  night- 
marc,  hut  he  has  had  some  mighty  big 
I  think  no  other  man  in  America 
has  done  so  much  for  the  farmers,  espec- 
ially from  the  standpoint  of  safeguarding 
tlie  farmers  from  ills  and  evils,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  constructive  help. 

"I  knew  I  >r.  Holden  intimately  when  he 
was  conducting  his  famous  corn  train  in 
Iowa,  I  remember  well  when  he  used  to 
go  into  a  field  of  corn  and  walk  diagonally 
through  the  field,  making  a  note  of  the 
number  of  stalks  that  had  no  ears  on  them, 
and  then  coming  out  and  telling  the  owner 
of  the  field,  who  had  declared  it  was  a 
mighty  fine  field  of  corn,  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  hills  contained  stalks  with- 
out ear-. 

"I  remember  when  he  used  to  take  with 
him  three  ears  of  corn.  They  looked  just 
the  same,  and  he  would  hand  them  out  to 
these  farmers  and  ask  them  to  tell  which 
of  the  ears  was  the  hest  for  planting;  and 
the  farmers  would  say  almost  invariably 
that  there  was  no  difference  at  all.  Then 
Holden  would  have  ready  some  demonstra- 
tions and  rag  doll  tests  which  showed  that 
one  of  them  was  one  hundred  per  cent 
stron-.  one  of  them  very  weak,  and"  the 
other  good  for  nothing. 

"I   was  down  in  Arkansas  this  year  when 
the  <  iovernor  returned  from  a  trip  up  north. 
He   came   back   to   Arkansas   and  told   the 
people    how    many    millions    of    bushels    of 
corn  Iowa  and  Illinois  had  produced — much 
more  than  they  could  have  produced  but  for 
and  demonstrations  conduct- 
ilden  in  years  gone  by. 
"Bui  his  field  of  operatii  n  today  is  even 
efficiency.     1   think  that 
a    great    institution 
like  the  Harvester  Company  with  its  large 
eatly  interested  in  his   work 
that   it   i-  exceedingly  ready  and  willing   to 
put  over  an\  idea  lie  ma)  have  for  the  wel- 
l  humanity  and  the  betterment  of  the 
world  -  the  highest  praise,  the  keen- 

ion. 
Men  from  angles  that  you  prob 
Ot.     He  has  had.  ami  still  has,  vis- 
bi    ;>iit  over  unles 
id    them,      lie    I 

li  ation    that    has 


in  it  elements  which  I  think  signify  as  much 
to  education  as  the  testing  of  corn  ever 
signified  to  the  agricultural  world.  I  think 
what  he  chooses  to  call  rotation  has  in  it 
just  as  much  vitality  and  virility  for  the 
.school  world  as  his  success  in  promoting 
the  testing  of  corn  had  for  the  agricultural 
world,  ami  that  is  why,  I  suppose,  Mr. 
Bernstein  has  asked  me  tonight  to  speak  to 
you  regarding  this  one  of  the  many  phases 
of  Mr.  Holden's  activities. 

"The  superintendent  of  a  school  has  a 
fine  scheme  of  project  work  and  he  puts 
that  over  this  year.  He  extends  it  a  little 
next  year,  but  it  is  routine  work  with  those 
children  after  the  first  year.  If  the  children 
see  an  older  brother  or  sister  doing  certain 
things  and  explaining  them,  the  edge  is  all 
off  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  do  it. 

"Now,  Holden  has  a  conception  which  has 
gotten  hold  of  me  very  strongly,  and  that 
is  this :  In  a  school,  and  especially  a  school 
where  all  the  grades  are  in  one  room,  noth- 
ing should  be  taught  above  the  third  grade 
more  than  one  year.  In  the  first  three 
grades  children  are  given  the  machinery 
and  the  teachers  who  have  adequate  wit 
can  give  all  the  machinery  or  tools  during 
the  first  three  years.  After  that,  nothing 
should  be  taught  in  that  school  oftener  than 
once  in  four  years.  For  instance,  you  will 
see  a  school  this  year  running  at  high  pres- 
sure on  crops,  a  school  garden,  and  things 
pertaining  to  agriculture.  They  get  at 
white  heat  this  year  and  next  year  there 
ought  not  to  be  anything  of  that  sort  at 
all.  They  ought  to  study  and  work  at  mak- 
ing things  in  that  school  next  year.  Every 
child  above  the  third  grade  ought  to  be 
dong  these  things  with  their  hands,  tying 
knots,  splicing  rope,  using  hand  tools, 
equipping  themselves  from  that  stand- 
point the  whole  year  through,  running  wild 
with  enthusiasm. 

"I  shall  never  forget  how  I  felt  when 
Holden  asked  me  which  end  of  the  thread 
I  would  tie  a  knot  in  after  the  needle  had 
been  threaded.  I  had  never  supposed  it 
made  any  difference  which  end  of  the 
thread  was  tied.  If  you  tie  it  on  one  end, 
it  is  all  right ;  if  you  tie  it  on  the  other,  the 
devil  is  to  pay.  That  is  along  the  line  that 
I  am  explaining.  Boys  ought  to  know  a 
multitude  of  things — things  that  everybody 
ought  to  know. 

"If  you  keep  changing  every  year,  in  the 
four  years  you  have  taken  to  complete  the 
circuit  no  child  in  that  school  has  ever  had 
an  arrested  development  or  loss  of  interest. 

"Underneath  that  I  think  is  a  great  ped- 
agogical principle  heaven  high  above  a  lot 
of  things  that  we  are  having  served  up  to 
us  along  the  line  of  activities.  There  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  between  psy- 
chology in  action  and  cold  storage  psychol- 
ogy. We  have  been  peddling  cold  storage 
psychology  ;  and  now  we  want  psychology 
in  action.  It  is  just  the  same  as  the  differ- 
ence between  morals  in  action  and  morals 
in  hooks.  That  is  all  that  1  think  I  need 
-a\ .  except  this,  ami  this  is  for  you  brethren  : 

"There  is  hut  one  combination  in  the 
world  that  can  put  that  thought  of  Holden's 
before  the  world  and  make  it  go.  You  could 
do  it  by  getting  behind  a  movement  of  that 
sort  and  putting  it  across.  I  think  we  ought 
to  feel  that  and  realize  that  our  mission  is 
a  mission  really  worth  while.  I  feel  that 
ver\  distinctly,  that  we  have  an  opportun- 
ity, and  1  do  hope  that  we  will  work  to- 
gethei  on  some  of  these  lines. 


"I  see  marvelous  things  in  store  for  the 
country  school  if  we  can  put  across  Mr. 
Holden's  plan  of  vitalizing  agriculture  and 
rotating  the  subjects.  The  rotation  plan  is 
attracting  wide  attention.  It  is  an  idea  that 
is  destined  to  sweep  through  the  entire 
educational  world.  It  is  destined  to  bring 
about  important  changes  for  the  benefit  of 
our  schools. 

"Already  it  is  taking  possession  of  Mis- 
souri. It  is  speeding  into  Nebraska  and 
the  Dakotas. 

"Why  has  it  changed  disorganized  schools 
into  beehives  of  activity,  increased  the  sal- 
ary of  teachers,  aroused  tremendous  com- 
munity interest  in  the  schools,  resulted  in 
numerous  petitions  from  pupils,  teachers 
and  patrons  that  the  plan  be  continued? 

"Because  it  puts  life  in  the  schools — 
teaches  children  in  the  language  they  best 
understand — in  terms  of  their  own  lives. 
It  is  not  teaching  the  same  thing  year  after 
year.  It  maintains  interest,  arouses  enthu- 
siasm. It  is  not  a  theory — a  dream.  It  is 
not  even  an  experiment.  It  is  a  practical 
reality.  It  works  in  over  200  schools  in 
Missouri." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Winship's  re- 
marks, Mr.  Holden  was  called  on  and  said, 
in   part : 

"I  think  you  will  appreciate  that  this  is 
somewhat  embarrassing.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  Dr.  Winship's  or  Mr.  Bern- 
stein's idea  that  is  put  over  on  me  here. 
Of  course  I  would  be  cold-blooded  indeed 
if  I  didn't  appreciate  the  very  kind  invita- 
tion to  this  banquet  and  I  would  certainly 
be  cold-blooded  and  very  inhuman  if  I 
didn't  appreciate  the  remarks,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  exaggerating  or 
over-estimating  any  qualities  I  may  have. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  do  feel  that  Dr.  Win- 
ship  has  in  some  way  been  able  to  discover 
some  of  the  things  that  I  have  had  in  my 
mind  and  my  soul  and  my  heart  and  want- 
ed to  do.  I  have  a  feeling  that  a  man's  life 
can  be  measured  only  by  what  he  is  able 
to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  service  to  hu- 
manity. I  feel  that  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world  is  a  human  being;  that  the  next 
greatest  thing  is  that  which  helps  to  make 
a  greater  human  being. 

"Two  things  make  a  great  country — good 
soil  and  good  people.  We  have  wonderful 
soil,  but  it  wasn't  worth  much  when  the 
Indians  owned  it.  So  it  all  comes  back  to 
the  question  of  humanity;  the  world  is 
measured  by  its  human  beings. 

"There  is  only  one  way,  then,  of  making 
a  great  nation,  made  up  of  great  human 
beings,  and  that  is  to  educate  them.  We 
can't  select  the  best  people  as  we  select 
the  best  livestock ;  we  must  take  people  as 
they  are. 

"That  leads  me  to  say,  as  I  have  said 
many  times,  that  these  educational  journals, 
editors,  salesmen,  advertising  managers — 
these  educators,  through  their  papers,  are 
absolutely  the  greatest  factors  in  nation 
building  that  we  have  in  the  United  States. 
I  believe  that  in  your  hands  lie  more  of  the 
destinies  of  this  nation  than  in  the  hands 
of  any  other  people.  And  next  to  you  are 
the  teachers,  through  whom  you  do  this 
work  because  they  come  in  contact  with 
these  boys  and  girls,  with  their  motives  and 
purposes,  their  ideals  and  standards,  with 
all  the  things  that  go  to  make  our  Ameri- 
can citizens.  So  you  can  see,  if  I  am  to 
make  every  hour  and  every  day  count  for 
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the  most,  I  must  do  a  good  deal  through 
you. 

"Sixty  per  cent  of  our  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  in  the  rural  schools  and  I  feel  that 
our  greatest  problem  today  is  the  rural 
school.  It  does  seem  strange  to  me  that 
we  can  run  along  in  the  old  track  without 
getting  over  in  a  sane  track — teaching  in 
terms  of  life.  Great  educators  have  talked 
of  it,  but  very  few  of  us  have  done  it  be- 
cause the  teacher  didn't  know  how.  She 
has  been  assigned  lessons  from  the  book, 
pages  so  and  so,  not  realizing  that  there  is 
no  real  education  that  is  not  brought  about 
by  the  child's  training  in  the  things  that 
concern  him  in  his  every-day  duties. 

"Dr.  Winship  touched  upon  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  next  greatest  step  in  the 
generalizing  of  our  rural  schools  and  that 
is  the  realization  that  every  child  of  the 
average  rural  school  knows  what  is  taught 
in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  The  next 
year  we  teach  the  same  thing.  Instead,  we 
should  make  it  progressive.  Why  shouldn't 
we  teach  crops  this  year  and  another  sub- 
ject next  year?  People  will  listen  to  sug'- 
gestions  regarding  a  new  thing,  but  if  it  is 
something  they  know  about,  they  say :  'Oh, 
I  know  that;  there  is  no  use  talking  to 
me  about  it.' 

"Let  us  vitalize  things  by  rotating  sub- 
jects and  not  teach  the  same  things  year 
after  year.  Whenever  we  rotate  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture,  we  carry  out  the  rota- 
tion of  penmanship  and  spelling  because 
the  children  will  be  spelling  the  words  used 
in  the  agriculture  lesson ;  their  arithmetic 
will  be  the  arithmetic  of  their  problems  in 
agriculture,  etc.  So  why  not  teach  crops 
one  year — gardening  and  canning — and  the 
next  year  teach  the  making  of  things,  as 
Dr.  Winship  suggested?  Two  hundred 
schools  are  doing  this  in  Missouri  toaay. 
Seventy-three  started  last  year  with  crops. 
This  year  they  are  making  things ;  next 
year  they  will  take  up  the  subjects  of  dai- 
rying and  milk  testing  and  bugs  and  bees 
and  birds  and  some  cooking,  and,  the  next 
year,  crop  rotation  and  drainage  and  irriga- 
tion, and  a  little  decoration  of  the  school- 
house  and  something  about  the  lawns  and ' 
shade  trees.  Last  year  seventy-three  schools 
in  Missouri  started  this  work. 

"First  I  taught  fifteen  county  superin- 
tendents and  made  them  do  the  things  that 
they  were  to  carry  out  through  the  year. 
Then  they  said :  'Can't  you  come  over  and 
take  our  teachers  and  give  them  the  same 
thing?  We  just  feel  that  we  could't  give  it 
to  them  as  we  oug'ht.'  I  took  four  divisions 
in  Missouri,  gave  them  a  week  each,  and 
they  taught  the  subjects  last  year.  I  sent 
a  woman  to  introduce  it  for  the  first  day  in 
■each  school.  She  taught  it  right  there  be- 
Ifore  them  so  they  could  see  how  it  was 
Idone  and  how  it  excited  those  children 
right  off !  I  went  to  five  rural  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  State  and  took  the  only  county 
superintendents  in  each  district  with  their 
teachers  and  gave  them  a  week's  training. 
This  year,  instead  of  studying  crops,  they 
are  making  things.  Next  year  they  will 
take  the  live  stock. 

"I  hope  you  will  all  come  over  to  the 
office  and  spend  a  little  time  with  us.  I 
would  like  to  show  you  some  of  the  letters 
that  we  get  from  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try. We  get  hundreds  of  letters  from  those 
schools  in  Missouri.  I  can't  tell  you  what 
it  has  done  for  those  communities.  Every 
teacher  who  took  this  work  up  last  year  is 


getting  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  a  month 
more  this  year.  It  means  that  the  people 
like  it  and  they  don't  want  to  let  those 
teachers   go. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  the  results  of  this 
work  in  the  schools — how  the  mean  boys 
have  become  good  students  and  interested, 
and  how  they  are  begging  for  this  work.  I 
wish  you  could  realize  what  it  means  to  the 
school  system.  It  is  not  only  going  to  be 
rotation  in  agriculture  but  rotation  in  all 
the  things  that  go  into  the  rural  school. 
We  will  never  make  our  rural  schools  what 
they  ought  to  be  until  we  rotate  the  sub- 
jects. I  wish  there  was  some  way  I  could 
express  my  appreciation  to  Dr.  Winship 
for  the  kind  words  he  has  said.  Dr.  Win- 
ship is  a  man  who  will  take  hold  of  a  new 
thing.  He  is  fearless  enough  to  go  ahead 
and  I  hope  that  Dr.  AVinship  will  be  left 
for  many  years  to  help  build  for  this  coun- 
try a  greater  education. 

"We  can't  make  any  mistake  when  we  are 
trying  to  make  American  citizens.  If  I 
were  President  of  the  United  States,  I 
would  bring  together  the  thinkers  of  the 
country  and  I  would  ask  them  by  what 
means  we  could  develop  this  thought  until 
we  could  put  it  into  practice — that  is,  a 
home  for  every  American  citizen.  Our 
country  will  never  go  to  pieces  when  the 
people  own  their  own  homes.  People  will 
fight  for  their  homes,  but  they  will  not 
fight  for  a  boarding  house.  They  may  fight 
in  it  but  they  are  not  going  to  fight  for  it. 
There  are  some  fundamental  things  which, 
if  we  spend  our  time  on  them,  will  do  more 
than  all  other  things  put  together  in  help-' 
ing  to  make  us  a  great  nation.  I  remem- 
ber a  motto  one  of  my  old  teachers  gave 
us — 'This  day  I  will  beat  my  own  record.' 
Every  one  ought  to  try  every  day  to  do 
something  that  will  'beat  his  own  record,' 
so  that  he  can  step  out  a  little  further  in 
the  world  than  ever  before. 

"It  is  beyond  me  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  privilege  of  being  here  and 
meeting  you  educators  face  to  face." 


IF   YOU   HAVE  NOT 
ORDERED  A   SUPPLY 

OF 


Miss  Florence  Boggs,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Stanislaus  County,  has 
been  appointed  to  social  welfare  position 
in  San  Mateo  County  by  the  supervisors. 


Paul  Fleming  of  San  Diego  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Longfellow  school 
of  Riverside.  He  will  succeed  Ira  Landis, 
who  is  filling  the  unexpired  term  of  County 
Superintendent  Raymond  Cree.  Mr.  Cree 
sailed  from  New  York  March  16  to  take 
up  educational  work  for  the  Y.  M,  C.  A. 
in  France. 


E.  H.  Barker  of  Allyn  &  Bacon,  author 
of  a  trigonometry  published  by  P.  Blakis- 
ton,  Son  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  re- 
cent visitor  to  his  old  home  town  in  Ne- 
vada City,  and  the  "Morning  Union"  gave 
him  a  two-column  writeup — not  an  obit- 
uary, but  a  boost.  He  was  principal  of 
the  Nevada  City  High  School  for  eight 
years,   and  made  a  fine   record. 

Samuel  J.  Holmes,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
zoology  of  the  University  of  California  and 
author  of  the  most  noted  book  of  its  kind, 
"Animal  Biology,"  is  delivering-  a  series  of 
lectures  in  San  Francisco  on  "The  Factors 
of  Evolution   in  Man." 


TURKINGTON'S 

MY  COUNTRY 


do  so  now. 

State  Superintendent  Will  C.  Wood  writes: 

"My  impression  is  that  Turkington's 
My  Country  is  right  along  the  lines 
that  need  emphasis  in  our  school  work. 
In  practically  every  public  address  I 
have  made  during  the  last  two  years 
I  have  spoken  of  the  influence  on  the 
French  people  of  the  Manual  of  Moral 
and  Patriotic  Instruction  published  after 
1871  by  the  French  government.  I 
believe  this  manual  had  a  greater  in- 
fluence in  strengthening  the  morale  of 
the  French  nation  than  any  other  single 
factor.  I  hope  that  the  little  book 
you  mention  will  fill  the  bill.  Surely 
something  of  the  kind  is  needed." 

Superintendent     William    John    Cooper    of 
Piedmont  has  this  to  say  about  Ml;  Country: 

"I  have  read  My  Country  by  Grace 
Turkington  and  think  that  it  is  a  very 
great  advance  upon  the  current  text- 
books in  civics  for  grammar  schools. 
Particularly  valuable  are  the  questions 
and  problems  at  the  end  of  each  chap- 
ter. Problems  of  this  sort  together  with 
actual  participation  in  civic  activities 
will,  I  think,  constitute  the  backbone 
of  our  future  grammar  school  civics. 
You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
I  read  this  book  while  en  route  to 
Kansas  City  and  leaving  it  on  my  seat 
one  noontime,  I  returned  to  find  the 
Pullman  porter  reading  it.  He  seemed 
so  interested  that  I  loaned  it  to  him 
until  he  had  finished  it.  He  wanted  to 
know  where  he  could  buy  it,  as  he 
was  going  to  get  a  copy  to  give  to 
his  son  when  he  returned  from  France. 
I  take  it  you  will  consider  this  a 
tribute  to  the  style  in  which  the  book 
is   written." 

San  Francisco  and  many  other  California 
school  systems  are  placing  large  orders  for 
this  exceedingly  interesting  little  book,  equal- 
ly valuable  for  the  native  son  and  the  for- 
eign born.  Copies  of  My  Country  will 
gladly  be  sent  on  approval  to  teachers  and 
school  officials. 

Write   us   today. 

GINN  AND  COMPANY 

20  SECOND   STREET 
San  Francisco 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


Under   Direction    of 

HERBERT  F.  CLARK 

Teacher  of  History 

Sentous   Street   Intermediate    School 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LOS  ANGELES  LOSES 
VALUABLE  TEACHER 

the   death   of   Gertrude    Morgan,    Los 

les  loses  one  of  her  most  valuable 
teachers.  MissHorgan,  as  principal  of  a 
school,  was  a  competent  administra- 
tor, a  careful  ami  sympathetic  supervisor 
and  successful  teacher  of  children.  She  ex- 
emplified in  her  life  the  supreme  consecra- 

ii  a  devoted  woman  to  a  worthy  cause. 


LOS   ANGELES   CAMPAIGNS 

FOR 
HIGHER    SALARIES 

Los  Angeles  teachers  have  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  real,  modern  campaigners.  Their 
zeal  in  the  various  drives  for  war  purposes 
taught  thorn  the  value  of  co-operation  and 
revealed  to  them  the  possibility  of  draw- 
ing funds  from  reluctant  people.  Hence 
the  drive  for  an   increase  in  salaries. 

The  various  school  organizations  have 
federated,  appointed  a  salary  committee, 
made  a  campaign  for  funds,  appointed  an 
expert  publicity  manager,  and  have  set  out 
to  enlighten  the  people  concerning  the  work 
thev  arr  doing  and  the  need  for  better  con- 
sideration  on   the  financial   side. 

The  movement  is  in  the  right  direction, 
the  motive  is  a  worthy  one,  and  it  is  con- 
fidently hoped  that  the  end  will  be  attained. 


W.  C.  BAGLEY 

ON  THE 
CLASS  ROOM  TEACHER 

Every  class  room  teacher  in  the  United 
-late-  ought  lo  get  the  November  issue 
of  School  and  Home  Education,  published 
at  Bloomington,  Illinois,  and  read  what 
Mr.  \Y.  C.  Bagley  has  to  say  on  the  status 
of  the  class  room  teacher.  He  depicts  a 
tendency  in  modern  education  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  serious-minded  teachers. 
For  instance,  he  says:  "The  status  of  the 
class  room  teacher  is  becoming  more  and 
mure  akin  to  that  of  the  'hands'  in  a  fac- 
tory, working  under  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents who  assume  the  real  responsibil- 
ity. More  and  more  frequently,  too,"  he 
says,  "these  foremen  and  superintendents 
in  our  schools  are  being  recruited  from  a 
i  who  have  never  served  an  appren- 
ticeship in  the  actual  work  of  teaching 
boys   and   girl-." 

Some  time  ago  we  heard  the  chairman  of 

in    a    meeting    to   discuss    the 

of   historj    and   geography   in   a   course 

of  study,  the  statement,  "I   think 

this  i-  what  the  superintendent  wants  us 
(  Ine  teacher  on  the  committee  be- 
came bold  enough  to  venture  her  own  opin- 
ion on  the  question,  and  was  promptly  in- 
formed that  that  may  be  so,  but  that  isn't 
what  the  superintendent  wants.  In  another 
committee  meeting  we  a-ked  a  teacher  why 


she  suggested  such  a  plan  of  handling  cer- 
tain material  and  her  prompt  reply  was 
that  that  was  what  her  principal  had  sug- 
gested. 

The  point  is,  the  complexity  of  the  over- 
head administration  of  a  large  city  school 
system  has  the  tendency  to  stamp  out  the 
individual  initiative  of  the  teacher.  Every- 
thing is  provided  for  her.  Courses  of  study 
and  suggestions  from  overhead  supervisors 
are  handed  down  to  her  ready  made;  the 
false  notion  commonly  prevalent  to  ap- 
point a  superintendent,  give  him  elbow 
room  and  hold  him  responsible  for  results, 
relieves  the  teacher  of  responsibility  to 
parents.  A  short  term  with  a  group  of 
pupils,  a  series  of  cut  and  dried  recitations 
and  the  process  is  ordinarily  completed. 

Mr.  Bagley  makes  a  plea  for  some  sys- 
tem of  substantial  rewards  as  against  psy- 
chic satisfactions  for  a  "National  Academy 
of  Teaching,"  and  for  some  sort  of  a  plan 
whereby  the  teaching  force  as  a  whole  de- 
termine the  educational  policies  of  the 
schools. 

In  other  words,  we  must  some  way  or 
other  reverse  the  hierarchy  of  the  present 
day.  Teachers  must  be  made  to  feel  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  their  children,  to 
the  parents  and  to  the  taxpayers  at  large. 
They  must  some  way  or  other  do  away 
with  that  erroneous,  stultifying  sentiment 
which  we  heard  a  president  of  a  board  of 
education  give  expression  to — "It  is  not  for 
a  teacher  either  to  commend  or  criticise 
the  action  of  her  superior  officer." 

As  long  as  teachers  are  willing  to  be 
looked  at  in  this  manner,  as  long  as  they 
do  things  simply  because  somebody  else 
says  so,  just  so  long  will  their  positions 
and  salaries  be  juggled  as  the  Japanese 
show-boy  juggles  his  Indian  clubs. 


MAN  VERSUS   STATE 

AND 
HIGH   COST   OF   LIVING 

It  leaves  one  in  a  peculiarly  confused 
state  of  mind  to  read  Herbert  Spencer's 
Man  versus  the  State  and  turn  from  it  to 
Frederick  Howe's  latest  book,  The  High 
Cost  of  Living. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  so  thoroughly  individu- 
alistic in  his  philosophy  and  Mr.  Howe  ar- 
gues all  the  time  for  a  sort  of  co-operative 
socialism.  Mr.  Spencer  feared  that  we  were 
drifting  toward  too  much  "officialism"  ;  Mr. 
Howe  thinks  we  are  too  slow  in  taking  over 
the  numerous  public  and  quasi-public  util- 
ities. Mr.  Spencer's  point  of  view  is  the 
development  of  strong  individuals  and 
thereby  producing  a  strong  State;  Mr. 
Howe  thinks  that  only  through  the  State 
can  the  individuals  be  properly  protected 
and  developed.  Mr.  Spencer  sees  the  State 
as  a  result  of  a  long  period  of  evolution; 
Mr.  Howe  sees  it  as  a  means  of  bringing 
about  the  present  state  of  civilization. 

The  subject  which  these  men  discuss  is 
extremely  apropos  at  this  period  of  world 
reconstruction,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  the  better  of  the  argument  in 
the  light  of  the  great  crisis  through  which 


we  are  going.  We  see  the  socialistic  State 
of  Germany  attempting  to  subdue  the  rest 
of  the  world,  with  the  individualistic  United 
States  coming  into  the  field  and  scaring  the 
life  out  of  the  State  developed  by  the  Huns. 
David  Jayne  Hill  sums  up  the  Spencerian 
philosophy  on  the  relation  of  the  State  to 
the  individual  by  saying:  "If  the  State 
were,  in  fact,  a  wise,  beneficent  and  provi- 
dent entity,  capable  of  exercising  a  truly" 
parental  care  in  protecting  the  interests 
and  preserving  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
the  only  considerable  evil  resulting  from 
its  unlimited  authority  would  be  the  weak- 
ening of  the  individual  through  his  com- 
plete reliance  upon  his  benevolent  guar- 
dian, and  the  consequent  suppression  of 
personal  initiative,  effort  and  responsibility. 
But,  in  truth,  the  State  posseses  none  of 
these  characteristics.  It  is,  in  reality, 
merely  a  sum  of  legalized  relations,  in 
whose  name  and  by  whose  authority  cer- 
tain definite  persons,  called  the  Govern- 
ment, control  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munity. These  persons,  drawing  their  sal- 
aries from  the  common  store,  secure  in  the 
possession  of  authority  so  long  as  they 
can  suppress  individuality  and  tighten  the 
grasp  of  government  upon  the  forces  of  the 
community,  soon  discover  that  they  are  in 
the  seat  of  power,  and  that  their  prospect 
of  retaining  it  depends  upon  the  increase 
of  their  authority  and  the  diminution  of 
individual  liberty.  Hence  government  tends 
ever  to  become  coercive,  legislation  more 
restrictive,  and  the  State  more  omnipotent. 

The  above  condition  is  as  true  in  school 
affairs  as  it  is  in  the  affairs  of  State  gen- 
erally, and  it  behooves  the  lovers  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  cause  to  be  on  guard 
against  it  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
overthrow  it. 

All  this  quite  in  contrast  with  the  ultra 
State-controlled  agencies  advocated  by  Mr. 
Howe. 


WORLD  LANGUAGE 
(Des  Moines  News) 

Attention,   schoolmasters ! 

English  is  going  to  be  the  language  of 
the  world. 

Even  the  Germans  need  it.  (For  large 
reasons,  including  future  culture  and  com- 
merce.) 

English  speech  is  made  up  of  words 
adopted  and  adapted  from  pretty  nearly 
every  language,  living  or  dead. 

From  the  Philippine  war  it  got  "hike." 
From  the  world's  war  it  gets  "camou- 
flage."  That's  one  way  the  language  grows. 

It  is  the  native  tongue  of  the  dominant 
people  of  the  world  today — the  peoples  to 
whom  all  other  races  look  for  food  and 
freedom. 

Language  is  the  great  bond  of  unity  in 
any    country. 

America  may  study  other  languages  for 
cultural   or   commercial   reasons. 

But  English  is  going  to  be  first  and 
foremost. 

Every  citizen  must  have  a  chance  to 
learn   it. 

More  schools!  More  teachers!  Better 
Americanization    night    schools ! 

These  are  the  needs-  of  Now. 

Let's  fill  them.  Schoolmasters,  to  the 
front ! 


THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 


NEWS   ITEMS 
OF   SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA 


R.  E.  POLLICH 
Juvenile  Hall,  Los  Angeles 


The  news  of  the  death  of  Miss  Gertrude 
Horgan  was  received  as  a  shock  by  her 
many  friends  in  and  about  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Miss  Horgan  was  principal  of  the  Cahu- 
enga  School,  where  she  had  endeared  her- 
self in  the  hearts  of  the  pupils,  teachers  and 
parents  alike. 


High  School  Student  Activities 

Elections  and  installations  of  student 
body  officers  are  in  vogue  in  the  interme- 
diate and  high  schools  these  days.  Every 
school  publication  of  recent  date  carries 
more  or  less  space  devoted  to  campaigns, 
elections,   appointments,  etc. 


New  Buildings 

The  Board  of  Education  has  authorized 
the  expenditure  of  $5000  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  a  building  on  the  Wadsworth 
School  site.  The  building  is  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  children  below  par  in  their 
grade  work.  The  new  building  will  be  un- 
ifier the  general  supervision  of  Dr.  Suther- 
land, school  psychologist,  and  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Mr.  Thurston,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Wadsworth'  School.  Children 
of  the  class  to  be  trained  here  will  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  city  to  receive  the 
advantage  of  the  best  teachers  and  methods 
obtainable  for  this  work. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  has  been 
made  for  a  new  building  to  be  erected  on 
the  East  Seventh  Street  School  site.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
city,  containing  many  features  totally  new 
in  school  buildings.  The  structure  will  be 
arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  East 
Seventh  Street  neighborhood,  which  is  in 
the  industrial  section  of  the  city.  Mr.  Geo. 
Larkey,  principal,  has  planned  for  many 
years  for  just  such  a  building,  one  that  can 
be  used  as  a  regular  "neighborhood  center." 


To  France 

Mr.  Francis  Dougherty  and  Mr.  James 
1  Newell  have  each  been  granted  leaves  by 
the  Board  of  Education  to  embark  for 
France,  where  they  will  instruct  soldiers 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  Mr. 
Dougherty  was  director  of  physical  train- 
ing at  Jefferson  High  School  and  Mr.  New- 
ell was  a  member  of  the  Franklin  High 
Faculty. 


Salesmanship  Class 

Jefferson  High  students  are  gaining  much 
valuable  knowledge  and  practical  experi- 
ence    from     the     downtown     salesmanship 


classes  that  are  conducted  at  the  leading 
business  houses  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Greenwood.  Students  may  learn  the  art 
of  salesmanship  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceive remuneration  for  their  time  given  over 
to  that  work.  Other  high  schools  also  are 
conducting  similar  classes  through  Mrs. 
Greenwood. 


-innnnnnnr- 


1,1  ill  IK   iP 


Military  Training 
Military  training  at  Poly  is  compulsory, 
following  an  announcement  made  by  Prin- 
cipal Dunn.  With  the  institution  of  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  in  the  school,  Mr.  Dunn  feels 
that  it  would  be  a  loss,  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  organization,  if  every  boy 
were  not  present  in  the  ranks. 


95,000  Enrolled 

Instead  of  a  decrease  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  city  schools  since  the  influenza-en- 
forced vacation,  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending has  increased  until  it  now  reaches 
a  total  of  95,000,  with  new  pupils  entering 
daily.  Prior  to  the  enforced  vacation  the 
enrollment  stood  at  87,000. 

New  buildings  are  imperative  at  this 
time.  The  Board  of  Education  has  laid 
out  a  plan  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  a 
half  million  dollars  for  this  purpose,  but  a 
much  greater  sum  than  this  will  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  demands  brought  about 
by  the  large  influx  of  new  pupils. 


A  New  Departure 

Mr.  Vierling  Kersey,  principal  of  the  Poly- 
technic Evening  High  School,  announces  ■ 
the  organization  of  a  class  in  the  strength 
of  materials.  The  opening  of  this  course 
is  looked  forward  to  with  great  hopes  by 
those  interested,  as  it  is  a  venture  in  a  new 
field  of  public  school  work.  This  course 
is  to  be  the  foundation  course  for  structural 
design,  engine  design  and  all  mechanical 
lines. 


L.  A.  Polytechnic  Evening  High  School 

The  Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  Evening 
High  School  is  perhaps  the  only  school  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.  It  offers  courses 
of  every  kind  and  description  to  some  3000 
adults  of  that  city.  There  are'  over  100 
teachers  on  the  faculty  conducting  classes 
for  pupils  averaging  more  than  1500  in 
nightly  attendance. 

The  school  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Vierling  Kersey,  principal.  Mr.  Ker- 
sey, not  yet  30  years  old,  is  a  .good-natured, 
jovial  young  fellow,  always  seeking  to  do 
something  for  the  other  fellow.  He  has 
well  demonstrated  his  ability  as  one  of  the 
foremost  schoolmen  in  the  city  by  his  work 
in  organizing  and  conducting  this  large  in- 
stitution. 


BANK    OP    ITALY 


COMMERCIAL, 

RESOURCES,  OVER  $90,000,000 

OFFICIAL  DEPOSITARY 


SAVINGS,  TRUST 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $7,000,000 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 


SAN   FRANCISCO  HOLLISTER 

SAN    MATEO  LIVERMORE 

BURLINGAME  SANTA  ROSA 

SANTA    CLARA  NAPA 

GILROY  STOCKTON 

FRESNO  - 

LOS  ANGELES      - 


MODESTO 
MERCED 
CHOWCHILLA 
MADERA 


State  Normal  School 
State  Normal  School 


Words 


vitamine       imagist 
lorry  air  hole 

camouflage 
cloverleaf        poilu 
questionnaire 
junior  high  school  brisance 

and  hundreds  more  have  been  added  to 

webster's 
New  International 

DICTIONARY.  For  the  first  time  you  can 
find  authoritative  answers  to  your  questions 
about  all  these  new  terms. 

Facts  are  demanded  as  never  before.  Exact 
information  is  indispensable. 

And  never  before  was  the 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
so  urgently  needed  in  school 
work;  never  before  was  it 
procurable  at  a  price  so  rela- 
tively low. 

Regular  and  India- 
Paper  Editions. 

Also  WEBSTER'S  COLLEGIATE,  Third  Edition. 
A  New  Book.     1248  Pages.     1700  Illustrations. 

Write  for  Specimen  Pages.     Free  to  teachers,  a  new  booklet, 
use  of  the  Dictionary— Games  with  the  Dictionary." 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

irjaannnni 
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The  enrollment  of  the  Polytechnic  Even- 
ing High  School  is  not  a  great  deal  larger 
than  that  of  the  average  Los  Angeles  high 
school,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
principal  has  but  three  hours  daily  within 
which  to  plan,  arrange  and  conduct  his 
work — meeting'  the  demands  of  adult  pupils 
who  know  exactly  what  they  want  and  will 
accept  nothing  but  the  best — and  that  he 
must  attend  to  practically  the  same  amount 
of  routine  work  as  is  expected  of  the  reg- 
ular day  school  principal,  the  magnitude 
of  his  work  can  be  somewhat  appreciated. 

Besides  his  evening  school,  Mr.  Kersey 
is  vice-principal  of  one  of  the  largest  inter- 
mediate high  schools  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
Kersey  is  also  very  active  in  the  profes- 
sional organizations  of  Los  Angeles  city 
schools. 


H.  S.  T.  A. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  High  School 
Teachers'  Association  has  a  membership 
of  850  high  school  teachers  and  principals. 
A  recent  canvass  of  the  high  school  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  country  shows  that 
Los  Angeles  has  the  only  high  school  as- 
sociation publishing  its  own  journal. 

The  H.  S.  T.  A.  has  just  completed  a 
card  index  of  the  Board  of  Education  re- 
ports. The  card  index  and  the  reports 
themselves  will  be  placed  in  the  associa- 
tion offices,  where  they  will  be  accessible 
at  all  times. 


Legislation 

The   Joint    Legislative    Committee,    made 
up  of  the  presidents  and  legislative  commit- 


HAVE 


lioalthv    Qfrnno-      Oculists    and  Physicians  j 
neallliyidirUIIg)    used  Murine  Bye  Remedy  ( 

Beautiful  Eyes 


marry  years  before  it  was  I 
offered  as  a  Domestic  Eye  I 
t  Medicine.    Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
,  Guaranteed  by  tbem  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care.    Try  itii*  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
1  Just  Eye  Comfort.     Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist — accept  no  ' 
1  Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free.  I 
MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago.    Ill,  I 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms    308,    309.   310.   Third    Floor 
Phelan    Building 
Telephone    Kearny    1630  San    Francisco,    Cal. 
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if  the  various  Los  Angeles  teachers' 
organizations,  is  still  hard  at  work  cm  school 

ition.  Frequent  meetings  are  being 
held  at  which  bills  are  being  acted  upon 
either  for  or  against  by  the  committee. 

committee's  representative  is  again 
iii  Sacramento  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of 
Los  Angeles. 

Tractor  Classes 

A    unique   school   course    will   be   started 
on    Februarj    24  to    .March    IS   at   the   Van 
Xnvs    High    School.      Under    the    auspices 
of  the  Slate,  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
Board   of    I  ducation,  a  tractor  school   will 
be  established,  with  instruction  open  to  all 
[•eles  and  adji  lining  coun- 
16  years   old   or  older. 
I  he    first    week's    instruction    will    he    in 
gas  engines;    the  second  week,  in  assemb- 
ling   tractors,   and   the   third    week,   tractor 
.  1  I  operation.     The  instructors  will  be  ex- 
perts employed  by  the  State,  and  all  sorts 
.if  makes  of  tractors   will  lie  used. 

Prospective  students  may  apply  to  Na- 
than F.  Smith,  principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Van  Xuvs. 


Evening  Schools 

Mrs.  Augusta  Saddler  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  new  evening  school  opened 
at  Terminal  Island.  This  school  will  an- 
swer a  great  need  in  the  community,  as  it 
has  long  been  evident  that  an  evening 
school  could  be  operated  to  advantage  here. 

A  new  evening  school  was  recently  open- 
ed at  Hewitt  Street.  Mr.  R.  M.  Cartwright 
was  assigned  as  principal. 


I  os   Angeles  City  is  now  operating  nine- 
teen elementary  evening  schools  with  twelve 
annexes  and  five  evening  high   schools. 
In   connection  with  the  elementary  even- 
i  h.  i  ils   there   are.   in   different   sections 
city,  thirty-five  afternoon  classes  for 
women.     These   classes  are  mostly   for  the 
purpose   of   instructing   the   women   of   for- 
eign  birth   in    English,   dressmaking,   cook- 
ing,   etc.      There    are    also    being    operated 
a     dozen     different     factory    classes. 
These  classes  are  held  in  the  factory  where 
the  women  are  employed. 


THE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION    OF 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

These  are  busy  days  for  the  members  of 
the  Teachers'  Association.  Two  great  prob- 
lems— the  educational  measures  before  the 
Legislature  and  the  all-important  question 
of  an  increase  in  teachers'  salaries — occupy 
the  after-school  hours  of  the  teachers.  It 
i>  only  when  the  stars  come  out  in  the  sky 
that  the)  "call  it  a  day,"  and  go  home 
tn  pick  up  the  threads  at  another  commit- 
tee meeting  i  >ti  the  mi  irn  >v. . 

al  n  eeting  i  if  the  assi  iciation  was 
hell  late  in  February  to  discuss  a  plan  of 
campaign  to  increase  teachers'  salaries,  to 
discuss  legislative  bills,  and  to  receive  the 
repi  Hi  of  the  loan  fund  of  the  teachers'  wel- 
fare cummin 

A  campaign  committee  of  fifty-five,  with 

room    teachers,    high    school    teachers, 

evenin  >1    teacher-,    special    subject 

ntarj    schi  iol   principals, 

has  bi  i  ited  b)    the  president.     This 

committee  has  been  meeting  weekly. 


STANDARDIZING  ON  GREGG  SHORTHAND 


79.859?    Gregg   Shorthand  20.15%  all  other  systems 

Gain  of  Gregg  Shorthand  over  all  other  systems  in   one   year,  20% 

The   dark   areas   of   the  map   show  the   percentage   of  cities    and    towns    in    each    state    whose    high    schools 
teach    Gregg    Shorthand    exclusively;    white    areas    all    other    systems    combined. 
The    status   of   the   five   leading   systems   in    the    high   schools   is    as   follows: 

System    or    Text                                                  Number  of  Cities  Percentage 

GREGG      2652  79.85% 

Benn    Pitman    ' 279  8.40% 

Isaac    Pitman 94  2.83% 

Graham       „ 56  1.68% 

Munson 28  .85% 

34    Miscellaneous    Systems 212  6.39% 

Total 3321  100.00% 

Gregg  Shorthand  -has  been  indorsed  by  exclusive  adoption  by  more  than  79%  of  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion  whose  high   schools   teach   shorthand   because   experience   shows   that   it   is 

EASYTOLEARN  EASY     TO     READ 

EASY     TO     WRITE  SUPERIOR     IN     SPEED 

TEACHABLE 

Gregg  writers  have  been  awarded  speed  certificates  from  the  National  Shorthand  Reporters'  Association 
for  speeds  up  to  268  words  a  minute.  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  writers  of  all  other  systems  have  ever 
equaled  this  speed  in  the  National  or  International  Contests — and  these  have  had  from  two  to  seven  times  the 
experience    of  the    Gregg    writers. 

Send  for  "Commercial  Educational  Statistics"  compiled  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Education    Section,    National    Education    Association — free. 

THE   GREGG   PUBLISHING   COMPANY 

NEW   YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  SAN   FRANCISCO 


An  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Marjorie  Stuart,  Mrs.  K.  E.  Brogan, 
Miss  S.  A.  Corpstein,  Mr.  T.  H.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Drew,  Mr.  A.  P.  Hill  and  Pres- 
ident Altman,  met  with  the  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors— Mr.  Ralph  McLeran,  who  listened 
attentively  to  the  plea  of  the  teachers,  each 
member  of  the  committee  attacking  the 
problem  from  a  different  viewpoint.  Sub- 
committees will  interview  the  Real  Estate 
Board,  the  Labor  Councils,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  other  leading  civic  or- 
ganizations,  to   receive   their   endorsement. 

(  )n  the  eighteenth  of  March,  Mr.  George 
Gallagher,  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, addressed  the  committee,  stating 
that  the  board  had  just  gone  on  record  ad- 
vocating a  twenty-dollar  raise  for  each 
teacher,  and  asking  the  supervisors  to  set 
aside  in  this  year's  budget  the  sum  of  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  President  Gallagher  gave  some 
excellent  advicej  which  will  lead  these  ear- 
liest workers  to  a  victorious  goal. 

To  the  San  Francisco  Council  of  School 
Women  belongs  the  credit  for  taking  the 
initiative  in  the  legislative  work  in  the  San 
Francisco  school  department.  This  council 
lias  had  a  committee  at  work  on  all  edu- 
cational  measures  presented  by  the  legis- 
lators. All  members  of  this  committee  have 
labored  long  and  faithfully,  but  the  work 
of  Mrs.  [.  D.  Ostrom  and  of  Miss  Edith 
Pence   stands   out  pre-eminentlv. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  association,  a  resume 


of  the  bills  was  given  by  Miss  Pence,  and 
a  little  band  of  earnest  workers  were  given 
credentials  as  regularly  appointed  represen- 
tatives of  the  legislative  committee.  This 
committee,  consisting  of  Miss  Edith  Pence 
(chairman),  Mrs.  I.  D.  Ostrom,  Miss  Eliza 
D.  Keith,  Miss  Genevieve  Carroll,  Miss 
Anna  Duffy,  Miss  Ann  P.  Hunt  and  Mr. 
John  A.  Linahan,  will  look  after  the  in- 
terests of  the  association  at  Sacramento. 

The  first  semi-annual  report  of  the  loan 
fund  of  the  association  was  presented  by 
the  chairman,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Kelly. 
Though  it  is  only  a  few  short  months  since 
this  fund  was  launched,  two  loans  have  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  fund. 

1.  To  allow  the  guardian  of  a  teacher 
who  has  been  declared  mentally  incompe- 
tent to  pay  into  the  State  fund  an  amount  , 
sufficient  to  allow  that  teacher  to  be  placed 
on  the  list  of  annuitants.  More  than  half 
of  this  sum  has  already  been  returned  and 
credited  to  the  fund. 

2.  To  help  to  defray  the  funeral  ex- 
penses of  a  teacher  who  has  recently  pass- 
ed away. 

Each  member  of  the  association  has  been 
asked  to  contribute  the  sum  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  term,  to  place  this  revolving  fund 
on  a  firm  financial  basis. 

Thus,  the  work  so  simply  begun  will 
broaden  out  and  the  little  seed  planted  in 
tender  memory  of  E.  Alma  Duffy  will  blos- 
som and  flourish,  and  under  its  spreading 
branches  the  teacher  in  distress  may  come 
for  shelter.  Francis  A.  C.  Mooney, 

Secretary. 
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AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY  announces  another  new  genuine   Webster  just  from  the  press — 

Webster's  New  Handy  Dictionary 

It  is  the  work  of  the  same  editors  who  produced  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  the  recognized 
standard  of  authority  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  reprint.  It  is  a  new  selection 
based  on  the  need  and  usages  of  the  present  day.  The  vocabulary  is  ample  and  up  to  date,  with  definitions 
carefully  adopted  to  school  use,  as  witness  the  presentation  of  Soviet,  Bolshevik,  Bolsheviki,  camouflage,  etc. 
A  number  of  features  not  in  any  other  small  dictionary  are  added,  among  them  a  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  It 
is   pocket   size;   of   strong,   attractive   binding   and   clear,  easily  read  type. 


Other  bran  new  supplementary  publications : 


ALICE'S   ADVENTURES   IN   WONDERLAND 
HAPPY  TALES  FOR  STORY  TIME       - 


LEWIS    CARROLL 
E.  L.  &  A.   M.  SKINNER 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


330  East  22nd  Street, 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


Chicago,  Illinois 

ATLANTA 


BOSTON 
Represented   by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121  Second  St.,  San  Francisco  252  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Hon.  Will  C.  Wood  was  elected  the  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Council  of  Superin- 
tendents at  the  recent  Chicaso  meeting. 


The  New  Mexico  Legislature  has  passed 
a  free  textbook  law. 


Superintendent  Raymond  Cree  of  River- 
side County  has  resigned  to  accept  work 
for  the  Government  overseas.  Mr.  Ira  C. 
Landis  of  Riverside  has  been  appointed  to 
take  Mr.  Cree's  place. 

Mr.  Landis  is  a  university-trained  man 
with  sixteen  years'  experience  in  the  high 
schools  and  grammar  schools  of  Indiana 
and  California.  He  has  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful principal  in  the  West  Riverside, 
Corona  and  Riverside  city  schools  of  this 
county,  resigning  from  one  of  the  largest 
schools  of  Riverside  City  to  accept  the 
position  as  superintendent  of  Riverside 
County. 


Superintendent  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth 
of  Kern  County  held  his  institute  on  Feb- 
ruary 19  to  21.  He  had  a  fine  list  of  in- 
structors and  a  carefully  arranged  program. 
The  following  were  the  principal  speakers  : 

Dr.  F.  F.  Nalder,  University  of  California. 

Mr.  Mark  Keppel,  superintendent  of  Los 
Angeles  county  schools. 

Miss  Caroline  Swope,  Riverside. 

Mr.  Jerome  O.  Cross,  superintendent  of 
Fresno  city  schools. 

Mr.  Jay  B.  Nash,  assistant  supervisor  of 
physical  education,  California. 

Miss  Winifred  Van  Hagen,  assistant  su- 
perintendent physical  education,  California. 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Cloud,  superintendent  San 
Mateo  county  schools. 

Mr.  John  C.  Manning,  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  Paul  Van  der  Eike,  Bakersfield. 


NEW  BOOKS 


The  Kendall  Readers 

By  CALVIN  N.  KENDALL 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

The  material  in  these  books  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate,  selective  process,  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  by  an  educator  .of  recognized  ability,  whose  expe- 
rience is  national  in  character.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  arrange- 
ment and  graduation,  to  grouping  and  comparing,  to  drill  and  review,  and  to 
phonetics. 

Watson  and  White's  Modern  Arithmetic 

This  series  makes  available  for  every  school  the  best  methods  and  material  for 
the  study  of  Modern  Arithmetic.     It  challenges  comparison  with  respect  to 

1.  Thoroughness   in    Fundamentals.  3.     Simplification  of  Processes. 

2.  Choice  of  Applications.  4.     Problems  from  Real  Life. 

5.     Continuity  of  Plan. 

D.  C.  HEATH    &    COMPANY,  Publishers 


565   MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
CHICAGO 


TPX1  \  rUpDC  Try   the   "Bureau   for   Specialists."      Registers    College    Graduates    ex- 

*■  MliiW'IM.mliMM.&  clusively    (vocational    teachers   excepted).     No  grade  school  positions. 

¥*7  *    ]\T  rmi  ■p  T|  Fills   the    better   places  only.      Covers    all    States.      Write    for    details. 

WW  i\  l\    1    tU  Specialists'  Educational  Bureau,    1S04   S.    Grand   P 


Ave.,    St.    Louis,    Mo. 


A  1K/m«+    TEACHERS' 
Albert    AGENCY 

(^^o^^bbhbhi      Thirty -fourth     Year 

NEW    YORK 437   Fifth  Avenue 

DENVER Symes  Building 

SPOKANE Peyton  Building 

ADDRESS  ANY  OFFICE 


25   E.   Jackson   Blvd..   Chicago 

Our  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Busi- 
ness" with  timely  chapters  on  Peace 
Salaries,  Prospects,  Critical  Letters 
of      Application,      etc.,      sent      FREE. 
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Bids  Wanted 

by 

Public  Schools 


News  Notes  of  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 


publication   will  be  promptly  made  in   this  col- 
umn of  .ill   bids  furnished  by   country   school  super- 
intend.m-    and    others    interested;     and    special    at- 
n    of   nil    advertisers    will    be   directed    to    the 
items.     Lctti  rs  regarding  this  column  should  he  ad- 
VI  G<    em,    Associate   Manag- 
1  I       niiiner      Bld^r..     San      Fran- 

1021 . 


■    prepared   for  $15,000  grade  school 
at    i  Hive,    '  irangi     I  ounty,    by    Architects    E.    R. 
and    I'.   R.   Schaefer,   Los  Angeles. 


Bids   For  buying  bonds  of  $3,015,000  will  be  re- 
ceived  until    May   12  by   San    Francisco   Board   of 
Supervisors.     Money  will  lie  spent  for  new  build- 
id   equipment   of  school   department. 


Special  election  to  vote  some  $2,500,000  for  new 
school  buildings  tor  city  of  Berkeley  will  be  held 
on  .March  29.  Two  new  high  school  buildings 
complete  with  latest  equipment  and  three  grade 
schools  witli  all  modern  appliances  are  included 
in   the  program. 


Architect    J.    M.    Saffell,    Bakersfield,    has    been 
awarded   contract   to   prepare   plans   for   a  $60,000 
school  building,   including  auditorium,   with  latest 
g   arrangements,  at   Wasso,  Cal. 


Architects   Glass  &   Butner,  of  Fresno  and   San 

isco,    are    preparing    confidential    plans    for 

school    buildings    of   a    special    nature    for    boards 

in    various    parts    of    the    State.      This    firm    makes 

ilty  of  planning  school   buildings   for  inte- 

ities   and    towns. 


Bids  for  immediate  construction  and.  equip- 
ment of  San  Francisco  schools,  amounting  to 
some  $1,059,000,  are  being  asked  by  President 
Geo.  E.  Gallagher,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board 
ol  Education.  All  the  equipment  will  be  of  only 
the   most   modern    type. 


are   wanted    for  $8,000   school   building  at 
i      nd,  Cal. 


A  Liberty  High  School  building,  and  equip- 
ment, for  Brentwood,  Cal.,  was  authorized  by 
liming  vote  on  March  3.  Plans  are  want- 
ed immediately  for  building  and  equipment.  Ad- 
dress "(  lerk  of  Hoard  of  Trustees,  High 
School.    Brentwood." 


A    mechanical  arts   building  to   cost   $10,000  has 
been   authorized  for  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Cal 


\  special  appropriation  of  $25,000  has  been 
'.■.ted  for  the  grammar  school,  with  auditorium, 
at     I!  raw  ley.    Cal. 


A  moving-picture  machine  and  a  lantern  are 
in  be  bough!  at  once  for  the  Reedley,  Cal.,  High 
School  "district"  Also  appropriate  slides  and 
films.     The  equipment   will   be  placed  on   one  of 

the    »cl I  auto  trailers  to  be  moved  from  school 

>ol    in    the   district       "Secretary  of   Reedley 
High        ho  i|      !    tricl    Trustees"  has  details. 


been      let      lor     a     $211,11110      High 

at     llilmar.    live    miles    south    of 

ill      ■  ii  pmenl    bub    are    now    wanted 

1  i    1 1  •  ool  Trustees," 

at     llilm.tr. 


Louis     I  lalversen,      Eureka,     t  !al.,     has     been 
$27,500    unit    o      v\  in   liip 

Local   board    lucation    in 

iment. 


h  School     rt     ei      lia   <    ai  - 
m  i         i  Li       '   r  eli  , 

0  buildin  -      I  ull  equipment 


GLASS    &    BUTNER 
.     .     .     Architects     .     .     . 
School    Work     a    Specialty 
Mills  Bldg. — San  Francisco   and   Fresno — Cory   Bldg. 

March    17th,    1919. 

Chauncey    M'Govern,    Esq., 

Assoc.  Manag.   Editor, 

Western    Journal    of    EDUCATION, 

Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

Dear   Sir:— 

The   trial   advertisement    which   we   inserted  in  your  last  issue  brought  us  many 
letters    of    enquiry    from    school    authorities. 

We    advertised    becasue    the    American    Institute    of    Architects    advised    us    it 
would   be   ethical;   and  we   are   surprised  at  the  good   results. 

Enclosed    is    contract   for   renewal    of  the    advertisement    for    the    balance    of 
1919.     And  if  the  enquiries  keep  up,  we  will   increase   the    space. 

Respectfully  yours, 

GLASS  &  BUTNER. 
EWG/g 


PIONEER  ROOFING 
COVERS  CALIFORNIA 


For    fine    residences,    bungalows,    apartments,    flats,    hotels,    roof    gardens,    balcony 
decks,    office   buildings,    railroad    depots,    warehouses,    factories,    barns,    sheds,    silos. 

Made  by  PIONEER  PAPER  CO.    Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 

A  SPECIALTY   OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


Blackboards,   chairs;  desks,  etc.,  are  wanted  by  An   election   to  vote  $3,000,000  for   new   school 

San  Mateo  city  school  board.     City  Superintend-       buildings   and    equipment   is   being    called   for   by 
ent  Hall  has  the  details.  Berkeley,    California,   authorities. 


Manual  training  equipment,  domestic  science 
and  art  supplies,  janitor  and  other  supplies  are 
wanted  by  the  Ontario,  Cal.,  Board  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Trustees,  of  which  E.  A.  Magill 
is   clerk. 


To  replace  school  and  equipment  destroyed  by 
fire,  $185,C00  is  being  voted  by  people  of  School 
Beach,   Los   Angeles. 


Tulare  will  vote  in  April  on  bond  issue  for 
$150,000  for  two  new  school  buildings  and  au- 
ditorium. 


Willows,  Cal.,  has  voted  $20,000  for  a  new 
school.  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Chaney,  county  super- 
intendent of  schools,   has   details. 


A  manual  training  and  domestic  science  build- 
ing for  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  are 
being  planned.  Will  include  new  equipment  of 
all   kinds   in   these   branches. 


Plans  are  wanted  for  new  school  building  by 
Santa  Maria,  Cal.,  board  of  education;  Joseph 
Tognetti,   clerk   of  the   board. 


Firms  handling  building  supplies  should  get  in 
touch  with  Architect  Ernest  J.  Kump,  of  Fresno, 
who  has  been  awarded  contracts  for  a  $40,000 
high  school  building  at  Tranquility,  and  for  sev- 
eral minor  school  buildings  in  towns  near  Fresno. 


Mrs.  Blanche  T.  Reynolds,  superintend- 
ent of  Ventura  County,  recently  addressed 
the  teachers  and  citizens  of  Oxnard  on  co- 
operation of  teacher,  parent  and  child. 


A  $15,000  school  building  for  Olive,  near  Ana- 
heim, has  just  been  appropriated.  School  trus- 
tees at  Olive,  Cal.,  have  the  details. 


A   $40,000   gymnasium   has   been   voted   for    the 
Madera    High   School. 


The  Oakland  Technical  High  School  has 
started  a  course  in  banking  under  direction 
of  H.  E.  Cox,  formerly  bank  examiner  for 
the   Oakland  district. 


A  new  dormitory  building,  to  cost  $10,000,  is 
to  be  erected  for  the  George  Junior  Republic 
School,  five  miles  from  Pomona.  Managing  Di- 
rector C.  M.  Davis  has  the  plans. 


Miss  Nora  Walstead,  the  State  normal 
field  supervisor,  will  spend  some  time  in 
rural  school  work  in  Sacramento  the  cur- 
rent month. 


Contract  for  a  $100,000  school  building  at  East 
Seventh  and  Wilson  streets,  Los  Angeles,  will 
be   awarded   soon.     Allison   and   Allison   are   the 

architects. 


\  gymnasium  will  be  added  to  the  Madera 
High  School.  Architects  Schwartz  &  Schwartz, 
■  if    Fresno,   have   the  plans. 


Captain  Allison  Ware  is  back  in  Chico. 
He  has  recently  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  from  the  Stanford  Estate.  His  name 
has  been  proposed  as  a  school  trustee  of 
Chico. 


Superintendent  G.  B.  Albee,  of  Eureka,  Cal.,  is 
asking  fur  bids  for  a  two-story  concrete  school 
building  in  that  town.  Architect  Newton  Acker- 
man,   of   Eureka,  drew  the  plans. 


Superintendent  A.  G.  Elmore  of  Stanis- 
laus County  wrote  U  fine  article  for  the 
Modesto  News  for  more  money  for  elemen- 
tary schools. 
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ASSISTING  CALIFORNIA  WRITERS 

All  writers  living  in  or  visiting  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Montara-by-the-Ocean  are  cordially 
invited  to  call  at  Suite  819,  Hearst-Exam- 
iner Building,  the  San  Francisco  offices  of 
Chauncey  M'Govern,  secretary-manager  of 
the  Beaux-Arts  Country  Club,  or  at  the 
club's  headquarters  in  the  Montara  Literary 
Colony,  and  inspect  the  "library  of  books 
for  writers,"  published  by  the  Home  Cor- 
respondence Schools,  complete  sets  of  which 
will  be  found  at  both  of  the  offices  of  the. 
Beaux-Arts  Country  Club. 

Any  writer  living  in  California  and  send- 
ing MSS.  back  for  Eastern  editors  to  peruse, 
and  send  back  with  a  neat  little  "rejection'' 
slip,  would  save  no  end  of  money  in  post- 
age, to  say  nothing  of  the  money  saved  in 
retyping  MSS.  that  have  "gone  out"  (and 
back)  too  many  times  to  suit  the  writer,  as 
well  as  save  no  end  of  disappointment 
which  could  easily  have  been  avoided,  were 
he  or  she  to  get  a  copy  of  the  latest  book 
by  the  H.  C.  S.  people,  entitled  "Where  and 
How  to  Sell  MSS."  Measured  by  the  mon- 
ey, time  and  feelings  which  a  writer  would 
save  owning  such  a  book,  the  price  of  $2.50 
is  about  one  thousand  times  too  small.  This 
volume  is  one  of  the  many  H.  C.  S.  books 
which  any  writer  may  inspect  free  of  charge 
at  the  offices  of  Chauncey  M'Govern,  mem- 
bership in  the  Beaux-Arts  Literary  Colony 
not  being  a  requisite  for  any  writer  to  avail 
himself  of  the  privilege. 


THE  LANGUAGE  TEACHER'S  CREED 

I  believe  that  self-expression  rightly  ex- 
ercised is  the  greatest  educative  force  in 
existence.  I  believe  that  language  work, 
to  be  effective,  must  be  constructive  and 
creative.  I  believe  that  every  normal  child 
has  latent  literary  ability ;  that  it  is  my 
privilege  to  lead  him  in  expressing  his 
thoughts  and  feelings,  in  making  word  pic- 
tures of  the  fields  and  woods  and  winding 
streams,  in  telling  stories  that  reflect  truly 


MANUSCRIPTS    TYPEWRITTEN 

by   experienced    pains-taking   authors'    typists 
one    carbon    included.      1st    1000    words,    $1.00;    suc- 
ceeding  1000's,   75c 

Chauncey  M'Govern  S   a   n        Francisco 
Literary    Bureau  Hearst's   Examiner  bldg.,819 


BERGER  &  CARTER  COMPANY 

Owners  of  PACIFIC  TOOL  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fremont  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 

Wholesale    Jobbers    and    Distributers 

Machine  Tools,  Shop  Equipment, 
Supplies 

FOR    MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOLS 


Bar  Iron  and  Steel 

General   Offices  and  Warehouses 

Seventeenth  and  Mississippi  Streets 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalog    AA-18    Sent    Free    on   Application 


Playground 

and 

Gymnasium 

Apparatus 

STEEL 

LOCKERS 

Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

4C2  Rialto  Building 

San  Francisco 

Catalogs  on  Request 

Keeps  Your  Blueprints 
Filed  and  Indexed 

A     thousand      equip- 
ments    or     drawings 


®x 


REaUB.PAT.OFF. 


can  be  filed  in  the 
"Y  and  E"  Mammoth 
Vertical  File,  all  indexed,  too,  so  any 
one  can  be  located  in  an  instant. 
Closed,  it  takes  only  square  foot  of 
floor  space.  Open,  as  shown  above, 
it's  a  handy  reference  or  drawing 
table. 

This  file  is  widely  used  in  schools 
and  colleges  for  training  classes. 
Write  for  further  information  and 
prices. 

YAWMAN  AND  ERBE  MFG.  CO. 

132-140    SUTTER    STREET 

San   Francisco,   Calif. 

Phone:  Douglas  2357 


the  life  around  him,  all  for  the  inspiration 
and  uplift  of  himself  and  others.  I  believe 
that  language  growth  comes  from  within; 
that  my  duties  as  language  teacher  largely 
consist  in  finding  the  thing  the  individual 
child  has  to  talk  about,  giving  him  a 
chance  to  tell  it,  and  helping  him  to  ex- 
press it  well.  These  things  must  I  con- 
stantly keep  in  mind,  if  my  influence  as  a 
language  teacher  is  to  be  an  active  force 
in  bringing  about  spontaneous  original  and 
vitalized  self-expression. 

— Selected. 


Rucker  Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677    Mission   Street,  San  Francisco 


BEST  GRADE 
EQUIPMENT    FOR   SCHOOLS 


GLOBES 

Maps,  Charts  and  Supplies 
BEAVER  BLACK  AND   GREEN 

BOARD 

If   your   copy    of   our   New    Catalogue    has 
not  reached  you,  write  for  it 

ADDRESS 

"SCHOOL     DEPARTMENT" 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  WORK 

GLASS  &  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 

Maintain    the    following    departments    in  connection    with    all    forms    of   building 
operations : 

1=ARCHITECTURAL     DESIGNING.     . 
2=INTERIOR      DESIGNING    and    DECORATING. 
3=STRUCTURAL     ENGINEERING. 
4=ELECTRICAL  AND  HEATING  ENGINEERING. 


Cory  Building 
FRESNO 

Telephone  Fresno  3798 


Mills  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel   Kearny    120 


Correspondence    regarding    new    schools  and     alterations     invited     from     school 
—boards    and    city    and    county    school    superintendents. 
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THE  ADOPTION  OF  ARITHMETICS 
of  California  are  very 
much  interested  at  this  time  in  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  series  of  arithmetics.  The 
present  1 ks  are  so  inadequate  that  thou- 
sands of  Robbins  1300  Practical  Problems, 
a  supplement  l>>  the  State  books,  have  been 
sold.  Committee's  have  been  appointed  in 
I  os  Vngeles,  Oakland,  Alameda  and  other 
cities  to  stud)  the  problem  of  elementary 
mathematics. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  re- 
ceived  hid-,  from  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co., 
Kami.  McXally  Co.,  Atkinson.  Mentzker 
&  t'o..  McClymonds  &  Jones,  Horace  Re- 
The  impression  is  general  that  the 
children  should  have  a  book  that  pro- 
vides  drill  work  and  practical  problems, 
and  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  ol 
arithmetic  laid  down  by  the  international 
committee,  on  the  teaching'  of  mathematics. 
The  Silver,  Burdett  Arithmetics,  by  Phil- 
lips  and     \nderson,    meet   these   conditions. 

These    I ks    have    a    national    reputation. 

They  are  used  successfully  in  Indiana  and 
Arizona  as  regular  State  texts,  and  in  other 
States  and  cities. 

The  grading  is  done  with  unusual  care. 
It  is  evident  that  Professor  Phillips  and 
Professor  Anderson  have  had  practical  ex- 
perience with  grade  work  and  have  avoid- 
ed psychology  of  numbers  when  not  based 
on  actual  school-room  work.  The  Silver,' 
Burdett  Arithmetics  have  well  graded  drill 
exercises,  practical  problems  instead  of 
theoretical  and  difficult  exercises,  and 
model  solutions  to  acquaint  pupils  with 
correct  forms,  and  to  induce  habits  of 
neatness  and  order.  .Madera,  Fresno  and 
many  other  counties  are  using  the  Silver, 
Burdett  Arithmetics  with  unusually  satis- 
factory   results. 

W.  C  Hartranft.  who  is  the  Pacific 
Coast  representative  of  Silver,  liurdett  & 
Co.,  maintains  a  large  office  and  field  force 
in  California,  and  is  unusually  effective  in 
his  methods  of  bringing  the.  merit  of  his 
books  to  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
boards   of   education. 


BIG   Y.   M.  C.  A.   ORDER  FOR 
OVERSEAS 

I  he  Gregg  Publishing'  Company  informs 
lis  that  they  recently  made  shipment  of 
16,000  shorthand  books  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
in  Paris,  in  addition  to  a  previous  ship- 
ment  of  2,500  books. 

This  is  probably  the  largest  order  for 
shorthand  books  ever  received,  and  is  evi- 
dence of  the  popularity  of  shorthand  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  overseas  course. 


Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Adams  of  the  Potter 
School,  San  Francisco,  will  give  a  course 
of  lectures  to  the  Teachers'  Summer  Ses- 
sion. University  of  California,  on  "The 
Problems  of  Teaching."  Miss  Adams  is  an 
experii  i  I  eacher  of  teachers,  holding 
her  M.  \.  from  Teachers'  College,  Colum- 
bia University. 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL   ANTHEM 

"America,   My   Country,"  born   in   Congre"   on 
i     -  i  l. 'i  ed  :   helped    to   bring    on 
the  war:  sustained  our  spirit   for  victory   during 
ir;  will  hcli'  to  prevent  future  war-.    Great- 
est poem  ami  song  in  class  only  with  the  Marseil- 
laise    Hymn.       School       ill     States     have 

adopted  it.    Sung  from  coast  to  coast  and  in  France. 

may    have    octavo     sample    school 

■   for   n\o  3-cent   stamps. 

in    every   vocal   ami    i  iial   ar- 

nent.      Let  boy    ami    girl    learn    this 


SUMMER  SCHOOL    OPENS 


JUNE  3,  1919 


VALPiRAISb'  UNIVERSITY: 


VALPARAISO 


INDIANA 


Old  College  Building 

l„_  was  founded  September  16,  1873,  with  the 
!\y  idea  of  giving  to  every  person  the  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  a  thorough,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within  his 
reach.  That  such  an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  each  year,  since  the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 


The  Stammer  SAoo! 

is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States-  The  Summer  _  Term  will 
open  June  3.  1919,and  will  continue 
twelve  weeks.  During  this  term 
the  University  will  offer  an  ex- 
ceptional list  of  Bubjects  from 
which  students  may  select  their 
work.  There  will  be  beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  and  re- 
view work  in  the  following 

Depairtaeolts 

Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Commerce,  Phonography  &  Type- 
writing, Review  for  Teachers,  Edu- 
cation, Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Public 
Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Pharmacy,  Law, 
and  Dentistry. 


ity  to  combine  work  in  the  regular 
departments  with  such  review 
work  as  they  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the 
year.  Many  enter  for  review  work 
only^  Others  by  attending  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter to  take  up  special  subjects. 


will  find  an  exceptional  opportun- 


The  University  is  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  accommodat- 
ing 600  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  preparing  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  certificates.  Special  op- 
portunities are  offered  teachers  for 
doing  this  work  under  specialists, 
as  instructors. 


THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  $20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
Board  with  Furnished  Room,  $55  per  quarter. 

Address  REGISTRAR,  VALPARAISO,  IND. 
47th  Year  Will  Open. September  16,  1919 


SP 


ser 

act 


great  masterpiece  for  daily  use  and  for  patriotic 
occasions. 

AMERICA,    MY    COUNTRY    ASSN., 

Red   Wing,   Minn. 


To  encourage  the  coming  to  Montara,  for 
settling  here  in  the  Literary  Colony,  of 
hundreds  of  artists,  musicians,  writers, 
teachers  and  other  "temperamental"  peo- 
ple, a  colonization  company,  headed  by 
Chauncey  M'Govern,  the  publicity  expert, 
of  the  Hearst-Examiner  Building,  San 
Francisco,  has  taken  an  option  on  all  of  the 
unsold  lots  in  the  townsite  of  Montara, 
owned  by  the  Montara  Development  Com- 
pany. 

And  in  order  that  members  of  the  Lit- 
erary Colony  may  have  a  cozy  meeting- 
place  and  sleeping-quarters  until  they  erect 
bungalows  of  their  own,  Mr.  M'Govern  is 
raising  funds  with  which  to  buy  a  well- 
known  building. in  the  Colony,  already  fully 
furnished  and  ready  to  house  the  Colonists. 
Fuller  details  will  be  furnished  readers  in 
the  next  issue. 

Meanwhile  residents  of  Montara  and  Far- 
allone  with  houses  to  rent  furnished  and 
willi  furnished  rooms  to  rent,  are  being  list- 
ed by  the  Beaux-Arts  Country  Club  at  its 
'•flices  in  Suite  819  Hearst-Examiner  Build- 
ing,  San  Francisco. 


lot  of  things  besides  readin',  writin',  'rith- 
metic  and  their  ramifications.  She  will  not 
know  that  she  is  being  examined,  but  at  an 
initial  interview  the  examiner  will  be  tak- 
ing notes  on  her  personality,  disposition, 
dress,  use  of  English,  voice,  manner,  etc. 
These  are  the  adjectives  under  which  she 
will  be  checked  off: 

Personality — Attractive,  repellent,  nega- 
tive, sympathetic,  magnetic,  apathetic,  sen- 
sible, dignified,  ordinary. 

Disposition — Amiable,  critical,  optimistic, 
pessimistic,  dictatorial. 

Dress — Good  taste,  ultra-fashonable,  neat, 
poor  taste,  out  of  date. 

Use  of  English — Cultivated,  crude,  sim- 
ple, slangy,  limited,  inadequate. 

Voice  —  Agreeable,  well  placed,  sharp, 
harsh,  highly  pitched. 

General  impression — Excellent,  good,  fair, 
poor. — Stockton  Record. 


p 


Teacher's  Personality   Counts 
The    State    Board    of    Education    desires 
that   in    future  an   applicant  for  a   teacher's 
certificate   shall   pass   an   examination   in   a 


E.  Morris  Cox,  who  attended  the  N.  E. 
A.  last  month  in  Chicago,  says: 

"Everywhere  California  is  looked  to  as 
a  leader  in  education.  In  a  recent  bulletin 
issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation, California  is  shown  to  completely 
outrank  all  other  States  in  high  school  en- 
rollment, second  among  the  States  in  school 
expenditures  per  capita  of  population  and 
third  in  the  amount  of  money  expended  per 
pupil.  California  also  ranks  first  in  the  val- 
ue of  school  property  and  first  in  the  aver- 
age salaries  paid  to  teachers." 


H 


VECIALISTS' 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Teachers  Wanted.  College  Graduates  only,  except  in 
vocational  field.  No  grade  school  positions.  Fill  the 
better    places    only.      All    States.      Get    details. 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NOTES 


Miss  Jennie  Malaley,  superintendent  of 
Yuba  County,  has  been  holding  a  series  of 
successful  local  institutions  at  Wheatland, 
Hamilton  and  other  places  in  the  county. 
Miss  Van  Hagen,  of  the  physical  education 
department  of  the  State,  was  the  principal 
speaker. 


The  Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  teach  women  how  to  care  for 
and  repair  automobiles.  This  department 
is  in  charge  of  E.  S.  Carniglia. 


The  Mill  Valley  Record  has  been  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  articles  on  vocational  ed- 
ucation. The  high  school  has  excellent  vo- 
cational courses  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
bill. 


The  Fresno  State  Normal  School  has  in- 
augurated a  new  extension  department.  Ex- 
"Superintendent  Lindsay  is  manager  of  the 
^extension  course. 


On  February  19  the  Mercury-Herald  of 
San  Jose  published  a  very  carefully  written 
article  by  C.  D.  Harvey  based  on  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  It 
gives  facts  and  figures  of  the  inequality  of 
service  and  pay  of  the  various  educational 
activities  of  the  State. 


The  newly  organized  High  School  at 
Hamilton,  Glenn  County,  has  introduced 
several  novel  features  in  its  policy. 

One  of  these  is  a  community  civics  class 
in  which  the  pupils  stud}'  vocations,  cur- 
rent events  parliamentary  law,  public  speak- 
ing, civics  and  every-day  economics. 

The  laboratory  exercises  consist  of  the 
general  repair  and  janitor  work  at  the 
school. 

The  school  board,  to  show  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  done,  will  take  the 
whole  class  on  a  trip  to  Davis,  Berkeley, 
Oakland,  San  Francisco  and  Sacramento, 
where  places  of  interest  and  educational 
value  will  be  visited. 

The  last  week  of  school  in  June  is  to  be 
spent  camping  out  in  the  mountains,  under 
a  strictly  organized  regime,  based  upon 
the  year's  study. 


F.  Schraidt  of  Oakland,  the  author  of  the 
well-known  and  teachab' »  book,  Schraidt's 
Geometrical  Drawing",  i  ■;  now  teaching'  in 
the  Biggs  High  School. 


The  Fresno  County  Teachers  of  History 
held  a  conference  in  Fresno  on  March  3rd. 
The  special  subject  was  history. 


Ada  Jordan  Pray  of  Oroville  has  been 
secured  as  one  of  the  instructors  in  musi.' 
for  the  Huntington  Lake  Summer  School, 
under  direction  of  the  Fresno  State  Normal. 
Mrs.  Pray  is  an  accomplished  musician.  Her 
latest  achievement  is  the  composition  of  the 
music  for  Joyce  Kilmer's  beautiful  poem, 
"The  Trees." 


The  council  of  education,  Southern  sec- 
tion of  California  Teachers'  Association, 
held  their  regular  meeting  Saturday  after- 
noon, February  IS,  in  the  hall  of  records, 
Los  Angeles,  and  elected  the  following  of- 
ficers for  the  coming  year :  President,  Su- 
perintendent Rice  of  Hermosa;  vice-presi- 
dent, Superintendent  Bush  of  South  Pasa- 


dena ;  secretary,  Miss  Hunt  of  Santa  Mon- 
ica; treasurer,  Mr.  Harvey  of  Los  Angeles. 
Mark  Keppel  gave  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
posed educational  legislation.  About  three 
hundred  bills  were   reviewed. 


BEST  IN    1835 


Prof.  Alfred  S.  Redfern  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Fullerton  Union  High 
School,  a  position  that  had  been  vacant 
since  Prof.  Plummer  was  advanced  to  the 
supervising  principalship  last  October,  when 
E.  W.  Hauck,  then  supervising  principal, 
entered  the  service. 


Mrs.  Nellie  Parmer  has  resigned  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  school  at  Meridian.  No 
one  has  been  secured  to  take  her  place. 


Mrs.  Estelle  Greathead,  registrar  at  the 
State  Normal  at  San  Jose,  has  received  a 
large  number  of  requests  for  school  teach> 
ers  during  the  month  of  February.  The 
demand  for  .teachers  in  rural  schools  in  Cal- 
ifornia is  especially  great,  this  fact  shown 
by  the  requests  from  small  towns  all  over 
the  State.  Two  telegrams  were  received 
from  Oregon  during  the  past  week  in  which 
the  Normal  was  asked  to  supply  teachers 
for  vacancies. 


Do  you  want  to  go  to  Honolulu?  Write 
to  Henry  W.  Kinney,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Hawaii.  He  wants 
teachers. 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors    for    The    United   Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Moise-Klinkner  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


-THEAMERICAN- CRAYON- CO 

ESTABL!  SH  ED   ■      183  5 

S  ANDUS  K.Y  ■  ■  OHIO 
W  A  LTH  A  M  ■  •  MASS- 
MADE    ■    IN    ■  U  '  S  -A" 


Tmcr^ARKi 


BEST  IN    1918 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,  Dyeing,  Shampooing,  Electric  and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and  Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    hv    Annnintment 


CLARK 


TEACHERST-\ 
AGENCY 


YOU  JOIN  PERMANENTLY  FOR  ONE  FEE— ALL  7  OFFICES 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Cham,  of  Com.  Bldg. 
Paul  S.  Filer 

New  York 

Flatiron  Bldg. 
E.  L.  Gregg 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hill 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Exchg.  Bank  Bldg. 
Dr.T.Morey  Hodgmaii 


Baltimore 

Munsey  Bldg. 
H.  E.  Smith 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Temple  Court  Bldg. 
E.  E.  Black 


B.  F.  CLARK 
Founder — 29th  Year 


CHICAGO,   Steinway  Hall 
B.  F.  Clark     Ma|.  H.  O.  Bareelt      C.  E.  Lutton  (Music) 

"SHORT  UNDERSTANDABLE  CONTRACT" 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

University,   Normal   and   High   School   references    on   request. 

School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone   at  our  expense,  if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers,  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll.     No  fee. 
Established   1888  by  C.   C.   Boynton.     Longest,     largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles         Berkeley,  2117  Center  St.       717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones :  Broadway  1619 ;  Home-A-1840  Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in   the   skilful    use   of    Nature's    great    remedial   agencies,    and   let   them   plan    and   worry   for  you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam, .  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley,  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  ;n  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let    us    send    you    an    illustrated    booklet    which    will    tell    you    all    about    it,      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel 
Turpin 

Convenient  to 
Everything 


Powell  at  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

;  i  i 

4.    5    and    6   Wright    Building,    2161    Shattuck    Av  nue 
LOS    AX'.i  i. 

516    Security    Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE   AND   EFFICIENT 

Endorsed   by  itendents 

Registration  free — Rood  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OT1 
Boston.    New   York.    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 
Memphis.    Chicago,    Denver,    Portland 


SAN   FRANCISCO   BOARD   OF 
EDUCATION 

Just  Adopted 

Clippinger's 
Written  and  Spoken  English 

Book  Two 
For  Use  in  All  High  Schools 


Also  purchased   the   following   of 
our  publications: 

ETHICS  OF  SUCCESS,  Books  One, 
Ttvo    and    Three — 

A  Series  of  books  that  are  helpful  in  the 
.  teaching  of  history,   biography   and   char; 

acter  building. 

SOCIALIZING  THE  CHILD  (Dynes) 
This  has  been  made  the  basis  of  study  in 
teaching    history    in    the    primary    grades. 

LEST  WE  FORGET  (Thompson  and 
Bigrvood) — 

Stories   of  the    World   War    for   seventh 

and  eighth  grades. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565  Market  Street  San  Francisco 

W.  G.  Hartranft,   Pacific  Coast  Manager 


BETTER  DESKS 
for  less  money 

The  new  sanitary  pupil's 
desk  is  built  of  solid  rock 
maple.  No  squeaks,  does 
not  rack  apart  —  sanitary, 
easily  cleaned  and  retains 
high   polish. 

The  only  desk  on  the  market 
guaranteed  for  20  years. 

Write   for   prices 

STEWART 

SCHOOL    SUPPLY   CO. 

Drawer  205,  Stockton,  Cal. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


SL 


SANITARY     DRINKING     FOUNTAINS 

No  louder  or  more  popular  demand  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  people  than  the  one  that  they  and  their 
children  should  have  clean,  pure  water  to  drink. 
Sanitary  drinking  fountains,  inexpensive  and  effi- 
cient,   have   solved    this    problem. 

Over  half  the  states  in  the  Union  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  the  common  drinking  cup  in 
schools,  considering  this  advisable  in  order  to  better 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  school   children. 

Our  Drinking  Fountain  Catalog  will  be  of  interest 
to   you.      Write   us   for   a    copy. 

C.   F.   WEBER   &   CO.,   Sole   Distributors 

San  Francisco.  985  Market  St. 

Reno,  Nev.,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  School  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St-,  Portland,  Ore. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm. 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,  San   Mateo,    Cal.      Meeting  week   of   May   7. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal. ;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Jerome  O.  Cross, 
Fresno,   Cal.,   President. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre 
tary,    Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  Nortb- 
rup.    Secretary,    San   Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion ;  E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy,  President ;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa   Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Albert  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Stanley  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Ray,   George  W.   Stone. 

TheWesternJournal  of  Education 

HARK  WAGNER,  Managing  Editor. 

CHAUNCEY    M'GOVERN,    Associate    Managing    Editor. 

OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT  — Official    News    and    Articles 

furnished    by    Will    C.    Wood    and    other    members    of   the 

State  Department   of   Education. 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER,  School  Director,   City   and  County 
of  San   Francisco,   San  Francisco,   Associate   Editor. 

Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of   men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special   Interest  to  School  Trustees,   etc.,  desired. 

Published     Monthly 

Subscription,   $1.50  per  Year  Single  Copies,   15   Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE   WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 

239    Geary   Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 

ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM  PROCEEDINGS 
OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 
MARCH,     1919 
The   regular  quarterly   meeting  of  the  State   Board   of   Ed- 
ucation  was   held   in    Sacramento,   March    18-22,    1919. 

The    Board    unanimously    voted    that    the    recommendation 
of  the   cabinet   relative   to   the   Santa    Barbara   State   Normal 
School  be  communicated  to  the  Education  Committee  of  the 
Assembly  and  Senate.     The  recommendation  is  as  follows: 
"The   cabinet   is   unanimously   of  the   opinion  that  the 
work    of    the    Santa    Barbara    State    Normal    School    of 
Manual  Arts  and   Home   Economics   should   be  extended 
so  as  to  include  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  general 
work  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  state.     This  rec- 
ommendation   is   made   in   view    of   the    need    for   trained 
teachers  in  the  counties  surrounding  the   Santa   Barbara 
State  Normal   School   and  also   in  view  of  the   fact  that 
the   extension   can   be   made   at   comparatively   slight   ex- 
pense  to    the    State   of   California." 

The  Board  went  on  record  as  not  approving  of  A.  B. 
824,  providing  for  the  inspection  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
the  state  by  the  principal  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Deaf   and    Blind. 

Mr.  Hetherington  and  Dr.  McNaught,  who  were  author- 
ized to  review  the  Primer  of  Hygiene,  reported  that  there 
is  no  better  textbook  published  for  the  use  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  than  the  Primer  of  Hygiene  now  in  use  in  the 
state,  and  they  recommended  that  no  change  be  made  in 
the   textbook. 

It  was  suggested  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  provide 
some  form  of  diploma  for  those  who  complete  the  teacher 
training  courses  in  trades  and  industries,  and  the  Board 
directed  Dr.  Snyder  to  present  at  a  subsequent  meeting  a 
form   of   diploma   for  adoption. 

The    Board  authorized   the   advertising   for  bids   for  manu- 
scripts of  text  in  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  upper 
elementary  grades,  to  be  received  on  or  before  July  1,   1919. 
The    Board    authorized    the    cabinet   to   hold    such    prelimi- 
nary hearings  on   textbooks   as  they  may  desire. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  prevalence  of  the  cigarette  in 
the  schools  of  the  state,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  mat- 
ter be  referred  to  the  cabinet,  with  the  request  that  the 
members  make  recommendations  for  eliminating  the  evil 
among  school  children. 

Pending  applications  for  life  diplomas  and  health  and  de- 
velopment recommendations  for  certificates  were  disposed  of. 
issued  "by  any  institution  acc'redTted^by  "the  State  Board  of 
Education." 


Dr.    McNaught  presented    reports   on  textbooks   as  follows: 

Sixth  and  Seventh  Readers :  Material  to  be  substituted 
for   certain   selections   of  German   origin   is   being  considered. 

Geography:  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among 
teachers  concerning  geographies.  Dr.  McNaught  suggests 
that  a  bulletin  be  sent  to  the  teachers,  telling  them  how  to 
use  the  present  books  and  suggesting  a  brief  outline  which 
would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  skeleton  course  of  study. 

Dr.  McNaught  presented  a  brief  report  on  school  archi- 
tecture, and  suggested  that  a  bulletin  on  this  subject  would 
be  useful. 

The  Board  voted  to  hold  a  special  meeting  in  Sacramento, 
beginning  May    5. 

The  Board  voted  to  hold  the  next  quarterly  meeting  at 
Santa  Barbara,  beginning  July  7;  the  annual  joint  meeting 
of  the  presidents  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  with  the 
State   Board  of  Education  to  be  held   at  the  same  time. 

The  Board  decided  to  dispense  with  the  portfolios  accom- 
panying the  life  diplomas. 

The  regulation  of  the  Board  which  reads  as  follows — "Ap- 
plicants for  the  high  school  diploma  must  have  taught 
twenty-four  months  in  high  schools,  normal  schools  or  uni- 
versities, twenty-one  of  which  must  have  been  in  Califor- 
nia"— was  amended  to  include  the  following  proviso:  "Pro- 
vided, that  the  twenty-four  months  of  experience  in  teach- 
ing shall  not  be  limited  to  university,  normal  or  secondary 
school  work  in  case  of  candidates  who  hold  any  State 
Board   high    school    credential   or   a    corresponding    credential 


MORE  FUNDS  FOR  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

The  Legislature  passed  both  bills  for  the 
increase     of     funds     for     the     elementary 
schools.    The  measure  for  part  time  schools 
in  which  Dr.  Snyder  was  greatly  interested 
also  passed.     The  children  and  the  teach- 
ers   are    to   be    congratulated    on   the    able 
leadership   of  Will   C.   Wood.     There   was 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds 
provided  in  the  bill  and  Mr.  Wood  sent  the 
following     letter     to     Governor     Stephens, 
which   is   a   model   of   the    King's    English 
for    intensive    expression,    virile    emphasis 
and  courteous  suggestion  of  a  thunderbolt 
"In  the  name  of  500,000  school  chil- 
dren  of   California   I   solemnly   protest 
proposed  reduction  in  State  school  bill. 
Have  asked  only  for  bare  minimum  to 
keep  schools  open.    The  rights  of  chil- 
dren  are   more    sacred  than   rights    of 
corporations,    whose    taxes    should    be 
revised  if  necessary. 

"WILL  C.  WOOD." 


The  Board  decided  that  the  time  lost  on  account  of  the 
influenza  will  be  counted  as  teaching  experience  for  life 
diplomas. 

The   following    resolution   was    adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  list  of  accredited  normal  schools 
and  kindergarten  training  schools  outside  of  California 
remain  unchanged  for  the  year  1919-1920,  providing, 
however,  that  the  date  of  accreditation  be  set  forward 
one  year." 
The  following  resolution   was   adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  paragraph  (b)  of  Section  1  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  the  government  of  the  public  schools  of 
the  State  of  California,  page  322  of  the  School  Law,  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Unless  otherwise  provided  by  special  action  of 
trustees  or  board  of  education,  the  daily  school  session 
shall  commence  at  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  and  close  at  four 
o'clock  p.  m.,  with  an  intermission  at  noon  of  one  hour, 
from  twelve  o'clock  m.  to  one  o'clock  p.  m.  Not  less 
than  twenty  minutes  shall  be  devoted  to  recesses  dur- 
ing the  day;  and  in  all  primary  grades  no  pupil  shall 
be  kept  in  school  longer  than  one  hour  without  a 
recess." 
The  following  resolution   was   adopted: 

"(Resolved,  That  manuals  in  physical  education  be 
distributed  to  the  several  State  Normal  Schools  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  student  teachers  thereof,  such 
manuals  to  be  placed  in  the  library  of  the  normal 
school  and  lent  to  such  student  teachers." 
The  dates  of  the  annual  high  school  examination  were  set 
for   June    30,   July    1    and    2. 

The  Board  decided  that  applicants  for  the  high  school 
credential  be  allowed  to  choose,  as  a  major  or  minor  sub- 
ject  for  the   examination,   sociology   and   economics. 

In  the  matter  of  the  request  of  the  Commission  of  Cre- 
dentials that  proper  provision1  be  made  for  the  granting  of 
credentials    of    elementary    grade    in    citizenship,    it    was    the 


unanimous    decision   of   the    Board   that   the   recommendation 
be  approved. 

The  application  of  the  Fresno  State  Normal  School  for 
accreditation  in  machine  shop  work  and  forging,  manual 
and  fine  arts  was  authorized. 

The  Illinois  State  Normal  University  was  accredited  in 
household  art  type  in  household  art  and  economy  and 
household  science  and  economy;  commercial  type  in  sten- 
ography,  typing  and   bookkeeping. 

The  date  of  the  high  school  principals'  convention  was 
set   for  April    15-17,  inclusive. 

Dr.    McNaught   made    the   following   report   on    spellers: 
Book  One  and   Book  Two  have  been   printed   and   distrib- 
uted.    The  manuals  are  now  in   stock,  and  will   be  sent  out 
the  last   of  this  month  or  the  first  of  April.     It  will   not  be 
possible    to    send    the    manuals    to    all    of    the    distant    rural 
schools  during  this  school  year,  but  they  will  be  sent  to  all 
of   the   larger    centers.      Since   no   material    has  yet   been    re- 
ceived  for   Book   Three,   it   will   not   be  possible  to   send   out 
Book  Three  of  the  speller  before  January   1,   1920. 
Retirement   Salary  Business 
The  following  resolution   was   adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  teachers  having  completed  their 
thirty  years  of  service  may  immediately  apply  for  the 
retirement  salary,  but  that  payment  of  such  salary  shall 
be  deferred  until  actual  retirement  from  teaching  or  the 
acceptance  of  any   other  salary  from  the   state." 

Refunds    of    erroneous    salary    deductions,    amounting    to 
$181.00,  were  granted. 

Transfer  of  $70,500.00  from  the  permanent  fund  to  pay 
retirement  salaries  for  the  three  months  ending  March  31, 
1919,    was    ordered. 

The    following    resolution    was    adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  whenever  during  a  period  of  epi- 
demic a  teacher  is  paid  for  a  full  month  of  teaching 
service,  such  month  of  teaching  service  shall  count 
toward  retirement  and  the  dollar  deduction  from  her 
salary  shall  be  made  even  though  such  teacher  had  not 
actually  taught  for  full  time  during  such  month." 
Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  follows: 
Five  hundred   dollars   per   annum — 

Mrs.    Augusta   O.    Bainbridge,    Santa   Ana. 
Frances  A.    Brown,   Riverside. 
Mrs.   Bertha  M.    Capell,   Vacaville. 
Mrs.   Jeanette   E.    Cochrane,    Santa  Rosa. 
Mrs.   Josie   C.    Brown,   Watsonville. 
Mrs.    Elizabeth  E.    Donahue,   San   Francisco. 
Margaret    Louise    Donnelley,    San    Francisco. 
Stella  A.   Finkelday,   Santa  Cruz. 
Roland   Y.   Glidden,  Los  Angeles. 
Thomas   O.   Graves,    Clayton. 
Mrs.    Lily   S.    Grosjean,   San   Francisco. 
Ernest  H.   Lesher,    Berkeley. 

Mrs.    Eleanor   E.   Thrall,    Laguna   Beach. 
Nettie   Trevinger,    Santa    Cruz. 
Under  Section   14  of  the  law — 
Eugenia  B.  Buckman,  Geyserville. 
Mrs.    Mary  A.   Kingsbury,   Stockton. 
Mrs.    Annie  J.    Lyons,   Watsonville. 
John   N.   Mercer,   O'Neals. 
The    Board   adjourned   to   meet   in    special    session    at   Sac- 
ramento,  May   5,    1919.  Respectfully   submitted, 

WILL    C.   WOOD,   Secretary. 


A    SCHOOLMASTER'S    INTERESTING 
LETTER 

St.  Helena,  March  26,  1919. 
Mr.  Harr  Wagner,  San  Francisco. 

My  Dear  Wagner:  You  have  published 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  history. 
If  I  had  known  you  were  going  to  write 
something  about  gold  mining  I  could  have 
sent  you  some  notes  about  Marshall.  I 
taught  school  at  Coloma  in  the  fall  of  '61 
and  summer  of  '62,  and  Marshall  was  min- 
ing there  then.  I  knew  him  very  well.  I 
am  occasionally  giving  stereopticon  talks 
on  early  mining  to  Napa  county  children. 

The  information  I  got  in  camping  in  the 
Sierras  with  John  Muir,  Joseph  Le  Conte 
and  Prof.  Rattan,  and  also  in  associating 
with  Swett,  Anderson,  Hoyitt,  Campbell, 
Denman  and  other  pioneer  teachers,  is  of 
great  value  to  me  now  in  my  talks  to  chil- 
dren and  farm  clubs. 

I  am  a  real  farmer  at  present,  but  find 
some  time  for  educational  work.  I  am  en- 
gaged in  diversified  farming.  I  keep  a  few 
cows,  sheep,  hogs,  chickens,  turkeys  and 
horses.  I  raise  alfalfa,  corn,  potatoes,  to- 
matoes, beans,  melons,  etc.  I  have  an  orch- 
ard of  1400  young  trees — prunes,  cots,  pears 
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and  peaches — and  forty-one  varieties  of 
fruit  in  my  family  orchard;  also  1500  bear- 
in;;  table  grapes. 

You  must  not  think  that  I  am  getting 
rich  by  farming.  On  account  of  high  wages 
and  very  high  cost  of  seed,  we  small  farm- 
ers are  just  making  a  good  living,  and  we 
all  work  hard  with  our  hands  and  brains. 
It  is  patriotic  work.  Don't  encourage 
teachers  to  engage  in  farming  unless  they 
have  had  some  previous  experience  on  a 
farm. 

I  assisted  Swett  and  others  in  getting 
the  first  appropriation  for  a  normal  school, 
the  munificent  sum  of  $3,000.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  "Third  House"  for  many 
years  in  the  interest  of  school  legislation. 
Yours  truly, 

C.  W.  Childs, 
Formerly  President  State   Normal 
School,  San  Jose. 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  NOTES 


Milton  J.  Ferguson,  President  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Library  Association,  has  called  the 
convention  for  Del  Monte,  June  10-13.  This 
will  be  an  interesting  meeting.  The  asso- 
ciation always  welcomes  the 
writes,  publishes  or  sells  books 
out  books  there  would  not  be 
mand    for   libraries. 


man  who 
for  with- 
much   de- 


There  will  be  an  interesting  article  on 
"Making  the  Movies"  and  one  on  "The 
Heating  of  School  Buildings"  in  the  May 
issue  of  this  Journal. 


Stockton  has  recently  organized  an  ele- 
mentary Teachers'  Association,  with  Maud 
Southworth  as  president.  Miss  Ethelind 
M.  Bonney,  who  is  to  be  one  of  the  live, 
wide-awake  teachers  of  Stockton,  is  on  the 
executive   council. 


The  Chaffey  Union  High  School  of  On- 
tario, under  Principal  Merton  E.  Hill,  is 
making  a  great  record.  There  will  be  an 
article  in  the  May  issue  on  this  progres- 
sive educational   institution. 


Mrs.  Irvin  Passmore  was  given  two  col- 
umns on  her  address  on  education  in  Chico 
recently.  It  was  one  of  the  best  addresses 
delivered  at  the  California  Federation  of 
Women   Clubs. 


Superintendent  M.  V.  Lehner  of  Santa 
Barbara  county  has  arranged  to  have  a 
physical  director  of  schools  in  her  county. 

Dr.  II.  A.  P.ordner,  Superintendent  of 
.Manila,  was  in  San  Francisco  at  Hotel 
Stewart  recently,  looking  for  seventy-five 
or  more  teachers  for  Manila  schools.  Sal- 
aries from  $1200  to  $2000. 


ent  Agnes  Howe  recently  ad- 
dressed the  farmers  of  the  San  Jose  granges. 
The  address  was  on  improved  educational 
conditions  and  was  well  received. 


The  Utah  Educational  Journal  has  re- 
jected the  proposal  to  unite  with  the  Siena 
Educational   News. 


Eliza  D.  Keith,  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  and 
a  well-known  member  of  the  S.  F.  T.  A., 
has  been  elected  to  the  principalship  of  the 


Starr  King  School,  vice  Mrs.  K.  McGrath, 
deceased.  The  pupils  of  the  Oriental  school 
where  Miss  Keith  has  taught  the  eighth 
grade  for  the  past  three  years,  were  incon- 
solable over  the  loss  of  their  beloved  teach- 
er, and  gave  her  a  surprise  party,  present- 
ing her  with  a  silver  loving  cup  ornately 
inscribed.  The  teachers  of  the  Oriental 
school  gave  Miss  Keith  a  farewell  luncheon, 
over  which  Mrs.  C.  C.  Newhall,  the  princi- 
pal, presided  with  her  usual  grace  and  dig- 
nity, and  all  wished  Miss  Keith  success  in 
her  new  field. 


Vaughan  MacCaughey,  for  nine  years  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Hawaii,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  Gov- 
ernor C.  J.  McCarthy,  and  will  take  office 
April  1st.  Mr.  MacCaughey  is  a  graduate 
of  Cornell  University,  and  has  become 
widely  known  throughout  continental  Unit- 
ed States  through  his  scientific  and  educa- 
tional writings,  and  by  his  lecture  tours. 
During  a  period  of  thirteen  years  he  has 
been  connected  with  the  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution, New  York,  Summer  Schools,  and 
also  has  been  a  member  of  the  summer 
schools  faculties  of  Cornell  University  and 
the  University  of  California. 


Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association,  has  gone 
to  France  to  aid  in  reconstruction  work. 


J.  D.  Sweeney,  City  Superintendent  of 
Red  Bluff,  recently  discovered  a  balance  of 
75  cents  in  the  University  Extension  Fund 
of  twenty  years  ago  and  sent  it  to  Prof. 
H.  M.  Stephens  and  received  a  charming 
acknowledgment  from  him.  Mr.  Sweeney 
also  had  a  sensible  article  in  the  Red  Bluff 
Sentinel  of  February  21  on  "Why  Grad- 
uates Do  Not  Measure  Up." 


The  Eureka  High  School,  under  the  prin- 
cipalship of  Dr.  Molineaux,  is  making  great 
progress.  The  school  maintains  a  fine 
lyceum  course,  and  has  given  the  students 
a  fine  opportunity  to  hear  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  country. 


Harold  W.  Fairbanks,  author  of  the  "Ge- 
ography of  California,"  and  of  the  "Prom- 
lem  Method  in  Geography,"  which  is  the 
newest  and  most  acceptable  method,  will 
conduct  classes  in  University  of  Southern 
California,  Los  Angeles  summer  session. 
Write  to  him  at  1204  Tamalpais  Road, 
Berkeley,  for  his  course  of  study. 


Superintendent  A.  G.  Elmore  of  Stanis- 
laus and  C.  L.  Swinson,  teacher  of  science 
of  Hughson  High  School,  and  Charles  H. 
Ramont  of  Modesto,  have  arranged  for  spe- 
cial Americanization  schools.  The  Mo- 
desto Herald  has  given  a  special  column 
of  publicity  to  the  work. 


Superintendent  Lawrance  E.  Chenoweth 
of  Kern  county  is  especially  active  in  pro- 
moting all  educational  activities.  Under 
the  motto,  "Let  the  school  grounds  be  the 
most  attractive  of  any  in  the  whole  of  Cali- 
fornia," he  has  issued  a  very  valuable  re- 
port of  Arbor  Day,  and  his  report  of  Kern 
county  schools,  1915  to  1919,  is  unique  and 
of  unusual  value.  There  is  one  page  of 
statistics  and  23  pages  of  live,  interesting 
matter,   with  up-to-date   illustrations. 
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STANDARD 

SECRETARIAL 

SCHOOLS 


Standard  Secretarial  Schools 


843  California  St. 
San  Francisco 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins   Institute 

Affiliated  College  of  the  University  of   California 
California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,  1918 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK,    NORMAL    ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter   at    any    time 


E    offer    courses    in    Industrial,    Fine, 
Normal  and  Household  Art. 


E     train    teachers    in    Drawing    and 
Household  Arts;   also  Designers,   In- 


w 
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terior   Decorators   and   Illustrators. 

SPRING  TERM  NOW  IN  SESSION 

Day,  Evening  and  Saturday  Classes 

Summer  Session  June  23  to  August  2 

F.    H.    MEYER,    Director 


Both  schools  are  open  through- 
out the  year.  Provision  is 
made  for  Commercial  and 
Shorthand  Teachers  who  want 
Special  work  during  the  Sum- 
mer vacation. 

Regular  Secretarial  and  Com- 
mercial courses  are  offered 
throughout  the  year. 

Beautiful  buildings  and  unusual- 
ly fine  equipment  are  features 
of  the  Standard  Schools. 


2620  Bancroft  Way 
Berkeley 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 
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SCHOOLS,  COLLEGES,  ETC. 

Colonel  David  P.  Barrows  has  just  re- 
turned from  Siberia,  where  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  army.  Dr.  Barrows' 
name  is  under  consideration  for  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  California.  Be- 
fore the  war  he  was  dean  of  the  faculty  and 
professor  of  political  economy.  He  is  a 
man  of  broad  vision,  of  large  experience, 
and  of  pleasing  personality.  His  life  as  a 
teacher,  Superintendent  of  the  Philippines, 
lecturer,  author  and  student  has  been  in- 
tensive. If  the  selection  of  the  presidency 
were  left  to  the  public  school  people  of 
California  his  selection  would  be  almost 
unanimous. 


Education  lost  a  beloved  friend  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst.  Her  life  was 
one  of  beautiful  and  unselfish  service.  She 
had  the  power  and  the  will  to  be  of  service 
to  individuals  and  society. 


Dr.  Henry  Morse  Stephens,  the  historian 
and  beloved  teacher  and  lecturer  of  the 
University  ■of  California,  died  on  Wednes- 
day, April  16th,  on  a  street  car  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Berk- 
eley from  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Hearst. 


AN   HONORABLE   RECORD 

The  California  School  Masters,  under  di- 
rection of  I.  C.  Hatch,  held  its  quarterly 
banquet  at  Hotel  Whitcomb,  San  Francisco. 
Richard  D.  Faulkner  presided  with  distinc- 
tion and  suavity  and  charm  of  manner  that 
is  a  feature  of  "Dick's"  personality.  Geo. 
W.  Fricke  and  Hon.  Will  C.  Wood  were 
the  principal  speakers,  and  the  guest  of 
honor  was  J.  W.  Linscott,  who  has  com- 
pleted fifty  years  of  public  service.  The 
people  of  Santa  Cruz  county  also  celebrat- 
ed the  anniversary  of  his  fiftieth  year.  Su- 
perintendent Linscott  and  his  fine  family, 
consisting  of  wife  and  seven  children,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  so  useful  a  career. 
Here  is  the  record. 

Arrived  San  Francisco,  Friday,  March 
26,  1869. 

Arrived  Santa  Cruz,  California,  Saturday, 
March  27,  1869. 

Engaged  to  teach  in  Railroad  District 
(two  miles  east  of  Watson ville),  March 
30,  1869. 

Began  school  in  Railroad  District,  April 
5,  1869. 

Taught  in  Railroad  District,  April,  1869- 
June,  1871 — twenty  months. 

Taught  in  Roache  District,  July,  1871- 
June,  1872 — nine  months. 

Taught  in  Beach  School,  Watsonville, 
July,  1872-October,  1872— two  months. 

Principal  Watsonville  Schools,  October, 
1872-December,    1890—183   months. 

Total,  214  months. 

Elected  County  Superintendent  of  Santa 
Cruz  county,  November,  1882. 

Served  as  County  Superintendent,  Janu- 
ary, 1883-August,  1906 — twenty-three  years 
seven  months. 

For  eight  years,  1883-1891,  served  both 
as  county  superintendent  and  principal  of 
Watsonville  schools. 

Supervising  principal  and  principal  of 
High  School  in  Santa  Cruz,  August,  1906- 
June,  1907. 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Santa 
Cruz,  July,  1907-April,  1919. 

All  of  his  educational  work  in  California 
has  been  in  Santa  Cruz  county. 

Before  coming  to  California  he  taught  in 
Maine,  his  native  State. 


Visual  Education 

□  □ 

It  has  brought  far  countries 
to  us. 

■It  has  made  us  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  the  Hot- 
tentot and  Eskimo.  It  has 
proved  and  disproved  sci- 
ence. 

It  has  dramatized  industry 
and  inspired  the  teacher. 

WE  who  have  found  use 
for  the  printed  word  cannot 
overlook  the  added  power  of 
visual  education. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your 
visual  educational  problem! 

□     □ 

TAM    FILM  COMPANY 

111  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE., 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Telephone:    Park  325 


Dv.  Esenvfein. 
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Training  jor  /Authorship 

HoW  to  Write,  Wharto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CulnVtrle  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
a  v\  of  self-eSpress  ion.  Make 
your  spare  lime  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  slories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
alls  ii.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
ompleting  her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
ind   mother,   is   averaging   over   S75   a   week   from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  -  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 

iu scrip (  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Plcm  aJrfr.i. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School  ^3^ 

Dep't  44      Springfield, Mass 


Chauncy  M'Govern  heartily  recommends  this  school. 


Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries 


LUCILE    SMITH,    President 
OUR       SECRETARIAL       COURSE: 

The  Pre-requisite  of  an  Executive  Position 
600  Sutter  Street  San 


Francisco 


Emma  Jarvis,  A.T.  S.  C. 

Gold   Medallist,   London  (England*    Academy  of  Music 

Speaking  Vo  ice 

Training  Teachers  a  Specialty 
Highest  References  Correspondence   Invited 


Develops  andTrains  the  SpeakingVoice. 
Teaches    Creative    Reading,    Oral    Ex- 
pression and  Class  Singing 
English  to  Foreigners. 
Corrects  Stammering  and  other  Speech 
Defects 

KOHLER   44    CHASE   BUILDING.    Studio    1001 
Telephone:   Franklin  1588  San  Francisco 
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All  Records  are  Played 
at  Their  Very  Best  by 


<TH42/ 


-.yM.»!I.I.H.I.l-M-l!l_-W.IJM 

Every  artist,  every  band  and  orchestra 
is  available  to  those  who  have  a  Bruns- 
wick. No  longer  must  you  confine  your 
record  purchases  to  one  particular  make. 
Without  anything  to  take  off  or  put  on,  the  Brunswick  instantly  adapts 
itself  to  whatever  record  you  desire  presenting  just  the  proper  reproduc- 
ing device  and  giving  a  most  perfect  rendition. 

A  special  proposition  to  teachers  and  very  interesting  literature  on  music 
in  the  school  will  be  mailed  if  you  will  sign  and  mail  this  ad. 


Name.. 


Address. 


Wilg^B  Allen  @ 


-MASON  AND  HAMLIN  PIAN0S- 


|  135-153   KEARNY   ST.,   SAN   FRANCISCO  § 

1      Stores  also  at  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,   Los   Angeles,    San    Diego,    Portland,    Ore.      | 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NOTES 
'•The  Chico  Normal  School  proposes  to 
enter  this  field  and  train  teachers  for  rural 
teaching.  To  make  a  beginning  it  is  before 
i  gislature  with  a  request  for  an  ap- 
propriation  of  $32,000  for  building  and 
equipment.  Beyond  the  use  of  this  ap- 
propriation  by  -the  State  it  proposes  to 
make  use  of  exceptional  local  facilities  for 
field  work.  For  this  purpose  it  is  most 
fortunately  situated,  having-  an  unusually 
diversified'  local  agricultural  industry  aside 
fro  mthe  Federal  plant  introduction  gar- 
dens and  the  State  land  colony  at  Durham. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  not  Chico  alone,  but 
a  number  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  de- 
vote earnest  effort  to  training  of  teachers 
for  rural  teaching." 


The  Lyceum  educational  course  which  is 
being  conducted  at  the  Chico  High  School 
is  proving  an  unqualified  success,  accord- 
ing to  Principal  Irvin  Passmore,  who  fos- 
tered the  work.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  on  the  evening  of  March  20,  Thursday. 
The  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Commerce 
male  quartet  will  be  the  main  attraction. 
The  authorities  announce  that  the  work 
has  also  proven  a  financial  triumph,  more 
money  being  taken  in  than  running  ex- 
penses call  for. 


Superintendent  Jerome  O.  Cross  of  Fres- 
no has  opened  a  Chinese  public  school  for 
Central  California.  Jong  Sui  Ling  is  the 
teacher. 


Superintendent  John  L.  Dexter  will  hold 
the  Mariposa  Institute  on  May  6  to  9. 
Mrs.  Nell  Thayer  will  have  a  Victory 
Loan  booth  at  the  institute.  Mrs.  Thayer 
has  charge  of  the  Victory  Loan  for  the  en- 
tire county,  and  is  organizing  the  teachers 
as  assistants  in  the  special  service. 


Superintendent  Mark  Keppel,  on  March 
18,  reported  an  actual  shortage  of  teachers 
in  Los  Angeles  County. 


Mi>s  Bertha  Romaine  of  the  Mt.  Diablo 
High  School,  Concord,  has  opened  a  course 
in  tractor  training. 


Superintendent  Lena  Jackson  held  the 
Napa  County  Institute  April  7-8-9,  1919. 
Dr.  Kreibel,  Miss  Van  Hagen,  Dr.  E.  D. 
Adams,  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs,  Will  C.  Wood 
and  Dr.  Geo.  D.  Strayer  of  the  N-  E.  A. 
were  the  instructors.  Superintendent  Jack- 
son always  provides  a  fine  program  for  her 
teachers,  and  the  institute  is  an  enjoyable 
and  instructive  affair  under  her  manage- 
ment. 


The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education, 
President  George  Gallagher,  Sarah  J.  Jones, 
A.  A.  D.  Ancona  and  Alice  Rose  Power, 
has  voted  to  pay  the  teachers  a  salary  in- 
crease of  $20  per  month.     Good  work! 


The  annual  luncheon  of  the  Alameda 
County  Educational  Association  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Oakland,  Saturday,  March  22, 
at  12:30  o'clock.  State  Superintendent  Will 
C.  Wood  was  the  speaker  on  "Educational 
Legislation." 

The  executive  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation consists  of  Elizabeth  Arlett,  John 
Imrie,  Alice  Oran  Hunt,  D.  E.  Martin,  Sue 
L.  Fratis,  Blanche  Frost,  Louise  Kidder, 
Nicholas  Ricciardi,  and  Guy  Smith. 

In  the  advisory  council  are  George  W. 
Frick,  Will  C.  Wood,  Edwin  R.  Snyder, 
Margaret  McNaught,  Fred  M.  Hunter,  Mor- 
ris C.  James,  and  C.  J.  De  Four. 


The  Annual  Convention  of  High  School 
Principals  has  held  at  Catalina  Island  the 
week  of  April  14  under  the  direction  of 
A.  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  of  Secondary 
Schools.  .  A  program  of  unusual  interest 
was  carried  out. 


/  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  substantial 
increase  in  teachers'  salaries  has  crystal- 
ized  into  realization.  Boards  of  education, 
school  trustees  and  other  governing  bodies 
have  at  last  recognized  the  fairness  of  the 
demand,  and  salaries  are  being  raised  from 
$20  to  $40  per  month  in   many  places. 


E.  L.  Hawk,  teacher  of  the  commercial 
department  of  the  Sacramento  High  School, 
has  been  conducting  classes  "in  Hale's  stores, 
giving  practical  illustration  of  salesmanship 
and  other  branches. 


Leland  Drew,  a  graduate  of  the  Chico 
State  Normal  School  and  for  some  time  a 
teacher  in  Orland,  Glenn  County,  has  been 
named  assistant  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Contra  Costa  county  to  succeed 
William  K.  Lane,  who  recently  died.  Drew 
has  been  teaching  in   Richmond. 


HERBERT  F.  CLARK  ELECTED  ON 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF 

EDUCATION 

Herbert  F.  Clark,  representative  of  the 
Journal  of  Education,  Southern  Section, 
was  recently  elected  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Anaheim  Union  High  School 
District.  Mr.  Clark  sees  in  this  position 
an  opportunity  to  render  service  to  the 
cause  of  education  from  the  administrative 
point  of  view. 


A  number  of  city  superintendents  and 
high  school  principals  responded  favorably 
to  the  invitation  of  Commissioner  A.  C. 
Olney  to  attend  a  conference  at  Berkeley 
Saturday  morning,  March  l.\  to  discus's 
university  entrance  requirements.  Among 
who  attended  were  C.  L.  Biedenbach, 
Berkeley;  Noel  II.  Garrison,  Stockton;  De- 
Witt  Montgomery,  Santa  Rosa;  E.  E. 
Brownell,  Gilroy;  Walter  A.  Tenney,  Oak- 
land: I 'red  M.  Hunter,  Oakland  ;' Archie 
Cloud,  San  Francisco. 


On  Wednesday,  March  19th,  the  Oakland 
School  Women's  Club  held  a  special  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  speakers  were  the  candi- 
dates for  office  as  school  directors  of  the 
city  of  Oakland.  Among  the  speakers  was 
Miss  Frances  Murray  of  Fremont  High 
School,  who  was  for  two  terms  president 
of  Oakland  School  Women's  Club.  Miss 
Murray  believes  that  teachers  as  well  as 
other  members  should  be  represented  in  the 
councils  of  their  employers  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  desirable  that  one  member  of  the 
Hoard  of  Education  be  a  teacher  by  profes- 
sion. She  also  stands  for  equalizing  of 
opportunity  and  for  making  a  dollar  of  pub- 
lic money  produce  100  per  cent  value.  Miss 
Murray  should  receive  hearty  support  from 
all  school  women. 


New  Books 


THE    GREGG 

Publishing  Company 

EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 

New  York       Boston        Chicago        San  Francisco 


American  Ideals:  Selected  Patriotic 
Readings,  by  Emma  Serf  and  William  J. 
Pelo,  A.  M.  (Harvard).  Dr.  Eliot  says: 
"Every  child  should  somehow  get  a  clear 
idea  of  what  love  of  country  implies  in  the 
patriot's  soul  and  should  lead  to  in  the  pat- 
riot's conduct."  "American  Ideals"  con- 
tains a  careful  selection  of  patriotic  readings 
adapted  for  use  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
and  Junior  high  schools.  The  selections 
have  been  made  with  the  idea  in  view  of 
arousing  the  highest  patriotic  feeling,  and  to 
teach  the  student  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  in  writing  of  this 
book,  says:  "It  ought  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book in  every  school  in  America.  American 
Ideals  is  a  little  mine  of  patriotism,  and  alto- 
gether admirable  both  for  any  school  or  any 
family."    1  60  pages,  bound  in  cloth,  69  cents. 

Walsh's  Business  Arithmetic,  by 
John  H.  Walsh,  Associate  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  New  York  City;  author  of  the 
Walsh  Arithmetic  Series.  Mr.  Walsh  takes 
a  bone-dry  subject  and  transforms  it  from 
a  desert  into  an  oasis.  He  connects  the  im- 
portant activities  of  the  lives  of  boys  and 
girls  with  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  in 
such  a  way  as  to  compel  interest,  knowledge, 
and  technical  skill. 

"Walsh's  Business  Arithmetic"  has  been 
boldly  conceived  and  worked  out  by  a  prac- 
tical craftsman  with  a  constructive  imagina- 
tion who  understands  child  psychology.  504 
pages,  bound  in  cloth,  beautifully  illustrated. 

Bartholomew's  Bookkeeping  Ex- 
ercises, by  Wallace  E.  Bartholomew,  Spe- 
cialist in  Commercial  Education,  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  New  York.  As  com- 
mercial education  specialist  for  the  state  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Bartholomew  has  had  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  discover  the  needs  of 
teachers  of  bookkeeping.  He  has  brought 
together  in  his  book  a  collection  of  construc- 
tive bookkeeping  problems  that  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  obtain  better  results.  They 
are  the  product  of  actual  test  in  the  class- 
room. Adapted  to  any  textbook.  In  two 
parts — elementary  and  advanced.  96  pages 
each,  bound  in  cloth,  each  part,  60  cents. 

Introduction  to  Economics,  by 
Graham  A.  Laing,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in 
Economics  and  History,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Not  a  made-over  college  text,  but 
actually  written  for  pupils  of  secondary 
schools.  Contains  an  up-to-date  discussion 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913  and  of 
the  changes  in  economic  organization  due  to 
the  war.  Deals  extensively  with  the  theories 
of  value  and  exchange,  and  with  the  mech- 
anism of  trade.  Treats  commercial  func- 
tions rather  than  technical  treatment  of  the- 
ories.    400  pages.     Ready  May   15. 

Send  for  complete  list  of  new  publications. 
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Codding'ton  Teachers  Agency 

ESTABLISHED      JANUARY      1st,      1907 

By  Mr.  R.  W.  Coddington  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Coddington 

The  Los  Angeles  office  continues  at  the  same  location,  and  is  still  under  the  same  management.  Patrons  and  friends  are  requested  to  note 
the  change  in  name.     All  communications  for  either  Los  Angeles  or  Berkeley  office  should  be  addressed 

CODDINGTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

We  have  no  connection  to>ilh  any  agency   operating  under  another  name. 

Thousands  of  teachers  can  testify  to  our  efficient  work  in  their  behalf.  Likewise  our  Agency  is  known  to  practically  every  Principal  and  Super- 
intendent in  California  and  adjoining  states.  It  is  distinctively  a  western  Agency  for  western  teachers,  and  is  fully  informed  regarding  conditions 
and  requirements  in  its  particular  field. 

No  Registration  Fee — A  Short  Un-ambiguous  Contract 

Teachers  available  now  should  write  at  once.     We  are  also  making  up  our  available  lists  for  positions  beginning  in  September. 
Records  collected  during  past  years  are  retained  in  our  files.     These   records  are  available  for  the  use  of  either  Berkeley  or  Los  Angeles  office 
as  occasion  may  require.     The  two  offices  are  closely  co-operative,  and   offer  a  state-wide  service  to  schools  and  teachers. 

LOS     ANGELES  BERKELEY 

533  Citizen's  National  Bank  Bldg.  Telephone  14531  Berkeley  Bank  Building.    Telephone  Berkeley  350 

Codding'ton  Teachers  Agency 


Berkeley  School  Women's  Club,  of  which 
Miss  Elizabeth  de  Laurie  is  president,  and 
Miss  Anna  Wilson  secretary,  has  planned 
to  hold  three  meetings  during  the  present 
term,  at  which  addresses  will  be  made  upon 
important  educational  subjects.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  Thursday,  February  27, 
1919.  Miss  Butler,  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  among  the  soldiers  at  Letterman 
Hospital..  It  was  illustrated  by  samples  of 
the  soldiers'  work.  The  club  endorsed  the 
Berkeley  school  bonds. 


The  secretary  of  the  School  Women's 
Club  of  Fresno,  Miss  Maude  E.  Price,  re- 
ports that  their  club  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  caring  for  a  French  or  Bel- 
gian orphan,  but  with  that  exception  the 
two  meetings  which  have  been  held  have 
been  occupied  with  improvements  within 
the  organization,  such  as  adoption  of  a  new 
constitution. 


The  School  women  of  Santa  Rosa  met 
at  a  luncheon  Saturday,  April  5th,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  School  Women's 
Club,  the  object  of  which  is  to  further  the 
cause  of  education  and  to  become  better 
acquainted.  Miss  Florence  Fortson  of  Oak- 
land was  the  speaker  on  this  occasion,  and 
everyone  enjoyed  her  interesting  account 
of  the  work  accomplished  and  the  benefits 
derived  through  organization  of  the  women 
teachers  in  Oakland.  The  Santa  Rosa  club 
has  a  membership  of  fifty-four  and  is  plan- 
ning to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  American- 
ization by  interesting  the  foreign  popula- 
tion in  the  study  of  civics  and  other  sub- 
jects which  will  promote  good  citizenship. 
The  members  are  very  enthusiastic  about 
the  work. 

Miss  Lulu  Shelton,  President  of  Oakland 
School  Women's  Club,  and  Miss  Lillian 
Talbert  of  Berkeley,  have  recently  visited 
the  sessions  of  the  Legislature  as  represen- 
tatives of  school  women.  At  a  meeting  of 
Oakland  School  Women's  Club  on  March 
26th,  Miss   Shelton  gave  the  members  in- 


formation upon  the  progress  of  the  various 
educational  bills  which  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislature. 


ANNUAL    CONVENTION    OF    HIGH 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  California  High 
School  Principals  is  ccming  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  educational  meetings  in  the 
United  States.  The  meeting  is  important  not 
only  because  of  the  subjects  discussed,  but  be- 
cause of  the  exceedingly  high  average  of  intel- 
ligence there  represented.  Comparisons  are 
odious  as  is  self-aggrandizement,  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  there  is  no  educational  meeting  of 
its  size  in  the  United  States  where  the  person- 
nel of  the  attendance  is  so  high  as  is  the  case  at 
this  meeting  of  the  California  High  School  Prin- 
cipals. 

The  meeting  held  at  Santa  Catalina  Island 
April  15,  16  and  17  was  notable  in  many  ways. 
The  new  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools — 
Mr.  A.  C.  Olney — was  for  the  first  time  in 
charge  of  the  program  and  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Olney,  while  not  as  forceful  a  speaker 
as  his  predecessor,  nevertheless  at  once  gained 
the  confidence  and  sympathetic  support  of  every 
high  school  principal  who  was  there. 

Doctor  Shiels — Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Los  Angeles — gave  the  address  of  welcome  and 
suggested  that  plans  are  already  under  way 
whereby  Catalina  Island  will  be  annexed  to  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  will  soon  be  dotted 
with  beautiful  high  schools,  which  are  charac- 
teristic  of  that   city. 

A  good  many  new  men  appeared  on  the  prog- 


ram and  showed  the  old-timers  that  the  new 
blood  which  is  coming  into  the  State  is  a  de- 
cided  addition. 

Another  notable  feature  of  the  convention  was 
the  very  evident  fact  that  the  California  State 
Board  of  Education  at  last  has  a  member  who 
is  a  real  orator  and  one  who  is  going  to  be  in 
great  demand  as  a  commencement  speaker.  We 
refer  to  the  Honorable  Stanley  Wilson  of  Los 
Angeles.  Mr.  Wilson  is  a  lovable  Irishman — 
and  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  was  also  a  visitor  at  this 
convention,  is  evidently  a  very  much  loved  wife 
and  a  charming  woman.  Mr.  Wilson's  evening 
address  in  support  of  the  League  of  Nations 
held  his  audience  from  beginning  to  end. 

Many  of  the  high  school  principals  who  left 
home  firmly  convinced  that  the  Government 
should  continue  to  operate  and  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  own  the  railroads,  returned  avowed 
advocates   of  private   ownership. 

They  also  returned  home  hoping  that  Mr. 
Wrigley's  chewing  gum  business  would  prosper 
so  that  the  hotel  accommodations  on  his  island 
might  be  enlarged  before  another  meeting  of 
that   size   is   called   on   his   island. 


Never  criticise  when  another  is  being 
crucified.  The  same  man  of  flesh  is  in 
every  one  to  be  overcome,  and  if  you  have 
not  arrived  at  the  hour  of  his  crucifixion, 
you   will   arrive. 

Every  hour  is  a  crisis,  every  day  a  transi- 
tion. 


TREAT    YOURSELF    TO— 


"The  Most  Picturesque  Railway 
Trip  in  the  World" 


One    of   California's    "Seven    Wonders' 

From  San  Francisco  to  Montara  and  Half-Moon  Bay 
Engineering 
Breakers 
Rock-Formations 
Mountain   and   Ocean  Views 
Fishing  and   Shooting 
Fields  and   Other   Views 


WONDERFUL 
WONDERFUL 
WONDERFUL 
WONDERFUL 
WONDERFUL 
WONDERFUL 


OCEAN  SHORE  RR 


Depot:   Mission  St.  at  12th 


Phone :    Market  46 


JOTTINGS   OF  A   TRAVELING   BOOKMAN 
By  William  Maurice   Culp 


JOTTINGS 

At  the  council  meeting  of  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  at  the  Hotel  Oakland 
April  12,  the  little  word  "union"  caused 
quite  a  furore. 

Miss  Sara  L.  Dole,  of  the  Manual  Arts 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  was  giving  a 
report  on  the  advocated  raise  of  teachers' 
salaries  of  20  per  cent.  She  offered  a  set 
of  resolutions  in  which  one  section  advo- 
cated the  forming  of  strong  teacher  unions 
i  snc-lt  with  a  small  u)  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  movement. 

The  disagreement  started.  A  motion  was 
put  before  the. house  that  the  word  organ- 
ization should  be  substituted  for  the  word 
union  (spelt  with  the  small  u).  A  certain 
number  thought  that  teachers  should  not 
do  anything,  even  in  sentiment,  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  the  organized  working 
classes.    Others  rather  liked  the  idea. 

One  gentleman  got  up  and  stated  that  a 
good  teachers'  Union  (spelt  with  a  capital 
U)  would  do  wonders  in  receiving  adequate 
recognition.  A  very  estimable  lady  arose 
and  stated  that  persons  with  such  views 
should  vacate  the  profession. 

The  word  "organization"  was  substituted 
for  the  word  "union"  (spelt  with  a  small  u). 

Mr.  A.  M.  Simons,  principal  of  the  Vi- 
salia  High  School,  says  that  the  trouble 
with  our  present  educational  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  people  don't  want  to  be 
educated. 
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Mr.  G.  R.  Sikes,  teacher  of  science  in  the 
Porterville  High  School,  has  a  very  novel 
method  of  giving  his  physics  class  practical 
problems  to  work  out. 

Miss  Ina  Stiner,  head  of  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  Porterville  High  School, 
finds  that  drill  on  the  meaning  of  appar- 
ently simple  words  is  of  immense  value. 
Students  come  to  school  and  have  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  meaning  of  large  num- 
bers of  common  words.  Miss  Stiner  is  a 
constructive  teacher. 


Miss  Ethel  M.  Robinson,  vice-principal 
of  the  Santa  Monica  High  School,  says  that 
we  are  attempting  to  present  subject  mat- 
ter to  pupils  of  the  maturity  of  from  16  to 
20  years  of  age  in  the  high  school,  while 
the  actual  conditions  show  that  the  age  of 
high  school  pupils  is  nearer  that  of  from 
12  to  16  years  of  age. 


Mr.  Fletcher  Ayres,  head  of  the  science 
department  in  the  Visalia  High  School, 
finds  that  the  general  run  of  students  have 
not  the  force  to  go  through  a  good  stiff 
high  school  course. 


Tulare  High  School,  under  the  principal- 
ship  of  Mr.  Will  L.  Frew,  is  taking  great 
interest  in  the  campaign  in  the  town  for 
added  support  to  the  school  system. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Weed,  district  superintendent 
of  the  grammar  schools  of  Tulare,  is  a 
leader  in  the  campaign  for  new  grammar 
school  buildings. 


Dr.  O.  L.  Brauer,  principal  of  the  Orosi 
1  "nil hi  High  School,  has  prepared  a  book 
on  genera]  chemistry  for  high  school  use. 
He  also  has  <me  on  agricultural  chemistry, 
lie  expects  to  have  both  books  published 
in  a  sin  .it  while. 


The  Orosi  High  School  is  a  very  neat 
appearing  one-story  structure  of  the  ha- 
cienda type. 


Two  Occidental  college  graduates  are 
teaching  in  Orosi  High  School.  Miss  Lois 
YYeiman  handles  domestic  science  and  Miss 
Helena  McKelvey  teaches  the  commercial 
subjects. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Ferguson,  principal  of  Porter- 
ville High,  thinks  there  is  a  great  deal  to 
Mr.  A.  M.  Simons'  statement  that  the  peo- 
ple don't  want  to  be  educated.  The  growth 
of  the  students'  outside  interests  in  the  past 
five  years  has  practically  revolutionized 
their  method  of  getting  their  lessons. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Boren,  principal  of  Lindsay 
High  School,  is  an  orange  grove  optimist. 
He  believes  the  control  of  a  Valencia  grove 
is  something  to  be  desired. 


Miss  Mary  C.  Culbertson,  a  graduate  of 
Occidental  College,  has  been  teaching  do- 
mestic science  and  art  in  the  Exeter  High 
School  for  several  years.  She  has  a  most 
interested  group  of  students. 


Miss  Mary  O.  Wood,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California,  is  teaching  biol- 
ogy in  the  Exeter  High  School. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Brainerd,  principal  of  the  Exeter 
High  School,  is  rated  as -one  of  the  best 
school  men  in  his  part  of  the  State. 


Mr.  A.  S.  Loomer,  head  of  the  science  in 
the  Exeter  High  School,  does  not  use  any 
adopted  text  in  either  chemistry,  physics 
or  general  science.  He  makes  his  own  out- 
lines, develops  what  points  he  thinks  ger- 
main,  and  seldom  covers  the  same  ground 
in  the  same  way  twice.  His  experiments 
in  chemistry  take  from  one  to  two  weeks ; 
consequently  the  class  does  not  cover  a 
large  number.  He  attempts  to  make  the 
student  independent  of  any  textbook. 


Mr.  P.  E.  Graffam,  teacher  of  chemistry 
and  physics  in  the  Dinuba  High  School,  is 
very  much  interested  .in  commercial  chem- 
istry and  positions  in  which  students  in 
high  school  chemistry  could  qualify  in  sum- 
mer and  after  graduation. 


Miss  Emma  Park,  teacher  of  biology  in 
Dinuba  Fligh  School,  attempts  to  make  bi- 
ology interesting  by  the  portrayal  of  the 
life  and  habits  of  creatures  of  the  animal 
world.     She  is  very  successful. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Cuddeback,  district  superintend- 
ent of  the  grammar  schools  of  Visalia,  is 
developing  a  fine  educational  system  in  his 
city.  New  schools  have  been  erected  and 
the  children  have  the  best  that  can  be  pro- 
vided. 


Mr.  L.  Erwin,  principal  of  the  Orosi 
Grammar  School,  has  an  exceptionally  good 
brick  school  building.  The  increase  in  at- 
tendance has  been  so  much  this  year  that 
an  addition  will  have  to  be  added  next  year. 


Mr.  Charles  E.  Bigham,  district  superin- 
tendent of  Porterville,  is  president  of  the 


Tulare  County  Board.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues are  busy  working  on  a  new  course 
of  study  for  the  county  schools. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Graves,  district  superintendent 
of  the  Ontario  grammar  schools,  has  five 
schools  under  his  charge  and  some  1000 
children.  He  is  planning  to  place  all  of 
the  pupils  in  the  three  largest  schools 
by  bus. 


Upland  Grammar  School  had  five  war- 
brides.  After  the  armistice,  when  the  hus- 
bands returned,  the  school  was  minus  five 
teachers. 


Mrs.  Edith  S.  Troller  has  been  elected  to 
the  district  superintendency  of  Upland. 
Miss  Fannie  D.  Noe,  who  held  the  posi- 
tion, through  ill  health  has  been  obliged 
to  seek  help  in  a  sanitarium. 


Mr.  H.  A.  Spindt,  one  of  the  University 
of  California's  best  long-distance  runners, 
is  teaching  history  and  economics  in  the 
Bakersfield  High  School.  He  also  watches 
the  track  team. 


Miss  Gladys  Walker  is  teaching  English 
and  physical  training  in  the  Bakersfield 
High  School. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Hamilton,  principal  of  the  Con- 
ley  Fligh  School  at  Taft,  is  contemplating 
the  securing  of  another  unit  in  the  school 
plant  to  be  used  for  music  and  art. 


Miss  Mary  Trussell,  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  is  teaching 
English  in  the  Delano  High  School.  She 
develops  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  her 
students  in  story  writing. 


Anaheim  has  one  of  the  best  grammar 
school  supervising  principals  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  in  Mr.  J.  L.  Van  der 
Veer.  Mr.  Van  der  Veer  has  had  charge  of 
the  Anaheim  schools  for  the  past  nine 
years.  In  that  time  he  has  built  up  the 
system,  seen  an  immense  increase  in  the 
number  of  pupils  and  has  given  satisfac- 
tion. At  present  he  is  working  hard  on  the 
securing  of  more  adequate  salaries  for  his 
teachers. 


Fullerton  Union  High  School  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  unit  systems  in  South- 
ern California.  They  have  now  twelve  sep- 
arate buildings,  each  devoted  to  a  separate 
purpose.  The  addition  of  a  new  manual 
arts  building  has  just  been  completed  and 
the  students  had  practice  moving  the  heavy 
machinery  and  in  fixing  up  the  new  shops. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Tracy,  head, of  the  botany  and 
biology  departments  at  the  Fullerton  High 
School,  believes  in  the  presentation  of  bot- 
any from  a"  regular  agricultural  standpoint. 


Mr.  C.  A.  Worsley  is  head  of  the  chem- 
istry department  at  Fullerton  High  School. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Mitchell,  principal  of  Hunting- 
ton Beach,  is  a  student  of  exact  English. 
He  lays  great  emphasis  upon  the  speaking 
and  writing  of  English  in  his  school. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Parker;-  supervising  principal 
of  the  grammar  schools  at  Fullerton,  is 
president  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Orange  county. 
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Fresno  county  can  boast  of  having  two 
brothers,  both  district  superintendents  of 
grammar  schools.  One  is  Mr.  Geo.  Edge- 
comb,  district  superintendent  of  Reedley, 
and  the  other  is  Mr.  Chas.  Edgecomb,  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  Selma  and  member 
of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  Both 
of  these  men  are  accomplishing  great  things 
through  the  hearty  co-operation  of  their 
communities. 


BOOKS   IN   BRIEF 


By   Dorothy   Hoskins 


Mr.  John  A.  Norman  has  charge  of  the 
science  department  of  the  Huntington  Park 
High  School.  He  has  exceptionally  fine 
equipped  laboratories  for  chemistry,  physics 
and  biology.  In  addition  there  is  a  lecture 
room  fitted  for  stereopticon.  Few  teachers 
in  the  State  have  such  opportunities  for 
doing  successful  work  in  the  science  sub- 
jects. 


Mr.  L.  W.  Babcock,  formerly  superin- 
tendent of  schools  of  Mendocino  county,  is 
principal  of  the  El  Monte  High  School.  He 
likes  the  work  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 


Superintendent  Albert  M.  Shiels  of  Los 
Angeles  believes  that  much  good  might 
come  out  of  part-time  compulsory  educa- 
tion. 


TEACHERS'     SALARIES     IN     PEACE 
TIMES 

How  will  return  to  peace  affect  teach- 
ers' salaries?  Will  they  be  as  low  as  dur- 
ing the  pre-war  period  or  will  war  salaries 
be  maintained?  The  general  belief  seems 
to  be  that  with  the  release  of  many  teach- 
ers from  the  Army  and  Government  work 
there  will  be  a  great  supply  of  teachers  and 
that  salaries  will  get  back  to  the  old  sched- 
ules. The  Albert  Teachers'  Agency,  25 
East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  has  issued 
a  new  edition  of  its  booklet,  "Teaching  As 
a  Business,"  in  which  it  takes  issue  with 
the  low-wage  theory,  and  contends  that 
war  salaries  for  teachers  will  not  only  be 
maintained,  but  that  they  will  be  higher 
than  ever.  The  booklet,  of  general  interest 
to  school  officials  and  teachers,  will  be  sent 
free   to  anyone   desiring  it. 


The  Senate  of  California  passed  the  reso- 
lution unanimously  designating  Mrs.  Ella 
Sterling  Mighels,  author  of  "Literary  Cali- 
fornia," and  who  has  given  a  life  of  service 
in  London,  New  York  and  elsewhere  to 
giving  publicity  to  California  literature,  as 
the   First   Historian   of   Literary   Calfornia. 


The  Tokay,  the  publication  of  the  Lodi 
High  School,  Wm.  Inch,  principal,  is  a 
model  of  its  kind.  It  is  well  edited,  well 
printed,  and  well  illustrated.  It  represents 
a  large  amount  of  intelligent  labor. 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


Bryce  on  American  Democracy.  Edited  by  Maurice  Gar 
land    Fulton.      Macmillan    Company,    New    York,    1919.      32 

cents.      Pocket   Classics. 

To  "see  ourselves  as  others  see  us"  is  an  experience  to 
which  either  an  individual  or  a  nation  is  quite  justified  in 
looking  forward  with  some  misgiving:.  But  in  the  clear, 
brilliant  depiction  of  the  fabric  of  American  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  conditions  contained  in  Lord  Bryce's 
famous  "American  Commonwealth"  there  is  no  element  of 
destructive  criticism;  the  great  Englishman's  exposition 
of  American  democracy  in  practice  has  become  one  of  the 
greatest  authoritative  statements  of  the  subject  that  are 
open  to  the  student  today.  And  Professor  Fulton's  difficult 
task,  the  selection  of  those  passages  in  Lord  Bryce's  work 
which  will  both  present  to  the  pupil  a  comprehensive  basis 
of  American  political  theory  and  will  adapt  itself  to  the 
scant  space  of  a  school  book,  has  been  ably  performed. 
One  lecture  from  the  "Hindrances  to  Good  Citizenship," 
a  course  given  by  Lord  Bryce  at  Yale  University  in  1909, 
is  included  in  the  usable,  concise  little  volume  which  Pro- 
sessor  Fulton  has  edited,  and  gives  the  entire  book  the  far 
too  rare  impression  of  crystallization  of  a  great  man's  work 
and  not  the  all  too  familiar  condensation. 


Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Science.  By  Wayne  P.  Smith 
and  Edmund  Gale  Jewett.  The  Macmillan  Company,  1918. 
The  aim  of  a  general  science  course  is  usually  not  only 
to  provide  a  broad  general  introduction  to  the  various  spe- 
cific sciences,  but  to  stimulate  the  pupil's  interest  in  the 
sciences  by  linking  them  up  with  practical  and  in  many 
cases  familiar  phenomena.  Recent  books  on  general  science 
show  increasingly  this  tendency  towards  emphasis  on  the 
economic,  social  aspect  of  the  sciences,  and  Smith  and  Jew- 
ett's  "Introduction'  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  treat- 
ment. Chapter  V,  "The  Supply  and  Uses  of  Water,"  the 
chapters  on  transportation,  and  the  clear,  readable  intro- 
duction to  microbiology  contained  in  Chapter  XII,  are  of 
particular  interest  and  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  prac- 
tical community  application.  The  book  cannot  fail  to  make 
the  pupil  an  intelligent  observer  of  the  thousand  and  one 
effects  of  scientific  laws  with  which  he  has  been  unthink- 
ingly coming  into  contact   every  day  of  his  life. 


Kingsley's  Westward  Ho.  Abridged  and  edited  with  an  in- 
troduction and  notes  by  Sterling  Andrus  Leonard,  M.  A., 
Columbia  University.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Pocket 
Classics,   1919.     Price  32  cents. 

Abridged  to  the  handy  and  popular  size  of  the  Pocket 
Classics,  edited  for  school  use,  Professor  Leonard's  edition 
of  this  inspiriting  tale,  which  has  its  place  with  "Treasure 
Island"  in  the  affections  of  generations  of  schoolchildren, 
has  preserved  in  its  original  freshness  and  vigor  the  best 
of  the  book.  His  editing  has  not  consisted  of  amputation, 
but  of  co-ordination  of  the  many  threads  of  the  fascinating 
story    on    a   smaller    scale. 


The  Study  of  English.     By  Douglas  Gordan  Crawford.     The 

MacMillan   Company,    1919.      Price,   $1.20. 

This  comprehensive  treatment  of  English  composition, 
syntax  and  technique,  will  readily  find  a  high  rank  among 
the  rather  numerous  texts  on  the  subject.  Very  complete 
in  its  scope,  the  book  is  saved  from  a  too  academic  savor 
by  the  number  and  aptness  of  the  extracts  and  illustrations, 
which  have  been  generously  drawn  from  the  inexhaustible 
treasury   of   English-American   literature. 


Resources  and  Industries  of  the  United  States.  By  Eliza- 
beth F.  Fisher.  Ginn  &  Company,  1919.  Price,  80  cents. 
Keenly  alive  and  vividly  interesting,  this  detailed  and  yet 
panoramic  presentation  of  the  vast  natural  resources  and 
industries  of  the  United  States  is  a  book  that  will  arouse 
the  enthusiasm  of  adults,  as  well  as  prove  a  most  stimu- 
lating and  unique  revelation  of  his  country  to  Young  Amer- 
ica. Professor  Fisher's  enthusiasm  for  her  subject  is  con- 
tagious, and  a  book  that  might  easily  have  been  treated  as 
dryly  as  a  thesis  on  economic  theory  is  permeated  with  the 
vitality  of  a  fascinating  story.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  economics  in  high  schools,  the  book  should  prove 
invaluable. 


The    Winston    Simplified     Dictionary.       Edited    by    William 
Dodge    Lewis,    A.  M.,    Ped.  D.,    Principal    of    the    William 
Penn    High    School,    Philadelphia,    and    Edgar    A.    Singer, 
Ph.D.,    Professor    of    Philosophy,    University    of    Pennsyl- 
vania.    The  John  Co.  Winston  Co.     Price,  96  cents. 
An    eminently    usable    school    dictionary,    arranged    with    a 
special   view    to   simplifying  the  school   boy   and  girl's   vocab- 
ulary   troubles,    the    Winston    Simplified    Dictionary    should 
rapidly   become  popular  in   high   school    English   departments. 
The  key-words   are  set   in  unusually   bold   type,   and  the  def- 
initions are  put  forth  clearly,  simply,  and  briefly. 

Children  Well   and   Happy.     By  May  Bliss  Dickinson,   R.  N. 

LeRoy   Phillips,    1918.      Price,   60   cents. 

An  attractive,  usable  little  manual  of  practical  child  hy- 
giene. The  book  is  clearly  and  brightly  written,  and  has 
some  excellent  illustrations.  Carrying  a  special  appeal  lo 
the  school  girl  of  high  school  age,  the  book  will  interest 
older  women  as  a  specially  apt  Baby  Year  publication. 
Circulated  among  the  school  girls  of  today,  such  a  book 
will  go  far  to  realize  the  Child  Welfare  League's  hope  of 
eliminating,  in  the  coming  generations,  the  many  deficien- 
cies in  hygienic  education  that  have  so  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  number  of  rejects  which  the  United  States 
Government   labeled    "physically   unfit"   to    fight. 


Personality.     By   Harry   Collins   Spillman.     The   Gregg   Pub- 
lishing Company,   1919.      Price,   $1.50. 

A  book  designed  to  make  the  reader  think,  and  think 
hard,  about  human  values  as  they  are  measured  in  actual 
results,  and  the  development  of  the  successful  human  val- 
ues in  himself.  Mr.  Spillman's  "Personality"  is  an  unusu- 
ally well  planned  addition  to  the  growing  library  of  Will 
Power   and  Self   Government   books. 


Science  of  Plant  Life.  A  High  School  Botany,  Treating  of 
the  Plant  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Environment.  By  Ed- 
gar Nelson  Transeau,  Ph.D.  The  World  Book  Company, 
1919. 

The  great  trend  of  American  education  today  towards  the 
study  of  the  practical,  the  familiar,  the  usable,  is  again 
demonstrated  in  this  unique  and  eminently  practical  Bot- 
any. "The  author  is  one  of  those  who  think  that  our  work 
in  botany  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture and  forestry,  just  as  physics  and  chemistry  form  the 
natural  background  of  our  manufacturing  and  industrial 
life,"  writes  Professor  Transeau  in  his  preface.  The  eco- 
nomic   application    is    kept    in '  mind   throughout    the    book, 


and  the  close  relationship  between  botany  and  the  indus- 
tries which  are  based  upon  it  is  always  maintained.  The 
number  and  excellence  of  the  illustrations  is  a  special  fea- 
ture of  the  book,  the  author  having  contributed  a  number 
of  unique  drawings  and  diagrams  in  addition  to  splendid 
photographs. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

My  Dear  Mr.   Wagner: 

Your  letter  of  April  1  1  th  asking  me  to 
write  an  "ad"  for  your  next  issue  "that  will 
interest  superintendents,  boards  of  education, 
county  librarians,  textbook  committees  and 
others  back  of  the  purchasing  power"  implies 
an  ability  on  my  part  which  you  over- 
estimate. If  I  were  able  to  properly  pre- 
sent our  books  in  "ads"  and  otherwise, 
school  and  library  authorities  would  swamp 
us  with  orders. 

If,  for  example,  I  knew  how  to  properly 
set  forth  the  real  merit  and  timeliness  of 
Beard  and  Bagley's  "History  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,"  superintendents  and  teachers 
would  all  immediately  demand  this  book  for 
their  schools. 

It  is  true  that,  in  spite  of  my  inability 
to  do  it  justice,  many  school  people  have 
recognized  the  difference  between  Beard  and 
Bagley  and  the  old  type  textbook,  and  over 
tventy-five  hundred  copies  are  now  in  sup- 
plementary use  in  this  state. 

Wouldn't  you  think  that  a  text  which 
makes  "The  American  People"  its  central 
theme;  which  develops  the  great  movements 
in  our  history  instead  of  giving  a  mere  rec- 
ord of  campaigns  and  administrations;  which 
devotes  7 1  Yl  %  °f  i's  material  to  the  last 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years;  which,  in 
short,  teaches  the  pupil  how  we  came  to 
be  what  we  are  and  what  a  real  American 
is — wouldn't  you  think  such  a  text  would 
instantly  appeal,  without  the  necessity  for 
advertising  it,  to  every  educator  who  has 
the  welfare  of  the  schools  at  heart?  Espe- 
cially when  its  use  will  guarantee  the  "Mak- 
ing of  an  American"  at  the  rate  of  $1.20 
each,  less  a  discount  of  20%  if  applied 
wholesale  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  C.   Morehouse, 

Manager  Pacific  Coast, 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 
609  Mission  Street  San  Francisco. 


Winning  A  Cause 

A   new  book  by  the  authors   of 

LEST  WE  FORGET 

America's  Part  in  the  World  War 

from  the  declaration  of  war  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence forms  the  theme  of  this  new 
book.  Stories  of  pluck  and  hero- 
ism from  every  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice, of  the  work  of  civilians,  of 
the  secret  service,  and  of  women 
in  hospital  and  factory,  have  been 
gathered  here. 

Full  of  important  documentary  ma- 
terial, of  thrilling  extracts  from  let- 
ters of  sailors  and  soldiers,  and  of 
the  best  war  poetry. 
Profusely  illustrated  from  official 
photographs    taken    at    the    front. 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Company 

565  Market  Street  San  Francisco 
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Under    Direction    of 

HERBERT  F.  CLARK 

Teacher  of  History 

Sentous    Street   Intermediate    School 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TEACHING  POLITICS 
A 

SCHOOL    DUTY 

A  high  school  teacher  of  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  by  the  name  of  Madison 
Gathany,  has  written  an  article  for  the 
March  number  of  Educational  Review  that 
has  some  "punch"  in  it  and  solicits  the 
attention  of  lovers  of  democracy  every- 
where. Mr.  Gathany  believes  that  every 
high  school  should  have  a  course  in  poli- 
tics and  every-day  events.  He  says :  "We 
have  studied  about  democracy  long  enough; 
now  let  us  study  democracy.  We  have 
studied  about  politics  long  enough ;  now 
let  us  study  politics.  We  must  put  young 
America  and  Old  America  right  to  work 
in    the   laboratory   of   democracy." 

At  another  place  in  his  discussion  he 
savs:  "American  democracy  will  be  safe 
only  when  and  as  long  as  the  citizens  who 
compose  it  think  vigorously,  think  honestly, 
think  intelligently,  and  act  as  vigorously,  as 
honestly,  as  intelligently  and  as  fearlessly 
as  they  think  in  respect  to  the  problems  of 
our  national   life." 

It  is  this  type  of  democracy  that  we 
school  people  ought  to  have  in  the  man- 
agement of  educational  affairs.  We  need 
to  face  resolutely  all  forms  of  intimidation 
and  have  the  courage  to  die  if  need  be  for 
i >n r  ideals.  We  should  realize,  as  Mr.  Gath- 
any so  well  says,  "Individual  neutrality 
(not  suspension  of  judgment,  understand) 
in  a  democracy  is  always  disloyalty." 


LOS   ANGELES   TEACHERS 
GET   RECOGNITION 
FROM   CITIZEN    BODY 

That  the  teaching  force  of  Los  Angeles 
is  making  itself  felt  in  the  political  life  of 
the  community  is  evidenced  by  the  follow- 
ing clipping  from  a  daily  paper  of  that  city: 

"The  'teacher  vote'  is  to  be  a  big  factor 
in  the  coming  primary  election,  says  W.  A. 
I'.arker.  president  of  the  Association  for 
the  Betterment  of  Public  Service.  At  the 
weekly  luncheon  of  the  association  last 
week,  Mr.  Barker  pointed  out  that  there 
are  more  than  3000  'teacher  votes'  in  Los 
Angeles,  anil  that  each  of  these  controls  at 
least  three  other  votes.  Naturally,  they 
will  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  members 
of  the  Hoard  of  Education,  and  the  candi- 
dates they  settle  upon — if  they  do  get  to- 
gether— doubtless  will  be  an  effective  boost 
that  will  land  them  on  the  final  ticket." 


LOS   ANGELES  TEACHERS 
MAKE  PROGRESS  IN 
PUBLICITY   CAMPAIGN 

By  the  time  this  issue  of  the  Journal 
comes  from  the  press,  Los  Angeles  teach- 
ers will  have  under  way  their  campaign  for 
increased  school  funds  with  the  hope  that 


a  reasonable  portion  of  it  will  be  used  to 
increase  teachers'  salaries.  An  assessment 
of  5  per  cent  of  one  month's  salary  has  been 
levied  on  the  teaching  force,  creating  there- 
by a  fund  of  some  $20,000  to  be  used  in 
the  proposed  campaign.  A  committee,  rep- 
resenting the  various  educational  organiza- 
tions within  the  system,  has  the  matter  in 
charge.  It  is  proposed  to  use  newspaper 
display  advertising,  personal  interviews 
with  citizens  and  the  various  modern  meth- 
ods used  in  "putting  things  over"  in  this 
day  of  "drives"  and  sundry  devices  of  get- 
ting people  to  do  things  worth  while. 

It  is  too  early  in  the  campaign  to  fore- 
cast any  results,  or  properly  interpret  the 
initiatory  movements.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  underlying  motive  is  a 
good  one.  The  teachers  have  already  con- 
tributed three-fifths  of  the  5  per  cent  assess- 
ment in  all  seriousness  and  good  will.  Be- 
cause the  teaching  force  is  necessarily  con- 
fined to  their  work  five  days  of  the  week,  a 
non-school  campaign  manager  and  numer- 
ous assistants  have  been  employed  to  carry 
on  the  work. 

To  the  average  teacher  there  is  consider- 
able indefiniteness  in  the  plan.  She  doesn't 
quite  see  any  assurance  of  an  increased  sal- 
ary, even  though  increased  funds  are  avail- 
able for  such  a  possibility.  She  has  been 
told  numerous  times  of  the  validity  of  her 
claim,  but  has  had  to  be  contented  with 
seeing  almost  every  other  employee  of  the 
system  granted  an  increase  while  listening 
to  the  plea  that  there  were  no  funds  to' 
gratify  her  hopes  and  aspirations.  . 

The  Los  Angeles  teacher  is  drifting 
pretty  rapidly  to  the  conclusion  that  her 
first  duty  is  to  see  that  a  board  of  educa- 
tion is  elected  that  will  have  the  sense  of 
justice  and  fair  play  deeply  seated  enough 
to  give  her  the  same  consideration  in  the 
problem  of  the  high  cost  of  living  as  has 
been  accorded  the  plumbers,  the  painters, 
.the  clerks  and  the  host  of  non-teaching 
employees.  There  seems  to  be  no  hesi- 
tancy in  asking  her  to  contribute  her  money 
and  services  to  all  sorts  of  drives  and  do- 
nations ;  to  have  her  sign  contracts  to  teach 
holidays,  nights,  Saturdays  and  Sundays; 
to  ask  her  to  contribute  three  days  of  teach- 
ing free  of  charge,  and  so  forth;  but  when 
the  plea  comes  for  an  increase  in  salary 
to  help  meet  all  these  contingencies,  she  is 
told  to  direct  her  attention  to  the  county 
board  of  supervisors  on  the  plea  that  it  is 
that  body  that  regulates  the  amount  of 
funds'  available  for  school  expenditures. 
This  plea  might  have  some  validity  if  in- 
creases for  salaries  in  other  departments 
were  placed  before  the  same  tribunal  for 
determination.  But  so  far  as  the  average 
teacher  can  see,  such  has  not  been  the  case. 

The  situation,  however,  has  some  ele- 
ments of  optimism  in  it.  The  fund  of  $20,- 
000  so  generously  contributed  by  the  teach- 
ing force  ought  to  bring  a  general  demand 
and  willingness  to  grant  a  reasonable  in- 
crease in  salaries.  The  necessity  for  or- 
ganization and  co-operation  will  help  the 
teachers  to  understand  each  other  better, 
so  that  no  doubt  there  will  come  great 
good  from  the  campaign. 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

ON 
RIGHT  OF  PEOPLE  TO  RULE 

The  philosophy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  so  simple,  so  wholesome  and  so  in- 
tensely democratic  that  we  find  ourselves 
turning  constantly  to  his  utterances  for 
mental  and  spiritual  guidance  in  this  time 
of  unsettled  and  extremely  critical  affairs. 
The  following  quotation  is  the  climax  of  an-_ 
address  he  gave  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civic 
Forum,  Wednesday  evening,  March  20, 
1912.  Although  the  world  has  gone  through, 
or  is  going  through,  the  greatest  crisis  of 
all  history  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  said  these 
words,  his  interpretation  of  American  life 
and  ideals  still  holds  true. 

"There  is  no  danger  of  a  revolution  in 
this  country;  but  there  is  grave  discontent 
and  unrest,  and  in  order  to.  remove  them 
there  is  need  of  all  the  wisdom  and  probity 
and  deep-seated  faith  in,  and  purpose  to 
uplift  humanity,  we  have  at  our  com- 
mand. 

"Friends,  our  task  as  Americans  is  to 
strive  for  social  and  industrial  justice, 
achieved  through  the  genuine  rule  of  the 
people.  This  is  our  end,  our  purpose.  The 
methods  for  achieving  the  ends  are  merely 
expedients,  to  be  finally  accepted  or  re- 
jected, according  as  actual  experience  shows 
that  they  work  well  or  ill.  But  in  our 
hearts  they  must  have  this  lofty  purpose, 
and  we  must  strive  for  it  in  all  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  or  our  work  will  come 
to  nothing.  In  order  to  succeed  we  need 
leaders  of  inspired  idealism,  leaders  to 
whom  are  granted  great  vision,  who  dream 
greatly  and  strive  to  make  their  dreams 
come  true;  who  can  kindle  the  people  with 
the  fire  of  their  own  burning  souls.  The 
leader  for  the  time  being,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  but  an  instrument,  to  be  used  until 
broken,  and  then  to  be  cast  aside;  and  if 
he  is  worth  his  salt,  he  will  care  no  more 
when  he  is  broken  than  a  soldier  cares 
when  he  is  sent  where  his  life  is  forfeit 
in  order  that  the  victory  may  be  won.  In 
the  long  fight  for  righteousness,  the  watch- 
word for  all  of  us  is,  spend  and  be  spent. 
It  is  of  little  matter  whether  any  one  man 
fails  or  succeeds,  but  the  cause  shall  not 
fail,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  mankind. 

"We,  here  in  America,  hold  in  our  hands 
the  hope  of  the  world,  the  fate  of  the  com- 
ing years ;  and  shame  and  disgrace  will 
be  ours  if  in  our  eyes  the  light  of  high  re- 
solve is  dimmed,  if  we  trail  in  the  dust  the 
golden  hopes  of  men.  If  on  this  new  con- 
tinent we  merely  build  another  country 
of  great  but  unjustly  divided  material  pros- 
perity, we  shall  have  done  nothing;  and 
we  shall  do  as  little  if  we  merely  set  the 
greed  of  envy  against  the  greed  of  arro- 
gance, and  thereby  destroy  the  material 
well-being  of  all  of  us.  To  turn  this  gov- 
ernment either  into  government  by  a  plu- 
tocracy or  government  by  a  mob,  would  be 
to  repeat  on  a  larger  scale  the  lamentable 
failures  of  a  world  that  is  dead.  We  stand 
against  all  tyranny,  by  the  few  or  by  the 
many.  We  stand  for  the  rule  of  the  many 
in  the  interest  of  all  of  us,  for  the  rule 
of  the  many  in  a  spirit  of  courage,  of  com- 
monsense,  of  high  purpose,  above  all  in  a 
spirit  of  kindly  justice  towards  every  man 
and  every  woman.  We  not  merely  admit, 
but  insist,  that  there  must  be  self-control 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  that  they  must 
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keenly  perceive  their  own  duties  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  others;  but  we  also  insist 
that  the  people  can  do  nothing  unless  they 
not  merely  have,  but  exercise  to  the  full, 
their  own  rights.  The  worth  of  our  great 
experiment  depends  upon  its  being  in  good 
faith  an  experiment — the  first  that  has  ever 
been  tried — in  true  democracy  on  the  scale 
of  a  continent,  on  a  scale  as  vast  as  that 
of  the  mightiest  empires  of  the  Old  World. 
Surely  this  is  a  noble  ideal,  an  ideal  for 
which  it  is  worth  while  to  strive,  an  ideal 
for  which  at  need  it  is  worth  while  to  sac- 
rifice much;  for  our  ideal  is  the  rule  of  the 
people  in  a  spirit  of  friendliest  brotherhood 
towards  each  and  every  one  of  the  people." 


NEWS  ITEMS  OF  SOUTHERN   CALI- 
FORNIA INTEREST 


R.  E.  POLLICH 
Juvenile  Hall  School,  Los  Angeles 


Shortage  of  Teachers 

Los  Angeles  county,  like  all  other  coun- 
ties throughout  the  state  and  country,  is 
suffering  from  the  lack  of  teachers.  Mark 
Keppel,  county  superintendent,  recently 
stated  that  the  situation  has  already  reach- 
ed a  serious  state  and  that  he  would  like 
to  have  a  line  on  at  least  a  hundred  teach- 
ers at  this  time.  In  this  connection,  Mr. 
Keppel  says :  "There  are  three  reasons  for 
the  teacher  shortage — many  have  gone  into 
war  work;  high  cost  of  living,  and  low  pay 
,  have  forced  many  to  abandon  their  pro- 
fession ;  and  the  business  world,  with  its 
increased  salaries,  has  drawn  to  a  tremend- 
ous extent  from  the  teaching  profession 
for  help." 

The  situation  in  Los  Angeles  city  is 
every  bit  as  alarming  as  that  existing  in 
the  country.  Many  schools  are  short  of 
teachers  and  the  superintendent's  office  has 
but  few  substitutes  with  which  to  supply 
the  vacancies.  One  principal  reports  that 
on  a  Wednesday,  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
called  in  for  a  substitute  to  take  the  class 
of  a  teacher  out  because  of  illness.  On 
the  Tuesday  following  a  young  lady,  barely 
past  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  had  just 
graduated  from  the  Normal  School  on  the 
Friday  previous,  was  sent  out.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  the  principal  to  put  this  young 
lady  at  work  in  an  ungraded  room,  where, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  class,  none  but 
an  experienced  teacher  should  have  been 
placed.  It  happened  that  the  young  lady 
in  question  was  much  superior,  especially 
as  a  disciplinarian,  to  the  average  inexpe- 
rienced teacher;    but — it  just  so  happened. 

Conditions  are  really  alarming  and  there 
is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  if  the 
people  wish  to  maintain  first-class  schools 


INDUSTRIAL  ART  MATERIALS 


"ENGINEX"  PAPERS 

Beautiful  and  inexpensive  uncoaled  papers 
for  Paper  Cutting,  Poster  Work,  Kindergartens 
and  all  Industrial  Art  Work,  containing  21 
standardized  colors;  3  primary,  3  binary  and 
1 2  grayed  colors,  neutral  gray,  black  and  white. 
Send  for  Booklet  of  Samples 


"PRISMO"  PAPERS 

New  standardized  coaled  papers  for  Kinder- 
garten and  Industrial  Art  work,  12  spectrum 
colors  with  2  shades  and  2  tints  of  each;  12 
grayed  colors,  black  and  white — 75  colors  in 
all. 

Send  for  Booklet  of  Samples 


"CONSTRUCTION  PAPERS" 

These  "Prang  Construction  Papers"  have 
been  famous  for  years.  Made  in  25  beautiful 
colors.     Heavy  weight  and  uniform  in  quality. 

We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  While  and 
Manila  Drafting  Papers. 

Send  for  Booklet  of  Samples 


"Theory  and  Practice  of  COLOR" 

By  Snow  and  Froehlich 

The  most  important  book  on  "Color"  pub- 
lished in  many  years.  Ten  scientific  "Color 
Charts."      Price,   postpaid,   $3.25. 


"SPOONBILL 
LETTERING  TABLET" 

By  John  O.  Peterson 

A  tablet  of  practical  "drills"  with  instruc- 
tions for  lettering  with  the  new .  "Spoonbill 
Pen."     Price,  postpaid,  40c. 

Send  for  Circular  on  the  "Spoonbill  Pen." 


"ENAMELAC" 

A  Decorative  Air-Drying  Enamel 

An  Art  Enamel  for  school  use.  For  use  on 
Toys,  Furniture,  China,  Glass,  etc.  The  new 
color  medium.  Made  in  1  5  colors.  Price  25c 
a  can.     Send  for  Color  Card  and  Circular. 


"PERMODELLO" 

The  Permanent  Modeling  Clay 

A  new  Modeling  Clay  that  sets  and  becomes 
hard  as  stone  without  firing.  Opens  up  new 
problems    in    jewelry    work,    bead    work,    etc. 

Send  for  Circular.     Price  50c  a  pound  can. 


"STIXIT"  PASTE 

"The  Stickiest  Paste  in  Town" 
A  combination  of  paste  and  glue.  Ideal  for 
all  school  work.  The  cheapest  because  the 
best.  Put  up  in  tin  cans  from  Ya  pint  to  1 
gallon.  Send  for  Special  Circular  on  "Prang 
Adhesives." 


A  BOOK  IN  SELF  INSTRUCTION 

"ART  SIMPLIFIED" 

By  P.  J.  AND  J.  T.  Lemos 
The  best  single  volume  for  self-instruction 
in  Commercial  Art,  covering  the  entire  field. 
22  full  page  plates  with  from  10  to  25  pro- 
gressive drawing  on  each  plate.  Price  $3.25, 
postpaid. 


"MANUAL  ARTS  TABLETS" 

By  Mary  H.  Montieth 

A  series  of  Tablets  covering  the  work  of 
the  Primary  grades.  Outline  drawings,  cover 
designs  and  vocabulary,  for  work  in  cutting, 
coloring,  booklet  making,  sentence  building,  etc. 
Size  9x12.     Price  25c  each. 


Specify  "Prang  Quality"  in  your  next  Requisition  for  Art  Materials 

Send  for  new   "Illustrated  Catalogue." 

THE  PRANG  CO.,  1922  CALUMET  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 


A  Genuine 
FRENCH 
DINNER 

Or  a  Dainty  Dinner -Party 
Or     Good     Special     Cooking 


TEACHERS  are  sure  of  them 
— at    right    prices,    too! — 

when    visiting    the 

St.    Germain    Restaurant 
Ellis  St., 60,  San  Francisco 


HAVF  Healthy,  Strong,  S'^eVX'S  J 
I1HIL  Beautiful  Eyes  SgS/Sl&SSu'SK 

Medicine.    Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Phyeiciani  and  I 
guaranteed  by  them  aa  a  Keliable  Relief  for  Hyea  that  Need 
Care.    Try  it  in  your  Hyes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— * 
Just  Bye  Comfort.     Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no  \ 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Tree. 
MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    IIL 


BANK  Or    ITALY 

COMMERCIAL,  SAVINGS,  TRUST 

RESOURCES,  OVER  $90,000,000         CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $7,000,000 
OFFICIAL  DEPOSITARY  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 


SAN   FRANCISCO  HOLLISTER 

SAN    MATEO  LIVERMORE 

BURLINGAME  SANTA  ROSA 

SANTA    CLARA  NAPA 

GILROY  STOCKTON 

FRESNO  - 

LOS  ANGELES      - 


MODESTO 

MERCED 

CHOWCHILLA 

MADERA 


State  Normal  School 
State  Normal  School 
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they  must  pay  their  teachers  a  living  wage. 
But  what's  the  use  of  this  sort  of  publicity 
sent  out  through  the  pages  of  an  educa- 
tional journal?  Nobody  but  teachers  read 
educational  journals,  and  it's  rumored  that 
they  are  beginning  to  half  way  realize  that 
they  arc  .somewhat  underpaid;  so  why  tell 
them  about  it?     ' 

The  only  reason  for  attempting  to  tell 
teachers  about  these  things  is  because  it 
seems  that  they — the  ones  concerned — are 
only  half  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
should  be  receiving  at  least  as  much  as  the 
janitor  or  his  assistant.  As  long  as  the 
teachers  are  willing  to  stand  for  it,  why 
should  the  legislators  or  supervisors  or 
boards  of  education  worry?  The  less  they 
pay  the  teachers,  thereby  keeping  down  ex- 
penses, the  better  the  record  they  think 
make  in  the  eyes  of  the  tax-paying 
public.  It  might  be  wise  now  and  then — 
especially  now — to  let  some  of  these  offi- 
cials know  that  teachers  are  tax-payers  and 
that  in  California  all  teachers  are  voters. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  before 
teachers  will  receive  salaries  commensu- 
rate with  the  service  rendered,  they  must 
come  forth  and  tell  the  world  that  they 
fully  realize  their  position  as  regards  wages 
and  that  henceforth  they  will  continue  to 
keep  the  public  fully  informed  on  the  sit- 
uation. 


Twelve  Dollars  for  Graduation  Gowns 

The  ''economy  committee"  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Long  Beach  High  School  decided  to 
grant  the  appeal  of  the  senior  girls,  that 
they  be  allowed  to  spend  more  money  on 
their  graduation  gowns  than  was  permit- 
ted last  year. 

"Owing  to  the  present  high  prices  of  cot- 
ton dress  materials,  the  maximum  was  rais- 
ed," the  committee  announced.  "At  this 
price  a  simple  gown  of  less  expensive  wash 
silks  can  be  obtained.  Therefore,  the  in- 
creased allowance  seems  true  economy  and 
also  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
girls." 


For   Organizations 

Dr.  Shicls,  superintendent,  has  issued  a 
pamphlet  containing  a  list  of  subjects, 
names  of  speakers  and  dates  when  speak- 
ers will  be  available  to  address  parent- 
teacher  associations  or  other  organizations 
in  and  about  Los  Angeles  interested  in  the 
schools   and   education. 

In  a  statement  preceding  the  schedule, 
the   superintendent   says: 

"Requests  are  constantly  being  made  for 
speakers  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, in  order  to  enable  organizations  in- 
terested in  the  schools  to  obtain  a  speaker 
on  subjects  in  which  such  organizations 
are  interested.  The  following  schedule  has 
been  arranged,  it  being  understood  that  the 
speakers  would  be  available  between  3:30 
and  5  o'clock  on  the  days  and  during  the 
months  stated.  In  each  case  the  name  of 
r  and  the  address  and  telephone 
number  are  given.  It  is  advised  that  any- 
one  desiring  the  services  of  a  speaker  should 
endeavor  to  communicate  with  him  not  less 
than  one  week  before  the  proposed  date." 

The  li~t  contains  subjects  covering  every 

ational    work    conducted    in 

Los   Angeles    city,    along   with    the   names, 


addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  the 
speakers. 

The  following,  being  only  a  few  of  the 
subjects  listed,  will  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  ground  covered  by  the  pamphlet: 

"How  Los  Angeles  Selects  Its  Public 
School  Teachers,"  Mrs.  Susan  M.  Dorsey, 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools;  "Vocal 
Music  in  the  Elementary  Schools,"  Kath- 
ryn  E.  Stone,  supervisor  of  music  depart- 
ment; "The  Business  of  the  School  Psy- 
chologist," Dr.  Sutherland,  school  psychol- 
ogist; "A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Home 
Teacher,"  Miss  Amanda  Chase,  home  teach- 
er at  Bridge  street  school;  "The  Teachers' 
Wage,"  E.  E.  Hitchcock,  principal  of  Corn- 
well  street  school;  "Educational  Measure- 
ments in  the  School — How  the  Teacher 
Measures  the  Progress  of  Her  Pupils  in 
Academic  Subjects,"  Robert  H.  Lane,  di- 
rector department  of  educational  research; 
"The  Neighborhood  Schools  of  Los  Ange- 
les," Miss  Nora  Steny,  principal  Macey 
street  school;  "The  Principal's  Work  in 
the  Elementary  School,"  Elizabeth  H.  Wit- 
man,  principal  of  Nevin  avenue  school ; 
"Compulsory  Education  and  the  Parental 
Schools,"  Dr.  E.  J.  Lickley,  director  of 
compulsory  education  and  child  welfare; 
"The  Music  Course  in  the  High  Schools," 
Mrs.  Gertrude  B.  Parsons,  head  of  the 
department  of  music,  Polytechnic  High 
School. 


Summer  Schools 
Los  Angeles  city  plans  to  operate  a  most 
extensive  summer  school  session  this  year. 
The  superintendent's  office  has  been  giving 
considerable  time  to  this  feature  of  the 
work  and  has  decided  to  conduct  nearly 
one  hundred  schools  during  the  summer 
months,  employing  some  seven  hundred  or 
more  teachers.  The  reason  for  conducting 
these  schools  on  such  a  large  scale  during 
the  coming  vacation  period  this  year  is  to 
give  the  children  an  added  opportunity  to 
make  up  the  work  lost  during  the  enforced 
vacation  caused  by  the  influenza  epidemic. 


No  Uniform  Dress  for  High  School  Girls 

The  annual  period  for  discussing  and  vot- 
ing on  the  question,  "Shall  High  School 
Girls  Wear  Uniforms?"  has  again  arrived 
at  the  various  Los  Angeles  high  schools. 
The  subject  has  already  made  the  rounds 
of  most  of  the  local  high  schools,  and  as 
in  the  past  has  received  a  majority  vote  in 
the  negative.  As  queer  as  it  may  seem,  the 
girls  of  today,'  like  those  of  the  period  of 
our  grandmothers'  girlhood  days,  show  by 
their  action  at  the  ballot  box  that  the  pre- 
vailing fashions  of  the  day  are  wholly  sat- 
isfactory. 


New  High  School  for  Los  Angeles 

Tentative  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
high  school  east  of  the  river,  to  be  known 
as  Roosevelt  High  School,  were  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  finance 
committee.  The  board  is  reported  to  be  in 
favor  of  building  such  a  school  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  of  Boyle  Heights,  pro- 
viding finances  permit. 


Tractor  Exhibit 
Last  week  at  Manual  Arts  High  School 
a    tractor   exhibit   was   held.      The    exhibit 


was  viewed  with  interest  by  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  and  faculty.  Those  students 
studying  agriculture  were  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  machines.  Mr.  J.  B.  Coco- 
ran,  director  of  the  exhibit,  instructed  the 
students,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  the  vari- 
ous features  concerning  tractors,  giving 
special  attention  to  their  operation. 


Spring  Vacation 
The  schools  of  Los  Angeles  city  will  be 
closed  during  the  week  beginning  Monday, 
April  14,  for  spring  vacation.  For  a  time 
it  was  hoped  that  the  last  two  days  of  the 
week  would  suffice  for  a  vacation  and  that 
schools  would  be  operated  during  the  first 
three  days  as  a  means  to  assist  the  children 
in  making  up  work  lost  during  the  enforced 
vacation,  but  when  the  great  amount  of 
illness  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  chil- 
dren was  considered,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  declare  a  vacation  for  the  entire  week. 


H.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee 

Miss  Nell  D.  Scott  and  Mr.  Herbert  F. 
Clark,  teachers  of  the  Senton's  Interme- 
diate School,  have  been  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  executive  committee  of  the  Los  An- 
geles High  School  Teachers'  Association. 
They  were  chosen  to  serve  in  the  places 
of  Miss  Sarah  Heath  and  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Grin- 
nell,  whose  terms  have  expired. 


Teachers   of  Spanish 

On  April  26  Professor  Espinosa  of  Stan- 
ford University  will  address  a  meeting  of 
teachers  of  Spanish  in  the  Hamburger  Au- 
ditorium. The  entire  address  is  to  be  de-l 
livered  in  Spanish.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  form  a  Los  Angeles  chapter 
of  the  American  Association  of  Spanish 
Teachers.  The  committee  on  organization 
is  made  up  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  H.  Shield,  Man- 
ual Arts  High  School,  chairman ;  Miss  K. 
D.  Loby,  Pasadena  High  School,  and  Mr. 
Roy  E.  Schulz,  University  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 


THE  FATHERLESS  CHILDREN  OF  FRANCE 
ORGANIZATION  ASKS  YOUR  AID 

Tlie  Fatherless  Children  of  France  organiza- 
tion invites  your  co-operation  in  its  work  of 
aiding   the    orphans   of   France. 

Ten  cents  from  the  United  States  added  to 
the  French  appropriation  will  support  a  French 
child  for  one  day;  $3.00  for  one  month;  $36.50 
for  one  year.  Subscriptions  are  payable  by  the 
year,  month  or  quarter.  Checks  should  be  re- 
mitted to  The  Fatherless  Children  of  France, 
William  H.  Crocker,  Treasurer,  French  Bank, 
San  Francisco,  or  George  Fusenot,  Treasurer, 
501    North    Main    street,    Los    Angeles. 

Fill  out  the  following  form  today  and  mail  it 
to  the  local  Treasurer.  Do  your  "bit"  for  the 
Fatherless  Children  of  France — conserve  the  chil- 
dren: 


The  Fatherless  Children  of  France 

Local     Treasurer '. 

l"  PLEDGE '  MYSELF  TO '  GIVE : 

$ for  Fatherless  Child  (or 

children)   of  France  for  one  year. 

for     two    years. 

$ - as   a  donation. 

Do    you    desire    the    name    of    the    child 
and   his   address? 

Date 

Name 

Address 
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A  New  Book  Presenting 


BUSINESS  TRAINING  EVERY  YOUNG  MAN  AND  EVERY  YOUNG  WOMAN  SHOULD  HAVE 

ELEMENTS  OF  BUSINESS 

By  PARKE  SCHOCH,  Principal  of  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 
and  MURRAY  GROSS,  Head  of  Department  of  Commerce,  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls 

This  new.  book  informs  and  trains  young  people  in  the  sound  methods  of  business  that  are  essential  to  success  in  daily  life.  It  is  a  book 
which  everyone  who  has  a  living  to  make  or  business  or  household  affairs  to  conduct  should  study. 

It  gives  a  clear  understanding  of  the  routine  and  practices  involved  in  personal  relationships  with  the  business  community;  it  deals  defin- 
itely,  clearly,  and  practically  with   the   chief  problems   of  business,  most  people  have  to  meet. 

A  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  methods  presented  in  this  book  should  be  a  part  of  the  education  of  every  boy  and 
girl.     It  is   adaptable  for  the   seventh  and  eighth   grades. 

In   scope   and   plan,   "Elements   of   Business"   is   especially   adapted   as  a  textbook  basis  for: 

(a)  a  brief  elementary  course  in  business  training  for  students   taking  the  general  or  academic  courses  in   city  high   schools. 

(b)  a  course   in   business  training  for   students   in   city  junior   high   schools. 

(c)  a  preliminary,  introductory  course  in  business  affairs,  institutions,  and  customs  for  students  about  to  enter  upon  the  more  in- 
tensive  business    training   afforded    by    the    commercial    courses    in    city  high  schools. 

(d)  a  brief  elementary  course  in  business  training  for  students   enrolled  in  city  evening  high  and  vocational  training  schools. 
■  (e)     a   course   in   business   training  for   students    enrolled   in   rural,  township,  and  borough  public  schools. 

(f)  a  general   study   of   the   business   community   and  practices   for   students  in  private   schools  and  academies. 

(g)  a  general  study  of  the  business  community  and  practices     for   students   enrolled  in   corporation  vocational   schools. 

(h)     a  supplementary  study  of  business  affairs   for   students   enrolled  in  accounting  and  secretarial  courses  in  business  college, 
(i)     a  course  in  worth-while  reading  for  everyone  who  desires    to   know   how   to   attend    effectively   to   everyday   business. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


330  East  22nd  Street, 


Chicago,  Illinois 


NEW  YORK 


CINCINNATI  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Represented   by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121  Second  St.,  San  Francisco  252  So.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pictures  Make  a  School  Attractive 

That  is,  good  ones  do.     The  right  kind,  purchased  at 
the  right  place,   are  not  expensive 


NEW  BOOKS 


The  Kendall  Readers 

By  CALVIN  N.  KENDALL 
State  Commissioner  of  Education,  New  Jersey 

The  material  in  these  books  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate,  selective  process,  ex- 
tending through  many  years,  by  an  educator  of  recognized  ability,  whose  expe- 
rience is  national  in  character.  Careful  attention  has  been  given  to  arrange- 
ment and  graduation,  to  grouping  and  comparing,  to  drill  and  review,  and  to 
phonetics. 

Watson  and  White's  Modern  Arithmetic 

This  series  makes  available  for  every  school  the  best  methods  and  material  for 
the  study  of  Modern  Arithmetic.     It  challenges  comparison  with  respect  to 

1.  Thoroughness   in    Fundamentals.  3.     Simplification  of  Processes. 

2.  Choice  of  Applications.  4.     Problems  from  Real  Life. 

5.     Continuity  of  Plan. 

D.  G.  HEATH    &    COMPANY,  Publishers 


565  MARKET  STREET 
BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
CHICAGO 


We  specialize  on  16x20,  rich  permanent  brown  tone 
subjects  in  three-inch  genuine  oak  frames.  We  sell 
so  many  we  can  sell  for  less. 

Write  for  list  and  prices. 

STEWART  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO. 
Drawer  205  Stockton,  Cal. 


tm  flUi/  Ar  w#w  tf/ Ifif  vj  Teachers  Wanted.  College  Graduates  only,  except  in  rig?  *  '"■#,■ 
H  B^  FJ  S  ^b  Wa  W  Mb  A  W  mk  B  I  vocational  field.  No  ^racie  school  positions.  Fill  the  I  |f  BUfR0^AU  %  | 
^k    WM  A7/.  f  ^  &  Jl_^~^j^R\      better    places    only.       All    States.       Get    details.  La^EciuJSwJ 

K  \U^^4r    TEACHERS'       25   E.   Jackson   Blvd..   Chicago 

AlOCl    I     AGENCY  Our     booklet     "Teaching     as     a     Busi- 

— ^ mi     Thirty -fourth    Year  ness"    with    timely    chapters    on    Peace 

dNeE™0RK      ;      :      .'      :      .'      %I£\^7n7  Salaries,      Prospects,      Critical      Letters 

SPOKANE JTZTTl  of      Application,      etc.,      sent      FREE. 

ADDRESS  ANY  OFFI     C.E  . O- '- - 
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Bids  Wanted 

by 

Public  Schools 

News  Notes  of  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 

( Free  publication  will  be  promptly  made  in  this  col- 
umn of  all  bids  furnished  by  country  school  super- 
intendents and  others  interested;  and  special  at- 
tention of  all  advertisers  will  be  directed  to  the 
Letters  regarding  this  column  should  be  ad- 
dressed  t"  Chaunce;  Pa^Govern,  Associate  Manag- 
ing Editor,  Hearst-Examiner  Bhlg.,  San  Fran- 
(  :      Kearny    4021. 


1608.  Hoards  of  school  trustees,  and  city 
!."l  ol  education,  shall  have  the  power,  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty  : 

"PI   RCHASE   FURNITURE,    BOOKS,    ETC. 

"2d  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  code, 
to  I'l  Rl  HASE  SCHOOL  Ft'RNITURE,  including 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  and  APPARATUS, 
and  Such  OTHER  ARTICLES  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  use.  of  the  schools.  .  .  ." — School  Law  of 
California.    1917,   page  87. 

"CERTAIN  SUPPLIES  MUST  BE  FUR-. 
NISHED. 

"(a)  The  following  supplies  SHALL  be  fur- 
nished by  the  DISTRICT  CLERK  ...  on 
written  requisition  of  the  teacher,  viz.:  Clocks, 
brooms,  dusting  cloths,  wash  basins,  water  buckets, 
drinking  cups,  dustpans,  matches,  ink,  ink  bottles, 
pens,  penholders,  pencils,  crayon  chalk,  writing  and 
drawing  paper,  handbells,  coal  buckets,  wood  boxes, 
shovels,  pokers,  soap,  towels,  thermometers,  door- 
mats,  paint,  window  panes,  window  shades  or  shut- 
ters, disinfectants,  garbage  cans,  and  outside  locks 
for  outhouses." — School  Law  of  California,  1917, 
page   329. 


New  bills  will  be  called  for  building  Winship 
school  at  Eureka,  Cal.,  on  account  of  a  union- 
labor  clause  in  the  contract  already  awarded  to 
Louis   llalversen  but  not  signed  on  that  account. 


For  new  school  buildings  and  equipment,  the 
Board  of  Education  at  Honolulu,  T.  H.,  have 
appropriated   $117,000. 


Books  and  equipment  to  value  of  $20,000  will 
be  wanted  immediately  by  school  trustees  at 
Alamos,  Cal.,  to  replace  those  burned  on  March 
14. 


Four  more  rooms,  with  regular  equipment  for 
classes,  at  cost  of  $15,000,  has  been  voted  by 
trustees  of  Lincoln  grammar  school  at  Madera, 
Cal. 


New  grammar  schools,  with  equipment,  to  cost 
$150,000,  are  being  planned  by  trustees  of  the 
Covina,   Cal.,   city   grammar   school   district. 


Plans  hate  been  accepted  for  enlarging  high 
school  building,  and  erection  of  an  executive 
building  and  a  gymnasium,  to  cost  some  $100,- 
000,  at  Globe,  Arizona.  Write  secretary  of  Globe 
School  District  Trustees,  for  details.  Office 
equipment    included. 


New    buildings    and    equipment,    to    cost   $150,- 
000,   are   being   arranged   by    trustees    of   Orange, 
Cal.,   Union   High  School  district.     Hon.  Geo.  C. 
1-    of    Orange    has    details. 


Calexico,    Cal.,   school    trustees,    at    Rockwood 
school,     Calexico,    are    arranging    for    a    $30,000 
school  building.     Hon.  W.  J.  Philips,  clerk,  Cal- 
0,   for  details. 


Cal.,  school  trustees,  near  Stockton,  are 
planning  expending  $12,750  for  a  new  school 
house. 


School  board  at  I'l  Fermin,  San  Pedro,  Cal., 
are  putting  up  a  new  $15,000  building,  and  are  in 
the  market   for  equipment. 


Pasadena,     Cal..     School 
1   buildings. 


Board     are     planning 


New  union  high  school  building  is  to  be  put 
up  at  Calipatria,  Cal.,  according  to  Brawley,  Cal., 
News. 


Architect  W.  N.  Weeks,  75  Post  street,  San 
Francisco,  has  secured  contract  for  plans  for  a 
union  high  school  building  at  Hamilton  City, 
near  Chico,  Cal.  Secretary  P.  S.  Quigley  at 
Hamilton    City,    Cal.,   has   details. 


Trustees  E.  Thayer  and  Lillian  M.  Page  have 
decided  on  a  new  $20,000  school  building  for 
Greenfield,  near  King  City,  Cal.  Write  Hon. 
H.  N.  Young,  King  City,  Cal.,  for  information. 


A  vocational  school,  as  a  memorial  to  Contra 
Costa  soldiers,  proposed  by  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  W.  T.  Helms  of  Richmond,  Cal. 


Extensive  building,  alterations,  equipment,  etc., 
will  be  bought  by  San  Francisco  Board  of  Edu- 
cation this  month.  Details  at  office  of  Board  of 
Education. 


Plans  are  wanted  for  a  new  high  school 
building,  Fowler,  Cal.,  twelve  class-rooms  and 
auditorium.  Write  Edwin  Gower,  clerk  of  the 
board  at   Fowler. 


Furniture,    equipment  and   supplies   in   quantity 

wanted   for    1919-20  by  Alameda   City   Board   of 

Education      Hon.   C.  J.  Du  Four  is  secretary,   at 
city   hall. 


Honolulu  Board  of  Education  will  construct 
and  equip  a  new  $130,000  high  school;  now  ad- 
vertising for  bids  for  construction. 


Trustees  M.  Waite,  H.  V.  O'Neal  and  J.  B. 
Hildebrand  of  August  School  district,  Stockton, 
have  decided  on  a  $12,000  school  building,  with 
equipment.      Plans   wanted   shortly. 


Equipment  will  be  wanted  soon  for  new  $22,000 
grade  school  building  at  Watts,  Cal.,  for  which 
Allison  &  Allison  of  Los  Angeles  are  drawing 
plans. 


Plans  wanted  for  a  $40,000  high  school  build- 
ing at  Hemet,  Cal.  Hon.  C.  E.  Goodline,  Hemet, 
Cal.,   clerk  of  board,  for  details. 


Architect  Jas.  T.  Harbett  of  Richmond,  Cal., 
is  preparing  plans  for  high  school  at  Brent- 
wood, Cal.  Robert  Wallace,  Brentwood,  is  clerk 
of  the  Brentwood  High  School  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. 


All  sorts  of  articles  to  be  used  by  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
and  Berkeley,  during  1919-20,  are  now  listed, 
and  bid  forms  ready,  obtainable  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Education  in  each  of  these 
cities.  No  advertiser  should  overlook  these  op- 
portunities   immediately. 


Manual  training  equipment  bids  wanted  before 
April  7  by  Dan  W.  Pratt,  clerk  of  the  Oakland 
High  School  district,  Room  211  City  Hall,  Oak- 
land. 


Many  items  are  wanted  by  trustees  of  the 
Highland,  Cal.,  School  district,  A.  N.  McHenry, 
clerk.     Bids  must  be  in  before  April   19. 


.  Three  new  eight  room  school  buildings  are 
being  planned  by  San  Bernardino  school  trus- 
tees. 


Contract  for  a  12-room  cement  school  build- 
ing at  Wasco,  Cal.,  will  be  let  on  April  15. 
D.  H.  Briggs  is  clerk  of  the  board.  Bids  for  a 
complete  heating  plant  will  be  received  at  same 
time. 


Remodeling  school  building  at  Maricopa,  Cal., 
and  new  equipment,  to  value  of  $20,000,  has  been 
voted  by  the  Paleto  school  district  taxpayers. 

Bids  are  wanted  for  office  equipment  and  fur- 
niture for  office  of  district  attorney  of  Los  An- 
beles,  by  city  purchasing  agent.  Filing  devices 
form  special  items. 


PIONFFR       ROOFING        F°r    fin'    r"id(:n«s'    bungalows,    apartments,    flats,    hotels,    roof    gardens,    balcony 
1114  Li  1\       IY\JV/1    111VJ       decks,    office   buildings,    railroad    depots,    warehouses,    factories,    barns,    sheds,    silos. 

COVERS    CALIFORNIA     Made  h?  PIONEER  PAPER  CO.    Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 

A   SPECIALTY  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING  SUPPLIES 


USE 

EDWARDS' 

INKS 

MUCILAGE    AND    PASTE 

California  Products 

H.  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 

San  Francisco 


When  you  think  of 
SYSTEMS— 

,of  <T\and  E" 


Filing  and   Record  Systems — Designed, 
Simplified  and  Installed 

VawmananpFrbe  M  fg.G>. 

132-140    SUTTER    STREET 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Phone:  Douglas  2357 


BERGER  &  CARTER  COMPANY 

Owners  of  PACIFIC  TOOL  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fremont  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 

Wholesale    Jobbers    and    Distributers 

Machine  Tools,  Shop  Equipment, 
Supplies 

FOR    MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOLS 


Bar  Iron  and  Steel 

General   Offices  and  Warehouses 

Seventeenth  and   Mississippi   Streets 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalog    AA-18    Sent    Free    on   Application 
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New  sanitary  system  and  new  heating  plant 
will  be  added  to  Dunsmuir  grammar  school. 
Architect  H.  C.  Smith,  Humboldt  Bank  building, 
San   Francisco,   prepared   the   plans. 


New  building  and  equipment  to  cost  $150,000 
will  be  decided  on  by  Covina  City,  Cal.,  this 
month. 


Fifty  thousand  dollars  appropriated  for  new 
school  building  at  Point  Fermin,  San  Pedro, 
Cal.     Architect,   Sumner   P.   Hunt. 


Watts,  Cal.,  votes  on  $30,000  measure  for  new 
schools  this  month,  Secretary  of  Watts  School 
district,   Los  Angeles   county,   having  details. 


Fresno  is  voting  this  month  on  a  $2,000,000 
school  measure.  Superintendent  Jerome  O.  Cross 
for  details. 


Calistoga,  Cal.,  high  school  district  is  to  have 
a  $60,000  new  building  and  equipment.  Hon. 
Ralph  J.  Williams,  Calistoga,  has  details,  as 
clerk   of   the   school  district. 


New  grammar  school  for  Tudor,  Sutter  coun- 
ty, to  cost  $10,000,  with  equipment,  decided  on 
April  22d. 


Bids  received  until  April  7  for  constructing 
two-story  concrete  building  at  Eureka,  Cal.  Su- 
perintendent  Geo.   B.  Albee  for  details. 


Secretary  J.  R.  Fontaine  of  the  Fresno  Board 
of  Education,  is  advertising  for  bids  for  school 
supplies  for  1919-20.     Must  be  in  before  April  18. 


New  high  school  building  at  Dunsmuir,  Siski- 
you, to  cost  about  $30,000,  being  planned  by 
Architect   H.   C.   Smith   of   San   Francisco. 


Numerous  bids  are  wanted  for  school  supplies 
by  Board  of  Education,  1437  San  Pedro  street, 
Los  Angeles,  before  April  9,  1919. 


Architects  Glass  &  Butner,  whose  headquarters 
for  a  long  time  have  been  in  the  Cory  Building, 
Fresno,  have  received  so  many  sizeable  orders 
from  school  boards  in  California — for  new  school 
buildings,  auditoriums  and  gymnasiums,  as  well 
as  for  remodeling  same — that  they  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  open  larger  branch  offices 
in  San  Francisco.  The  location  will  be  announc- 
ed in  the  May  issue  of  The  Western  Journal  of 
Education.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm  is  a 
native-born  Californian,  who  has  had  architect- 
ural experience  in  the  offices  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  architects  in  the  East. 


A  feature  of  the  May  issue  will  be  an  article 
on  "How  the  School  Building  Should  Be  Heat- 
ed," by  Chas.  T.  Phillips,  C.  E.,  of  San  Francisco. 


The  Western  Asbestos  Supply  Company,  of 
which  Frank  Malloye  is  president  and  manager, 
have  an  announcement  of  interest  to  all  school 
trustees  in  the  advertising  columns  of  this  num- 
ber. 


An  article  of  absorbing  interest,  telling  in  five 
minutes  what  everyone  should  know  of  the  de- 
velopment of  photography  from  the  daguerrotype 
to  the  made-movie,  will  appear  in  the  May  issue. 
It  is  by  Manager  J.  W.  Porter,  of  the  Tarn  Film 
Company,  who  make  a  specialty  of  supply  films 
and  slides  to  schools. 


A  beautiful  picture  of  the  "Standard"  Secretar- 
ial School,  of  846  California  street,  San  Francisco, 
which  reached  the  editor  too  late  for  the  April 
number,  will  appear  in  the  May  issue  of  The 
Western  Journal   of  Education. 


California  school  boards  will  do  ten  times  more 
building  and  equipping  this  year  than  during  the 
preceding  five  years. 


Fresno  City  Board  of  Education  wants  exten- 
sive number  of  bids  for  school  supplies  for  1919- 
1920.  See  J.  R.  Fontaine,  High  School  Building, 
Fresno,  for  blank  forms. 


Plans  wanted   soon   for  grammar  school  build 
ing  at  San  Justo.  Cal.     County  Superintendent  of 
Schools    W.    J.    Cagney    says    it    will    cost    some 
$10,000. 


Blythe    School    District,    Riverside,    Cal.,    plans 
new  building. 


Berkeley,    Cal.,    has    voted    $2,321,000    for    new 
schools   and   equipment. 


II 


Plans  being  made  for  funds  for  new  school  at 
Cininibar,   Cal.,  according  to  Petaluma  Courier. 


Plans  for  $35,000  school  building  for  Grange- 
ville,  Cal.,  school  district,  will  be  wanted  soon 
by  trustees,  according  to  Hanford  Journal. 


School  supplies  of  all  sorts  wanted  by  Board 
of  Education  of  Long  Beach  City  School  Dis- 
trict, of  which  Hon.  E.  S.  Acres,  505  National 
Bank  Building  of  Long  Beach,  is  secretary.  Pa- 
per dealers  especially  interested;    also  stationers. 


Gymnasium  equipment  wanted  by  Polytechnic 
High  School  Trustees,  400  W.  Washington  street, 
Los  Angeles.  Specifications  in  office  of  secre- 
tary, 730  Security  Building,  Los  Angeles. 


Equipment    for    a    $20,000    school    building    in 
eastern   section   of   Burlingame   wanted   shortly. 


Architect  Louis  P.  Hobart  is  preparing  plans 
for  three-room  addition  to  Hillsborough  Build- 
ing, to  cost  $10,000. 


A  new  Baptist  divinity  school  for  Berkeley,  to 
cost  $70,000,  is  announced  by  the   Berkeley  Times. 


Trustees   of   Artois    School    District,   near   Sac- 
ramento,  are   planning  a  $25,000  building. 


Bids  are  wanted  for  a  countless  number  of 
various  school  supplies  for  1919-1920  by  the 
Grammar  School  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Berkeley  School  District.  Full  lists  and  details 
from  Hon.  Nellie  L.  Crowl,  secretary  of  Board 
at  2133   Allison   Way,    Berkeley. 


Rucker  Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677   Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


Equipment  needed  for  new  Emeryville,  Ala- 
meda County,  school.  Secretary  Hawley,  Forty- 
first  street  school,  for  details. 


Playground 

and 

Gymnasium 

Apparatus 

STEEL 

LOCKERS 


Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

402  Rialto  Building 

San  Francisco 

Catalogs  on  Request 


BEST  GRADE 
EQUIPMENT    FOR   SCHOOLS 


GLOBES 


Maps,  Charts  and  Supplies 

BEAVER  BLACK  AND  GREEN 

BOARD 

If   your   copy   of   our   New   Catalogue    has 
not  reached  you,  write  for  it 

ADDRESS 

"SCHOOL     DEPARTMENT" 


Frank  Malloye,  President 

WESTERN 

THE 


Wm.  A.  Finnigan,  Asst.  Manager 

COMPANY 


Edgar  C.  Broder,  Vice-Pres.  &  Manager 

ASBESTOS      MAGNESIA 

INSULATING   ENGINEERS 

Exclusive    Distributors    of    and    Contractors    for 

PHILIP       CAREY        CO.'S        PRODUCTS: 

Carey's  Roofings— Magnesia  and  Asbestos  Pipe  and   Boiler   Coverings — Cold   Storage   Insulation 

Asbestos   and   Asphalt   Products — "Elastite"  Expansion  Paving  Joint 

25-27   SOUTH   PARK,   BETWEEN  2nd  AND   3rd  STS. 

Telephone   Douglas  3860  SAN    FRANCISCO 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  WORK 

GLASS  &  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 

Maintain   the   following   departments   in  connection   with   all   forms   of  building 
operations : 

1=ARCHITECTURAL    DESIGNING. 
2=INTERIOR     DESIGNING    and    DECORATING. 
3=STRUCTURAL     ENGINEERING. 
4=ELECTRICAL  AND  HEATING  ENGINEERING. 


Cory  Building 
FRESNO 

Telephone  Fresno  3798 


Mills  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel   Kearny   120 


Correspondence    regarding    new    schools  and    alterations    invited     from     school 
■  boards    and    city    and    county    school    superintendents. 
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TEACHING  BEGINNERS  TO   READ 
The   Beacon   Method 
Research    in    the   psychology   of   reading 
is   not   a    new   study.      Forty   years   ago   it 
was  discovered  that  the  eye  moves  by  jerks 
across    a    printed    line,    and    the    proof    that 
the  eve  can  grasp  at  a  single  pause  of  fix- 
ation' only    a    limited    number    of    letters, 
though  sometimes  the  sweep  of  the  eye  be- 
tween   points    of    fixation    was    sufficiently 
wide  to  include  common  phrases  and  even 
clauses,  led  to  the  contention  on  the  part 
of  many  educators  that  children  should  be 
trained' to  read   not  word  by  word,  but  so 
as  to  grasp   wider  units,  such  as  common 
phrases    anil    groups    of    words.      This    con- 
ception   of   reading   was   believed   to   apply 
alike    to    children    and    adults,    and    to    be 
equally  true  of  oral  and  of  silent  reading. 
eries  of  experiments  conducted  at  the 
University   of  Chicago    (1915-1918)    under 
the    supervision    of    Dr.    Charles    Hubbard 
Judd,   in   which    the   eye  -  movements   were 
photographed  from  a  mirror  upon  a  moving 
picture  film,   thus   furnishing  a   permanent 
and   accurate   record,   has   proved   this   con- 
ception   to    be    wrong.      Among    the    facts 
proved  by  Dr.  Judd's  experiments  are  these: 
In  silent  reading  the  eye-movements 
of  adults  and  children  in  grades  above 
the  fourth   tend  to  proceed  by  words, 
phrases  and  clauses.     (This  substanti- 
ates the  facts  brought  out  by  previous 
experimenters  in  this  field.) 

In  oral  reading,  for  adults  as  well  as 
for  children,  the  word  was  the  unit  of 
fixation. 

For  children  below  the  fourth  grade, 
in  their  reading,  whether  silent  or  oral, 
the  word  was  the  unit  of  fixation. 
This  proves   conclusively  that  silent  and 
oral    reading    are    two    different    processes, 
and   Dr.  Judd's  deduction  is  that  the  word 
method   coupled  with  the   phonetic   is   the 
quickest  and  most  logical  way  of  teaching 
little  children  to  read.     Thus,  the  principles 
of  The  Beacon  Method  are  absolutely  sub- 
stantiated. 

"The  problem  before  the  teacher  of  read- 
ing is  to  take  the  oral  language  with  which 
the  pupil  is  familiar  and  by  the  most  eco- 
nomical method  to  add  to  his  mental  equip- 
ment printed  words  and  phrases."  The 
phonetic  elements  "cannot  be  omitted  from 
any  complete  training  of  pupils.  The  ex- 
perience of  schools  in  this  matter  is  une- 
quivocal. A  child  can  read  without  analy- 
sis (only)  so  long  as  his  vocabulary  is 
small  and  the  words  are  short."  The  Bea- 
con Method  meets  this  requirement  abso- 
lutely. 

In   Ids   monograph   on   the   results   of  his 
experiments  i  Reading:    Its  Nature  and  De- 
velopment!. Dr.  Judd  quotes  from  the  Bea- 
con Primer,  p.   v,   Directions  to  Teachers: 
"Do  not  confuse  the  directions  found 
on    this    and    on    the    following    pages, 
which    relate    entirely    to    the    develop- 
the  phonetic  power,  with   the 
i  tions    which    relate    solely    to    the 
development  of  the  reading  lessons  by 
the     word    .-111.1     sentence    method.       It 
Should    be    clearly    understood    that    at 
first    there    must    be    two    distinct    lines 
of    teaching    carried    on    side    by    side, 
nel)  :     Mi     the    drill    upon    phonetic 
lists  for  the  purpose  of  developing  pho- 
netic power  in  the  child:    (2)  the  read- 
of  simple  stories  by   the  word  and 
sentence  method  until  the  child's  power 
iu  pi  is  far  enough  advanced  to 


enable  him  to  apply  it  in  his  reading 
lessons." 

Another  instance  of  Dr.  Judd's  favorable 
opinion  of  the  Beacon  Method  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  following  statement  in  a  letter 
to  Mr.  James  H.  Fassett: 

"I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  the  phonic  system  which  you  have 
developed  and  used  in  your  schools. 
...  I  feel  very  clear  that  you  have 
made  a  distinct  advance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  phonic  elements  for  young 
readers.  I  was  much  interested  in 
what  I  saw  of  the  actual  operation  of 
this  system  in  the  schools  and  am  sure 
that  you  have  made  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  psychology  and  practice 
of  teaching  reading." 

Mr.  Fassett  has  summarized  his  digest 
of  Dr.  Judd's  monograph  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  Beacon  Method  briefly  under 
three  heads   as   follows : 

1.  The  Beacon  Method  has  been  criti- 
cized by  certain  people  because  it  empha- 
sizes the  word,  taught  as  a  unit,  as  a  val- 
uable instrument  in  teaching  little  children 
to  read.  These  critics  have  said  that  the 
child  should  be  taught  from  the  beginning 
to  visualize  in  "larger  units  than  the  word." 
Hence  the  agonizing  attempts  to  force  the 
child  to  see  phrases,  clauses,  and  even  sen- 
tences, as  wholes. 

The  photographic  films  of  eye  -  move- 
ments, however,  tell  the  story.  They  speak 
plainly,  and  in  terms  which  admit  of  no 
controversy,  that : 

No  child  in  oral  reading  visualizes  in 

units  greater  than  the  word.    Beacon  is 

right;    the  critics  are  wrong. 

2.  The  photographic  films  of  eye-move- 
ments clearly  prove,  without  any  possibil- 
ity of  doubt,  that  the  word  method,  when 
used  alone,  is  not  enough ;  that  it  soon 
"begins  to  be  in  difficulty" ;  that  it  pro- 
duces "confusion" ;  and,  finally,  that  if  the 
child  is  to  be  kept  out  of  "confusion"  he 
must  have  training  in  phonetics.  "The  ex- 
perience of  schools  in  this  matter  is  une- 
quivocal." (The  quotations  are  from  Dr. 
Judd's  monograph.) 

Again  Beacon  is  right. 

3.  The  Beacon  Method  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  there  should  be  this  "dual"  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  reading.  While  it 
was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to  advo- 
cate any  one  system,  Dr.  Judd  does  single 
out  and  quote  from  the  Beacon  the  para- 
graphs which  most  clearly  set  forth  this 
"dual"  approach,  namely,  the  word  method 
carried  on  hand  in  hand  with  phonetic  drill. 
(See  Dr.  Judd's  monograph,  pp.  7,  8.) 

No  other  method  offered  to  teachers 
makes  this  clear  distinction.  Beacon 
is  right. 

In  connection  with  the  experiments  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Judd, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  in  detail  one  method 
used  in  the  case  of  three  pupils  whose  ages 
ranged  from  7  to  \0y2  years,  and  who  were 
subject  to  what  is  known  to  the  medical 
profession  as  congenital  word  -  blindness. 
All  were  physically  well  and  strong,  but 
were  quite  unable  to  recognize  words  and 
so  learn  to  read  with  any  success.  The 
method  used  with  these  three  pupils  was 
a  combination  of  the  word  and  sentence 
method  with  stress  upon  the  letter  sounds 
through  stories.  In  other  words,  it  was 
the  word  and  sentence  method  coupled  with 
the  phonetic — the  principle  of  the  Beacon 
Method. 


The  report  of  the  method  is  quoted  from 
Dr.  Judd's  monograph,  pp.  127-128. 

Mrs.  Lelah  C.  Russell  employed  special 
methods  with  the  pupils.  The  devices 
which  she  used  were  action  words  and 
elaborate  phonetic  stories.  She  printed  and 
wrote  such  words  as  "run,"  "come,"  "walk," 
"jump"  on  cards  and  used  them  in  games 
with  the  pupils.  The  play  impulse  of  the 
pupils  was  thus  utilized  to  turn  their  at-' 
tention  to  printed  words.  The  phonic  train- 
ing was  by  means  of  stories  which  Mrs.. 
Russell  describes  in  the  following  state- 
ment: 

Along  with  this  work  (use  of  action 
words)  and  beginning  with  it  the  phonic 
side  of  reading  should  be  taken  up.  The 
easiest  sounds  should  be  taught  first.  The 
easiest  are  those  which  can  be  prolonged 
indefinitely,  such  as  r,  f,  1,  m,  s.  In  the 
effort  to  make  the  work  interesting  and  en- 
joyable the  phonics  are  presented  in  a  story, 
associating  each  sound  with  parts  of  the 
story.  The  story  is  told  as  a  serial,  stop- 
ping at  an  interesting  point  at  the  end  of 
each  period.  The  capital  and  small  letters 
of  the  alphabet  are  printed  on  cards,  one 
to  a  card,  including  the  combinations  sh, 
wh,  th,  ch.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  card 
the  capital  and  small  letters  are  written  in 
script.     The  story  goes  as  follows : 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  just  about  as 
big  as  you  little  people,  we  lived  on  a  farm. 
My  brother,  who  was  two  years  older  than 
I,  had  a  dog  whose  name  was  Spot.  I  had 
a  dear  little  kitten,  Tabby.  One  day  Bert, 
my  brother,  and  I  were  playing  in  the 
orchard.  You  know  what  an  orchard  is, 
don't  you?  Yes,  that's  right — it  is  a  big 
yard  full  of  fruit  trees.  Now  can  you  guess 
why  we  liked  to  play  in  the  orchard?  Yes, 
that's  right;  you  know  little  boys  and  girls 
like  cherries  and  apples. 

All  at  once  we  heard  old  Spot  saying, 
"r,  r,  r."  Did  you  ever  hear  a  dog  growl 
like  that?  (show  letter).  What  did  he  say? 
(write  letter  on  board).  (Children  keenly 
interested  repeat  "r,  r,  r,"  associating  the 
sound  with  the  letter.)  We  ran  quickly  to 
the  place  from  which  the  sound  came,  and 
what  do  you  think?  There  was  Spot  stand- 
ing on  his  hind  legs  with  his  forepaws 
stretched  high  up  on  the  tree  still  saying 
(present  card  r). 

Bert  laughed  to  see  old  Spot,  but  I  cried 
when  I  looked  up  in  the  tree  and  saw  my 
Tabby  with  her  back  arched  like  a  Hal- 
lowe'en kitty  and  her  tail  twice  as  big  as 
it  ought  to  be  saying  "f,  f,  f"  (show  card 
and  write  letter  on  board).  I  made  Spot 
get  down  and  scolded  him  for  frightening 
my  kitty.  Bert  climbed  up  into  the  tree 
and  handed  me  Tabby.  While  he  was  get- 
ting her  he  spied  some  ripe  cherries.  He 
ate  so  many  and  ate  them  so  fast  that  he 
swallowed  a  seed,  and  while  he  was  trying 
to  get  it  out  of  his  throat  he  said  "c,  c,  0" 
(present  card,  etc.)  So  he  came  down  and 
didn't  eat  any  more  cherries. 

Just  then  we  heard  mother  ring  the  bell, 
which  meant  that  dinner  was  ready.  It 
said  "1,  1,  1."  We  all  scampered  to  the 
house.  When  we  got  there  Spot  was  very 
tired.  I  heard  him  say  "h,  h,  h,"  so  I  knew 
he  wanted  a  drink. 

Mother  told  Bert  to  go  to  the  barn  and 
feed  old  bossy  cow,  who  had  been  saying 
"m,  m,  m"  for  a  long  time. 

The  story  goes  on  in  this  fashion  day 
after  day,  each  lesson  reviewing  sounds  al- 
ready  learned   and   adding  new   ones.      Si- 
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multaneous  with  the  teaching  of  phonetics 
should  be  taken  up  the  training  of  the  ear 
in  the  analysis  of  the  sounds  of  form  words. 
Write  the  publishers,  Ginn  &  Company, 
at  20  Second  street,  San  Francisco,  for  fur- 
ther information  concerning  the  Beacon 
Method,  which  is  being  so  generally  adopt- 
ed everywhere. 


A    RARE    OPPORTUNITY    FOR    SUM- 
MER SCHOOL  WORK 

The  Battle  Creek  Normal  School  of  Phys- 
ical Education  has  published  its  catalogue 
pf  the  Summer  School  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion with  some  striking  and  important  an- 
nouncements. 

The  school  will  be  directed  by  the  most 
prominent  man  in  school  circles  in  the  edu- 
cational field  of  physical  training,  Dr.  C. 
Ward  Crampton,  the  Director  of  Physical 
Training,  Health  Education,  Athletics  and 
Recreation  of  the  New  York  City  School 
System. 

His  methods  will  be  the  basis  of  special 
lecture  courses  in  public  school  methods 
and  the  practical  work  for  all  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

This  will  be  good  news  to  many  progres- 
sive superintendents.  There  has  been  such 
a  tremendous  awakening  of  the  needs  of 
physical  exercise,  directed  play  and  health 
education  on  account  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
draft,  that  the  call  for  teachers  has  far  ex- 
ceeded the  supply. 

To  give  the  instruction  in  folk  dancing, 
esthetic  dancing,  and  classic  dancing,  Miss 
Christine  Dobbins  has  been  obtained  with 
assistants  of  her  own  selection.  The  full 
series  of  folk  dancing,  delightful  play, 
rhythm,  musical  forms  of  activity  carried 
fcver  the  seas  from  Europe  where  they  have 
been  the  spontaneous  possession  of  hun- 
dreds of  children,  will  be  taught. 

Miss  Dobbins  is  one  of  the  three  Chalif 
.Gold  Medalists  in  the  United  States  and 
during  the  last  year  has  been  a  special 
student  of  Isadora  Duncan. 

Equipment  is  being  doubled  and  we  ex- 
pect a  large  registration.  Housing  facil- 
ities both  in  the  city  and  on  the  neighbor- 
ing lakes  have  been  obtained.  A  new  gym- 
nasium with  the  club  house  features  is 
about  to  be  opened.  The  playgrounds  and 
out-door  gymnasium  with  swimming  pool 
have  been  renewed  and  brought  up  to  date. 

BEST  IN   1835 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


-THE-AMERICAN-  CRAYON-  CO 


SANDUS  K.Y 
W  A  LTH  A  M  • 
MADE    -     IN    ■ 


TRATH-^ffMARW 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


OPENS 
JUNE  3,  1919 


MUMRMSiO  UNIVERSITY 


VALPARAISO  Old  College  Building  INDIANA 

was  founded  September  16,  1873,  with  the 


.ffl.5fl.Bnj  wag  tounaea  septemoer  id,  i»/<j,  witn  tne 
©HiL^y  idea  of  giving  to  every  person  the  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  a  thorough,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within  his 
reach.  That  such  an  Institution  ia  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  each  year,  sinco  the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year. 


The  Sranmneff  School 

ia  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States-  The  Summer  Term  will 
open  June  3.  1919,  and  will  continue 
twelve  weeks.  During  this  term 
the  University  will  offer  an  ex- 
ceptional list  of  subjects  from 
which  students  may  Belect  their 
work.  There  will  be  beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  and  re- 
view work  in  the  following 


ity  to  combine  work  in  the  regular 
departments  with  such  review 
work  as  they  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the 
year.  Many  enter  for  review  work 
only.  Others  by  attending  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter to  take  up  special  subjects. 


Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Commerce,  Phonography  &  Type- 
writing, Review  for  Teachers,  Edu- 
cation, Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Publio 
Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Do- 
mestic   Science,    Pharmacy,  Law, 

and  Dentistry. 


will  find  an  exceptional  opportun- 


The  University  is  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  accommodat- 
ing 600  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  preparing  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  certificates.  Special  op- 
portunities are  offered  teachers  for 
doing  this  work  under  specialists, 
aa  instructors. 


Tuition,  S20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
Board  with  Furnished  Room,  $55  per  quarter. 

Address  REGISTRAR,  VALPARAISO,  IND. 
47th  Year  Will  Open  September  16,  1919 


The  New  York  methods,  which  are  up 
to  date,  will  be  given  at  Battle  Creek  with 
the  best  human  sympathy  to  apply  them 
to  flesh  and  blood  little  children. 

SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,  Dyeing,  Shampooing,  Electric  and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and  Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


IRVIN   S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United   Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office.  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St.' 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46  KEARNY   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    bv    Appointment 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

IMOISC-Klinkncr  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


CLARK 


TEACHERS— \ 
AGENCY 


YOU  JOIN  PERMANENTLY  FOR  ONE  FEE— ALL  7  OFFICES 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Cham,  of  Com.  Bldg. 
Paul  S.  Filer 

New  York 

Flatiron  Bldg. 
,E.  L.Gregg 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Dr.  J.  H.  ffill 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Exchg.  Bank  Bldg. 
Dr.T.Morey  Hodgman 


B.  F.  CLARK 
Founder— 29th  Year 


Baltimore  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Muusey  Bldg.  Temple  Court  Bldg. 

B.  E.  Smith  E.  E.  Black 

CHICAGO,   Stelnway  Hall 
B.  F.  Clark     Ma).  H.  D.  Bargelt      C.  E.  Lutton  (Music) 

"SHORT  UNDERSTANDABLE  CONTRACT" 


BEST  IN    1918 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

University,   Normal   and   High   School   references   on   request. 

School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,   if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change  should   enroll.     No  fee. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.  Boynton.     Longest,    largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles         Berkeley,  2117  Center  St.      717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones :  Broadway  1619 ;  Home-A-1840  Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the   skilful    use    of    Nature's    great    remedial   agencies,    and   let   them   plan   and   worry   for  you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny-  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send   you    an   illustrated   booklet   which   will   tell   you    all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM.  CALIFORNIA 


I 


Hotel 
Turpin 

Convenient  to 
Everything 


Powell  at  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

BERKELEY   OFFICE: 

A,   5    and    6   Wright    Building,   2161    Shattuck    Av   nue 

LOS   ANGELES   OFFICE: 

516    Security    Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE   AND   EFFICIENT 

1  lors,    Superintendents 

I'l-inn;  i    ichcrs 

Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OTHER  OFFICES: 

Boston,    New   York.    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 

Memphis.    Chicago,    Denver,    Portland 

Send  to  any  office  for  circulars  and  registration  forma 


In  All  the   World  No   Waters  Like  These 

WILBUR  HOT  SULPHUR 
SPRINGS 

THE  SPRINGS  THAT  CURE 


OPEN  ALL  YEAR 


Coast    Range    Mountains,    Colusa 
County,  Cal. — Elevation   1400  ft. 

Hot  and  Cold  Sulphur  Baths 
Mud  Baths 

NATURALLY    HEATED    and    MEDICATED 
ADDRESS: 

J.  W.  Cuthbert 

WILBUR  SPRINGS 
Colusa  County  California 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 


!                                  SURGEON     DENTIST 
Rooms  308,   309,   310.  Third  Floor  j 

Phelan    Building  * 

Telephone    Kearny    1630                     San   Francisco,    Cal.      I 
i. . » 


WESTERN  BOOKS  by 
WESTERN    AUTHORS 

"Literary  California,"  by  Ella  Sterling 
Mighels.  Poems,  Prose,  Portraits,  423 
pages,  6x9.  Library  edition  $3.00.  George 
Hamlin  Fitch  says:  California's  greatest 
literary  achievement. 

"Pacific  History  Stories,"  by  Harr 
Wagner.  192  pages,  illustrated,  size  5x7. 
Historical  romances  and  facts.  Price  $1.00. 
Adopted  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
County  and  thirty  other  counties  in  Califor- 
nia, and  great  demand  from  all  parts  of 
United  States. 

"Poems  for  Memorizing,"  compiled  by 
Alice  Rose  Power,  from  selected  and  grad- 
ed lists  of  Prof.  Elwood  P.  Cubberley. 
Part  I,  1-5  grade,  1919  edition  25  cents. 
Part  II,  6,  7,  8  grades,  25  cents.  Library 
edition  75  cents.  Adopted  for  use  in  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  counties  of  California. 

Harr    Wagner    Publishing    Co., 

239  GEARY  STREET 

Publishers,   and  California  Representatives   of 

P.   Blakiston    Sons   &   Co.,    School  and 

Red    Cross    Books 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


SANITARY     DRINKING     FOUNTAINS 

No  louder  or  more  popular  demand  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  people  than  the  one  that  they  and  their 
children  should  have  clean,  pure  water  to  drink. 
Sanitary  drinking  fountains,  inexpensive  and  effi- 
cient,   have   solved    this    problem. 

Over  half  the  states  in  the  Union  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  the  common  drinking  cup  in 
schools,  considering  this  advisable  in  order  to  better 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  school  children. 

Our  Drinking  Fountain  Catalog  will  be  of  interest 
to   you.      Write   us   for   a    copy. 

C.   F.   WEBER   &   CO.,    Sole   Distributors 

San  Francisco,  985  Market  St. 

Reno,  Nev.,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  School  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Governor  Stephens  signed  the  bills  for  the  increase  of  the  elementary  school  funds,  on  May  24,  1919.    We  must  now 
do  team  work  for  the  readjustment  of  salaries,  rules  and  regulations  on  the  basis  of  social  justice. 


The 
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Oldest  and  Best-Established  School  Board  Periodical  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ....  Representative  of  California  Federation  of 
School  Women  s  Clubs,  Teachers  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  20,000  Teachers  of  California 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,  San   Mateo,    Cal.      Meeting  week   of   May   7. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
rotary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Jerome  O.  Cross, 
Fresno,    Cal.,    President. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre 
tary,    Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  Nortb- 
rup,   Secretary,    San   Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; E.  E.  Brownell,  Gilroy,  President;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa    Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Albert  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Banuim,  Stanley  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Ray,   George  W.   Stone. 

TheWesternJournal  of  Education 

HARR  WAGNER,  Managing  Editor. 

CHAUNCEY    M'GOVERN,    Associate    Managing    Editor. 

OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT —-Official    News    and    Articles 

furnished    by    Will    C.    Wood    and    other    members    of    the 

State  Department   of   Education. 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER,  School  Director,   City   and  County 
of  San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,   Associate   Editor. 

Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the-  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of   men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special  Interest  to  School   Trustees,   etc.,  desired. 

Published     Monthly 

Subscription,   $1.50  per  Year  Single  Copies,    15    Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE   WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 

239    Geary    Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 

ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATE 

BOARD   OF  EDUCATION, 

MAY,  1919 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
special  session  in  Sacramento,  May  5  to 
8,  1919. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Ray,  chairman  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee  of  the  Board,  was  ten- 
dered a  vote  of  thanks  by  the  Board  for 
her  very  efficient  work  during  the  recent 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

Superintendent  Wood  made  the  state- 
ment that  there  is  genuine  need  for  better 
support  for  the  elementary  schools,  which 
is  shown  by  reports  from  the  various  coun- 
ties, and  read  excerpts  from  letters  received 
from  county  superintendents  of  schools 
bearing  out  this  statement. 

J.  C.  Boswick,  who  has  been  employed 
as  director  of  War  Emergency  Work,  was 
appointed  supervisor  of  Trade  and  Indus- 
trial Instruction,  at  a  salary  of  $3600  per 
annum,  his  services,  with  this  title,  under 
this  appointment,  to  begin  July  1,  1919. 

The   salary   of   Miss   Maude    I.   Murchie, 


State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training- 
Courses  in  Home  Economics,  was  increased 
to  $3300  per  annum  for  the  fiscal  year  1919- 
1920,  with  the  understanding  that  this  sal- 
ary will  be  raised  to  $3600  per  annum  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1920-1921. 
Dr.  McNaught  reported  that  the  re- 
vision of  music  books  suggested  by  the  Sil- 
ver-Burdett  Company,  with  slight  modifi- 
cations, was  satisfactory. 

The  matter  of  German  folk  tales  in  the 
First  Reader  was  considered  by  the  cabi- 
net, in  accordance  with  the  Board's  instruc- 
tions at  the  March  meeting,  and  the  cabinet 
reported  that  it  considers  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  these  folk  tales  unobjectionable,  but 
that  the  German  references  will  be  elimi- 
nated in  the  next  edition. 

The  cabinet  made  the  following  report 
on  the  subject  of  cigarettes:  Mr.  Hether- 
ington  reported  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
habit  can  be  overcome  only  by  proper  lead- 
ership among  the  boys  and  that  that  will 
come  about  largely  through  physical  edu- 
cation. Commissioner  Olney  suggested  the 
advisability  of  preparing  a  course  of  study 
which  will  include  emphasis  upon  the  evils 
of  cigarette  smoking  through  the  grades 
and  the  organization  of  a  suitable  course 
of  study  in  hygiene  in  the  school  to  include 
adequate   discussion   of  this  matter. 

The  following  resolution  relative  to  the 
minimum  requirements  for  graduation  from 
high  schools  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  after  July  1,  1919,  the 
California  State  Board  of  Education  will 
approve  only  such  high  school  courses  of 
study  as  required  for  graduation  after  July 
1,  1920: 

"(A)  As  to  form — two  majors  of  at  least 
three  units  each  in  the  following  groups : 

"1.    English. 

"2.  Mathematics,  including  Mechanical 
Drawing. 

"3.    History  and  Social  Science. 

"4.    Physical  and  Biological   Sciences. 

"5.  Foreign  Languages  (three  or  more 
units  in  one  language  or  two  units  each  in 
two  languages). 

"(B)    As  to  content: 

"English,  two  units. 

"U.  S.  History  and  Civics,  one  unit. 

"A  Laboratory  Science,  one  unit. 

"In  vocational  courses,  one  unit  of  citi- 
zenship may  be  included  with  two  units 
of  English  to  make  one  major." 

The  following  resolution  was  suggested, 
but  the  Board  voted  that  this  resolution 
should  be  taken  up  in  the  joint  session  with 
the  normal  school  presidents  in  July: 

"Whereas,  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion from  the  high  schools  of  California 
have  been  fixed  by  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation ;    therefore  be  it 


"Resolved,  That  the  general  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  a  State  normal  school 
are  hereby  amended  by  eliminating  all  sub- 
jects required  to  be  taken  in  high  school." 

The  case  of  Edward  E.  Streeter,  against 
whom  charges  had  been  preferred  for  im- 
morality and  evident  unfitness  for  teaching, 
having  been  made  a  special  order  of  busi- 
ness for  Tuesday,  May  6,  1919,  at  10  a.  m, 
and  the  said  Edward  E.  Streeter  not  hav- 
ing appeared  either  in  person  or  by  author- 
ized representative,  his  credential  in  special 
subjects,  issued  December  24,  1917,  was 
revoked. 

Miss  Julia  P.  Parnell,  who  was  cited  to 
appear  before  the  Board  to  answer  to 
charges  brought  against  her  by  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  of  San  Bernardino 
County  for  breach  of  contract  in  the  city 
of  San  Bernardino,  appeared  before  the 
Board  and  stated  her  case.  After  the  Board 
had  reviewed  the  findings  in  the  case  very 
carefully,  the  life  diploma  of  Miss  Parnell 
was  revoked  for  one  day. 

The  application  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia for  accreditation  in  library  craft, 
technique  and  use  was  granted. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 
"Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  cabinet  that  general 
science  work  done  in  the  eighth  year  of 
an  intermediate  course  may  be  counted  for 
entrance  at  normal  schools  if  the  course  is 
accepted  by  the  high  school  toward  grad- 
uation and  if  the  teacher  giving  the  course 
holds  a  high  school  or  intermediate  school 
permit  " 

The  following  textbooks  were  ordered 
printed :  Introductory  Geography,  10,000 
copies;  Advanced  Geography,  15,000  cop- 
ies; Copy  Book,  Five,  25,000  copies;  Civ- 
ics, 5,000  copies. 

Prices  on  new  textbooks  were  fixed  as 
follows:  Speller,  Book  One,  f.  o.  b.  Sac- 
ramento 4  cents,  postpaid  6  cents;  Speller, 
Book  Two,  f.  o.  b.  Sacramento  5  cents, 
postpaid  7  cents ;  Teachers'  Manual  of 
Spelling,  f.  o.  b.  Sacramento  17  cents,  post- 
paid 23  cents. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the 
appreciation  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
to  the  education  committee  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  and  especially  to  the  chair- 
man of  such  committee,  Senator  Herbert  C. 
Jones  and  Assemblyman  Elizabeth  Hughes, 
also  Senator  W.  J.  Carr,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  Assemblyman 
T.  M.  Wright,  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means,  for  their  attentive  consideration  of 
its  education  measures. 

In  reference  to  the  resolution  passed 
by  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  three  senators  and  three  as- 
semblymen to  serve  as  a  general  commit- 
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tee  to  investigate  the  school  system  (luring 
the  next  biennium,  the  Board  voted  to 
offer  its  co-operation  in  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

The  request  of  .Miss  Maude  I.  Murchie 
to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  State  Home 
Economics  Association,  to  he  held  in  Port- 
land. Oregon,  .May   17.  was  granted. 

In  the  matter  of  the  request  of  T.  S. 
MacQuiddy,  superintendent  of  city  schools 
of  Watsonville,  for  advice  of  the  Board  in 
reference  to  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Hoard  Section  3,  Subdivision  (i),  the  sec- 
mid  paragraph,  last  sentence,  was  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Upon  any  subsequent  conviction  of  the 
same  offense  or  of  any  other  offense  here- 
in mentioned,  such  pupils  shall  he  sus- 
pended from  attendance  upon  the  schools 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  weeks 
nor  more  than  the  remainder  of  the  cur- 
rent school   year." 

Superintendent  Wood  announced  that  it 
was  decided  tentatively  to  call  a  confer- 
ence on  Americanization  for  Friday  and 
Saturday,  July  25  and  26,  at  Berkeley. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  holders  of  kindergarten 
certificates  who  can  show  three  years  or 
more  of  preparation  beyond  graduation 
from  high  school,  or  the  equivalent  of  three 
years  of  preparation,  for  example,  two-years 
of  training  in  a  kindergarten  or  other  teach- 
er-training school,  plus  at  least  two  years 
of  experience,  and  who  take  a  full  six 
weeks'  course  of  intensive  work,  or  the 
equivalent  in  Saturday  classes,  in  the  sub- 
ject for  which  special  certification  is  de- 
sired, and  who  are  recommended  by  the 
head  of  the  normal  school  department  in 
which  such  special  work  is  taken  and  by 
the  president  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
may  be  granted  a  special  certificate  of  ele- 
mentary grade  in  any  of  the  following 
subjects:  (a")  Primary  construction;  (b) 
Basketry  and  weaving;  (c)  Drawing;  (d) 
Play  and  playground  management;  (e) 
Teaching  special  classes  in  citizenship." 

Mrs.  Ray  asked  if  we  might  not  request 
the  normal  school  presidents  to  bring  to 
the  joint  session  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation and  the  normal  school  presidents 
the  heads  of  their  art  departments,  for  a 
conference  in  the  matter  of  promoting  art 
in  the  State  and  for  devising  some  co-op- 
eration between  them  and  this  Board  and 
the  various  districts  of  the  State,  in  order 
the  movement  started  at  this  time. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  executive 
secretary  with  the  request  that  he  corre- 
spond with  the  normal  school  presidents, 
ami,  if  possible,  arrange  for  such  conference. 

The  question  of  establishing  a  teachers' 
placement  bureau  was  discussed  informally 
and  laid  over  for  consideration  at  the  July 
meel  ing. 

Retirement  Salary  Business 

Refu  erroneous   salary   deductions, 

amounting   to  $120.95,   were   granted. 

Retirement   salaries   were   granted   as   fol- 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  Annum— Hor- 
ace X.  Caldwell,  Fowler;  Violet  Abbie 
Francis,  Alameda;  Win.  J.  Hamilton,  San 
Luis  Obispo;  Elmer  T.  Ingham,  San  Fer- 
nando; .Mary  J.  Lightner,  Los  Angeles; 
Abbis  McLaughlin,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Caroline  A.  Miller,  Pasadena:  Margaret 
V.  Powers.  >an  Francisco;  Susan  M.  Rob- 
erts, Fresno;  Alberta  E.  Stearns,  ]  \ 
dena:  Adelaide  Yosc,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs. 
Eva  Whalcn,  ( >no. 


Under  Section  14  of  the  Law — Mrs.  Elise 
M.  Cody.  San  Francisco;  Adelaide  Hamlin, 
Alameda;  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Martin,  Oak 
Run  ;    Ruth  Raymond,  San  Jose. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  regular 
quarterly  session  in  Santa  Barbara,  July  7. 
In  connection  with  this  meeting,  the  annual 
joint  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  State 
normal  schools  with  the  State  Board  of 
Education  will  be  held,  beginning  July  9, 
1919.  Respectfully  submitted, 

Will  C.  Wood,  Secretary. 


THE  NAME  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA 
POPPY 

By  David  Starr  Jordan 
Adelbert  Chamisso  was  a  poet  a  hundred 
years  ago.  He  was  born  in  France,  noble 
by  birth  and  banished  by  the  French  Rev- 
olution. In  Germany  he  wrote  pleasant 
verses  and  told  the  story  of  Peter  Schle- 
mihl,  an  unfortunate  gentleman  who  sold 
his  shadow  to  the  Devil,  who  had  offered 
him  a  good  price  for  it,  a  sum  big  enough 
to  have  bought  something  more  substan- 
tial. The  Devil — at  that  time  a  tall,  slen- 
der and  perfectly  polite  person — stooped 
down,  took  the  shadow,  rolled  it  up  and 
walked  off  with  it  under  his  arm.  After 
this  the  luckless  Peter  found  himself  wholly 
unable  to  cast  even  a  small  shadow,  such 
as  you  and  I  throw  out  at  noon.  This  fact 
worried  him  very  much  and  his  friends 
would  not  believe  his  explanation.  Finally 
they  laid  him  away  in  the  great  shadow  of 
the  Earth  which  reaches  beyond  the  moon 
and  is  called  Xight. 

So  it  happened  that  when  the  Russian 
Captain,  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  took  charge 
of  the  ship  Ruric,  for  a  sail  around  the 
world,  he  took  Chamisso  with  him  as  nat- 
uralist. And  on  the  Ruric  also  was  Dr. 
Eschscholtz,  a  Russian  naturalist,  who  was 
professor  of  Anatomy  in  his  home  univer- 
sity of  Dorpat. 

When  the  Ruric,  going  around  the  world, 
came  in  the  spring  in  sight  of  California, 
she  came  to  anchor  somewhere  off  the  coun- 
ty of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

.  Chamisso,  going"  ashore,  came  back  with 
a.  great  sheaf  of  golden  blossoms.  To  his 
learned  friend,  Dr.  Johann  Friedrich  Eschs- 
choltz, he  haid:  "Here  is  a  new  flower, 
that  nobody  ever  saw  before.  I  am  going 
to  name  it  for  you."  And  so  our  Golden 
poppy  must  bear  forever  the  name  of  Eschs- 
choltzia  Californica.  This  name  is  much 
harder  to  spell  than  to  pronounce ;  Russian 
names  are  often  that  way.  In  science,  you 
know,  every  plant  and  every  animal  has  to 
keep  the  first  name  ever  given  to  it.  If 
we  allowed  people  to  change  any  name  they 
didn't  like,  there  would  be  no  end  to  the 
confusion.  So,  when  the  flower  was  called 
Eschscholtzia,  it  had  to  stay  so.  But  that 
is  only  its  dress-up  name  to  be  used  in 
the  books.  But  when  it  is  out  to  play  in 
the  fields,  it  is  just  plain  Golden  Poppy,  or, 
as  the  Spanish  called  it,  "Copa  d'Oro,"  the 
"Cup  of  Gold."  Sometimes  they  called  it 
"Adormidera,"  or  "maker  of  sleep,"  but 
that  name  belongs  to  the  true  poppy,  the 
kinds  that  have  milky  juice  and  which 
crumple  their  thin  leaves  in  the  bud.  These 
have  opium  in  their  milky  juice,  and  most 
of  the  kinds  come  to  us  from  Asia,  though 
we  have  one  or  two  wild  in  California — 
-mall  orange-colored  flowers  with  a  purple 
center.  The  "Copa  d'Oro"  has  no  opium 
in  its  make-up,  its  juice  is  green,  and  the 
four   substantial    leaves   are   just   twisted    a 


TEACHERS 

TO  be  able  to  illustrate  your  les- 
sons   is    great    belp    to    you    as 
well    as   to    the    children. 

IT    WAKES    TEACHING    EASY. 
WHY   NOT  LEARN  TO  DRAW? 

OUR 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JUNE  23  TO  AUGUST  2,   1919, 

offers  courses  for  beginners  as 
well   as   for  advanced  students. 

WE  have  a  well  trained  faculty, 
full   equipment   and   a   variety 
of  work  in  arts  and  crafts. 

Illustrated    catalog    gives    full    particulars 
and    will    be    sent    upon    application. 

F.  H..  MEYER,  Director 
of  the 


CALIFORNIA  SCHGDL 

or 
ARTS  and  CRAFTS 


2II9ALLST0N  VXl     BERKELEY,  CAL  ^^ 


"The   Right  Man  in   the   Right 
Job  and  Trained  for  His  Place" 


That  is  the  motto   of  the   San   Francisco 
Y.    M.    C    A.    Day    and    Night    Schools 
Four    separate    schools    are    continuously    in    session : 
1,    College    Preparatory    School;    2,    School    of    Com- 
merce  and    Accounting;    3,    Technical   School,    and   4, 
Evening     Law     College     (granting    LL.     B.     degree). 
Thirty-seven     courses     are     embodied     in     these     four 
schools ;     each    taught    by    a    well    trained    practical 
instructor    in     a    modern    club    building    with    latest 
equipment.      Individual    instruction. 
If  you   want   to    advance,    study   here. 
For   catalog   write 

R.  L.  JOHNS,  Educational  Secretary 

Y.    M.    C.   A.,    220   Golden    Gate   Ave.,    San   Francisco 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mar\   Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College   of  the   University  of   California 
California    and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  19,   1918 
Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,   COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK,    NORMAL    ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter   at    any    time 
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bit  in  the  bud,  with  a  little  pointed  night- 
cap at  the  top  to  hold  them  together. 
Though  they  will  not  bring  sleep  to  others, 
our  poppies  do  sleep  themselves,  for  they 
draw  their  golden  leaves  together  at  night 
or  when  the  sun  goes  out  of  sight.  So  that 
any  child  who  likes  best  the  old  name  of 
"Adormidera"  is  not  so  far  out  of  the  way 
after  all.  Any  how  the  "Cup  of  Gold"  is 
the  most  glorious  and  most  overflowing  of 
all  our  wild  flowers,  a  real  product  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  the  year  around  we  can  find 
some  of  them  in  bloom  in  every  free  mead- 
ow in  California.  Almost  anywhere  we 
can  find  the  poet's 

Sunlit  Valley 

Betwixt  two  mountain  chains, 
Where  roses  bloom  and  lilies 
Along  the  grassy  lanes, 
Aflame  with  golden  poppies 
And  wet  with  fragrant  rains ; 
While  down  from  purple  mountains 
The  lengthening  shadows  creep, 
Touching  the  lanes  of  poppies, 
Closing  their   eyes   in   sleep, 
Till  Earth's  uneasy  clamor 
Is  hushed  in  Silence  deep. 

And  if  Peter  Schlemihl  could  have  stood 
among  our  poppies  at  eventide,  he  would 
never  have  worried  over  losing  his  shadow. 
There  were  so  many  better  things  to  think 
about. 


perpetuated,  both  in  honor  to  them  and  as 
an  example  and  inspiration  to  the  young;  and 

"Whereas  the  public  schools  should  ever 
stand  to  represent,  to  teach  and  to  support 
and  defend  the  world  democracy  for  which 
so  many  of  our  men  have  given  their  ser- 
vices and  their  lives  ;   therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  Central  Califor- 
nia Schoolmasters'  Club,  in  annual  meeting 
assembled,  do  respectfully  and  earnestly 
recommend  to  citizens  generally,  and  to  all 
public  school  officials  in  particular,  that 
each  public  school  erected  during  the  com- 
ing year  be  regarded,  designated  and  dedi- 
cated as  a  memorial  building  in  honor  of 
our  brave  boys." 


MEMORIAL  BUILDING 

At    the    annual    meeting    of    the    Central 
California    Schoolmasters'     Club,    held     in 
Fresno,  April  25,  the  following  resolution, 
,  presented  by  Mr.  Cree  T.  Work,  was  unan- 
imously adopted : 

"Whereas  our  men  who  have  offered  their 
all  for  freedom  and  democracy  are  in  large 
degree  the  product  of  our  public  schools  ;  and 
"Whereas  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
given  themselves  to  mankind  for  liberty 
through   the  great  war  should   be   suitably 


'Craitiitig  jov  dutitorship 

HoW  to  Write,  vJhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CtiKiv'aVe  your  mind.  Develop 
youi-litomry  gifts. Master  the 
err  of  self-expression.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism. 
Play  Writing.  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWem  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,    helpful  advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received   over  $5,000  for  slories  and 

articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 

calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 

completing  her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 

and   mother,  is  averaging   over   $75  a   week   from 

photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 

for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 

this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 

faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 

Literary  Department.     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 

they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We    publish   The   Writer's  Library.      Wc  also  publish    The 
Writer's   Monthly,  cspocia]l> 


150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 


trie 


Dept  44 


Sprinqfie 


Chauncy  M'Govem  heartily  recommends  this  school. 


o'clock,  in  the  lecture  room,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  at  220  Golden  Gate  avenue  and 
open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Those  attending  the  course  will  receive 
without  charge  a  booklet  carefully  pre- 
pared by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  containing  infor- 
mation of  value  to  those  seeking  citizen- 
ship. A  limited  number  of  these  booklets 
are  available  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  any  one 
calling  at  the  education  department. 


Y.    M.    C.    A.   TO    GIVE    CITIZENSHIP 
LECTURES 

In  line  with  its  program  of  Americaniza- 
tion, the  San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  an- 
nounces a  course  of  four  lectures  oh  citi- 
zenship to  be  given  by  Attorney  H.  F. 
Wrigley  of  San  Francisco  every  Wednes- 
day evening,  beginning  this  week,  at  eight 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 
AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT 

Berkeley  Session,  High  School  Building, 
July  7th  to  the  25th,  inclusive.  Long 
Beach  Session,  High  School  Building,  Au- 
gust 4th  to  the  22nd,  inclusive.  Courses  cov- 
ering the  work  of  the  grades  with  empha- 
sis upon  grades  one  to  six  inclusive.  Meth- 
ods and  plans  in  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Lan- 
guage, Spelling,  Story  Telling,  Geography, 
Writing,  Drawing,  Hand  Work,  Folk  Danc- 
ing, Physical  Education,  Seat  Work,  Sand 
Table  and  School  Management.  Tuition,  $30. 
Hundreds  of  satisfied  teachers  throughout 
California  will  testify  that  this  Summer 
School  work  is  intensely  practical. 
These  courses  will  give  you  usable  material 
for  all  of  the  coming  year. 
Write    for   folder  to 

MISS      CAROLINE      SWOPE 
686   E.    Eighth   St.  Riverside,    Cal. 


Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries 

LUCILE    SMITH,    President 
OUR       SECRETARIAL       COURSE: 

The  Pre-requisite  of  an  Executive  Position 

600  Sutter  Street  San   Francisco 


EmmaJarvis,A.T.S.G. 

Gold  Medallist,  London  (England)   Academy   of  Music 

Speaking   Vo  ice 

Training  Teachers  a   Specialty 
Highest  References  Correspondence   Invited 


Develops  andTrains  the  SpeakingVoice. 
Teaches    Creative    Reading,    Oral    Ex- 
pression and  Class   Singing 
English  to  Foreigners. 
Corrects  Stammering  and  other  Speech 
Defects 
KOHLER   &    CHASE    BUILDING.    Studio    1001 
Telephone:   Franklin  1588  San  Francisco 


Vacation? 

Pleasure  with  Profit 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

San  Diego,  California 

JUNE  30  TO  AUGUST  8 

Offers  Six  Weeks  of  Sea  Breeze  and 
Sunshine.   Live  Classes,  Live  Teachers 

Training    School    in    Regular    Session 
With   Problem-project   Teaching 
in   All  Grades  and   Scien- 
tific Testing 

Programs  so  arranged  that  a  teacher  can  give 
two  consecutive  hours,  daily,  to  observa- 
tion, and  to  pedagogy  and  special  methods 
of  her  grade. 

Culture  Courses  in  history,  economics,  litera- 
ture, geography. 

Special  Courses  in  industrial,  household  and 
fine  arts,  physical  education  and  agriculture. 

Excursions  to  the  remarkable  exhibits  in  an- 
thropology of  the  San  Diego  Museum;  to 
the  great  biological  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity; to  ship-building  and  fisheries;  to 
U.  S.  Aviation  Schools,  etc. 

Recreation  in  swimming  (plunge,  bay  and 
ocean),  rowing,  riding,  tennis,  etc.  For 
catalog,   apply  to   Registrar. 

NOTE:  The  mean  temperature  of  San  Diego 
for  July  and  August  is  under  70°  Fahrenheit. 


STANDARD 

SECRETARIAL 

SCHOOLS 


Both  schools  are  open  through- 
out the  year.  Provision  is 
made  for  Commercial  and 
Shorthand  Teachers  who  want 
Special  work  during  the  Sum- 
mer vacation. 

Regular  Secretarial  and  Com- 
mercial courses  are  offered 
throughout  the   year. 

Beautiful  buildings  and  unusual- 
ly fine  equipment  are  features 
of  the  Standard  Schools. 


Standard  Secretarial  Schools 


843  California  St. 
San  Francisco 


2620  Bancroft  Way 
Berkeley 


HAHNEMANN    HOSPITAL    OF   CHICAGO 
Training    School  for   Nurses 

Accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education. 

3  year  course — practical  experience.  Applicants  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  good  health,  of  age  (19- 
35),  good  moral  character,  having  two  years  High 
School  education  or  its  equivalent.  Separate  home 
for  nurses.  For  catalog  and  application  blanks, 
address  Superintendent  of  Nurses.  Edna  Hoskins, 
R.  N.,   Box   13,   2814   Ellis  Ave.,   Chicago. 
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ON  WHEELS. 

By  Harr  Wagner 

Personal  ( )bservations  at  the  Meet- 
ing of  C.  7".  -'■■  Central  Coast 
Section. 

President  E.  E.  Brownell  of  Cilroy  and 
his  committee  provided  a  fine  program  for 
the  first  annual  convention  at  San  Jose 
April  22.  23  and  2-1.  1*11').  The  theme  was 
New  Viewpoints   in  Education. 

San  lose  is  a  delightful  place  to  hold  a 
convention.  Bayard  Taylor  a  half  century 
ago  called  it  "The  Garden  Spot  of  Earth. 
Today  it  continues  to  deserve  such  ex- 
travagant praise.  It  has  a  balmy  climate, 
semi-tropic  trees  and  Mowers,  and  a  rest- 
fulness  that  is  charming.  Sacramento, 
Stockton.  Fresno  and  Oakland  are  vigor- 
ous commercial  cities.  Their  advancement 
has  been  much  more  rapid  than  San  Jose. 
The  above  cities,  however  have  sacrificed 
to  commercial  success  something  of  the  ro- 
mance, the  picturesque,  the  historical,  the 
poetry  and  the  manana  characteristics  of 
the  real  California  town. 

I  delight  in  San  Jose  and  hope  that,  like 
Milpitas,  it  will  never  grow  any  larger. 
Large  cities  do  not  bring  human  happi- 
ness, nor  a  large  content  not  even  pros- 
perity except  to  the  man  who  owns_  the 
best 'comer  lot.  San  Jose  is  just  right. 
May  it  be  the  one  city  in  California  whose 
chamber  of  commerce  will  utterly  fail  to 
boost  it  into  commercial  supremacy.  May 
it  ever  remain  a  restful  city  in  an  everlast- 
ing siesta,  w  ith  its  people  content  and 
clever. 

In  addition  to  the  C.  T.  A.  meeting  there 
was  a  great  State  Conference  of  Social 
Agencies  and  these  social  agencies  create 
a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  their  utility.  It 
seems  to  be  that  most  of  the  Social  Agen- 
cies are  like  a  fifth  wheel  on  an  auto. 
They  are  doing  a  splendid  work,  but  why 
not  give  a  little  more  gas  and  power  to 
the  four  essential  wheels.  The  churches, 
the  schools,  and  the  several  hundred  other 
organizations  are  "bettering"  so  well  that 
if  we  were  all  to  assist  these  old  estab- 
lished organizations  we  would  all  be  so 
good  that  even  a  League  of  Nations  would 
learn  that  an  economic  war  is  as  wrong 
in  theory  as  the  schoolmaster's  old  plan  of 
keeping  children  away  from  fresh  air  dur- 
ing recess.  Social  Agencies  without  the 
spiritual  quality  back  of  them  are  nothing 
more  than  a  feminized  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Instead  of  adapting  the  most  tre- 
mendous plant  in  the  world,  the  church, 
to  modern  needs,  the  Social  Agencies  are 
starting  a  side  show  without  the  elephants, 
the  tigers,  the  lions,  the  python  and  the 
rhinocerous.  True  these  wild  animals  are 
not  essential  to  the  show.  They  are,  how- 
ever, the  tonic  for  the  child's  wonderment, 
just  as  religion  in  its  various  forms  is  the 
tonic  for  cosmic  conscience.  Remove  re- 
ligion and  we  have  no  conscience,  no  mor- 
ale upon  which  to  base  the  work  of  the 
social  agencies.  So  it  is  no  wonder  that  1 
hung  around  the  outer  edges,  where  I  en- 
joyed hearing  Bessie  McCabe  on  reading. 
W.  J.  Cagney  in  his  interesting  comments 
and  speeches  with  his  .simple  philosophy 
based  on  his  practical  experience,  Caroline 
Swope  of  Riverside  on  her  keen  interpreta- 
tion and  suggestive  methods  on  primary 
reading,  Elizabeth  McFadden  on  hygiene  in 


the  rural  schools,  and  Mark  Keppel  on  his 
vitalizing  and  helpful  talk  on  "Problems  of 
the  Teacher."  Superintendent  Keppel  gave 
in  a  thirty-minute  talk  more  actual  prac- 
tical advice  to  a  young  teacher  than  she 
could  possibly  learn  in  an  ordinary  four- 
year  course  of  arm-chair  pedagogy.  He  is 
eloquent,  he  is  witty,  and  has  a  common- 
sense  punch  in  all 'of  his  remarks.  Roy 
Cloud,  the  man  who  has  put  San  Mateo 
County  on  the  educational  map,  gave  a  talk 
on  "The  Teaching  of  Biographies,"  a  sub- 
ject that  needs  more  and  greater  emphasis 
in  our  school  work.  Archie  Cloud,  deputy 
superintendent  of  San  Francisco,  spoke  on 
patriotism.  He  has  just  completed  a  course 
of  study  in  history  for  the  San  Francisco 
schools  that  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is 
new;  it  meets  present-day  needs;  it  is  prac- 
ncal  and  wonderfully  well  balanced.  There 
were  many  other  able  speakers  on  the  pro- 
gram—Fred Hunter  of  Oakland,  H.  B.  Wil- 
son of  Berkeley,  Lewis  B.  Avery  of  Oak- 
land, the  State  Commissioners,  May  D. 
Henshall,  Stanley  D.  Wilson,  Dr.  Albert 
Shields,  Dr.  Aurelia  Rheinhart,  Hon.  Will 
C.  Wood,  etc. 

During  the  Wednesday  morning  session, 
Dr.  Morris  E.  Daily  took  Mark  Keppel 
and  myself  to  Inspiration  Point  on  the 
new  normal  school  building  and  showed  us 
the  wonderful  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
new  building.  The  color  scheme  is  a  mar- 
vel of  beauty.  It  was  a  great  surprise  to 
me.  While  I  have  always  given  Morris 
Daily  credit  for  a  high  desrree  of  efficiency 
along  certain  lines,  I  never  expected  him 
to  be  the  overlord  of  such  a  harmonious 
group  of  buildings,  with  such  delicacy  of 
color,  such  subtle  tones  that  appeal,  like 
Beethoven's  music,  to  one  who  can  listen 
to  color  as  well  as  see  it.  Thank  you,  Pres- 
ident Daily,  for  such  a  delightful  glimpse 
of  an  artistic  creation. 

In  the  lobby  of  Hotel  Montgomery  I  met 
the  youth  of  radiant  enthusiasm,  Stanley  B. 
Wilson.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  the  boy- 
cowboy-preacher  from  the  Julian  hills  in 
San  Diego  County,  then  again  as  a  type- 
setter, and  now  as  a  member  of  the  State 
•Board  of  Education,  with  a  wonderful  world 
■  vision  on  internationalism.  Wilson  has 
grown  to  be  a  big  temperamental  person- 
ality, who  when  he  "shoots  his  bolt"  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education  will  make  the 
weakling  call  for  an  educational  gas  mask 
to  escape  his  appeal. 

I  also  met  Superintendent  Geo.  Schultz- 
berg  of  Monterey  County,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  where  he 
was  in  the  government  service.  He  gave 
a  very  interesting  account  of  his  experi- 
ences. He  was  re-elected  without  opposi- 
tion and  without  even  being  in  either  the 
county  or  the  State  during  election  times. 
This  was  a  fine  tribute  to  a  man  who  had 
given  up  a  fine  position  to  give  his  service 
unselfishly   to   his   country. 

I  also  met  a  quiet,  reserved  young  man, 
who  has  built  up  a  splendid  school  system 
at  Watsonville —  T.  S.  MacOuicldy.  He 
i^  a  fine  man  and  the  people  of  Watsonville 
give  him  loyal  support. 

A  man  who  helped  to  make  the  meeting 
a  success  was  W.  P.  Cramsie,  formerly  su- 
perintendent of  Yuba  County.  He  started 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  in  San  Jose  less 
than  five  years  ago,  and  is  now  principal 
of  the  Longfellow  School,  a  member  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  and  interested  in 
civic  work.    ■ 
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Walsh's  Business  Arithmetic,  by  John 
H.  Walsh,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  City;  author  of  the 
Walsh  Arithmetic  Series. 

Even  your  girls  will  like  this  book  be- 
cause it  deals  with  real,  living  problems. 
Problems  of  the  home,  the  farm,  the  store, 
the  factory,  the  wage  earner,  the  profes- 
sional man,  of  interest  alike  to  girls  and 
boys,  all  treated  in  a  way  that  will  catch 
and  hold  interest.  Teaches  the  fundamental 
principles  of  accounts  and  prepares  for  the 
formal  study  of  bookkeeping.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  the  business  way  is  emphasized. 
Teaches  the  student  to  change  his  motto 
from  "Slow  but  Sure"  to  "Quick  and  Accur- 
ate." Vitalize  your  arithmetic  instruction 
by  introducing  this  book  next  September. 
Attractively  and  substantially  bound  in 
cloth,  504  pages. 

Constructive  Dictation,  by  Edward 
Hall  Gardner,  A.  M.,  Associate  Professor 
of  Business  Administration,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  author  of  "Effective  Business 
Letters"  and  "New  Collection  Methods." 

Mr.  Gardner's  latest  production  will  meet 
the  approval  of  every  teacher  who  believes 
in  the  idea  of  a  closer  correlation  of  the 
advanced  shorthand  and  business  corre- 
spondence instruction.  Every  teacher  of 
shorthand  is  aware  of  the  tremendous  in- 
fluence dictation  has  upon  the  English  of 
the  student.  Mr.  Gardner  has  made  his 
book  an  educational  force  instead  of  a  mere 
collection  of  dictation  material  without 
rhyme  or  reason.  The  book  teaches  busi- 
ness English  along  with  the  acquirement  of 
skill  in  the  technique  of  shorthand  writing. 
It  is  a  pioneer  book — sure  to  accomplish 
results.  376  pages,  hound  in  cloth,  illus- 
trated. 

Introduction  to  Economics,  by  Graham 
A.  Laing,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Economics 
and  History,  University  of  California. 

A  complete  and  vivid  picture  of  modern 
economic  organization.  Deals  extensively 
with  our  present-day  banking  system,  in- 
cluding a  thorough  treatment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  of  1913;  foreign  trade; 
theories  of  value  and  exchange;  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  growing  out  of  the  war. 
Not  a  made-over  college  textbook,  but 
written  especially  for  high  school  pupils  in 
language  that  they  can  understand.  While 
the  course  is  elementary  it  is  at  the  same 
time  comprehensive,  and  lays  a  thorough 
foundation  for  the  college  course.  Bound  in 
cloth.     400  pages.     Ready  June   1st. 

Bartholomew's  Bookkeeping  Exer- 
cises, by  Wallace  E.  Bartholomew,  Spe- 
cialist in  Commercial  Education,  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Stale  of  New  York- 
No  matter  what  system  of  bookkeeping 
you  use,  how  much  or  how  varied  the  ma- 
terial you  need,  these  exercises  can  be  used 
to  practical  advantage.  The  books  contain 
exercises  on  all  topics  regarded  as  essen- 
tially fundamental  in  the  teaching  of  book- 
keeping, all  within  the  range  of  the  high 
school  pupil's  ability.  Exercises  are.  group- 
ed under  topic-heads,  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  the  subjects  are  usually  taught. 
Especially  well  adapted  to  drill  and  review. 
The  accepted  terminology  of  accounting  ap- 
plied throughout.  In  two  parts,  elementary 
and  advanced.  Bound-  in  cloth,  each  part 
60  cents,  list  price. 

Send    to   our   nearest    office   for   complete 
list  of  our  publications. 
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Thousands  of  teachers  can  testify  to  our  efficient  work  in  their  behalf.  Likewise  our  Agency  is  known  to  practically  every  Principal  and  Super- 
intendent in  California  and  adjoining  states.  It  is  distinctively  a  western  Agency  for  western  teachers,  and  is  fully  informed  regarding  conditions 
and  requirements  in  its  particular  field. 
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There  was  Sam  Cohn,  who  looks  like  a 
statistician,  but  is  really  not  one,  although 
he  draws  the  salary  of  State  statistician. 
He  is,  first  of  all,  a  school  man,  and  is  the 
Col.  E.  M.  House  of  the  Will  C.  Wood  ad- 
ministration, and  can  tell  a  good  story  at 
any  time  of  day. 

I  also  met  Clarence  Urmy,  who  had 
charge  of  part  of  the  musical  program.  He 
has  achieved  a  national  reputation  as  a 
poet  of  exquisite  taste  and  delicacy  of  ex- 
pression— an  American  Keats.  I  also  met 
Henry  Meade  Bland,  schoolmaster  by  pro- 
fession but  a  poet  and  editor  and  promoter 
of  California  literature  by  choice. 

Agnes  E.  Howe,  county  suoerintendent 
of  Santa  Clara  County,  and  Cecil  M.  Davis 
of  Santa  Cruz,  are  new  superintendents  in 
this  district,  and  are  both  working  over- 
time in  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

Miss  Stella  Huntingdon  had  an  exhibit  of 
the  county  free  library  service  in  the  State 
Normal  School  Library. 

The  meeting  was  a  great  success,  and 
President  Brownell  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  carrying  out  a  very  efficient  program. 


A    GREAT   RECORD   TOLD    IN    OAKLAND 
ANNUAL   REPORT 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  Fred  M. 
Hunter: 

Developed  and  enlarged  the  evening  and  con- 
tinuation schools,  increasing  the  actual  attend- 
ance from  4900  to  10,025  in  one  year,  a  growth 
of  103  per  cent. 

Developed  the  kindergartens  and  increased  the 
number  of  kindergartens  from  20  in  1914-15  to 
41  in  1918-19,  with  a  growth  of  enrollment  of 
1585  pupils  during  that  time. 

Established  a  vocational  guidance  department 
to  take  charge  of  the  new  "stay  in  school"  move- 
ment, which  seeks  to  give  Oakland's  young  peo- 
ple universal  training  for  citizenship  up  to  18 
years   of   age. 

Established  an  Americanization  program,  in- 
cluding: 

(a)  Three  neighborhood  or  community  schools 
in  the  waterfront  districts  with  an  enrollment  of 
2200  children. 

(b)  Three  day  nurseries  with  an  enrollment  of 
110. 

(c)  Three  home  teachers  to  teach  American 
ideals  and  standards  of  living  in  the  home. 

(d)  A  home  nurse  to  teach  proper  hygiene  and 
care  of  children. 

Enlarged  and  extended  the  bureau  of  reference 


and  research,  which  now  carries  on  measurement 
of  intelligence  and  child  differences  as  a  basis 
for  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction, 
and  measures  accurately  both  results  and  costs 
in   the   schools. 

Established  a  department  of  war  work,  under 
the  leadership  of  which  the  teachers  of  the 
schools  subscribed  over  $75,000  worth  of  Liberty 
Bonds  in  the  Liberty  Loan  drives  and  the  chil- 
dren sold  one  and  one-half  million  dollars'  worth - 
of  bonds  in  the  one  drive  in  which  they  were 
permitted   to   act   as   salesmen. 

Established  a  department  of  war  gardens  and 
agriculture. 

Established  Smith-Hughes  classes  for  voca- 
tional education  in  two  high  schools  and  two 
junior  high  schools,  so  that  Oakland  has  next 
to  Los  Angeles  the  largest  number  of  vocational 
classes  of  any  city  in   California. 

Established  a  teachers'  reference  library  and 
a  system  of  professional  study  for  teachers. 
-t  Increased  class-room  teachers'  salaries  $180 
per  year  in  the  last  two  years,  so  that  Oakland 
stands  first  of  all  the  cities  of  California  in  the 
average  increase  in  salaries  given  .  elementary 
teachers  over  a   period  of  ten  years. 

Established  a  flexible  system  of  promotions 
based  upon  children's  differences  instead  of  iron- 
clad   uniformity. 

Established  part-time  classes  for  children,  who 
must  leave  school  early  and  go  to  work — the 
">arn  and  learn"  policy. 


Eliminated  all  politics  in  the  selection  of 
teachers,  developing,  amplifying  and  strictly  ad- 
hering to   the   merit   system. 

Adopted  civil  service  for  all  non-pedagogical 
employees. 

Eliminated  and  consolidated  useless  political 
positions  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the 
Civil   Service    Bureau. 

Amplified  and  extended  the  budget  system  of 
cost  accounting,  making  it  apply  directly  to 
school  units  and  special  departments  showing  ac- 
curately the  per  capita  cost  of  every  school  and 
special   department   in   the   system. 

Material  reduced  the  per  capita  cost  of  sup- 
plies in  spite  of  the  high  prices. 

Appointed  the  advisory  bond  committee,  which 
has  developed  jointly  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion a  city-wide  building  program  providing  ade- 
quate high  school,  junior  high  school  and  ele- 
mentary school  facilities. 

Inaugurated  a  scientific  survey  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  school   buildings. 

Managed  the  schools  at  a  rate  of  increase  of 
per  capita  cost  much  less  than  the  per  cent  of 
decrease   of   the  purchasing  power  of  the   dollar. 

Developed  in  co-operation  with  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Board  a  scientific  salary  schedule  for  jan- 
itors in   the  schools. 

Developed  in  co-operation  with  the  press  a 
publicity  program  that  has  reached  all  the  citi- 
zenship of  Oakland  with  facts  concerning  the 
schools  and  gave  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  publicity 
in    1917-18. 
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Jottings  of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  William  Maurice  Culp 

During  the  last  four  months,  as  one  trav- 
els over  California,  Nevada,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  three  distinct  and  yet  inter- 
related propositions  stand  out  as  vitally 
affecting  the  teaching  force  and  the  educa- 
tional  system  of  these  States.  The  first 
question  is  the  almost  universal  one  of 
teachers'  salaries:  the  second  is  that  of 
teachers'  tenure  of  office  acts,  and  the  third 
is  that  of  compulsory  industrial  education 
n  1 1   to  eighteen   years  of  age. 

The  salary  question  is  working  itself  out 
satisfactorily  in  most  places.  The  majority 
of  people  desire  the  maximum  of  school 
efficiency,  and  if  school  efficiency  depends 
upon  a  well-nourished,  satisfied  teaching- 
force,  they  are  ready  to  approve  of  any 
salary  increase.  The  movement  of  the  pres- 
ent time  is  not  only  that  of  getting  increas- 
ed salaries,  but  to  get  salaries  large  enough 
to  make  the  occupation  of  teaching  a  call- 
ing in  which  the  rewards  of  labor  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  time  and  energy  put 
into  it.  The  fact  that  men  are  dropping 
out  of  the  teaching  forces  in  ever  increas- 
ing numbers,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pros- 
pects of  a  career  in  education  are  so  mea- 
ger has  caused  an  awakening.  Our  gram- 
mar schools  are  almost  totally  given  over 
to  women  and  our  high  schools  almost 
as  much.  A  feministic  school  system  may 
be  a  good  thing,  but  a  more  moderate 
opinion  would  point  to  having  an  increas- 
ing force  of  men  teachers  to  give  a  more 
balanced   viewpoint   to   the   students. 

Portland  has  just  passed  an  appropria- 
tion increasing  each  teacher's  salary  $100, 
thus  making  the  minimum  grammar  school 
salary  $1,200,  the  maximum  high  .school 
teacher's  salary  $2,000,  and  heads  of  de- 
partments $2,200.  Tacoma  is  having  an 
election  on  an  increase  of  salaries,  but 
not  on  such  a  large  scale  as  Portland. 
Seattle  has  a  minimum  of  $1,200  for  gram- 
mar school  teachers  and  a  maximum  of 
$1,800  after  nine  years  of  service.  Cali- 
fornia school  boards  are  raising  the  sal- 
aries of  individual  school  systems,  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  of  the  insistence. 

(  >n  the  whole,  the  movement  has  met 
popular  accord.  Where  it  has  not,  the 
teachers  have  seen  fit  to  organize  strongly. 
There  is  a  very  decided  movement  among 
teachers  at  the  present  time  toward  the 
formation  of  a  strong  union.  The  mission- 
ary spirit  of  teaching  still  permeates  a  few 
of  the  old  guard,  but  even  the  old  guard 
are  being  filled  with  modernism  and  are 
seeing  that  you  get  nothing  unless  you 
ask  for  it,  and  have  some  force  behind 
that  asking.  Teachers  are  getting  fired  of 
new  demands  fur  increased  efficiency  at  old 
pre-war  salaries.  The  revolution  has  start- 
old   it   will  keep   rolling  along. 

The  second  phase  is  that  of  teachers' 
tenure  acts.  This  is  a  mere  attempt  to 
put  the  school  system  under  civil  service 
ations  and  make  the  holding  of  office 
dependent  upon  good  service.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  means  that  a  teacher  has  to  be 
charged  with  inefficiency,  immorality  or 
imental  to  the  school  system 
to  be  discharged;  and  can  only  be  dis- 
charged after  the  proving  of  the  charges. 

As  a  whole,  superintendents  and  princi- 
pals are  opposed  to  the  law,  as  they  be- 
lieve that  it  would  make  for  inefficiency 
in  school  systems  and  break  down  school 
discipline.     In  other  words,  superintendents 


believe  that  they  can  only  have  a  nicely 
oiled  school  machine  when,  they  are  at  lib- 
erty to  remove  a  cog  at  any  time,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever.  Principals  think  that 
fear  of  dismissal  keeps  the  teachers  toned 
up  to  high  efficiency  and  causes  no  let-up 
in  the  work.  Some  superintendents  think 
that  the  greatest  good  comes  from  keeping 
the  teachers  thoroughly  scared.  A  move- 
ment by  some  teachers  to  pass  such  a  law 
through  the  State  Legislature  of  California 
failed  on  account  of  superintendents'  op- 
position. 

The  teachers'  viewpoint  is  that  the  as- 
surance of  permanency  of  position  due  to 
thorough  work  will  give  an  added  zest_  to 
the  occupation  and  make  easy  the  planning 
of  future  development  in  the  profession. 
The  average  teacher  at  the  present  moment 
is  up  in  the  air,  does  not  know  whether  the 
position  is  secure  from  year  to  year,  and 
is  constantly  on  the  outlook  for  a  new  sit- 
uation. This  is  decidedly  so  of  our  schools 
of  our  small  towns.  Cities  on  a  whole  offer 
a  permanency  of  position,  as  the  teacher 
is  just  a  cog  in  a  great  machine.  But  the 
majority  of  teachers  are  not  in  large  towns 
and  that  is  where  there  is  the  constant 
turnover.  In  a  good  many  of  our  city 
schools,  politics  controls'  the  election  of 
teachers.  Which  is  better,  politics  or  civil 
service,   is   a   question. 

But  the  men  at  the  head  of  school  sys- 
tems are  now  in  power  and  the  consensus 
of  opinion  is  that  any  sanctioning  of  per- 
manency of  office  due  to  efficient  work 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  discipline  of 
a  teaching  force. 

The  third  point  is  that  of  compulsory 
industrial  education  up  to  eighteen  years 
of  age.  The  legislatures  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington  during  the  last 
session  have  all  passed  laws  calling  for 
such  educational  work.  The  movement  is 
thus  well  developed  over  the  whole  West 
Coast.  The  war  emphasized  the  need  of 
such  work.  Each  one  of  the  States  call 
for  one  or  more  hours  per  week  of  instruc- 
tion. No  State  has  yet  attempted  to  take 
up  the-  work.  The  attempt  will  naturally 
come  next  school  term.  School  men,  on 
•  the  whole,  in  this  new  field,  see  the  begin- 
ning of  a  change  in  our  whole  school  sys- 
tem. .At  present  some  13  per  cent  of  our 
children  go  on  to  high  school,  87  per  cent 
drop  out  at  or  before  the  eighth  year. 
From  now  on  for  an  average  of  about  four 
years,  school  authorities  will  have  87  per 
cent  increase  for  part-time  instruction.  The 
immensity   of   the   problem    is   apparent. 

It  means  new  teachers,  new  equipment, 
new  methods  of  instruction,  a  new  outlook. 
It  will  have  to  come  gradually,  but  it 
means  that  the  schools  will  have  to  em- 
ploy men  of  the  trades  to  instruct  the 
youth,  who,  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
are  industrially  employed.  There  is  a  great 
chance  for  material  education.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  Is  the  educational 
system  from  now  on  to  be  a  mere  factor 
in  the  securing  of  industrial  efficiency,  and 
from  that  national  commercial  supremacy? 
Is  the  bread  and  butter  type  of  education 
to  be  supreme,  or  is  there  something  higher 
than  that? 


taught  in  grammar  schools  can  be  most 
easily  acquired  if  presented  in  surround- 
ings thoroughly  illustrative  of  the  subject. 
Nature  study,  drawing,  household  arts,  are 
all  taught  in  surroundings  that  give  the 
atmosphere  of  the  subject. 

The  new  Washington  grammar  school 
in  Sacramento  is  an  illustration  of  this  ten- 
dency. It  is  one  of  the  finest  school  build- 
ings in  the  West.  In  this  building  Mr.' 
Hughes  has  had  the  opportunity  of  put- 
ting his  views  into  pressed  brick.  Fine 
class  rooms,  work  shops,  domestic  service 
rooms,  kindergarten  quarters,  a  large  base- 
ment on  the  third  floor  for  gymnasium, 
with  a  roof  and  open  sides,  a  huge  audi- 
torium, make  an  ideal  school. 


Miss  Esther  L.  Guthrie  is  teaching  gen- 
eral science  and  zoology  in  the  Sacramento 
High  School. 


Miss  Ruth  E.  McGrew,  formerly  of 
Fresno  High  School,  is  now  teaching  his- 
tory in  the  Sacramento  High  School. 


Mr.  E.  L.  Van  Dellen  of  Yreka  High 
School  has  just  been  elected  to  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  Salinas  High  School. 
While  at  Yreka  Mr.  Van  Dellen  for  the  last 
few  years  has  made  an  enviable  record. 
He  leaves  Yreka  after  having  built  up  a 
fine  school  system  in  Siskiyou  County. 
Yreka  under  his  principalship  has  built  a 
fine  gymnasium,  auditorium,  a  new  high 
school  building,  and  seen  to  the  establish- 
ment of  several  branch  high  schools.  The 
high  school  plant  now  represents  an  out- 
lay of  more  than  $150,000.  Plans  have 
been  made  next  year  for  the  building  of 
a  dormitory  for  teachers  and  students  from 
outlying  districts.  In  addition  he  has  laid 
the  ground  work  of  a  junior  high  school 
system.  Mr.  Van  Dellen  goes  to  Salinas 
with  plans  for  the  building  up  of  the  school 
system,  as  the  board  already  has  plans  for 
a   new   campus   and   buildings. 


Mr.  Chas.  C.  Hughes,  superintendent  of 
Sacramento  schools,  has  a  theory  of  edu- 
cation that  he  has  been  attempting  to  carry 
through  for  the  last  five  years.  Mr. 
Hughes    believes    that    the    subject    matter 


Visual  Education 

□  □ 

It  has  brought  far  countries 
to  us. 

It    has    made    us    familiar 
with  the  habits   of  the  Hot- 
tentot   and    Eskimo.      It   has 
-proved     and     disproved     sci- 
ence. 

It  has  dramatized  industry 
and  inspired  the  teacher. 

WE  who  have  found  use 
for  the  printed  word  cannot 
overlook  the  added  power  of 
visual  education. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your 
visual  educational  problem! 

□     □ 
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That  art  was  valuable  even  during  war 
times  was  proven  by  the  numerous  posi- 
tions held  by  students  who  had  trained  at 
the  California  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

Among  the  boys  who  enlisted,  several 
were  assigned  to  the  drafting  offices  of 
the  constructive  department  of  the  army. 
Some  of  the  girls  were  employed  for  map 
drawing  in  Government  bureaus,  while  oth- 
ers were  draughtsmen  in  ship  yards.  But 
the  largest  number  were  and  still  are  em- 
ployed as  reconstruction  aides  in  occupa- 
tional therapy  and  this  in  recognition  of 
the  superior  training  received  in  arts  and 
crafts.  Several  of  the  girls  are  aides  in 
France,  others  are  in  Eastern  military  hos- 
pitals, and  at  the  Letterman  Hospital  there 
are  now  fourteen  out  of  sixty  selected  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Just  now  there  is  an  increasing"  call  at 
the  art  school  for  good  teachers  of  drawing 
showing  a  return  to  pre-war  conditions. 


The  Attractive  Home  of  the  Standard  Secretarial  Schools 


G.  H.  Jantzen  has  been  elected  city  su- 
perintendent of  San  Bernardino,  California. 
He  will  continue  to  serve  Colton  as  well. 
■Mr.  Jantzen  is  a  live,  up-to-date  and  pro- 
gressive educator  and  his  promotion  is  well 
deserved. 


Superintendent  A.  P.  Shibley  of  Imperial 
County  gave  a  very  effective  lecture  on  the 
Consolidation  of  Schools  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Seeley  recently. 


The  "Standard"  Secretarial 
Schools,  located  at  843  Cali- 
fornia street,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  at  2620  Bancroft 
Way,  Berkeley,  offer  complete 
courses  in  secretarial  training, 
bookkeeping  and  accounting, 
shorthand  and  typing-,  and  all 
commercial'  subjects.  These 
schools  are  what  might  be 
termed  "modernized  business 
colleges." 

The  San  Francisco  school  is 
located  on  the  California  street 
hill,  just  below  Powell  street. 
It  occupies  the  entire  building, 
which  was  formerly  the  home 
of  the  "Southern  Club."  The 
building  is  at  once  attractive 
and  ideally  adapted  to  school 
purposes.  The  third  and  fourth 
floors  are  devoted  to  school 
class  rooms  and  study  rooms, 
and  the  remainder  of  the 
building  to  a  dormitory  for 
young  women. 

In  the  college  town,  the 
"Standard"  Secretarial  School 
has  been  almost  equally  for- 
tunate in  securing  a  home. 
The  house  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  the  many  fine 
"fraternity"  houses  in  Berk- 
eley, and  meets  the  needs  of 
the  school  in  ever)-  way.  Here  too  a 
boarding  department  is  maintained  for 
young   women    students. 

The  "Berkeley  Business  College"  of  the 
college  town  is  also  under  the  management 
of  the  "Standard"  schools  and  offers  corn- 


located   at   Shattuck   and   Center,   the  busi- 
ness center  of  Berkeley. 

A  catalog  giving  a  complete  outline  of 
the  various  courses  offered  will  be  sent  free 
to    any    one    interested.      Both    schools    are 


plete  and  modern   courses.     This   school   is      open  throughout  the  year. 


State  Adoptions 


Arizona  and  Montana 

Have  Just  Adopted 

(Jur  Ancestors   in 
htiirope 


>> 
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VERGIL'S   AENEID 

By  H.  E.  BURTON,  Ph.  D. 

Dartmouth  College 

A  Vergil  which  is  different  because  it  is  in  line  with 
those  forces  which,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  are  governing- 
educational  reconstruction, — because  it  is  free  from  out- 
worn theories,  because  it  combines  scholarship  with  in- 
sight into  the  needs  and  limitations  of  the  immature 
mind. 

Unusual  Features 

A  sight  reading  section  including  extracts  from 
other   Latin   poems. 

Notes  which  are  pointed,  live,  abounding  in  in- 
terest,   and    free    from    superfluous    scholarship. 

A  vocabulary  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms — con- 
taining' only  those  meanings  which  apply  to  the 
text. 

Illustrations  and  maps  of  unusual  beauty  and 
interest. 
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Editorial 


SALARY   INCREASES 

FOR 
LOS    ANGELES   TEACHERS 

The  icachers  of  Los  Angeles  are  feeling 
gratified  over  their  success  in  securing  from 
their  board  of  education  some  assurance 
of  a  substantial  increase  in  their  salaries. 
for  next  year.  A  summary  of  the  schedule 
adopted  is  given  in  another  column  of  this 
issue  of  the  Journal. 

Several  important  elements  have  entered 
into  the  campaign  for  this  result.  As  a  be- 
ginning, the  several  teachers'  organizations 
throughout  the  city  federated,  organized 
themselves  into  a  campaign  committee,  lev- 
ied an  assessment  of  5  per  cent  of  one 
month's  salary  of  all  teachers  and  carried 
out  a  definite  plan  of  publicity  and  action 
to  obtain  the  desired  increase.  This  cam- 
paign no  doubt  had  much  to  do  with  the 
result. 

There  developed,  however,  within  the 
teaching  force  considerable  dissatisfaction 
with  the  plans  and  operation  of  the  pub- 
licity committee  of  the  federated  organiza- 
tions, which  manifested  itself  in  different 
groups  of  teachers  getting  together  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  and  planning  for 
more  drastic  action  than  that  indicated  by 
the  committee.  There  was  a  definite  move- 
ment to  concentrate  on  a  set  of  candidates 
for  the  board  of  education  for  the  coining 
election  and  go  into  politics  and  "put  them 
over."  Whether  that  will  be  done  in  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  present  board — six  of 
the  members  of  which  are  candidates  for 
re-election — has  granted  the  increase,  can- 
not at  the  present  time  be  ascertained.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  political  aspect  had 
some  bearing  in  the  situation. 

The  result  was  facilitated  no  doubt  by 
the  fact  that  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  came  into  the 
field  and  formed  fertile  soil  for  develop- 
ment work.  Scores  of  teachers  signed  the 
application  forms  and  the  process  of  organ- 
ization at  the  present  writing  is  well  under 
way.  There  isn't  much  doubt  but  by  the 
close  of  the  school  year  the  teachers  of  the 
city  will  be  united  with  thai  national  fed- 
eration. 

While  the  teachers  are  gratified  with  the 
result  of  their  efforts,  they  aren't  inclined 
to  be  grateful  to  anybody  but  themselves 
for  it.  Most  teachers  don't  want  to  enter 
the  administration  field.  Theirs  is  the  gen- 
tle art  of  teaching  and  the  two  functions 
are  not  synonymous.  Most  of  them  would 
much  prefer  to  do  their  work  in  their  own 
quiet  way  and  leave  the  knotty  problems 
of  administration  and  politics  to  non-scho- 
lastic minds.  But  the  injustices  of  years 
cannot  always  be  borne,  and  when  that 
sense  becomes  aroused  they  pay  their  as- 
sessments,  shoulder   the   responsibility   and 


take  themselves  to  the  field  of  action.  That 
has  been  the  case  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is 
becoming  the  condition  throughout  the 
country. 

And  it  is  a  wholesome  lesson  for  the 
teachers  to  learn.  Individual  responsibility 
for  the  system  as  a  whole,  for  the  cause 
of  education  as  a  whole,  is  the  dominant 
need  of  the  present  time.  We  have  learned 
that  lesson  in  the  nation  at  large,  in  the 
world  at  large,  and  it  is  printed  in  letters 
of  blood.  The  sooner  teachers  get  this 
b'-oader  vision,  the  sooner  administrative 
forces  recognize  the  inherent  power  of  the 
teaching  force,  the  better  for  the  cause  of 
education. 


AMALGAMATION  OR  SEGREGATION 

OF 
MELTING-POT    INGREDIENTS 

Israel  Zangwill  had  a  fine  conception  of 
American  civilization.  He  paid  great  trib- 
ute to  the  American  people  and  their  in- 
stitutions. Did  or  does  his  metaphor  hold 
true?  Three  years  ago  we  thought  it  did. 
Today  we  know  it  doesn't.  For  the  past 
twenty-five  years  the  ingredients  have  been 
poured  into  the  melting-pot  quite  indis- 
criminately. The-  mixing  process  seemed 
to  be  working  fairly  satisfactorily.  But 
when  the  heat  of  war  began  to  operate  un- 
der and  around  the  pot,  the  ingredients  be- 
gan to  segregate  and  the  mixture  became 
pretty  much  an  Irish-stew.  Complete  amal- 
gamation had  not  taken  place. 

To  change  to  a  simile,  the  pot  is  like  a 
person    sitting  before   an    array    of   various 
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kinds  of  food.  The  sane  person  takes  into 
his  body  only  those  foods  that  he  feels  that 
he  can  assimilate.  He  rejects  the  indi- 
gestible. He  knows  that  if  he  doesn't  he 
will  have  dyspepsia.  Some  people  take  the 
bad  with  the  good,  and  they  take  some 
digestive  tablet  to  aid  the  process,  or  a 
purgative  to  rid  the  body  of  the  dangerous, 
material. 

The  nation  is  like  a  person  under  similar 
circumstances.  For  the  past  half  century 
we  have  been  taking  in  the  bad  with  the 
good.  The  aids  to  digestion  have  been  in- 
adequate and  we  find  ourselves  with  a  seri- 
ous case  of  national  dyspepsia. 

The  question  arises,  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  patient?  Shall  we  restrict  the  diet 
and  be  more  careful  in  the  selection  of  the 
stuff  we  take  into  the  body  politic?  Shall 
we  through  some  greater  Americanization 
process  seek  to  cure  the  ills  we  already 
have,  or  shall  we  use  some  form  of  purga- 
tive and  try  to  eradicate  the  indigestible 
material  already  within  our  system? 

We  may  need  to  do  all  three — i.  e.,  re- 
strict, digest  and  eradicate.  But  in  any 
event  we  ought  not  to  segregate  the  in- 
gredients already  swallowed. 

The  plan  of  segregating  Japanese,  Mexi- 
can or  any  other  children  into  separate 
schools  is  suicidal.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
conception  of  this  nation  as  a  melting-pot 
or  as  an  organism.  It  is  neither  amalga- 
of  national  indigestion  and  chronic  dyspep- 
sia.    It  simply  must  not  be  done. 

To  segregate  them  develops  class  and 
race  consciousness  and  distinctions.  It 
leads  to  finding  teachers  of  like  nations  and 
classes,  with  the  consequent  instilling  of 
like  ideals.  We  have  had  too  much  of  that 
even  in  our  boasted  cosmopolitan  public 
schools.  In  the  name  of  the  boys  who 
died  for  us,  let's  amalgamate,  let's  digest 
and  avoid  a  national  collapse. 


Beauty  of  Tone  Abounds  in 
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Tones  hitherto  lost,  the  most  delicate  shad- 
ings, are  apparent  in  Brunswick  reproduc- 
tions. The  all-wood  amplifier,  built  on  the 
violin  principle,  magnifies  and  enriches  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  any  other  type. 
Added  to  its  tonal  superiority  is  the  ability 
to  play  all  records  at  their  very  best — not 
an  attachment, — a  distinct  Brunswick  feature. 

For  teachers  we  have  a  very  splendid  special  sales  plan  on  easy  pay- 
ments which  will  deliver  any  Brunswick  to  your  door.  Sign  and  mail  this 
ad  for  catalogs  and  literature. 

Name 


Address. 


WilgrB  Allen  @ 


-MASON  AND  HAMLIN  PIANOS- 


135-153    KEARNY    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO  | 

Stores  also  at  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,    Los   Angeles,    San    Diego,    Portland,    Ore.       § 
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Salary  Campaign 

For  the  last  two  months  the  teachers  of 
Los  Angeles  have  been  waging  a  campaign 
for  an  increase  in  salary. 

The  expense  of  the  campaign,  the  main 
feature  being  publicity,  is  being  paid  for 
by  the  teachers  themselves,  although  they 
have  raised  between  $15,000  and  $20,000 
for  the  purpose. 

Every  possible  means  is  being  used  to 
inform  the  citizens  of  the  facts  as  to  why 
such  a  raise  is  desired  at  this  time.  One 
committee  has  been  busy  gathering  sta- 
tistics on  the  subject  of  teachers'  salaries 
for  months,  the  results  of  which  are  being 
now  sent  to  the  public. 

Some  of  the  methods  used  in  reaching 
the  public  are :  Daily  newspapers,  feature 
stories  and  display  ads,  pamphlets,  circu- 
lars, four-minute  speakers,  motion  pictures 
showing  the  teacher  at  work,  displays  of 
school  products  in  down-town  show-win- 
dows, posters,  public  meetings,  letters  to 
influential  citizens,  and  personal  inter- 
viewers. 

The  teachers  are  requesting  a.  $300  in- 
crease for  all  teachers,  principals,  super- 
visors and  attendance  officers,  and  a  $150 
raise  for  all  night  school  teachers.  As  there 
are  about  3300  teachers  in  Los  Angeles 
city,  the  raise  if  granted  will  total  about 
$1,000,000. 

The  request  for  the  increase  has  been 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Education,  but 
at  the  present  writing  no  official  reply  has 
as  yet  been  received  by  the  teachers.  Each 
member  of  the  board  has  unofficially  stated 
that  he  is  in  sympathy  with  the  teachers' 
request  and  feels  that  the  raise  should  be 
granted,  but  states  that  no  definite  reply 
can  be  given  until  a  plan  has  been  devised 
for  obtaining  the  additional  $1,000,000. 

If  the  full  amount  asked  for  by  the  teach- 
ers is  granted,  the  elementary  teachers  will 
receive  a  minimum  of  $1120  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1500,  and  high  school  teachers 
will  receive  a  minimum  of  $1500  and  a 
maximum  of  $1980. 

Primary  Election 

The    primary    election    for    city    officials 
was  held  in  Los  Angeles  on  May  5.     The 
results  as  regards  the  Board  of  Education 
was  of  particular  interest  to  school  people 
in  view  of  existing  conditions.     There  were 
twenty-two  candidates  striving  for  a  place 
on   the  ballot  for  the   final   election   to   be 
held  June  3.    Of  the  twenty-two  candidates 
the    following    fourteen     were     nominated : 
Mr.  Chas.  J.  McCormick  (incumbent),  Mr. 
D.   K.   Edwards    (incumbent),    Mr.   Ander- 
son, Mr.  P.  D.  Noel,  Mr.  N.  C.  Edwards, 
Mr.   M.    Dozier,   Mrs   Ashley,   Miss   Bessie 
Stoddard     (incumbent),    Mr.     Lynn    Helm 
(incumbent),    Mrs.    Hester    Griffith,    Miss 
York,   Mr.   C.   C.    Parker    (incumbent),   Dr. 
Steddom  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Seaman. 
»•--------■■------•■■■---■■■■--•■• 
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A    GRASS    WIDOW 

By  R.  E.  BOYNS 
Publisher's  Statement: 

This  is  a  graphic  story  of  a  school  teach- 
er who  deliberately  went  wrong.  It  is  a 
keen  interpretation  of  the  social  order  in  a 
small  community.  The  subject  is  treated  in 
such  a  subtle  manner  that  some  will  con- 
sider this  a  very  bad  book,  while  others  will 
consider  it  a  book  that  properly  portrays 
the  career  of  a  woman  whose  initiative  is 
not     grounded     in     spiritual     qualifications. 

$1.50  postpaid. 

Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co. 

239  GEARY  STREET 


THE   TUOLUMNE    COUNTY 
INSTITUTE 

Supt.  G.  P.  Morgan  of  Tuolumne  county 
is  noted  for  conducting  inspirational  insti- 
tutes, and  having  a  group  of  teachers  who 
consider  the  annual  convention  a  "feast  of 
reason  and  flow  of  the  soul."     At  the  recent 


Supt.  G.  P.  Morgan,  Mrs.  Hartranft,  and  Frances  Wright, 
at  the  top  of  shaft  where  Mark  Twain  mined 


Tuttletown.  near  which   Mark  Twain  lived,  mined,   and 
wrote  his   "Jumping  Frog"  story 
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Cabin  of  Jim  Gillis,   friend  of  Mark  Twain 
and  of  Bret   Harte 

institute  he  had  as  lecturers,  W.  G.  Har- 
tranft, Supt.  H.  B.  Wilson  of  Berkeley  and 
Mrs.  Frances  Wright  of  Los  Angeles  State 
Normal. 

Tuolumne  county  is  noted  for  its  literary 
landmarks.  We  reproduce  a  number  of 
pictures  taken  by  Mr.  Hartranft,  and  which 
have  literary  and  historical  value. 


Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  4-9,  1919. 

Professor  P.  G.  Holden,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Department,  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  will  person- 
ally conduct  a  week's  training  for  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  in  the  rotation  plan 
for  vitalizing  the  teaching  of  agriculture. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  the  week's 
training. 


SOMETHING 

EXTRA-ORDINARY 


Smith's  Number  Stories  of  Long  Ago 
Price  $0.48 


FIELD. — Supplementary  reading  in  grades 
V-VII,  especially  grade  VI. 

NEW  IDEA.— This  is  the  first  storybook 
ever  written  about  numbers.  The  first  8 
stories  are  simply  told  as  to  a  group  of 
children,  and  show,  for  example,  how  Ching 
and  An-am  and  Menes  counted  to  2,  3,  and 
4  in  days  of  very  long  ago ;  how  other  boys 
in  other  countries  wrote  their  numbers; 
how  others  added,  subtracted,  multiplied, 
and  divided ;  and  how  they  puzzled  over 
their  fractions  in  those  distant  days  just  as 
boys  of  to-day  do.  Then  2  final  stories  tell 
of  the  games  they  played  with  numbers  and 
the  puzzles  they  evolved.  So  the  child  not 
only  learns  something  of  the  history  of 
numbers,  but  he  also  learns  some  new 
"games"  to  play  on  his  less  fortunate  com- 
panions who  do  not  have  this  interesting 
book  to  read. 

AIM  OF  BOOK.— This  book  furnishes 
children  with  a  storybook  that  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  class;  one  that  is  interesting;  one 
that  shows  the  growth  of  the  numbers  and 
the  computation  that  they  use  every  day ; 
and  one  that  introduces  them  to  one  phase 
of  the  history  of  civilization.  The  non- 
technical language  and  the  human  element 
of  the  stories  combine  to  make  this  keenly 
interesting  as  well  as  instructive. 

DISTINCTIVE  POINTS.  — The  subject 
matter  is  unusual  and  simply  told ;  infor- 
mational and  new.  The  typography  (clear 
type  and  open  page)  meets  every  require- 
ment as  to  freedom  from  eye  strain.  The 
cover  is  an  invitation  to  look  within ;  the 
binding  very  firm  and  strong.  The  Ques- 
tion Box  following  each  chapter  can  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  conversation  or  written 
work. 

ILLUSTRATIONS.— The  illustrations  are 
remarkable  and  full  of  meaning.  There  are 
8  colored  plates  which  are  exceptionally 
beautiful.  Ching  in  China,  An-am  in  Meso- 
potamia, two  of  Ahmes  in  Egypt,  Hippias 
in  Athens,  Robert  Record  in  England, 
Michael-Stifel  in  Germany,  and  the  Mem- 
ories before  the  Long  Fire,  are  pictured 
for  the  child ;  he  knows  how  they  looked, 
what  they  were,  and  how  and  where  they 
studied.  The  black  and  white  chapter 
headings  portray  the  other  characters  in 
the  text,  while  frequent  cuts  throughout 
the  book  illustrate  the  facts  or  instruments 
of  the  stories. 

AUTHOR.— David  Eugene  Smith,  who 
knows  more  about  the  subject  than  any 
man  in  America,  is  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Order  "Number  Stories  of  Long  Ago" 
for  entertainment  and  the  Wentworth- 
Smith-Shiels  Arithmetic  by  Grades  for 
problems  to  supplement  the  state  text — one 
book  for  each  grade. 


GINN  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers 

20  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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A    typical    flat   or   front   face   drawing. 

Fig.  1 — A,  B  and  D  are  front  face  drawings;  E  is  a 
foreshortened  drawing,  and  C  shows  the  top  faces.  Draw- 
ings of  the  type  of  C  and  D  are  deferred  until  a  later 
period. 


A  FOREWORD  ABOUT  FRONT  FACE 

DRAWING 

D.  R.  Augsburg 

In  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School  has  been  developed  a  system  of 
drawing  in  which  those  elements  have  been 
eliminated  that  have  hitherto  defeated  the 
successful  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the 
elementary  grades. 

The  elements  eliminated  are  largely  tech- 
nical in  character  and  such  as  can  be  read- 
ily dispensed  with  in  ordinary  drawing  and 
designing.  Reduced  to  easy  comprehen- 
sion, they  are: 

First— The  foreshortening  of  objects.  In- 
stead of  Icing  drawn  in  the  position  of  E, 
Figure  1,  which  is  a  foreshortened  view, 
objects  are  drawn  in  a  side  view,  as  in  D. 
The  side  view  is  much  easier  to  draw,  as  it 
represents  the  real  shape  of  the  object  and 
is  within  the  range  of  even  the  youngest 
pupil-. 

Second — The  top  and  bottom  faces  of 
objects.  By  drawing  them  as  they  would 
be  when  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  eye, 
these  receding  faces  are  eliminated  and  are 
represented  by  horizontal  lines.  The  pitch- 
er A  in  Figure  1  is  an  example.  Observe 
that  both  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pitcher 
and  the  decorated  bands  are  represented 
by  horizontal  lines.  Note  the  hats  also. 
A  pupil  in  the  primary  grades  could  intel- 
ligently draw  hat  H.  but  hat  C,  which  show  5 
the  top  faces,  could  hardly  be  drawn  until 
a  much  later  period. 

Third  Receding  lines  and  surfaces,  as 
used  in  parallel  drawing  and  oblique  draw- 
ing. '1  he  baskets  represented  by  I!  and  (' 
in  Figure  2  would  be  drawn  by  the  new 
system  as  in  A.  In  this  way  we  do  away 
with  those  receding  lines  and  surfaces  that 
ha  ifore   required   so  much   time  to 


learn   and   have   seldom   been   successful 
general  practice. 


Fig.  2 — This  cut  represents  the  three  kinds  of  drawing 
in  common  use.  Both  parallel  and  oblique  drawing  are 
deferred    for    a    later    period. 

Most  objects  may  be  drawn  in  flat  draw- 
ing, parallel  drawing  or  oblique  drawing, 
as  shown  in  Figure  2.    This  new  system  of 


drawing  eliminates  all  but  flat  drawing, 
which  represents  the  object  in  only  one 
position :  as  it  appears  when  directly  in 
front  of  the  eye.  When  we  remember  that 
parallel  drawing  has  nine  general  positions, 
and  oblique  drawing  has  three,  besides 
many  phases  of  each  position,  one  can  seeJ 
what  a  great  saving  of  time  and  applica- 
tion is  gained  by  reducing  the  positions  to 
one.  This  saving  of  time  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  front  face  drawing.  It  not  only 
requires  less  time  to  learn,  but  is  far  more 
rapid  in  execution  and  more  usable  in  il- 
lustration. 

This  drawing  by  no  means  supplants  par- 
allel and  oblique  drawing  to  those  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  subject  of  drawing  far- 
ther, but  on  the  contrary  prepares  the 
pupil  and  leads  him  to  the  point  where  he 
can  be  taught  them  successfully. 

We  do  not  mean  to  claim  that  front  face 
drawing  js  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  ills  of 
drawing  or  that  it  will  meet  all  the  condi- 
tions of  picture  making,  but  we  do  claim 
that  it  will  meet  the  most  of  them  and  give 
a  system  of  drawing  that  is  primarily  usa- 
ble and  easily  learned.  Moreover,  it  ap- 
peals to  the  interests  of  children  because 
they  can  use  it  and  can  draw  objects  as 
they  appear  to  their  untrained  eyes,  un- 
hampered by  the  subtler  laws  that  govern 
more    complicated    methods. 

This  system  includes  free  hand  drawing, 
industrial  and  decorative  design  and  color, 
it  prepares  the  pupil  for  the  mechanical 
drawing  used  in  industrial  or  vocational 
work.  It  includes  perspective,  composi- 
tion, the  study  of  lines,  the  standard  forms, 
proportion,  the  drawing  of  trees,  flowers, 
fruits,  simple  landscapes,  houses,  boats, 
birds,  animals,  boys  and  girls  and  nearly 
all  that  a  drawing"  system  should  include. 
It  is  the  same  drawing  that  is  used  largely 
in  poster  work.  It  has  infinite  range  and 
possibilities  and  yet  it  is  well  within  the 
grasp   of  both   teacher  and   pupil. 
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THE  PAST  and  THE  PRESENT 

In  his  study  of  history  the  child  must  stand  in  the  present  to  view  the  past.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  text-book  is  to  connect  the  past  with  the  present,  to  "invest  the  past  with  an  air 
of.  reality." 

The  History  of  the  American  People 

By  CHARLES  A.   BEARD  and  WILLIAM  C.    BAGLEY 
connects   and   unifies   the    Past   and   Present   in   History. 

Have  you  noticed  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  call  for  bids  on  a 
text  in  United  States  History  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades?  Now  is  your  chance 
to  secure  for  the  pupils  of  California  a  really  modern,  interesting  and  teachable  text.  You 
will  want  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  several  new  history  texts  for  the  upper  grammar 
grades.  We  suggest,  however,  that  you  start  with  Beard  and  Bagley's  "History  of  the 
American   People."      We  believe  you  will   need   look  no   further. 

As  you  are  probably  aware,  the  old  state  text  is  out  of  print  and  out  of  stock.  In  the 
interim  before  the  adoption  and  printing  of  a  new  history  can  be  accomplished,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  you  equip  your  classes  with  the  Beard  and  Bagley  book,  $1.20. 

THE    MACMILLAN    COMPANY^ 

609    MISSION    STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 

Pearson  and  Suzzallo's  Essentials  of  Spelling 

By   Henry  Carr   Pearson,   Principal,    Horace   Mann   School,   Teachers'    College,    Columbia    University,    and    Henry    Suzzallo, 
President    of    University    of    Washington,    Sometime    Professor   of  the   Philosophy   of   Education,   Teachers'   College, 
Columbia    University. 
208   pages.     Published   complete   and   in   two   parts 

During  the  past  six  years  numerous  studies  have  been  made  to  determine  scientifically  the  words  that  children  and 
adults    actually    use    in    their    writing. 

The  vocabulary  in  this  new  speller  embodies  the  results  of  these  recent  studies  and  is  presented  on  new  lines  by  the 
authors,  who  have  studied  the  spelling  problem  extensively.  It  teaches  thoroughly  the  essential  words  of  one's  vocabu- 
lary with   a   minimum   of  time   and   effort  on   the   part   of   teacher  and  pupil.     It   is  not  just  another  speller.     It  is   different. 

CHIEF      AIMS : 

1.  To  eliminate  waste  in  the  teaching  of  spelling. 

2.  To  present  the  results  of  the  recent  scientific  studies  on  the    use  of  words. 

3.  To  teach  only  the  essential  words  used  frequently  by  the  majority  of  people. 

4.  To  give  an  unusual  amount  of  drill  which  will  clinch  those  wo  rds  in  the  minds  of  pupils. 

5.  To  make  the  grading  and  organization  as  perfect  as  possible. 

6.  To  provide  a  large  amount  of  dictation   sentences  and  selections  for  review  work. 

7.  To  furnish  definite  directions  for  teachers  which  will  be  of  gre  at  value  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  improve  their  teaching  of  spelling. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


330  East  22nd  Street, 
CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


Chicago,  Illinois 


ATLANTA 


BOSTON 

Represented    by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121    Second   St.,    San   Francisco  113   Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WESTERN   SCHOOL    NEWS 

Phillip  Power,  City  Superintendent  of 
Salinas,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Junior  College  of  San  Benito  county,  Cal. 
Mr.  Prior  is  a  scholarly  and  efficient  ex- 
ecutive and  will  undoubtedly  establish  a 
junior  college  that  will  take  rank  with  the 
best. 


F.  H.  Boren,  formerly  president  of  C.  T. 
A.,  Central  Section,  and  principal  of  the 
Lindsay  High  School,  has  been  elected  to 
the  principalship  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia High  School,  Oakland,  vice  Herbert 
Lee,  resigned.  Prof.  Lee  has  been  elected 
to  Livermore  High  School,  vice  M.  W. 
Breechen,  resigned. 


T.    J.    Penfield,    Miss    Pearl    Small,    vice-  P-  M.  Fisher,  president  of  the  California 
presidents;    William  Austin,  recording  sec-  High    School    Teachers'    Association,    has 
retarv  called  the  annual  meeting  at  Berkeley,  July 
8,  9,  10,  and  11. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  the  brilliant  editor 
of  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education  and  popular 
lecturer,  made  a  flying  visit  to  various 
Coast  cities  and  filled  many  engagements 
to  lecture. 


President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of 
California  at  the  meeting  of  regents  May 
13,  recommended  the  promotions  of  a  large 
number  of  professors  and  instructors. 


Consolidation  of  all  the  grammar  schools 
in  Lincoln  Union  High  School  district  is 
being  considered  by  the  citizens  of  that 
section. 


Superintendent  Alexander  Sheriffs  of 
San  Jose,  Cal,  delivered  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress on  the  returning  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  France.  Miss  Lois  McFar- 
land  sang  with  splendid  effect  Mrs.  Leila 
France  McDermot's  new  song,  "Back  to 
California."  This  is  a  song  that  should  be 
sung  at  every'  occasion  to  welcome  our  sol- 
dier boys.  Write  to  Leila  France  Mc- 
Dermot,  Los  Altos,  for  copy. 


Dr.  Nathan  C.  Schaffer,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
made  several  visits  to  this  Coast  and  whose 
personality  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
entire  country,  is  dead.  He  placed  special 
emphasis  on  placing  historical  Bible  litera- 
ture in  the  schools. 


Superintendent  John  L.  Dexter  held  his 
institute  at  Mariposa  on  May  6,  7,  8  and  9. 
The  director  was  Roy  W.  Cloud  of  San 
Mateo  county.  Dr.  Kreibel  of  Stanford 
University,  Otis  Carrington,  the  musical 
composer,  singer  and  teacher,  delighted  the 
teachers  in  both  music  and  drawing.  Other 
speakers  were  Jay  B.  Nash  and  Winifred 
Van  Hagen.  Mr.  Cloud  was  particularly 
happy  in  the  selection  of  pertinent  sub- 
jects and  applying  them  to  the  actual 
school   room   work  of  the  teacher. 


President  E.  L.  Hardy  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  had  a 
bitter  controversy  with  Assemblyman  Do- 
ran  over  Mr.  Doran's  attitude  on  the  coun- 
ty bill  for  increase  of  funds  for  elementary 
schools.  President  Hardy  made  an  ag- 
gressive and  successful  fight  against  Doran 
on   behalf  of  more  funds. 


The  May  issue  of  the  Northwest  Journal 
of  Education  is  embellished  with  portraits 
of  many  leading  educators  of  Washington. 
C.  R.  Frasier,  State  Vocational  Director, 
occupies  the  front  page.  He  has  accepted 
the  presidency  of  the  Polytechnic  School, 
Pocatello,  Idaho. 


The  Visalia  Teachers'  Union  has  made 
a  demand  for  an  increase  of  salary  of  331/,} 
per  cent. 


E.  W.  Grove,  ex-superintendent  of  Mer- 
ced county,  and  his  wife  were  visitors  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Central  Coast  meeting 
C.  T.  A.  They  are  now  prosperous  fruit 
growers  at   Cupertino,  Santa  Clara  Count}'. 


LATEST  NEWS 
Hon.  Will  C.  Wood  has  been  offered  the  City 
Superintendency  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  at  $10,000 
per  year.  It  is  understood  that  he  will  not  ac- 
cept, but  serve  his  term  as  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  of  California. — Superintendent 
Mamie  B.  Lang  was  in  a  terrible  auto  accident 
May  26.  Her  sister  and  mother  were  killed,  and 
she  is  in  a  hospital. — E.  E.  Brownell,  formerly 
president  of  Coast  Counties  Section  C.  T.  A., 
was  injured  in  auto  accident  near  Gilroy  on  May 
25. — Superintendent  Will  C.  Wood  has  called  his 
first  annual  convention  of  City  and  County  Su- 
perintendents in  Yosemite  Valley  the  week  of 
August  18,  1919.— The  U.  S.  Railroad  Administra- 
tion grants  one  and  one-third  round  trip  rate  to 
Milwaukee  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  in  July. 


The   Fresno    High    teachers   have    organ- 
ized   a    union    with    S.    S.    Judd    president; 


Berkeley,  according  to  Western  Adver- 
tising, won  its  election  for  $2,153,000  bond 
issue  by  public  advertising.  So  successful 
was  the  campaign  of  publicity  that  the 
bond  issue  carried  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one. 


The  Beacon  Method  has  been  translated  into 
Hindu.  An  edition  of  five  hundred  (500)  charts 
and  five  thousand  (5000)  primers  has  been  printed 
ins  Allahabad,   India. 

:  Sample  copies  of  these  publications  have  been 
sent  to  Ginn  &  Company  of  Boston,  who  are  the 
publishers  of  The  Beacon  Method.  This  Method 
has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  India 
and  is  likely  to  be  widely  used  there  because  it 
is   based  upon   right   phonetic   principles. 
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Bids  Wanted 


by. 


Public  Schools 

News  Notes  of  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 

(Free  publication  will  be  promptly  made  in  this  col- 
umn of  all  bids  furnished  by  country  school  super- 
intendents and  others  interested;  and  special  at- 
tention of  all  advertisers  will  be  directed  to  the 
Sums.  Letters  regarding  this  column  should  be  ad- 
dressed in  Chauncey  M'Govern,  Associate  Manag- 
ing Editor,  Hearst-Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
co ;   telephone:     Kearny  4021. 


1608.       Boards    of    school    trustees,    and    city 

i    education,    shall    have    the   power,    and    it 

shall   be  their  duty : 

"PURCHASE    FURNITURE,    BOOKS,    ETC. 

"2d  -Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  code, 
i..  I'l  RCHASE  SCHOOL  FI'RNITURE,  including 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  and  APPARATUS, 
and  such  OTHER  ARTICLES  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  schools.  .  .  ." — School  Law  of 
California.    1917,    page  87. 

"CERTAIN  SUPPLIES  MUST  BE  FUR- 
NISHED. 

"(a)  The  following  supplies  SHALL  be  fur- 
nished by  the  DISTRICT  CLERK  ...  on 
written  requisition  of  the  teacher,  viz.:  Clocks, 
brooms,  dusting  cloths,  wash  basins,  water  buckets, 
drinking  cups,  dustpans,  matches,  ink,  ink  bottles, 
pens,  penholders,  pencils,  crayon  chalk,  writing  and 
drawing  paper,  handbells,  coal  buckets,  wood  boxes, 
shovels,  pokers,  soap,  towels,  thermometers,  door- 
mats, paint,  window  panes,  window  shades  or  shut- 
ters, disinfectants,  garbage  cans,  and  outside  locks 
for  outhouses." — School  Law  of  California,  1917, 
page   329. 


Full  details  of  the  large  number  of 
Bids  Wanted  for  all  sorts  of  items  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education, 
together  with  blank  forms  and  sub- 
mission envelopes,  may  be  secured  by 
responsible  people  from  the  office  of 
Chauncey  M'Govern,  Associate  Man- 
aging Editor,  Western  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation,   Hearst-Examiner    Bldg.,    819. 


J.  A.  Carlson,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  King  City  School  District,  Monterey  County, 
is  asking    fir   bids   for  new  school   building. 


New  sell  ,ols  to  cost  $110,000  will  be  built  in 
the  following  rural  districts:  Fruitvale,  Wasco, 
Maricopa,  Woody,  Shaffer  and  Walker's  Basin, 
according  tt  the  Fresno  Republican.  County 
Superintendent  L.  E.  Chenoweth  has  details. 


Charles  C.  Hughes,  Secretary  Board  of  Edu-. 
cation.  Sacramento  City  School  District,  is  in  the 
market  for  bids  of  all  kinds  -for  year  ending 
June    Ml    i-i.'i). 


Ansel  S.  Williams,  Secretary  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.   Stockton,    Cal.,    wants   all    sorts   of   bids. 

The  f)il  King  School  District  Trustees,  W.  L. 
Rector.  J.  II.  Hutchinson,  A.  W.  Vogler,  plan 
the  spending  of  $50,000  for  new  school  buildings 
and  equipment. 

Architects  Douglass  and  Spangler,  King  City, 
Monterey  County,  are  preparing  plans  for  a 
$30,000  grammar  school  in  King  City  and  a 
$20,000  school   in   Greenfield   near   King  City. 

El  Seg li   i  I  i.-    \ngeles)  School   District   has 

1120,000    lor    new    schools. 

Architect  John  C.  Austin,  Los  Angeles  has 
been  awarded  contract  to  draw  plans  for  Covina 

1  liool.    Architect  Zimmer  has  conl 

tract  to  ,|,au  plans  for  $25.11011  grammar  school 
building   at    Calexico,   Cal. 

' 


Imperial  School  District,  according  to  Braw- 
ley,  Cal.,  News,  have  voted  $90,000  for  school 
buildings. 

Nurietta  School  District,  according  to  Elsinore, 
Cal.,  Press,  has  voted  $15,000  for  new  school 
building. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  voted  for  school 
building  in  Wilson  School  District  at  Tudor,  ac- 
cording to   Marysville  Appeal. 

Only  three  votes  were  cast  by  the  people  of 
the  Calla  School  District,  Manteca,  Cal.,  against 
measure  to  spend  $15,000  for  new  school  building. 

William  S.  Sheldon,  Secretary  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, Los  Angeles,  wants  bids  before  May  21st 
for   construction    of  several   buildings. 

Mulberry  School  District,  El  Centro,  Cal., 
votes  $30,000  for  new  school  buildings. 


Architect  James  H.  Narbett  of  Richmond  has 
been  awarded  contract  for  plans  for  new  high 
school    building    at    Brentwood,    Cal. 

Sewing  and  domestic  science  rooms  will  be 
added  to  the  Healdsburg  High  School.  Archi- 
tect W.   H.   Weeks,   Post  street,   has  the  plans. 


Maricopa    grammar   schools    are   to   be    remod- 
eled at  a  cost  of  $20,000. 


Phoenix,  Ariz.,  has  voted  $100,000  for  new 
school  buildings,  and  Meza,  Ariz.,  has  voted 
$100,000   for   new    high    school. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  will 
be  spent  by  the  school  trustees  of  Anaheim,  Cal., 
for  new  buildings. 

Builder  James  Daly,  Fresno,  wins  contract  to 
build  grammar  school  at  Firebaugh  for  $27,720. 

Bids  are  wanted  for  Oate  Sells,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  at  Ft.  Bidwell,  Cal.,  for  school 
house. 


Architects  Swartz  and  Swartz,  of  Fresno, 
have  been  awarded  contract  for  remodeling  Ma- 
dera,  Cal.,  Union    High   School. 


Architect  E.  J.  Kump,  of  Fresno,  received  this 
month  contracts  for  school  buildings  in  Fresno 
County  to  cost  $150,000. 


Santa  Monica  High  School  District  have  voted 
$75,000  for  new   building. 

Exeter,  Cal.,  High  School  District  have  voted 
$30,000  for  additional  equipment. 

Seventy-five  thousand  dollars  will  be  spent  for 
improvements  on  the  Burbank  School,  Los  An- 
geles. 


A   new   high    school   building    tc    cost   $100,000 
will  be  erected  at  Chandler,  Ariz. 

Architect  W.  H.  Austin  gets  contract  for  $150,- 
000  American  Avenue  School  at  Lono-  Beach,  Cal. 


Architects  J.  C.  Austin,  Allison  &  Allison  and 
W.  F.  Marsh  of  Los  Angeles  have  received  con- 
tracts from  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education 
for  school   buildings  amounting  to  $250,000. 

Robert  C.  Brown,  clerk  of  the  School  Board, 
Tranquillity  District,  wants  bids  for  building 
and  equipment.  Architect  E.  J.  Kump  of  Fresno 
has  details. 


Yuma,     Ariz.,     has     voted     $125,000     for     new 
schools. 


A  new  high  school  building  for  Escalon,  Van 
Allen,  Enterprise,  Burwood  and  Lone  Tree  and 
hour  Trees  is   being  prepared. 


Pittsburg    Cal. 
mar   schools. 


will    spend    $180,000    for    gram- 


Turlock.    Cal.,    is    spending    $125,000    for    new 
grammar   schools. 


Pioneer      Roof III?     baTco^v^'  f  UildjngS'  Rne  «■"«««,  bungalows,  apartments,  flats,  hotels,  roof  gardens, 
IVUUllllg     balcony  decks,  off.ee  buildings,  railroad  depots,  warehouses,  factories,  barns,  sheds  silos 

Covers    California        Made  by  PIONEER  PAPER  CO.    Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 

A  SPECIALTY  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDING  SUPPLIES 
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USE 

EDWARDS' 

INKS 

MUCILAGE    AND    PASTE 

California  Products  j 

H.  EDWARDS  MFG  CO. 

San  Francisco 


Teach  Your  P.  pils 
How  to  File 

Your  students  who  are  going  into  busi- 
ness offices  should  know  the  up-to- 
date  methods  of  record-keeping.  With 
"Modern  Filing,"  the  newest  textbook 
on  office  systems,  you  can  offer  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  hour  courses  in  this  subject,  cov- 
ering all  the  filing  methods  in  general  use. 
Cloth  bound,  100  pages  fully  illustrated.  The 
price  of  this  textbook  is  $1.00;  in  Canada 
$1.50. 

Teachers'  handbook,  showing  how  to  take 
up  the  work  step  by  step,  free  to  instructors. 
We    will    gladly    send    a    copy    of 
"Modern  Filing"   en    approval. 

YAWMANANpfRBE  M  FG.<J>. 

.  132-140   SUTTER   STREET 
San  Francisco,  Calif.        Phone:  Douglas  2357 


BERGER  &  CARTER  COMPANY 

Owners  of  PACIFIC  TOOL  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fremont  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 

Wholesale    Jobbers    and    Distributers 

Machine  Tools,  Shop  Equipment, 
Supplies 

FOR    MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOLS 

A. 


Bar  Iron  and  Steel 

General   Offices  and  Warehouses 

Seventeenth  and   Mississippi   Streets 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalog    AA-18    Sent    Free    on    Application 


Architect  J.  M.  Saffell  has  been  awarded  con- 
tract for  plans  for  $7500  improvements  to  the 
Shafter  (Richland,  Cal.)  district  school. 
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Trustees  of  the   German  school   district,   Glenn 
county,  plan  to  spend  $25,000  for  new  school. 
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A  new  school  building  has  been  voted  for  Hol- 
lister,  Cal.,  according  to  the  Hollister  Free 
Lance. 


$125,000  will  be  spent  on  new  schools  for  Tur- 
lock,  according  to  Charles  V.  Lundahl,  trustee, 
in  the  Turlock  Tribune. 


County  Superintendent  of  Schools  Bugbee  of 
Eureka,  Cal.,  will  soon  ask  bids  for  constructing 
and  equipping  a  new  school  building  in  the  Crick 
district. 


The  trustees  of  Calistoga  High  School  ask  for 
$60,000  for  new  building  and   equipment. 


$100,000  has  been  voted  for  Wasco  school, 
near  Bakersfield,  according  to  the  Bakersfield 
California!!. 


Architects  Capt.  E.  L.  Norberg  and  W.  H. 
Weeks  of  San  Francisco  have  contract  for  a  new 
school  building  in  northern  section  of  Bur- 
lingame,  in   the  Easton  school   district. 


$20,000  asked  by  trustees  of  Eucalyptus  dis- 
trict, Imperial  County,  Cal.,  near  El  Centro,  for 
new  building. 


Architect  Narbett,  Richmond,  Cal.,  is  prepar- 
ing plans  for  $70,000  school  building  at  Brent- 
wood,  Cal. 


Superintendent  Cunningham,  Madera,  Cal.,  re- 
ports passage  of  measure  to  build  $15,000  school 
house  in  Easton   district. 


Thirty  school  bungalows,  to  take  care  of  over- 
flow of  pupils,  will  be  built  by  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education. 


$150,000  has  been  voted  for  schools  at  Covena, 
Cal. 


$12,000   voted    by    the    August    school    district, 
east   of   Stockton. 


$30,000  will   be   spent   for   new   school   building 
and  equipment  by  Watts,  Cal. 


Several  new  school  buildings  planned  by  trus- 
tees at  Brawley,  Cal.,  according  to  the  Brawley 
News. 


$12,000   school    building    and    equipment    voted 
for  Hallwood  district  near  Marysville,  Cal. 


An  election  to  build  new  Hamilton  City  Union 
High  School  takes  place  on  May  10th. 


Plans  wanted   by  trustees   of   Greenville   school 
district  for  $35,000  building  and  equipment. 


$75,000  high  school  building  and  equipment 
planned  by  Madera,  Cal.,  Union  High  School 
District.  Trustees:  G.  Marchbank,  G.  M.  Shedd, 
J.  A.   Secara,   S.   L.   Skaggs  and  J.   S.  Moore. 


Contractor  Louis  Halvorsen  has  again  been 
awarded  the  job  of  building  Winship  Unit 
School   building,  $30,000. 


$35,000  will   be   spent   by  Trustees   of   Coalinga 
Union   High  School  for  new  building. 


Eureka  City  school  has  awarded  contract  to 
Louis  Halvorsen  of  Eureka  for  $30,000  rein- 
forced school  building. 


A  big  gymnasium  building  will  be  added  to  the 
Polytechnic  High  School,  400  West  Washington 
street,  Los  Angeles. 


El  Segunda  (Cal.)  school  district  will  spend 
$125,000  for  new  building,  gymnasium  apparatus, 
auditorium,   moving   picture   machine,    etc. 


Tulare,  Cal.,  has  voted  $60,000  for  new  schools. 


Oroville  (Cal.)  Board  of  Supervisors  will 
award  contract  for  $40,000  Durham  school  build- 
ing this  month. 


New  grammar  school  building  will  be  erected 
next  month  by  trustees  of  the  Firebaugh  Point 
school  district.  Architect  Anton  Johnson  of 
Kingsburg,   Cal.,   has   the   plans. 


Bids  are  wanted  for  gymnasium  building  and 
equipment  by  Lompoc  Union  High  School. 
Louis  N.  Crawford,  Lompoc,  Cal.,  clerk  of  the 
board,  has  the  plans. 


A  new  grade  school  to  cost  $70,000  will  be 
erected  at  Burbank.  Allison  &  Allison  are  the 
architects. 


A  bond  issue  of  some  $3,000,000,  to  include 
new  schools,  is  to  be  voted  on  by  Long  Beach, 
Cal. 


$150,000  has   been  voted  for  new  school  build- 
ings at  the  Whittier  State  School. 


School  equipment  and  supplies  to  considerable 
extent  wanted  by  Purchasing  Department,  Board 
of  Education,  room  5,  1437  San  Pedro  street, 
Los  Angeles.  Write  Business  Manager  W.  E. 
Record   for  details. 


$20,00  have  been  voted  for  new  school  and 
equipment  at  Greenfield,  near  Salinas,  Cal.  I.  G. 
Giacomazzi,  Ernest  Thayer  and  Lillian  Page  are 
the  trustees.  There  were  only  nine  votes  cast 
against  the  measure  at  the  last  election. 


County  School  Superintendent  L.  E.  Cheno- 
weth,  at  Maricopa,  has  plans  for  $20,000  new 
building,  for  which  equipment  will  be  wanted 
shortly,  according  to   Bakersfield   Californian. 


The  Oil  King  school  district,  Fresno  county, 
Cal.,  votes  on  $50,000  measure  for  new  schools 
this  month.  W.  L.  Rector,  J.  H.  Hutchinson 
and  A.   W.  Vogeler  are  district  trustees. 


The  Madera  Union  High  School  trustees  are 
planning  to  spend  $75,000  for  new  building,  with 
gymnasium   and    laboratory. 


Trustees  Lillian  B.  Miller,  E.  Light,  James  G. 
Finch,  A.  V.  Turner  and  R.  J.  Williams  of  the 
Calistoga  Joint  Union  High  School  district,  are 
planning  expenditure  of  $60,000  for  new  build- 
ings  and   equipment. 


Rucker  Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677   Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 


BEST  GRADE 
EQUIPMENT    FOR   SCHOOLS 


GLOBES 


Maps,  Charts  and  Supplies 
BEAVER   BLACK  AND   GREEN 

BOARD 

If    your    copy    of   our    New   Catalogue    has 
not  reached  you,  write  for  it 

ADDRESS 

"SCHOOL     DEPARTMENT" 


Edgar  C.  Broder,  Vice-Pres.  &  Manager  Wm.  A.  Finnigan,  Asst.  Manager 

ASBESTOS     MAGNESIA    COMPANY 

INSULATING   ENGINEERS 

Exclusive    Distributors    of    and    Contractors    for 

PHILIP       CAREY        CO.'S        PRODUCTS: 

Carey's  Roofings — Magnesia  and  Asbestos  Pipe   and   Boiler   Coverings — Cold   Storage   Insulation 

Asbestos   and   Asphalt   Products — "Elastite"  Expansion  Paving  Joint 

25-27   SOUTH   PARK,    BETWEEN   2nd  AND   3rd   STS. 

Telephone   Douglas   3860  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Frank  Mallove,  President 

WESTERN 

THE 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  WORK 

GLASS  &  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 

Maintain    the    following    departments    in  connection    with   all    forms    of   building 
operations : 

1=ARCHITECTURAL    DESIGNING. 
2=INTERIOR     DESIGNING    and    DECORATING. 
3=STRUCTURAL     ENGINEERING. 
4=ELECTRICAL  AND  HEATING  ENGINEERING. 

Cory  Building  Native  Sons'  Bldg     Jearst  Examiner  Bldg.,  819 

FRESNO  BERKELEY  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Fresno  3798     Telephone  Berkeley  1037  Telephone  Kearny  4021 

Correspondence    regarding    new    schools  and    alterations     invited    from     school 
: boards    and    city    and    county    school    superintendents. ■ 
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Five  Minute  Chat  on  "Making 

the  Movies." 

A  Really   Fascinating  Account   for   School 

Children,  by  W.  T.  Porter,  Manager  of 

the  Tarn  Film  Co.,  San  Francisco 

Written  Exclusively  lor  the  "Western  Journal  ol  Education." 

There  never  was.  and  probably  never  will 
be,  any  other  means  of  teaching  so  effective 
as  the  "screen."  li  will  indeed  be  a  great 
day  when  the  value  of  this  new  medium  is 
more  widely  understood,  but  before  we  get 
too  far  let  us  take  up  the  wonderful  devel- 
opment of  photography.  Quite  by  accident, 
only  a  short  matter  of  one  hundred  and 
ninet)  years  ago,  John  Herman  Schulze,  a 
professor  of  languages,  placed  a  bottle  of 
silver  salts  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
were  coming  through  his  study  window. 
His  surprise  may  he  imagined  on  picking 
up  the  bottle  to  find  its  contents  almost 
black  with  the  exception  of  a  white  line, 
faint  at  each  end,  but  very  white  in  the 
center.  This  was  strange,  as  the  line  was 
simply  the  undarkened  contents  of  the  bot- 
tle, lii  order  to  investigate  further,  he  lifted 
the  bottle  closer  to  his  eyes,  but  as  if  by 
magic  the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  dis- 
turbed and  became  white.  The  line  was 
no  where  to  be  seen. 

Out  of  curiosity  he  placed  the  bottle  in 
the  sun  again.  There  was  a  cord  hanging 
between  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  bottle. 
Its  contents  turned  black  as  before.  Pick- 
ing it  up  carefully,  he  again  noticed  the 
white  line  which  he  discovered  to  be  the 
image  of  the  cord.  He  shook  the  bottle, 
the  contents  turned  white,  and  the  line 
was  gone. 

Experimenting  still  further,  he  pasted  a 
strip  of  paper  on  the  bottle  and  placed  it 
in  the  sun.  When  the  contents  had  turned 
dark,  he  set  it  on  the  table  and  carefully 
removed  the  strip  of  paper.  Behold,  there 
was  a  perfect  fac-simile  of  the  paper  printed 
in  white  on  its  darkened  contents.  He  then 
wrote  on  the  bottle  and  the  writing  ap- 
peared in  white. 

Schulze  realized  that  he  had  made  a  great 
discovery.  He  talked  about  his  mystery 
and  displayed  it  to  his  friends.  John 
Schulze  could  be  no  other  than  a  great  ma- 
gician. But  the  scientists  of  his  time  be- 
gan to  analyze  his  mayic  quicksilver.  John 
Schulze  died  in  1744,  and  left  an  explana- 
tion, written  in  Latin,  of"  his  method  of 
making  silver  salts.  Seventv  years  later, 
Thomas  Wedgewood  used  John  Schulze's 
discovery  in  the  making  of  pictures.  He 
made  images  of  nature,  but  was  unable  to 
fix  them. 

A  great  while  before  Schulze's  discover}', 
the  "camera  obscura"  was  known,  and  it 
was  the  desire  of  those  who  saw  the  beau- 
tiful pictures  produced  to  make  a  perma- 
nent record  of  these  images.  This  was. 
perhaps.  Wedgewood's  idea  in  experiment- 
ing with  the  discovery  made  by  Schulze. 

The  camera  obscura  was  invented  b\  an 
Italian  about  the  mid  He  of  the  sixteenth 
century.    Ii  ted  merely  of  a  darkened 

room  to  which  light  was  admitted  by  a  sin- 
gle small  hole  in  the  windo  ■■  -butter.  When 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  a  faint  un- 
shaded image  of  the  exterior  objects  upon 
which  the  window  looked  was  reflected 
upon  the  wall  of  the  darkened  room.  This 
primitive  contrivance  was  improved  upon 
by    placing    a    double    convex    lens    in    the 


aperture  of  the  shutter.  A  mirror  was 
placed  on  the  outside  to  receive  the  rays 
of  light  and  reflect  them  through  the  lens. 
The  image  on  the  wall  was  made  brighter 
and  more  distinct.  Soon  many  improve- 
ments were  made  and  the  camera  obscura 
was  a  favorite  adjunct  to  the  country  homes 
of  the  wealthy  people  of  Italy. 

About  1815,  the  first  permanent  photo- 
graph was  made  by  Joseph  Niepce,  who  is 
considered  by  the  great  majority  the  dis- 
coverer of  photography.  He  was  a  very- 
patient  photographer,  but  "Oh,  such  a  timid 
person."  Niepce  entered  a  partnership  with 
Daguerre  in  the  year  1829.  Daguerre  was 
the  direct  opposite  of  Niepce.  He  was  bold, 
energetic  and  desirous  of  fame.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  success  and  the  plaudits  of  the 
public.  So  obsessed  was  he  with  the  idea 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  permanent 
image  of  nature  that  he  abandoned  his  own 
profession,  that  of  a  stage  scene  painter. 
He  struggled  for  fourteen  years  before  he 
reached  his  goal.  During  this  time  it  was 
believed  that  he  would  lose  his  very  reason, 
so  hard  did  he  work. 

Daguerre's  method  of  photography  was 
printed  and  read  throughout  the  world.  The 
photographs  made  by  his  method  were 
called  Daguerreotypes. 

It  was  no  smali  task  to  have  one's  pic- 
ture made  in  those  days.  The  person  to  be 
photographed  had  to  have  his  face  pow- 
dered and  then  spend  a  half  an  hour  in  the 
glaring  sun  while  the  image  was  made. 
Quite  a  difference  today.  Photography  has 
indeed  developed  since  1839.  Photographs 
can  be  taken  of  flying  bullets — photographs 
can  be  taken  at  night — photographs  can  be 
taken  under  water.  By  means  of  the  X-ray 
the  bones  of  humans  and  animals  can  be 
photographed.  With  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope, germs  can  be  successfully  photo- 
graphed. All  this  had  its  real  beginning 
about  seventy-eight  years  ago,  and  as  if 
by  magic,  we  can  now  see  moving  pictures 
of  real  objects,  actual  photographs  of  life 
in  action,  and  the  visualization  upon  the 
screen  of  many  interesting;  facts. 


WESTERN    SCHOOL   NEWS 

Lewis  B.  Avery,  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Oakland  schools,  has  a  strong,  clear, 
truthful  article  on  "State-Printed  Text- 
books in  California,"  in  the  Elementary 
School  Journal,  April  issue.  This  journal 
is  published  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Supt.  Avery's  conclusions  are  against  State 
uniformity  of  high  school  textbooks.  And 
that  there  is  no  real  or  actual  saving  byj 
California  methods  as  compared  to  the 
purchase  of  books  in  the  open  market. 

Stanley  B.  Wilson  of  the  _State  Board 
of  Education,  like  Byron,  woke  up  to  find 
himself  famous  as  an  orator  among  the  j 
schoolmasters.  Among  other  classes  he 
had  achieved  the  distinction  of  oratory 
many  years  ago.  He  recently  spoke  be- 
fore the  students  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose,  Cal.     , 


Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Education 
has  granted  an  increase  in  teachers'  wages 
amounting  to  approximately  one  million 
of  dollars.  It  will  require  an  increase  in 
the  tax  rate  of  at  least  19  cents  on  the 
dollar.  The  salary  increase  ranges  from 
$120  to  $270  to  $320  per  year.  The  sched- 
ule is  hardly  ideal  from  the  standpoint  of 
social  justice  which  would  provide  the 
highest  increase  for  the  lowest  paid  teach- 
ers. 


The  Best  Stories  of  1918  and  the  Year 
Book  of  the  American  Short  Story,  edited 
by  Edward  J.  O'Brien  and  published  by 
Small,  Maynard  &  Company,  is  a  book  of 
unusual  interest.  This  is  pre-eminently 
the  day  of  the  short  story  in  literature, 
and  Mr.  O'Brien  has  done  a  splendid  work 
in  his  careful  and  high-grade  selection.  It 
is  a  book  that  should  be  in  our  school 
libraries. 


\\k\ir  Healthy, Strong, 
nAlL  Beautiful  Eyes 


Oculists  and  Physicians 
J)  used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 
jpe  many  years  before  it  was 
J  BO  offered  as  a  Domestic  Bye 
,  Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Byes  that  Need 
Care.  Try  itii.  your  Eyes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago.    Ill, 


AA  EXPERT  OPINION  CONCERNING 

THE    KENDALL    READERS 

"From  the  standpoint  of  both  content  and  method  this  delightful  new 
series  of  readers  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  progressive  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  Although  making  careful  provision  for  the 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading,  the  authors  stress  thought-getting 
and  interest  rather  than  technique  and  drill.  In  choosing  the  content, 
they  were  guided  by  the  conviction  that  'the  child's  own  life  is  the  basis 
of  his  interests.'  Accordingly,  the  Primer  and  First  Reader  represent  an 
interesting  and  continuous  story — a  story  about  the  adventures  and  ac- 
tivities of  normal  boys  and  girls.  The  literature  of  the  series — rhymes, 
folklore,  fables,  etc. — is  so  skillfully  woven  into  the  narrative  that  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  experiences  of  the  children.  In  the  Second  Reader 
the  materials  center  about  the  activities  of  the  'Good  Times  Club' — a 
jolly  vacation  organization.  In  succeeding  volumes  the  content  is  or- 
ganized   through    judicious    grouping."  W.  A.  SMITH, 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oklahoma. 
NOW  READY: 


Primer     40c 

First   Reader   44c 


Teachers'    Manual    60c 

Second   Reader   48c 

Third   Reader    56c 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  565  Mars^t,?atnrc^ct( 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK 


1  rancisco, 
CHICAGO 


Calif. 
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A  Genuine 
FRENCH 
DINNER 

Or  a  Dainty  Dinner -Party 
Or     Good     Special     Cooking 


TEACHERS  are  sure  of  them 
— at    right    prices,    too  ! — 
when    visiting    the 

St.    Germain    Restaurant 
Ellis  St., 60,  San  Francisco 


Liberty  Bonds 

Accepted    at    face    value 

in  PAYMENT  for  Suits 

or  Overcoats 


Try  One  of  Our 

$30  and  $35 

SUITS   OR   OVERCOATS 
Made  to  Order 


C.  H.   NEUHAUS  &  CO. 

MERCHANT   TAILOR 

830  MARKET  STREET 

Up  Stairs  at  Ellis  &  Market  St. 

Open    Tuesday    and    Saturday    Evenings 
Until    10    O'Clock 

PHONE    GARFIELD     1023 


Bids  Wanted  for  Textbook 


in  History 


The  State  Hoard  of  Education  of  California  hereby 
invites  authors  or  publishers  to  sumbit  sealed  pro- 
posals or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  right  to 
publish  and  distribute  in  California  the  following 
textbook : 

History   of   the   United    States   for   the   upper 

elementary    grades. 
Manuscripts    or    sample   books    of    the    above 
should    be    submitted    to    the    Secretary    of 
the    Beard,    at    his    office    in    Room     707, 
Forum   Building,   Sacramento,  on  or  before 
July   1,    1919. 
Bids   for  the   sale   or  lease  of   such   rights,   inclosed 
in    a   separate    sealed    envelope   addressed    to   the   Sec- 
retary   of   the    Board,    itemized    according    to    specifica- 
tions,   and    marked    "Bid    for    textbook    in    history," 
may  be  submitted  on   or  before  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
p.    m.    of    July     1,     1919.       Specifications    giving    rules 
and    particulars    concerning    this    matter    may    be    had 
upon   application  to  the   Secretary   of  the   State    Board 
of  Education,   at   Sacramento. 

STATE  BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 

Sacramento  California 

WILL  C  WOOD,  Secretary 


BEST  IN   1835 


AMERICAN 

'The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


SUMMER  SCHOOL    OPENS 


JUNE  3,  1919 


VALPARAISO 


INDIANA 


Old  College  Building 

°(i--  was  founded  September  16,  1S73,  with  the 
j>Ul£jf  idea  of  giving  to  every  person  the  opportun- 
ity of  obtaining  a  thorough,  practical  education  at  an  expense  within  his 
reach.  That  such  an  Institution  is  a  necessity  may  be  judged  by  the  fact 
that  each  year,  Bince  the  beginning,  the  attendance  has  been  greater  than 
that  of  the  previous  year.  . 

lty  to  combine  work  in  the  regular 
departments  with  such  review 
work  as  they  may  desire.  This  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  during  the 
summer  term  the  regular  work  of 
the  University  is  offered  the  same 
as  during  the  other  terms  of  the 
year.  Many  enter  for  review  work 
only.  Others  by  attending  con- 
secutive summer  sessions  complete 
a  course  of  study,  while  others  en- 
ter to  take  up  special  subjects. 


is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United 
States-  The  Summer  Term  will 
open  June  3.  1919,  and  will  continue 
twelve  weeks.  During  this  term 
the  University  will  offer  an  ex- 
ceptional list  of  subjects  from 
which  students  may  select  their 
work.  There  will  be  beginning, 
intermediate,  advanced  and  re- 
view work  in  the  following 


Preparatory,  High  School,  Primary 
Methods,  Kindergarten  Methods, 
Commerce,  Phonography  &  Type- 
writing, Review  for  Teachers,  Edu- 
cation, Arts  and  Sciences,  Engineer- 
ing, Architecture,  Manual  Training, 
Agriculture,  Expression  and  Public 
Speaking,  Music,  Fine  Art,  Do- 
mestic   Science,   Pharmacy,  Law, 

and  Dentistry. 


The  University  is  well  equipped 
with  buildings,  apparatus,  labora- 
tories, library,  etc.,  for  doing  the 
highest  grade  of  work.  It  has  lab- 
oratory facilities  for  accommodat- 
ing 600  students  working  at  one 
time.  The  Institution  is  accredited 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  preparing  teachers  for  all 
grades  of  certificates.  Special  op- 
portunities are  offered  teachers  for 
doing  this  work  under  specialists, 
will  find  an  exceptional  opportun-       aa  instructors. 

THE  EXPENSES  ARE  THE  LOWEST 

Tuition,  S20.00  per  quarter  of  twelve  weeks. 
Board  with  Furnished  Room,  Sod  per  quarter. 

Address  REGISTRAR,  VALPARAISO,  IND. 
47th  Year  Will  Open  September  16,  1919 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND  SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

i56  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


IRVIN   S.  PRESTON 


Telephone    Douglas    1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired   and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


VECIALttm 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Teachers  Wanted.  College  Graduates  only,  except  in 
vocational  field.  No  grade  school  positions.  Fill  the 
better    places    only.      All    States.      Get    details. 


Albert 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

Thirty -fourth     Year 


NEW  YORK 
DENVER 
SPOKANE   . 

ADDRESS 


437  Fifth  Avenue 
Symes  Building 
Peyton  Building 

OFFICE 


25   E.   Jackson   Blvd..   Chicago 

Our  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Busi- 
ness" with  timely  chapters  on  Peace 
Salaries,  Prospects,  Critical  Letters 
of      Application,      etc.,      sent      FREE. 


CLARK 


TEACHERST^ 
AGENCY 


YOU  JOIN  PERMANENTLY  FOR  ONE  FEE— ALL  7  OFFICES 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Cham,  of  Com.  Bldg. 
Paul  S.  Filer 

New  York 

Flatiron  Bldg. 
E.  L.  Gregg 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hill 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Exchg.  Bank  Bldg. 
Dr.T.  Morey  Hodgman 


Baltimore 

Munsey  Bldg. 
B.  E.  Smith 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Temple  Court  Bldg. 
E.  E.  Black 


B.  F.  CLARK 
Founder_29th  Year 


CHICAGO,    Steinway  Hall 
B.  F.  Clark     Ma).  H.  D.  Bargelt      C.  E.  Lutton  (Music) 

"SHORT  UNDERSTANDABLE  CONTRACT" 


■THE-AME.RICAN-  CRAYON-  CO 

ESTABLISHED    ■  -1335 

S  A  N  D  U  S  K.Y  ■  OHIO 
W  A  LT  H  A  M  ■  ■  MASS 
MADE.    -    IN    -  U  "  S   -A- 


TrtADty-MAnn. 


BEST  IN    1918 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TE 

University,   Normal   and   High   School   reference 
School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  t 
ing  us.     Wire  or  phone   at  our  expense,   if  mail  is 
Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change  i 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  larg 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  Berkeley,  2117 1 

Phones:  Broadway  1619;  Home-A-1840        Phone  Ber) 
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MT.  SHASTA  SUMMER  SESSION 

CHICO  STATE  NORMAL 

at  Foot  of  Mt.  Shasta 
JUNE  23  TO  JULY  31,  1919 

Courses  in  Music,  Art,  Manual  Training,  Domestic  Science, 
Domestic  Art,  Physical  Education,  Teaching  Methods,  Physiog- 
raphy,   Agriculture,    Psychology,    Sociology. 

Living  accommodations,  provided  by  the  Normal,  not  to  exceed 
$55.00  for  term;  each  student  must  provide  individual  bedding,  board 
alone  not  to  exceed  $50.00;  nominal  ground  fee  for  those  providing 
own  living  accommodations;  registration  fee  $2.50  for  new  students. 

Regular  sessions,  mornings  8:00  to  12:00.  Afternoons  free  for 
recreation. 


There  is  a  great  shortage  of  teachers, 
time  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

For  further  information  write  to: 


This  is  the  opportune 


C.  M.  OSENBAUGH,  President 


State  Normal  School 


Chico,  California 


""-"-""-""-*--*■■■■■■*■***" 

HOTEL     TURPIN 

A  HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

At  the  Junction   of   Two  of   the 
Busiest  Streets   of  San   Francisco 
POWELL    AND    MARKET 

Tariff: 
Room    with    Bath       -     -      -      -     $1.50  up 
Room,   Detached   Bath      -      -     -      1 .00  up 

Special  Weekly-Monthly  Rates 
• 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

BERKELEY    OFFICE: 
4.    5    and    6   Wright    Building,    2161    Shattuck   Av   nue 

LOS   ANGELES   OFFICE: 
516    Security    Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE   AND    EFFICIENT 

Endorsed    by    University    Professors,    Superintendents 

Principals   and    Teachers 
Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OTHER  OFFICES: 

Boston,    New   York,    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 

Memphis,    Chicago,    Denver,    Portland 

Send  to  any  office  for  circulars  and  registration  forms 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

Golden    West    Clothing    Renovatory 

LADIES'   AND    CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND   DYED 

A    Weekly    Service    for    the    Pressing    of    Gentlemen's 

Suits.  $1.50  a   Month— Work   Called  for  and   Delivered 

Special  Attention  to  Out-of-Town  Orders 
807    VALENCIA   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141   POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


BANK  OF    ITALY 

COMMERCIAL,  SAVINGS,  ■         TRUST 

RESOURCES,  OVER  $9f  ,000,000         CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $7,000,000 
OFFICIAL  DEPOSITARY  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 


SAX    FRANCISCO 

CAM       M    \-'    ■     ,    i 


IIOI. LISTER 
LIVERMORE 
SANTA   ROSA 
N  U'A 
STOCKTON 


MODESTO 
MERCED 
CHOWCHILLA 
MADERA 


GELES 


State  Normal  School 
State  Normal  School 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

I  Rooms  308,   309,   310,  Third  Floor 

I  Phelan    Building 

I      Telephone    Kearny    1 630  San   Francisco,    Cal. 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

IM0ise~~Klinkner  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hiiirc    hv    Annnintment 


JOHN    McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,    Agreements    and    Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34    MONTGOMERY     STREET 

(NEAR   SUTTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Residence,    Hotel   Regent,    562    Sutter 


Douglas    2260 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 
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SANITARY     DRINKING     FOUNTAINS 

No  louder  or  more  popular  demand  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  people  than  the  one  that  they  and  their 
children  should  have  clean,  pure  water  to  drink. 
Sanitary  drinking  fountains,  inexpensive  and  effi- 
cient,   have   solved    this    problem. 

Over  half  the  states  in  the  Union  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  the  common  drinking  cup  in 
schools,  considering  this  advisable  in  order  to  better 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  school   children. 

Our  Drinking  Fountain  Catalog  will  be  of  interest 
to   you.      Write  us   for   a    copy. 

C.   F.    WEBER   &   CO.,    Sole    Distributors 

San  Francisco,  985  Market  St. 

Reno,  Nev.,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  School  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


PUBLIC    LIBRARY 


The 


WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

Oldest  and  Best-Established  School  Board  Periodical  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ....  Representative  of  California  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs,  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  20,000  Teachers  of  California 


Vol.   XXV,   No.   6 


SAN   FRANCISCO,   JUNE,    1919 


Price,  15  cts. 


MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm. 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Jerome  O.  Cross, 
Fresno,    Cal.,   President. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre 
tary,    Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  Nortb- 
rup,   Secretary,   San   Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion ;  R.  B.  Leland,  San  Jose,  President ;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa    Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Albert  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Stanley  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Ray,   George  W.  Stone. 

TheWesternJournal  of  Education 

HARR  WAGNER,  Managing  Editor. 

CHAUNCEY    M'GOVERN,    Associate    Managing    Editor. 

OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT  — Official    News    and    Articles 

furnished    by    Will    C.    Wood    and    other    members    of   the 

State  Department   of   Education. 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER,   School  Director,   City   and  County 
of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,   Associate   Editor. 

Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of   men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special  Interest  to  School  Trustees,  etc.,  desired. 

Published     Monthly 

Subscription,   $1.50  per  Year  Single  Copies,    15    Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE   WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF   EDUCATION 

1111-1112  Hearst   Building,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 


THE   HELPFULNESS    OF    PARENT- 
TEACHER  ASSOCIATIONS 


SCHOOLS   BECOMING   MORE   PUBLIC 

No  citizen  who  has  studied  recent  tendencies 
in  education  can  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
term  "public  school"  is  taking  on  a  new  and 
broader  meaning.  Formerly  the  public  school 
was  regarded  only  as  an  institution  maintained 
by  general  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
education  free  to  all  children.  It  was  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  elected  by  the  people  for  the 
purpose,  and  this  board  was  given  a  free  hand, 
subject  only  to  the  right  of  the  people  to  change 
its  personnel.  In  most  communities,  there  was 
no  general  school  policy  except  that  adopted  by 
the  board  and  its  agents.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  grown  up  a  sentiment  in  many 
communities  that  school  policies  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  people  themselves  in  a  more 
direct  and  democratic  way.  The  board  and  its 
agents  remain  in  control  of  the  schools,  but  pub- 
lic opinion  has  found  a  means  for  influencing 
the  management  of  the  schools  and  advancing 
school  interests.  And  this  means  is  the  demo- 
cratic parent-teacher  association.  This  organi- 
sation does  not  seek  to  control  the  school,  but 
it  does  aim  to  offer  suggestions  for  improvement 
I  to  bring  about  co-operation  between  the  home 
:ind  the  school,  and  to  crystallize  public  opinion 
in  educational  matters.  In  consequence,  the 
schools  have  become  public  in  a  broader  sense. 
They  are  coming  to  represent  more  clearly  and 
lefinitely  the  enlightened  public  sense  of  the 
:ommunity  in  school  matters. 


PRINCIPLE    OF    CO-OPERATIVE 
PARENTHOOD 

The  parent-teacher  association  represents  the 
principle  of  co-operative  parenthood.  After  all 
the  parents  are  the  ones  most  interested  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  In  fact,  education 
is  not  to  be  narrowly  interpreted  as  school  train- 
ing. The  child  gets  quite  as  much  education  in 
the  home  as  he  gets  in  the  school.  The  school 
and  home  should  therefore  co-operate  in  educa- 
tional effort.  Moreover,  children  learn  many 
things  from  one  another.  The  companionships 
of  childhood  have  great  influence  on  the  growing 
boy  or  girl.  For  that  reason,  parents  are  inter- 
ested, not  only  in  their  own  children,  but  also 
in  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  If  the 
neighborhood  is  a  good  one,  it  is  bound  to  in- 
fluence the  children  for  the  better.  If  it  is  a 
bad  one,  it  is  bound  to  influence  them  for  the 
worse.  Neighborhood  building  is  therefore  of 
greatest  importance  in  education.  The  parent- 
teacher  association  has  for  its  chief  function  llTe 
building  of  a  neighborhood  in  which  children 
wll  have  the  best  influences  and  environment  the 
neighborhood  can  provide. 
PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIATION  A 
NEW-FOUND  ALLY  OF  THE  SCHOOL 

School  people  should  not  regard  the  parent- 
teacher  association  as  a  usurper.  It  is  true  that ' 
in  the  past  the  school  officials  have  been  unim- 
peded in  their  direction  of  school  affairs,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  old  way  was  the  better 
way.  The  schools  have  accomplished  much  in 
spite  of  the  lack  of  organized  community  co- 
operation. The  parent-teacher  association  is  a 
new-found  ally  of  the  teacher.  It  may  not  al- 
ways agree  with  the  school  authorities  in  mat- 
ters of  policy.  But  that  should  commend  it 
rather  than  condemn  it.  It  is  good  for  us  tobe 
asked  for  the  why  and  wherefore  of  our  policies. 
If  we  are  right,  we  should  be  able  to  convince 
our  patrons.  If  we  are  wrong,  we  should  reverse 
ourselves.  We  ought  to  be  thankful  that  all 
people  do  not  agree  with  us  in  all  things.  It 
gives  our  critics  an  opportunity  to  help  us  by 
showing  us  when  we  are  wrong,  and  it  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to  help  them  by  showing  them 
when  we  are  right.  And  the  result  is  commun- 
ity co-operation  instead  of  community  criticism 
and   opposition. 

WHAT   PARENT-TEACHER  ASSOCIA- 
TIONS ARE  DOING 

Recently,  I  attended  the  State  Congress  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  at  Santa  Cruz.  I 
was  surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  the  reports 
of  the  various  federations.  I  cannot  tell  all  that 
was  reported  upon,  but  I  can  give  an  idea  of  the 
activities   of  the   parent-teacher  organizations. 

The  Glendale  Federation  reported  the  organ- 
ization of  a  parents'  reading  circle  for  the  study 
of  home  and  school  problems.  This  circle  meets 
once  a  week  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
two.  The  course  followed  is  the  one  mapped 
out  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
federation  is  now  working  for  a  municipal  mem- 
orial  civic   center  for  community   recreation. 

The  Long  Beach  federation  reported  the  em- 
ployment of  a  social-welfare  mother  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  look  after  girls  who  lack  proper  par- 
ental  supervision. 

The  Los  Angeles  federation,  with  8300  mem- 
bers, has  undertaken  a  program  of  American- 
ization. It  has  leased  a  cottage  in  the  foreign 
quarter  and  invites  foreign  mothers  to  come  to 
learn  something  of  American  housekeeping  and 
family   care. 

The  Pasadena  federation  has  established  a 
scholarship  fund  to  enable  needy  children  to  at- 
tend school  and  has  furnished  milk  for  about 
two    hundred    anaemic   children. 

The  Berkeley  federation  recently  ousted  a  nest 
of  Gypsy  fortune  tellers  from  the  neighborhood 
of  one  of  the  schools  and  took  a  leading  part 
in   the   recent   successful   bond    election    for   $2,- 


231,000   for   new   school   buildings. 

In  Oakland,  the  federation  collected  great 
quantities  of  clothing  for  needy  children,  sup- 
plied anaemic  children  with  milk,  started  a  day 
nursery  for  the  children  of  mothers  at  work  and 
assisted   in   establishing   penny  lunches. 

The  San  Francisco  federation  took  care  of 
sixty-six  needy  families  during  the  year  and  gave 
a  Christmas  tree  for  poor  children. 

In  San  Mateo,  the  federation  started  a  move- 
ment to  encourage   truth-telling  by  children. 

PARENT-TEACHER   WORK   IN 
RURAL  DISTRICTS  - 

The  American  River  federation — a  rural  or- 
ganization— organized  the  social  interest  of  the 
scattered  rural  communities,  established  hot 
lunches  at  San  Juan  Union  High  School,  organ- 
ized a  school  picnic  and  conducted  three  social 
evenings  at  the  high  school.  At  Live  Oak,  near 
Santa  Cruz,  the  association  converted  the  school 
building  into  a  civic  center,  purchased  a  coffee 
boiler  and  dishes  for  evening  suppers,  gave  a 
Hallowe'en  party  for  the  entire  neighborhood, 
and  purchased  playground  apparatus  for  the 
school  yard.  One  evening  meeting  each  month 
is  held  at  the  school  house  and  the  men  take  a 
prominent  part.  The  president  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  federation  assured  us  that  the  men  of  the 
district  "measure  up  in  personal  appearance  and 
financial  responsibility."  In  the  South  San  Joa- 
quin district,  the  leader  reported  dancing  once 
a  month  and  advised  the  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions to  "bring  in  the  men  folks"  and  provide 
social  opportunities  for  the  children. 

OTHER   ACTIVITIES    OF   PARENT- 
TEACHER   ORGANIZATIONS 

Sacramento  is  working  for  clear  water,  Santa 
Ana  has  a  Mexican  parent-teacher  association, 
San  Bernardino  collected  a  ton  of  clothing  for 
the  Belgians  and  furnished  Thanksgiving  dinner 
for  thirteen  families,  Pomona  collected  168  dozen 
eggs  for  children  at  Easter  time,  Garvanza  in- 
stalled playground  apparatus  at  the  school,  San 
Diego  established  a  central  clothing  bureau,  fur- 
nishing 3000  garments  to  six  hundred  different 
families.  The  association  also  raised  an  emerg- 
ency fund  of  fifty  dollars  a  month  for  milk  and 
hot  lunches. 

WE  NEED  MORE  PARENT-TEACHER 
ORGANIZATIONS 

Truly,  the  record  is  a  splendid  one.  No  bet- 
ter proof  of  the  helpfulness  of  the  parents'  or- 
ganizations could  be  offered.  One  could  not  lis- 
ten to  the  reports  without  being  impressed  that 
a  school  without  a  parent-teacher  association  is 
lacking  an  efficient  helper.  We  need  more  of 
the  democracy  and  help  of  the  parent-teacher 
associations  to  make  our  schools  what  they 
should   be. 


Hon.  Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  called  the  annual 
convention  of  City  and  County  Superin- 
tendents in  the  Yosemite  Valley  fro  the 
week  beginning  August  18th.  This  will 
be  a  great  week  educationally.  The  Yosem- 
ite is  so  attractive  that  there  will  be  a  large 
convention,  including  all  the  supervising 
schoolmasters  and  several  hundred  others 
who  will  be  interested  in  the  discussions. 
The  Yosemite  National  Park  Company  is 
offering  unusual  advantages,  at  reasonable 
rates.  This  Company  has  achieved  a  splen- 
did reputation  this  season  for  giving  ex- 
cellent meals,  fine  accommodations,  both  in 
camps  and  at  hotels,  and  the  entire  service 
is  highly  commended. 
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REVIEW  OF  SOME  IMPORTANT  SCHOOL 
LEGISLATION  ENACTED  AT  THE  SES- 
SION OF  1919,  BY  JOB  WOOD,  JR.,  DEP- 
UTY SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION. 


Note: — All  of  these  laws  go  into  effect  on 
July  22,  1"19,  with  the  exception  of  Section 
1696a  (A.  B.  681  liy  Price),  which  is  known  as 
mi  emergency  act  and  went  into  effect  on  April 
19,   1919. 

Financial    Bills 

The  following  hills  are  known  as  the  school 
financial  bills,  anil  were  intended  to  provide 
more   money   for   the   elementary    schools: 

Section  443  of  the  Political  Code,  found  on 
page  275  of  School  Law  (A.  B.  242  by  Mrs. 
Saylor)  is  amended  by  changing  $15  per  pupil 
to  $17.50  per  pupil. 

Section  1817  of  the  Political  Code,  found  on 
Ol  School  Law  (S.  B.  403  by  Sharkey), 
I  by  providing  that  the  minimum 
ani. nun  raised  by  the  county  for  school  purposes 
shall  In-  $550  per  teacher  on  teacher  basis  of  $21 
per  pupil.  The  amount  that  would  be  the  larger 
being  used  as  the  minimum  amount  of  school 
money  for  the  county. 

Section  1532  of  the  Political  Code,  found  on 
page  47  of  School  Law  (A.  B.  244  by  Mrs. 
Saylor),  is  amended  so  as  to  require  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  apportion 
$350  per  teacher  in  place  of  $250  in   the   past. 


Section  1858  of  the  Political  Code,  found  on 
page  235  of  School  Law  (S.  B.  402  by  Sharkey), 
is  amended  so  that  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  will  apportion  to  the  districts  $800 
per  teacher  on  teacher  basis,  and  to  new  dis- 
tricts $800  in  place  of  $700  in  the  past. 

Tli is  section  also  provides  in  Subdivision  5 
that  a  four-term  high  school  may  be  organized, 
which  would  enable  the  high  school  to  run  for 
the  entire  school  year,  the  attendance  being 
made  up  by  using  any  three-fourths  of  the  year 
as  the  divisor  and  the  pupils'  time  to  be  esti- 
mated in  any  three-fourths  of  the  year  he  wishes 
to   attend. 

Xote:  To  estimate  the  amount  of  money  that 
will  be  apportioned  to  any  county  or  school  dis- 
trict, the  number  of  teachers  should  be  first  de- 
termined or  approximated  and  the  average  daily 
attendance  approximated.  Multiply  $350  by  the 
number  of  teachers  in  the  county,  and  $8  by  the 
total  average  daily  attendance.  (We  estimate 
that  the  State  will  give  $350  per  teacher  and  $8 
per  pupil  on  average  daily  attendance.)  This 
plan  will  give  the  State  money  to  the  county. 

Multiply  $550  by  the  approximated  number  of 
teachers  and  $21  by  the  approximated  average 
daily  attendance.  Use  the  larger  product  pro- 
duced by  this  multiplication.  This  will  be  the- 
minimum  amount  of  money  that  the  county  may 
levy  for  school  purposes,  not  to  exceed  50  cents 
on   each   $100  valuation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  county-  board  of  su- 
pervisors may  make  a  tax  levy  of  50  cents  .  on 
the  $100,  if  need  be,  to  produce  the  amount  of 
money  necessary  to  insure  -good  schools.  The 
county  assessor  should  be  able  to  approximate 
his  assessments  for  the  present  year.  With  the 
State  fund  approximated  at  $350  per  teacher  and 
$8  per  pupil  mi  average  daily  attendance,  the 
county  superintendent  should  be  able  to  estimate 
■  ry  nearly  the  amount  of  school  money  avail- 
able during  the   coming  year. 


Section  1858  of  the  Political  Code,  found  on 
page  235  of  School  Law  (S.  B.  402,  by  Sharkey) 
requires  that  county  superintendents  of  schools 
apportion  to  each  district  $SO0  per  teacher  and 
the  remainder  on  average  daily  attendance.  This 
I  by  law,  excepting"  in  counties  whose 
tax  hum  of  SO  cents  on  the  $100  will  not  permit 
o  raise  this  amount.  There  may  be  a  few 
of  these.  The  uncertain  quantity  is  the  amount 
lo  apportion  ,/n  average  daily  attendance.  It  will 
be  noted  that  we  estimate  that  the  State  will  give 
about  $8  per  pupil.  The  county  should  h 
least  ,   beyond  its  $550.    With  a  good 

fair  tax  rate  the  amount  per  pupil  should  not 
fall  much  below  what  it  was  last  year.  The 
county  superintendents  of  schools  may  estimate 
this. 


Section  1838  of  the  Political  Code,  found  on 
page  23.'  of  S.-hool  Law  (S.  B.  163,  by  Carr) 
was  so  amended  as  to  cut  out  the  provision  al- 
lowing the  district  to  call  for  taxes  to  pay  back 
debts,  and  also  the  part  requiring  the    li 


have  money  on  hand  in  building  fund  in  order 
to  call  for  this  building  tax.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  laws  of  this  State,  each  school 
year  must  take  care  of  its  own  finances.  Money 
raised  for  the  school  year  beginning  July  1,  1918. 
and  ending  June  30,  1919,  must  pay  the  claims  of 
the  schools  for  that  year.  Any  balance  left  over 
may   he   carried   into   the  next  year. 


General  School  Laws 
Section  1519a,  found  on  page  15  of  School  Law 
(A.  B.  867,  by  Mrs.  Dorris),  is  amended  by  per- 
mitting the  State  Board  of  Education  to  grant  a 
credential  for  an  attendance  officer;  kindergarten 
credential,  which  will  enable  county  boards  to 
grant  kindergarten  certificates;  elementary  cre- 
dentials, which  will  enable  State  board  to  con- 
sider special  cases  of  persons  who  hold  life  di- 
plomas, normal  school  diplomas  or  diplomas  of 
colleges,  etc.,  that  are  not  on  the  accredited  list. 
Under  this  law,  applicants  for  life  diplomas  must 
pay  $3.00  and  meet  the  expense  of  issuing  same, 
together  with'  the  accompanying  portfolio.  This 
bill  also  appropriates  $30,000  for  taking  care  of 
the  physical  training  department  of  the  State. 


Section  1533  of  the  Political  Code,  found  on 
page  49  of  School  Law  (A.  B.  341,  by  Baker),  is 
so  amended  to  provide  that  the  expenses  of 
county  superintendents  of  schools  shall  be  paid 
out  of  general  funds  of  the  county  in  place  of 
the  salary  fund. 


Section  1548  of  the  Political  Code,  found  on 
page  61  of  School  Law  (A.  B.  66,  by  Price), 
reads  as   follows: 

1548.  [The  expenses  of  the  (office  of)  super- 
intendent of  schools  for  (its)  stationery,  blank 
books,  postage,  expressage,  freight,  telephone, 
telegraphing,  and  other  necessary  (office)  ex- 
penses shall  .be  allowed  by  the  supervisors  of  the 
county,  and  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the 
county  in  the  same  manner  as  other  claims 
against  the   county  are  paid.] 

It  will  be  noticed  by  this  law  that  the  office 
expense  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  to 
be  met  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  of- 
fices, and  the  money  drawn  for  postage  and  ex- 
pressage in  the  past  from  the  unapportioned 
county  school  fund  will  be  left  there  to  appor- 
tion to  schools  in  the  county. 

Superintendents  should  make  some  arrange- 
ments with  supervisors  relative  to  expenses  from 
July  1st  to  July  22nd  to  meet  the  postage  and 
expressage  from  the  unapportioned  school  fund 
up   to  July  21st,   when   the   law   goes   into   effect. 


Section  1650  of  the  Political  Code,  found  on 
page  107  of  School  Law  (A.  B.  548,  by  Greene), 
requires  clerks  of  districts  outside  of  cities  to 
post  in  a  public  place  in  the  months  of  October, 
January,  March  and  June  a  full  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  school  district. 
It  also  provides  that  in  case  a  clerk  refuses  to 
do  the  work  directed  by  the  board,  the  boards 
may  dismiss  him  and  select  some  other  mem- 
ber as  clerk. 


Certification   Law 

Section  1771  of  the  Political  Code,  page  214  of 
the  School  Law  (A.  B.  911,  by  Mr.  Lindley).  was 
amended  so  that  a  graduate  of  a  California  State 
normal  who  has  a  one  year's  course  in  the  nor- 
mal or  college  beyond  the  normal  may  teach  the 
third  year  of  an  intermediate  school  course.  This 
act  amends  the  special  certification  law  so  as  to 
provide  certification  for  teaching  of  the  blind, 
teaching  French,  Spanish  and  other  modem  lan- 
guages useful  in  trade  or  commerce.  Special 
certificates  may  be  granted  to  supervise  health 
and  development  work  and  to  an  attendance 
officer. 

Subdivision  8  of  this  section  was  amended  so 
as  to  strike  out  the  words  "by  county  board  of 
education"  after  the  word  "examination,"  and  it 
now  reads:  "To  provide  for  the  conferring  of 
diplomas  of  graduation,  by  examination,  and  to 
issue  such  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  county."  Some  of  the 
district  attorneys  have  ruled  that  with  this  ex- 
pression, "by  county  board  of  education,"  in  the 
luv.  the  county  board  of  education  must  pass 
around  to  the  various  schools  to  examine  the 
children.  This  is  not  in  accord  with  a  recent 
opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  who  holds  that 
the  county  board  of  education  must  meet  at  their 
office  and  act  as  a  board  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  county  board.  It  is  hoped  that  by  cut- 
ting out  these  words,  "bv  the  county  board  of 
education,"  the  boards  will  be  permitted  under 
this  law  to  direct  the  teachers  to  hold  the  ex- 
amination  and  send  out  the  questions. 


TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION    OF    SAN 
FRANCISCO 

The  glory  of  the  success  of  the  campaign 
against  Amendment  Thirty-seven  had  not  had 
time  to  pale  when  the  Teachers'  Association  of 
San  Francisco  gathered  itself  together  for  the! 
two  great  events  of  the  spring  term — the  meet- II 
ing  of  the  State  Legislature  and  the  campaign 
for  an  increase  of  teachers'  salaries.  A  member- 
ship on  the  legislative  or  salaries  committee  has 
been  no  empty  honor  during  these  busy  months. 

Early  in  the  year  the  School  Women's  Club 
appointed  a  committee  to  look  into  the  proposed 
educational  bills  to  be  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. After  a  careful  study,  this  committee  re- 
ported to  the  club,  which  presented  the  findings  | 
to  the  Governing  Council,  which  then  appointed 
the  following  legislative  committee:  Miss  Edith 
Pence  (chairman),  Mrs.  Ivy  D.  Ostrom,  Miss 
Eliza  D.  Keith,  Miss  Genevieve  Carroll,  Miss 
Anne   P.  Hunt  and  Mr.  John  A.  Linahan. 

This  committee  made  a  resume  of  the  bills,  and 
the  association  decided  to  put  forth  every  effort 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


"D  ETTER  salaries  will  be  paid 
-*-*  and  better  positions  open  to 
the  progressive  teacher. 

A  WORKING  knowledge  of 
drawing  and  design  is  now 
expected  of  all  teachers. 
T  E  you  have  had  no  previous  chance 
*-  of  acquiring  this,  you  may  now 
have  the  opportunity  at  the 

SUMMER  SESSION 

June  23  to  August  2 

of  the 

California  School  of  Arts  and  Grafts 

2119  Allston  Way  Berkeley,  Cal. 

/"^  OURSES    for    Drawing    Teachers, 
Designers,      Interior      Decorators 
and    Illustrators. 
Special  course  for  Grade  Teachers. 

If  interested  write  for  illustrated  catalog 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins   Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 
California  and   Mason   Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term   Opens  August  18,   1919 
Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

DESIGN,    COSTUME    DESIGN,    ARTS 
AND    CRAFTS 

MECHANICAL  DRAWING,  COMMERCIAL  AND 
PROCESS    WORK,    NORMAL   ART 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 
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CODDINGTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

ESTABLISHED      JANUARY      1st,      1907 

By  Mr.  R.  W.  Coddington  and  Mrs.  Mary  L.  Coddington 

The  Los  Angeles  office  continues  at  the  same  location,  and  is  still  under  the  same  management.  Patrons  and  friends  are  requested  to  note 
the  change  in  name.     All  communications  for  either  Los  Angeles  or  Berkeley  office  should  be  addressed 

CODDINGTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

We  have  no   connection   with   any   agency   operating   under  another  name. 

Thousands  of  teachers  can  testify  to  our  efficient  work  in  their  behalf.  Likewise  our  Agency  is  known  to  practically  every  Principal  and  Super- 
intendent in  California  and  adjoining  states.  It  is  distinctively  a  western  Agency  for  western  teachers,  and  is  fully  informed  regarding  conditions 
and  requirements  in  its  particular  field. 

No  Registration  Fee — A  Short  Un-ambiguous  Contract 

Teachers  available  now  should  write  at  once.     We  are  also  making  up  our  available  lists  for  positions  beginning  in  September. 
Records  collected  during  past  years  are  retained  in  our  files.     These  records  are  available  for  the  use  of  either  Berkeley  or  Los  Angeles  office 
as  occasion  may  require.     The  two  offices  are  closely  co-operative,  and   offer  a  state-wide  service  to  schools  and  teachers. 

LOS    ANGELES 
533  Citizen's  National  Bank  Bldg.   Telephone  14531 


BERKELEY 
Berkeley  Bank  Building.    Telephone  Berkeley  350 


CODDINGTON  TEACHERS  AGENCY 


=1 
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Training  for  Authorship 

HoWioWntcWhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cuftn'ate  your  mind.  Develop 
youv\'i\evary  gifts. Master  the 
ar\  of  sclf^-eSpi'ession.MakG 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dv.  EsenWein.      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.       Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "piay  work,"  he 
calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and   mother,  is  averaging   over   $75   a   week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.   The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 


Write, 


{[Sh  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  p 
[  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  iis  full 
ry   market.      Besides   Our  leaching  Service, 


I   The 


150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

flliH  nUnu 

1  The  Home  Correspondence  School  J^IP^ 
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Chauncy  M'Govern  heartily  recommends  this  school. 


"The   Right  Man  in  the   Right 
Job  and  Trained  for  His  Place" 

That  is  the  motto  of  the  San   Francisco 
Y.    M.    C.    A.    Day    and    Night    Schools 
Four    separate    schools    are    continuously    in    session : 
1,    College    Preparatory    School;    2,    School    of    Com- 
merce  and   Accounting;    3,   Technical   School,    and    4, 
Evening    Law    College     (granting    LL.     B.    degree). 
Thirty-seven     courses     are     embodied     in    these     four  ' 
schools;    each    taught    by    a    well    trained    practical 
instructor    in    a    modern    club    building    with    latest 
equipment.      Individual    instruction. 
If  you   want   to   advance,    study   here. 
For   catalog   write 

R.  L.  JOHNS,  Educational  Secretary 

Y.   M.   C.   A.,   220   Golden   Gate   Ave.,    San   Francisco 


Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries 

LUCILE    SMITH,    President 
OUR       SECRETARIAL       COURSE: 

The  Pre-requisite  of  an  Executive  Position 

600  Sutter  Street  San  Francisco 


Emma  Jarvis,  A.T.  S.  C. 

Gold  Medallist,   London  (England)    Academy   of  Music 

Speaking   Vo  ice 

Training  Teachers  a  Specialty 
Highest  References  Correspondence  Invited 


Develops  andTrains  the  Speaking  Voice. 
Teaches    Creative    Reading,    Oral    Ex- 
pression and  Class   Singing 
English  to  Foreigners. 
Corrects  Stammering  and  other  Speech 
Defects 
KOHLER   &    CHASE   BUILDING,    Studio    1001 
Telephone:   Franklin  1588  San  Francisco 


Would  You  Like  to  Get 
Into  the  Business  World? 

It  has  its  advantages.  It  pays  well  for  in- 
telligent service.  Its  positions  are- perma- 
nent,— and  are  not  affected  by  politics  or 
personal  matters.  Promotion  is  certain  if 
you  are  capable  and  progressive.  The 
work  is  broadening.  It  brings  you  in 
close  touch  with  the  big  business  minds 
of  the  community.  Above  all  else,  it  has 
in  it  the  making  of  an  Independent,  Self- 
Reliant  Business  Individual. 


The  Butler  School  of  Commerce  offers  31 
business  courses,  including  some  of  the 
most  advanced  scientific  research  work 
ever  undertaken  in  this  country.  In  every 
department  and  in  every  class,  you  will 
find  instruction  of  the  highest  order. 


Get  your  name  on  our  mailing  list.  You 
will  receive  information  from  time  to  time 
that  will  keep  you  in  close  touch  with 
opportunities  offered  in  this  line,  and  will 
afford  you  interesting  and  instructive  read- 
ing as  well. 

Butler  School  of  Commerce 

NEW   CALL   BLDG. 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


STANDARD 

SECRETARIAL 

SCHOOLS 


Both  schools  are  open  through- 
out the  year.  Provision  is 
made  for  Commercial  and 
Shorthand  Teachers  who  want 
Special  work  during  the  Sum- 
mer vacation. 

Secretarial  and  Com- 
mercial courses  are  offered 
throughout  the  year. 
Beautiful  buildings  and  unusual- 
ly fine  equipment  are  features 
of  the  Standard  Schools. 


Regular 


Standard  Secretarial  Schools 


843  California  St. 
San  Francisco 


2620  Bancroft  Way 
Berkeley 


HAHNEMANN   HOSPITAL    OF   CHICAGO 
Training   School  for  Nurses 

Accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education. 

3  year  course — practical  experience.  Applicants  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  good  health,  of  age  (19- 
35),  good  moral  character,  having  two  years  High 
School  education  or  its  equivalent.  Separate  home 
for  nurses.  For  catalog  and  application  blanks, 
address  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Edna  Hoskins, 
R.  N.,   Box   13,   2814  Ellis  Ave.,   Chicago. 
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in   bclialf  of  those  bills  which  would   benefit   the 
schools.  rjary  contribution   of   fifty  cents 

per  teacher  to  finance  the  campaign  was  asked 
for,  and  the  teachers  were  requested  to  work 
with  their  friends  in  the  Legislature.  How  well 
they  responded,  the  committee  which  went  to 
Sacramento  can  testify.  One  of  the  line  features 
of  tin-  association  is  the  practically  unanimous 
backing  given  to  any  appeal  sent  forth  with  the 
mp  of  approval  of  the  association.  The  suc- 
cess  of  the  work  of  the  committee  was  due  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  teachers,  and  of  the  rep- 
resentatives oi  teachers'  organizations  through- 
out the  State,  and  of  all  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  our  schools.  Mrs.  Ostrom  and  Miss 
Hunt  were  the  pioneers  of  this  committee,  blaz- 
ing the  trail  to  the  Slate  eapitol.  When  school 
duties  made  it  imperative  for  them  to  return  to 
their  classes,  Miss  Pence  and  Miss  Duffy  and 
Miss  Carroll  took  up  the  work,  while  Mr.  Len- 
nhari  and  the  president  and  the  secretary  kept 
the  home  fires  burning.  All  credit  to  each  and 
every  one  of  them  and  a  laurel  wreath  for  the 
energetic,    efficient    chairman. 

When- an  S.  O.  S.  wireless  brought  word  that 
the  inheritance  tax  fund  was  in  danger,  School 
tor  Alice  Rose  Power  and  Miss  Louise  F. 
Bray,  to  whom  the  San  Francisco  teachers  al- 
ways trustingly  look  for  guidance  in  all  that  con- 
cerns annuities,  went  up  to  Sacramento  and  did 
not  return  until  this  vicious  bill  had  been  killed 
in  committee.  And  now  the  annuitants  and  the 
teachers  in  active  service  can  breathe  freely  and 
work  in  peace  until  a  new  batch  of  legislators 
arises  with   a  new  batch   of  laws. 


The  salaries  campaign  committee  began  its 
work  on  the  fourth  of  March.  The  president  of 
the  association  appointed  a  committee  of  fifty- 
live  teachers  from  the  grades,  from  the  princi- 
pals, from  the  high  schools,  from  the  evening 
schools,   and    from    the    staff   of   special   teachers. 

Mr.  A.  Altmann  and  Miss  Frances  A.  C.  Moon- 
cy  were  chosen  chairman  and  secretary.  Sub- 
committees were  appointed  on  banks,  real  estate 
board,  labor  unions,  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Commonwealth  Club,  Civic  League  of  Improve- 
ment Clubs,  women's  clubs,  men's  clubs,  news- 
papers. Meetings  were  held  every  week,  and 
endorsements  secured  from  every  organization 
of  note  in  San  Francisco,  the  result  being  prac- 
tically the  same,  so  said  Supervisor  Andrew  J. 
Gallagher,  as  if  the  question  of  salary  increase 
had   been  placed  upon   the  ballot. 

There  was  little  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  ul- 
timate outcome  of  the  campaign,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  George  Gallagher,  president  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  who  announced  that  the 
Board  of  Education  had  adopted  the  following 
resolution: 

"Whereas,   the   school   teachers,   through    their 
regularly   constituted  organization,  the   Teachers' 
Association    of    San    Francisco,    have    petitioned  ■ 
the   board   for   a   twenty-dollar   monthly   increase- 
of  salary;    and 

"Whereas,  the  grounds  presented  for  such  ap- 
plication— namely,  the  very  much  increased  cost 
of  all  essential  books  and  equipment  necessary 
to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  education 
of  the  world — appear  to  us  to  be  justifiable;  and 

"Whereas,  we  not  only  believe  that  in  com- 
parison with  all  other  wage-earners  and  all  other 
City  Hall  employes,  the  teachers  are  most  poorly 
paid,  and  we  also  know  that  they  have  received 
no  commensurate  raise  of  salary  for  many  years; 
therefore    be    it     . 

"Resolved,     That    we   unhesitatingly   favor   the 

teachers'  appeal   for  a    twenty-dollar   per   month 

fit   increase   in    salary,   and    we   earnestly   request 

the  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  making  out  its  bud- 

f.'et  fo  al  year  1919-1920,  to  include  there- 

provision    for    an    appropriation     for 

1   to    cover   this   proposed    increase,   which 

we  intend  to  present  in  our  forthcoming  budget." 

i  lie  close  of  March,  the  teachers'  sa'l- 

npaign    committee    attended    a    regular 

the   Board   of  Supervisors    at 

which  the  board  voted  to  favor  the  teachers' plea. 

1  ,:  i  ii   in  which  each   has 

snared  his  burden  of  labor  and   to  whom  is  en- 
,lll(''1   ni  praise— the   Board  of  Educa- 

'"'"■  of    Supervisors,  almost  every  or- 

'  in  the  city,  and  the  salaries  campaign 
committee  of  the  Teachers'  Association  of  San 
Francisco. 

The  following  letter   of   thanks   has   been   sent 
le    Board   of   Education: 
"To   the    Members   of   the    Board    of   Education, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
.w\A8  %>th  "Pressi.  'ere  appreciation 

that  the  Teachers   Association  of  San  Francisco 
through  its  salaries  committee,  thanks  il,c  mem- 


bers of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  staunch 
support  and  encouragement  in  securing  the  in- 
crease of  salary,  and  for  the  courtesy  manifested 
by   them  during  the  campaign. 

"The  successful  outcome  has  resulted  in  ce- 
menting the  cordial  relations  already  existing  be- 
tween  the   board  and  the   association. 

(Signed)      "A.    Altmann,    President. 
"Marjorie   Stuart,   Chairman   Executive   Com- 
mittee of  Salaries  Campaign   Committee. 
"Frances  A.  C.  Mooney,  Secretary." 


The  teachers'  loan  fund  of  the  association  is 
flourishing  like  the  proverbial  green  bay  tree. 
Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Kelly,  chairman  of  the  wel- 
fare committee,  has  announced  that  the  sum  of 
$650  is  now  on  deposit  in  the  Hibernia  Bank  to 
the  credit  of  the  fund.  This  amount  is  available 
as  a  loan  for  any  teacher  in  need  or  distress. 
The  work  is  carried  on  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  one,  except  the  members  of  the  committee, 
know  even  the  names  of  the  teachers  who  have 
"drawn"  on  the  fund. 


The  Board  of  Education  has  sent  out  a  letter 
to  the  association  explaining  why  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  pay  teachers  the  salaries  deducted  dur- 
ing the  influenza  epidemic.  The  board  will  wel- 
come a  policy  to  pay  all  teachers  absent  from 
school  on  account  of  illness  whenever  it  is  able 
to  secure  the  apportionment  of  sufficient  funds 
to   cover  the  additional  expense. 


The  newly  organized  Principals'  Club',  of  which 
Miss  Mary  E.  Keating  is  president,  inaugurated 
its  quarterly  meeting  at  dinner  at  which  was 
present  almost  every  principal  in  the  department. 
This  association  was  organized  to  handle  prob- 
lems peculiar  to  principals  of  schools,  and  great 
things  are  expected  from  this  youngest  of  the 
many  school  organizations. 


The  High  School  Teachers'  Association,  an- 
other new  organization,  is  very  much  alive  to 
the  wide-awake  topics  of  the  day.  This  asso- 
ciation sends  to  the  Teachets'  Association  a  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting,  that  the  larger 
organization  may  keep  in  touch  with  its  work 
and  its  ideals. 


Thus  practically  closes  the  work  for  the  school 
year.  And  as  the  sunny  summer  vacation  days 
drift  into  the  shadows  of  the  past,  the  touch  of 
sadness  that  accompanies  their  going  will  be 
softened  by  the  realization  that  a  crisp  twenty- 
dollar  bill  is  awaiting  each  member  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  the  beginning  of  the  official 
year.  May  all  the  sisters  and  brothers  of  the 
teaching  fraternity  in  every  hamlet  under  the 
protecting  mountains  and  in  every  little  cove  by 
the  broad  Pacific  fare  as  well  as  we  in  the  City 
of  St.  Francis  by  the  Sea. 

FRANCES  A.   C.  MOONEY,  Secretary. 


Professor  I.  D.  Steele  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Santa  Rosa  High  School; 
vice,  De  Witt  Montgomery,  who  has  been 
elected  at  Visalia. 


Carl  H.  Neilson,  who  has  been  thirteen 
years  the  principal  of  the  Vallejo  High 
School,  has  been  succeeded  by  Charles  S. 
Brown.  Professor  Neilson  as  superintend- 
entof  Sonoma'  County,  as  deputy  State  su- 
perintendent and  as  a  high  school  principal 
has  been  of  great  service  to  education.  He 
is  in  his  prime  and  his  many  friends  feel 
that  he  will  have  a  broader  field  of  use- 
fulness. 


A.  H.  Yoder  of  Auburn  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Oakland  Union  High 
School. 


Professor  L.  P.  Farris  of  the  Sutter  Un- 
ion High  School  has  been  elected  to  suc- 
ceed J.  C.  Ray  of  the  Marysville  High 
School. 


Emmett  Berry,  who  served  his  country 
in  France,  has  been  elected  principal  of 
the   Beardsly  School,   Kern   County. 

_    Prof.  Mahan  has  resigned  as  city  super- 
intendent of  Deming,  New  Mexico. 


BEACON  NEWS 
COLUMN 


The  Beacon  Method,  Including  the 
Beacon  Charts,  Primer  and  First 
to  Fifth  Readers,  Was  on  June 
Twentieth  Readopted  for  Use  for 
Another  Four  Years  in  the  State 
of  Nevada. 


Nevada  primary  teachers  were  ready 
to  testify  before  the  Text-book  Com- 
mission that  their  experience  with  the 
Beacon  Method  during  the  past  four 
years  has  convinced  them  that  they 
can  get  better  results  with  half  the 
work  when  the  Beacon  light  shines  in 
their  class  rooms  through  the  Beacon 
Charts  and  Readers. 

OREGON  earlier  in  the  month,  June 
3rd,  through  its  State  Text-book  Com- 
mission, decided  to  join  the  ranks  of 
those  using  the  Beacon  Method  and 
took  the  Beacon  Primer  and  First 
Reader  for  the  use  of  all  pupils  in 
that  State  who  begin  to  learn  to  read 
next  fall. 

ARIZONA  is  another  State  where 
the  Beacon  Method  Charts  and  Read- 
ers are  adopted  for  use  in  all  schools. 

MONTANA,  too,  allows  primary 
teachers  to  use  the  Beacon  Method 
and  although  the  method  is  not  re- 
quired in  that  State  it  is  used  exten- 
sively. 

In  CALIFORNIA  watch  the  new 
courses  of  study  to  appear  this  sum- 
mer. Many  of  them  will  specify  the 
Beacon  Method. 

WHY? 

Better  Results  With  Half  the  Work 
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For  further  information  write 
GINN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

20  SECOND   STREET 
San  Francisco 
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Camp  Yosemite 

Where  you  should  stay  during  your  Vacation  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley, 

It  is   located  in  the  heart  of  the  Valley.     It  gives  perfect  service,  excellent 
food,    luxurious    and    comfortable    accommodations. 

Rates:     $3.50  and  $4.00  a  day;  $23.00    and   $26.50    a    week.      (These    rates 
are    fixed    by    the    U.    S.    Government.) 

This    Company   also   operates : 

GLACIER  POINT  HOTEL,  3200  feet   above   the   floor   of   the   Valley; 
SENTINEL  HOTEL— MERCED  LAKE  LODGE— TENAYA  LAKE  LODGE 

Daily   automobile   trips   to   the   BIG  TREES,  Hetch   Hetchy  and  all   points 
of  interest. 

Saddle  and  pack  animals. 

Complete  Outfits  Rented  to  Campers 
YOSEMITE    NATIONAL   PARK   COMPANY 


SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE:     53    POST  STREET 
OAKLAND    OFFICE:      1130    BROADWAY 


Kearny   3512 
Oakland   6609 


Prof.  Wm.  Inch,  the  progressive  princi- 
pal of  the  Lodi  High  School,  has  recently 
issued  a  report  of  the  war  activities  of  the 
students  of  the  high  school.  It  is  a  remark- 
able showing  and  places  Lodi  among  the 
100  per  cent  efficient  schools  on  war  ser- 
vice. 


The  highly  specialized  form  of  service  ren- 
dered by  this  agency  is  of  real  benefit  to 
the  schools  of  the  State. 


"Human  Rights  According  to  the  Laws 
of  Nature"  is  an  interesting  discussion 
from  a  shipworker's  angle.  The  au- 
thor is  Frederich  U.  Weiss  and  discusses 
many  problems  and  has  a  sane  and  sensi- 
ble solution.  If  all  men  had  as  sensible  a 
view  of  the  great  problems  affecting  human 
life  as  Mr.  Weiss,  this  would  be  a  happy 
world,  free  from  the  terrific  struggle  of  the 
classes.  Mr.  Weiss  is  a  genuine  workman, 
and  his  book  should  be  read  by  all  radical 
and  conservative  people.  It  is  published 
by  the  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company. 
Sent  postpaid  for  50  cents. 


Alden  H.  Abbott  of  Patterson  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Visalia  High  School. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Stanford  and  Columbia, 
and  has  a  fine  educational  record. 


Prof.  Cayman  of  Tuolumne  High  School 
has  been  elected  to  succeed  W.  W.  Bristol 
at  Nordhoff. 


Superintendent  G.  V.  Whaley  has  re- 
signed the  city  superintendency  of  San 
Diego  and  accepted  the  position  of  city 
superintendent  of  Pomona,  Cal. ;  vice,  Ver- 
non Bennett,  resigned. 


The  American  Book  Company  has  an 
unusually  attractive  announcement  in  this 
issue  of  Moore  &  Halligan's  Plant  Produc- 
tion. The  statements  made  in  the  announce- 
ment are  so  valuable,  so  descriptive,  so 
complete,  that  every  teacher,  librarian  and 
student  should  read  it.  The  American 
Book  Company,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Van  Liew  and  D.  J.  Sullivan,  has  developed 
a  reputation  for  conservative  and  upright 
business  methods,  and  furnish  a  dependable 
service  to  the  elementary  schools,  high 
schools,  colleges   and  libraries. 


The  Coddington  Teachers'  Agency,  with 
offices  in  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  effi- 
ciently covers  both  Northern  and  Southern 
California  with  well-equipped  facilities  for 
placing  teachers  in  schools.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coddington  have  been  engaged  in  this  work 
for  many  years.  Both  employers  and  teach- 
ers rely  upon  their  assistance  and  advice. 


Mary  R.  Bell,  author  of  the  Bell  system 
of  shorthand,  will  give  a  demonstration  of 
the  merits  of  Bell  shorthand  to  the  high 
school  commercial  teachers  on  July  10th 
at  the  Berkeley  Business  College,  Shattuck 
and  Center  street,  Berkeley.  The  demon- 
stration will  be  in  English,  French,  Span- 
ish and  Italian.  The  demonstration  will  be 
conducted  by  the  author  with  students  and 
graduates  from  her  schools  in  Oakland  and 
.Los  Angeles.  This  system  has  been  ac- 
credited by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Mrs.  Bell  has  recently  conducted  a  class 
in  the  Edison  Evening  High  School,  Berke- 
ley. The  students  studied  four  nights  per 
week,  and  in  eight  weeks  were  able  to 
average  eighty  words  to  the  minute.  It  is 
said  the  system  is  the  easiest  to  learn  in 
existence. 


HAVE 


Htfflllhv    UrAnff      Oculists    and  Physicians  I 

BnCallllTiOllUngi    used  Murine  Bye  Remedy 
AA  II tiff II I    Fvac    many  years  before  it  was  1 
OCIUIIIUI    tjaa    offered  as  a  Domestic  Bye  J 
I  Medicine.    Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and  1 
.  guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Belief  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care.    Tryitiii  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
)  Just  Bye  Comfort.     Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist— accept  no 
)  Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free.  ' 
1  MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    111, 


GREGG 

Shorthand 

in  your  school  stands  for 

Economy  and 
Efficiency 


It  means  enthusiasm  and 
more  successful  students. 
Gregg  Shorthand  leads  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  country 
because  it  is 

EASY  TO  LEARN 
EASY  TO  WRITE 
EASY  TO  READ 
EASY  TO  TEACH 
SUPERIOR  IN  SPEED 

Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught 
in  the  high  schools  of  79  per 
cent  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States  whose 
schools  teach  shorthand.  A 
large  proportion  of  these 
schools  formerly  taught  other 
systems.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
the  change  can  be  made  in 
your  school  with  no  addi- 
tional expense  and  with  very 
little  inconvenience.  The  ad- 
vantages gained  will  be  worth 
the  effort. 


Send  to  our  nearest  office  for 
complete  information.    . 


The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company 


NEW   YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
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Jottings  of  a  Traveling  Bookman 

By  William  Maurice  Culp 

Education  under  the  Smih-Hughes  plan, 
the  part-time  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of 
the  Coast  during  the  recent  sessions  are 
problems  that  .school  men  are  worrying 
ut  at  present.  They  are  divided  into 
two  groups;  one  group  is  wildly  enthusi- 
astic with  the  theory  as  their  only  back- 
und;  the  other  group,  who  have  tried 
out  Smith-Hughes  work  and  have  been 
dealing  with  our  educational  misfits,  are 
rather   dubious. 

In  theory  it  is  very  beautiful  to  say 
let  us  educate  every  child  up  to  the  fullest 
his  abilities  and  give  him  the  chance^at 
-.rluiiitics  for  a  successful  life.  But 
when  you  come  down  to  the  practical  and 
attempt  to  do  even  a  small  part  of  those 
things   the   stone   wall   looks   very  high. 

The  fact  is,  that  at  the  present  time  we 
have  two  solutions  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, neither  of  which  can  interlock  with 
any  ease.  There  are  two  roads  to  edu- 
cation— one  is  that  of  the  problematical, 
thorough  preparedness  under  our  so-called 
lock-step  system  of  grades,  in  which  the 
student  is  promoted  on  merit,  in  which  a 
firm  foundation  is  demanded  before  ad- 
vance knowledge  can  be  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  what  is 
called  vocational  education.  What  it  is  no 
one  hardly  knows.  One  school  had  to 
change  its  program  eight  times  this  last 
year  in  an  attempt  to  follow  out  provis- 
ions of  the  Smith-Hughes  act.  Through 
vocational  education  we  have  a  group 
of  propagandists  who  are  attempting  to 
force  the  child  to  arrive  at  the  same  goal 
as  that  provided  for  by  the  regular  sys- 
tem. No  curtailment  is  desired,  to  be 
placed  upon  the  child,  all  avenues  are  to 
be  open,  whether  he  is  prepared  or  not. 
For  instance,  the  opportunities  of  univer- 
sity life  (as  it  is  now  constituted)  are  de- 
sired for  both  those  that  have  been  trained 
for  it,  and  also  for  those  who  have  not 
had  proper  opportunity  or  sufficient  intel- 
lect. 

Either  system  run  by  itself  would  prob- 
ably work,  but  when  you  attempt  in  the" 
same  school  to  combine  the  two  distinct 
lines    chaos   intervenes. 

There  is  a  rather  prevalent  heresy  in 
the  world' that  a  good  mechanic  needs  a 
peculiar  set  of  brains.  Teachers  are  find- 
ing out  that  this  so-called  vocational  edu- 
cational work  demands  in  the  student  the 
same  kind  of  brains  and  as  much  of  alert- 
ness as  any  other  work,  and  that  it  is  hard 
to  get  anywhere  without  that  alertness. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Corliss  Preston,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Washington,  last  month 
called  a  meeting  of  all  superintendents  of 
schools  at  Olympia.  The  part  time  educa- 
tional act  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the 
Washington  Legislature  was  under  discus- 
sion. The  results  of  the  session  were  that 
the  superintendents  decided  to  go  very 
slow  and  to  try  to  work  out  the  new  plan 
of  education  gradually.  The  lack  of  definite 
concrete  plans,  the  lack  of  trained  instruc- 
tors and  equipment,  the  lack  of  everything 
except  exquisite  theory  showed  them  that 
they  were  embarking  on  an  educational 
problem  of  great  moment  ami  they  are  very 

in   i eding  slowly. 

A  number  of  principals  who  are  hiring 
vocational  teachers  at  rather  fair  salaries 
are  wondering  a  little  bit  at  demands  for 
salary    increase.      They    are    wondering    if 


the  teachers  are  in  earnest  in  their  de- 
mands and  would  actually  leave  school 
life  to  work  in  the  shipyards  or  shops. 


.Mr.  E.  L.  Van  Dellen,  who  has  just  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Salinas  Union  High 
school,  during  the  last  two  weeks  has  been 
on  the  ground  in  Salinas  working  with  the 
community  in  the  forwarding  of  plans  for 
next  year.  A  $250,000  bond  issue  is  to  be 
voted' upon.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the 
high  school  have  for  the  last  year  or  so 
been  securing  advice  from  Mr.  Cubberley 
of  Stanford  and  from  educational  advisors 
of  the  State  University  as  to  the  best 
means  of  perfecting  their  high  school  sys- 
tem. 

They  decided  to  secure  adequate  ground, 
put  up  suitable  buildings,  place  the  proper 
equipment  in  them,  and  to  hire  a  man  with 
experience  and  vision  to  develop  the  sys- 
tem. In  Mr.  E.  L.  Van  Dellen  of  Yreka 
High  school  the  trustees  and  community 
feel  that  they  have  a  man  who  is  going 
to  lead  and  give  Salinas  the  best  in  educa- 
tional  service. 

A  thirty-acre  tract  is  to  be  purchased, 
a  central  building,  gymnasium  and  other 
units  are  to  be  erected. 

From  present  indications  the  bond  issue 
will  pass  easily..  Mr.  A.  C.  Hughes,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  together  with 
the  Salinas.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is  mak- 
ing an  active  campaign  and  canvass  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bonds. 


Miss  Anne.  Hadden,  county  librarian  of 
Monterey  county  at  Salinas,  has  two  able 
assistants  in  Miss  Beatrice  Gawne  and 
Miss  Dorothy  Kellogg.  Both  young  women 
were  trained  at  the  State  library.  Miss 
Dorothy  Kellogg  has  been  elected  to  the 
position  of  librarian  in  the  Salinas  High 
school  for  next  year  and  aims  to  give  real 
library  service  to  the  students. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Kleeringer  of  the  South  San 
Francisco  Grammar  school  has  some  700 
children  under  his  charge.  A  large  num- 
per  of  them  are  children  of  parents  of  for- 
eign birth.  Americanization  is  a  vital  prob- 
lem  in  his  school. 


Mr.  L.  E.  Adams,  who  has  been  super- 
vising principal  of  the  South  San  Fran- 
cisco schools  for  the  last  few  months,  is 
doing  able  work  and  has  acquired  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community  in  that  short 
time. 


Mr.  C.  O.  Sharpe,  principal  of  the  Sausa- 
lito  Grammar  school,  is  expecting  a  normal 
school  attendance  next  term,  as  the  popu- 
lation of  the  town  is  quite  stable. 


Miss  M.  E.  McGlothlin,  vice-principal 
and  head  of  the  science  department  of  the 
Tamalpais  Union  High  school,  has  charge 
of  one  of  the  best  science  departments  in 
the  State. 


Mr.  James  Mcintosh,  principal  of  the 
Monterey  High  school,  is  expecting  great 
things  from  the  part-time  educational  act 
passed  by  the  last  State  Legislature.  He 
hopes  to  solve  the  problem  by  running  a 
vocational  school,  a  night  school  dealing 
with  Americanization  problems,  together 
witli  the  regular  standard  high  school 
course.  He  is  fortunate  in  having  a  com- 
munity   that    will   back   him   up    in   his   call 


for     buildings, 
teachers. 


equipment     and     qualified 


Mr.  A.  B.  Ingham,  principal  of  the  Fai 
cific  Grove  High  school,  has  had  a  very\ 
successful  year.  Mr.  Ingham  believes  thai 
a  principal  should  have  a  hobby  on  the  J 
side.  His  hobby  runs  to  the  raising  of 
goats.  Fie  has  been  experimenting  witffl 
Togenbergs,  but  now  is  going  in  for 
Nubians.  The  Nubians  give  richer  milk 
than  the  Togenbergs  but  not  as  large  a. 
quantity.  Mr.  Ingham  had  just  sold  a  goatj 
for  $350,  so  is -quite  pleased  with  the  finanrj 
cial  side  of  the  hobby. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Graves,  principal  of  the  Monte 
rey    Grammar    schools,    has    a    rapidly    in. 
creasing   number   of    children   to   take   carl 
of.     New  buildings, and  more  teachers  hav 
to  come  next  year. 


Mr.  Robert  Down,  principal  of  the  Paj 
cific  Grove  Grammar  school,  is  the  presil 
dent  of  the  Monterey  County  Board  of 
Education. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Savage,  supervising  principal 
of  the  Colma  schools,  has  a  busy  time  with 
the  six  schools  under  his  charge.  There 
will  be  a  large  number  of  new  students 
next  term.  Mr.  Savage  has  finished  an] 
other  year  of  exceptionally  good  work. 


Mr.  Philip  Power,  superintendent  of  Sa- 
linas city  schools,  is  going  to  Hollister  as 
head  of  the  Junior  ■  College.  Courses  in 
English,  history,  economics,  philosophy,, 
sociology  are  to  be  started.  Science  is  tq 
be  omitted  until  the  department  is  on 
more  firm  basis. 


Mr.  James  Davis,  principal  of  the  Hol-j 
lister  High  school,  has  the  record  of  twen- 
ty-four years'  work  in  the  same  school] 
He  has  dreams  of  retiring  in  a  few  years] 
He  runs  a  seventy-acre  fruit  ranch  witrl 
some  twenty-three  acres  of  prunes  and  an] 


Visual  Education 

□  □ 

It  has  brought  far  countries 
to  us. 

It  has  made  us  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  the  Hot- 
tentot and  Eskimo.  It  has 
proved  and  disproved  sci- 
ence. 

It  has  dramatized  industry 
and  inspired  the  teacher. 

WE  who  have  found  use 
for  the  printed  word  cannot 
overlook  the  added  power  of 
visual  education. 

Let  us  help  you  with  your 
visual  educational  problem! 

□     □ 

TAM    FILM  COMPANY 

111  GOLDEN  GATE  AVE., 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Telephone:    Park   325 
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acreage  of  apricots.  He  does  not  know 
which  is  his  hobby,  the  school  or  the 
ranch. 


Mr.  G.  E.  Anderson,  principal  of  the 
Hollister  Grammar  school,  together  with 
the  board  of  trustees,  have  about  formu- 
lated their  plans  for  the  new  grammar 
school  at  Hollister.  The  present  plan  is 
to  have  a  bond  election  for  $140,000  about 
the  first  of  August  to  provide  for  a  new 
building  and  equipment. 


Mr.  Jas.  B.  Davidson,  superintendent  of 
Marin  county  schools,  is  leading  in  the 
fight  for  the  obtaining  of  more  money  for 
teachers'  salaries.  The  supervisors  are  be- 
ing petitioned  for  an  increase  in  the  tax 
rate. 


Miss   Katharine   B.   Rogers,  U.   C.   1916, 
is  teaching:  in  the  San  Rafael  Hig'h  school. 


Miss  Emma  F.  Hawkins  has  charg'e  of 
the  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  San  Ra- 
fael High  school. 


Miss  Mabel  Coulter,  San  Benito  county 
librarian,  has  entire  choice  of  supplement- 
ary books  for  school  use.  The  County 
Board  of  Education  depend  upon  Miss 
Coulter's  judgment  for  the  securing  of  the 
best  books  for  the  money  on  hand. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Nichols,  city  superintendent 
of  Palo  Alto  schools,  has  relinquished, the 
city  superintendency  and  will  devote  all  of 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  development 
of  the  Palo  Alto  Union  High  school. 


Mr.  H.  E.  H.  Ruggles,  principal  of  the 
Burlingame  Grammar  schools,  has  a  rap- 
idly expanding  system.  Next  year  a  new 
school  is  to  be  erected  at  Easton.  A  $40,- 
000  plant  is  planned.  The  first  unit  will 
be  $20,000.  The  land  is  already  owned  by 
the    school    district. 


Mr.  R.  J.  Wells,  who  has  been  principal 
of  the  intermediate  school  in  Palo  Alto, 
will  succeed  Mr.  W.  A.  Nichols  to  the  city 
superintendency  of  Palo  Alto. 


Mr.  S.  P.  McCrea,  principal  of  the  Red- 
wood High  school,  has  a  faculty  that  has 
stayed  with  him  quite  a  period  of  years. 
Redwood,  according  to  Mr.  McCrea,  has 
the  facility  of  holding  its  teachers.  Some 
other  principals  would  probably  like  to 
find  out  Mr.  McCrea's  solution  of  that 
somewhat  difficult  problem. 


Palo  Alto  High  school  this  year  is  giving 
a  graduation  play  that  is  entirely  a  school 
product.  The  play  was  written  by  stu- 
dents under  direction  of  the  English  de- 
partment. The  scenery  was  all  built  by 
the  manual  training  department.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  whole  school  co-operated  in 
making  the  play  a  success. 


Yosemite  National  Park  and  the 

Big  Trees — California's  Great 

Scenic  Attraction 

The  direct  and  comfortable  way  is  via 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 

Taking  you  in  a  scenic  trip  through  the 
Merced  River  and  Box  Canyons  to  El 
Portal,  The  Park  Gate. 

Our  trains  from  Merced  have  commo- 
dious and  luxuriant  observation  cars  from 
which  beautiful  views  along  the  line  can  be 
obtained.  Trains  of  this  railroad  make 
close  connections  at  Merced  with  those  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  Company 
operate  an  Automobile  Service  between  our 
terminus  at  El  Portal  and  the  Valley,  over  a 
very  fine  macadam  road,  sprinkled  daily;  as- 
suring no  dust  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  the  trip. 

The  Automobiles  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  Company  pass  in  full  view  of  many  of 
the  scenic  features  and  Natural  Wonders,  El 
Capitan,  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  Half  Dome,  Yo- 
semite Falls  and  many  other  beautiful  scenes. 

Side  trips  may  be  made  from  El  Portal 
and  Yosemite  to  the  Big  Tree  Groves. 

Buy  Roundtrip   Tickets  Only   Via  the 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY   RAILROAD   CO. 

To    Yosemite    and   the    Big    Trees. 

Roundtrip  fares  from  Merced  to  Yosemite  $13.50. 

See   any    Railroad   ticket   agent    for   folders   and   rates 

or   address 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY   RAILROAD   CO. 
Merced,  California. 


Superintendents — Teachers — All  Educators 

Attending  the  N.  E.  A.,  June  29  to  July  5 

We  extend  to  you  a  personal  invitation  to  stop  off  in  Chicago  on  your  way  to  or  from  Milwaukee  and  visit 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the  International  Harvester  Company,  sixth  floor,  Grant  Park  Build- 
ing, 624  South  Michigan  Avenue. 

We  will  show  you  the  ROTATION  PLAN  FOR  VITALIZING  THE  TEACHING  OF  AGRICULTURE 
IN  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

You  will  see  how  it  works;  what  it  does  for  the  Pupils,  the  Teachers,  the  Community. 

The  Rotation  Plan  has  been  such  a  great  success  in  200  schools  in  Missouri  that  it  has  attracted  nation- 
wide attention  and  is  to  be  introduced  into  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and  Arkansas.  Teachers  using  the 
Rotation  Plan  have  had  salary  increases  of  from  $10  to  $40  a  month. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  says:  "The  Ro- 
tation Plan  is  the  biggest  idea  in  education  since  the  time  of  Horace  Mann.  It  is 
destined  to  vitalise  our  entire  educational  system." 

We  offer  help  to  every  educator,  in  whatever  line  he  may  be  interested. 

We  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you  our  Lecture  Charts,  Lantern  Slides,  and  Moving  Picture  films,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  and  in  explaining  our  plan  for  loaning  these  to  any  one. 

You  will  see  our  stencils  for  use  in  the  Rotation  Plan,  and  learn  how  to  make  your  own  charts. 

You  will  become,  familiar  with  our  Visual  Method  of  Instruction. 

We  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you  our  pictures  of.  Bird's,  Insects,  Live  Stock,  Poultry,  etc.,  prepared  especially  for 
schools. 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  large  number  of  booklets  and  other  literature  on  Agriculture,  Live  Stock,  Home  Economics, 
Sanitation,  etc,  particularly  adapted  for  supplementary  reading. 

We  will  endeavor  to  make  your  visit  pleasant  and  profitable.     We  want  to  help  you. 

INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER   COMPANY 
Agricultural  Extension  Department 

P.   G.  Holden,  Director 
CHICAGO 
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A     PICTURESQUE     GROUP     OF     MEMBERS     OF     T 


First  Row  (left  to  right) :  Clara  B.  Dills,  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Franey,  Edna  Holroyd,  Celia  Gleason, 
Mrs.  Alma  J.  Danford,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Ogden, 
Mrs.  Rosa  D.  Reardon,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg, 
Charles  F.  Woods,  Joseph  F.  Daniels,  Mrs.  L. 
Evans,  Althea  H.  Warren,  John  J.  Newbegin,  Jr., 
Major  Allan  R.  Cullimore,  Milton  J.  Ferguson, 
Captain  Carleton  B.  Joeckel,  Mabel  R.  Gillis, 
Eleanor  Hitt,  John  Ridington,  Dorotha  Davis, 
B.  B.  Futernick,  Beatrice  Y.  Gawne,  Helen  C. 
Bullock,  Alice  Kirchman,  Anne  Hadden,  Eliza- 
beth Hadden,  Etta  Eckhardt,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Man- 
ker,  Mrs.  Nellie  E.  Keith,  Bertha  D.  Proctor, 
Sarah  M.  Jacobus,  Inez  M.  Crawford,  Mrs.  Mary 
Gervais,  Mrs.  Inez  G.  McConnell,  Charles  S. 
Greene,'  Alice  J.  Haines,  Alice  N.  Hays,  Beulah 
Mumm,  Mrs.  May  D.  Henshall. 

Second  Row  (left  to  right):  Harr  Wagner, 
Vincent  Neale,  Gertrude  E.  Darlow,  Elfie  A. 
Mosse,  Vivien  C.  Mackenzie,  Margaret  Hatch, 
Gladys  English,  Mrs.  Julia  G.  Babcock,  Mary  E. 
Glock,  Jennie  M.  Fenton,  Irene  Glas,  Marion 
Morse,  Mildred  E.  Schaer,  Ellen  B.  Frink,  Flor- 
ence J.  Wheaton,  Lillian  L.  Dickson,  Helen 
Evans,   Mrs.   Ora  M.   Regnart,   Sarah   McCardle, 

F.  A.  Rice,   Mary  Barmby,   Lucie   C.  Nye,  

,  Mabel  W.  Thomas,  May  Cooper,  Ber- 
tha M.  Wosser,  Zaidee  Brown,  Margaret  A.  Bar- 

nett,  Leta  Hutchinson,  ,  Jeanette  E. 

McFadden,  Mrs.  Daisy  L.  Bunnell,  Mabel  Coul- 
ter,   Myrtle    Ruhl,    ,    Mrs.    Elizabeth 

S.  Madison,  Alice  Anderson,  Annie  Lowry,  Hat- 
tie  M.  Mann,  Ida  E.  Condit,  Eudora  Garoutte, 
Elizabeth  Connor,  Mrs.  Alice  G.  Whitbeck,  Jean- 
ette M.  Drake. 

Third  Row  (left  to  right):  Maude  L.  Wast, 
J.  S.  Richards,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Richards,  Roland  Rice, 
Mrs.  B.  M.  Rice,  Agnes  E.  Brown,  Joseph  H. 
Quire,  R.  F.  Hammatt,  Eunice  D.  Steele,  Blanche 
Chalfant,  Lenala  A.  Martin,  Elizabeth  C.  Haines, 
,  ,  Minnie  Maxwell,  Mr.  My- 
ers, Harry  M.  Bennett,  H.  A.  Kendal,  Everett 
R.  Perry,  Mabel  E.  Hoge,  Tillie  E.  Doeltz,  Anna 
M.  Craig.  Mrs.  Sadie  M.  Nielsen,  Delia  Luce, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Rhine,  Frances  D.  Patterson,  Mrs. 
Mary  Gillpatrick,  Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Brewitt, 
Annie  S.  Pratt,  Ellen  Hedrick,  Irma  Brink. 

Seated  on  Grass  (left  to  right):  Mrs.  Geo.  F. 
Ferris,  Katharine  Post  Ferris,  Mr.  Culp,  Mrs. 
Leech,  Mrs.  Edith  Powers,  Mrs.  Alphone  Du- 
peru,  Mrs.   Elizabeth  Lanier,  Ruth   Ferguson. 


TWENTY-FOURTH    ANNUAL    MEET- 
ING OF  CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION,  AT  HOTEL 
DEL  MONTE,  JUNE 
16-13,   1919 
Editorial   Review   by   Harriett   Agnew 
The  work  of  the  schools  has  become  so 
intimately    connected    with    library    service 
that   it   seems    appropriate    that    a   journal 
devoted   to   education   should   give   consid- 
eration to  a  convention  of  librarians. 

The  president,  M.  J.  Ferguson;  the  vice- 
president,  Althea  Warren;  the  secretary, 
Alice  J.  Haines,  and  the  executive  commit- 
tee, composed  of  Geo.  T.  Clark,  Everett  R. 
Perry,  Celia  Gleason,  Sarah  E.  McCardle, 
Robert  Rea  and  Mary  Barmby,  prepared  a 
program  of  unusual  excellence. 

Among  the  addresses  of  special  interest 
by   librarians   were   "War   Memorials,"   by 
Eleanor  Hitt;    "War  Histories,"  by  C.   F. 
Woods;    "War   Fiction,"   by   Althea   War- 
ren; "War  Verses,"  by  Alice  G.  Whitbeck; 
"The  Mount  of  Vision,"  by  Miss  C.  D.  Pro- 
vines;     "  In    a 
H  o  sp  i  t  a  1    Li- 
brary," by  Miss 
M.    L.    Mast; 
"Short  Cuts  for 
Small    Libra- 
ries,"   by    Miss 
Alice    Ander- 
son;    "Some 
Help  for  Small 
Libraries,"     by 
Alice  G.  Whit- 
beck. 


the  Publisher,  the  Book  Salesman,  the  Li- 
brarian, and  the  Purchasing  Agent."  Mr. 
Hartranft  dwelt  particularly  on  the  stand- 
ard of  business  ethics  and  the  distinction 
between  a  bookman  and  a  book  agent.  Mr. 
Daniels  of  Riverside- in  a  discussion  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  educa- 
tional books  gave  larger  comparative  val- 
ues than  the  publisher  of  fiction  and  cur- 
rent literature.  He  also  made  a  hit  with 
the  bookmen  present  by  stating  that  a  man 
who  talked  of  the  merits  of  his  books  al- 
ways brought  him  a  message  that  was 
worthwhile. 

Samuel  J.  Hume  of  the  University  of 
California  gave  a  scholarly  and  eloquent 
address  on  the  "Community  Theatre,"  -and 
Prof.  B.  H.  Crocheron  of  the  University  of 
California  gave  a  forceful  presentation  of 
"Community  Center  Work  Through  the 
Farm  Bureau." 

Captain  Carleton  B.  Joeckel  of  Berkeley 
Public  Library,  who  has  but  recently  re- 
turned from  service  in  the  Army  in  France, 
was  elected  president  for  1919  and  1920. 

Miss    Winifred    Bigley    of    the    Merced 


the 


.   Snap  -  Shot   of 
President, 
Milton  J.  Ferguson 


W.  G.  Hart- 
ranft, the  Pa- 
cific Coast  man- 
ager for  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co., 
spoke  entertain- 
ingly and  in- 
structively on 
"Pro  f  essional 
Co-operation  of 


A   Tropical    Background    of   a 

Poor  Snap-Shot  of 
Clara  B.  Dills  and  Eleanor  Hitt 
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VLIFORNIA     LIBRARY     ASSOCIATION 

County  Free  Library  prepared  a  special 
exhibit  of  practical  devices  and  aids  for 
saving  labor,  time  and  expense  in  library 
administration.  The  musical  evening,  ar- 
ranged for  by  Anna  Bell  Bailey  of  San 
Mateo  County,  was  a  delight.  Otis  Car- 
rington,  the  tenor  and  musical  composer, 
has  an  attractive  personality  and  a  sweet- 
ness and  charm  that  win. 

In  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  there  were  a 
number  of  interesting  discussions  that  were 
not  on  the  regular  program :  Mr.  Chandler 
of  Potter  Brothers ;  James  D.  Blake,  now 
representing  himself;  John  J.  Newbegin, 
Jr.;  W.  M.  Culp  of  Harr  Wagner  Publish- 
ing Company  and  P.  Blakiston's  Son  & 
Co.;  F.  A.  Rice  of  Ginn  Co.;  C.  T.  Scott; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand  of  Milton 
Bradley  Co. 

George  Creel,  the  noted  publicist,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  publicity  of  the  Ad- 
ministration during  the  war,  was  at  Del 
Monte  and   appeared  before  the   librarians. 

Anne  Hadden  of  the  Monterey  County 
Free  Library,  with  her  assistants,  were  in 
evidence  in  handling  the  local  arrange- 
ments to  the  satisfaction  of  the  eruests. 


Immediately  after  the 
meeting  Mr.  Ferguson, 
the  president,  left  for  the 
East,  where  he  will  at- 
tend the  American  Libra- 
ry   Association     meeting. 

The  group  picture  will 
prove  an  interesting  study 
to  those  who  were  there, 
and  also  to  those  who 
recognize  the  faces  of 
friends  and  acquaintances 
in  the  group. 

We  believe  that  the  li- 
brarians' convention,  with 
the  exception  of  the  city 
and  county  superintend- 
ends,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant educational  meeting 
in  the  State,  and  offers 
an  opportunity  for  the 
standardization  of  the 
greatest  of  all  commun- 
ity service  through  the  A  Snap-Shot  of 
school,    city,    county    and  Mrs.    Julia 

State  libraries. 


Babcock 


CALIFORNIA  LITERATURE  SOCIETY 
May  24th,  1919 
The  above  society  was  founded  six  years  ago  at  the  home 
of  Ella  Sterling  Mighels,  1605  Baker  street,  San  Francisco, 
California.  The  charter  members  were  George  Hamlin 
Fitch,  Zoeth  S.  Eldredge,  Richard  Edward  White,  Miss 
Sarah  Connell,  Bram  Nossen  and  eight  other  children  of 
the  neighborhood.  The  object  was  to  review  the  works  of 
California  authors  and  poets  and  to  indulge  in  reminis- 
cences   of    the    early    days    of    the    Pioneers.      The    children 


Marion  Morse  of  Kings  County  and  Her 

Two  Assistants,   Emma  Steele 

and   Mildred  E.  Schaer 


A  Snap-Shot  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Nostrand, 

Pacific  Coast   Managers  of   Milton 

Bradley   Company 


were  to  be  counted  in,  that  they  might  be  drawn  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  traditions  of  our  early  days  and  in  time 
pass  them  on  to  future  generations.  From  time  to  time, 
friends  were  invited  as  guests  and  assisted  in  the  exercises. 
Occasionally  the  society  met  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Zoeth  S.  Eldredge,  2621  Devisadero  street,  and  then  re- 
turned   to    the    original    home    of    its    beginning. 

The  president  was  George  Hamlin  Fitch;  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Zoeth  S.  Eldredge;  the  secretary,  Ella  Sterling  Mig- 
hels; the  treasurer,  Richard  Edward  White.  Once  the 
society  met  at  the  home  of  Ina  Coolbrith,  and  returned,  as 
before,  to  its  original  address.  Then  it  was,  a  few  months 
later,  that  Miss  Coolbrith  invited  the  society  to  make  her 
home  the  meeting  place,  as  she  could  not  otherwise  be 
present,  which  she  much  desired.  In  response  to  this  re- 
quest, it  was  with  pleasure  that  the  members  changed  their 
original  place  of  gathering  to  that  of  this  well-known  poet 
of  the   early   days. 

Four  years  have  now  elapsed  and  changes  have  taken 
place  as  the  result  of  the  passage  of  time.  First  we  lost 
our  dearly  beloved  president,  Mr.  Fitch,  who  went  away  on 
his  travels.  Next  followed  the  death  of  Mrs.  Eldredge, 
a  most  accomplished  lady  and  devoted  member  of  our 
group.  Richard  Edward  White,  a  poet  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  old  school,  was  the  next  to  go,  and  not  long  ago  came 
a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Zoeth  S.  Eldredge,  a  man  of 
originality  and  force,  whose  historical  writings  of  the  early 
days  of  California  supply  material  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. 

It  was  agreed  by  Miss  Coolbrith  and  Mrs.  Mighels,  the 
secretary,  to  keep  the  names  of  the  officers  standing  and 
merely  appoint  at  each  meeting  a  chairman-of-the-day. 
Thus  the  society  has  continued  on  its  old  lines  without  a 
break  or  change,  resolved  to  maintain  itself  true  to  its 
original  purpose  until  the  return  of  the  president,  George 
Hamlin    Fitch. 

Many  accomplished  writers  and  guests  have  met  with  us 
during  this  four  years'  time,  notably  Edwin  Markham, 
Charles  Murdock  (who  has  served  as  chairman  continually), 
Edward  Robeson  Taylor,  Charles  Keeler,  and  others.  Ex- 
tracts from  prose  and  selections  from  our  poets  and  items 
of  interest  concerning  the  old-timers  have  given  us  pro- 
grammes of  varied  lore  and  beauty.  Many  of  these,  win- 
ning the  admiration  of  the  members,  have  found  place  in 
the  contents  of  the  book,  "Literary  California,"  to  be  pre- 
served for  future  years   and  the  public  at  large. 

A  letter,  lately  received  from  the  president,  announces 
that  it  is  not  likely  he  will  ever  return  to  resume  his 
old  place.  Thus  the  bond  is  broken  under  which  it  had 
been  decided  to  continue,  and  now  it  has  been  arranged  to 
,  divide  the  society  into  two  sections — the  first  returning  to 
its  original  place  of  meeting,  where  the  children  may  be 
counted  in  as  at  first,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mighels,  and 
the  second  to  remain  at  the  home  of  Miss  Coolbrith.  The 
third  Sunday,  from  two  to  half-past  four,  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  these  themes  under  the  leadership  of  the 
founder,  primarily  for  benefit  of  the  young,  and  the  teach- 
ers and  friends  of  the  young.  The  second  section,  under 
the  guidance  of  Miss  Coolbrith,  will  be  held  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  of  the  month  for  the  entertainment  of  friends  and 
admirers    of   our    California   literature. 

It  is  the  wish  and  fond  desire  of  the  founder  of  this 
society  to  reach  out  into  the  country  places  and  start  other 
sections  of  this  branch  of  study  of  our  own  literary  out- 
put for  the  enlightenment  of  the  young  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  grown-ups  who  need  something  to  brighten 
their  lives  that  will  cost  them  nothing  save  a  little  effort 
and    research. 

This  kind  of  entertainment  brings  together  the  old  and 
the  young,  the  men  and  the  women,  and  gives  ?  kind  of 
culture  that  never  fades  or  dims  as  long  as  life  shall  last. 
And  thus  the  traditions  of  our  dearly  beloved  State  shall 
be    gathered    and   preserved    for   the   lasting    benefit   of    all. 

The  minutes  of  these  meetings  for  six  years  will  be  placed 
in  order  and  sent  to  the  State  Librarian,  Milton  J.  Fergu- 
son, at  the  Capitol,  Sacramento,  for  future  guidance  for 
those  who  wish  to  study  along  these  lines,  when  the  pres- 
ent members  are  no  more.  It  is  hoped  that  all  over  our 
state  there  will  be  those  who  will  be  led  to  interest  them- 
selves in  these  splendid  gatherings  of  literary  worth  and 
t#)  add  to  them  as  the  years  go  on.  Public  school  teachers 
especially  will  find  pleasure  in  discovering  new  poets  com- 
ing on  amongst  our  native-born  to  count  in  with  those  of 
the    past.— From    Report    of    Secretary. 
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Under    Direction    of 

HERBERT  F.  CLARK 

Teacher  of  History 

Sentous   Street   Intermediate    School 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SIGNIFICANT    ELEMENTS 

IN 
LOS  ANGELES  ELECTION 

Several  significant  elements  arc  involved 
in  the  recent  election  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
wherein  three  women  become  members  of 
the  school  board  and  a  general  change  in 
administrative  affairs  is  foreshadowed.  Six 
out  of  the  seven  incumbent  members  stood 
for  re-election,  all  qualified  in  the  primary, 
and  two  were  eliminated  in  the  general  elec- 
tion on  June  3rd.  Of  the  four  remaining, 
one  of  them  has  been  a  strong  minority  in 
a  great  many  administrative  measures,  and 
the  outlook  is  that  be  will  now  become 
president,  and  by  careful  organization  of 
the  new  board  will  dominate  the  next  ad- 
ministration. His  services  on  the  board  for 
the  past  six  years  amply  qualify  him  for 
this  position,  and  his  attitude  of  fairness 
and  s(|tiare  dealing  has  made  him  a  friend 
of  the  teachers.  That  he  has  met  the  re- 
quirements from  the  citizen's  point  of  view 
is  well  attested  by  the  substantial  major- 
ities he  has  obtained  in  each  of  four  bien- 
nial  elections. 

Indications  are  that  he  will  be  supported 
by  the  other  new  members  elected,  two  of 
whom  are  women.  It  happens  that  there 
are  now  three  women  and  four  men  on  the 
board,  thus  giving  to  Los  Angeles  the 
largest  proportional  representation  of  wo- 
men members  of  any  city  of  its  class  in 
the  country.  And  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  ratio  of  women  to  men  in  the  profes- 
i  is  at  least  ten  to  one,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  won't  be  just  as  compe- 
tent as  men  in  dealing  with  the  administra- 
tive problems  of  education. 

The  other  new  member  has  been  a  teach- 
er all  his  life.  He  was  a  member  of  this 
board  of  education  several  year's  ago  and 
was  assistant  superintendent  for  four  years. 
I  lis  qualifications  are  such  that  careful, 
conservative,  educative  administration  is 
assured   for  the  next  two  years. 

Another  significant  factor  in  the  election 
was  the  rather  prevalent  feeling  among  the 
3000  teachers  that  certain  modifications 
should  obtain  in  the  superintendent's  of- 
fice. There  ir*  a  definite  feeling  that  a 
i  rath  e  plan  should  i  ibtain  be- 
tween the  rank  and  file  of  the  teachers  and 
the  administrative  forces.  There  have  been 
e  attempts  at  this,  but  it  has  been 
largely  of  the  selective  type,  with  the  se- 
lection issuing  from  the  superintendent's 
office,  rather  than  initiating  from  the  leach- 
ing body.  Teachers  have  come  to  look  upon 
the   plan   of   n  definite   pari  icipation    in 

administrative  affairs,  not  as  a  privilege  to 
I  upon  them,  but  as  a  right  in- 
alienable to   the  of   trust   and   re- 
sponsibility   which    they    hold,     This    more 
idem,   more   nearly   just   conception,   this 


crystallization  of  a  more  democratic  ideal, 
bids  fair  to  be  realized  in  the  near  future 
in  the  city  of  the  Los  Angeles  board  of 
education. 


EDUCATIONAL    PHILOSOPHY 

OF 
G.    STANLEY   HALL 

Probably  no  other  man  in  America  has 
had  quite  so  much  to  do  with  keeping  our 
schools  on  some  of  the  fundamentals  in 
education  as  has  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of 
Clark  University.  We  are  giving  below 
three  quotations  taken  at  random  from 
some  of  his  recent  writings.  The  first 
touches  the  labor  situation,  the  second  the 
question  of  autocracy  in  school  manage- 
ment, and  the  third  the  old  theme  as  to 
what  knowledge  is  most  worth : 

"Even  the  corporation  school  movement 
has  now  fully  realized  that  the  prime  factor 
in  industry  is  not  capital  or  stock,  but 
labor,  that  the  most  economic  of  all  changes 
now  confronting  the  ever  more  differenti- 
ated lines  of  business  is  to  get  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place ;  that  even  improve- 
ments in  machinery  are  not  so  much  needed 
today  as  are  improvements  in  labor  and  its 
conditions,  so  that  the  aptitudes  and  skills 
of  each  worker  are  utilized,  and  the  morale 
not  only  of  each  great  line  of  industry,  but 
of  every  great  firm,  should  be  developed 
and  kept  at  its  highest  point." 

"Some  of  the  spirit  of  the  autocratic 
school  master  has  descended  to  the  admin- 
istrative machinery  of  education.  Admin- 
istrative technique  is  too  much  with  us ; 
it  more  often  bulls  than  serves  the  school 
room.  Like  former  school  master,  it  con- 
ceives its  function  to  consist  of  setting  up 
controls,  checks,  limitations  and  inhibitions 
as  if  the  pupil  and  teacher  were  a  federal 
postoffice  or  a  department  store.  If  the 
administrative  functions  must  be  'business- 
like,' its  activities  should  be  limited  to  deal- 
ing with  things,  with  inorganic  matter  as 
fuel,  supplies,  etc.  But  if  it  must  exert  an 
influence,  be  a  power  in  school  affairs,  let 
it  attempt  the  more  difficult  and  delicate, 
yet  far  better,  role  of  duly  encouraging  and 
inspiring  teacher  and  student." 


"It  may  be  well  to  remind  ourselves 
here  that  Latin,  in  the  age  when  it  was  get- 
ting its  hold  upon  our  educational  system, 
was  as  practical  as  farming  or  engineering. 
It  was  the  literary  language  of  Europe. 
All  the  knowledge  accessible  or  which  was 
to  reach  the  learned  everywhere  was  in  this 
language.  The  professional  education  it 
taught  was  to  fit  for  the  church,  of  which 
the  school  was  the  servant.  It  was  because 
it  was  so  strictly,  so  severely,  and  so  long 
a  vocational  study  that  it  acquired  its  hold, 
which  has  persisted  even  to  the  present, 
and  indeed  it  is  still  vocational,  for  it  is 
taken  essentially  by  those  who  wish  to 
teach  it  or  who  will  need  to  use  it  in  sci- 
entific nomenclature.  It  is  an  inveterate 
trend  of  the  mind  that  in  proportion  as  a 
subject  becomes  useless  we  tend  to  prate 
of  its  culture  value;   but  this  is  not  useful." 


"Original  minds  dare  to  be  themselves. 
Despite  the  martyrdom,  the  loss  of  popu- 
larity, or  temporary  sacrifice,  a  man  must 
be  willing  to  stand  upon  his  own  feet." 


PLEASE   NOTE   AND    RESOLVE   TO    JOIN 

STATE   HIGH    SCHOOL   TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION'S    ANNUAL 

MEETING 

A  very  interesting  program  is  being  prepared. 

Drs.  William  M.  Sloane  of  Columbia  and  Ed- 
gar Dawson  of  Hunter  College,  New  York,  will 
speak  on  history  and  economics. 

Dr.  William  T.  Sedgwick  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute    of   Technology,    on    public    health. 

David   P.   Barrows  of  Berkeley,  on   Bolshevism. 

Mrs.  Sarah  F.  Geismar  of  Cincinnati,  on  Amer- 
icanization. 

Perplexing  problems  concerning  school  pro- 
grams, student  participation  in  administration, 
adapting  school  work  to  community  enterprise 
and  needs,  harmonizing  physical  and  military 
training,  adequate  remuneration  of  teachers,  the 
ever-pressing  problem  of  the  "study  hour,"  all 
these  will  be  treated  by  those  who  have  some- 
thing  to   say   that   is  worth   hearing. 

Efforts  are  in  progress  to  present  something 
unique  in  the  high  school  teachers'  duty  and  op- 
portunity to  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  com- 
munity situation  that  will  arise  July  1,  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  constitutional  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  sale  of  liquors.  Provision  must  be 
made  for  the  leisure  of  men  with  nowhere  to 
go.  The  high  schools  are  centers  in  every  com- 
munity. We  cannot  shirk,  nor  should  we  try 
to  shirk,  our  part  in  this  tremendous  movement 
in  social  and  economic  history. 
Cordially   yours, 

P.   M.   FISHER, 

Technical    High    School,   Oakland,    President. 
Dr.   Richard    G.    Boone,    Secretary,    Monadnock 
Building,    San    Francisco,    care    Sierra    Edu- 
cational  News. 


Recent  State  Adoptions 


Baker  &  Thorndike  Everyday  Classics- 


State  of  Indiana — Books  VII  and  VIII 
State  of  Arizona — Books  VII  and  VIII 
State    of    Oregon— Books  VI,   VII,   and  VIII 


O'Shea  &  Kellogg  Health  Series  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene — 


State    of    Idaho 


Health  Habits 
Health  and  Cleanliness 
The  Body  in  Health 
Making   the  Most  of  Life 


HAVE  YOU  SUPPLIED   YOUR  SCHOOL  AND  LIBRARY? 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 


609  MISSION  STREET 


SAN    FRANCISCO 
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Announcing 


Moore  and  Halligan's  Plant  Production 

PART  I— AGRONOMY 
PART  II— HORTICULTURE 

By  Ransom  A.  Moore,  Professor  of  Agronomy,   the   University  of   Wisconsin,  Madison,  and  Charles  P.  Halligan,  B.  S.,  Professor  of  Landscape 

Gardening,  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  East  Lansing. 
428  PAGES.     210   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

This  instruction  in  Moore  &  Halligan's  Plant  Production  meets  the  requirements  of  the  Smith-Hughes  law  enacted  by  Congress  and  is 
useful,  practical,  and  of  immediate  application.  The  book  is  designed  for  use  in  all  kinds  of  high  schools,  junior,  regular,  and  senior,  which 
offer  instruction  in  agriculture.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  vocational  schools.  Its  plan  conforms  to  every  requirement  of  vocational  boards  and 
its  purpose  is  in  strict  accord  with  vocational  ideals. 

HOW  IT  DIFFERS  FROM  OTHER  TEXTBOOKS 
1 — Covers  the  whole  field  of  plant  production — both  agronomy  and  horticulture — and  not  merely  one  division  of  the  subject  as  heretofore. 
2 — It  is  an  economical  purchase,  since  only  one  volume  is  necessary. 

3 — Presents  only  methods  which  have  been  thoroughly  tried  out  by  the    authors  in  many  years  of  successful  teaching. 
4 — Provides  the  kind  of  practical  vocational  work  required  by  the  Smith -Hughes  law. 
5 — Necessitates  a  close  correlation  between  the  classroom  instruction   and  everyday  affairs  of  life. 
6 — Contains  an  unusually  rich  and  numerous  collection  of  illustrations  with  captions  that  really  throw  light  on  the  subject. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


330  East  22nd  Street, 


NEW  YORK 


Chicago,  Illinois 

ATLANTA 


CINCINNATI                 CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Represented  by 

D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121    Second   St.,    San    Francisco  113  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


JINKS 

"Turn  backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time 
in  thy  flight, 
And    make    me    a    child    again,   just    for 
tonight," 
may   be    supplemented    by — 

Time  turned  back  in  spite  of  what  any- 
one thinks, 
And    stayed    back    a    long    time    at    the 
School    Women's   Jinks." 

The  fourth  annual  jinks  given  by  the  School 
Women's  Club  of  Oakland  took  place  on  May 
29th,  and  was  a  grand  success  financially  as  well 
as  otherwise. 

The  teachers,  forgetful  of  time  and  conven- 
tionalities, donned  glad  rags  of  all  sizes,  shapes 
and  dimensions  and  turned-  out  nobly  on  this, 
their  own   big  night. 

The  program  was  excellent  and  every  stunt 
must  receive  due  praise,  for,  like  all  work  per- 
formed by  our  teaching  force,  they  were  well 
planned   and   well  executed. 

We  of  Oakland  "motivate"  even  in  our  jinks, 
and  this  year  we  motivated  for  a  "raise  in  sal- 
ary." As  Senor  Irone  Bonicum  so  timefully  ex- 
pressed it — Here's  hoping  those  strains  fell  upon 
fertile  soil. 

Could  anyone  have  been  more  splendid  than 
Monsigneur  Tooti  Flooti  (alias  Zanette  Potter), 
who  so  ably  and  beautifully  conducted  the  Tick- 
lefoot  Symphony  Orchestra?  When  the  strains 
she  drew  forth  reached  the  gym  later,  everyone 
pronounced   it,   "Some    orchestra!" 

Could  anything  have  been  more  natural  than 
the  life  of  a  teacher  as  depicted  by  Mau  Zanita? 
More  encouraging  than  those  words  of  our  col- 
ored lass,  C.hloe  Treadwell?  More  weird  than 
those  supervisors  conning  over  their  "projectile" 
scheme?  More  practical  than  Laura  B.  Everett's 
way  of  co-ordinating  penmanship  and  fancy 
dancing?  More  beautiful  than  the  rainbow  danc- 
ers? More  athletic  than  Clare  Monts'  track 
team?  More  real  than  that  mayor?  More  dap- 
per than  Senor  Bosque  (Wood)?  More  aquatic 
than  Claw  Son's  bathing  girls?  Or  more  splen- 
did than  Washing  Ton's  white-faced  minstrel? 
If  anyone  thinks  so,  let  her  keep  her  plan  till 
next  jinks,  for  next  year  the  jinks  will  be  five 
years  old.  "It's  getting  to  be  a  big  idea  now," 
so  you'll   find  it  hard  to  beat. 

As  chairman  of  the  jinks,  I  wish  to  express 
my  pleasure  as  well  as  gratitude  at  the  hearty 
co-operation  I  met  with  on  all  sides.  I  cannot 
feel  that  our  union  of  purpose  is  very  strong. 
"I'll  be  glad  to,"  was  the  reply  to  requests,  and 


the  promises  were  gladly  and  promptly  carried 
out.  I  wish  to  thank  all  who  helped  make  the 
jinks  a  success  and  extend  to  them  the  grateful 
appreciation   of  the   club. 

The  funds  are  to  be  put  to  social  service  where 
it   is   most   needed.  MABEL    I.    DENIKE, 

Chairman  of  Jinks   Committee. 


WORK    OF    LAWRENCE    E. 
CHENOWETH 

Superintendent  of  Kern  County  Schools 

Kern  County,  under  the  superintendency 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth,  has  been 
making  rapid  educational  strides  in  the  last 
few  years.  Much  of  the  interest  has  been 
aroused  by  school  and  community  picnics 
in  which  several  thousand  people  gather  to 
hear  talks  by  educators  and  to  examine  the 
different  school  exhibitions. 

The  picnics  are  given  around  May  Day 
and  the  dance  around  the  May-pole  is  a 
drawing  feature.  Some  twelve  grammar 
school  districts  generally  unite  in  giving 
these  picnics. 

Agricultural  clubs,  farm  bureau  meetings, 
parent-teacher  associations,  some  120  illus- 
trated evening  lectures  by  Mr.  Chenoweth 
in  rural  schools  in  the  last  three  years,  have 
been  additional  means  by  which  the  school 
as  a  community  center  has  been  used. 

The  transportation  of  the  children  to  the 
schools  has  been  systematized  to  a  high 
degree.  Some  87  busses  are  busy  each 
school  day  bringing  in  the  children  to 
school.  When  one  considers  that  Ivern 
County  is  as  large  as  Massachusetts  and 
that  Mr.  Chenoweth  travels  some  10,000 
miles  each  year  in  visiting  each  school  in 
the  county  once,  the  transportation  prob- 
lem is  seen  to  be  a  big  one. 

Domestic  science  and  school  lunches  are 
a  feature.  Fellows,  Maricopa,  Taft,  Bakers- 
field,  are  in  the  lead  in  this  activity. 

As  a  whole,  the  school  buildings  of  Kern 
County  rank  high.  The  oil  fields  are  espe- 
cially   well-equipped.     The   high    school    at 


Taft  is  a  fine  example  of  a  three-unit  school 
plant.  The  architecture  breathes  the  spirit 
of  Moslem  art  with  its  low-lying  buildings 
pleasantly  tinted  and  a  dome  over  the  cen- 
ter building.  The  rooms  are  exceptionally 
light  and  have  glass  doors  so  that  one  side 
can  be  completely  thrown  open,  giving  an 
out-door  study  room.  The  Midway  Cram- 
mer School  at  Fellows  is  another  example 
of  a  pleasing  school  building. 

Teacherages  have  become  an  asset  to  the 
school  system,  and  at  the  present  time  some 
fifteen  have  been  built.  These  teacherages 
have  solved  many  vexing  problems  of  se- 
curing teachers  in  the  oil  fields. 

Mr.  Chenoweth's  whole  work  has  been 
that  to  obtain  popular  interest  in  the 
schools,  so  that  the  parents  will  actually 
participate  in  matters  of  educational  in- 
terest. He  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 


Bids  Wanted  for  Textbook 
in  History 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California  hereby 
invites  authors  or  publishers  to  sumbit  sealed  pro- 
posals or  bids  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  right  to 
publish  and  distribute  in  California  the  following 
textbook : 

History   of   the    United    States   for   the   upper 

elementary    grades. 
Manuscripts    or    sample    books    of    the    above 
should    be    submitted    to    the    Secretary    of 
the     Board,     at     his     office     in     Room     707, 
Forum    Building,    Sacramento,   on   or  before 
July    1,    1919. 
Bids   for  the   sale   or  lease  of   such   rights,   inclosed 
in    a   separate    sealed   envelope   addressed    to   the   Sec- 
retary  of  the  Board,   itemized   according  to   specifica- 
tions,   and    marked    "Bid    for    textbook    in    history," 
may  be  submitted  on  or  before  the  hour  of  4  o'clock 
p.    ra.    of    July    1,    1919.      Specifications    giving    rules 
and    particulars    concerning    this    matter    may    be    had 
upon  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,   at   Sacramento. 

STATE   BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 

Sacramento  California 

WILL  C  WOOD,  Secretary 
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Bids  Wanted 


.by. 


Public  Schools 

News  Notes  of  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 

I  Free  publication  will  be  promptly  made  in  this  col- 
umn of  all  bids  furnished  by  country  school  super- 
intendents  and  others  interested;  and  special  at- 
tention  of  all  advertisers  will  be  directed  to  the 
items.  Letters  regarding  this  column  should  be  ad- 
dres  ed  t"  Chauncey  M'Govern,  Associate  Manag- 
ing Editor,  Hearst-Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco;   telephone:     Kearny   4021. 


"Sec.  1608.  Boards  of  school  trustees,  and  city 
boards  of  education,  shall  have  the  power,  and  it 
shall  be  their  duty : 

"PI   RCHASE    FURNITURE,    BOOKS,    F/rC. 

"_'d-  —Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  code, 
t,,  PURCHASE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  including 
WUSICA1  IXSTKUMU.NTS,  and  APPARATUS, 
in. I  such  mi  HER  ARTICLES  as  may  be  necessary 
fur  the  use  "f  the  schools.  .  .  ." — School  Law  of 
California.    1917.   page  87. 

"CERTAIN  SUPPLIES  MUST  BE  FUR- 
NISHED. 

"(a)  The  following  supplies  SHALL  be  fur- 
nished by  the  DISTRICT  CLERK  ...  on 
written  requisition  of  the  teacher,  viz.:  Clocks, 
brooms,  dusting  cloths,  wash  basins,  water  buckets, 
drinking  cups,  dustpans,  matches,  ink,  ink  bottles, 
pens,  penholders,  pencils,  crayon  chalk,  writing  and 
drawing  paper,  handbells,  coal  buckets,  wood  boxes, 
shovels,  pokers,  soap,  towels,  thermometers,  door- 
mats, paint,  window  panes,  window  shades  or  shut- 
ters, disinfectants,  garbage  cans,  and  outside  locks 
for  outhouses." — School  Law  of  California,  1917, 
page  329. 


Full  details  of  the  large  number  of 
Bids  Wanted  for  all  sorts  of  items  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education, 
together  with  blank  forms  and  sub- 
mission envelopes,  may  be  secured  by 
responsible  people  from  the  office  of 
Chauncey  M'Govern,  Associate  Man- 
aging Editor,  Western  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation,   Hearst-Examiner    Bldg.,   819. 


Hollister,  Cat.,  votes  this  month  on  proposi- 
ti m  to  expend  $150,000  for  new  school.  Mrs. 
\\  A.  Johnson  and  Messrs.  R.  O.  Hardin  and 
Robert  Shaw  are  the  trustees.  Manual  training 
and  domestic  science  rooms  are  included,  as  is 
.•in    auditorium. 


l.iiili,  Cal.,  has  voted  $15,000  for  new  school. 


New  high  school  building  to  cost  $60,000  is 
planned  for  Byron,  Cal.  Messers.  J.  G,  Prewett, 
John  Gertchell,  A.  Kaathowen  and  R.  Wallace, 
Jr.,  arc   the  trustees. 


BurbanlCj  Cal..  will  erect  an  $80,000  school 
building,  including  an  auditorium  and.  manual 
training    and    domestic    science    departments. 


A   high  school   to  cost  $150,000  will  be  erected 
at    Fowler,    Cal. 


1     i ■■:    Beach,   Cal..   has  voted  a  million   and   a 

half    for    lie  .\    Schools. 


^  s'  I    theatre  will  be  erected  on  the 

campus   of  the   high   school   at   Santa   Monica. 


Hemet    High    School    district    will    vote    on    a 
'   new   school   this  month. 


San    Bernardino    will   vote    on   a   $250,000   ne 
ire   this   month. 


Bakersfield  School  District  will  vote  this  month 
on  an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $150,000 
for  the  purpose  of  new  buildings  and  alterations. 
Harriet    W.    Peacock   is    president    of    the    Board 

of   Education. 


Xorth  Sacramento  and  Arcade  plan  to  spend 
$20,0CO  for  new  schools  to  relieve  the  overcrowd- 
ed condition. 


Hollister,  Cal.,  School  District  plan  the  expen- 
diture of  approximately  $125,000  for  a  16-room 
school  building,  including  manual  training  room, 
according  to  the  Advance.  Architect  W.  H. 
Weeks  has  the  plans. 


Fruitvale  School  District  votes  $10,000  for  a 
new  school  building  and  improvement  to  the 
grounds,  with  not  a  dissenting  vote. 


A  new  grammar  school  building  with  eight 
class-rooms  and  a  large  auditorium,  costing  about 
$40,000,  will  be  built  at  Yreka,  Siskiyou  County. 
May  G.  Ryder,  W.  L.  Kleaver  and  H.  J.  Sarter, 
trustees. 


Artois  (Glenn  County)  has  voted  $25,000  in 
bonds  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school  building 
at  once,  according  to  the  Sacramento   Bee. 


The  Potter  Valley  School  District  in  Mendo- 
cino County  plan  the  erection  of  a  $25,000  con- 
crete building.  Architect  Norman  Coulter  of  San 
Francisco   has  the   plans. 


A    new    union    high    school    will    be    built    at 
Strathmore,  according  to   the  Visalia  Times. 


A  Greek  theatre  costing  $30,000  is  planned  by 
the  Santa  Monica  Board  of  Education,  and  $75,- 
000  additional  will  be  spent  for  elementary  school 
improvement,  says  the  L.  A.  Times. 


Arcadia,  Cal.,  contemplates  the  construction  of 
a  new  $50,000  school  building,  with  auditorium, 
swimming  pool,  etc. 


Hermosa  Beach  will  vote  on  $60,00  bonds  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  grammar  school,  to  be 
connected  with  the  present  building  on  Pier  ave- 
nue by   pergola. 


At  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  it  is  planned  to  spend 
$6,000  for  manual  training  equipment  for  the  high 
school. 


A  fourth  large  building,  costing  about  $65,000, 
is  planned  by  the  trustees  of  the  Orland  (Glenn 
County)   grammar  schools. 


Hamilton  City  High  School  District  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  erection  of  the  contemplated  new 
building,  having  voted,  almost  unanimously,  an 
additional  $10,000,  according  to  the  Willows 
Transcript. 


Plans  are  being  made  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
manual  training  school  building  at  the  Wilson 
School,  says  the   El  Centro  Progress. 


A  bond  issue  of  some  $175,000  for  new  build- 
ings and  equipment  is  to  be  voted  on  by  the 
Selma,  Cal.,  Union  High  School  District. 


A  new  school  building  for  manual  training, 
with  latest  improvements,  costing  $30,000,  is  to 
be  erected  for  North  End  District,  between  Ala- 
mo and  New  Rivers,  according  to  the  Brawley 
News. 


At  Burbank,  Cal.,  .a  bond  issue  of  $80,000  for 
new  school  building  will  be  voted  on,  accord- 
ing  to   the   Review. 


One  of  the  finest  school  buildings  in  the  coun- 
ty will  be  constructed  at  El  Segunda,  Cal.,  $120,- 
000  bonds  having  been  voted  for  the  purpose. 

North  End  Scjiool  District,  Calipatria,  Cal, 
contemplates  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to 
cost  $30,000. 


PlOnePr      Rnnfina     uT  Sch°al  B"'Wings.  fine  residences,  bungalows,  apartments,  flats,  hotels,  roof  gardens,        I 
CI       IVUUUIlg     balcony  decks,  office  buildings,  railroad  depots,  warehouses,  factories,  barns,  sheds,  silos. 

Covers    California        Made  h?  PI°NEER  PAPER  CO.    Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco 
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MUCILAGE    AND    PASTE 

California  Products 

H.  EDWARDS  MFG.  CO. 
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REO.lJ.aPAT.OFF. 


How  to  Teach  Filing 

"Modern  Filing,"  the  new  textbook  on 
office  systems,  covers  all  the  methods 
of  record-keeping  in  general  use.  Cloth 
bound,  100  pages  fully  illustrated, 
$1.00;  in  Canada,  $1.50.  With  it  we  offer 
free,  a  teachers'  hand  book  showing  how 
to  take  up  the  work  step  by  step. 
Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  "Modern  Filing" 
on  approval.  Ask  for  information  about 
"Y  and  E"  Educational  Outfits,  actual  sam- 
ples of  equipment  used   in  business   offices. 
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132-140   SUTTER   STREET 
San  Francisco,  Calif.        Phone :  Douglas  2357 


BERGER  &  CARTER  COMPANY 

Owners  of  PACIFIC  TOOL  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fremont  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 

Wholesale    Jobbers    and    Distributers 

Machine  Tools,  Shop  Equipment, 
Supplies 

FOR    MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOLS 


Bar  Iron  and  Steel 

General   Offices  ana*  Warehouses 

Seventeenth  and  Mississippi  Streets 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Eucalyptus  School  District  have  voted  $20,000 
school  bonds,  according  to  the  Seeley,  Cal., 
Sentinel. 


The  Grangeville  District,  at  Hanford,  Cal., 
the  issuing  of  $35,000  bonds. 


plan 


A  new  high  school  is  to  be  erected  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  costing  $100,000,  according  to  The  Re- 
publican. 


The  trustees  of  the  Reedley  Joint  Union  High 
School  District  plan  the  construction  of  a  large 
polytechnic  school.  A  Los  Angeles  architect  is 
studying  plans  on  the  ground. 


A  brick  and  concrete  building,  costing  $50,000, 
will  be  erected  by  the  San  Pedro  School  District 
at  Point  Firmin,  says  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Hunt  and  Burns  are  drawing  plans. 


Twenty  thousand  dollars  will  be  spent  at  Braw- 
ley,  Cal.,  for  an  addition  to  the  new  grammar 
school.  A  joint  intermediate  school  building  in 
the  district  of  Hemet  Valley  has  been  decided 
upon,  and  $30,000  bonds  will  be  called  for,  says 
the  Hemet  News. 


According  to  the  Oakland  Enquirer,  the  Board 
of  Education  plans  a  bathing  pavilion  on  Lake 
Merritt  to  cost  half  a  million  dollars.  The  plans 
include  the  dredging  of  the  lake. 


Calistoga,   Cal.,  Joint  Union   High   School  Dis- 
trict will  vote  on  a  $60,000  school  bond  issue. 


A  new  concrete  grammar  school  building  to 
replace  that  recently  destroyed  by  fire  is  to  be 
erected  at  Los  Alamos,  Cal.  L.  N.  Crawford  is 
the   architect. 


A  soldiers'  memorial  auditorium  and  school 
building,  to  cost  about  $250,000,  is  being  consid- 
ered by  the  city  of  Santa  Rosa. 


San  Anselmo  School  District  will  vote  on 
bonds  for  $50,000  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings.    Letitia  Jones,  clerk  of  the  board. 


Fresno,  Cal.,  will  vote  this  month  on  a  $2,000,- 
000  bond  issue  for  the  construction  of  a  new  high 
school  and  improvement  of  city   schools. 


The  Board  of  Education  at  South  Pasadena 
are  asking  for  $275,000  to  be  used  to  improve 
school   system  and  build   intermediate   school. 


The  Paleto  School  District,  Maricopa,  Cal.,  ask 
for  bids  for  construction  of  new  grammar  school 
for  which  $20,000  was  appropriated. 


Escalon,  Cal.,  is  to  have  a  high  school  build- 
ing, the  six  interested  districts  having  voted  fav- 
orably at  a  recent  election. 


Anaheim,  Cal.,  plan  the  issuing  of  school  bonds 
to  the  amount  of  $150,000. 


A  new  school  and  church  will  be  erected  at 
San  Pedro,  Cal.,  by  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea  Church, 
Father  Benson,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 


The  Geyserville,  Cal.,  Union  High  School  Dis- 
trict are  asking  for  a  bond  issue  of  $33,000  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  and  equipping  a  new 
building. 


According  to  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Telegram, 
the  Elkhorn  School  District  are  considering  the 
erection  of  a  school  building.  The  Simmler  Dis- 
trict want  bids  on  a  twenty-passenger  bus  to 
carry  children  to  its  school.  The  Morra  District 
advertise  for  sale  its  old  school  building  and 
grounds. 


The  territorial  legislature  of  Alaska  has 
just  created  a  textbook  commission — Lester 
D.  Henderson  Juneau,  chairman  ;  Superin- 
tendent W.  A.  Knox  Ketchikam  and  Miss 
Emma  Keever,  superintendent  of  Cordova, 
are  the  members.  Textbooks  for  a  period 
of  four  years  will  be  adopted  soon. 


Selden  C.  Smith  has  been  enjoying  him- 
self as  a  member  of  the  "inside  board"  for 
the  selection  of  architects  for  the  new 
school  plant  in  Berkeley.     He  has  an  open 


mind,  listens  to  everybody,  interested  in 
what  each  one  has  to  say,  and  acts  just  the 
way  he  would  like  to  have  the  members  of 
textbook  committees  act  towards  his  book 
salesmen  when  they  come  around. 


James  Stanley  Brown  has  been  elected 
to  succeed  John  W.  Cook,  president  of  the 
State  Normal  School  of  De  Kalb,  Illinois. 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finnegan,  well  known  in 
connection  with  N.  E.  A.  meetings  in  Cal- 
ifornia, has  been  elected  State  superintend- 
ent of  Pennsylvania  to  succeed  the  late 
N.  C.  Schaeffer.  Dr.  Finnegan  is  deputy 
State  commissioner  of  New  York. 


The  city  of  Salinas  pays  Principal  Van 
Dellen  thirty-six  hundred  dollars  per  an- 
num. When  other  cities  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Salinas  there  will  be  more  men  and 
women  who  will  prepare  for  efficient  work 
in   the  schools. 


The  adoption  of  textbooks  in  the  State 
of  Nevada  has  required  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  best  newsgatherers, 
reporters  and  promoters  of  educational 
progress. 


Superintendent  J.  H.  Francis  will  return 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  after  two  years'  ser- 
vice in  school  garden  work  for  the  National 
Government. 


Rucker  Fuller  Desk  Co. 

677    Mission   Street,  San  Francisco 


BEST  GRADE 
EQUIPMENT  FOR  SCHOOLS 


Playground 

and 

Gymnasium 

Apparatus 

STEEL 

LOCKERS 


Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

402  Rialto  Building 

San  Francisco 


Catalogs  on  Request 


GLOBES 

Maps,  Charts  and  Supplies 

BEAVER  BLACK  AND  GREEN 
B  O ARD 

If   your   copy   of   our   New   Catalogue    has 
not  reached  you,  write  for  it 

ADDRESS 

"SCHOOL     DEPARTMENT" 


Frank  Malloye,  President 


Edgar  C.  Broder,  Vice-Pres.  &  Manager 


Wm.  A.  Finnigan,  Asst.  Manager 


WESTERN    ASBESTOS     MAGNESIA    COMPANY 

INSULATING   ENGINEERS 

Exclusive    Distributors    of    and    Contractors    for 

THE       PHILIP       CAREY        C  O  .' S        PRODUCTS: 

Carey's  Roofings— Magnesia  and  Asbestos  Pipe  and   Boiler   Coverings — Cold   Storage   Insulation 

Asbestos   and   Asphalt   Products — "Elastite"  Expansion  Paving  Joint 

25-27    SOUTH   PARK,    BETWEEN   2nd  AND   3rd  STS. 

Telephone  Douglas  3860  SAN    FRANCISCO 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  WORK 

GLASS  &  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 

Maintain    the    following    departments    in   connection   with   all   forms    of   building 
operations : 

1=ARCHITECTURAL     DESIGNING. 
2=INTERIOR      DESIGNING    and    DECORATING. 
3=STRUCTURAL     ENGINEERING. 
4=ELECTRICAL  AND  HEATING  ENGINEERING. 

Cory  Building  Native  Sons'  Bldg     learst  Examiner  BIdg.  ,819 

FRESNO  BERKELEY  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Fresno  3798     Telephone  Berkeley  1037  Telephone  Kearny  4021 

Correspondence    regarding    new    schools  and     alterations     invited     from     school 
boards    and    city    and    county    school    superintendents. ' 
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HUNTINGTON   BEACH    GRAMMAR   SCHOOL— HAROLD  A.  CAMPBELL,  PRINCIPAL 
This  is  the   central  building  where   Mr.  Campbell  is  proposing  to  use  the  school  plant  forty- 
eight   weeks  each  year,   and   has   inaugurated   many  other  forward 'looking  educational  movements 


THE    PROPOSED     HUNTINGTON 
BEACH    UNION    GRAM- 
MAR  SCHOOL 

The  Huntington  Beach  Grammar  School, 
under  the  leadership  of  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal Harold  A.  Campbell,  is  leading  a 
movement  for  the  consolidation  of  several 
surrounding  school  districts  with  that  of 
Huntington  lleach.  in  order  to  offer  the 
best  of  educational  opportunities  to  the 
children  of  that  section.  Ocean  View, 
Fountain  Valley  and  Springdale  school  dis- 
tricts are  those  involved  in   the  movement. 

The  effort  to  secure  this  union  grammar 
school  district  by  Air.  Campbell  and'  the 
citizens  of  Huntington  Beach  is  the  for- 
ward step  advocated  by  State  school  ex- 
ecutives as  the  best  means  of  securing  good 
building  facilities,  a  trained  teaching  force, 
and  adequate  financial  support.  Thus, 
where  roads  are  good  or  electric  cars  con- 
venient, we  find  principals  attempting  to 
consolidate  small  district  schools  into  a 
strong     union     school,     with     the     children 


Harold  A.  Campbell 


AJS  EXPERT  OPINION  CONCERNING 

THE    KENDALL    READERS 

"From  the  standpoint  of  both  content  and  method  this  delightful  new 
scries  of  readers  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  progressive  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  Although  making  careful'  provision  for  the 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading,  the  authors  stress  thought-getting 
and  interest  rather  than  technique  and  drill.  In  choosing  the  content, 
they  were  guided  by  the  conviction  that  'the  child's  own  life  is  the  basis 
"'  his  interests.1  Accordingly,  the  Primer  and  First  Reader  represent  an 
interesting  and  continuous  story — a  story  about  the  adventures  and  ac- 
tivities of  normal  boys  and  girls.  The  literature  of  the  series— rhymes, 
folklore,  Fables,  etc. — is  so  skillfully  woven  into  the  narrative  that  it 
>mes  a  part  of  the  experiences  of  the  children.  In  the  Second  Reader 
rials   center   about    the   activities  of  the   'Good  Times  Clubi— a 

J°H)  anization.      In   succeeding   volumes   the   content   is   or- 

ganized    through    judicious    grouping."  W.  A.  SMITH, 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oklahoma 

NOW  READY:  _      .       ,   ,, 

Teachers     Manual    60c 

Pnmer         40c  Second   Reader  .  48c 

First  Reader   44c  Third   Reader    56c 

D.  C.  HEATH   &   COMPANY,  565  Market  Street 

San   i  rancisco,  Calif. 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


brought  to  the  school  room  door  by  the 
bus  or  stage. 

Mr.  Campbell  believes  in  special  teachers 
for  subjects  taught  in  the  grammar  school. 
He  believes  in  having  teachers  especially 
trained  in  music,  cooking,  drawing,  sewing', 
manual  training,  athletics,  physical  culture, 
penmanship  and  agriculture.  In  small  rural 
schools  it  is  impossible  for  a  teacher  to  be 
proficient  in  everything  and  a  union  school 
is  a  solution  of  the  problem. 

Huntington  Beach  at  present  has  a  huge 
grammar  school  building,  with  sufficient 
class-room,  cooking  and  manual  art  facil- 
ities, auditorium  space  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  pupils.  In  addition,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  teaching  force  is  very  good 
and  is  paid  as  highly  as  any  school  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State. 

In  this  case,  the  citizens  in  the  outside 
districts  will  not  be  called  upon  to  incur 
any  bonded  indebtedness,  but  will  only  be 
called  upon  to  pay  their  pro  rata  of  the 
expense  of  conducting  the  school  subse- 
qent  to  the   consolidation. 

The  Huntington  Beach  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Superintendent  R.  P.  Mitchell 
of  Orange  County  are  heartily  behind  the 
movement. 

BEST   IN   1835 


AMERICAN 

'The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


-THE-AMERICAN  CRAYON-  CO 

ESTAB  LISH  ED   •   -IBS  5 


TrtAoyff^ftK} 


BEST  IN    1918 
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The  Bell  System  of  Shorthand 

Established   1911 

THE  SHORTEST  SYSTEM  MASTERED  IN  THE  SHORTEST  TIME 
A    SIMPLIFIED    SYSTEM 

FOR 

Correspondence,  Reports,  Speeches,  Sermons,  Court  Testimony 
THE    BELL    SYSTEM 

A  simplification  of  the  complexities  which  have  heretofore  made  shorthand  a  study,   mastered  only   after 
months  of  arduous  application. 


A  sign  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet — no  need  to   learn  thousands  of  word  signs- 
For  use  in  high  schools,  business   colleges,   academies,   and  for  self-instruction. 

Berkeley  Demonstration  at 
BERKELEY  BUSINESS   COLLEGE 
Cor.  Shattuck  Ave.  and  Center  Street 
July  10,  1919 


-notes  never  cold. 


LOS  ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


A 

Genu 

i  n  e 

F 

REN 

C    H 

D 

INN 

E    R 

Or 

a    Dainty    Dim 

or-  Party 

Or 

Good     Special 

Cooking 

TEACHERS  are  sure  of  them 
— at    right    prices,    too  ! — 
when    visiting    the 

St.    Germain    Restaurant 
Ellis  St.,60,  San  Fra.ncisco    j 


Liberty  Bonds 

Accepted    at    face    value 

in  PAYMENT  for  Suits 

or  Overcoats 


Try  One  of  Our 

$30  and  $35 

SUITS   OR  OVERCOATS 
Made  to  Order 


C.  H.  NEUHAUS  &  CO. 

MERCHANT   TAILOR 

830  MARKET  STREET 

Up  Stairs  at  Ellis  &  Market  St. 

Open    Tuesday    and    Saturday    Evenings 
Until    10    O'Clock 

PHONE    GARFIELD    1023 


NOTICE    OF    EXAMINATION: 

Notice  of  Examination  for  Teachers'  Po- 
sitions in  the  San  Francisco  School  De- 
partment. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  teachers' 
competitive  examination  for  positions  in 
the  San  Francisco  Elementary  Schools  will 
be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  10th 
and  11th,   1919. 

For  further  information  apply  to  Secre- 
tary Board  of  Education,  City  Hall,  San 
Francisco. 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and  Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas    1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,'  Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


mcmimi 

EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 


Teachers    Wanted.      College    Graduates    only,    except    in 
vocational    field.      No    grade    school    positions.      Fill    the      rS'BlJRt'AU^ 
better    places    only.      All    States.      Get    details.  L^tci 


Albert 


TEACHERS' 
AGENCY 

Thirty -fourth     Year 


NEW  YORK 
DENVER 
SPOKANE   . 

ADDRESS 


437  Fifth  Avenue 
Symes  Building 
Peyton  Building 

OFFICE 


25   E.   Jackson   Blvd..   Chicago 

Our  booklet  "Teaching  as  a  Busi- 
ness"  with  timely  chapters  on  Peace 
Salaries,  Prospects,  Critical  Letters 
of      Application,      etc.,      sent      FREE. 


/M    ADI/  TEACHERS""! 
WL.MII  IV  AGENCY 

YOU  JOIN  PERMANENTLY  FOR  ONE  FEE— ALL  7  OFFICES 


Spokane,  Wash. 

Cham,  of  Com.  Bldg. 
Paul  S.  Filer 


Kansas  City,  Mo. 

N.  Y.  Life  Bldg. 
Dr.  J.  H.  Hill 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Exchg.  Bank  Bldg. 
Dr.T.  Morey  Hodgman 


New  York 

Flatiron  Bldg, 
E.  L.  Gregg 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Temple  Court  Bldg. 
E.  E.  Black 

CHICAGO,   Stelnway  Hall 


Baltimore 

Munsey  Bldg. 
H.  E.  Smith 


B.  F.  CLARK 
Founder_2yih  Year 


B.  F.  Clark     Mai.  H.  D.  Bargelt      C.  E.  Lutton  (Music) 

"SHORT  UNDERSTANDABLE  CONTRACT" 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

University,   Normal  and   High   School   references   on   request. 

School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or  phone   at  our  expense,  if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should  enroll.     No  fee. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles         Berkeley,  2117  Center  St.       717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones:  Broadway  1619;  Home-A-1840         Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 
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For  Every  Home  and  Income 


Thsa/ 


Tin? 


Our  Mail  Order  Department  will  deliver 
pre]  laid  to  any  home  in  California  any  Talking 
Machine  with  records  and  arrange  a  most  con- 
venient plan  of  easy  payments. 

The  Brunswick  is  different — different  in  its 
better  tone,  in  its  greater  beauty  and  in  that 
by  a  simple  turn  of  the  hand  it  plays  all 
records  at' their  very  best. 

Catalogs;  special  literature  on  music  in  the 
public  schools  will  be  mailed  if  you  sign  and 
return  this  ad. 


Name. 


Address. 


WlgrB  Allen® 


-MASON  AND  HAMLIN  PIANOS 


135-153    KEARNY   ST.,   SAN   FRANCISCO  I 

Other  stores  at  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,    Los   Angeles,    San    Diego,    Portland,    Ore.       | 
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HOTEL     TURPIN 

A  HOME  AWAY  FROM  HOME 

At  the  Junction  of  Two  of  the 
Busiest  Streets   of  San   Francisco 
POWELL    AND    MARKET 

Tariff: 
Room   with    Bath       -     -     -     -     $1.50  up 
Room,   Detached   Bath     -     -      -      1 .00  up 

Special  W 'eekl\)-M onthly  Rates 

THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

BERKELEY   OFFICE: 
4,    5    and    6   Wright    Building,    2161    Shattuck   Av  nut 

LOS   ANGELES   OFFICE: 
516    Security    Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE  AND   EFFICIENT 

Endorsed    by    University    Professors,    Superintendents 

Principals   and   Teachers 
Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OTHER  OFFICES: 

Boston,    New    York,    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 

Memphis,    Chicago,    Denver,    Portland 

Send  to  any  office  for  circulars  and  registration  forms 


Established  1889 


Phone  Mission  2796 


Golden   West    Clothing    Renovatory 

LADIES'    AND    CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND   DYED 

A    Weekly    Service    for    the    Pressing    of    Gentlemen's 

Suits.  $1.50  a   Month— Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

Special  Attention  to  Out-of-Town  Orders 
807   VALENCIA   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


BANK    OP    ITALY 

COMMERCIAL,  SAVINGS,  TRUST 

RESOURCES,  OVER  $1(  0,000,000       CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $7,000,000 
OFFICIAL  DEPOSITARY  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 


SAX    FRANCISCO  HOLLISTER 

MATEO  LIVERMORE 

?H5£  1XGA M  F-  SANTA  ROSA 

SAX  1A    CLARA  NAPA 

GILROY  STOCKTON 

FRESNO  

LOS  ANGELES      - 


MODESTO 
MERCED 
CHOWCHILLA 
MADERA 

State  Normal  School 
State  Normal  School 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

I  SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms   308,   309,   310,  Third  Floor 
Phelan    Building 
Telephone   Kearny    1630  San   Francisco,    Cal. 
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RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

MoiSC-Klinkncr  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175 


Office,   Sutter  2130 


Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  in. 

Other    Hours    bv    Annointment 


JOHN    McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,    Agreements    and    Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(NEAR   SUTTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel   Regent,    562    Sutter  Douglas    2260 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


SANITARY     DRINKING     FOUNTAINS 

No  louder  or  more  popular  demand  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  people  than  the  one  that  they  and  their 
children  should  have  clean,  pure  water  to  drink. 
Sanitary  drinking  fountains,  inexpensive  and  effi- 
cient,   have    solved    this    problem. 

Over  half  the  states  in  the  Union  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  the  common  drinking  cup  in 
schools,  considering  this  advisable  in  order  to  better 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  school   children. 

Our  Drinking  Fountain  Catalog  will  be  of  interest 
to   you.      Write  us   for   a    copy. 

C.   F.   WEBER   &   CO.,   Sole   Distributors 

San  Francisco,  985  Market  St. 

Reno.  Nev.,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  School  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President.  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Jerome  O.  Cross, 
Fresno,   Cal.,    President. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre 
tary,    Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  II.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  North- 
rup,   Secretary,    San   Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion;  R.  B.  Leland,  San  Jose,  President;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa    Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools ;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Albert  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State     Board     of     Education,     E.     P.     Clarke,     President; 
Mrs.    O.    Shepard    Barnum,    Stanley    B.    Wilson,    Mrs.    Agnes 
|     Ray,   George  W.   Stone. 

7>WesternJournal  of  Education 

HARK  WAGNER,  Managing  Editor. 

CHAUNCEY    M'GOVERN,    Associate    Managing    Editor. 

OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT  — Official    News    and    Articles 

furnished    by    Will    C.    Wood    and    other    members    of    the 

State   Department   of   Education. 
ALICE   ROSE  POWER,  School  Director,   City  and  County 
of  San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,   Associate   Editor. 

Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of   men    and    measures. 
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JOTTINGS 

Americanization  Work  in  California  Schools 

— Notes — High    School    Teachers' 

Association — Etc. 

W.  M.  Culp 

One  direct  effect  of  the  world  war  upon 
education  in  the  West  is  the  forcing,  or 
rather  the  assimilation  of  Americanization 
work  into  the  public  school  system.  In  the 
past  much  work  was  detailed  to  small 
groups  of  people  throughout  the  country 
interested  in  such  problems,  or  to  sociolog- 
ical workers  in  crowded  city  areas.  At 
present  it  has  become  a  direct  school  prob- 
lem with  the  making  of  loyal  United  States 
citizens  as  an  end  to  be  achieved.  In  gen- 
eral, the  American  school  system  in  the 
past  has  been  supposed  to  teach  American 
ideals  and  love  of  country,  but  it  was 
taught  by  the  non-direct  method ;  our  in- 
stitutions and  customs  were  enlarged  upon, 
but  the  essence  of  democracy  (whatever 
that  is)  pervaded  the  child's  brain  and 
being  gradually.  The  institutions  of  our 
democracy  were  described,  but  what  de- 
mocracy was,  why  it  was  better  than  other 
systems,  why  our  country  should  be  pre- 
served, why  our  forms  of  government  were 
the  best  forms  of  government,  why  they 
should  not  be  altered,  were  questions  that 


IN   MEMORIAM 
Morris    Elmer   Dailey 

In  the  death  of  Dr.  Morris  Elmer  Dailey 
California  has  lost  a  leading  educator,  a 
splendid  school  administrator,  a  public  ser- 
vant with  a  statesman's  vision.  Whenever 
the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  is  men- 
tioned, one  thinks  of  Dr.  Dailey.  The  in- 
stitution is  a  reflection  of  his  wholesome 
personality.  He  was  an  inspiring  leader, 
optimistic  in  his  attitude  toward  life,  cour- 
ageous in  standing  for  the  right.  The  Cal- 
ifornia State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
presidents  of  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
meeting  in  annual  joint  session,  note  with 
grief  the  absence  of  their  genial  comrade 
and  earnest  co-worker  who  passed  away  on 
Saturday,  July  fifth,   1919. 

For  six  years,  the  present  State  Board  of 
Fducation  and  the  Normal  School  presi- 
dents have  been  working  together  for  the 
advancement  of  education.  In  all  that  time 
Dr.  Morris  Elmer  Dailey  was  a  constant 
source  of  strength  and  inspiration.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  clear  intellect,  well  trained,  he 
was  an  able  thinker.  A  man  of  wide  sym- 
pathies, keen  insight  and  no  prejudices,  he 
was  a  wise  counsellor.  Because  of  these 
qualities,  Dr.  Bailey  was  always  given  hon- 
ored places  among  the  educators  of  the 
State.  During  his  service  as  president  of 
the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School,  he 
served  for  fourteen  years,  with  distinction, 
as  a  member  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Education.  Frequently  he  was  chosen 
president,  chairman  or  director  of  various 
groups  of  educators,  his  fairness  commend- 
ing him  to  all  and  tending  to  harmonize 
divergent  views.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  actively  directing  the  work  of  the 
committee  of  twenty-one  on  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  public  school  system,  having 
been  appointed  chairman  of  this  important 
committee  by  President  Clarke  of  the  State 
Board   of  Education. 

With  all  honors  that  came  to  him,  both 
as  an  educator  and  as  a  citizen,  Dr.  Dailey 
was  always  democratic.  He  was  a  man 
among  men,  simple  and  unaffected  in  man- 
ner, a  gentleman  by  instinct,  courteous, 
kindly,  hearty. 

He  will  be  missed  in  educational  and 
civic  councils,  in  political  life  among  men 
of  affairs,  where  his  integrity  and  wisdom 
were  so  valuable  and  his  judgment  so  often 
in  demand,  but,  most  of  all,  he  will  be 
missed  as  a  friend,  for  not  only  in  his  home 
and  in  his  school,  but  under  whatever  con- 
ditions Dr.  Dailey  worked,  it  was  always 
in  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  an  abiding 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  hs  co- 
workers. 

A  devoted  son,  a  loving  husband  and 
father,  an  upright  citizen  and  a  true  friend, 
he  radiated  happiness,  and  his  personality 
has  made  a  distinct  impression  upon  the 
normal  school  of  which  he  was  president 
for  nineteen  long,  bright  years.  It  was  a 
part  of  his  philosophy  that  happiness  is 
essential  to  well  being  and  well  doing,  and 
he  directly  planned  for  the  pleasure,  as 
well  as  the  work,  of  his  teachers  and 
students. 

Morris  Elmer  Dailey  has  gone,  but  he 
lives  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  persons 
whom  he  has  helped  in  thousands  of  ways. 
He  has  fought  his  good  fight,  bravely,  hon- 
estly, forcefully,  joyfully,  and  left  behind 
him  a  clean  record  of  noble  deeds. 

Resolutions  adopted  by  State  Board  of 
Education,  July  10,  1919,  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California. 


had  their  place,  but  a  place  somewhat  apart 
from  actuality. 

At  present  all  that  is  changed ;  the  school 
and  teachers  have  become  direct  agents  or 
propagandists  of  our  form  of  government, 
or  rather  the  American  child  is  made  to 
realize  much  more  thoroughly  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  he  lives  and 
what  are  the  basic  reasons  for  continuing 
to  live  in  such  a  country  and  to  forward  its 
life    economically,    politically    and    socially. 

A  good  many  people  think  that  Ameri- 
canization means  only  the  teaching  of  for- 
eigners the  English  language  and  of  giving 
to  them  a  knowledge  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. That  is  one  side  of  Americaniza- 
tion, but  as  great  a  work  is  the  American- 
izing of  our  American  youth  of  American 
parents  who  generally  grow  up  with  very 
poor  ideas  of  what  the  United  States  really 
is.  This  Americanizing  of  Americans  is 
bound  in  ten  to  twenty  years  to  usher  in 
better  local,  state  and  national  government. 

There  is  one  fault  that  must  be  avoided, 
and  that  is  the  arousing  of  such  a  strong 
nationalistic  jingoism  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  cannot  correlate  them- 
selves sanely  with  the  peoples  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Germany  has  just  been  suf- 
fering from  such  nationalistic  jingoism. 
While  the  United  States  is  little  likely  to 
reach  such  madness,  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
tendency  in  that  direction  unless  judicious 
caution  is  used. 

Of  a  more  delicate  nature  is  the  Ameri- 
canization of  the  foreign  element  in  the 
United  States.  That  it  is  a  tremendous 
problem  even  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  need 
only  travel  through  the  large  and  small 
towns  and  in  the  large  number  of  Italians, 
Japanese,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Swedes,  Slo- 
vaks and  what-  not,  who  speak  their  own 
language,  read  their  own  newspapers,  and 
feel  and  breathe  in  the  spirit  of  the  mother 
country. 

The  English  language  is  to  be  made  the 
base  upon  which  Americanization  is  to  be 
built.  Teachers  feel  that  you  cannot  have 
real  American  citizens  unless  you  have 
men  and  women  who  can  read  and  write 
the  English  language.  They  feel  that  Am- 
erican ideals  only  can  be  taught  through 
the  rudiments  of  the  English  language.     A 


SELL  TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS? 

to  firms  wishing  to  secure  the  orders 
of  the  "School  Authorities"  of  Cali- 
fornia, no  easier,  surer,  more  econom- 
ical way  is  open  than  thru  the  col- 
umns of  "The  Western  Journal  of 
E  D  U  C  A  T  I  O  N,"  Hearst  Examiner 
Building,  Suite  819,  San  Francisco. 
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start  is  to  be  made  in  California  with  the 
classes  to  be  formed  under  the  part-time 
educational    act. 

That  Americanization  may  '  be  of  the 
spirit  and  that  we  can  have  loyal  American 
citizens  who  cannot  read  or  write  the  Eng- 
lish language,  is  a  fact  that  is  being  partly 
overlooked.  The  majority  of  teachers  in 
the  Americanization  classes  do  not  know 
the  language  of  the  students  they  teach, 
and  to  many.it  is  not  a  diplomatic  move  to 
suggest  that  American  principles  could  be 
mure  rapidly  taught  through  the  use  of  the 
student's  mother  tongue.  To  teach  Eng- 
lish is  perhaps  the  first  consideration,  but 
ii  is  a  question  if  through  that  medium  the 
average  mature  foreigner  could  get  a  clear 
comprehensive  view  of  our  institutions  and 
of  the  ideals  for  which  we  stand. 

The  question  of  Americanizing  the  ma- 
ture foreigner  and  the  children  of  that  same 
foreigner  are  two  distinctly  different  things. 
A  teacher  with  only  the  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  can  handle  the  child  be- 
cause he  is  growing  up  among  American 
youth;  but  it  seems  that  adult  foreigners 
would  become  better  American  citizens  if 
the  principles  of  our  government  were  first 
taught  in  the  mother  tongue  while  they  are 
Struggling  along  trying  to  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language. 
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The  Americanization  section  under  Miss 
llulda  Youngberg,  Oakland  School  Depart- 
ment, was  exceptionally  well  attended.  Mr. 
Norton  of  the  State  Board  of  Housing  and 
Immigration,  gave  a  very  clear  statement 
of  the  Americanization  problem. 


Mr.  F.  II.  Boren,  principal  of  the  Uni- 
versity High  School  of  Oakland,  was  elect- 
ed president  of  the  California  High  School 
Teachers'  Association  at  the  recent  asso- 
ciation meeting  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Berkeley.  Mr.  Phillip  M.  Fisher, 
the  retiring  president,  becomes  ex-officio 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Directors  of  the  association  for  the  term 
expiring  1919  were  elected  as  follows : 
Northern  section,  O.  H.  Close,  of  Fair 
Oaks  ;  bay  section,  Herbert  Lee,  of  Liver- 
more:  central  section,  H.  Rode,  of  Clovis  ; 
southern  section,  W.  A.  Pratt,  of  Coronado. 

L.  P.  Farris,  E.  Morris  Cox.  W.  O.  Smith 
ami  Dr.  W.  H.  Snyder  continue  as  direc- 
t  irs   for  the  term  ending  1920. 


The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia High  School  Teachers'  Association 
held  a  very  interesting  session  from  July  8 
tn  July  11  on  the  University  of  California 
campu>.  The  program  as  arranged  by  the 
president.  Phillip  M.  Fisher,  of  Oakland 
Technical  High  School,  was  full  of  interest. 


"Spring  and  Fall  Fashions  in  Education," 
by  Sila-  Colman,  head  of  the  department  of 
science.  Technical  High  School,  (  (akland, 
was  a  very  good  treatise  on  the  idiosyncra- 
cies  of  our  educational  system  in  which 
teachers  are  attempting  to  teach  everything. 
The  humorous  approval  of  the  audience 
clearly  showed  how  the  criticisms  were  ap- 
preciated. 


Principal  F.  II.  Boren,  of  the  University 
High  School,  Oakland,  in  his  talk  on  "The 
General  Attitude  of  the  Public  Toward 
Education  — Hov*     It    Has    Been    Affected 

by  the  World  War,"  was  optimistic  in  his 
thinking  that  the  schools  were  going  to  be 
more  practical  and  efficient  in  preparing 
the  child   for  real   work. 


"Democracy  in  Society  and  Politics,"  by 
Dr.  William  Milligan  Sloane,  Columbia 
University,  was  a  very  keen  analysis  of  the 
problems  confronting  tin-  teacher  in  trying 
to  teach  American  ideals. 


Air.  Ralph  W.  Everett  has  been  elected 
principal  of  the  Fairfield  High  School.  Mr. 
Everett  made  a  reputation  for  himself  at 
Weaverville  and  is  bound  to  make  a  suc- 
cess at  Fairfield. 


Mr.  A.  Wesley  Armitage,  principal  of 
Big  J'ine  High  School,  has  been  elected  to 
the  superintendency  of  the  Goldfield,  Ne- 
vada, schools. 


Mr.  Charles  Edgecomb,  district  superin- 
tendent of  Salinas  schools,  is  attending  the 
summer  session  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr.  T.  O.  Renfrow,  principal  of  Kings- 
burg  High  School,  is  registered  in  the  sum- 
mer session  at  Berkeley. 


The  High  School  at  Crockett,  under  the 
principalship  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Weslar,  is  put- 
ting in  a  course  in  cooking  under  the  di- 
rection of  Miss-  Olive  Newcomer.  The 
cooking  room  is  equipped  with  unit  kitch- 
ens and  everything  has  been  secured  for  a 
thoroughly  practical   course  in   cooking. 


MISCELLANEOUS    NOTES    ON 
METHOD  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

By  Dr.   H.  W.   Fairbanks 

Author  of  New  Topical  Geography  of  Eu- 
rope according  to  the  Prob- 
lem Method 

There  can  be  no  question  that  at  the 
present  time  there  is  a  great  range  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  school  geography  really  is 
and  a  general  criticism  of  methods  and  re- 
sults. We  cannot  attack  the  problem  of 
method  until  we  have  agreed  as  to  what 
we  shall  teach  in  .  geography.  Is  geogra- 
phy a  heterogenous  aggregate  of  facts  about 
the  world?  Does  it  include  everything 
which  cannot  be  conveniently  taught  else- 
where J.  Are  the  materials  of  the  subject 
to  be  memorized  and  repeated  as  a  parrot 
repeats  what  it  hears,  as  one  would  infer 
from  the  perusal  of  a  list  of  minimum  es- 
sentials? Should  there  be  an)'  serious  at- 
tempt to  lead  the  child  to  do  any  real 
thinking  for  himself? 

The  teaching,  of  geography  is  bound  to 
undergo  a  change.  Our  whole  conception 
"  of  the  subject  is  a  false  and  superficial  one. 
Those  who  still  cling  to  old  conceptions 
and  are  not  willing  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  a  revolution  is  coming  will 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  themselves 
out  in   the  cold. 

Geography  as  a  school  subject  has  been 
practically  a  failure.  Every  well-informed 
and  observing  teacher  will  admit  this.  And 
yet  to  put  one's  finger  on  the  trouble  is  a 
difficult  matter.  Xo  two  will  agree  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  or  the  remedy. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  a  remedy  does 
exist.  What  is  the  reason  for  such  diver- 
gent views  as  to  the  nature  of  geography? 
It  is  safe  to  say  for  one  thing  that  our  def- 
inition is  partly  to  blame.  The  statement 
that  "geography  is  a  description  of  the 
earth"  or  "a  study  of  the  earth  as  the  home 
of  man"  is  not  only  indefinite  in  its  signifi- 


cance, but  it  does  not  meet  at  all  the  new 
conception.  These  definitions  convey  no 
definite  idea  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  subject,  or  of  the  best  method  of  ap- 
proach. Until  we  get  rid  of  definitions  of 
this  kind,  geography  will  remain  the  scape 
goat  and  catchall  of  the  curriculum. 

What  does  memory  work  mean  when  ap^ 
plied  to  geography?  It  means  the  tempo- 
rary acquirement  of  a  certain  number  of 
facts  in  each  grade  which  are  held  to  be 
sufficient  to  pass  the  child  on  to  the  next, 
grade.  This  is  usually  considered  the  es 
sence  of  school  geography.  This  method 
assumes,  without  ever  trying  to  find  out, 
that  these  facts  are  understood  by  the  child 
and   that   a   reasonable   proportion   of   them 
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are  retained  in  the  memory  subject  to  call 
when  needed.  The  thoughtful  teacher  has, 
however,  long  recognized  that  these  facts 
are  not  retained.  In  fact,  anyone  who 
knows  anything  of  the  processes  of  the 
mind  is  aware  that,  except  in  rare  instances, 
unrelated  and  rarely  used  facts  are  bound 
to  fade'  from  the  memory.  On  the  contrary, 
the  ability  to  reason  out  relationships  in 
geography  when  once  acquired  is  never  for- 
gotten. It  is  within  call  always  and  under 
all  circumstances  when  the  individual  comes 
face  to  face  with  new  situations.  And  yet 
our  school  authorities  as  a  rule  shut  their 
eyes  to  these  obvious  facts,  content  to  let 
things  go  along  in  the  old-fashioned  way. 
Innovations  require  some  extra,  exertion. 

By  going  at  their  work  in  the  right  i-.-.an- 
ner,  children  can  obtain  a  real  understand- 
ing of  life  conditions  in  Europe  and.  with 
the  expenditure  of  far  less  energy  and  time 
than  by  the  old-memory  method.  Instead 
of  passing  by  their  environment  with  a  su- 
perficial study  they  would  give  it  prolonged 
and  careful  attention  ;  they  will  have  ac- 
quired a  foundation  for  the  intelligent  study 
of  foreign  lands.  California  children  do  not 
know  their  own  environment  and  state. 
How  can  they  understand  Europe  or  any 
other  foreign  country  which  they  have  not 
seen  ?  They  cannot  make  use  of  experi- 
ence of  any  sort  and  must  of  necessity 
memorize.  The  most  valuable  and  interest- 
ing study  in  the  curriculum  is  ordinarily 
disliked  and  becomes  a  lamentable   failure. 


ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM  PRO- 
CEEDINGS  OF   THE   STATE   BOARD 
OF   EDUCATION,   JULY    9,    1919 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in  regular 
quarterly  session  at  Santa  Barbara,  July  7  to  12, 
1919;  in  connection  with  this  meeting,  the  an- 
nual joint  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  with  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion was  held,  July  9  to   11,  1919. 

The  plans  of  the  new  Capitol  Building,  show- 
ing the  space  allotted  to  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation,  were  approved   by   the    Board. 

President  Clarke  addressed  the  meeting  in 
memory  of  Dr.  Morris  E.  Dailey,  the  late  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School,  who 
passed  away  July  5.  President  Clarke  appointed 
Superintendent  Wood  and  President  Hardy  as  a 
committee  to  send  a  telegram  of  condolence  to 
Dr.  Dailey's  family  and  also  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  formal  resolutions  in  behalf  of 
the  joint  board  in  memory  of  Dr.  Dailey. 

Mrs.  Ray  stated  that  the  members  of  the  Art 
Association  would  not  meet  in  Santa  Barbara 
during  the  week,  as  contemplated,  but  they  would 
meet  at  Yosemite  during  the  week  of  August  IS, 
when  the  superintendents  convened  there. 

The  subject  of  art  and  art  supervision  in  the 
normal   schools   was   then   discussed. 

President  Hardy  thought  that  if  they  could 
hold  conferences  of  teachers  of  a  given  subject 
like  art  where  they  could  have  a  demonstration 
of  the  school's  work  and  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  observe  from  exhibits  what  is  going  on 
in  this  State,  they  might  get  some  benefits  there- 
from. 

Dr.  Burke  suggested  that  a  meeting  of  teach- 
ers of  normal  schools  and  others,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  subject  of  art,  be  held  either  in  Oakland 
or  San  Francisco  and  that  Superintendent  Wood 
should  invite  persons  and  firms  to  make  exhibits 
of  works  of  art  and  that  Dr.  Snyder  be  appoint- 
ed a  committee  .to  bring  in  material  for  an  ex- 
hibit.    The   project   was   approved. 

President  Hardy  stated  that  the  matter  of  con- 
ferences of  normal  school  teachers  involves  a 
question  of  some  control  of  the  elementary  cur- 
riculum in  a  state-wide  way.  He  stated  that  the 
State  Board  of  Education  approves  the  high 
school  courses  and  asked  why  the  'county  boards 
of  education  should  not  submit  to  the  State 
Board  for  approval  as  to  at  least  minimum  stand- 
ards.    No  action  was  taken. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Boynton  came  before  the  Board  to 
speak  on  the  shortage  of  teachers  and  to  ask 
the  Board  to  reaccredit  the  normal  schools  five 
years  earlier  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  teach- 
ers.    No  action  was  taken. 

Dr.    McNaught    stated    that   we    are    facing   an 
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unfavorable  situation  in  texts  in  geography;  that  I 
we  may  not  be  able  to  have  texts  in  geography 
for  three  years  and  that  in  the  meantime  if  the 
geographies  are  not  satisfactory,  she  wished  the 
normal  schools  would  take  the  lead  in  preparing 
a  temporary  bulletin.  She  stated  that  a  good 
many  had  signified  their  willingness  to  write 
bulletins  that  would  tide  us  over  this  emergency, 
and  that  is  why  she  wished  a  conference  of 
teachers.  The  normal  school  presidents  prom- 
ised to   consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Morehouse,  Pacific  Coast  manager 
of  the  Macmillan  Company,  came  before  the 
Board  in  the  interest  of  the  textbook  publishers 
with  reference  to  the  high  school  textbook  law 
fixing  the  prices  of  high  school  texts  for  eight 
years.  On  account  of  increased  cost  of  manu- 
facture, they  suggested  that  they  be  allowed  to 
file  a  new  list  of  prices  to  become  effective  after 
July  1.  Superintendent  Wood  was  instructed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder  was  given  permission  to 
leave  the  State  to  attend  a  conference  of  voca- 
tional education  teachers  to  be  held  at  Salt  Lake 
City,    Utah,  during  August. 

Bulletin  14,  dealing  with  the  new  courses  for 
normal  schools,  was  amended  in  certain  respects; 
the  most  important  change  made  was  that  of 
postponing  the  introduction  of  the  three-year 
normal  school  course  so  that  it  will  not  apply 
to  students  entering  prior  to  July  1,  1921.  This 
change  was  deemed  necessary  because  of  a  pos- 
sible shortage  of  teachers,  as  evidenced  by  the 
present  enrollment  of  students  in  the  various 
normal    schools. 

Mrs.  Ray  mentioned  the  subject  of  speech  de- 
fects and  asked  whether  the  normal  schools  were 
paying    any    particular    attention    to    this.      This 
subject   was   ordered   added   to   the   memorandum 
of  agreement  for  legislation  in   1921. 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
"Resolved,    That  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and   the  presidents   of  the  State  Normal   Schools 
deem   it   advisable   in   the   interest   of  educational 
progress    that    departmental    conferences    among 
representatives    of    the    Board    of    Education    and 
the   normal   schools,    including   the    heads    of   de- 
partments of  the  various  school  subjects,  be  held- 
from  time  to  time,  said   conferences  to  be   called 
by   the   Commissioner  of   Elementary   Schools." 
The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
"Because    of    the    pressing    need    of    help    for 
teachers   in    the    subject    of   geography   owing   to 
changed   conditions   brought   about  by   the   world 
war;    be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Elemen- 
tary Schools  be  requested  to  call  a  departmental 
conference  on  the  teaching  of  geography  early  in 
the  school  year  of  1919-1920." 

Mrs.  Ra3'  was  requested  to  assist  the  Cabinet 
in  securing  an  office  for  the  use  of  the  Board 
in  the  bay  region  and  the  committee  was  given 
power  to  act. 

President  Clarke  announced  that  the  Board 
would  hold  a  special  meeting  about  November 
1  and  at  that  time  hold  the  hearings  on  arith- 
metics  and   make   the    adoption. 

The  bids  filed  with  the  Board  for  texts  in  his- 
tory  were   opened   and   are  as  follows: 

The  Century  Company — "A  History  of  the 
United  States  in  California,"  by  S.  E.  Forman. 

The  Macmillan  Company  —  "History  of  the 
American   People,"  by  Beard  and   Bagley. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Company — "Mace's  School 
History    of   the    United    States." 

Silver,  Burdett  &  Companv — "\  History  of 
the   United   States,"   by  William   B.   Guitteau. 

The  matter  of  the  texts  in  history  was  referred 
to  Commissioner  Olney  and  he  was  authorized 
to  take  charge  of  the  usual  investigation  by  critic 
readers  and  review  by  the  Cabinet. 

The  Board  approved  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Heth- 
erington,  supervisor  of  physical  education,  for 
the  setting  up  in  the  three  accredited  universities 
in  the  State  of  a  strong  professional  course  for 
the   training  of  teachers  of  physical   education. 

In  reference  to  physical  education,  Mr.  Wilson 
stated  that  the  service  men  are  a  superior  class 
of  men  and  that  he  would  like  them  to  have  spe- 
cial consideration;  that  they  have  had  experi- 
ence in  activities  and  if  possible  we  should  have 
the  advantage  of  their  experience.  Mr.  Hether- 
(Continued    on    page    14) 


Leare 
Foreign  Trade 

at  Night  School  under  direction  of  six  prac- 
tical foreign  trade  experts.  Requires  five 
months'  time.  Ask  for  bulletin  or  visit  this 
big  school  for  information.  Thirty  other 
business  courses  for  men  and  women.  Stu- 
dents under  17  not  admitted. 


—Finance 

—Organization 

—Management 

—Credits 

-Real  Estate 

—Insurance 

—Auditing 

—Stenographic 

—Typewriting 

—Dictaphone 

-Secretarial 

-Civil  Service 

-Telegraphy 

-Bookkeeping 

-Accounting 

-Banking 


—Foreign   Exchange 
—Cost  Accounting 
—Higher  Accounting 
—Foreign  Trade 
—Income  Tax 
—Business  Spanish 
-The  Findex 
—Comptometers 
—Business  Letters 
—Business  Law 
-Advertising 
-Salesmanship 
-English 
-Handwriting 
—Business 
-Arithmetic 


BUTLER  SCHOOL 
OF  COMMERCE 

New  Call  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


ilMIIHIHIlH.IIHlHlJBIH.IW.IHIMlB.Ti 

'Graining  jor  /Authorship 

HoW  to  Write,  What  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Dev'elop 
yourlitcrary  gifts.  Master  the 
art  of  self-expression.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
...  Writing,  etc.,   taught    person- 

Dl'.EsenWem      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching'. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
irticles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and   mother,  is   averaging   over   $75   a   week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
Tor  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

'j  Library.     We  also  publish  The 
:ially  valuable  for.  ils  fu 


Chauncy  M'Govern  heartily  recommends  this  school. 


Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries 

LUCILE    SMITH,    President 
OUR       SECRETARIAL       COURSE: 

The  Pre-requisite  of  an  Executive  Position 

600  Sutter  Street  San  Francisco 
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WHY   PARLIAMENTARY   LAW? 
By  Eliza  D.  Keith 

Parliamentary   Teacher   of  the   Grade 
Teachers'  Assi  iciation 

Frequently  one  bears  the  remark,  "I  don't 
need  parliamentary  law.  Just  common- 
sense  is  enough." 

Now,  what  is  commonsense,  and.  why  is 
it  superior  to  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
law?  In  the  conduct  of  Uie  business  of  an 
assembly,  in  the  orderly  progress  of  a  de- 
bale  over  a  proposed  measure — that  is,  in 
the  transaction  of  business,  in  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  in  the  triumph  of  the  will  of  the 
majority,  while  still  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority are  preserved  and  respected,  parlia- 
mentary law  may  be  acclaimed  as  common- 
sense  standardized  and  its  findings  reduced 
to  definite  rules  and  methods  of  procedure. 

To  work  in  figures  one  must  know  the 
fundamental  principles  of  numbers.  To  play 
any  game  one  must  not  only  know  the 
rules — he  must  follow  them,  be  guided  by 
them,  and  obey  them,  even  when  they  go 
counter  to  his  inclination  and  possibly  to 
his   interests. 

An  assembly  without  some  kind  of  par- 
liamentary procedure  soon  degenerates  into 
a  species  of  mob  expression.  At  least,  a 
meeting  in  which  parliamentary  rules  are 
disregarded  soon  becomes  a  series  of  wrest- 
ling encounters  with  "catch-as-catch-can" 
for  the  ruling  principle,  until  even  those 
who  know  parliamentary  law  and  who  wish 
to  act  in  accordance  with  its  established 
rules,  find  themselves  forced,  in  order  to 
survive  at  all,  to  become  as  anarchistic 
as  the  rest. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  working 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  is  neces- 
sary  in  these  days  of  clubs  and  associations, 
of  meetings  for  general  discussion  of  mat- 
ters of  interest,  and  be  it  remarked  in  pass- 
ing, that  no  better  drill  in  oral  English 
and  the  art  of  thinking  and  speaking  upon 
one's  feet  can  be  devised  for  grammar 
school  pupils  than  a  daily  drill  in  the  sim- 
pler notions  of  parliamentary  law. 

As  has  been  said  time  and  again,  the 
great  purpose  of  all  rules  and  forms  in 
parliamentary  law  is  to  subserve  the  will 
of  the  assembly  rather  than  to  restrain  it; 
to  facilitate  and  not  to  obstruct  the  ex- 
pression of  the  deliberate  sense  of  the 
meeting. 

Roughly  speaking,  parliamentary  law  may 
be  defined  as  determining  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  chairman  ;  the  rights'  and  du- 
ties of  the  members,  and  how  to  maintain 
and  to  exercise  these  rights  and  duties. 

The  chairman-  represents  the  choice  of 
the  assembly,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to 
respectful  attention  and  loyal  acquiescence 
in  his  rulings,  because,  should  any  member 
feel  dissatisfied,  he  at  once  can  appeal  to 
the  house  from  the  decision  of  the  chair. 

No  assembly  should  permit  any  member 
to  flout  the  authority  of  the  chair, 'nor  coun- 
tenance any  expression  of  discourtesy  or 
contempt,  because  flu  chair  stands  for  the 
mbly,  its  dignity,  its  authority;  hence 
lefy  a  chairman  is  to  take  the  high  road 
to  anarchy.  For,  as  has  already  been  said, 
any  member  feeling  himself  or  his  cause 
injured  by  any  ruling  of  the  chairman  may 
appeal  to  the  a  sembly,  and  there  obtain  a 
majority  voice  either  for  or  against  himself 
and  with  that  he  must  be  satisfied. 


Self-Abrogation  of  Rights 

It  may  be  claimed  that  it  is  the  right 
of  a  free-born  American  citizen  to  be  a 
knocker  or  an  agitator,  yet  by  associating 
himself  with  a  body  of  people,  all  agree- 
ing to  be  governed  by  certain  rules  and 
regulations,  known  as  "Constitution  and 
By-Laws,"  with  some  specified  book,  as 
"Roberts'  Rules  of  Order,"  as  the  authority 
on  parliamentary  procedure,  any  free-born 
American  citizen  thereby  voluntarily  sur- 
renders some  of  his  rights  to  free,  unlim- 
ited expression  of  his  private  opinion  in 
public  places,  and  must  be  bound  by  the 
rule  of  the  majority. 

Rights   and   Duties  of  the   Chairman 

The  chairman  or  president  should  preside 
at  all  meetings,  enforce  order  and  decide 
all  questions  of  procedure.  The  chairman 
should  state  all  motions,  whether  spoken 
or  written,  stand  when  speaking,  and  in 
referring  to  himself  should  say,  "The 
Chair,"  and  never  refer  to  himself  as  "I." 
The  chairman  should  be  courteous,  firm, 
good-natured,  impartial,  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate, never  allow  himself  to  feel  annoy- 
ed or  impatient,  not  to  show  personal  feel- 
ing or  resentment  when  his  rulings  are 
questioned  or  appeals  taken  from  his  de- 
cisions. 

When  a  motion  is  improperly  made,  the 
chair  should'  suggest  the  right  manner  of 
making  it.  The  chair  cannot  take  part  in 
the  debate,  except  by  vacating  the  chair 
and  calling  upon  the  vice-president  to  pre- 
side ;  or,  in  the  absence  or  non-existence 
of  a  vice-president,  the  chairman  must  ap- 
point some  one  to  take  the  chair  during  the 
time  that  the  chairman  wishes  to  speak 
from  the  floor. 

Silence  Is  Golden 

Above  all  things,  the  chairman  should 
not  talk  too  much.  By  allowing  himself 
to  be  drawn  into  lengthy  explanations,  or 
to  be  badgered  into  a  personal  defense, 
the  chairman  weakens  his  powers  as  a  pre- 
siding officer,  as  an  impartial  officer  sup- 
posed to  favor  neither  side  in  his  rulings. 
.The  moment  a  chairman  becomes  partisan 
in  his  rulings,  or  discloses  a  bias  in  his 
argument,  he  loses  in  influence  and  in  au- 
thority. 

Lieutenants  on  the  Floor 
Far  better  is  it  for  a  chairman  to  have 
capable  lieutenants  scattered  about  through 
the  assembly  who,  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment, will  rise  with  "Questions  of  Informa- 
tion," or  "Points  of  Order,"  and  so  bring 
out  the  proper  replies  in  the  regular  par- 
liamentary way,  than  to  have  the  chairman 
seemingly  to  plead  with  the  assembly  for 
justification  of  his  acts.  While  the  pre- 
siding officer  is  only  allowed  to  state  mat- 
ters of  fact  within  his  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  question  before  the  house,  as  chair- 
man he  may  state  what  will  be  the  result 
of  proposed  legislation.  The  chair  also  is 
to  decide  points  of  order,  and  on  appeals 
from  his  decision,  to  state  his  reasons  for 
said   decision. 

Members'  Rights  and  Duties 
Any  member  has  a  right  to  introduce,  by 
motion  or  by  resolution,  a  subject  for  con- 
sideration by  the  assembly,  provided  he  uses 
a  motion  or  resolution  in  correct  form,  and 
he  also  has  the  right  to  express  his  views 
on  the  subject  after  it  has  been  seconded 
and  stated  by  the  chair. 


The  mover  of  a  motion  is  the  first  enti- 
tled to  the  floor  after  the  chair  has  put  the 
motion ;  the  mover  is  the  first  member  en- 
titled to  speak  on  that  particular  question. 

Motions  must  be  made  and  seconded, 
and  stated  by  the  chair  before  they  are 
debated. 

No  remarks  by  way  of  explanation  or. 
argument  may  precede  the  motion  itself. 
To  begin  with  some  such  statement  as : 
"I  have  thought  that  we  should  take  some 
action  on  this  matter,  and  therefore  I 
move,"  is  a  violation  of  all  parliamentary 
rules,  and  should  at  once  be  ruled  out  of 
order,  and  may  cost  the  member  the  floor. 

The  mover  of  a  motion  is  first  entitled  to 
the  floor.  The  mover  is  also  entitled  to 
close  the  debate  after  every  member  choos- 
ing to  speak  has  spoken. 

No  member  can  speak,  more  than  once 
upon  a  question  before  the  house,  until 
every  member  desiring  the  floor  has  spoken. 
No  member  can  speak  more  than  twice 
upon  any  subject,  except  by  permission  of 
the  assembly. 

The    mover   may    vote   against   his    own 
motion,    but   he   cannot   speak    against   his    I 
own   motion. 

The   floor  must   be   obtained   before   any   | 
member  has  the  right  to  speak.     Only  the   I 
member   recognized   by  the   chair   has   the    j 
right  to  speak.     Recognition  by  the  chair 
is  the  only  right  a  member  has  to  the  floor, 
not  the  length  of  time  one  has  been  stand- 
ing.    Members  should  not  stand  while  an- 
other  is   speaking.     As   soon  as   the  chair 
recognizes  a  member,  all  the  other  members 
who  have  been  striving  for  recognition  must 
take  their  seats. 

The  chair  must  state  all  motions  before 
they  are  to  be  considered  as  being  before 
the  house  for  debate,  for  action,  for  vote, 
and  the  chair  must  rise  to  put  the  motion. 

Before  a  motion  has  been  stated  by  the 
chair,  that  motion  may  be  withdrawn  by 
the  mover  with  the  consent  of  the  second. 

After  a  motion  has  been  stated  by  the 
chair,  the  motion  belongs  to  the  assembly    I 
and  may  not  then  be  withdrawn   without 
consent  of  the  house. 

An  objection  to  the  withdrawal  of  a  mo- 
tion will  force  its  consideration  by  the 
house.  To  withdraw  a  motion  or  a  resolu- 
tion requires  unanimous  consent. 

Should  no  objection  be  voiced  as  to  the 
withdrawal  of  a  motion  or  of  a  resolution, 
the  chair  may  permit  the  withdrawal  as 
under  unanimous   consent. 

Debate  is  not  closed  by  the  chairman's 
rising  to  put  the  motion.  A  member  ma)' 
claim  the  floor  and  reopen  debate  until  the 
negative  is  put.  Until  the  negative  is  put, 
a  member  may  rise  and  begin  discussion 
of  the  question,  whether  he  was  present  or 
not  when  the  question  was  put. 

Even  after  the  vote  is  announced,  if  it 
be  found  that  a  member  had  risen  and  ad- 
dressed the  chair  before  the  negative  had 
been  put,  that  member  is  entitled  to  be 
heard,  the  same  as  if  the  vote  had  never 
been  taken. 

In  such  cases  the  question  is  in  the  same 
position  as  though  it  had  not  been  put,  and 
not  been  voted  upon. 

Upon  the  willing  observance  of  these 
rules  depends  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
any  meeting  or  deliberative  assembly. 
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Camp  Yosemite 

Where  you  should  stay  during  your  Vacation  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley, 

It  is   located   in  the  heart  of  the   Valley.     It  gives  perfect  service,  excellent 
food,    luxurious    and    comfortable    accommodations. 

Rates:     $3.50  and  $4.00  a  day;  $23.00    and   $26.50    a    week.      (These    rates 
are    fixed    by    the    U.    S.    Government.) 

This    Company   also   operates : 

GLACIER  POINT  HOTEL,  3200  feet   above   the   floor   of   the   Valley; 
SENTINEL  HOTEL— MERCED  LAKE  LODGE— TENAYA  LAKE  LODGE 

Daily   automobile   trips   to   the   BIG  TREES,  Hetch   Hetchy  and  all   points 
of  interest. 

Saddle  and  pack  animals. 

Complete  Outfits  Rented  to  Campers 
YOSEMITE    NATIONAL   PARK   COMPANY 


SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE:     53    POST   STREET 
OAKLAND    OFFICE:      1130    EROADWAY 


Kearny   3512 
Oakland   6609 


"The  Right  Man  in   the  Right 
Job  and  Trained  for  His  Place" 

That  is  the  motto  of  the   San   Francisco 
Y.    M.    C.    A.    Day    and    Night    Schools 
Four    separate    schools    are    continuously    in    session : 
1,    College    Preparatory    School ;    2,    School    of    Com- 
merce  and   Accounting;    3,   Technical   School,    and    4, 
Evening    Law    College     (granting    LL.     B.    degree). 
Thirty-seven     courses     are     embodied     in     these     four 
schools;     each    taught    by    a    well    trained    practical 
instructor     in     a     modern     club     building     with     latest 
equipment.      Individual    instruction. 
If   you   want   to    advance,    study   here. 
For    catalog    write 

R.  L.  JOHNS,  Educational  Secretary 
Y.   M.   C.   A.f   220   Golden   Gate   Ave.,    San   Francisco 


Are  You  Using 

Pacific  Histories  Stories 

In  Your  School? 


AJ\  EXPERT  OPINION  CONCERNING 

THE    KENDALL    READERS 

"From  the  standpoint  of  both  content  and  method  this  delightful  new 
series  of  readers  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  progressive  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  Although  making  careful  provision  for  the 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading,  the  authors  stress  thought-getting 
and  interest  rather  than  technique  and  drill.  In  choosing  the  content, 
they  were  guided  by  the  conviction  that  'the  child's  own  life  is  the  basis 
of  his  interests.'  Accordingly,  the  Primer  and  First  Reader  represent  an 
interesting  and  continuous  story — a  story  about  the  adventures  and  ac- 
tivities of  normal  boys  and  girls.  The  literature  of  the  series — rhymes, 
folklore,  fables,  etc. — is  so  skillfully  woven  into  the  narrative  that  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  experiences  of  the  children.  In  the  Second  Reader 
the  materials  center  about  the  activities  of  the  'Good  Times  Club' — a 
jolly  vacation  organization.  In  succeeding  volumes  the  content  is  or- 
ganized  through    judicious    grouping."  W.  A.  SMITH, 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

NOW  READY:  Teachers'    Manual    60c 

Primer    40c  Second   Reader   48c 

First   Reader   44c  Third   Reader    56c 

D.G.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  565  ^^Scai^ia 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Living 

Literature 

Series 

As  the  title  implies,  the  aim  of 
these  books  is  to  offer  in  attractive 
form  and  at  a  moderate  price,  some 
of  the  vital  literature  in  English, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
modern  and  contemporary.  The 
hackneyed  numbers  of  the  school 
list  will  be  avoided.  The  general 
editor  of  the  Series  is  Dr.  Richard 
Burton,  long  time  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  Member  of  The  Na- 
tional Institute,  and  known  as  lec- 
turer, teacher,  and  writer.  He 
will  himself  edit  as  one  of  the 
earliest  numbers,  Stevenson's  mas- 
j  terpiece,  "The  Strange  Case  of 
Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde."  Each 
book  will  have  an  introduction  by 
one  who  is  both  scholar  and  critic 
of  reputation.  As  an  earnest  of 
the  statement,  Prof.  Brander  Mat- 
thews will  introduce  a  volume  of 
the  selected  writings  of  Huxley; 
Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps  will 
edit  Sheridan's  brilliant  play,  "The 
Rivals,"  and  Prof.  A.  B.  Hart  of 
Harvard,  a  collection  of  the  letters 
and  addresses  of  Lincoln.  Dr.  Leon 
H.  Vincent  will  have  charge  of 
Dickens'  "Barnaby  Rudge,"  which 
has  not  hitherto  received  like  at- 
tention. 

The  notes  will  be  few  and  at- 
mospheric rather  than  petty  and 
pedantic.  The  aim  is  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  students  enjoyable 
examples  of  vital,  modern  litera- 
ture, the  reading  of  which  will 
make  for  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 


Place  your  order  now  for 
sample  copies. 


The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company 
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FORESTS    FOR    HOMES 


Vast   Possibilities   Here  for  Our  Returning 
Soldiers  and  Others 

( )nce  on  a  time,  as  a  mountain  man  was 
riding  through  a  California  National  forest 
he  came  upon  a  cabin  and  an  old  pros- 
pector. They  sat  on  a  rock  and  talked  a 
while. 

Said  the  prospector:  "This  cabin  which 
1  built  has  two  rooms  and  a  big  chimney; 
it  cost  some  labor  and  about  twenty  dol- 
lars in  cash.  1  have  free  fire  wood,  a 
ing,  grass  for  my  burro,  splendid  health, 
a  magnificent  outlook,  worlds  of  happi- 
ness. 1  prospect  around  just  a  little,  but 
1  don't  expect  to  find  much,  and  I  pay 
L'ncle  Sam  five  dollars  a  year  for  ground 
rent  on  this  bit  of  land.  I  am  a  good  ten- 
ant, too — have  put  out  a  few  fires  and  killed 
some  'varmints.'  " 

"How  do  you  get  your  grub?" 

"Well,  I'm  lucky.  Have  ten  dollars  a 
month  from  back  East.  That's  enough, 
with  a  little  shooting  and  fishing." 

"Why  can't  you  have  a  garden  below 
vour  spring,  forty  feet  square;  beans,  po- 
tatoes,  peas,   strawberries?" 

"Xever  gave  it  a  thought,  but  guess  I 
could    manage    that." 

This  transcribes  an  actual  conversation 
held  a  few  years  ago  in  a  forest,  and  out 
of  it  have  grown  the  following  sugges- 
tions: 

Thousands  of  people  who  have  just  a 
very  little  to  live  upon,  and  who  are  get- 
ting old  and  feeble,  might  well  consider 
the  possibilities  in  every  one  of  our  Na- 
tional forests  for  making  a  very  small  and 
and  very  inexpensive  but  very  comfortable 
and  happy  home.  By  leaving  out  the  non- 
essentials they  might  find  health,  freedom, 
outdoor  life,  and  no  end  of  other  compen- 
sation for  the  giving  up  of  city  or  village 
life. 

"But,"  you  reply,  "we  do  not  know  how; 
we  never  camped  out  and  roughed  it.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  returning  soldiers  and 
their  families  might  make  a  success  of  all 
this,  but  it  sort  of  scares  us." 

Xow  let  us  see  what  the  National  for- 
ests have  already  done  for  homeseekers. 
Here  in  California  on  17  forests  about  0000 
people  have  been  permitted  and  encouraged 
to  enter  some  350,000  acres  of  land  as 
homesteads.  They  are  trying  to  improve 
and  make  a  living  on  these  tracts.  Further, 
by  means  of  summer  camps  and  temporary 
homes,  hundreds  of  persons  have  found 
rest,   health  and   happiness. 

Xow  all  this,  fine  and  useful  as  it  is, 
onlj  points  the  way  towards  the  small,  in- 
expensive, all-the-year  forest  homes  wdiich 
can  be  made  t.  <  do  something  really  great 
'-  develop  the  California  mountains. 

Returning  to  the  old  prospector's  way 
1  i    '  put    it  i    "keeping  out   of  jail, 

poorhouse  and  a  town."  given  a  trickle  of 
water,  live  square  rods  of  land,  some  trees, 
access  to  a  trail  or  road,  given  a  thousand 
or  more  such  selected  spots,  given  also  the 
careful  supervision  and  advice  of  some 
practical  forest  officers,  could  not  a  thou- 
sand   returned    soldiers    and    their    families 


and  other  persons  of  very  small  income  be 
helped  and  educated  into  this  broad,  free, 
healthy  mountain  life?  We  think  they 
could. 

The  forests  have  such  odd  nooks  and  bits 
of  home  centers  for  the  right  sort  of  peo- 
ple; they  have  all  the  machinery  to  develop 
such  bits  if  and  when  the  demand  comes 
along.  But  those  who  desire  such  homes 
must  forever  put  away  the  notion  that  any 
income  can  be  derived  from  them  other 
than  in  some  cases  a  small  crop  of  a  very 
small  garden.  They  must  be  thought  of 
as  just  cabin-homes.  But  would  not  that 
mean  much  to  people  wdio  have  never  be- 
fore owned  their  own  homes? 

Just  now  the  place  for  Californians  to 
take  hold  is  to  encourage  the  cabin-dwell- 
ers in  the  forests — and  it's  pretty  good  to 
be  a  renter  from  our  Uncle  Sam. 

C.  H.  SHINN. 


KNOWLEDGE    AND    MORALS 

In  a  thought-inspiring  address  before  the 
Women's  Civic  Center  of  this  city  Guy  V. 
Whale)-,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  de- 
clared that  "The  school  that  simply  imparts 
knowledge' fails  absolutely.  When  it  just 
develops  skill  it  fails,  and  when  it  only 
cultivates  taste  it  fails." 

Socrates,  who  was  also  a  philosopher 
of  some  standing  in  the  intellectual  environ- 
ment of  his  age,  said  that  there  was  only 
one  good — namely,  knowledge ;  and  only 
one  evil — namely,  ig'norance.  Francis 
Bacon,  another  philosopher,  "wisest,  bright- 
est, meanest  of  mankind,"  said  that  knowl- 
edge is  power,  quoting  the  Latin  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  "Nam  et  ipsa  scientia 
potestas  est" — a  wise  man  is  strong;  yea, 
a  man  of  knowledge  increaseth  strength. 
Pessimistic  Job  wanted  to  know  "Who  is 
this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  with- 
out knowledge?"  And  another  ancient 
cynic,  Ecclesiastes  so-called,  declared  with 
more  dogmatism  than  judgement,  "He  that 
increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow ;" 
which,  seemingly,  corroborates  the  infer- 
ences of  Professor  Whaley.  According  to 
the  legend  of  Genesis,  if  the  primal  pair  had 
not  plucked  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  there  wouldn't  have  been 
so  much  evil  in  the  world.  Poet  Davenant 
in    the   seventeenth   century   rimed   it   thus : 

Since    knowdedge   is    but    sorrow's    spy, 

It  is  not  safe  to  know. 
And  Poet  Gray  in  the  seventeenth  century 
dolefully   sang-,   "Where   ignorance   is    bliss 
'tis    folly    to    be    wise." 

The  evidence  is  conflicting  and  somewhat 
confusing ;  but  Professor  Whaley  escapes 
the  dilemma  through  the  apothegm  that 
"You  can't  legislate  character  into  schools," 
and  that  "All  things  in  the  school  curri- 
culum should  tend  to  influence  pupils  to  be 
morally  better;  thev  must  point  to  clean 
citizenship." 

Morality,  therefore,  is  better  than  knowl- 
edge, but  morality  can  come  only  through 
knowledge,  and  so  ends  the  catechism  in  a 
paradox  that  has  puzzled  the  sages  from 
time  immemorial — wdiether  it's  betetr  to  be 
merry  and  wise  than  to  be  honest  and  true. 
—  From    Editorial   in  San   Diego  Union. 


CHAFFEY  UNION  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  Chaffey  Union  High  School  at  On- J 
tario,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal, 
Mr.  Merton  E.  Hill,  is  doing  more  in  agri- 
culture and  Smith-Hughes  co.urses  than  any 
other  high  school  in  the  State.  The  project 
is  Mr.  Hill's  hobby  and  it  works. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Booth  is  head  of  the  ag- 
ricultural department.  At  present  he  has 
two  large  orange  groves  under  his  charge 
in  which  students  are  carrying  on  plot  ex- 
periments, some  of  which  are  very  success- 
ful. The  ranchers  of  Upland  and  Ontario 
agree  that  they  get  more  value  out  of  the 
Chaffey  Union  work  than  they  do  out  of 
the  State  horticultural  work  at  Riverside. 

Besides  the  two  citrus  groves,  a  new 
project  of  twenty  acres  has  just  been  se- 
cured for  the  study  of  animal  husbandry 
and  dairying.  Alfalfa  and  a  small  herd 
are  to  be  run. 

The  raising  of  chickens  as  a  co-industry 
of  citri-cultttre  is  taught  at  the  school. 
Two  hens  will  permit  enough  nitrogen  for 
an  orange  or  lemon  tree.  The  supply  of 
ferlilizer  will  pay  for  the  up-keep  of  the 
two  hens.     The  eggs  are  all  clear  profit. 

The  project  as  developed  at  Chaffey  Un- 
ion is  that  of  a  student  at  home  or  on 
rented  land  attempting  to  raise  an  agricul- 
tural crop  at  a  profit  under  the  supervision 
of  the  school  department. 

A  resume  of  the  Smith-Hughes  plan  is 
similar  to  the  following  program : 

Those  students  who  are  actually  doing 
project  work  at  home  on  a  commercial  ba- 
sis for  themselves  can  elect  courses  in  the 
high  school  as  follows : 

First  Year — Rural  English,  farm  science, 
farm  mathematics,  farm  mechanics,  project 
farming-. 

Second  Year — Rural  English,  horticul- 
ture, farm  mechanics,  to  include  shop  work; 
project  farming. 

Third    Year  —  English,    to    include    our 
course  in  commercial  English ;    farm  math- 
,  ematics,  to  include  intermediate  algebra  and 
trigonometry ;     animal    husbandry ;     chem- 
istry ;    project  farming. 

Fourth  Year — English,  to  include  our 
course  in  American  literature ;  farm  math- 
ematics, to  include  advanced  algebra  and 
surveying ;  soils ;  citizenship  course,  in- 
cluding civics,  sociology  and  economics ; 
project  farming. 

Project  farming  is  intended  primarily  for 
the  young'  people  who  are  engaged  in  farm 
work.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  each 
of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  course 
should  have  a  piece  of  land  where  he  can 
carry  on  the  raising  of  crops.  The  choice 
of  what  crops  shall  be  raised  is  left  to  the 
student  himself;  if  he  desires  to  use  a  com- 
bination such  as  corn  and  pigs,  or  alfalfa 
and  dairy  cows,  or  any  other  combination 
which  appeals  to  his  judgment,  he  is  abso- 
lutely free  to  do  so.  The  work  which  he 
is  carrying  on,  however,  is  an  integral  part 
of  his  school  work  and  he  gets  credit  for  it 
on  the  records  of  the  school.  In  fact,  he 
cannot  get  credit  for  any  of  his  work  until 
he  has  completed  a  certain  amount  of  time 
in  this  work  of  actual  farming.  During 
the  year  just  closed  many  different  types  of 
agricultural  enterprise  were  carried  through 
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by  Chaffey  students.  Several  have  raised 
potatoes  ;  others  have  had  charge  of  citrus 
groves ;  still  others  have  engaged  in  sweet- 
potato  and  tomato  growing;  another  stu- 
dent has  had  charge  of  a  nursery  business 
which  will  soon  occupy  all  of  his  time  and 
attention. 

In  addition  to  emphasis  laid  upon  agri- 
culture, we  have  the  music  department  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  S.  Earle  Blakeslee, 
giving  many  and  varied  courses  in  singing, 
composition  and  instruction  on  piano,  vio- 
lin and  any  band  instrument  desired.  The 
rudiments  of  music  are  to  be  taught  in  the 
grammar  schools,  according  to  the  present 
plan,  in  order  that  the  simple  groundwork 
will  not  be  taken  up  in  high  school.  A 
very  large  number  of  the  student  body  is 
interested  in  music. 

The  Chaffey  Union  Library,  with  its  $80,- 
000  endowment  and  present  list  of  some 
13,000  volumes,  is  surpassed  by  no  high 
school  in  the  State.  Mr.  Wilbur  A.  Fiske, 
the  librarian,  has  accumulated  a  very  fine 
collection  of  books  for  both  high  school  and 
junior   college   reference   work. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Hill  has  built  up  a 
school  that  fits  in  with  the  particular  needs 
of  the  community,  and  Upland  and  Ontario 
appreciate  the  work. 


BOOKS   IN    BRIEF 


A  NEW  SPANISH  BOOK  FOR  RAPID 
ORAL  PRACTICE 

Spanish  Verbs  is  the  title  of  a  very  brief 
but  remarkably  clear  and  comprehensive 
exposition  of  -Spanish  verb  forms  and  ordi- 
nary sentence  building,  by  Margaret  Caro- 
line Dowling,  head  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Department  of  the  Mission  High 
School. 

The  book  contains  in  concise  form  for 
study  and  rapid  oral  practice  just  the  ma- 
terial that  the  high  school  class  and  the 
summer  session  student  most  need ;  and 
it  has  invaluable  reference  tables  and  type 
sentences  that  will  appeal  strongly  to  the 
young  college  student  as  aids  in  reading, 
speaking  and   composition. 

Potter  Brothers'  Company,  565  Market 
street,  San  Francisco.     Price,  40  cents. 


By    Dorothy    Hoskins 


The    Long    Years    Ago     Stories.       By     Alice    Ross     Culver. 
..Henry    Altemus    Company.      Price    50    cents. 

An  attractive  book  for  little  folks,  in  which  the  adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Owl,  The  Beaver  Boy,  Miss  Fix-It  Fairy, 
King  Lion,  and  other  interesting  animals  and  fairy-persons 
are  vividly  and  pleasantly  related.  One  is  gratefully  aware 
of  a  refreshing  absence  of  the  "children,  you  must  learn 
to  love  all  the  pretty  animals"  atmosphere  that  so  often 
permeates  a  children's  animal  book.  The  stories  stand  on 
their    own   merits. 


Jackanapes   and    Other   Stories.      By  Juliana   Horatia    Ewing. 
Edited   by   Sara   Cone   Bryant.      Ginn   &   Co. 

The  charm  of  the  old,  simple,  kindly  child-stories ;  now 
largely  replaced  by  fairy-tales  on  the  one  hand,  or  rather 
sophisticated  "young  people's  stories"  on  the  other,  is 
found  to  the  full  in  Mrs.  Ewing's  immortal  "Jackanapes." 
Unburdened  by  any  "moral"  the  brief  little  classic  takes 
its  place  beside  "Cranford"  in  its  simplicity,  its  sympathy, 
and    its    old-world    dignity. 


The    Story    of   the    Forest.      By    J.    Gordon    Dorrance.      The 
American    Book    Company. 

In  these  reconstruction  days,  when  reclamation  projects 
that  would  give  the  returning  soldier  a  real  man-wise  job 
in  the  forests,  deserts,  swamps  and  arid  lands  of  his  coun- 
try are  advocated  on  every  hand,  this  little  manual  of  for- 
estry is  of  particular  significance.  Treating  "The  Forests 
of  America,"  "The  Tree  and  How  it  Lives,"  "The  Tree 
and  How  it  Dies."  "By-Products  of  the  Forest,"  with  a 
simplicity  which  will  appeal  to  the  schoolboy  or  girl,  this 
little   book   is   of   interest   and   of   value   to   the   adult. 


First    Course    in    Algebra.       By    Walter    Burton     Ford    and 
Charles   Ammerman.     The    MacMillan    Co.      Price    $1.20. 

A  text  that  follows  an  unusually  logical  and  consecutive 
development  of  algebra,  and  that  is  excellently  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  many  students  who  will  go  into  technical 
pursuits  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  high  school.  A  num- 
ber of  very  helpful  tables,  especially  one  of  powers  and 
roots,  is  a  unique  and  valuable  feature.  As  Volume  I  of 
a  two-volume  treatment  of  high  school  algebra,  this  book 
is  abfe  to  give  an  unusual  amount  of  time  to  the  introduc- 
tory chapters  and  to  the  always  difficult  transition,  for  the 
beginner,    from    arithmetic   to    algebra. 


Do   You  Know  That — 

One  hundred  courses  are  offered  in  Oak- 
land's evening  schools? 

Six    thousand    persons    were    enrolled    in 
these  courses  last  semester? 

Forty-one   schools   in   Oakland   have   par- 
ent-teacher associations? 
Ten   playgrounds   in    Oakland   are   open    to 
the  public  twelve  months  in  the  year? 


HAVE 


Uaalihw    ClrAnff      Oculists    and    Physicians 
neailliyidirOngj    usedMurineEye  Remedy 

BA4ii4ifnl  Cuae  many  years  before  it  was 
eaUTITUI  CyeS  offered  as  n  Domestic  Bye 
I  Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
1  Guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Keliei'  for  Eyes  that  Need 
Care  Try  it  iu  your  Kyes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggists-accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  oi  the  kye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    III. 


Nine  hundred  permits  are  issued  annually 
to  adults  for  use  of  these  grounds? 

Three  demonstration  cottages  have  been 
built  in  Oakland? 

Eight  new  high  and  eight  elementary 
schools  are  needed  to  carry  forward  the 
work  of  the   Oakland  public   schools? 

— From   Our  Public   School. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  FROM  THE  DEAN  OF 
BOOK  REVIEWS 

Monday,    May    5th,    1919. 
Dear    Mrs.    Mighels : 

"Literary  California"  is  a  great  book,  and  the  remark- 
able thing  about  it  is  that,  though  you  quote  from  many 
California  writers  of  genius,  the  best  things  in  the  book 
are  from  your  own  pen.  Your  introduction  is  a  noble 
piece  of  work,  and  the  many  bits  of  unwritten  history 
which  you  have  scattered  through  the  volume  give  it  a 
quality  which  should  appeal  to  those  who  lived  in  pioneer 
days  in  California  and  to  their  children's  children.  Really 
it  seems  to  me  you  have  been  so  possessed  by  the  spirit 
of  this  book  that  you  have  never  given  a  thought  to  the 
literary  form  in  which  you  cast  your  many  articles.  And 
the  result  is  that  they  have  the  force,  the  beauty  and  the 
impressiveness  of  anything  which  comes  straight  from  the 
heart.  I  wish  I  could  have  been  at  my  old  desk  to  write 
a  review  of  your  book  when  it  appeared.  My  hand  must 
have  lost  its  cunning  if  I  could  not  have  made  hundreds 
of   people   want   to   read   your   book. 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  generous  notices  of  my  liter- 
ary work.  I  wish  I  could  really  believe  that  all  you  say 
is   true. 

For  two  years  I  have  kept  up  correspondence  with* no 
one  to  tell  me  the  news  of  San  Francisco,  so  that  I  knew 
nothing  of  the  death  of  Mr.  White  or  Mr.  Eldredge.  Mr. 
White  looked  frail,  but  the  news  of  his  death  came  as  a 
shock  to  me.  He  had  endeared  himself  to  me  by  associa- 
tion in  the  society,  and  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
lovable  men  I  ever  met.  Mr.  Eldredge  seemed  sturdy,  and 
he   certainly   should   have  had   many   more   years   of  life. 

I  have  been  planning  a  book  of  suggestions  in  regard 
to  correct  living,  in  which  I  will  give  my  scheme  of  diet, 
exercise  and  mental  and  physical  recreation  which  has  en- 
abled me  to  work  at  night  for  thirty-five  years  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  day  from  illness.  How  does  this  strike 
you  for  a  book,  and  do  you  think  it  would  appeal  to  the 
great     reading     public? 

With    best    wishes,         Sincerely    yours, 

GEORGE    HAMLIN    FITCH. 
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SCHOOL  GARDENS  IN  THE  EAST 
Mary  A.  Van  Dyke 

Oxford  School,  Berkeley 

November,  1918. 

Since  the  Berkeley  Grade  Teachers'  Or- 
ganization has  asked  me  to  report  on  some- 
thing of  interest  '  found  last  year  in  the 
East,  it  occurs  to  me  that  a  few  observa- 
tion.- on  eastern  school  gardens,  as  I  saw 
them,  mav  he  of  interest  to  the  public  here 
in  the  West.  I  believe  that  here  we  are 
giving  the  attention  to  this  subject 
that  we  should.  It  may  be  printed  in  the 
course  of  study,  but  if  there  is  no  one  in 
authority  to  see  that  this  subject  is  carried 
out,   where  is  the  value? 

in  Ithaca,  X.  Y.,  the  garden  work  was 
in  charge  of  the  boys'  physical  director, 
who  planned  with  the  advice  of  some  Cor- 
nell University  agricultural  specialists.  He 
located  one  union  garden  block  in  the 
poorer  part  of  town,  and  children  from 
several  schools  came  to  it  for  instruction. 
Another  garden,  located  in  a  better  neigh- 
borhood, had  been  ruined  by  a  spring 
freshet.  When  I  saw  them,  both  were  cov- 
ered under  three  feet  of  snow,  but  the 
instructor  assured  me  that,  though  in  the 
experimental  stage,  they  had  been  instru- 
mental in  starting  a  large  number  of  home 
gardens. 

It  was  mid-winter  the  short  month  I  was 
in  Boston,  hence  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
public  school  gardens.  I  heard  much  about 
t lie  work  among  private  schools  for  girls, 
like  W'ellesley,  where  they  were  enthusias- 
tically planning  to  plant  staple  crops,  such 
as  beans  and  potatoes,  on  several  acres, 
and  thus  materially  increase  the  food  sup- 
ply. Space  does  not  permit  me  to  record 
some  of  the  amusing  plans  of  girls  in  the 
more  wealthy  schools,  but  on  the  whole 
they  had  done  good  work  and  were  willing 
to  learn,   and  make  the  effort  again. 

In  Xew  York  City,  the  Bronx  school  was 
suggested  as  one  where  gardening  could 
be  seen  at  its  best.  Arriving  there  I 
found  a  tanned  and  muscular  man  with 
thirty  children,  changing  a  lot  that  had 
been  a  dumping  ground,  into  a  school  gar- 
den. Tli is  man  had  formerly  been  a  gar- 
dener in  the  Bronx  park,  but  was  now  em- 
ployed as  teacher  of  gardening.  He  had 
a  green-house  full  of  flowers,  and  hot- 
beds outside  full  of  vegetable  plants  ready 
for  transplanting.  However,  the  best  work 
that  he  had  accomplished  was  not  at  the 
school,  as  I  have  come  to  believe,  but  in 
the  backyards  at  home,  as  I  saw  them 
from  the  elevated  train  for  blocks  and 
blocks  before  I  reached  the  school.  It  was 
an  Italian  section,  and  that  garden  teacher 
was  helping  to  make  the  sort  of  citizen  our 
country  needs. 

In  another  section,  near  the  De  Witt 
Clinton  High  School,  was  a  grammar 
school  where  the  gardening  was  in  charge 
of  a  woman  teacher.  It  was  not  a  fit  day 
for  outside  work,  so  she  gave  a  talk  in  the 
room  on  how  to  spade  properly,  and  the 
physical  benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
Mere  was  an  excellent  example  of  cor- 
relation between  physical  culture  and  gar- 
dening. 

The  boys  of  the  high  school  did  their 
gardening  by  hiring  out  to  the  farmers 
who  needed  them  durng  vacation.  The 
charity  organizations  of  New  Y'ork  City 
have  done  good  work  among  the-  very  poor 
by    taking    them    into    the    suburbs    where 


sunshine  and  fresh  air,  as  well  as  larger 
lots  to  cultivate,  could  be  obtained. 

In  Philadelphia  and  Germantown  I  saw 
excellent  gardens.  The  one  at  Pastorias 
school,  Germantown,  was  a  model  of  order 
and  neatness.  It  was  directed  by  a  trained 
woman  who  was  employed  only  for  the 
months  when  gardening  required  attention. 
A  few  miles  of  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
Ambler  horticultural  school  for  women. 
For  ten  years  this  has  been  a  school  of 
excellent  standing,  where  women  could 
take  up  such  things  as  floriculture,  bee- 
culture  or  poultry  raising.  Since  the  war 
they  have  made  a  specialty  of  short  courses 
to  train  leaders  of  agricultural  units  for 
the  Woman's  Land  Army,  or  for  school 
garden  teachers.  I  went  out  on  visitors' 
day  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Army,  who  was  herself  taking  a 
course.  Everywhere  wholesome,  patriotic 
women,  sensibly  dressed,  were  going  about 
their  farm  duties.  I  was  especially  inter- 
ested in  the  domestic  science  laboratory 
where  the  teacher  showed  me  the  process 
whereby  surplus  potatoes  can  be  changed 
into  flour.  We  were  to  have  had '  a  talk 
from  a  noted  domestic  science  woman  on 
what  women  can  do  by  way  of  food  con- 
servation, but  instead,  a  nice  fat  man,  who 
confessed  he  had  nothing  to  say,  made  a 
rambling  talk,  and  plead  almost  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  the  women  and  children 
help  the  men  with  gardens.  Of  course, 
after  such  a  pathetic  appeal,  the  young 
ladies  went  cheerfully  to  a  nearby  school 
and  started  several  hundred  children  with 
individual  gardens  of  lettuce,  radishes  and 
other  vegetables,  every  row  of  which  was 
■  carefully  sprinkled  with  artificial  fertilizer, 
while  the  principal  of  the  school  stood  by 
looking  on.  One  young  woman  expressed 
a  sentiment  which  I  repeat  because  it 
seemed  so  apropos :  "O  man,  with  the 
lily-white  hands  and  the  sallow  cheek,  why 
don't  you  take  the  shovel  and  the  hoe 
and  wrest  from  Mother  Earth  some  red  cor- 
puscles and  iron  for  your  blood?" 

We  learn  by  experience,  even  by  mis- 
takes, and  during  these  war  days  we  have 
tried  to  do  our  bit  in  the  way  conditions 
have  seemed  to  demand.  Circumstances 
change  rapidly  so  that  what  we  do  in  the 
last  days  of  the  old  year  we  may  not  do 
in  the  new  year,  but  this  fact  will  remain 
that  physical  health  and  intellectual  poise 
and  balance  will  always  require  a  due  pro- 
portion of  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The 
form  it  may  take  in  the  present  crisis  may 
not  be  needful  two  years  hence,  but  the 
wise  and  just  will  always  have  respect  for 
the  tillers  of  the  soil  and  an  interest  in 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  brought  forth  by  the 
intelligent  hand  of  man. 

fflMy  experience  at  Ambler  prepared  me 
for  what  a  representative  of  the  Woman's 
Council  of  National  Defense  told  me  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  said  that  Con- 
gressmen had  advised  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  to  go  slowly,  for  Congress  is  con- 
sidering laws  whereby  all  unemployed  men 
of  the  large  cities  will  be  put  first  on  the 
land.  Only  the  other  day  I  read  an  inter- 
esting article  showing  how  at  Camp  Dix 
the  men  who  were  unfit  for  military  life 
were  made  fit  by  a  few  months'  work  on 
the  camp  farm,  growing  vegetables  for  the 
men  in  camp.  Such  a  war  garden  serves 
more  than  one  valuable  cause.  So  every 
home    garden,   under   a   competent    and    in- 


spiring teacher,  can  serve  many  needs  and 
purposes,  and  be  an  all-round  factor  in  edu- 
cation. 


CALIFORNIA   FOREST    HOMES 

What  They  Offer  to  Those  Who  Love  the 

"Simple  Life" 

Back  in  1870,  the- San  Francisco  Bulletin  - 
published  a  synopsis  of  a  study  of  Califor- 
nian  resources,  drawn  from  such  writers 
as  the  late  John  Hittell,  who  was  a  regular 
gormandizer  of  facts  and  a  born  statistic- 
ian. Well,  the  conclusions  were  that  this 
imperial  State,  which  has  always  aroused 
the  love  and  admiration  of  thoughtful  men, 
ever  since  the  old  explorers,  botanists  and 
first  Spanish  pioneers  knew  it,  would,  and 
some  day  will,  easily  support  a  population 
of  more  than  fifty  million  people ! 

The  statement  is  better  understood  in 
these  days  of  large  and  yet  wholly  practi- 
cable projects  for  reclamation  and  irriga- 
tion. Moreover,  it  applies  with  especial 
force  to  our  foothill  and  higher  mountain 
^regions,  all  of  which  need  an  intensive  wa- 
ter and  soil  survey  from  a  new  point  of 
view. 

Heretofore  the  natural  question  asked 
about  a  bit  of  California  gulch  or  hillside 
has  been,  "Can  a  fellow  make  a  living 
there?"  Immediately  the  whole  matter  cen- 
ters on  soil,  water,  crops,  markets,  etc.;  but 
within  the  past  five  years,  as  people  havt 
been  taking  up  bits  of  land  in  the  National 
Forests,  a  very  suggestive  thing  has  been 
observed  by  those  who  are  most  closely 
connected  with  this  work — the  home  idea 
has  grown  ;  the  idea  of  making  one's  entire 
living  from  the  soil  has  often  dropped  clear 
out  of  sight.  Many  persons  now  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  main  things  you  get  from 
such  regions  as  the  great  California  Sierras 
are  health,  happiness,  freedom,  inspiration, 
and,  in  brief,  the  chance  to  be  yourself. 

The  surveyed  areas  open  for  entry  are 
now  gone,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many  of 
them  will  never  become  "real  and  profit- 
producing  mountain  farms" ;  they  will  be 
homes,  and  more  will  be  spent  on  them 
than  any  amount  of  skill  and  energy  can 
take  out  again.  Nor  is  this  a  mournful 
statement — ti  is  full  of  hope,  for  it  points 
the  way  to  the  next  development  which  is 
likely  to  come  right  along  as  California 
grows. 

Let  us  look  at  "the  drift  of  events": 
There  will  be  more  small,  fixed  incomes 
from  bonds,  war  stamps,  etc.,  and  much 
more  of  the  "saving  habit."  Result,  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  have  something 
to  live  on  when  old.  There  will  also  be 
much  more  done  in  the  way  of  providing 
pensions  for  worn-out  employees.  There 
will  be  our  returned  soldiers  and  many 
from  other  nations. 

A  "home  in  the  mountains"  does  not 
mean  much  outlay  if  one  knows  how,  or  is 
shown  how  in  the  right  way.  It  has  been 
summed  up  in  this  way :  "A  cabin,  a  small 
garden,  a  little  water  from  a  spring,  a 
chimney  with  lots  of  firewood,  broad  out- 
looks, plenty  to  read,  kind  neighbors  and  j 
friends."  The  "simple  life,"  you  say.  Yes, 
precisely  that,  and  one  which  appeals  with 
great  force  to  many  people. 

Now,  since  no  one  "can  longer  find  large 
acreage  to  enter  in  the  National  Forests, 
home  -  loving,  mountain  -  loving  people  of 
small  but  secure  means  will,  we  think,  turn 
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to  the  leasing  system  now  in  force  on  the 
National  Forests,  and  will  find  that  it  ex- 
actly "fills  the  bill."  Wise  leadership  and 
very  practical  estimates  of  what  such  home 
making  will  cost  are  the  first  requirements. 
But  if  demands  increase  for  this  kind  of  lo- 
cation, you  may  be  sure  that  the  Forest 
officers  can  and  will  be  fully  competent  to 
meet  them.  CHARLES  H.  SHINN. 


THE  TEACHER  TODAY 
By  R.  E.  Pollich 

It  is  an  evident  fact  that  today  more 
than  ever  before  the  teacher  has  the  center 
of  the  public  stage.  The  teacher  is  being- 
recognized  as  a  most  important  member  of 
society — one  whose  work  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  general  welfare.  She  is  be- 
ing' so  looked  upon  not  only  by  members 
of  the  profession,  but  by  men  and  women 
of  every  walk  of  life — the  real  components 
of  human  society. 

Of  course,  we  teachers  have  always  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  the  most  im- 
portant members  of  this  social  scheme  of 
ours.  For  many  reasons  we  have  been 
sure  of  it ;  our  normal  school  professors 
impressed  us  with  our  importance  daily 
from  the  minute  we  entered  their  institu- 
tion until  the  time  of  our  graduation  ;  our 
educational  journal  editors  have  never  per- 
mitted an  issue  of  their  magazine  to  leave 
the  press  without  at  least  one-third  of  the 
space  being  devoted  to  the  subject;  speak- 
ers at  teachers'  meetings  and  institutes 
have  never  failed  to  deliver  the  good  news 
from  the  rostrum ;  and  then  we  teachers 
have  been  so  impressed  with  the  great 
truth  that  we  have  never  let  an  occasion 
slip  by  without  telling  ourselves  and  our 
co-workers  of  the  great  importance  of 
teachers.  Until  recently  our  great  trouble 
has  been  that  we  have  failed  to  let  the  pub- 
lic in  on  our  secret. 

All  these  years  during  which  we  have 
been  keeping  each  other  informed  as  to 
our  importance,  the  public  has  gone  about 
its  business  of  doing  and  undoing  the 
things  of  this  world — things  that,  when 
brought  to  our  attention,  we  take  to  the 
schoolroom  and  tell  or  teach  to  our  pupils, 
hardly  being'  conscious  of  our  presence  un- 
til tax  bills  are  received  or  bonds  are  voted 
or  holidays  declared,  thereby  wishing  Jim- 
mie  back  on  the  hands  of  mother  for  a  few 
extra  hours. 

To  be  sure,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  say 
that  the  public  has  altogether  failed  to 
comprehend  our  importance.  All  intelli- 
gent citizens  have  appreciated  the  teacher 
as  such.  Some  place  in  their  mental  ma- 
chinery they  have  reserved  a  space,  a  sort 
of  a  storeroom,  to  contain  their  knowledge 
of  teachers,  easily  accessible  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conversation  or  oratory,  filled  with 
thoughts  something  like  this,  "Teachers 
are  a  nice  crowd  of  self-sacrificing  people 
with  a  very  important  and  necessary  work 
to  be  performed.  Really  it  would  be  quite 
difficult  to  get  along  without  them,  don't 
you  know,  and  all  that  and  all  that — but — ." 
Well,  when  the  average  citizen  tries  to 
muster  from  this  little  teachers'  storeroom 
of  his  a  thought  connecting  teachers  and 
the  things  that  he  considers  practical, 
worldly  things,  there  ain't  no  such  thought 
to  muster;    he  just  can't  do  it. 

Recently  the  teacher's  position  has 
changed  somewhat.  The  change  is  due 
almost  wholly  to  two  of  the  old  causes 
that  call  for  consideration  of  the  teacher 
on   the  part  of  Mr.   Public — i.   e.,  holidays 


and  taxes.  As  a  result  the  aforementioned 
Mr.  Public  is  being  forced  to  admit  that 
the  teachers,  not  only  as  a  person  very  de- 
sirable and  necessary,  but  fitted  only  for 
the  schoolroom,  but  as  a  person  fully  cap- 
able of  playing  as  great  a  part  in  the  so- 
called  every-day  practical  problems  of  the 
world  as  that  played  by  any  other  profes- 
sional or  business  man. 

During  the  enforced  vacation  caused  by 
the  influenza  epidemic  people  began  to  real- 
ize what  it  meant  to  be  without  teachers. 
Honestly,  Jack  and  Mary  and  the  other 
youngsters  on  the  block  had  never  been 
so  troublesome.  As  the  schools  continued 
to  remain  closed,  the  problem  of  caring  for 
the  children  continued  to  grow  until  the 
good  mothers  and  fathers  began  to  under- 
stand that  the  teachers  really  were  a  great 
necessity.  It  was  now  becoming  evident 
that  the  problem  of  education  itself  was 
perhaps  as  important  as  was  the  question 
of  discipline. 

During  this  period  the  teachers  began 
to  mix  around  a  bit.  They  were  selling 
Liberty  Bonds,  working  on  draft  boards, 
assisting  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc.  As  surpris- 
ing as  it  seemed,  they  acted  just  like 
other  humans  after  all.  The  newspapers 
(newspapers,  not  teachers'  journals)  began 
telling  about  the  work  being  done  by  the 
teachers,  about  difficulties  the  children 
were  getting  into  during  the  vacation, 
about  the  real  importance  of  the  teacher 
and  her  work.  In  a  few  words,  the  gen- 
eral public  was  getting  a  little  of  the  in- 
formation that  we  had  known  for  so  many 
years,  but  had  not  allowed  them  in  on. 

A  little  later  we  teachers  glanced  about 
a  bit  and  noticed  that  the  cost  of  living- 
had  taken  a  few  long  steps  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  moon.  On  taking'  a  second 
and  third  glance  old  H.  C.  of  L.  was  barely 
in  sight,  and  in  looking  in  other  directions 
we  noticed  that  our  salaries  were  the  same 
as  during  the  time  of  Plato,  or  thereabouts. 
After  doing  all  this  noticing  we  got  a 
hunch  that  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  ask 
for  a  raise.  Well,  if  we  couldn't  get  a  reg- 
ular 1919  salary  we  ought  to  get  a  raise 
anyway. 

There  it  is — a  raise  in  salary.  .  That's  the 
thing  that  made  the  good  old  public  take 
particular  notice  of  us. 

The  newspapers,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  teachers,  began  to  really  tell  the  public 
about  teachers  and  their  work.  A  cam- 
paign  was   launched — not  a  campaign   ask- 


ing for  more  money,  but  merely  telling,  by 
various  means,  some  of  the  things  that  we 
had  been  telling-  each  other  for  so  many 
long"  years.  We  felt  that  a  straight  request 
for  increased  salaries  was  unnecessary — the 
public  would  be  fair  when  they  realized 
the   facts. 

As  a  result  the  public  is  realizing  more 
and  more  the  importance  of  the  teacher. 
The  public  sees  that  the  teachers  are  really 
builders  and  as  such  they  rank  at  the  very 
top  along  with  the  best  of  them.  The  pub- 
lic is  beginning  to  understand  that  the 
teacher  has  a  very  definite  and  important 
work  to  perform  and  that  that  important 
work  is  not  to  be  isolated  in  some  far  cor- 
ner, of  the  public's  mind,  but  that  it  plays 
a  most  telling-  part  in  every  phase  of  hu- 
man life  and  endeavor. 

Now,  after  attaining  the  immediate  re- 
sults desired,  shall  we  drift  back  into  the 
old  rut  by  again  keeping  our  business 
wholly  to  ourselves  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  public  to  swing  once  more  into 
the  old  sphere  from  which  we  have  rescued 
them  as  regards  their  opinion  of  teachers 
and  teaching  by  permitting  them  to  know 
nothing  of  us  save  that  "teachers  are  a 
nice  crowd  of  self-sacrificing-  people  and 
so  on  and  soforth"? 

No,  never.  Now  that  we  are  beginning 
to  take  our  rightful  place  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  we  must  retain  it — not  by  cheer- 
ing ourselves  until  people  get  sick  and  tired 
of  us,  but  by  taking  an  active  interest  in 
people  and  things  outside  the  profession. 
By  so  doing-  we  will  find  that  those  people 
outside  the  profession  will  take  an  •  active 
interest  in  us  and  our  work. 


SINGLE  SENTENCE  SERMON 

Prepared  Expressly  for 
The  Western  lournal  of  EDUCATION 
By  CHAUNCEY  M'GOVERN,  Author  of 
"The  Hours  in  Wooing  GAINED," 
"Moon-Beams,  May-Be;  Poetry,  Per- 
haps," "Sergt.  Larry,"  "By  Bolo  & 
Krag,"  "Detecting  Criminal  Writings," 
etc.,   etc.,   etc. 

FOR  JULY 

Any  TREE  Which  Fails  to  Give  Out 
BUDS  Will  Never  Grow  Into  a  Giant: 
Neither  Will  the  Person  Who  is  Stingy 
With  the  Giving-Out  of  the  Buds  of 
Smiles  and  Joys  Ever  Develop  into  a 
Really   Great   Character. 

Written    at     Montara    Fine     Arts     Colony, 
California. 


Bradley  Quality  Books  for  Children 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Presenting  a  wide  range  of  material  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  from 

Grades  One  to  Eight 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Book  I $.50 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Book  II 60 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Book  III 60 

Once  Upon  a  Time  Animal  Stories 60 

Stories  of  Great  Adventure 75 

The  Sunken  City  and  Other  Stories 40 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  complete  list 
of  Quality  Books 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

20  Second  St.  San  Francisco 
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WESTERN  SCHOOL  NOTES 


lii.'  High  School  Association  ;it  the 
■  j  meel  ing  elected  F.  II.  Bi  iren,  i  he 
new  principal  of  the  University  High 
School  as  president,  and  W.  A.  Trail,  the 
efficient  principal  of  the  Coronado  High 
Scli. ...I,  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 


Three  thousand  offenders  in  l.<>s  Ange- 
les jails  have  enrolled  as  students  in  spe- 
cial schools  since  1919,  under  direction  of 
Clifford   McKnight. 


Supt.    Henry    C.  Johnson   of   Ogden    has 

i elected  superintendent   of  the   city   of 

San  Diego  at  a  salary  of  $4500.  Air.  John- 
son's work  has  been  highly  praised  at  Og- 
den. i  her  S7i!(),i!()()  has  1  > c c 1 1  expended  on 
new  buildings,  junior  high  school  and  many 
other  innovations  have  been  started  in  Og- 
den during  his  term  of  office. 


Miss  Constance  Clemens  of  Ferndale  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Garterville 
schi  iol. 


W.  Wells  ratchner  of  Alameda  has  been 
elected   principal   of   Danville   High   School. 

San  Mateo  County  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  a  45- 
cent  tax  rate,  which  will  raise  sufficient 
money  to  provide  a  raise  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  dollars  per  year.  A  mass  meet- 
ing of  teachers  was  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Hoard  of  Supervisors,  and  speeches 
were  made  l>v  Anna  T.  Haley,  A.  E.  Mon- 
teith,  G.  W.  Hall.  \Y.  J.  Savage,  Roy  Cloud, 
Geo.  C.  Ross,  Harr  Wagner,  and  many  oth- 
ers. The  teachers  of  San  Mateo  lead  in 
creating  a  wholesome  public  sentiment  in 
favor  nl  higher  salaries.  Every  county  in 
the   State   should    follow   San    Mateo's   lead. 


J.  J.  Donovan,  the  (  lakland  architect,  has 
just  completed  the  manuscript  of  a  compre- 
hensive  1 k    on    School    Architecture.      It 

is    reputed    that    it    will    be    published    by 
Macmillan  Company. 


Oinn  &  Company,  Gregg  Publishing  Co., 
Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Silver  Burdett  &  Co., 
.Macmillan  Co.,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co., 
and  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Co.,  have  fine 
exhibits  of  textbooks  in   \\  heeler   Hall,   L'ni- 

versity    of   California,   during   the    summer 

session. 


Henry  Clay  Hall,  at  one  time  candidate 
fur  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
now  principal  of  the  Corte  Madera  schools, 
Marin  county,  made  a  successful  plea  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  county 

for  m one:    for  the  schools. 


Miss    Margaret    Burke,    principal    of    the 

fiorm      school,    San     Francisco,    was 

married   on    Saturday,  July    5th,   to   Senatoi 

Campbell  of  San  Luis  Obispo.     Miss  Burke 

was  one  of  the  leaders  for  the  teachers'  re- 
tirement salary  act,  and  Mr.  (  ainpbell  was 
Senator    at    the    time.       Archie    Campbell    is 

I   attorney    of  i  alifornia  and 
has    a    State-wide    reputation    for    honest) 
ability  . 


issue  of  this  Journal  was  by  the  Hon.  Will 
C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  name  was  omitted  unintention- 
ally. 


Mis.  Mary  Bell,  author  of  the  Bell  Shorthand, 
gave  a  demonstration  at  the  Berkeley  Business 
College,  coiner  Shattuck  and  Center  streets, 
Berkeley,  July  10th,  and  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  San 
Francisco,  July  11th.  A  class  of  three  months' 
students  wrote  new  matter  at  over  a  hundred 
words  per  minute.  On  Friday  evening,  at  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  they  wrote  125  words  per  minute. 
Mr.  I..  J.  Arland,  a  graduate  of  the  Bell  System 
of  Shorthand,  wrote  240  words  per  minute,  new 
matter  from  magazines.  Thursday  evening,  at 
the  Berkeley  Business  College,  there  were  a 
number  of  shorthand  teachers  present,  many  of 
whom  said  they  were  now  fully  convinced  that 
Bell  had  the  finest  system  of  shorthand  in  the 
world,  and  the  work  with  this  system  can  be 
done  with  no  other  system  in  the  same  length 
of  time.  All  of  the  members  of  the  class  who 
wrote  at  the  demonstration  were  placed  on  po- 
sitions last  week,  or  the  next  week  after  the 
demonstration,  at  not  less  than  $75  to  start. 
Many  Bell  students  go  on  $100  a  month  posi- 
tions at  the  end  of  three  months.  One  three 
months'  graduate  is  drawing  a  salary  of  $175  per 
month,  another  getting  $200.  These  graduates 
have  been  writing  shorthand  only  a  few  months. 

The  Carrie  Louise  Watson  School,  which  in- 
cludes the  work  from  the  first  grade  through 
the  high  school  course,  is  teaching  Bell  exclu- 
sively in  their  high  school;  the  Berkeley  Busi- 
ness College,  in  Berkeley,  and  also  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  San  Francisco,  are  teaching  Bell  Short- 
hand. 


Supt.  Geo.  Schultzberg  of  Monterey  County 
was  highly  complimented  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Blue  Bulletin  on  account  of  his  work  in  the  con- 
solidation of  schools.  He  recently  visited  Merced 
County  and  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at 
Supt.  Gribis'  School  Trustees'  Convention  held 
in   Merced   recently. 


The  superintendents  and  others  are  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  convention  of  city  and  county  su- 
perintendents to  he  held  in  Yosemite  Valley, 
beginning  August   18th,   1919. 


Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  editor  of  the  Si- 
erra Educational  News,  and  secretary  of  the  C. 
T.  A.,  has  returned  from  a  trip  in  the  intfests 
of  the   Y.   M.   C.  A.  in  France. 


Phillip  Melancthon  Fisher  provided  a  program 
with  a  motive  for  the  High  School  Teachers' 
Association  at  Berkeley  this  year.  It  was  a 
great  meeting.  There  was  pep,  purpose  and  per- 
spective in  every  phase  of  the  program.  Prof. 
Fisher  had  two  sons  in  the  war,  has  built  up 
the  greatest  technical  high  school  in  the  West, 
and  after  years  of  honest  endeavor  has  achieved 
recognition  that  is  worth  while.  His  great  ser- 
vice as  a  school  master  and  citizen  will  live  in 
the  hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  come 
under  his  magnetic  influence. 


THE  COLUMBIA  THEATRE 

The  Columbia  Theatre  at  the  present  time 
is  giving  a  series  of  high-class  dramatic 
productions  under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Miller.  Moliere  is  a  rare  treat.  It  is  a 
wonderful  play.  It  is  the  kind  of  play  that 
has  special  appeal  to  readers  of  this  Jour- 
nal. Henry  Miller  is  America's  greatest  in- 
terpreter of  the  modern  drama.  Gottlob 
Marx  &  Company  always  maintained  the 
highest  standards  for  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, and  are  deserving  of  the  greatest  ap- 
preciation. They  have  made  it  possible  to 
have  a  season  like  that  of  Henry  Miller. 
It  requires  more  than  a  building,  more  than 
play  actors,  more  than  advertising",  more 
than  the  play ;  it  requires  a  composite  of 
these  things  to  make  a  rare  dramatic  even- 
ing.    Columbia  Theatre  is  this   composite. 

San  Francisco  without  the  Golden  Gate, 
St.  Francis,  the  Palace,  and  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  would  be  lacking  in  its  most  de- 
lightful institutions.  And  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  under  the  management  of  Gottlob 
&  Marx,  is  not  the  least  enjoyable  of  these 
institutions. 


The  excel      I    article  on  tin-    I  telpfulness 
of  Parent-Teacher  Associations  in  the  fune 


History  from  a  New  View-Point 
OUR  UNITED  STATES 

By  WILLIAM  B.  GUITTEAU 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Written  in  the  light  of  recent  events 
which  have  created  a  new  atmosphere 
for  the  study  of  our  national  life.  The 
breaking  down  of  old  prejudices  and 
international  animosities  has  enabled 
the  author  to  restate  a  great  many 
problems  in  our  history  from  a  new 
view-point.  It  begins  by  showing 
how  the  Old  Wrorld  forms  the  back- 
ground of  our  early  American  history, 
and  from  that  point  until  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  on  the  World  War,  the 
reaction  of  Europe  on  America  is 
newer    lost    sight    of. 


Music  Supervisors  Will  Be 
Delighted    to    Know    That 

THE  PRIMARY  SONG  BOOK 

A  Rote  Song  Book  to  Accompany 
the  Progressive  Music  Series 

is  now 

Ready  for  Distribution 


THIS  BOOK  WAS  RECENTLY 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE 

OF  OREGON 


Mrs.  Parsons'  High  School  Song 
Book  is  now  ready  for  distribution 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  G.  HARTRANFT,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
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RECENT  HISTORY 

has  placed  new  duties  upon  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  statesman  or  the  man  of  business.  Two  brief  years  of  America's 
participation  in  the  World  War  has  added  many  events  to  her  history,  raised  countless  new  problems,  broadened  American 
aims.     The   school  textbooks  in  American  history  must  meet  all  these  new  issues  for  instruction.     We  announce,  therefore : 

1.  McMaster's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  List  Price,  $1.20 

McMaster's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  old  edition,  has  been  for  years  the  state  text  in  California.  This 
new  edition  is  fully  up  to  date. 

2.  Hart's  School  History  of  the  United  States,  List  Price,  $1.20 

This  is  not  only  fully  up  to  date,  but  a  bran  new  text.  There  is  a  new  balance  of  historical  values,  giving  larger 
recognition  to  the  West.  Social  and  economic  development,  the  development  especially  of  recent  American  issues, 
are   treated. 

3.  McKinley,  Coulomb  &  Gerson's  School  History  of  the  Great  War,  List  Price,  60c 

This  supplementary  text  organizes  admirably  the  desultory  accounts  of  the  war  which  all  children  have  read. 

4.  A  Chapter  on  the  Great  War  for  Use  with  Histories  of  the  United  States,  List  Price,  16c 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


330  East  22nd  Street, 


Chicago,  Illinois 


NEW  YORK                CINCINNATI                CHICAGO  BOSTON                ATLANTA 

Represented  by 

D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121    Second   St.,    San   Francisco  113  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


INSTITUTE   WORKERS 

There  is  a  demand  today  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  for  practical,  inspirational  talks. 
Teachers  welcome  the  message  of  men  and 
women  who  talk  of  their  own  immediate 
work.  What  is  needed,  however,  is  the 
heart-to-heart  talk  of  the  men  who  have 
studied  not  their  own,  but  the  rural  and 
city  school  teachers'  problem.  There  is  a 
place  for  the  professional  institute  teacher 
also;  the  man  with  a  vision,  and  the  art 
of  getting  across  with  his  wit,  wisdom  and 
philosophy.  The  superintendents  and  oth- 
ers will  find  actual  workers  in  Mark  Kep- 
pel,  Roy  Cloud,  W.  J.  Cagney,  George 
Schultzberg,  and  H.  B.  Wilson  of  Berkeley. 
There  are  inspirational  lecturers  like  \V. 
G.  Hartranft  and  Stanley  B.  Wilson  ol 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  spe- 
cialists like  H.  W.  Fairbanks  on  Method 
Problem  in  Geography,  D.  R.  Augsburg 
on  New  Methods  in  Drawing,  and  Caro- 
line Swope  of  Riverside  on  Primary  Read- 
ing. The  above  are  a  few  of  the  people 
that  we  have  heard,  and  know  that  they 
have  a  message  worthwhile. 


Supt.  H.  M.  Rebok  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  forward  looking  movements  for 
civic  betterment  in  connection  with  the 
educational  work  in  Santa  Monica.  On 
May  20  the  city  voted  $75,000  for  new 
school  buildings  and  $30,000  for  an  open- 
air  memorial  theatre  on  the  high  school 
grounds.  This  is  in  appreciation  of  the 
soldiers,  sailors  and  marines.  The  plan  of 
the  open-air  theatre  is  very  attractive. 


SCHOOL   CHANGES 

Edward  Hauck  of  Oakdale  has  been 
elected  principal  of  Siskiyou  County  High 
School;  S.  J.  Brainerd  of  Exeter  principal 
of  Exeter  High  School  to  the  principalship 
of  the  Tulare  High  School;  Walter  M. 
Smith  of  Woodlake  succeeds  him  at  Exeter ; 
N.  T.  J.  Baughan,  for  thirty-six  years  in 
Siskiyou  County,  sixteen  years  at  Duns- 
muir,  has  resigned. 


Only  three  votes  were  cast  against  the  meas- 
ure authorizing  bonds  of  $15,000  for  the  Calla 
school  district  improvements,  according  to  the 
Manteca   Bulletin. 


New  school  building  to  cost  $35,000  is  planned 
by  trustees  of  Dunsmuir,  according  to  Vacaville 
Reporter. 


The  Grand  Jury  of  Orange  county  have  sub- 
mitted a  report  asking  that  a  new  building  for 
the  Serra  School  district  be  undertaken  at  once. 


Two  Bits  a  Book,"  $2.00  a  Year 

of 

I  Id      The  Magazine  for  the  Children 

by 

Teachers,  is  THE  magazine  CHILDHOOD  in  your 
school  library?  Have  you  tried  it  as  a  "First  Aid" 
to  Beginners,  a  Last  Resort  for  Precocious  Pupils. 
AND  Supplementary  Reading?  If  not,  send  for 
Sample    Copy    to 

CHILDHOOD 

505    Nevada    Bank    Bldg.,    San    Francisco 

n i i mull t in illinium inn i i 


Paul  Henderson  of  the  Lincoln  School, 
Red  Bluff,  has  resigned  to  go  into  the  sta- 
tionery business  at  Redding,  Cal. 


Dr.  R.  B.  Crandall  of  Holtville,  Imperial 
County,  has  resigned  to  accept  the  city 
superintendency  of  San  Bernardino.  Dr. 
Crandall  is  a  brilliant  school  man,  and  his 
friends  are  pleased  with  his  promotion. 


G.   W.   Spring  has  been   elected   as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Sutter  Union  High  School. 


The  St.  Helena  High  School  and  gram- 
mar school  trustees  will  elect  a  supervising 
principal  and  have  the  schools  under  one 
management. 


Miss  Margaret  Sheehy,  ex-superintendent 
of  Merced  County,  has  been  elected  to  a 
good  position  in  Merced  City. 


W.  M.  Mackay,  principal  of  the  Fairfield 
Union  High  School,  has  resigned,  and  will 
take  a  year's  rest.  Mr.  Mackay  .has  made 
a  fine  record  as  principal  and  schoolmaster, 
and  is  popular  in  the  State.  R.  W.  Everett 
of  Gilroy  has  been  elected  his  successor. 


G  e  n  u 

i  n  e 

REN 

C    H 
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E    R 

a    Dainty    Dim 

er- Party 

Good     Special 

Cookinn 

TEACHERS  are  sure  of  them 
— at    right    prices,    too  ! — 
when    visiting    the 

St.    Germain    Restaurant 

Ellis  St., 60,  San  Francisco 
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Bids  Wanted 


by. 


Public  Schools 

News  Notes  of  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 

(Free  publication  will  be  promptly  made  in  this  col- 
umn of  all  bids  furnished  by  country  school  super- 
intendents ami  others  interested;  and  special  at- 
tention  of  all  advertisers  will  be  directed  to  the 
items.  Letters  regarding  this  column  should  be  ad- 
dn  ted  to  Chauncey  M/Govern,  Associate  Manag- 
I      '  FT  earst- Examiner     Bldg.,     San     Fran- 

;    ill  phone  :     Kearny    4021. 


"Sec.  UtftS,  Hoards  of  school  trustees,  and  city 
boards  of  education,  shall  have  the  power,  and  it 
shall    lie   their  duty: 

"PURCHASE    FURNITURE,    BOOKS,    ETC. 

"  d  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  code, 
to  PURCHASE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  including 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  and  APPARATUS, 
and  such  OTHER  ARTICLES  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  schools.  .  .  ." — School  Law  of 
California.    1917.   page  87. 

"CERTAIN  SUPPLIES  MUST  BE  FUR- 
NISHED. 

"(a)  The  following  supplies  SHALL  be  fur- 
nished by  the  DISTRICT  CLERK  ...  on 
written  requisition  of  the  teacher,  viz.:  Clocks, 
brooms,  dusting  cloths,  wash  basins,  water  buckets, 
drinking  cups,  dustpans,  matches,  ink,  ink  bottles, 
pens,  penholder?,  pencils,  crayon  chalk,  writing  and 
drawing  paper,  handbells,  coal  buckets,  wood  boxes, 
shovels,  pokers,  soap,  towels,  thermometers,  door- 
mats, paint,  window  panes,  window  shades  or  shut- 
ters, disinfectants,  garbage  cans,  and  outside  locks 
for  outhouses." — School  Law  of  California,  1917, 
page   329. 


The  Lancaster  School  District  (Los  Angeles) 
have  issued  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $788,000,  to 
be  used  for  alterations,  additions,  etc.,  to  school 
building. 


At  Elko,  Nevada;  provisions  are  being  made 
for  a  townsite  for  the  Indians,  Lorenz  D.  Creel, 
special  representative  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Wash- 
ington, and  Col.  L.  A.  Dorrington  of  Reno  in 
charge.  The  plans  incorporate  a  model  village, 
with   a   high   school   and   grammar' school. 


Prescott,  Ariz  .  will  vote  this  month  on  a 
bond  issue  of  $511(10  for  school  improvements  in 
Yavapai  School  District  No.  23. 


Contracts  are  about  to  be  awarded  for  the 
construction  i  f  two  new  school  houses,  one  at 
Anderson  Pass  and  one  at  Doney  Park,  says 
the  Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  Sun. 


Glendale,  Cal.,  i>  considering  the  erection  of  a 
new  building  for  the   Broadway  Grammar  school. 


An  issue  of  bonds  for  $6000  for  school  im- 
provements will  lie  voted  on  this  month  at  Casa 
Grande,    Ariz. 


Chandler,      \riz.,    recently    voted    bonds     for    a 
new    high    school   and   grammar   school. 


The  school  district  at  Atascadero,  Cal.,  has 
voted  the  issuance  of  bonds  in  the  amount  of 
$16,000. 


Bid  are  called  for  by  the  Eureka,  Cal.,  school 
district  f..r  the  construction  of  a  gymnasium  at 
tin-  high  school  grounds.  Geo.  li.  Albee,  super- 
intend imols. 


Donn  rice   and    manual    training   rooms 

■'■ill    I" tructed    for   the    Farragut   school   at 

Capital    and     Faxon     avenues,    according    to    the 
Journal   of  Commerce  of  San    Francisco, 


The   Martinez.   Cal.,    High   School   District   will 
i    nib  on  $123,000  bonds 


Corning,   Cal.,  will  vote   soon  on   a  bond  issue 
of  $20,000  for  a  new  elementary  school  building. 


Parlier,    Cal.,    is    to    have   a   new   High    School. 


Salinas  Union  High  School  District  will  vote 
on  an  issue  of  bonds  for  $250,000  for  new  high 
school  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus.  A.  C. 
Hughes  is  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

New  grammar  school  buildings  will  be  erected 
at  Upland,  Cal.,  if  the  vote  for  bond  issue  of 
$25,000  carries  this  month. 


Miami   (Ariz.)   School  District  has  issued  $100,- 
000  school  bonds. 


Plans  are  being  received  by  the  Trustees  of 
Orestimba  Union  High  School,  at  Newman,  Cal., 
for  high  school  gymnasium  building.  Seth 
Wade,    clerk. 


Modesto,    Cal.,   is    considering   a   bond   issue   of 
$400,000   for   new  schools. 


Almost  unanimously  the  city  of  Fresno  voted 
the  bond  issue  of  $2,000,000  for  a  new  high 
school  on  the  Sweet  tract  and  the  improvement 
of  the  intermediate  and  elementary  schools. 


According  to  the  Brentwood  News  the  Lib- 
erty Union  High  School  District  will  vote  on 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $60,000  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  building,  with  furniture  and  apparatus. 
E.  Wallace,  A.  G.  Diffin,  J.  Geddes  and  A.  van 
Kaathoven  are  the  trustees. 


A  resolution  requesting  an  allotment  of  $1,- 
500,000  from  the  appropriation  by  the  Philip- 
pine Legislature  for  the  extension  of  public  edu- 
cation, for  the  erection  of  eight  new  buildings 
in  Manila,  was  introduced  at  the  city  council  by 
Member  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  says  the  Manila 
Bulletin. 


New  school  buildings  costing  $275,000  will  be 
voted  on  at  South  Pasadena  this  month,  says  the 
Star  News. 


Anaheim,   Cal.,   has  voted   an   issue   of   $116,000 
bonds  to  be  used  for  new  school  buildings. 


A  new  grammar  school  building  costing  $40,- 
000  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Yreka,  Siskiyou 
County,  Cal. 


•  Sixty  thousand  dollar  school  bond  issue  for 
.Hermosa  Beach  Grammar  School  on  Pier  ave- 
nue  carried  at  a  recent  election. 


Hollister,  Cal.,  will  call  a  bond  election  to  se- 
cure $140,000  for  new  grammar  school  building, 
according  to  the  Advance. 


Antioch  School  District  will  raise  $94,000  for 
new  school  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus. 
H.  M.  Beede,  M.  E.  Field  and  P.  F.  Donlon  are 
the  trustees. 


Plans  are  being  perfected  at  Bishop,  Cal.,  for 
a  new  high  school,  consisting  of  tour  buildings, 
including    gymnasium,     vocational     training     and 

dormitory. 


The  Coalinga  Union  High  School  District  will 
vote  this  month  on  $35,000  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  high  school  building  and 
supplying  the  necessary  furniture  and  apparatus. 
A.  T.  Horst,  W.  D.  Creager,  B.  A.  Wells  and 
II.   G.  Richmond  are  trustees. 


Dunsmuir,  Cal.,  will  have  a  new  high  school 
building,  the  bonds  having  been  voted  recently. 
A  new  $34,0000  grammar  school  is  also  contem- 
plated. 


The  Grangeville  School  District,  Hanford, 
Kings  County,  wil  erect  a  new  elementary  school 
at  a  cost  of  $40,000.  Ernest  J.  Kump,  of  Fresno, 
has  the  plans. 


Pomona,  Cal.,  is  to  have  a  bond  issue  election 
for  $500,000  to  include  new  school  buildings. 


A  modern  gymnasium,   to   cost  $10,000,  will  be 
erected  for   Los   Banos,  Cal.,  High   School. 


Moorpark     and     Fairview    Districts,     Cal.,     are 
uniting  to  erert  a  new  high  school. 


The  Madera  Union  High  School  trustees  plan 
a  $50,000  list  of  improvements,  with  $10,000  for 
a  separate  building  to   be  used  as   a   gymnasium. 


The   college  at   Pomona  has  received  a  dona- 
tion  of  $100,000  for  a  new   chemistry  building. 


A  new  gymnasium  building  to   cost  $12,000  is 
to  be  added  to  the  Lompoc  High  School. 
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The  Superintendents'  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  designated 
the  following  forms  which  we  now  carry 
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Attendance   and   Scholarship   Record; 

Office    Record ; 

Transfer    Card; 

Pupils'  Report  Card. 
We  also  offer  a  Teachers'  Record  Card  and  Systems 
for  filing  applications,  correspondence,  etc. 
We  will  gladly  send  samples  of  any  of  the  above 
cards  you  may  be  interested  in.  Ask  also  for  in- 
formation concerning  "Y  and  E"  Educational  Out- 
fits, actual  samples  of  equipment  used  in  business 
offices. 
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Plans  being  prepared  for  $15,000  grade  school 
it  Olive,  Orange  County,  by  Architects  E.  R. 
Jeffery  and  F.  R.   Schaefer,   Los  Angeles. 


Architect  J.  M.  Saffell,  Bakersfield,  has  been 
awarded  contract  to  prepare  plans  for  a  $60,000 
school  building,  including  auditorium,  with  latest 
seating  arrangements,  at  Wasso,  Cal. 


Architects  Glass  &  Butner,  of  Fresno  and  San 
Francisco,  are  preparing  confidential  plans  for 
school  buildings  of  a  special  nature  for  boards 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  This  firm  makes 
a  specialty  of  planning  school  buildings  for  inte- 
rior cities  and  towns. 


Bids  for  immediate  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  San  Francisco  schools,  amounting  to 
some  $1,059,000,  are  being  asked  by  President 
Geo.  E.  Gallagher,  of  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education.  All  the  equipment  will  be  of  only 
the  most  modern  type. 


Bids   are   wanted   for 
Orland,   Cal. 


!,000  school   building   at 


A  Liberty  High  School  building,  and  equip- 
ment, for  Brentwood,  Cal.,  was  authorized  by 
overwhelming  vote  on  March  3.  Plans  are  want- 
ed immediately  for  building  and  equipment.  Ad- 
dress: "Clerk  of  Board  of  Trustees,  High 
School,    Brentwood." 


A  mechanical  arts  building  to  cost  $10,000  has 
been  authorized  for  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Chico,   Cal. 


.  A  special  appropriation  of  $25,000  has  been 
voted  for  the  grammar  school,  with  auditorium, 
at    Brawley,    Cal." 


A  moving-picture  machine  and  a  lantern  are 
to  be  bought  at  once  for  the  Reedley,  Cal.,  High 
School  "district."  Also  appropriate  slides  and 
films.  The  equipment  will  be  placed  on  one  of 
the  school  auto  trailers  to  be  moved  from  school 
to  school  in  the  district.  "Secretary  of  Reedley 
High   School   District  Trustees"  has  details. 


Contract  has  been  let  for  a  $20,000  High 
School  building  at  Hilmar,  five  miles  south  of 
Turlock.  Full  equipment  bids  are  now  wanted 
by  the  "Secretary  of  the  High  School  Trustees," 
at    Hilmar. 


Louis  Halversen,  Eureka,  Cal.,  has  been 
awarded  contract  for  $27,500  unit  of  Winship 
school  building.  Local  board  of  education  in 
market  for  full  equipment. 


Merced  Union  High  School  trustees  have  ac- 
cepted plans  of  Allison  &  Allison,  Los  Angeles 
architects,  for  $125,000  building.  Full  equipment 
wanted  by  local  board  of  trustees. 

Blackboards,  chairs,  desks,  etc.,  are  wanted  by 
San  Mateo  city  school  board.  City  Superintend- 
ent Hall  has  the  details. 


Manual  training  equipment,  domestic  science 
and  art  supplies,  janitor  and  other  supplies  are 
wanted  by  the  Ontario,  Cal.,  Board  of  Elemen- 
tary School  Trustees,  of  which  E.  A.  Magill 
is   clerk. 


A  manual  training  and  domestic  science  build- 
ing for  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  are 
being  planned.  Will  include  new  equipment  of 
all   kinds   in   these  branches. 


Firms  handling  building  supplies  should  get  in 
touch  with  Architect  Ernest  J.  Kump,  of  Fresno, 
who  has  been  awarded  contracts  for  a  $40,000 
high  school-  building  at  Tranquility,  and  for  sev- 
eral minor  school  buildings  in  towns  near  Fresno. 


A  $15,000  school  building  for  Olive,  near  Ana- 
heim, has  just  been  appropriated.  School  trus- 
tees at  Olive,  Cal.,  have  the  details. 


A   $40,000   gymnasium   has   been   voted   for   the 
Madera   High   School. 


A  new  dormitory  building,  to  cost  $10,000,  is 
to  be  erected  for  the  George  Junior  Republic 
School,  five  miles  from  Pomona.  Managing  Di- 
rector C.  M.  Davis  has  the  plans. 


Contract  for  a  $100,000  school  building  at  East 
Seventh  and  Wilson  streets,  Los  Angeles,  will 
be  awarded  soon.  Allison  and  Allison  are  the 
architects. 


A  gymnasium  will  be  added  to  the  Madera 
High  School.  Architects  Schwartz  &  Schwartz, 
of  Fresno,  have  the  plans. 
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How  School  Buildings  Should  Be  Heated 


A  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed  for  some  years  with 
regard  to  the  relative  merits  of  various  systems  of  heating 
and  ventilating  of  public  school  buildings.  When  the  arch- 
itect is  called  upon  to  prepare  specifications  for  these  ser- 
vices, he  is  frequently  drawn  into  controversies  between 
manufacturers,  contractors  and  school  trustees.  This  con- 
dition often  restricts  competition,  fosters  monopoly,  and. 
in  many  instances,  contracts  are  awarded  upon  a  low  bid 
submitted  with  a  specification,  ultimately  resulting  in  an 
inferior    heating    system, 

An  analysis  of  existing  conditions,  coupled  with  a  con- 
sideration of  the  requirements  of  heating,  ventilating,  hu- 
midity, initial  cost,  durability,  safety,  operating  cost  and 
cleanliness,  with  data  tabulated  so  as  to  show  that  these 
items  were  given  detailed  study,  will  usually  be  convincing 
evidence  that  the  plans  and  specifications  have  been  prop- 
erly  prepared. 

A   general    description   will   be   given   of   the   various   meth- 
ods   used    i'"i-    heating    and    ventilating    of    school    houses. 
Hot  Air   Furnaces 

The  conventional  hot-air  furnace  is  little  more  than  a 
-  pecially  designed  stove-  surrounded  by  a  casing  and  usu- 
ally installed  in  the  basement  of  the  building  to  be  heated, 
The  circulation  of  the  warmed  air  is  accomplished  by  grav- 
ity. This  system  is  the  most  common  method  used  in 
heating  small  buildings,  as  compared  with  other  systems 
providing  ventilation.  Its  advantage  is  its  low  initial  cost; 
a  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  heat  any  por- 
tion of  a  building  while  that  particular  portion  is  exposed 
directly  to  a  strong  wind.  Other  serious  objections  are 
that  tlie  ducts  are  liable  to  become  unsanitary,  owing  to 
the  collection  of  dust,  and  that  cracks  and  leaks  in  the 
furnace  permit  the  absorption  of  soot  and  noxious  gases  by 
the  incoming  air,  thus  impairing,  rather  than  improving, 
ventilation.  Hand  regulation  is  usually  depended  upon  for 
temperature  and  humidity  control,  and  this  is  unsatisfac- 
tory; automatic  regulation  is  not  apt  to  prove  any  more 
successful. 

This  system  cannot  be  recommended  for  any  but  very 
small  schools  where  economy  in  first  cost  is  absolutely 
essential. 

Forced    Circulation    Hot    Air    Furnaces 

Hot  air  systems  with  forced  circulation  are  subject  to 
the  same  disadvantages  as  the  gravity  hot  air  system  with 
the  added  initial  operating  and  maintenance  cast,  except 
that  there  is  a  more  positive  circulation  of  the  air.  The 
fans  usually  furnished  with  this  system  are  inefficient  and 
unsuited  for  the  work  to  be  done.  The  fire  hazard  is  in- 
creased with  this  system,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to  main- 
tain a  uniform  temperature  in  the  class  rooms. 
Hot   Water    Systems 

This  system  is  usually  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel 
because  the  low  temperature  of  the  radiators  leads  to  a 
greater  transfer  of  heat  through  convection  than  through 
radiation,  and  this  may  recommend  it  over  the  direct  steam 
systems    of    heating. 

The  high  first  cost,  the  lack  of  positive  circulation,  un- 
less pumps  are  used,  the  slowness  in  heating,  and  the  lia- 
bility of  burst  pipes  anil  radiators  due  to  freezing,  are  its 
objectionable  features.  Neither  does  it  incorporate  provis- 
ions for  ventilation,  which  in  school  houses  is  a  serious 
omission. 

Direct    Steam    Systems 

The  various  systems  of  steam  heating  are  unquestionably 
superior  to  hot  air  or  hot  water  for  heating  purposes,  but, 
like  the  hot  water,  they  do  not  include  any  provisions  for 
ventilating. 

*  Published   from   "The    Building    Review,"   San    Francisco. 
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The  most  common  system  of  piping  for  direct  steam 
heating  is  the  one-pipe  system,  in  which  tile  pipe  carrying 
the  steam  to  tlie  radiators  also  returns  the  condensed  wa- 
ter to  the  boiler.  The  two-pipe  system,  which  is  almost 
always  employed  in  large  and  first-class  installations,  con- 
- i-t  - '  of  one  set  of  pipes  carrying  steam  to  the  radiators 
and  a  separate  set  to  carry  the'  return  water,  and,  in  the 
vacuum  systems,  the  air  also.  In  ordinary  buildings  a  .sys- 
tem of  piping  more  satisfactory  than  the  one-pipe  system 
is  a  combination  of  the  one-pipe  and  the  two-pipe  systems. 
Here  the  mains  are  installed  as  a  two-pipe  system  and  the 
risers  are  on  the  one-pipe  system.  This  eliminates  the  ob- 
jectionable feature  of  the  mains  carrying  the  condensation 
from   the   radiators. 

For  buildings  of  medium  and  larger  size  a  very  sat- 
isfactory system  of  piping  is  that  known  as  the  over- 
head distribution  system,  where  a  vertical  steam  main  is 
run  to  the  attic  and  a  set  of  distributing  mains  there  in- 
stalled, from  which  vertical  risers  are  extended  down 
through  the  building,  with  drip  and  return  pipes  in  the 
basement.  The  radiator  connections  to  the  risers  are  sin- 
gle pipe.  The  steam  and  water  in  this  system  travel  in  the 
same   direction. 

For  heating  small  buildings  there  lias  recently  come  into 
use  a  number  of  so-called  "atmospheric"  and  "vapor"  sys- 
tems, which  are  manufactured  by  various  concerns  and  usu- 
ally patented.  They  operate  at  a  low  pressure  or  a  partial 
vacuum,  and  differ  from  the  usual  vacuum  system  used  in 
large  buildings  only  in  the  method  of  producing  the  vac- 
uum and  the  amount  carried.  If  these  systems  are  of  a 
flexible  design,  the  degree  of  vacuum  can  be  increased  m 
mild  weather,  and  during  cold  weather  the  system  can  be 
operated  under  pressure,  thus  obtaining  as  efficient  fuel 
consumption    as   with   hot   water. 

Direct-Indirect   System 

The  application  of  this  system  necessitates  placing  the 
radiators  along  an  outside  wall  in  order  to  secure  the  nec- 
essary fresh'  air  supply  which  is  its  feature.  This  system 
calls  for  careful  designing  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  heating  and  "ventilating.  Its  advantages  are 
comparatively  low  installation  cost,  a  separate  source  of 
heat  for  each  room,  the  necessary  air  for  ventilation,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  so  materially  affected  by  winds  as 
the  furnace  system.  Hand  control  for  both  the  heating  and 
the   air    is   usually   used. 

Objectionable  features,  however,  are  that  when  no  heat 
is  required  the  ventilation  is  inadequate  and  that  there  is 
no  provision  for  satisfactorily  providing  the  proper  moisture 
to    the    air.      .Mthough    there    are    a    number    of    humidifying 


devices  on   the  market  for  attachment   to  the   radiators,   they 
are  not   subject   to  the   proper   control. 

Indirect    Steam    Heating 

In  heating  with  indirect  steam  radiation  cold  air  is  drawn 
by  a  fan  from  the  outside,  passes  through  and  around  the 
hot  radiator,  and  is  delivered  by  ducts  to  the  rooms  to  be 
heated.  The  principal  advantages  of  this  system  are  that 
each  room  has  a  separate  source  of  heat  and  ventilation 
which  can  be  controlled  independently  of  the  other  rooms; 
the  system  is  not  affected  by  the  winds ;  no  dust  or  ob- 
noxious gases  are  carried  into  the  rooms ;  and  all  radia- 
tion, valves,  fans  and  other  apparatus  can  be  located  in  a 
convenient  position  in  the  basement  and  repairs  and  ad- 
justments made  without   entering  the  school   rooms. 

There  are  many  devices  on  the  market  in  the  way  of  at- 
tachments and  auxiliaries  for  making  the  indirect  system 
automatic.  These  auxiliaries  include  air  washers,  humidi- 
fiers and  humidity  control  devices,  cooling  coils  and  auto- 
matic thermometers  and  humidostats.  Where  proper  air 
washers  are  used,  it  is  possible  to  recirculate  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  air  and  still  obtain  perfectly  satisfactory 
ventilation,  which  makes  a  saving  of  from  20  to  50  per 
cent   in    fuel. 

General    Considerations 

It  is  necessary  at  all  times  to  guard  the  health  of  chil- 
dren, and  especially  when  they  are  confined  within  the 
school  room.  The  proper  temperature  and  humidity  should 
be  maintained,  and  means  should  be  provided  for  removing 
the  vitiated  air  and  introducing  fresh  air  without  the  in- 
coming   fresh    air    striking    the    occupants    of    the    room. 

Fresh  air  should  be  supplied  at  a  minimum  rate  of  2000 
cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each  250  cubic  feet  of  school  rocm 
space,  regardless  of  other  factors.  The  temperature  should 
be  kept  at  70  degrees  Fahr.  and  a  relative  humidity  of  not 
less  than  40  per  cent  should  be  maintained.  Devices  for 
the  automatic  control  of  temperature  and  humidity  by  a 
number  of  reliable  concerns,  and  a  thermostat  for  controll- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  room,  are  shown  in  Figure  1. 
This  device  is  only  4-J4  inches  in  height  and  2  inches  in 
width,  and  is  to  be  mounted  on  the  wall  of  the  room  in 
which  the  temperature  is  to  be  controlled.  A  humidostat 
to  control  the  humidity,  and  similar  in  appearance  and  size, 
i ;  shown  in  Figure  2.  A  humidostat  for  insertion  in  the 
air  duct  is  shown  in  Figure  3.  From  each  of  these  de- 
vices a  small  air  pipe  is  run  to  the  damper,  valve,  humid- 
ifier or  other  apparatus  to  be  controlled,  the  controlling 
medium  being  compressed  air.  Electricity  is  also  used  for 
this  purpose,  wires  being  used  instead  of  the  pipes.  It  is 
possible  to  regulate  both  temperature  and  humidity  within 
two  per  cent  with  these  automatic  devires.  Such  close  reg- 
ulation   is    impracticable    with    hand    control. 


Figure  3 


Figure  2 


(Continued  from  page  31 
ington    replied    that    the    service    men    are    being 
granted    limited    certificates    for    one    year    to    be 
renewed    upon    evidence   of   further   training. 

Dr.  McNaught  presented  the  following  report 
on    textbooks: 

"Arithmetics:     In    hands    of   critic    readers. 

"Readers:  Changes  in  material  for  Literature 
Readers,  seventh  and  eighth  year,  have  been 
made    and    books    are    ready    for    printer. 

"Music  Hooks:  Material  for  Music  Books  1,  2 
and  3,  except  indices,  is  ready  for  printing.  All 
German    references   have   been    omitted. 

"Spellers:  Book  3  of  the  spelling  textbook  se- 
ries— the  manuscript  has  not  yet  been  presented 
by   the   author." 

Dr.  McNaught  presented  a  report  of  her  visit 
to  the  Kational  Education  Association  at  Mil- 
waukee and  submitted  her  address  as  chairman 
of  the  X.   E.  A.  Commission   on  the  Revision  of 


Elementary  Education,  which  she  had  presented 
at  the  general  assembly  of  the  N.  E.  A.  As  an 
illustration  of  its  favorable  response,  she  stated 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
had  allowed  the  committee  $1200  for  carrying  on 
the   work. 

Retirement    Salary    Business 
The  following  report  was  presented: 
Inheritance  tax  income  transferred  July  1,  1919: 
$20,000  drawn  last   March:    $150,495.57  net  trans- 
fer   July    1,    1919:     $170,495.57    gross    income    for 
July   1,    1919. 

Refunds       of       erroneous       salary       deductions 
amounting    to    $84,    were    granted. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  follows: 
Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  Annum:  Mabel  H. 
Barber,  Berkeley:  Nannie  Lee  Calhoun,  Healds- 
burg:  Win.  J.  Connell,  Berkeley:  Mary  Deacon. 
Long  Beach;  Harriet  E.  Dunn,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  Kate  B.  Everett,  Tulare;  Adele  L.  Grimm, 


San  Francisco;  Margaret  A.  Kelley,  Slatington; 
Mrs.  Josephine  Kennedy,  San  Francisco;  Mrs. 
Naiino  L.  Lawdess.  Farmersville:  Malsie  T.  Liv- 
ingston, Oakland;  William  M.  Mack'ay,  Suisun; 
Hattie  L.  Mason,  Healdsburg;  Mary  McGuire, 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Catherine  F.  Miles,  Exeter; 
Lillie  J.  Miller,  Santa  Clara;  Frank  Morton,  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  Emma  S.  Murdoch,  Sacramento; 
Sarah  S.  Simpson,  San  Francisco:  Emma  C. 
Smith,  Livermore;  Anna  L.  Week,  Los  Angeles; 
Emma  S.  Young,   Eureka. 

Under  Section  14  of  the_Law:  Mrs.  Hannah 
Y.  Allen,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Amy  H.  Anderson, 
Mendocino:  Mrs.  Eugenie  B.  McCarty,  San 
Francisco. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  regular  quar- 
terly session  at  Sacramento,   September  22,   1919. 
Respectfully   submitted, 

WILL   C.    WOOD, 
Executive    Secretary. 
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BELL  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND 

Ask  a  successful  writer  of  any  system  of 
shorthand  other  than  the  BELL  SYSTEM 
how  long  it  took  him  to  learn  it  and  begin- 
to  earn,  then  ask  the  same  question  of  any 
Bell  writer.  The  difference  between  the 
two  answers  which  you  will  get,  is  the 
vital  deciding  element  that  you  must  be 
interested  in,  if  you  are  seriously  consid- 
ering the  study  of  shorthand. 

The  average  Bell  Shorthand  student  will 
have  learned  the  system  and  will  have  been 
earning  a  salary  for  three  months  in  the 
six  months'  period  usually  required  to  learn 
other  systems. 

Judge  Gavin  W.  Craig,  Superior  Court, 
Los  Angeles  County,  indorses  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem as  follows:  "It  is  easy  to  learn  and 
practical  in  its  brevity  and  legibility." 

We  want  you  to  investigate  the  many  su- 
perior points  in  the  BELL  SYSTEM  OF 
SHORTHAND.  Commercial  high  school 
teachers  wishing  to  adopt  the  Bell  System 
will  be  given  the  course  free. 

BELL  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND 

625  Black  Building 
Los  Angeles,   California 

The  Bell  System  of  Shorthand  is  also  taught  at  the 
Carrie  Louise  Watson  School.  Oakland,  Berkeley 
Business  College,  Berkeley,  and  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
San  Francisco. 


!     t 


TREAT  YOURSELF  TO- 


THE  CONVENTION  OF  CITY  AND 
COUNTY    SUPERINTENDENTS 

Hon.  Will  C.  Wood  has  arranged  for  a 
great  convention  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
from  August  18  to  August  23.  The  maxi- 
mum length  of  half  day  session  will  be 
two  and  a  half  hours.  On  Wednesday 
there  will  be  no  session.  There  will  be  in- 
formal camp-fire  programs. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  will  be  the 
following : 

New  Laws  Relating  to  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation, Child  Labor  and  Registration  of 
Minors. 

Handling  the  State  Program  in  Physical 
Education. 

The  Superintendent's  Three  R's — Rec- 
ords, Reports  and  Registers. 

School  Finances :  Recent  Progress  and 
Next  Steps. 

Compulsory  Americanization  and  Part- 
time  Courses. 

How  Can  Colleges  and  Normal  Schools 
Give  Us  Better  Prepared  Teachers  and 
Help  Us  Improve  Teachers  Now  in  Ser- 
vice? 

Consolidation  of  Schools. 

Agriculture  Extension  Work  in  Rural 
Schools. 

Suggestions  on  Building  Curricula. 

Handling  Extra  School  Activities. 

What  a  Superintendent  Should  Do  When 
He  Visits  Schools. 

The  Use  of  Standard  Tests. 

The  Status  of  the  Teacher. 

The  Intermediate  School  in  City  High 
School  Districts. 

The  Intermediate  School  in  Union  High 
School  Districts. 

.The  Teaching  of  Drawing  and  Applied 
Art  in  the  Schools. 

The  unique  feature  of  the  program  will 
be  the  initial  roll  call.  Each  superintend- 
ent will  be  expected  to  respond  by  stating 
what  he  considers   to  be   the   most   unique 


GET  A 
NEW 
TIME- 
TABLE 


'  The  Most  Picturesque  Railway 
Trip  in  the  World" 

One    of    California's    "Seven    Wonders" 

From  San  Francisco  to  Mon  tara  and   Half-Moon   Bay 


WONDERFUL   Engineering 
WONDERFUL  Breakers 
WONDERFUL   Rock-Formations 
WONDERFUL  Mountain  and  Ocean  Views 
WONDERFUL  Fishing  and  Shooting 
WONDERFUL   Fields   and  Other  Views 


"See  the  Sands  and 
Rocks    at   Montara 


and  Moss  Beach!' 


OCEAN  SHORE  RR 


Depot:     Mission  St.  at  12th 


Phone:      Market  46 


feature  of  the  school  system  of  his  county 
or  tell  about  what  he  considers  to  be  the 
most  significant  educational  achievement  in 
his  county  during  the  last  year.  The  aim 
is  to  get  the  superintendents  to  know  one 
another  and  to  enable  superintendents  to 
make  inquiries  concerning  any  new  devel- 
opments  in  which  they  may  be  interested. 


IRVIN   S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   14S9 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United    Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Yosemite  National  Park  and  the 

Big  Trees — California's  Great 

Scenic  Attraction 

The  direct  and  comfortable  way  is  via 

Yosemite  Valley  Railroad 

Taking  you  in  a  scenic  trip  through  the 
Merced  River  and  Box  Canyons  to  El 
Portal,  The  Park  Gate. 

Our  trains  from  Merced  have  commo- 
dious and  luxuriant  observation  cars  from 
which  beautiful  views  along  the  line  can  be 
obtained.  Trains  of  this  railroad  make 
close  connect'ons  at  Merced  with  those  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa  Fe  Railroads. 

The  Yosemite  National  Park  Company 
operate  an  Automobile  Service  between  our 
terminus  at  El  Portal  and  the  Valley,  over  a 
very  fine  macadam  road,  sprinkled  daily;  as- 
suring no  dust  to  mar  the  pleasures  of  the  trip. 

The  Automobiles  of  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  Company  pass  in  full  view  of  many  of 
the  scenic  features  and  Natural  Wonders,  El 
Capitan,  Bridal  Veil  Falls,  Half  Dome,  Yo- 
semite Falls  and  many  other  beautiful  scenes. 

Side  trips  may  be  made  from  El  Portal 
and  Yosemite  to  the  Big  Tree  Groves. 

Buy  Roundtrip   Tickets  Only   Via  the 

YOSEMITE   VALLEY    RAILROAD    CO. 

To    Yosemite    and    the    Bi?    Trees. 

RoundtriD  fares  from  Merced  to  Yosemite  $13.50. 

See   any    Railroad    ticket   a?ent   fcr   folders    and    rates 

or   address 

YOSEMITE  VALLEY   RAILROAD   CO. 
Merced,  California. 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage  for  Face   and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


BEST   IN    1835 


AMERICAN 

'The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


•THE-AME.RICAN  CRAYON- CO 


S  A  N  DUS  K.Y  -  OHIO 
W  A  LT  H  A  M  '  •  MASS- 
MADE    ■    IN    ■  U  ■  S  -A- 


TRAD&-MAHiii 


BEST  IN    1918 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

University,   Normal   and   High   School   references   on   request. 

School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone   at  our  expense,  if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should  enroll.     No  fee. 
Established  1888  by  C.   C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles         Berkeley,  2117  Center  St.        717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones:  Broadway  1619;  Home-A-1840         Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the    skilful    use   of    Nature's    great    remedial   agencies,    and  let   them    plan    and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  ;n  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send   you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will   tell    you    all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Turpin 

A  Home  Away  from  Home 

At  the  Junction  of  Two  of  the 
Busiest  Streets  of  San  Francisco 
POWELL    AND    MARKET 

Tariff: 
oom    with    Bath       -  $1.50  up 

Room,    Detached   Bath      -      -      -      1.00  up 

Special  Weekly-Monthly  Rales 


! 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND    NURSERYMEN 

141   POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

BERKELEY   OFFICE: 

4,    5    and    6   Wright    Building,    2161    Shattuck    Av  nue 

LOS    ANGELES    OFFICE: 

516    Security    Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE   AND   EFFICIENT 

,  Endorsed    by    University    Professors,"    Superintendents 

Principals   and   Teachers 

Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OTHER  OFFICES: 

Boston,    New   York,    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 

Memphis,    Chicago,    Denver,    Portland 

Send  to  any  office  for  circulars  and  registration  forms 


Established  1889 


Phone  Mission  2796 


Golden    West    Clothing    Renovatory 

LADIES'    AND    CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND   DYED 

A    Weekly    Service    for    the    Pressing    of    Gentlemen's 

Suits,  $1.50  a   Month — Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

Special  Attention  to  Out-of-Town  Orders 
807    VALENCIA   STREET  SAN    FRANCISCO 


BANK    OF    ITALY 


COMMERCIAL, 

RESOURCES,  OVER  $1(0,000,000 
OFFICIAL   DEPOSITARY 


SAVINGS,  TRUST 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $7,000,000 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS   SYSTEM 


SAX    I'KAXCISCO  HOLLISTER 

SAX     MATEO  I.IYKR.MOKK 

BURLINGAME  SANTA   ROSA 

SAXTA    CLARA  NAPA 

G I  I.ROY  STOCKTON 

FRESNO  - 

LOS   ANGELES      - 


MODESTO 
MERCED 
CHOWCHILLA 
MADERA 


State  Normal  School 
State   Knrmal   School 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms   308,   309.  310.  Third  Floor 
Phelan    Building 
Telephone   Kearny   1630  San   Francisco,    Cal. 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

IMOlSe-Klinkner  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Pevisadero,  St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Other    Hours    hv    Annnintment 


JOHN    McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,    Agreements    and    Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(NEAR  SUTTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel   Regent,    562    Sutter  Douglas    2260 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


N 


\ 


SANITARY     DRINKING     FOUNTAINS 

No  louder  or  more  popular  demand  has  ever  been 
made  by  the  people  than  the  one  that  they  and  their 
children  should  have  clean,  pure  water  to  drink. 
Sanitary  drinking  fountains,  inexpensive  and  effi- 
cient,   have   solved    this    problem. 

Over  half  the  states  in  the  Union  have  passed 
laws  prohibiting  the  common  drinking  cup  in 
schools,  considering  this  advisable  in  order  to  better 
safeguard    the   health  of  the  school    children. 

Our  Drinking  Fountain  Catalog  will  be  of  interest 
to   you.      Write  us   for   a    copy. 

C.    F.    WEBER    &    CO.,    Sole    Distributors 

San  Francisco,  985~Market  St. 

Reno,  Nev.,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  School  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary.   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
retary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Jerome  O.  Cross, 
Fresno,    Cal.,    President. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre 
tary,    Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President ;  A.  II.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  North- 
rup.    Secretary,    San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion ;  R.  B.  Leland,  San  Jose,  President ;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa    Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Albert  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President ; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Stanley  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Ray,   George  W.   Stone. 

TheWesternJournal  of  Education 

HARK    WAGNER,  Managing  Editor. 

CHAUNCEY    M'GOVERN,    Associate    Managing    Editor. 

OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT  — Official    News    and    Articles 

furnished    by    Will    C.    Wood    and    other    members    of    the 

State  Department   of   Education. 
ALICE  ROSE   POWER,  School  Director,   City  and  County 
of  San  Francisco,   San   Francisco,   Associate   Editor. 

Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both    of   men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special   Interest  to  School  Trustees,   etc.,  desired. 

Published    Monthly 

Subscription,  $1.50  per  Year  Single  Copies,    15    Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE   WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 

1111-1112   Hearst   Building,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Entered  at  S3n   Francisco  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 


SOME    EPOCH-MAKING 
RESOLUTIONS 


County  and  City   Superintendents' 

Yosemite,  Calif. 

August  18  to  23,  1919 

Report  of  Committee  on  School 

Legislation 

Your    Committee    on    School    Legislation 

submits  its  report  as  stated  hereinafter: 

1.  We  recommend  a  closer  and  more  ef- 
fective organization  of  the  superintend- 
ents, 

(a)  By  the  election  of  an  executive 
committee  of  nine  to  act  for  the 
superintendents  in  all  matters  of 
legislation  between  conventions. 

(b)  We  recommend  that  the  committee 
on  nominations  nominate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee. 

(c)  We  recommend  that  there  be  an- 
nual dues  of  1/5  of  1%  of  his  year- 
ly salary,  to  be  paid  by  each  super- 
intendent to  the  treasurer  of  the 
executive  committee. 

(d)  We  recommend  that  the  funds  thus 
obtained  be  used  by  the  executive 
committee  as  directed  by  the  con- 
vention. 

2.  Your  committee  on  Legislation  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that,  if  the  schools  are  to 


do  the  work  of  education  as  it  ought  to 
be  done,  more  money  and  yet  more 
money  must  be  provided.  The  commit- 
tee has  not  attempted  to  tell  how  much 
money  is  needed  but  rather  has  at- 
tempted to  show  where  money  should 
be  used. 

3.  The  committee  recommends  that  $1500 
be  apportioned  for  each  statutory  teach- 
er allowed  to  elementary  school  dis- 
tricts, and  that  this  money  be  provided 
equally  by  the  State  and  the  county. 

4.  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
MINIMUM  yearly  salary  of  $1200  for 
every  regularly  employed  full  time 
teacher. 

5.  We  recommend  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  transportation  of  any  pupil 
whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  school 

board  such  transportation  is  necessary, 
and  we  further  recommend  that  special 
aid  from  a  county  tax  be  provided  for 
the  transportation  of  all  children  who 
live  more  than  three  miles  from  a  pub- 
lic school  which  they  attend. 

6.  We  recommend  that  a  uniform  divisor 
be  fixed  for  determining  average  daily 
attendance  whenever  our  recommenda- 
tion that  $1500  per  statutory  teacher  be 
apportioned  becomes  law.  We  express 
our  preference  for   160  as  such  divisor. 

7.  Provision  should  be  made  for  feeding 
all  school  children  at  the  lunch  hour. 

8.  Provision  should  be  made  for  caring  for 
the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  every 
child  attending  the  public   schools. 

9.  The  strongest  possible  encouragement 
should  be  offered  by  law  for  enlarging 
the  unit  of  school  administration  and 
school  support. 

10.  There  should  be  devised  such  a  system 
of  taxation  as  will  compel  every  dollar 
of  wealth  to  do  its  fair  share  in  sup- 
porting public  education. 

11.  There  should  be  an  investigation  to  de- 
termine the  best  base  for  estimating  the 
number  of  statutory  teachers  to  be  al- 
lowed to  elementary  school  districts. 

12.  The  state  should  provide  accident  in- 
surance for  all  pupils  and  employees  of 
the  public  schools. 

13.  The  state  should  provide  insurance  at 
net  cost  for  all  public  property. 

14.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  co- 
operative purchasing  of  school  supplies. 

15.  Each  school  district  should  prepare  and 
submit  a  budget  of  its  needs  for  the  gui- 
dance of  boards  of  supervisors  in  fixing 
tax  rates  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  econ- 
omy in  the  expenditure  of  public  money. 

16.  Your  Committee  recognizes  the  county 
free  library  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  of  free  public  education,  and 
recommends  that  the  county  free  library 
be  made  a  part  of  the  county  school  de- 
partment. 

17.  We  recommend  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee be  empowered  to   make  all  nec- 


essary investigations  and  surveys;  to 
consult  with  other  committees  and  or- 
ganizations seeking  to  promote  educa- 
tion; to  expend  such  part  of  the  funds 
received  from  annual  dues  as  it  may 
find  necessary  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education;  and  to  submit  a  full  report 
of  its  actions  to  the  next  annual  con- 
vention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Committee  on  School  Legislation 

Mark  Keppel,  Chairman. 

George  W.  Frick. 

Robert  L.  Bird. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Cunningham. 

William  H.  Hanlon. 

Jerome  O.  Cross. 

Roy  Good. 

Alfred  Roncovieri. 

James  B.  Davidson. 

John  W.  Linscott. 

Mrs.  Grace  C.  Stanley. 
Absentees: 

Miss  Carolyn  M.  Webb. 

Fred  M.   Hunter. 


IN    YOSEMITE 

I  heard  my  mountains  rock  and  roll, 

I  saw  the   lightning's   fiery  rod 
Rend  space  and  write  on  heaven's  scroll 
The   awful   autograph   of   God. 

JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  in 
the  auditorium  of  Camp  Curry,  at  2  p.  m. 
on  August  18.  J.  W.  Linscott,  of  Santa 
Cruz,  offered  a  fervid  prayer.  Then  began 
the  roll  call  of  members.  This  was  a 
unique  affair.  Each  superintendent  was 
requested  to  rise  and  state  in  a  few  words 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  his  school 
work  during  the  past  year.  This  served, 
not  only  as  an  introduction,  but  took  the 
edge  of  formality  off  the  convention,  and 
was  first  aid   to  good  fellowship. 

The  following  superintendents  responded 
as  their  names  were  called :  Geo.  W.  Frick, 
Mrs.  Sabra  R.  Greenhalgh,  Mrs.  Pearle 
Rutherford,  Teresa  Rivera,  Perle  Sander- 
son, Wm.  H.  Hanlon,  E.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Clarence  W.  Edwards,  S.  M.  Chaney, 
Robert  A.  Bug-bee.  A.  P.  Shibley,  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Clarke,  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Miss  M. 
L  Richmond,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Norwood, 
Mark  Keppel,  Craig  Cunningham,  Jas.  B. 
Davidson,  Roy  Good,  Mrs.  Belle  S.  Gribi, 
Mrs.  Nettie  B.  Harris,  Mildred  Gregory, 
Geo.  Schultzberg,  Lena  A.  Jackson,  Miss 
Elizabeth  M.  Richards,  R."  P.  Mitchell. 
Irene  Burns,  Mrs.  Kate  I.  Donnelley,  Ira 
K.  Landis,  W.  J.  Cagney,  Mrs.  Grace  C. 
Stanley,  John    F   West,   Alfred   Roncovieri, 


*The  Blue  Bulletin  will  publish  the  offi- 
cial report,  therefore  we  give  only  the 
"news"  features  of  the  convention. 

*The  annual  convention  of  County  and 
City  Superintendents  was  held  in  Yosemite 
Valley,  California,  August  18-23,  1919,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Hon.  Will  C.  Wood. 
Superintendent  of   Public   Instruction, 
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A   group  of   Supe 

John  W.  Anderson,  Robert  L.  Bird,  Roy 
W.  Cloud,  Mamie  V.  Lehner,  Miss  Agnes 
Howe,  Miss  Cecil  M.  Davis,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte Cunningham,  Bejle  Alexander,  Mrs. 
Kate  E.  Horn,  Dan  H.  White,  A.  G.  El- 
more, Lizzie  Vagedes,  Mamie  B.  Lang, 
Miss  Lucy  Young,  G.  P.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Blanche  T.  Reynolds,  Harriett  S.  Lee, 
Jennie  Malaley. 

Superintendent  Ben  Ballard  was  repre- 
sented by  his  deputy,  and  Superintendent 
J.  E.   Buckman   by  his  brother. 

The  following  city  and  district  superin- 
tendents responded:  Charles  Emory  Bar- 
ber, Charles  E.  Teach,  Chas.  H.  Camper, 
Geo.  B.  Albee,  Jerome  O.  Cross,  W.  L. 
Stephens,  Albert  Shiels,  Jennie  Malaley, 
W.  E.  Faught,  H.  P.  Short,  R.  J.  Wells, 
Jeremiah  M.  Rhodes,  Bruce  H.  Painter, 
Win.  John  Cooper,  G  A".  Whaley,  W.  T. 
Helms,  A.  X.  Wheelock,  Arthur  Walter, 
R.  B.  Crandall,  Henry  C.  Johnson,  Alex 
Sheriffs,  Arthur  H.  Mabley,  Roger  S. 
Phelps,  John  A.  Cranston,  Paul  E.  Stewart, 
John  W.  Linscott,  Horace  M.  Rebok,  T. 
F.  Brownscombe,  Ansel  S.  Williams, 
Arthur  L.  Vincent,  De  Witt  Mortgomerv, 
(ieo.  W.  Hall,  C.  T.  Work,  R.  L.  Ran- 
dall, J.   D.   Sweeny. 

Other  prominent  officials  who  were  pres- 
ent and  took  part  in  the  discussion  were 
President  Van  Matre  of  Humboldt,  E.  L. 
Hardy  of  San  Diego,  President  Phelps 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Agnes  Ray  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  A.  C.  Olney,  Mar- 
garet McNaught,  Maude  J.  Murchie,  Jere- 
miah B.  Billiard,  O.  J. '  Kern,  Alice  R. 
Power  of  San  Francisco  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Anna  T.  Haley  of  San  Mateo,  Archie 
Cloud  of  San  Francisco,  W.  L.  Glascock 
of  San  Mateo,  E.  H.  James  of  Berkeley, 
Ednah  Aiken  of  San  Francisco,  F.  H. 
Meyer  of  Berkeley,  Nell  G,  Thayer,  E.  C. 
Moore,  James  A.  Barr,  A.  II.  Chamber- 
lain, .Mrs.  May  llenshall  of  the  State  and 
County  Free  Library  Service,  W.  A.  Pratt, 
Frederick  F.  Martin,  A.  C.  Wheat. 

W  ill  C.  Woods'  opening  address  was  an 
eloquent  presentation  of  several  great  edu- 
cational problems  now  demanding  con- 
sideration, lie  emphasized  the  need  of  a 
in. .re  democratic  and  a  less  autocratic  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  the  schools. 


rintendents  at  the   Convention  in  Yosemite  Valley, 

He  made  a  strong'  plea  for  open-rpinded 
attitude  towards  teachers  unions  and 
organizations,  and  was  frequently  ap- 
plauded when  he  spoke  of  giving  teachers 
the  initiative  on  courses  of  study,  methods, 
and  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare 
of  the  children.  It  was  an  epoch  making 
address  and  showed  not  only  the  leader- 
ship of  the  schoolmaster  but  of  citizen- 
ship as  well.  The  applause  at  the  close 
of  the  address  was  prolonged  and  enthu- 
siastic. 

In  his  informal  remarks  he  asked  that 
resolutions  be  passed  on  the  death  of 
Morris  E.  Dailey,  formerly  president  of 
the  State  Normal  at  San  Jose,  and  that 
the  convention  express  its  appreciation  of 
the  services  of  ex-State  Superintendent 
Edward  Hyatt,  and  regret  at  his  inability 
to  be  present. 

Superintendent  Wood  then  gave  an  ex- 
ample of  his  theory  of  more  democracy 
in  administration  of  schools  by  asking 
the  superintendents  to  name  a  committee 
to  select  the  various  committees  for  the 
convention. 

On  Tuesday  morning  compulsory  edu- 
cation was  ably  discussed  by  Blanche  T. 
Reynolds,  S.  M.  Chaney  and  Sam  H. 
Colin.  This  was  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  the  State  program  in  physical  education. 
W.  L.  Stephens  spoke  on  the  subject,  and 
Clark  W.  Hetherington  answered  a  lot 
of  rapid  fire  questions  that  were  very 
interesting. 

Tuesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  records,  .reports  and  registers. 
John  Anderson,  Dan  White,  John  F.  West, 
Job  Wood,  Jr.,  and  others  spoke  upon  the 
subject.  School  finances  were  discussed  by 
.Mark  Keppel,  Geo.  F.  Fricke,  Sabra  Green- 
halgh,  Craig  Cunningham  and  James  B. 
Davidson. 

Wednesday  morning'  was  devoted  to 
talks  by  Roy  Cloud,  Mark  Keppel,  W.  J. 
Cagney  and  Agnes  Howe  on  school  visits 
by  the  superintendents.  The  use  of  stand- 
ard tests  was  discussed  by  T.  F.  Browns- 
combe and  Chas.  E.  Leach  in  a  way  to 
bring  out  applause.  The  standard  tests 
as  used  in  the  Santa  Rosa  schools  was 
quite  a  revelation. 

The  status  of  the  teacher  was  discussed 


August  18,  1919 


Government  Bulletin  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
A  NATIONAL  ASSET  recently  issued 
says  on  page   12 

\\T  E  have  been  selling"  our  re- 
" '  sources  on  the  bulk  basis.  It 
is  said  the  United  States  sells 
2,000  pounds  of  goods  per  $100, 
England  sells  1,000  pounds  of 
goods  per  $100,  France  sells  400 
pounds  per  $100,  and  Germany 
sold  30  pounds  per  $100. 

MOST    of    the   difference   in   the   number 
of  pounds  sold  for  $100  is  made   thru 
the     designer.       The     United     States 
needs     Designers     more     than     any     other 
country. 

Therefore  if  you  have  talent  develop  it 


!Ff;PS  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL 

or 
ffflll    ARTS  and  CRAFTS 


2II9ALLSTON  WAY     BERKELEY,  CAL 


The  school  which  specializes  in  design 

F.    H.    MEYER,   Director. 

Illustrated    catalog    sent    upon    application 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark    Hopkins    Insiilule 

Affiliated   College   of  the   University  of   California 
California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  18,  1919 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

COMMERCIAL  ART 
DESIGN   AND    CRAFTS 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 
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A  group  of  Progressives,  Liberals,  Conserv 
Taken  in  Yosemite  Valley,  at  Camp  Curry,  Aug 

First  row,  left  to  right — A.  H.  Chamberlain, 
lenberger  McNaught. 

Second  row,  left  to  right — Mark  Keppel,  Ha 
Frick,   Alfred    Roncovieri,   J.    W.    Linscott,    Albe 

Wednesday  afternoon  by  W.  H.  Hanlon, 
Grace  Stanley,  Robert  A.  Bugbee  and 
others. 

Thursday  morning  was  occupied  with 
a  program  that  developed  into  a  very 
lively  discussion  on  Americanization  and 
part  time  courses.  JE.  R.  Snvder,  Albert 
Shields,  Alex  Sheriffs,  A.  P.  Shibbley, 
Alexander  Sheriffs  and  A.  J.  Cloud  were 
the  leading  speakers  on  the  topic. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  was  ably 
discussed  by  Perle  Sanderson,  Agnes 
Howe,  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  Harriet  Lee, 
Roy  Good,  E.  L.  Hardy  and  others. 

Thursday  afternoon,  Geo.  Schultzberg, 
who  has  been  foremost  in  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  consolidation  of  schools, 
spoke  upon  his  experience,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Lena  Jackson,  R.  P.  Mitchell, 
A.   G.  Elmore  and  Ira  C.  Landis. 

Agriculture  extension  work  in  the  rural 
schools  was  discussed  by  O.  T-  Kern  and 
R.   P..   Crandall. 

The  city  superintendents  held  a  session 
on  Thursday  afternoon  for  the  considera- 
tion of  suggestions  on  building  curricula. 
H.  M.  Rebok,  W.  J.  Cooper,  G.  V.  Whaley, 
and  Jeremiah  Rodes  spoke.  J.  W.  Linscott 
presided. 

This  was  followed  by  a  very  spirited 
discussion  on  "Handling  Extra  School 
Activities."  .  Sam  Cohn  read  a  vitriolic 
attack  on  the  Junior  Red  Cross  by  Super- 
intendent J.  C.  Du  Four.  It  was  pre- 
pared like  a  lawyer's  brief  and  was  a 
bitter  arraignment  of  Junior  Red  Cross 
activities  and  against  the  continuation  of 
the  same  in  the  schools.  De  Witt  Mont- 
gomery spoke  against  the  continuation, 
and  Mr.  Cranston  spoke  of  the  great 
value  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  work  for 
the  children.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Kluegel,  the 
manager  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  was 
present  and  asked  the  co-operation  of  the 
superintendents  in  planning  a  program  so 
that  the  great  work  of  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  might  be  carried  on  successfully. 
There  was  not  time  for  a  complete  dis- 
cussion, and  the  meeting  adjourned  with 
the  subject  about  evenly  divided,  and.  with 
the  adherents  of  each  side  showing  con- 
siderable feeling.  On  the  following  day 
the  convention,  on  motion  of  Charles  E. 
Leach,  requested  that  Will  C.  Wood  ap- 
point a   committee   to    co-operate   with    the 


atives    and    Reactionaries    in    educational    work, 
ust  21,  1919. 
Agnes   Howe,   Will   C.   Wood,   Margaret   Schal- 

rr  Wagner,   Roy  Cloud,   James   A.   Barr,   George 
rt   Shields. 


Junior  Red  Cross  officials  in  working  out 
a  satisfactory  program  for  Junior  Red 
Cross    activities    with    the    schools. 

On  Friday  morning  a  discussion  on 
intermediate  schools  was  led  by  Jerome 
O.  Cross,  Roger  S.  Phelps,  Paul  E.  Stewart, 
M.   L.   Richmond  and  R.   L.  Bird. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  and  applied  art 
in  the  schools  was  ably  discussed  by  F. 
H.  Meyer  of  the  California  School  of 
Arts   and   Crafts. 

After  reports  of  committees,  the  consid- 
eration of  new  business  and  unfinished 
business,  and  the  singing  of  "America," 
the   convention    adjourned. 


NOTES 

Superintendent  Alfred  Roncovieri  en- 
tertained the  convention  in  the  evenings 
with  his  wonderful  handling  of  the  trom- 
bone, and  during  the  sessions,  made  a 
number  of  able  speeches.  His  answer  to 
the  roll  call  in  which  he  gave  credit  to 
his  17C0  teachers  for  their  patriotic  and 
unselfish  service  in  war  work  and  mercy 
work  during-  the  influenza  was  especially 
notable. 

Stanley  B.  Wilson,  the  orator  and  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  was 
present  at  all  the  sessions,  but  strangely 
silent — Perhaps  the  stentor  of  Camp  Curry 
awed  him  into  silence.  Perhaps  he  was 
resting  on  his  laurels  and  preferred  people 
to  ask  why  he  did  not  speak  rather  than 
speak  in  the  presence  of  the  giant  Se- 
quoias, and  the  majestic  El  Capitan  and 
Half  Dome  illustrating  the  temperamental 
poet  who  said,  "What  is  left  for  man  to 
say   when   God  has   said   so   much." 

Mark  Keppel  was  at  his  best.  He  spoke 
frequently  and  always  to  the  point.  His 
eloquent  extemporaneous-  tribute  to  Cali- 
fornia at  the  Camp  Fire,  his  description  of 
Mount  Whitney,  and  his  plea  for  putting 
jazz,    pep    and    ginger    into    a    downhearted 


Learn 
Foreign  Trade 

at  Night  School  under  direction  of  six  prac- 
tical foreign  trade  experts.  Requires  five 
months'  time.  Ask  for  bulletin  or  visit  this 
big  school  for  information.  Thirty  other 
business  courses  for  men  and  women.  Stu- 
dents under  17  not  admitted. 


-Finance 

-Organization 

-Management 

-Credits 

-Real   Estate 

-Insurance 

—Auditing 

—Stenographic 

-Typewriting 

—Dictaphone 

—Secretarial 

—Civil  Service 

-Telegraphy 

-Bookkeeping 

—Accounting 

-Banking 


— Foreign   Exchange 

— Cost  Accounting 

— Higher  Accounting 

— Foreign  Trade 

— Income  Tax 

— Business  Spanish 

— The    Findex 

— Comptometers 

— Business   Letters 

— Business  Law 

— Advertising 

— Salesmanship 

— English 

— Handwriting 

— Business 

— Arithmetic 


BUTLER  SCHOOL 
OF  COMMERCE 

New  Call  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


jti,HiwmiMi^ia.iamrNiMiMiMi, 

Training  jor  /Authorship 

How"  to  Write,  What  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
yourliferary  gifts.  Master  the 
a  rt  of  set  J7- express  ion .  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  youv  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing.  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc..  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received   over  $5,000  for  sioriej  and 

articles  writlen  mostly  in  spare  time — "p'av  work,"  lie 

calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 

completing   her   first   course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 

and    mother,   is    averaging    over    $75    a    week    from 

photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 

for  writers,  young  or  old.    The  universities  recognize 

this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 

faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 

Literary  Department.     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 

they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 


Dr.EsenWein 


150-page   illustrated  catalogue   free 

The Home  Correspondence  School  j^%&t{ 

Dep*t  44      Springfield,  Mass. 


Chauncy  M'Govern  heartily  recommends  this  school. 


Munson  School  for  Private  Secretaries 


LUCILE    SM 
OUR       SECRETA 

The  Pre-requisite  of 

600  Sutter  Street 


ITH,    President 
RIAL       COURSE: 

an  Executive  Position 

San  Francisco 
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brother  by  a  word  of  praise  was  greatly 
appreciated. 

W.  J.  Cagney  lias,  without  doubt,  estab- 
lished the  best  system  of  supervision  of 
any  county  superintendent  in  the  State, 
and  presented  the  plan  with  such  straight- 
forward modesty  as  to  win  the  hearty  good 
will  of  the  convention. 

The  County  Free  Library  Service  was 
given  an  unusual  amount  of  praise  by  the 
county  superintendents.  George  W.  Frick 
began  it  when  he  stated  that  a  new  and 
greatly  appreciated  feature  of  his  schools 
was  the  County  Free  Library  Service  un- 
der direction  of  Miss  Barmby.  lie  was 
followed  by  H  anion  Schultzberg,  Cagney, 
P.ugbee.  Howe,  White,  Flmore,  Morgan, 
Reynolds,  Lee,  Norwood,  Lang,  Bird,  all 
of  whom  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  county 
free  library  service. 

Superintendent  M.  A.  Clark  of  Inyo  and 
Superintendent  Richards  of  Nevada  Coun- 
ty were  both  called  home  on  account  of 
illness  of  near  relatives  before  the  session 
was   over. 

Cecil  M.  Davis  of.  Santa  Cruz  is  one  of 
the  youngest  superintendents,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular  at  the  convention.  She 
is  wide  awake  and  interested  in  educational 
problems  and  has  a  delightful  personality. 

Superintendent  Geo.  Schultzberg  told  a 
very  interesting  story  of  how  Anne  Mad- 
den, the  county  librarian,  secured  the  co- 
operation of  the  farm  advisor,  the  horticul- 
tural commissioner,  the  school  trustees 
and  all  other  agencies  for  civic  betterment 
to  unite  in  a  conference  for  better  and 
more  efficient  service  and  at  the  next 
county  institute  these  four  would  co-operate 
in  conducting  a  count)'  fair. 

Superintendent  Albert  Shields  of  Los 
Angeles  made  a  masterly  speech  on  Amer- 
icanization. In  ten  minutes  he  said  more 
and  said  it  more  effectively  than  any 
speech  that  we  have  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject. There  was  tremendous  power  in  his 
plea  for  teaching  the  proper  appreciation 
of  our  government  and  its  possibilities  for 
human  happiness.  Had  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  California  heard  this  speech 
they  would  surely  have  said,  "Here  is  a 
man  who  measures  up  to  our  standards 
of  civic  duty."  He  has  the  right  ideals 
for  the  presidency  of  the  University.  No 
other  speaker,  with  the  possible,  exception 
of  Dr.  David  P.  Barrows,  has  such  a  large 
vision  of  educational  problems  as  applied 
to  humanity  in  the  making5. 

Roy  Cloud  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
of  the  convention.  He  served  as  vice- 
president,  delivered  the  address  of  welcome 
and  spoke  at  Camp  Fire  meeting,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  number  of  speeches  on  the  regu- 
lar prog'ram.  He  always  spoke  briefly 
to  the  point,   and   effectively. 

Arthur  Chamberlain  was  the  Camp  Fire 
orator  on  Tuesday,  August  19.  He  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  his  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  France  and  made  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance  in   his  army   suit. 

A  notable  event  of  the  convention  was 
the  presentation  of  a  beautiful  souvenir 
book  of  letters  of  congratulations  on  the 
completion  of  fifty  years  of  service  to  J. 
W.  Linscott.  James  A.  Barr  initiated 
this  beautiful  testimonial,  and  Arthur 
Chamberlain  made  the  presentation  speech. 
Mr.  Linscott's  reply  was  full  of  apprecia- 
tion and  pathos  as  he  told  of  his  life's 
work. 

"The  Literature  of  the   Sierras"    was   the 


subject  of  the  Camp  Fire  meeting  on 
Thursday  evening.  Harr  Wagner  spoke 
on  Joaquin  Miller's  "Songs  of  the  Sierras." 
Bailey  Millard's  tribute  to  John  Muir  and 
quoted  from  Edwin  Markham,  Herbert 
Bashford,  Wallace  Bruce,  Bret  Harte  and 
George  Wharton  James.  Short  speeches 
and  appropriate  quotations  were  given  by 
Roy  Cloud,  Mark  Keppel,  W.  J.  Cagney, 
Mrs.  Horn,  Miss  Burns,  Mrs.  Donnelley, 
Mrs.  Harris  and  Mrs.  Cunningham.  Mrs. 
Norwood  of  Lassen  gave  a  beautiful  ren- 
dition of  "Dicken's  in  Camp,"  by  Bret 
Harte.  W.  G.  Hartranft  was  delightful  in 
his  informational  talk  on  Mark  Twain. 
John  McNaught  closed  the  program  with 
the  rendition  of  a  quaint  and  rare  poem 
and  whimsical  comments  for  which  he  is 
famous. 

Mrs.  Nell  Thayer,  who  has  devoted  her- 
self to  public  service  for  many  years  and 
now  lives  on  a  ranch  at  Usona,  Mariposa 
County,  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
convention    and    made    several    addresses. 

George  Wharton  James,  who  has  written 
about  fort}'  books  on  Western  life  and 
scenery,  is  delivering'  lectures  in  the 'valley. 
He  spoke  one  night  on  the  Indians  and 
their  needs.  Another  evening  on  dogs 
and  horses  in  the  war,  and  recited  effec- 
tively "Columbus"  on  the  evening  that  the 
"Literature  of  the  Sierras"  was  presented. 
He  has  just .  completed  a  dramatic  reader 
of  860  pages  for  use  in  the  high  schools, 
and  his  new  history  of  New  Mexico  has 
just   been   published  by  Page   &   Company. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  representative  of 
the  American  Book,  T.  Morehouse,  E.  P. 
Cobler  and  J.  H.  Beers  of  the  Macmillan 
Company,  Mr.  Van  Nostrand-of  Milton 
Bradley  Company,  F.  A.  Rice  and  Harry 
Linscott  of  Ginn  &  Company,  Jennie 
Cameron  of  Prang  Company,  W.  M.  Culp 
of  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company  and 
Blakiston's,  Earl  Chandler  of  Potter  Bros., 
E.  H.  Barker  of  Allyn  &  Bacon,  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Scribner's.  W.  G.  Flartranft,  Mr. 
Osborne  and  Mr.  Bonner  of  Silver  Bur- 
dett  &  Company,  A.  A.  Belford  of  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company,  F.  H.  Knight  of  John 
,C.  Winston  &  Company,  Mr.  Scott  of  Scott 
Foresman  &  Company. 

L.  E.  Chenoweth  of  Kern  County  gave 
a  good  account  of  school  activities  under 
his  direction.  The  teacherage,  the  super- 
vision, the  county  library,  new  buildings, 
etc.,  all  show  wide  awake  and  progressive 
school  plans. 

Alex  Sheriffs  of  San  Jose  made  three 
effective  speeches  and  put  San  Jose  on  the 
educational  map  in  a  more  conspicuous 
place  than  ever  before.  His  addresses 
on  "Prunes,"  "Americanization,"  and  the 
school  plant  at  San  Jose  were  features 
of  the  convention. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  who  has  been  prom- 
inently mentioned  for  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  California,  was  an  in- 
terested listener  to  the  discussions.  The 
State  Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles,  un- 
der his  direction,  is  gradually  evolving  into 
its  new  and  larger  field  of  usefulness  and 
higher  standards. 

F.  H.  Meyer  had  an  exhibition  of  sam- 
ples of  graphic  art  enlarged  by  the  Cali- 
fornia School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  They 
were  very  interesting  and  were  effective 
in  promoting  a  greater  interest  in  art  edu- 
cation and  art  in  the  public  schools. 


Snapshot  of 
Stanley  B.  Wilson, 
member  of 
State  Board  of 
Education, 
standing  against 
sequoia  tree 
in  the 
Yosemite. 


JOTTINGS 
W.  M.  Culp 

The  convention  of  County  and  City 
Superintendents,  held  at  Camp  Curry  in 
the  Yosemite  National  Park  this  last 
month,  was  an  event  that  is  bound  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  influence  upon  the  course 
of  education  in  California  during  the  next 
year.  It  was  a  gathering  of  the  picked 
men  of  the  State,  and  as  one  sat  and 
listened  to  the  subjects  discussed  by  the 
men  and  women  actually  in  the  teaching 
game  in  California,  one  had  to  acknowledge 
that  a  breadth  of  vision,  a  steadfastness  of 
purpose,  a  vision  of  a  work  to  be  done, 
a  reverence  for  a  great  responsibility  was 
actually    alive    in    the    convention. 

The  multiplicity  of  detail  in  our  educa- 
tional system  was  emphasized  if  nothing 
else.  The  training  of  the  people  of  Cal- 
fornia  is  not  an  easy  task.  It  cannot  be 
solved  in  one  way.  It  has  to  be  solved  in 
as  many  ways  as  there  are  individual  com- 
munities and  individual  persons  attempt- 
ing to  solve  the  problem.  The  one  real 
pulsating  principle  that  stood  out  was  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  were  bound  together  in  the 
labor  of  making  a  democracy.  The  fact 
that  even  in  America  democracy  is  per- 
haps at  the  point  of  fighting'  with  her  back 
to  the  wall  was  realized  and  the  school 
system  of  this  State  during  this  school 
year  is  bound  to  be  strengthened  by  the 
teaching  of  what  our  democracy  stands 
for  and  why  we  should  not  throw  it  over 
for  some  other  system. 

The  Compulsory  Education  Part  Time 
Act  was  a  subject  that  called  for  much' 
comment  and  discussion.  The  point  em- 
phasized was  that  the  compulsory  part  of 
the  act  must  be  handled  delicately.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  unless  one  is 
very  adroit  much  friction  may  -come  from 
saying,  thou  shalt  be  learned.  A  move- 
ment in  propaganda  to  educate  the  people 
to  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  forces 
of  education  was  the  method  suggested. 
That  education  is  coming  into  its  own  is 
seen  at  the  present  moment  in  the  opening 
of  the  schools  in  the  region  around  San 
Francisco  and  at  the  State  University 
at  Berkeley.  The  National  and  State 
propaganda  for  education  is  bearing  fruit 
and  the  school  authorities  are  literally 
swamped  with  children.  It  is  a  question 
of  housing,  equipment  and  teachers,  and 
the  strain  is  great  this  vear. 
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r^AMP  YOSEMITE 


IS  THE  LOGICAL  PLACE  FOR  EDUCATORS  TO 
STOP   DURING  THE  VACATION  TRIP  TO   THE 


YOSEMITE 


August  and  September  are  two  wonderful  months  in  the  Yosemite — 
The  colorings  are  exquisite — The  sunrises  and  sunsets  are  magnificent — 
The    back    country    is    alluring— The    hikes    and    rides    are    inviting. 

Camp   Yosemite— is  a  camp  for  refined  people;  the  surroundings 
are  perfect ;  the  location  is  ideal ;  the  equipment  is  modern ;  the  meals 
are  splendid;  the  rates  very  reasonable — $3.50  and  $4.00  a  day;  $23.00 
and  $26.50  a  week  (fixed  by  the  U.  S.  Government). 
Educators   should   also   visit 


■  with  its  superlative  view  of  the  valley 


Glacier  Point  Hotel 

and  the  High  Sierras. 

Merced    Lake    Lodge  —  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Merced  River, 
with  excellent  fishing. 

Tenaya  Lake  Lodge— on  the  Tioga  Road;  boating;  launches. 

All  under  one  management 

YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK  CO. 

53  Post  St.,  San  Francisco;  Kearny  3512 
mo  Broadway,  Oakland;   Oakland  6609 

Sacramento  Stockton  Merced  Fresno  Los    Angeles 


TO  HELP  MEN  SUCCEED 

Is  the  Purpose  of  the 
SAN  FRANCISCO  Y.  ffl.  C.  A.  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 

College  Preparatory  School;  Automotive 
School;  Evening  Law  College  (granting 
L.L.B.  degree) ;  School  of  Business,  in- 
cluding Foreign  Trade;  School  of  Ac- 
countancy. Thirty-seven  courses,  well 
trained  practical  instructors.  Individual  in- 
struction. Enter  any  time.  Modern  build- 
ing with  splendid  physical  equipment,  in- 
cluding salt  water  plunge. 

For  Catalog,  write    R.   L.   JOHNS, 

Educational    Secretary,    Y.    M.    C.    A., 

220    Golden    Gate    Ave.  San    Francisco 


"Two  Bits  a  Book,"  $2.00  a  Year 


Of 

The  Magazine  for  tin  Children 
by 


Teachers,  is  The  Magazine  CHILDHOOD  in  your 
school  library?  Have  you  tried  it  as  a*  "First  Aid" 
to  Beginners,  a  Last  Resort  for  Precocious  Pupils, 
AND  Supplementary  Reading?  If  not,  send  for 
Sample    Copy    to 

CHILDHOOD 

56    Main    Street  San    Francisco 
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AJ\  EXPERT  OPINION  CONCERNING 

THE    KENDALL    READERS 

"From  the  standpoint  of  both  content  and  method  this  delightful  new- 
series  of  readers  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  progressive  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  Although  making  careful  provision  for  the 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading,  the  authors  stress  thought-getting 
and  interest  rather  than  technique  and  drill.  In  choosing  the  content, 
they  were  guided  by  the  conviction  that  'the  child's  own  life  is  the  basis 
of  his  interests.'  Accordingly,  the  Primer  and  First  Reader  represent  an 
interesting  and  continuous  story — a  story  about  the  adventures  and  ac- 
tivities of  normal  boys  and  girls.  The  literature  of  the  series — rhymes, 
folklore,  fables,  etc. — is  so  skillfully  woven  into  the  narrative  that  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  experiences  of  the  children.  In  the  Second  Reader 
the  materials  center  about  the  activities  of  the  'Good  Times  Club' — a 
jolly  vacation  organization.  In  succeeding  volumes  the  content  is  or- 
ganized   through    judicious    grouping."  W.  A.  SMITH, 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

NOW  READY: 


Primer 40c 

First   Reader   44c 


Teachers'    Manual 60c 

Second   Reader   48c 

Third    Reader    56c 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  565  R£?^?ct^,t 


California 


BOSTON 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


Adopted 

For  Exclusive 

Use  in 

Oregon 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

Gregg  Speed  Studies 

Rational      Typewriting,      Revised 


Edition 

Rational    Typewriting, 
Honor  Edition 


Medal    of 


Oklahoma 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

Gregg  Speed  Studies 

Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Short- 
hand 

Tennessee 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

Gregg  Speed  Studies 

Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary 

Rational      Typewriting,      Revised 
Edition 

Rational    Typewriting,    Medal    of 
Honor  Edition 

Whigam's  Essentials  of  Commer- 
cial Law  (co-basal) 


Louisiana 

Whigam's  Essentials  of  Commer- 
cial  Law 


This  is  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  shorthand  that  one  system  has 
been  adopted  exclusively  for  state- 
wide use.  New  Orleans  and  Portland 
are  not  required  to  use  the  adopted 
texts. 

The  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  and 
Gregg  Speed  Studies  were  also  the 
texts  adopted  and  used  by  the  schools 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  France. 


More  than  80%  of  the  schools 
of  the  United  States  use  the 
Gregg  system  of  shorthand. 
Let  us  tell  you  how  the  sys- 


tem    can    be    introduced    into 


your  school. 


The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company 


NEW    YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
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The  problem  of  teachers,  of  their  train- 
ing, of  their  hiring",  of  their  tenure  of 
office,  of  their  supervision  called  for  much 
discussion.  Superintendent  Will'C.  Wood 
stands  for  the  thorough  democratization  of 
the  teacher,  which  we  interpret  as  the  giv- 
ing of  the  teacher, a  say  in  what  she  shall 
teach,  how  she  shall  teach,  how  she  shall 
be  supervised,  what  salary  she  shall  receive, 
how  she  may  unite  to  secure  better  living 
conditions,  in  other  words,  the  teacher  in 
the  future  is  not  to  be  a  mere  wage  earner 
but  to  be  a  supervisor  of  education  co- 
operating with  the  superintendent.  The 
theory  sounds  good  and  many  superin- 
tendents are  trying  to  work  along  those 
lines. 

As  a  "Swatter  of  Educational  Heresies" 
the  crown  must  go  to  Mark  Keppel  of 
Los  Angeles.  He  swatted  five  in  succes- 
sion one  afternoon  and  was  going  might}' 
fluently  when  he  ceased  speaking.  We 
must  say  that  he  swatted  educational  gen- 
eralities which  was  perhaps  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  as  almost  any  educational 
statement  is  true  at  some  time  or  place. 

As  an  educational  leader,  Alex.  Sherriffs 
of  San  Jose  stood  out.  His  interest  in 
education,  his  grasp  of  the  subject,  his 
manner  of  working-  at  the  problem  in  San 
Jose  made  a  very  definite  impression  on 
the  convention.  Moreover,  Mr.  Sherriffs 
made  a  name  for  himself  as  a  word  im- 
pressionist. To  be  explicit,  he  made  the 
simple  statement  that  for  every  orange 
that  they  shipped  out  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Mark  Keppel  was  in  the  chair) 
they  shipped  a  carload  of  prunes  out  of 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Mr.  Mark  Keppel  in  commenting  upon 
this  remarkable  statement  said  that  he 
knew  that  they  raised  a  good  many  prunes 
in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  but  he  never 
had  realized  before  that  they  were  so  full 
of  prunes   in   that   part   of   California. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Morgan,  superintendent  of 
Tuolumne  County,  stood  out  as  the  orator 
of  the  Sierras. 

Mr.  Geo.  B.  Albee,  superintendent  of 
Eureka  schools,  as  a  booster  showed  a 
vivid  imagination.  His  description  of  the 
Kureka  fog  and  the  great  forests  of  Hum- 
boldt County  were  those  of  an  artist. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Mitchell,  superintendent  of 
(  (range  County,  took  the  blue  label  for  real 
golden  educational  boosting.  When  he 
finished  most  of  us  thought  that- all  Orange 
County  inhabitants  drank  out  of  gold  gob- 
lets. Mr.  Mitchell  would  have  made  a  gold- 
en tongued  press  agent,  for  Mr.  Croesus. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Cagney,  superintendent  of 
San  Benito  County,  showed  a  true  and 
thoughtful  sympathy  of  the  problem  in  his 
talk  on  what  a  superintendent  should  do 
when   he   visited   a  school. 

Mr.  Albert  Shiels,  superintendent  of  Los 
Angeles,  won  much  applause  in  his  keen 
analysis  of  the  Americanization  problem. 
A  problem  which  is  one  of  guidance,  not 
of  compulsion. 

Mr.  John  \Y.  Linscott,  superintendent 
of  Santa  Cruz,  was  the  Ulysses  of  the  con- 
vention and  held  the  audience  whenever 
he  spoke. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Teach,  superintendent 
of  Bakersfield  schools,  reminded  us  a 
great   deal    of   the    Silver   Tongued    Orator. 

Mr.  Jerome  O.  Cross,  superintendent  of 
Fresno,  was  not  amiss  in  stirring  up  a 
furore  now  and  then.  For  a  schoolman 
he  certainly  likes  a  scrap. 


Mr.  W.  L.  Stephens,  superintendent  of 
Long  Beach,  has  a  grasp  of  school  prob- 
lems that  made  him  stand  out  in  the  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Roy  Good,  superintendent  of  Men- 
docino County,  is  one  of  the  young  super- 
intendents that  have  a  job  ahead  of  them. 
Mendocino  County  has  a  great  problem 
with  its  hundred  ami  more  one-teacher 
schools  situated  in  the  mountains.  Mr. 
(lood  is  a  live  and  energetic  schoolman 
docino  County. 

and  is  bound  to  accomplish  much  in  Men- 
Mr.  L.  E.  Chenoweth,  of  Kern  County, 
showed  in  his  report  that  the  schools  in 
his  county  are  up  and  doing  all  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  Roy  Cloud,  superintendent  of  San 
Mateo  County,  was  one  of  the  big  men  of 
the  convention,  educationally  and  physi- 
cally. 

Mr.  Wm.  John  Cooper,  superintendent 
of  Piedmont,  and  Mr.  Bruce  H.  Painter, 
superintendent  of  Petaluma,  look  like  twin 
brothers.  They  spent  a  good  deal  of  the 
time    explaining   who    they    weren't. 

Mr.  G.  V.  Whaley,  superintendent  of 
Pomona,  believes  in  the  scientific  analysis 
of  school  problems.  He  believes  that  a 
superintendent  should  make  definite  obser- 
vations in  his  visits  to  tire  classroom  and 
then  give  definite  instructions  for  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Short,  superintendent  of  Oro- 
ville,  showed  that  Oroville  was  in  the 
foreground,  educationally. 

Mr.  De  Witt  Montgomery,  superintend- 
ent of  Visalia,  showed  that  he  had  a  keen 
realization  of  his  problem  in  that  com- 
munity. 

'  Mr.  Geo.  Schultzberg,  superintendent  of 
Monterey  County,  is  very  much  of  a 
humorist. 

Mr.  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  deputy  superintend- 
ent, really  believes  that  the  feminine  con- 
tingent in  our  schools  should  be  taught 
the  domestic  arts.  Miss  Agnes  Howe, 
superintendent  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
believes  that  they  should  be  given  the 
liberty  to  choose  and  should  not  be  forced 
to    take    any    special    subject. 

Miss  Lucy  Young,  superintendent  of 
Trinity  County,  has  the  rural  schools  to 
contend  with  and  has  to  travel  much  on 
horseback   to   visit  her  schools. 

Mrs.  Harriet  S.  Lee,  superintendent  of 
Yolo  County,  is  a  booster  both  education- 
ally and  agriculturally.  Mr.  Mitchell  and 
Mrs.  Lee  would  have  a  great  session  if 
they  ever  attempted  to  convince  each  other 
of  the  merits  of  their  respective  counties. 

The  poor  little  school  teacher  is  out  in 
■the  cold,  cold  world.  The  city  schools 
don't  want  her  till  she  has  had  a  couple 
of  years'  experience.  The  country  schools 
are  tired  of  training  teachers  for  the  city 
schools.  The  teachers  are  tired  of  being 
buffeted  around.  In  fact,  the  rosiness  of 
the  teaching  profession  for  beginners  is  of 
such  a  sky  blue  color  that  recruits  are 
falling   off. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  of  Vo- 
cational Education,  gave  a  very  able  and 
clear  exposition  of  the  great  value  of  voca- 
tional work  as  a  part  of  the  work  to  be 
accomplished  under  the  recent  part  time 
act. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Wells,  superintendent  of  Palo 
Alto  schools,  was  in  attendance  for  the 
first  time  and  made  a  very  definite  im- 
pression. As  a  speaker  Mr.  Wells  is  very 
forceful.  Palo  Alto  has  a  good  schoolman 
in    .Mr.   Wells. 


The  Beacon  News 


Column 


The  emphasis  placed  in  1  Tie  Beacon 
Method  upon  the  phonetic  element  at 
the  beginning  rather  than  at  the  end 
of "  a  word  greatly  assists  pupils  in 
learning  to  spell  correctly. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  teachers 
who  have  used  The  Beacon  Method 
after  having  tried  put  the  old  "family 
method"  which  they  say  was  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  a  help  to  the  teach- 
ing of  spelling. 

The  Johnson  School  in  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  is  one  of  the  best  elementary 
schools  in  one  of  the  best  cities  in  the 
middle  west.  Recently  the  following 
thirteen  words  were  given  as  a  spell- 
ing test  to  one  of  the  eighth  grade 
classes  in  this  school: 

deserve        infer  observe        invert  transfer 

perform       adverse      reverse         preserve 
prefer  insert  alert  immerse 

There  was  no  preliminary  study  for 
this  test.  Of  the  forty-two  pupils  in 
the  class  fourteen  spelled  all  the  words 
correctly;  ten  missed  one  word  each; 
seven  missed  two  words ;  six  missed 
three;  two  missed  four;  and  three 
missed  five.  This  class  had  never  had 
anything  in  phonetics  except  in  the 
way  of  family  phonograms  and  the 
sort  of  devices  that  are  associated  with 
them. 

In  the  same  school  this  same  test 
was  given  to  a  third  grade  which  had 
used  The  Beacon  System.  There  was 
no  special  preparation  for  the  test  but 
FORTY-EIGHT  OF  THE  FIFTY 
PUPILS  SPELLED  ALL  THE 
WORDS    CORRECTLY. 

The  significance  of  the  results  lies 
in  part  in  the  fact  that  this  third  grade 
had  studied  phonetics  only  in  its  re- 
lation to  reading  with  a  view  to  word 
recognition.  The  power  in  spelling  was 
developed  simply  as  a  by-product  of 
their  work  in  reading. 
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AN    APPRECIATION    OF    EX-SUPER- 
INTENDENT HYATT 

Yosemite,    California, 

August  20,  1919. 
Hon.   Edward   Hyatt, 

Sacramento,  Calif. 
Dear  Mr.  Hyatt : 

We  are  in  the  Valley  of  Beautiful  Things 
meeting'  together  and  we  miss  you.     Those 
twelve  years  you  spent  as  our  leader  were 
helpful,    fruitful    years.      Now    that   we    are 
assembled  again   in  the  shade  of  the  giant 
trees    and    overhanging    rocks    where    you 
once    brought    us,    our    thoughts    naturally 
go   back   to   that   other   convention    and    to 
all    the    others    that    we    enjoyed    together 
and  we  regret  that  you  cannot  be  with  us. 
There  are  many  of  the  old  guard  here  and 
many  new  faces  as  well.     We  are  having  a 
good  convention  and  expect  to  be  able  to 
take  much  inspiration  back  to  our  schools. 
Our  kindest  regards  are  also  included  for 
i  Mrs.  Hyatt.    We  trust  that  at  some  future 
time  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  shaking 
i  hands  with  both  of  you  again   and   renew- 
ing our  old  time  friendship. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 
Convention  of   County   and   City 

Superintendents   of  Schools. 
By  W.  J.  Cagney,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Personal  Resolutions. 


AN  EXPRESSION  OF  SYMPATHY  FOR 

DR.  GEO.  W.  STONE  IN  THE 

LOSS  OF  MRS.  STONE 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  superintendents 
of  California  in  convention  assembled,  ex- 
tend to  Dr.  George  W.  Stone,  honored 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  the  immeasurable 
loss  that  has  befallen  him  in  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Stone,  his  beloved  wife,  lifelong  com- 
panion  and   noble   co-worker. 

Committee  on  Personal  Resolutions. 

W.  J.  Cagney,  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Mrs.  Sabra  R.  Greenhalgh. 

Roy  W.  Cloud. 

Miss  Maude  I.  Murchie. 

Miss  Agnes  E.  Howe. 

Miss  Cecil  M.  Davis. 

George  Schultzberg. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO   THE  LATE   MORRIS 
E.  DAILEY 

Whereas,  The  educational  forces  of  Cali- 
fornia feel  keenly  the  absence  of  one  who 
for  many  years  has  been  a  member  of 
meetings,  associations  and  conventions  in 
the  State,  one  who  was  prominent,  capable 
and  efficient  in  all  duties  as  a  citizen, 
one  who  was  pre-eminent  as  an  educational 
leader,  executive,  and  inspiration  ;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  passing  of  Dr. 
Morris  Elmer  Dailey,  for  nineteen  years 
the  head  of  the  oldest  of  the  State  Normal 
Schools  of  California,  we  the  county  and 
city  superintendents  of  the  State  in  con- 
vention assembled,  while  humbly  bowing 
to  the  decrees  of  Providence,  recognize  that 
there  is  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled.  Our 
friend  is  gone. 

AYe  miss  the  ready  humor,  the  hearty 
greeting,  the  wise  counsel,  the  quick  judg- 
ment which  made  Dr.  Dailey  such  a  safe 
guide. 

We  feel  that  his  enduring  monument  is 
the  institution  that  he  brought  to  so  high 
a  degree  of  efficiency  and  the  'thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  whom  he  sent 
into  the  schools  of  this  and  adjoining" 
States  influenced  by  his  high  professional 
spirit. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  wife, 
mother  and  children  so  sorely  bereft,  and 
to  the  faculty  of  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School  our  sincerest  sympathy. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  sent  to  his  family,  to  the  Blue 
Bulletin,  the  Sierra  Educational  News,  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education,  and  be 
spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  conven- 
tion.    Committee   on   Personal   Resolutions. 

W.  I.  Cagney,  Chairman. 

Roy  W.  Cloud. 

Mrs.  Margaret  S.  McNaught. 

Mrs.  Sabra  R.  Greenhalgh. 

Miss   Cecil  M.   Davis. 

Miss  Maude  I.  Murchie. 

Miss  Agnes  Howe. 

George   Schultzberg. 
------- — .-.......--. — -j 

Uaalthu   CIpAntf      Oculists    and  Physicians  I 
neaiin  ¥,  OirOllg,    used  Murine  Eye  Remedy 

Beautiful  Fuae  many  years  before  it  was 
Call  I!  I  III  bJCO  offered  as  a  Domestic  Bye  J 
!  Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and  I 
'  guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Holier  for  Eyes  that  Need  I 
'  Care.  Try  itii.  your  Eyes  and  in  Uaby's  Eyes— No  Smarting—  ] 
)  Just  Bye  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist^accept  no 
J  Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Eye  Free.  I 
I  MURI.mE     EYE    REMEDY     COMPANY.    Chicago,    III.  I 
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Elizabeth  S.  Adams,  A.  B.,  Wellesley 
College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University,  assist- 
ant in  commerce,  summer  session,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  has  just  completed  a 
six  weeks'  course  on  the  "Problems  of 
Teaching"  that  has  brought  out  some  vital 
statistics. 

From  the  questionnaires  submitted  to 
some  forty  students  it  was  found  that  the 
ages  of  teachers  taking  his  special  method 
course  ranged  from  twenty-one  to  forty- 
seven,  the  salaries  from  $1000  to  $2400, 
the  education  from  no  years  in  the  high 
school  to  five  years  in  college,-  the  profes- 
sional experience,  none  to  eighteen  years. 
This  gives  a  fair  idea  of  wide  variation 
in  the  student  body  of  the  summer  session 
and  suggests  some  of  the  difficulties  that 
arise  in  trying"  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
a   group    satisfactorily. 

From  the  instructor's  point  of  view  the 
experiment  has  been  of  great  interest  and 
the  reaction  from  the  student  body  both 
stimulating  and  encouraging.  Many  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  of  the  course 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  feeling  among 
the  students  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Miss  Adams' is  an  active  business  woman, 
as  well  as  teacher,  and  holds  the  respon- 
sible position  of  assistant  manager  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  office  of  The 
Gregg"  Publishing  Company,  Phelan  build- 
ing',  San   Francisco. 
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EDUCATIONAL     DEPARTMENT     OF 

THE    YOUNG    MEN'S    CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION 

When  the  ambitious  young  man  comes 
from  the  country  to  attend  the  educational 
classes  of  the  San  Francisco  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  he  dues  not  leave 
his  home  behind. 

To  the  contrary,  home  influence — that  in- 
domitable spirit  that  spurs  him  on  when 
at  work  and  reassures  him  when  he  is 
resting — stays  with  him  while  he  is  learn- 
ing as  the  student  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

And  not  only  does  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  carry 
the  spirit  of  home  to  the  members  of  its 
educational  classes,  but  it  affords  them 
greater  advantages  and  assistance  in  at- 
taining their  ambitions  than  they  could 
secure  elsewhere. 

Co-operative  education  —  education  at 
cost — is  the  system  under  which  the  educa- 
tional courses  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  are  con- 
ducted. The  big  day  and  night  school  of 
the  association  is  not  run  for  profit.  Each 
member,  no  matter  what  courses  he  may 
take,  pays  only  his  share  of  the  actual 
cost  of  maintaining-  the  work  which  he  is 
taking. 

Through  its  vocational  employment  de- 
partment the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  undertakes  to 
find  work  for  those  of  its  students  who  de- 
sire employment  during  the  hours  that  they 
are  not  at  their  classes  and  permanent  em- 
ployment is  found  for  many  when  they 
have  completed  their  courses.  Employers 
always  look  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  furnish 
bright  men,  for  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Y.   M.  C.  A.  school  is  widely  recognized. 

The  man  who  comes  to  San  Francisco 
a  stranger  to  elevate  himself  through  the 
aid  of  the  Y  M.  C.  A.  school  can  depend 
on  the  association  to  see  that  home  like 
lodgings  are  secured  for  him  either  in  its 
own  building  or  elsewhere,  as  he  may 
choose.  And  at  the  same  time  the  social, 
athletic,  and  numerous  other  privileges 
of  the  association,  including  its  big  gym- 
nasium and  swimming  pool,  are  his  to 
enjoy. 

All  of  the  classes  are  under  the  tutorage 
of  capable  instructors.     R.   L.  Johns,  edu- 
cational secretary  of  the  association,  gives  ■ 
the  work  personal  supervision. 

The  course  covers  practically  every  field 
in  their  range.  They  are  calculated  to  fit 
a  man  for  almost  any  position  to  wdiich  he 
may  aspire.  The  classes  vary  from  those 
of  the  automobile  school  to  the  law  college 
or   the   salesmanship   courses. 

Here  is   a   complete   list   of  the  subjects 
taught  in  day  and  night  classes : 
Commerce  Section. 
Accountancy   (for  C..P.  A.   Exam.),   ad- 
vertising,   auditing,    bookkeeping,    business 
arithmetic,  commercial  law,  correspondence, 
cost    accounting,    letter    writing,     penman- 
ship,   salesmanship    and    stenography. 
Technical   Section 
Applied  mathematics,  architectural  draw- 
ing,  automobiling,   auto   electrical,   estimat- 
ing, mechanical  drawing,  plan  reading  and 
machine  design. 

Academic  Section 
Algebra,    arithmetic,    civil    service,    com- 
mon   school,    English,   geometry,    law    (for 
LL.B.  degree),  literature,  public  speaking, 
rhetoric,  Spanish,  trigonometry. 
Service    Section 
Practical  psychology,  Bible  study,  choos- 
ing an   occupation,  citizenship,   English   for 
foreigners,   Y.   M.   C.    A.   training  school. 


Ginn  and  Company  have  reprinted  in  an  attractive  fifteen-page  pamphlet  Selections 
from  the  Teachers'  Manual  of  Geography  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII,  issued  recently  by  the 
Massachusetts    State    Board    of    Education. 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  are  the  following: 

I.     Allotment  of  Time  and  Subject?. 
II.     Relationship    of    Geography    and  History. 

III.  The   Regional   Treatment  of   Human  Geography. 

1.  Early  Methods  of  Teaching  Geography. 

2.  The   New   Method:     Regional  Treatment  of  Human  Geography. 

3.  Illustration   of   the   Regional  Treatment  of  Human  Geography: 
Switzerland. 

IV.  The   Problem   Method. 

1.  Specimen     Problems. 

2.  Difficulties    of    the    Problem   Method. 

Any  county  or  city  superintendent  or  board  member  working  upon  a  Course  of  Study 
in  Geography  would  do  well  to  ask  Ginn  and  Company  for  a  copy  of  this  reprint,  which 
will  be  sent  free  of  charge. 

.    Many   California   Courses  of   Study  are   giving  a  prominent  place  to  Frye's  New   Geog- 
raphy, Book  One. 

STRIKING  POINTS   WHICH   DIFFERENTIATE    THIS    GEOGRAPHY 

FROM    OTHERS: 

History,    Civics,    and    Industrial    Information    Correlated    with    Geography 

We  believe   Frye's  New  Geography,   Book   One,    is    the    first    geography  text    to    utilize 

history,   civics,  and  industrial  information   in   the  teaching  of  geography  as   recommended  in 

the   report   of  the   Committee   on   Social   Studies  of  the   N.   E.  A.    (United   States   Bureau  of 

Education)    Bulletin    No.  28    (1916). 

Story  Anproach 
For  the  first  time  in  such  a  book  the  different  topics  of  geography  are  approached 
through  the  story.  A  reading  of  pages  1,  57-60,  76,  81,  and  179-180  will  indicate  the  success 
of  the  author  in  handling  the  subject  this  way.  Note  how  each  story  is  purely  geograph- 
ical in  its  purpose.  There  is  no  extraneous  matter,  but  by  teaching  geography  as  men  have 
lived   it  and  are   living  it   the   pupil's  interest  is  maintained  at  highest  pitch. 

Industrial  Mot:on  Picture 
A  new  feature  of  great  value  will  be  found  in  the  different  series  of  industrial  pictures; 
for  example,,  pages  90,  91,  98,  99,  104,  105,  124,  and  125.  Each  series  is  practically  a  motion 
picture  of  the  industries  essential  to  life  in  the  world  at  present.  No  other  geographies 
ever  taught  by  pictures  the  fundamental  industries  on  which  food,  shelter,  and  clothing 
depend   as  does   this   book. 

The  hook  contains  nearly  650  pictures  and  maps.  These  maps  are  based  on  a  new 
color  scheme  and  are  the  clearest  and  most  beautiful  found  in  any   textbook   on   geography. 

War-Department   Grouping 
The  grouping  of  the  states  in  this  book  follows   closely   the   industrial  and   climatic    di- 
visions of  the  country.     It  is  essentially  the  grouping    adopted     by    the     War     Department, 
which    of   all    government   agencies    relies    most   extensively  on    the   country's   industries. 

Conservat:on  of    Energy 

All  Helps  and  Map  Studies  in  this  new  book  are  so  placed  that  the  pupil  does  not  need 
to  turn  a  page  for  an  answer.  Note  how  completely  each  set  of  Map  Studies  gives  the  min- 
imum essentials  of  locative  geography.  For  example,  see  page  93.  Note  the  full  Index  and 
the  Pronouncing  Word  List.  The  two  are  separate  and  are  adapted  for  use  by  pupils  quite 
as  much  as  by  teachers. 

Causal    Geography 

The  older  Frye  books  were  the  first  to  blaze  the  trail  for  causal  geography — to  show 
the  interrelation  between  physical  features  and  the  life  of  the  people.  Erye's  New  Geogra- 
phy, Book  One,  also  calls  the  child's  reasoning  power  constantly  into  play. 

Industry   to  the    Front 

The  need  of  man  for  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  the  way  in  which  location,  geo- 
graphical formation,  and  climatic  conditions  affect    these    needs,    is    emphasized    throughout. 

Minimum  Essentials 

The  book  slights  none  of  the  great  outstanding  geographic  factors  and  includes  no  de- 
tails of  minor  importance.  In  a  word,  it  presents  interestingly  and  effectively  the  minimum 
essentials   of   geography.  . 

Seattle  has  ordered  for  the  opening  oT  schools  this  fall  several  hundred  copies  of 
Geographical  and  Industrial  Studies  by  Allen.  There  are  now  four  (4)  volumes  in  the 
series: 


"United    States" 
"Asia" 


and 


"Europe" 
"South  America" 


pub- 
letter 


Every  child  longs  to  be  there,  where  the  work  is  being  done,  where  destinies  arc 
being  wrought  by  hammer,  sword,  and  plow.  To  know  the  place,  the  people,  their  lives 
and  their. work  on  the  industrial  front,  that  is  what  geography   should   teach. 

Los  Angeles  and  many  other  Pacific  Coast  cities  are  using  the  Allen  books  in  large 
numbers    with    great    satisfaction. 

As  evidence  of  the  worldwide  interest  in  the    Robinson    and     Breasted    histories, 
lished  by  Ginn  and  Company,  teachers  of  history  and   others   will   be   interested   in   a 
recently  received  by  Professor   Breasted  from   Muhammad   A.    Ismail — an    Egyptian    scholar 
who  wishes   to.  translate  these  books  into  Arabic.     The  letter  follows: 

"c/t    Messrs.   Venn, 

8    St.    Martin's    Place, 

Trafalgar    Square,    London, 

Dear   Professor   Breasted:  20   June'    1919" 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  reviewed  your  book  of  Ancient  Times.  I  was  very  interested  to  read  this  book 
because  I  still  remembered  the  welcome  that  was  given  to  your  History  cf  Egypt  a  few  years  ago.  So  I 
bought  it  and  read  it  and  enjoyed  it.  And  I  was  tempted  after  reading  it  to  continue  the  story  in  'Medieval 
and  Modern  Times'  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Robinson.  I  should  very  much  like  to  translate  these  two  volumes  in 
Arabic  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  your  perm  ission  for  doing  so  and  if  I  also  can  get  that  of  Mr. 
Robinson. 

Hoping   to    hear    from    you,    I    am,    dear    sir,  Yours    faithfully 

MUHAMMAD    A.    ISMAIL." 

Still  another  bit  of  evidence  as  to  the  merits  of  American  school  books  came  to 
the  publishers  of  the  Jane  Andrews  books  from  V.  K.  Aiyar,  K.  A.,  L.  T.,  of  15  Muthialu 
Chetty  Street,  Pursawakam,  Madras,  who  wrote  Ginn  and  Company  under  date  of  May 
24th   as  follows: 

"I  wish  to  go  through  the  following  three  books  of  Jane  Andrews  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  vernac- 
ular editions  of  them.  May  I  request  you  to  be  good  as  to  send  me  specimens^of  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  me  the  sole  right  to  have  them  translated  into  the  Indian  vernaculars,  subject  to  any  terms  you  may 
propose? 

1.  Ten    Boys    Who    Lived    on    the    Road    from    Long    Ago    to    Now. 

2.  The    Seven    Little    Sisters. 

3.  Each    and    All." 
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BOOK  NOTES 

"Letters  to  Teachers,"  by  Hartley  Burr 
Alexander,  were  written  during  wartime, 
and  while  directed  to  the  internal  condi- 
tions rather  than  the  external  affairs  of 
our  Nation,  they  are  influenced  and  inspir- 
ed by  the  omnipresent  fact  of  the  interna- 
tional catastrophe.  The  problem  with 
which  they  deal  is  the  problem  of  recon- 
struction where  it  is  most  fundamental, 
and  that  is  in  the  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen.  These  "Letters"  are  published 
by  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 

"Applied  Economic  Botany,"  by  Melville 
Thurston  Cook,  implies  first,  that  it  is  in- 
tended as  a  guide  to  experimental  work 
in  the  study  of  plants,  such  as  should  be 
carried  on  by  any  school,  and  second,  that 
it  is  intended  as  a  preliminary  work  to  the 
agricultural  studies  which  are  now  recog- 
nized in  many  high  schools.  Published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

"Student's  History  of  the  United  States," 
by  Edward  Charming,  is  the  author's  latest 
work.  He  has  also  rewritten  and  enlarged 
the  matter  given  to  the  years  since  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War  and  brought  the 
text  down  to  the  present  time.  The  "His- 
tory" is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

"Uncle  Sam's  Boys  Smash  the  Germans," 
by  H.  Irving  Hancock,  is  one  of  the  latest 
editions  concerning  the  activities  of  Persh- 
ing's armies  in  France.  The  miraculous 
adventures,  escapades,  and  dealings  of  our 
boys  with  the  "boche"  are  vividly  por- 
trayed in  this  book.  The  price  is  60  cents. 
Published  by  Henry  Altemus  Company. 

"Dave  Darrin  of  Mediterranean  Service," 
by  H.  Irving  Hancock,  shows  the  gigantic 
part  played  by  our  navy  in  the  winning  of 
the  war.  '  It  gives  a  wonderful  description 
of  sea  battles,  mechanism  of  torpedoes,  sub- 
marines, in  one  word,  a  picture  of  our  navy 
as  led  by  Admiral  Sims  "over  there."  This 
book  is  for  sale  at  60  cents  per  copy.  The 
Henry  Altemus  Company  has  published 
this  book. 

A  Modern  French  Grammar  by  Philippe 
de  La  Rochelle  is  for  sale  at  $1.50  per 
copy.  In  this  book  the  attention  given 
to  grammatical  nomenclature,  to  drill  and 
reading  exercises,  to  topics  of  composi- 
tion and  conversation,  and  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  idiomatic  expressions  and  of  the 
equivalent  terms  in  the  two  languages,  will 
have  value  in  making  clear  to  the  student 
the  nature  of  the  French  language,  and  the 
relations  borne  by  it  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. G.  P.  Putnam's  &  Sons  are  the 
publishers. 

"Horticulture,"  by  Kary  Carmus  Davis, 
is  a  helpful  book,  combining  at  it  does 
the  subjects  of  gardening-,  orcharding',  and 
small  fruits,  and  will  help  solve  several 
school  problems.  It  is  published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company. 

"Junior  High  School  Mathematics,"  by 
William  Ledley  Vosburgh  and  Frederick 
William  Gentleman,  has  been  planned  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  first  year  mathe- 
matics in  the  ordinary  high  school,  as  well 
as  to  serve  as  a  third  course  in  Junior 
High  School  Mathematics.  Macmillan 
Company  are  the  publishers. 

"Social  Games  and  Group  Dances"  is  a 
delightful  book  by  J.  C.  Elsom  and  Blanche 
M.  Trilling.  Few  readers  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  alluring  text  and  illustrations, 
and  will  find  something  of  practical  value 
in  this  delightful  guide  to  social  ease  and 
enjoyment.     It  is  published  by  J.  B.   Lip- 


pincott Company  and  sells  for  $1.75  per 
copy. 

"The  A.  B.  C.  Primer,"  by  Homer  P. 
Lewis,  is  a  good  book  for  first  grade  work. 
Not  to  furnish  the  child  with  new  inter- 
ests, but  to  utilize  those  he  has  to  draw 
him  on  to  master  the  symbols  of  written 
speech  which  will  unlock  for  him  the  store- 
house of  all  interests  is  the  subject  of  this 
'  new  primer.  "The  Primer"  is  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  and  can  be  pur- 
chased for  50  cents. 

"American  Leaders,"  by  Walter  Lefferts, 
brings  the  characters  of  our  nation's  story 
up  to  the  present  day  and  includes  some 
who  are  yet  living.  In  many  ways  it  ex- 
plains our  own  times  and  shows  that  heroes 
and  heroines  live  near  and  now.  It  is  an 
informal  yet  fairly  complete  survey  of  na- 
tional history  through  representative  biog- 
raphies. This  book  is  published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott   Company. 

The  United  States  in  the  Great  War,  a 
supplement  to  Channing's  "Student's  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,"  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company. 

"Spanish  Selections  for  Sight  Transla- 
tions," by  Spiers.  "The  purpose  of  these 
selection  is  to  afford  the  teacher  a  ready 
means  of  ascertaining  by  occasional  tests 
the  increase  in  power  gained  by  his  stu- 
dents." Published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Price  of  "Selections,"  28  cents. 

"Bookkeeping  Exercises,"  by  Wallace  E. 
Bartholomew.  The  "Exercises,"  Part  I, 
classified  under  suitable  heads,  are  taken 
largely  from  the  high  school  examinations 
given  by  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York  during  the  past  six  years.  At- 
tention is  directed  particularly  to  the  selec- 
tion on  "The  Principles  of  Accounts."  Pub- 
lished by  the  Gregg  Company.  Price  of 
"Exercises,"  60  cents. 

"Graded  Sentences  for  Analysis,"  by 
Mary  B.  Rossman  and  Mary  W.  Mills. 
These  sentences  follow  a  definite,  logical, 
grammatical  sequence,  and  can  be  used  in 
connection  with  any  standard  grammar. 
Book  is  published  by  Lloyd  Adams.  Noble 
and  can  be  secured  for  40  cents  per  copy. 

"Bookkeeping  Exercises,"  Part  II,  by 
Wallace  E.  Bartholomew,  is  a  study  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  bookkeeping  de- 
vices, such  as  subsidiary  ledgers,  columnar 
books,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  'of  the  tech- 
nique involved  in  the"  use  made  of  these 
devices,  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  work  in  advanced  bookkeeping.  Is  pub- 
lished by  the  Gregg  Company  and  sells  for 
60  cents  per  copy. 


The  Bank  Stock 

Trade  Mark  Lerds  Value  to 

School  Stationery 

Virtually  Bank  Stock  is  paper  insur- 
ance. It  is  a  safeguard  against  inferior 
substitutes  and  a  guarantee  of  high  quality 
in  school  stationery.  Bank  Stock  is  en- 
dorsed and  used  by  leading  educators 
throughout  the  country.  It  should  have  a 
place  in  your  school.  Its  sight  saving  fea- 
ture alone  will  result  in  better  work  from 
the  student. 

Bank  Slock  can  be  had  by  the  ream 
and  is  also  manufactured  into  Composition 
Books,  Spelling  Blanks,  Note  Books,  Tab- 
lets and  numerous  other  school  forms.  It 
is  the  original  high  quality  school  station- 
ery that  will  make  your  work  more  easy. 

Send  for  a  Bank  Slock  Suggestion  List. 
Free  Test  Card,  and  sample  tablet. 

The  Mysell-Rollins 
Bank  Note  Company 


32  CLAY  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


"Healthful  Living,"  by  Jesse  Feiring 
Williams,  presents  first,  the  essentials  of 
physiology  for  the  high  school  pupil  in  a 
form  that  would  provide  motives  and  ma- 
terial that  would  enable  him  to  interpret 
intelligently  conditions  underlying-  the  prob- 
lem of  effective  living",  and  second,  to  limit 
the  technical  discussion  without  making  the 
subject  matter  worthless  as  a  scientific  text, 
incapable  of  providing-  the  background 
necessary  to  secure  the  first  consideration. 
The  Macmillan  Company  are  the  publish- 
ers of  this  book. 


——————— ———--- - —-— ——————  ---  -------  --  --————-  ........  .  — — , 

Bradley  Quality  Books  for  Children 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Presenting  a   wide  range  of  material   adapted   to   the   needs 

Grades  One  to  Eight 

of   pupils   from 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Book  I 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Book  II 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Book  III 

Once  Upon  a  Time  Animal  Stories. 

Stories  of  Great  Adventure 

The  Sunken  City  and  Other  Stories 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  complete  lis 
of  Quality   Books 

$.50 
.60 
.60 
.60 

.75 
.40 
t 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

20  Second  St.                                                            San  Francisco 
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New  and  Interesting  Books  Just  Published 
by  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company. 
Civil  Government  Simplified,  by  J.  J.  Du- 
vall,  Principal  of  the  Columbia  School, 
Fresno,  as  extended  and  revised  by  Sen- 
ator M.   11.  Johnson. 

A  text  for  pupils  in  Americanization. 
Original  in  arrangement.  Graphic  in  its 
presentation.  Teaching-  good  Citizenship 
by  the  clear,  definite,  actual  presentation 
Ml"  our  form  of  State  and  National  Govern- 
ment, from  the  affairs  of  the  School  Trus- 
tee to  the   President  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  crowded  into  its  66  pages,  in 
such  form  that  any  child  can  readily  under- 
stand it.  not  only  the  usual  outlines  on 
forms  of  government  and  duties  of  officers, 
but  there  are  special  pages  on  the  Railroad, 
State  Highway,  Industrial  Accident  and 
other  Commissions,  on  County  Library, 
Farm  Advisor,  County  Purchasing  Agents, 
and  other  new  features  of  government  as 
contained  in  new  laws  not  readily  accessi- 
ble in  other  forms. 

There  are  special  pages  on  the  Process 
of  Law  Making,  of  Naturalization,  Ameri- 
canization, and  the  latest  1919  list  of  the 
most  important  State  and  Federal  Officials. 

Study  its  66  pages.  You  will  want  a 
book  for  every  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
pupil  in  your  school,  and  for  every  man 
and  woman  in  your  locality,  who  are  not 
thoroughly  familiar  with  our  government 
in  action.     Completely  indexed. 


Topical  Geography  of  Europe,  According 
to  the  Problem  Method,  Showing  the 
Changes  Brought  About  by  the  World 
War.  By  H.  W.  Fairbanks.  This  book 
contains  110  pages  of  size  5  by  7.  (Paper 
50  cents  ;    board  75  cents.)     8-point  type. 

Do  you  want  to  have  your  pupils  think 
when  they  study  Europe?  Then  give  them 
this  book.  Dr.  Fairbanks  has  accomplished 
a  remarkable  work  in  producing  this  vol- 
ume on  an  entirely  new  and  original  meth- 
od. It  will  appeal  to  every  progressive 
teacher.  Just  as  Dr.  Fairbanks  has  revo- 
lutionized the  teaching"  of  Geography  wher- 
ever he  has  presented  his  problem  method 
in  his  institute  and  university  lectures,  so 
this  book  will  bring  a  message  that  is  ir- 
resistible to  the  modern  teacher.  The  new 
map  of  Europe,  showing  in  strong  colors 
the  territorial  ,  changes  brought  about  by 
the  World  War,  is  of  great  value.  Orders 
are  being  received  and  filled  without  delay. 
<  Irder  now. 


BEST   SELLERS 


Thirteen  Hundred  Problems  in  Arithmetic. 

•By  S.  P.  Robbins  of  the  Oakdale  School, 

Chico,  Calif. 

Supplements  the  California  State  Text- 
book for  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  page 
by  page.  This  book  is  a  real  essential. 
Used  in  Butte,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  and  other 
counties.     Price,  25  cents,  net. 


Pacific  History  Stories.  By  Harr  Wagner 
and  Alice  Lose  Power.  For  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

This  book  has  been  adopted  for  the  use 
of  pupils  in  the  beginning'  of  the  study  of 
history  in  the  fourth  grade,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco's new  course  of  study  in  history,  and 
Cos  Angeles  County  places  it  among  the 
required  books  for  pupils  to  read  in  the 
fifth  year. 


"It  deserves  a  place  in  every  school  li- 
brary not  only  on  account  of  its  historical 
information,  but  for  the  reason  of  its  lit- 
erary charm." — Herbert  Rushford,  in  San 
Francisco  Bulletin. 

"It  is  bound  to  be  a  huge  success.  It 
ought  to  be  in  every  California  school." — 
Elizabeth  Adams,  Potter  School,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  California  sum- 
mer session. 

"A  g'reat  book.  It  has  rare  historical 
and  romantic  value." — Carrol  G.  Pearse, 
former  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  ed- 
itor of  The  American  School. 

"A  very  compact,  well  illustrated,  clearly 
and  attractively  written  volume." — George 
Douglas,  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


books    in    the    Sciences    and    the    American 
Red  Cross  Textbooks. 


Poems  for  Memorizing.  Part  I,  for  first, 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
Part  II,  for  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  Compiled  by  Alice  Rose  Power 
from  lists  of  Dr.  Elwood  P.  Cubberley 
of  Stanford  University.  Each  part,  25c 
net;  bound  complete,  75c;  library  edi- 
tion, $1.00. 

There  has  long  been  need  of  a  book  of 
memory  selections  which  may  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  pupils.  This  saves  the  teacher 
the  work  of  writing  each  selection  upon 
the  board.  The  special  edition  of  Poems 
for  Memorizing  is  issued  in  two  parts,  so 
that  any  poem  required  may  be  put  into 
the  pupil's  hands  at  a  small  cost. 

All  of  the  selections  have  been  actually 
tried  in  the  different  grades,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  best  compilations  obtainable.  It 
probably  contains  more  poems  commonly 
called  for  in  courses  of  study  than  are 
found  in  any  single  volume. 


Miss  Emma  Jarvis,  A.  T.  S.  C.     Gold  med- 
alist  of   the    London    Academy   of    Music 
(England),    will    give    some    short    talks, 
free    of    charge,    on    the    subject    of    the 
"Cultivation  of  the  Speaking  Voice."   This 
on  flie  suggestion  of  the  editors  of  "The 
Western  Journal  of  Education." 
Miss  Jarvis,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Se- 
quoia   Club,   the   Speech   Arts   Association, 
and    other    similar    organizations,    cordially 
invites  all  public  school  teachers  and  friends 
to  hear  these  talks  at  her  studio,  1001  Koh- 
ler   &   Chase   Building,   on   Tuesdays,   Sep- 
tember 16th,  23rd  and  30th,  at  4:30  p.  m. 
Fler  residence  is:    Jackson   St.,   1276;    tele- 
phone Prospect  1186. 


Jwu&  owl  wdkjks 


Prices  subject  to  change.  Send  for  com- 
plete catalog.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing- 
Company,  1111  Hearst  Building,  Third  and 
Market  streets,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Depository  for  the  P.  Blakiston's  Son  & 
Company.     High  school  and  reference  text- 


WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 

Buff  Buckram  Binding 

A  given  amount  of  money  purchases  far 
less  than  it  did  four  years  ago;  still,  you 
may  buy  for  your  school  or  for  your 
personal  use  this  "Supreme  Authority/' 
containing  hundreds  of  the  NewWoTds^n- 
cluding  war  terms  (a  better  book 
than  in  1914)  at  no  increase 
in  price. 

The  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
is  as  necessary  in  the  school 
f  oom  and  in  the  teacher's  library 
as  a  clock  is  in  the  home, 

Ask  for  the 

Merriam  Webster 

Help  your  pupils  to  form  early  the  Dictionary  Habit. 

WRITE  for  Free  Booklets  toTeac-hiTs: 

"What  Fun  to  Play  Merriam- [tuttionarv  Games," 
"Unlocks  the  Door.*'     '  Do:r-i)ay  Club." 

G.&  C.  MERRIAM  CO.sMp?  M%ltZ 


History  from  a  New  View-Point 
OUR  UNITED  STATES 

By  WILLIAM  B.  GUITTEAU 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Written  in  the  light  of  recent  events 
which  have  created  a  new  atmosphere 
.  for  the  study  of  our  national  life.  The 
breaking  down  of  old  prejudices  and 
international  animosities  has  enabled 
the  author  to  restate  a  great  many 
problems  in  our  history  from  a  new 
view-point.  It  begins  by  showing- 
how  the  Old  World  forms  the  back- 
ground of  our  early  American  history, 
and  from  that  point  until  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  on  the  World  War,  the 
reaction  of  Europe  on  America  is 
never   lost  sight   of. 


Music  Supervisors  Will  Be 
Delighted   to    Know   That 

THE  PRIMARY  SONG  BOOK 

A  Rote  Song  Book  to  Accompany 
the  Progressive  Music   Series 

is  now 

Ready  for  Distribution 


THIS  BOOK  WAS  RECENTLY 

ADOPTED  BY  THE  STATE 

OF  OREGON 


Mrs.  Parsons'  High  School  Song 
Book  is  now  ready  for  distribution , 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

W.  G.  HARTRANFT,  Pacific  Coast  Manager 
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Best  Books  for  Building  Elementary  Foundations 

ARITHMETIC 

HAMILTON'S    ESSENTIALS    OF    ARITHMETIC 
Two  Books 

These  books  are  distinguished  by  great  simplicity  and  clearness.  Their  drills  for  accuracy  and  speed  are  unusually  thorough.  Their 
problems  are  very   definitely   and   interestingly   related   to   everyday   life  and   are  widely  varied  in   character. 

SPELLING 

PEARSON  AND   SUZZALLO'S  ESSENTIALS    OF    SPELLING 
Complete   or  Two  Parts 
This   book  teaches  thoroughly,   with   a   minimum   of  time  and   effort  on   the   part   of  the   teacher   and   pupil,    the   words   everyone   ought   to 
know.     The  vocabulary   embodies  the   results   of  recent  scientific   studies,  and  is  based  on   an   examination   of  thousands   of  children's   composi- 
tions.    All  of  the   1000  words  of  the  Ayres   Measuring  Scale  are   included.     The  so-called  "one  hundred  demons"  receive  special  drill. 

GEOGRAPHY 

BRIGHAM  AND  McFARLANE'S  ESSENTIALS    OF   GEOGRAPHY 

Two  Books 

No  other  school  geographies  offered  today  are  new  in  all  respects — maps,  content,  and  illustrations.  Their  picture  of  the  character 
of  each  country  and  its  peoples,  their  up-to-date  method  of  teaching,  their  logical  and  orderly  arrangement,  their  emphasis  on  the  interde- 
pendence of  world  industries,  and   their  delightful   style,   put   these  books  in  a   class  by  themselves. 

READING 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  READERS 

There  are  over  500  illustrations  in  the  Golden  Treasury  Readers,  most  of  them  colored.  It  is  no  task  for  a  child  to  learn  to  read  with 
the  Golden  Treasury  Readers.  The  repetitive  stories  at  the  beginning  present  frequent  recurrences  of  the  same  ideas,  words,  and  expres- 
sions. A  sort  of  serial  story,  made  up  of  complete  short  stories,  keeps  the  pupil  constantly  looking  forward  to  new  events.  With  the  Story 
Method   are   blended   the   Phonic  and  Word   Methods. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 

330  East  22nd  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 

Represented 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew 
121    Second   St.,   San   Francisco 


BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


by 

L.  E.  Armstrong 
113  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


THE  ELEMENTARY  TEACHER 

She   knows  full   well   the  verhs   and   nouns, 
Can   locate   all   the   streams   and   towns, 

And  trace  linguistic  ups  and  downs — 
And   all    for  sixty   dollars. 

In    mathematics,    science,    art, 

And    agriculture's    husy    mart, 
She   always  takes   a   leading   part — 

And  all  for  sixty  dollars. 

Her  garb  is  always  trim  and  neat, 
Her   shoes   must    fit   her   dainty   feet, 

Her  wardrobe's   always   nulte  complete — 
And  all  for  sixty  dollars. 

She  goes  each  year  to  summer  school, 
To    learn    the  latest    pedagogic   rule, 

And  buys  each  latest  book  and  tool — 
And   all   for  sixty  dollars. 

She  gives  her  substance  to  the  poor, 
Receives    the   pleaders   at    her   door. 

Anil  buys  their  tickets  by  the  score — 
And   all   for  sixty  dollars. 

She  teaches   fifty   girls   and   boys. 

Smiles  through  all  their  questions  and  their  noise, 
And    never    loses    equipoise — 

And   all   for   sixty   dollars. 

She  needs  must   cure  each  pain   and  ache, 
And   all  for  love  and  mercy's  sake, 

And   ne'er  be   ill    nor   work   forsake — 
And  all  for  sixty  dollars. 

She   binds   up   dusty 'broken    toes, 

And  wipes  the   "dew-drop"    from  the  nose, 

And  patches  soiled  and  torn  clothes — 
And  all  for  sixty  dollars. 

She  buvs  a   war  stamp   and   a   bond. 

Of  Red  Cross   drives   she   must   be   fond, 

And  then  prepare  for  the  beyond — 
And   all   for   sixty   dollars. 

She   sings   on   Sunday   in   the  choir, 
She   must    neither    fret    nor   tire. 
And    be   satisfied   with   her  hire — 
And  all   for  sixty  dollars. 

Revised  by  J.    D.   Sweeney,   Red   llluff. 


The  Pacific  Coast  and  Orient  office  of 
The  Gregg  Publishing"  Company,  Phelan 
building,  San  Francisco,  announces  the 
appointment  of  Elizabeth  S.  Adams  as 
assistant  to  the  manager,  Frances  Effinger- 


Raymond.  Miss  Adams  was  assistant  in 
commerce,  summer  session,  University  of 
California,  and  gave  a  course  on  the  prob- 
lems   of    teaching. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College 
and  has  her  masters  degree  from  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University.  Before 
coming  to  California  Miss  Adams  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Salem,  Mas- 
sachusetts, State  Normal  She  helped  or- 
ganize the  Potter  School  in  San  Francisco 
in  1912  and  was  the  head  of  'her  depart- 
ment up  till  her  resignation  this  summer. 

She  will  be  in  charge  of  the  school  de- 
partment and  co-operate  with  Manager 
Raymond  in  her  successful  efforts  to  pro- 
mote and  advance  commercial  education 
in  the  public,  private  and  business  schools 
within  the  territory  of  the  San  Francisco 
office ;  namely,  California,  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Alaska,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Arizona, 
Utah,  British  Columbia,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  the  Orient. 


Mr.  De  Groot  has  achieved  in  a  remarkable 
manner  in  covering  a  wide  field  of  useful- 
ness along  the  line  of  athletics. 


E.  C.  Boynton  of  817  Brockman  build- 
ing, Los  Angeles,  California,  has  made 
a  special  study  of  motion  pictures  and 
their  use  in  the  public  schools.  He  is  in 
position  to  give  expert  advice  and  sug- 
gestions. Mr.  Boynton  has  a  record  for 
integrity  and  service  that  is  worthwhile 
and  the  school  people  will  welcome  his 
services    in    educational    motion    pictures. 

E.  B.  De  Groot  is  now  the  Boy  Scout_ 
director  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  head- 
quarters at  Los  Angeles,  California.  His 
son,  Dudley  Sargent  De  Groot,  has  be- 
come  a   noted    swimmer   and   ornithologist. 


LITERARY  NOTES 

Miss  Jane  Cameron,  who  has  been  for  ten 
years  the  Northwestern  representative  of 
Milton  Bradley  Company,  has  recently  be- 
come the  Pacific  Coast  representative  of 
The  Prang  Company.  Miss  Cameron  has 
made  a  high  place  for  herself  in  the  regard 
of  the  school  people  of  the  Northwest  and 
this  promotion  and  larger  opportunity  is 
fully  deserved.  Miss  Cameron's  address  for 
the  present  will  be  133  Third  street,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 


ANNUAL   REPORTS 

The  Oakland  school  report  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  most  important  epoch-making" 
document  issued  in  recent  years.  It  is 
something"  different.  It  represents  the  so- 
cialized school  at  work  as  an  agency  in 
training  for  citizenship.  It  was  compiled 
under  direction  of  Supt.  Fred  M.  Hunter, 
and  under  the  immediate  charg"e  of  E.  Mor- 
ris Cox.  The  most  unique  part  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  what  a  standardized  report 
should  be.     Send  for  copy. 


LATEST   NEWS    NOTES 

Supt.  Albert  Shields  of  Los  Angeles  has 
resigned.  It  is  stated  that  he  will  engage 
in  literary  and  editorial  work. 

The  Convention  of  Teacher  Training 
Schools  will  meet  at  Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber 19  and  20.  Dr.  Burk  and  others  will 
deliver  addresses. 
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Bids  Wanted 

by..... 

Public  Schools 

News  Notes  of-  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 

(Free  publication  will  be  promptly  made  in  this  col- 
umn of  all  bids  furnished  by  country  school  super- 
intendents and  others  interested;  and  special  at- 
tention of  all  advertisers  will  be  directed  to  the 
items.  Letters  regarding  this  column  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Chauncey  M'Govern,  Associate  Manag- 
ing Editor,  Hearst-Examiner  BIdg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco;   telephone:     Kearny   4021. 


''Sec.  1608.  Boards  of  school  trustees,  and  city 
boards  of  education,  shall  have  the  power,  and  it 
shall   be  their  dutv  : 

"PURCHASE    FURNITURE,    BOOKS,    ETC. 

"2d — -Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  code, 
to  PURCHASE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  including 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  and  APPARATUS, 
and  such  OTHER  ARTICLES  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  schools.  .  .  ." — School  Law  of 
California,    1917,    page  87. 

"CERTAIN  SUPPLIES  MUST  BE  FUR- 
NISHED. 

"(a)  The  following  supplies  SHALL  be  fur- 
nished by  the  DISTRICT  CLERK  ...  on 
written  requisition  of  the  teacher,  viz. :  Clocks, 
brooms,  dusting  cloths,  wash  basins,  water  buckets, 
drinking  cups,  dustpans,  matches,  ink,  ink  bottles, 
pens,  penholders,  pencils,  crayon  chalk,  writing  and 
drawing  paper,  handbells,  coal  buckets,  wood  boxes, 
shovels,  pokers,  soap,  towels,  thermometers,  door- 
mats, paint,  window  panes,  window  shades  or  shut- 
ters, disinfectants,  garbage  cans,  and  outside  locks 
for  outhouses. " — School  Law  of  California,  1917, 
page   329. 


BIDS  WANTED 

Bonds  for  $30,000  for  enlarging  schools, 
voted   at   Albuquerque,   New   Mexico. 

Election  for  $50,000  bonds  for  High 
School  Auditorium  will  be  held  at  Santa 
Ana,    Calif.,   in   September. 

New  Catholic  school  and  church  will 
be  erected  soon  in  Mexican  District  of 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.  The  Reverend 
Nicholas   Conneally  in   charge. 

Architect  W.  H.  Weeks,  San  Francisco, 
has  been  awarded  contract  for  plans  for 
$250,000  Marysville   school  buildings. 

Glendale,  Los  Angeles,  has  voted  $100,- 
000  for  schools. 

Bond  issue  of  $7,000,000  is  being  dis- 
cussed by  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Bonds  for  $250,000  for  school  buildings 
have   been   carried   by   San   Bernardino. 

Reinforced  grand  stands  and  locker 
rooms  with  new  high  school  building  to 
cost  $200,000,  will  be  spent  by  Pasadena. 

Monterey  School  District  has  voted 
$100,000  for  schol  buildings,  furniture  and 
apparatus. 

Analy  Union  High  School  District  has 
voted  $35,000  for  school  building  and 
apparatus.  L.  G.  Scott,  D.  D.  Sinclair, 
K.  Boude,  J.  C.  Bennett  and  J.  Burroughs 
are  the  trustees. 

Tulare,  Calif.,  Board  of  Education  is 
seeking  plans  in  San  Francisco  for  new 
school   building. 

Antioch  School  District  Trustees  ask  for 
$100,000  for  new  schools. 

.Modesto,  Calif.,  will  vote  on  a  $350,000 
lit  nut  issue  in  September. 

Winters,  Calif.,  will  hold  election  next 
month  for  $40,000  for  grammar  school. 

Pinole,  Calif.,  will  install  a  manual 
training  department  in  its  Hercules  School. 

Madera  School  Trustees,  G.  M.  Shedd, 
secretary,  want  bids  for  building  a  union 
high  school. 


Tomales  High  School,  Mill  Valley,  Calif., 
is  installing  a  manual  training  department 
with   five   teachers. 

Clovis,  Calif.,  has  voted  $100,000  for 
new  high   school. 

Modesto,  Calif.,  will  vote  on  a  bond  issue 
for  $175,000   next    month.      C.    R.    Gailfus, 

E.  M.    Hazen,    C.    A.    Hansen   and    J.    W. 
Cyler  are   the   trustees. 

The  University  of  Nevada  at  Reno  will 
spend    $100,000    on    buildings.      Architect 

F.  J.  DeLongchamp  of  Reno,  Nevada,  has 
the  plans. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  will  be  spent  for 
new   school   building  at   Davis,    Calif.' 

One  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
will  be  spent  by  the  Flollister  school  trus- 
tees for  high  school  equipment.  Archi- 
tect A.  E.  Weeks,  of  Watsonville,  Calif., 
has  the  details. 

Brawley,  Calif.,  has  carried  a  $50,000 
bond  issue.     Architect  Wells  of  El  Centre 

Compton,  Calif.,  High  School  trustees 
have  voted  $30,000  for  a  manual  arts  build- 
ing and  equipment. 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  NOTES 

The  La  Jolla  Parent-Teachers'  Associa- 
tion has  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of 
Mrs.  Ula  Chalmers  Whiffle,  the  school 
teacher  whose  resignation  was  asked  by 
the  Board  of  Education  because  her  hus- 
band was  a  self-confessed  polygamist.  Her 
work  as  a  teacher  has  been  highly  com- 
mended. 

Superintendent  Geo.  A.  Dickson  of  New- 
castle, Penn.,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
E.  J.  Shives  of  Oceanside.  Prof.  Shives 
goes  to  the  Santa  Ana  High  School.  Sup- 
erintendent Dickson  is  a  man  of  unusual 
integrity  of  character  and  ability  as  an 
educator.  Pie  loves  California  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  he  will  secure  a  position 
commensurate  with   his   ability. 

Prof.  Wescott  will  be  the  principal  of 
the   high  school   at  Santa   Ynez. 

It  is  reported  that  the  text  book  appro- 
priation of  $400,000  will  fall  far  below 
the  amount  needed  for  1919  and  1920.  The 
increased  cost  of  paper,  increased  cost  of 
wages  will  make  it  impossible  to  supply 
all  the  text  books  required  by  the  602,000 
school  children  of  California.  It  is  a  very 
unfortunate  condition  that  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  State  will  not  be  adequately 
supplied  with  new  geographies,  new  his- 
tories and  new  arithmetics.  It  is  fortu- 
nate indeed  that  all  publishers  are  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  system  these  days, 
and  new  books  with  a  cost  that  is  infinites- 
imal as  compared  with  the  total  cost  of 
education,  may  be  secured  for  the  use  of 
the  schools.  Children  should  be  given  the 
best  possible  tools  in  manual  training,  and 
the  best  possible  text  books  in  arithmetic, 
geography,   history,  etc. 


Superintendent  J.  D.  Sweeney  of  Red 
Bluff  has  secured  Mr.  King  as  principal 
to  succeed  Paul  Henderson,  who  goes  to 
Los   Molinos   as   principal. 

There  is  a  movement  to  establish  a  uni- 
versity at  Long  Beach  by  the  Christian 
churches  with  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000. 

Superintendent   S.    M.    Chaney,    Superin-. 
tendent     Roy     Good,     Superintendent     Ed- 
wards,  Superintendent   Horn   and   Superin- 
tendent   Cunningham    all    report    a    serious 
shortage  of  teachers  for  the  fall  term. 

Superintendent  PI.  B.  Wilson  of  Berkeley 
has  been  "on  a  lengthy  tour  in  Colorado, 
Kansas  and  other  states. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Brown  was  appointed 
principal  of  the  Lawrence  school,  San 
Mateo.  She  will  succeed  Miss  Elsie 
Northrup,  who  resigned  as  principal  of  the 
Lawrence  school  to  take  a  place  on  the 
San  Mateo  Union  High  School  faculty. 
Miss  M.  Duer  will  take  the  place  at  the 
Peninsular  school,  vacated  by  Miss  Brown. 

Among  the  new  teachers  in  Santa  Rosa 
High  School  next  term  will  be  Clyde  L. 
Wolf,  dean  of  the  junior  college  and  head 
of  the  mathematical  department;  Mr.  J. 
C.  Howes,  head  of  the  history  depart- 
ment; Mr.  R.  W.  Decker,  head  of  the  com- 
mercial department ;  Miss  Madeline  Coffee 
will  also  be  in  this  department,  replacing 
Miss  Wenk.  Miss  Willoughby  will  re- 
place Miss  Minette  McKay  in  the  general 
science  course. 

Superintendent   Fred   Hunter   spent   part 
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of  the  summer  vacation  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity,  New  York. 

Ray  C.  Olmstead  will  be  the  new  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cloverdale  High  School. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Barrett  has  resigned  from 
the  Watsonville  schools  to  accept  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  new  consolidated  grammar 
school  at  Covalites. 

C.  W.  Hoffman  is  the  new  principal 
of  the  Fortuna  High  School.  He  recently 
visited  the  University  Farm  at  Davis  to 
secure   a   teacher  in   agriculture. 


WESTERN    SCHOOL    NEWS 

Superintendent  William  L.  Nida,  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  River  Forest, 
111.,  and  author  of  "Dawn  of  American  His- 
tory, City,  State  and  Nation,"  "Story  of 
the  War"  and  "Sidelights  of  the  .War," 
with  his  wife,  who  is  also  an  author  and 
writer  of  note,  spent  their  vacation  in  San 
Francisco  and  Berkeley.  They  will  prob- 
ably locate  in  the  near  future  in  California 
and  will  be  a  great  addition  to  our  edu- 
cational leadership. 


William  B.  Fuller  of  the  University  of 
Maine  has  been  elected  superintendent  of 
Portland,  Ore.  Carrol  G.  Pearse  in  the 
American  School  speaks  of  him  as  being"  a 
man  of  fine  administrative  ability. 


P.  A.  Getz,  who  after  a  distinguished 
educational  career  in  the  Northwest,  re- 
tired, is  again  engaged  in  educational  work 
as  professor  of  history  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing schools  in  Portland,  Ore.  As  an  insti- 
tute lecturer  on  pedagogy  and  psychology 
he  was  without  an  equal  in  logic,  in  clever- 
ness of  statement  and  dramatic  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject.  As  president  of  the 
Ellensberg  State  Normal  School  he  laid 
the  foundation  deep  and  strong  for  the  bet- 
ter preparation  of  teachers  in  the  North- 
west. 


Superintendent  Alfred  Roncovieri  has  ap- 
pointed Miss  Bertha  E.  Roberts  deputy 
superintendent  of  schools  of  San  Francisco. 
Miss  Roberts  as  principal  of  the  Jefferson 
school  achieved  a  fine  reputation  for  effi- 
ciency. She  is  a  writer  of  ability.  Her  re- 
view of  the  autobiography  of  Henry  Adams 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  "Bulletin"  at- 
tracted much  attention  on  its  clean  pre- 
sentation of  the  salient  points  of  the  book. 


George  Gallagher,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education,  has  resign- 
ed a  $3000  a  year  position  to  accept  a 
position  with  a  private  firm  of  $6000  per 
year.  He  gave  to  the  schools  full,  true 
service  of  his  splendid  executive  abilities, 
but  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  make  the 
sacrifice.  The  Board  of  Education  of  San 
Francisco  with  its  creation  of  a  practic- 
ally new  plant,  with  new  problems  of  voca- 
tional education,  part  time,  Americaniza- 
tion, and  rapid  growth  and  expansion  in 
every  direction,  faces  a  rapid  evolution  of 
the  schools.  The  present  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, with  the  co-operation  of  the  super- 
intendent and  his  deputies  is  working  along- 
progressive  lines. 


A  Matter  of  Sex 

Teacher:  Now,  children,  here's  an  ex- 
ample in  mental  arithmetic.  How  old  would 
a  person  be  who  was  born  in  eighteen 
eigthy-eight? 

Pupil :  Please,  teacher,  was  it  a  man  or 
a  woman? — Woman's  Home  Companion. 
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New  and  complete  catalog  just  off  the 
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SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  WORK 

GLASS  &BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 

Maintain    the    following    departments    in  connection    with   all    forms    of   building 
operations : 

1=ARCHITECTURAL     DESIGNING. 
2=INTERIOR      DESIGNING    and    DECORATING. 
3=STRUCTURAL     ENGINEERING. 
4=ELECTRICAL  AND  HEATING   ENGINEERING. 


Cory  Building 
FRESNO 

Telephone  Fresno  3798 


Hearst  Examiner  BIdg.,  819 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kearny  4021 


Correspondence    regarding    new    schools  and     alterations     invited     from     school 
—boards    and    city    and    county    school    superintendents. 
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"PERMODELLO" 

The  Permanent  Modeling  Clay — Works  Like 
Magic 
A  new  Modeling  Clay  that  sets  and  be- 
comes hard  as  stone  without  firing.  Opens 
up  new  problems  '  in  Primary  Hand  Work, 
jewelry  work,  bead  work,  for  all  grades  and 
High  Schools.  Send  for  Circular.  Sample 
pound   can,  postpaid,  60c. 

"MODELIT" 

This  is  an  indestructible  Wax  Modeling 
Clay  that  always  stays  soft.  Postpaid,  per 
pound,    50c. 

"ENAMELAC" 

A  Decorative  Air-Drying  Enamel 

An  Art  Enamel  for  use  on  Toys,  Furniture, 
China,  Glass,  etc.  A  new  color  medium. 
Requires  no  firing.  Send  for  Color  Card  and 
Circular.  Complete  outfit,  containing  6  cans 
of  "Enamelac,"  shellac,  brushes,  etc.,  in 
wooden    box,   postpaid,   $3.00. 

"STIXIT"  PASTE 

"The    Stickiest    Paste    in    Town" 

A  combination  of  Paste  and  Glue.  Ideal 
for  all  school  work.  The  cheapest  because 
the  best.  Put  up  in  4  oz.  tubes  also  in  tin 
cans    from    J4    pint   to    1    gallon. 

"ENGINEX"  PAPERS" 

Beautiful  and  inexpensive  uncoated  Engine 
papers  for  Paper  Cutting,  Poster  Work,  Kin- 
dergartens and  all  Industrial  Art  Work,  con- 
taining 21  Standardized  colors;  3  primary,  3 
binary  and  12  grayed  colors,  neutral  gray, 
black  and  white.  The  Original — not  an  Imi- 
tation ! 

Send   for  Free   Booklet  of   Samples 

"PRISMO"  PAPERS 

New  coated  papers  for  Industrial  Art  and 
Kindergarten  work,  12  spectrum  colors  with 
2  shades  and  2  tints  of  each;  12  grayed  colors, 
neutral  gray,  black  and  white — 75  Standard- 
ized colors  in  all. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet  of  Samples 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY, 


Our  63rd  Birthday 

rHE  Prang  Company  celebrated  on 
July  1,1919,  its  63rd  Birthday.  It 
is  proud  to  have  been  the  pioneer  in  every 
new  Art  movement;  to  have  spent  its  lime, 
thought,  and  literally  millions  of  dollars 
to  improve — not  cheapen  by  cheap  mate- 
rials— the  leaching  of  Art  in  America. 

"Prang  Products"  are  not  always  the 
"Cheapest  in  Price,"  but  almost  univer- 
sally the  "best  in  Value."  The  Prang 
Company  is  now  in  a  belter  position  lo  be 
of  large  service  than  ever  before. 

May  we  not  begin  our  64th  year  by  be- 
ing of  service  to  you — in  connection  with 
your  Art  Materials  for  this  Fall? 


"PRANG  DRAWING  PAPERS" 

"A   Prang  Paper  to   Meet   Every  Need" 
Cream  Manila  Cream  Cross  Section 

Gray  Manila  Black  Cross  Section 

White  Water  Color  Bogus  Drawing  Paper 

Gray  Cross  Section  Mechanical  Drawing 

White  Cross  Section        "Ricene"  Tracing  Paper 
Sample   Books   of   these   Papers  sent    Free   to 
Teachers 

"CONSTRUCTION  PAPERS" 

These  "Prang  Construction  Papers"  have 
been  famous  for  years.  Made  in  25  beautiful 
colors. 

Send  for  free   Booklet  of  Samples  with  latest 

Prices 

"Prang  Products"  do  not  disappoint. 

Order  Now. 

REED  AND  RAFFIA 

Send    for    Descriptive    Circular    of    Sizes    and 
Prices. 


"PRANG  WATER  COLORS" 

"The    First— and    Still    the    Standard" 
Water    Color    Boxes:  Brushes: 

Box  No.    3A...$0.30       No.    6,  per  doz.  .$0.60 

Box  No.    5 40       No.    7,  per  doz..     .80 

Box  No.    8 40       No.   8,  per  doz..     .90 

Box  No.  16 1.00       No.  10,  per  doz..    1.40 

Refills:  Stencil: 

For  Boxes  1  and  3A,         No.  5,  per  doz.  .$1.00 

doz.  cakes....  $0.36       No.  7,  per  doz. .    1.20 
For  Boxes  8  and  16,  "Liquid  Tempera" 

doz.  half  pans.     .36  Colors: 

For  box  No.  5,  doz.  In    12    colors,    per 

whole  pans..      .48  bottle 20 

"Temperine": 

Individual   size,   per   bottle $0.20 

Class   size,  per  bottle 40 

"PRANG  CRAYONS" 

"Quality  Colored   Crayons   for   School   Use" 

Art   Education    Crayons: 

Box  No.    1— Per   box $0.10 

Box  No.   2— Per  box 15 

Cray  on  ex: 

No.    3—8  colors,  per  box $0.10 

Box  No.  36 — 6  colors,   per  box 08 

Box  No.    4 — 16  colors,  per  box 15 

Box  No.    5 — per    box 15 

Pastellex: 

Box  No.    7 — 8  crayons   to  box 15 

Box  No.  21 — 21  crayons  to  box 20 

"STICK  PRINTING  SUPPLIES" 

Are  your  children  learning  Design  and 
Color  by  "Stick  Printing?"  As  easy  and  de- 
lightful as  play.  We  carry  a  complete  line 
of  sticks,  pads,  dye,  etc.  Send  for  special 
circular. 

Set  No.  1  containing  6  sticks,  3  color  caps 
in    cardboard   box,    postpaid,    15c. 

Send  for  Special  Circular 

PINE  NEEDLES  FOR  BASKETRY 

The   New  Material  for  all  Kinds  of  Weaving 

From  10  to  15  inches  long.  Selected  and 
cured  by  us.  Special  illustrated  circular  on 
"Pine  Needle  •  Basketry"  free.  Price  of 
Needles,   postpaid,   per  pound,   60c. 


MISS  JANE  CAMERON 
PACIFIC  COAST  REPRESENTATIVE 


1922  GALUMET  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


CUNNINGHAM,  CURTIS  &  WELCH,  LOS  ANGELES 
H.  S.  CROCKER  CO.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BLAKISTON  SCHOOL  AND 
LEGE  TEXTBOOKS 


COL- 


Fifh. — American  Red  Cross  Textbook  on 
Home  Dietetics.  By  Ada  A.  Fish,  head 
of  Art  and  Home  Economies  Department, 
William  Penn  High  School,  Philadelphia. 
Illustrated.     Cloth,  75c,  postpaid. 

Lynch. — American  Red  Cross  Textbook  on 
First  Aid.  Woman's  edition,  1918;  55 
illustrations,  194  pages.  Price,  cloth,  75c, 
postpaid  ;    paper  covers,  35c. 

Delano. — American  Red  Cross  Textbook  on 
Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of 
the  Sick.     Paper,  60c;    cloth,  $1. 

Ahrens,  Harley  and  Burns. —  A  Practical 
Physics  Manual.  By  Professors  W.  R. 
Ahrens,  T.  L.  Harley  and  E.  E.  Burns, 
Chicago.  133  illustrations,  12mo.,  xviii 
354  pages.     Cloth,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

Bailey. — Source,  Chemistry  and  Use  of  Food 
Products.  By  Professor  E.  H.  S.  Bailey, 
Director  of  Chemical  Laboratories,  Uni- 
versity n\  Kansas.  75  illustrations,  12mo, 
xiv,  517  pages.     Cloth,  $1.60,  postpaid. 

Barker. — Plane  Trigonometry,  with  Tables. 
By  Eugene  Henry  Barker,  California 
Representative  of  Alyn  &  Brown.  Price, 
$1.00. 

Gager. — Fundamentals  of  Botany.  By  S. 
Stuart  Gager,  Director  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden.  435  illustrations,  xix  640  pages. 
Price.  $1.50. 

Gager. — A  Laboratory  Guide  for  General 
Botany.  12mo.  viii.  191  pages.  Price, 
cloth,  90c,  postpaid. 

Galloway. — Elementary  Zoology.  160  illus- 
trations, xx,  418  pages.     Cloth,  $1.25. 


Holmes. — Elements  of  Animal  Biology.  Il- 
lustrated. By  S.  J.  Holmes,  Ph.D.,  of 
University  of  California.  Price,  $1.35, 
postpaid. 

Roray. — Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Boys.  86 
illustrations.  12mo,  viii,  196  pages.  Price 
cloth,  75c. 

Roray. — Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Girls.  86 
illustrations.  An  elementary  text  in  home 
economics.  12mo,  viii,  196  pages.  Price, 
cloth,  75c. 

Tower,  Smith  and  Turton. — Principles  of 
Physics.  Seven  plates  and  425  text  fig- 
ures. 12mo,  xi,  466  pages.  New  section 
1919  on  Wireless  Telegraphy.  Price, 
Cloth,  $1.25. 


Duff. — A  Textbook  of  Physics.  By  various 
writers.  Edited  by  A.  Wilmer  Duff, 
A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

List  of  Selections  and  Authors 

Mechanics  and  Sound.  By  A.  Wilmer  Duff, 
A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Wor- 
cester Polytechnic  Institute,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Wave  Motion  and  Light.  By  E.  Percival 
Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Lmi- 
versity  of  California,  Berkeley,  California. 

Heat.  By  Charles  E.  Mendenhall,  rh.D., 
Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Albert  P. 
Carman,  A.M.,  Sc.D.,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 

Conduction   of   Electricity   Through    Gases 


and  Radio-Activity.  By  R.  K.  McClung, 
A.M.,  Sc.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  "Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  Physics,  University  of  Manitoba. 
Winnipeg.  Fourth  edition,  revised.  609 
illustrations.  8vo,  xiv,  692  pag'es.  Price, 
cloth,  $3.00. 


Lochhead. — Classbook  of  Economic  Entom- 
ology. By  W.  Lochhead,  B.A.,  M.S. 
(Cornell),  Professor  of  Biology,  Mac- 
donald  College,  Quebec,  Canada.  257  il- 
lustrations. 12mo,  xiv,  436  pages.  Price, 
cloth,  $2.50. 


Robbing. — The  Botany  of  Crop  Plants.     A 

Textbook  and  Reference  Work.  By  Wil- 
fred W.  Robbins,  Professor  of  Botany, 
Colorado  Agricultural  College.  With  263 
illustrations  and  glossary.  12mo,  xix, 
681  pages.     Price,  cloth,  $2.00. 


Wiley. —  Beverages  and  Their  Adultera- 
tions. By  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  M.D.,  for- 
merly Chief  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  I". 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture;,  author  of 
Foods  and  Their  Adulteration,  etc.  42 
illustrations.  8vo,  xv,  421  pages.  Price, 
cloth,  $3.50,  postpaid. 

This  book  presents  .in  masterly  style  the 
origin,  manufacture,  composition,  adulter- 
ations, geographical  distribution  of  the  va- 
rious beverages,  including  both  fermented 
and  distilled  alcoholic  beverages;  fruit 
juices;  many  types  jaf  soft  drinks;  medi- 
cines, consisting  chiefly  of  alcohol;  coffee, 
tea;  cocoa;  chocolate;  water;  portable 
waters,  etc.     With  each  subject  treated  are 
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BELL  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND    J       |      TREAT  YOURSELF  TO— 
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Ask  a  successful  writer  of  any  system  of 
shorthand  other  than  the  BELL  SYSTEM 
how  long  it  took  him  to  learn  it  and  begin 
to  earn,  then  ask  the  same  question  of  any 
Bell  writer.  The  difference  between  the 
two  answers  which  you  will  get,  is  the 
Vital  deciding  element  that  you  must  be 
interested  in,  if  j^ou  are  seriously  consid- 
ering the  study  of  shorthand. 

The  average  Bell  Shorthand  student  will 
have  learned  the  system  and  will  have  been 
earning  a  salary  for  three  months  in  the 
six  months'  period  usually  required  to  learn 
other  systems. 

Judge  Gavin  W.  Craig,  Superior  Court, 
Los  Angeles  County,  indorses  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem as  follows:  "It  is  easy  to  learn  and 
practical  in  its  brevity  and  legibility." 

We  want  you  to  investigate  the  many  su- 
perior points  in  the  BELL  SYSTEM  OF 
SHORTHAND.  Commercial  high  school 
teachers  wishing  to  adopt  the  Bell  System 
will  be  given   the   course  free. 

BELL  SYSTEM  OF  SHORTHAND 

625  Black  Build'ng 

Los  Angeles,   California 

The  Bell  System  of  Shorthand  is  aho  taught  at  the 
Carrie  Louise  Watson  School.  Oakland,  Berkeley 
Business  College,  Berkeley,  and  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.. 
San  Francisco. 


described  the  common  adulterations  and 
misbrandings  which  may  be  practiced  there- 
with.    Send  for  catalog. 


Pacific  Coast  Depository  and  Agency — 
Harr  'Wagner  Publishing  Company,  239 
Geary-  street,  San  Francisco. 


BOOK   NOTES 

O.  J.  Kern  of  the  U.  C.  College  of  Ag- 
riculture has  just  issued  outlines  on  the 
School  Garden  and  Vegetable  Growing- 
Products,  and  outlines  of  Course  of  In- 
struction for  Xature  Study  in  the  Rural 
Schools  of  California.  These  publications  are 
along  topical  methods  and  are  of  unusual 
value  to  teachers  and  pupils.  They  must 
be  studied  to  be  appreciated.  Professor 
Kern  has  performed  a  valuable  service  to 
the  State.  Send  to  him  for  copies  for  ex- 
amination. 


CAMP   YOSEMITE 


The  accommodations  at  Camp  Yosemite 
are  of  unusual  excellence.  The  table  and 
service  are  par  excellence,  the  bungalow 
tents  are  well  equipped.  The  guests  of  the 
camp  are  certainly  great  boosters  for  the 
place.  You  hear  it  going  into  the  valley 
and  coming  out  and  while  there,  that  Camp 
Yosemite  under  the  Yosemite  National 
Park  Company  is  unsurpassed  for  real 
service.  The  superintendents  and  other 
educators  who  stopped  at  Camp  Yosemite 
during  the  recent  convention  were  enthu- 
siastic about  the  accommodations  and  the 
reasonable  prices.  Mr.  Root,  the  San 
Francisco  manager,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  splendid  co-operation  he  has  in 
every  part  of  the  splendid  service  his  com- 
pany is  offering  to  the  public. 


HOME  STUDY— High  School  College, 
Business,  and  Professional  Degree  Courses. 
Eighth  Year.  Catalog  Free. — Teachers  Pro- 
fessional College.    Washington,  D.   C. 


'The  Most  Picturesque  Railway 
Trip  in  the  World" 

One    of    California's    ''Seven    Wonders" 

From  San  Francisco  to  Montara   and   Half-Moon   Bay 
WONDERFUL   Engineering 


GET  A 

NEW 

TIME- 

TABLE 

WONDERFUL  Breakers 
WONDERFUL  Rock- Formations 
WONDERFUL  Mountain  and  Ocean  Views 
WONDERFUL  Fishing  and  Shooting 
WONDERFUL   Fields   and  Other  Views 


"See  the  Sands  and 
Rocks  ai  Montara 
and  Moss  Beach!" 


OCEAN  SHORE  RR 


j       Depot:     Mission  St.  at  12th 


Phone:      Market  46 


THATMAN  PITTS 

2  Stores 
771MarketSt.    1556  Fillmore  St 

STATIONERY 

Office  Supplies,  Fountain  Pens 

KODAKS 

Photo  Supplies  and  Albums 

CUTLERY 

Manicure  Sets  and  Sundries 

Printing  and  Engraving 


1w\  TEE 

I 


IRVIN   S.    PRESTON 


Telephone    Douglas    1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch    Inspectors   for   The   United   Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


.....      6ih£FlfiUER0ASTS 
l3"/WyB.CLARK,rVop. 

* ' '  Depol-  Cars  Pare  The  Door 


GARAGE 
CONNECTED 

rCAFEAI  ext  Door 

XThe  House  of  Com® 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory   Massage   for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


BEST   IN    1835 


•AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


1NVENIENT  TO  ALL 
I  NTS 


Cafe 
Restaurant 

Garage  in  connection 
"I!  IN]      Hotel  out  of  congested 
If!  Hi  district-Can  leave  car 
J't  I!    In  in  front  all  day. 
UU  UkslJakeTaxiatSrjLricm 

at  our  expense. 
6th  and  FigueroaSt. 

I-EE  HOLLADAY-PRtS     QEO.A.COLLINS-SECf 

LOSAN 


-THE-AMLRICAN-  CRAYON-  CO 


SANDUS KY  ■  -  OHIO 
W  A  LTH  A  M.  ■  ■  MASS- 
IF A  D  E    ■     IN    •  U  -  S  -A- 


TRAE&-MA1US. 


BEST  IN    1918 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

University,   Normal   and   High    School   references   on   request. 

School  Officials  can   usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone   at  our  expense,   if  mail   is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll.     No   fee. 

Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service   on  the  Pacific   Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles         Berkeley,  2117  Center  St.       717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones:  Broadway  1619;  Home-A-1840     Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the    skilful    use    of    Nature's    great    remedial   agencies,    and   let   them   plan    and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate) ,  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  ;n  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    BONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send   you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will    tell    you    all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Turpin 

A  Home  Away  from  Home 

At  the  Junction  of  Two  of  the 
Busiest  Streels  of  San  Francisco 
POWELL    AND    MARKET 

Tariff: 
Room    with    Bath       -      -      -      -      $1.50  up 
Room,    Detached    Bath      -      -      -      1 .00  up 

Special  Weekly-Monthly  Rales 


i 


MacRorie  ck  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND    NURSERYMEN 

141   POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

BERKELEY   OFFICE: 
4,    5    and    6   Wright    Building,    2161    Shattuck   Av   nue 

LOS    ANGELES   OFFICE: 
516    Security    Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE   AND   EFFICIENT 

Endorsed    by    University    Professors,    Superintendents 

Principals   and   Teachers 
Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OTHER  OFFICES: 

Boston,    New    York,    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 

Memphis,    Chicago,    Denver,    Portland 

Send  to  any  office  for  circulars  and  registration  forms 


Established  1889 


Phone  Mission  2796 


Golden   West   Clothing    Renovatory 

LADIES'    AND    CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND   DYED 

A    Weekly    Service    for    the    Pressing    of    Gentlemen's 

Suits,  $1.50  a   Month— Work   Called   for   and   Delivered 

Special  Attention  to  Out-of-Town  Orders 
807    VALENCIA   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


BAINK    OF    ITALY 


COMMERCIAL, 

RESOURCES,  OVER  $1<  0,000,0(10 
OFFICIAL   DEPOSITARY 


SAVINGS,  TRUST 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $7,000,000 
SCHOOL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 


SAN   FRANCISCO  HOLLISTER 

SAN    MATEO  LIVERMORE 

BURLINGAME  SANTA  ROSA 

SANTA    CLARA  NAPA 

G I  I.ROY  STOCKTON 

FRESNO  - 

LOS  ANGELES      - 


MODESTO 
MERCED 
CHOWCHILLA 
MADERA 


State  Normal  School 
State  Normal  School 


f         Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

I                                   SURGEON     DENTIST  " 
Rooms  308,   309.  310,  Third   Floor 

Phelan    Building  J 

Telephone   Kearny    1630                     San   Francisco,    Cal.  ! 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

MoiSe-Klinkner  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


OSTEOPATHY 

Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter    2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.   m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Dtli^r     Hnnr-;     hv     Annnintment 


Residence,    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


Now  Is  the  Time 
To  Order 

SCHOOL   FURNITURE 
SUPPLIES 

Our  Stock  is  Complete 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
GUARANTEED  GOODS 

Rush  Orders  Oar  Specialty 
C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  985  Market  St. 

Reno,  Nev.,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-"224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  School  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


—4 


JOHN    McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,    Agreements    and    Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(NEAR  SUTTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Douglas    2260 


The 
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WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

Oldest  and  Best-Established  School  Board  Periodical  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ....  Representative  of  California  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs,  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  20,000  Teachers  of  California 


Vol.  XXV,  No.  9 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    SEPTEMBER,    1919 


Price,   15  cts. 


MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  Wm 
J.  Cooper,  President,  Oakland,  Cal.;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
retary,   San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Northern  California  Teachers*  Association,  H.  G.  Raw- 
lins, President,  Willows,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,  Sec- 
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TO  THE  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OF 
THE  UNITED    STATES 

Two  years  ago,  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  as  President  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  I  addressed  to  you  a  letter  hi 
which  I  advised  you  to  enroll  in  the  newly- 
organized  Junior  Red  Cross,  and  I  explain- 
ed to  you  some  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
Junior  Red  Cross  would  help  you  to  be  use- 
ful to  your  country  and  to  the  children  of 
those  countries  which  were  associated  with 
us  in  a  great  war  against  a  powerful  enemy. 
Millions  of  you  did  join  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  and  worked  hard  and  what  you  did 
is  warmly  appreciated  by  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  will  instruct  you 
in  ideals  and  habits  of  service,  will  show 
you  how  to  be  useful  to  your  school,  how 
to  aid  the  older  people  in  your  community 


in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  among  whom  you 
live,  and  how  to  help  children  who  are  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  great  war 
in  foreign  lands  invaded  by  the  enemy. 
*       *       *. 

Your  education  will  not  be  complete  un- 
less you  learn  how  to  be  good  citizens,  and 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  plans  to  teach  you 
simple  lessons  of  citizenship  through  its 
organization  and  its  activities.  It  is  your 
generation  which  must  carry  on  the  work 
of  our  generation  at  home  and  abroad  and 
you  cannot  begin  too  soon  to  train  your 
minds  and  habits  for  this  responsibility. 
By  doing  what  you  can  to  make  happier 
the  people  of  your  own  neighborhood,  your 
state,  your  country,  and  also  the  people 
of  other  lands,  you  will  make  yourselves 
happier. 

(Signed)     WOODROW  WILSON. 

Sept.  20,  1919. 


CALIFORNIA    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIA- 
TION—BAY   SECTION 


Meeting,    Oakland    and    Berkeley,    October 
14  to  18,  Inclusive 


Superintendent  William  John  Cooper  is 
arranging  a  great  program  for  the  Bay  Sec- 
tion, C.  T.  A.  He  has  secured  as  special 
speakers  Wm.  McAndrew,  assistant  super- 
intendent, New  York  City  schools;  Ella 
Victoria  Dobbs,  department  of  education, 
University  of  Missouri,  also  president  of 
National  Council  of  Primary  Teachers,  spe- 
cialist ;  Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght,  president 
of  Northern  Normal  and  industrial  secre- 
tary of  South  Dakota,  expert  on  rural  edu- 
cation-; Professor  Allan  Abbott,  professor 
of  the  teaching  of  English,  Teachers'  Col-' 
lege  of  Columbia ;  President  Wilbur  of 
Stanford ;  Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  Stanley  B.  Wil- 
son, the  orator  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education. 

There  will  be  a  large  attend- 
ance, as  San  Mateo,  Alameda, 
Contra  Costa,  Marin,  Berkeley 
and  other  districts  will  hold  joint 
institutes  at  the  same  time. 


Picture  of  William 
John  Cooper,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bay  Sec- 
tion of  the  C.  T.  A., 
zvho  has  arranged  a 
■remarkably  fine  pro- 
gram. He  is  a  for- 
ward   looking    man 


just  inside  the  door 
of  opportunity  and 
whose  experience  in 
war  service  and  in 
school  efficiency  zvill 
lead  him  spirally  on- 
ward. 


"Those  who  think  that  this  country  is  in  no  danger  of  ever  becoming  militaristic  will  have  hard  work 
to  explain  the  following  in  parallel  columns: 

Appropriated  by  Congress  for  military  drill 
in  high  schools  and  colleges  for  year  ending  June 
20,  1920:     $4,000,000. 


Appropriated  by  Congress  for  general  edu- 
cation through  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
year  ending  June  20,  1920:     $524,600. 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING 
BOOKMAN 


physical    education.      They    have    a    simply 
built  but  very  usable  gymnasium   unit. 


W.  M.  Culp 


The  question  of  the  democratization  of 
our  schools  so  that  we  shall  have  perfect 
unity  and  accord  between  the  supervising 
forces,  the  teachers  and  the  students,  is  a 
live  problem  in  large  school  systems.  The 
real  essence  lies  in  the  attempt  to  find  a 
means  by  which  the  ruling  authority  can 
act  in  agreement  with  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority. This  is  partly  solved  by  having  cer- 
tain teaching  units  elect  representatives 
and  these  representatives  confer  with  those 
in  the  executive  offices.  However  much 
teachers  may  loathe  being  supervised,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  any  complex  school  system 
can  be  run  without  having  those  to  give 
orders  and  those  to  carry  out  set  policies. 
The  attempt  to  control  the  policy  of  a  school 
system  through  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  majority  is  perhaps  the  theory  ex- 
cellent. It  all  depends  whether  that  ma- 
jority has  sufficient  foresight.  But  at  all 
events,  no  school  system  advances  faster 
than  the  majority  of  its  teachers  desire  it. 


The  resignation  of  Supt.  Albert  Shields 
from  the  superintendency  of  the  Los  An- 
geles city  schools  has  led  to  many  rumors 
as  to  his  successor.  From  present  indica- 
tions the  place  will  be  filled  by  a  person 
who  has  grown  up  in  the  Los  Angeles 
system  and  is  thoroughly  alive  to  its  prob- 
lems. There  seems  little  likelihood  of  an 
Eastern  educator  being  called  to  the  po- 
sition. 


The  various  teacher  organizations  in  Los 
Angeles  city,  some  nine  in  number,  are  in 
the  process  of  organizing  into  a  city  fed- 
eration. Through  this  central  organization 
the  teachers  will  work  together  to  bring 
about  needed  changes.  The  teachers  of 
Los  Angeles  as  a  whole  are  opposed  to 
unionism.  They  are  attempting  to  gain 
their  ends  without  affiliating  with  labor 
organizations.  If  there  is  no  other  way  out 
that  will  be  their  final  step.  So  far  the 
problems  are  being  solved  without  resort 
to   unionism. 


Chas.  S.  Thompson,  head  of  the  science 
department  of  the  Sentons  Intermediate 
School,  Los  Angeles,  is  an  exceptionally 
versatile  teacher.  He  is  an  ornithologist,  a 
collector  of  birds'  eggs  and  a  dealer  in 
stamps.  As  a  stamp  collector  and  dealer 
he  earns  more  money  per  month  on  the  side 
than  he  receives  teaching,  and  his  students 
receive  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge  of  his 
hobbies. 


Herbert  F.  Clark,  who  handles  history 
and  vocational  guidance  courses  in  the 
Sentons  Intermediate  School,  Los  Angeles, 
has  an  exceedingly  happy  faculty  of  get- 
ting his  students  to  reproduce  in  excellent 
written  form  the  story  of  the  material  cov- 
ered in  class  work.  The  work  done  shows 
a  grasp  of  history  and  ability  to  reproduce 
ideas  that  is  exceptional. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Haydock,  superintendent  of 
the  Oxnard  schools,  is  a  rare  talker  when 
he  gets  started  on  educational  subjects. 


The  Oxnard  High  School,  under  Mr.  W. 
D.    Bannister,    is    doing   excellent   work    in 


F.  A.  Wagner,  principal  of  the  Ventura 
High  School,  has  a  much  larger  student 
body  this  year.  He  has  an  excellently  con- 
stituted course  of  study  of  nine  divisions 
that  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  for  graduation  and  for 
entrance  to  all  the  courses  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  State  normal  schools. 
Mr.  Wagner  was  one  of  the  first  to  call 
to  Will  C.  Wood's  attention  the  joker  in 
the  Americanization  law.  It  reads  that 
individuals  shall  receive  instruction  who 
cannot  read,  write  or  speak  the  English 
language.  The  word  "or"  makes  all  the 
difference  in  the  world.  There  are  very 
few  people  in  the  State  who  can't  do  one 
of  the  three  things.  Consequently,  if  the 
law  is  interpreted  with  or,  very  few  indi- 
viduals  will   be   reached   compulsorily. 


A.  L.  Vincent,  superintendent  of  Ven- 
tura city  schools,  has  quite  a  problem  on 
his  hands  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
a  new  school  building  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  town.  The  land  is  all  built  up 
and  it  would  mean  the  buying  ,of  two 
blocks  of  houses.  The  owners  have  seen 
the  situation  and  the  valuation  of  their 
property  has  soared,  and  each  week's  delay 
sees  further  rises. 


Eldon  Ford,  head  of  the  science  depart- 
ment of  the  Santa  Barbara  High  School,  is 
a  golf  enthusiast. 


Paul  Stewart,  superintendent  of  Santa 
Barbara  schools,  has  acquired  an  excep- 
tional facile  vocabulary  in  explaining  the 
compulsory  attendance  law.  I  was  in  the 
office  when  he  was  explaining  the  law  to 
a  Spanish  gentleman  who  received  three 
dollars  per  day  and  had  nine  children. 


Clarence  L.  Phelps,  president  of  the  San- 
ta Barbara  Normal,  will  probably  give  an 
Americanization  course  to  his  teachers.  Mr. 
Phelps  believes  that  in  order  to  thoroughly 
understand  our  American  institutions  and 
ideals  we  must  have  a  thorough  foundation 
of  knowledge  on  the  growth  of  institutional 
government  and  law.  He  intends  to  pre- 
sent this  material  singly  and  then  correlate 
it  with  our  present  government.  Ameri- 
canization to  him  means  an  explanation  of 
our  institutions  through  a  knowledge  of  the 
evolutionary  process  through  which  they 
arose. 


The  Santa  Barbara  Xormal  will  have  a 
training  school  this  year  by  using  one  of 
■the  city  schools. 


Mr.  Frederick  Horridge,  director  of  man- 
ual and  industrial  arts  at  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Normal,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the  best 
instructors  in  the  United  States. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Lyons,  who  was  in  industrial 
chemical  work  in  the  Middle  West,  is  hand- 
ling chemistry,  biology  and  general  science 
in  the  Santa  Barbara  High  School. 


Santa  Maria  grammar  schools,  under  the 
superintendency  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Conrad,  are 
expanding  at  a  great  rate.  The  city  has 
some  five  schools  and  560  pupils,  which  is 
going  some  for  a  town  of  2500. 


Mr.  Arthur  Walter,  superintendent  of 
Salinas  schools,  is  busy  reorganizing  the 
whole  city  grammar  school  system  and  is 
attempting  to  put  in  the  departmental  sys- 


tem. 


Mr.  Arthur  S.  Pope,  principal  of  thej 
Santa  Maria  High  School,  has  charge  of 
a  school  that  is  going  ahead  rapidly.  Ad- 
ditional acreage  has  been  secured  and  the 
intention  is  to  put  in  an  excellent  athletic- 
field  and  gymnasium.  A  new  high  school 
building  is  in  contemplation  and  probably 
will  be  started  the  first  of  the  year.  The 
Santa  Maria  High  School  has  one  of  the 
pleasantest,  well-groomed  grounds  of  any 
school  in  the  State. 


At  Lompoc  Miss  Lillian  P.  Williams  is 
principal  of  the  high  school.  She  is  the 
only  woman  high  school  principal  in  Santa 
Barbara  County.  She  has  a  fine  group  of 
Western-trained   teachers   assisting  her. 


Government  Bulletin  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
A  NATIONAL  ASSET  recently  issued 
says   on  page   12 

\X7"E  have  been  selling  our  re- 
"  sources  on  the  bulk  basis.  It 
is  said  the  United  States  sells 
2,000  pounds  of  goods  per  $100, 
England  sells  1,000  pounds  of 
goods  per  $100,  France  sells  400 
pounds  per  $100,  and  Germany 
sold  30  pounds  per  $100. 

MOST  of  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  pounds  sold  for  $100  is  made  thru 
the  designer.  The  United  States 
needs  Designers  more  than  any  other 
country. 

Therefore  if  you  have  talent  develop  it 


,   CALIFORNIA  3CHGDL 

ft  or 

§    ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

2 1 19  ALLSTON  WAT     BERKELEY,  CAL 


The  school  which  specializes  in  design 
F.  H.   MEYER,  Director. 

Illustrated    catalog   sent   upon    application 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins   Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 
California   and    Mason   Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  18,  1919 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,    ILLUSTRATION,    ETCHING 

COMMERCIAL  ART 
DESIGN  AND   CRAFTS 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter   at    any    time 
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Mr.  Homer  Martin,  principal  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  High  School,  is  making  a  success 
of  his  work  and  is  liked  by  all. 


Mr.  L.  D.  Brode,  head  of  the  vocational 
school  in  Santa  Barbara,  is  doing  fine  work 
with  his  bunch  of  youngsters.  His  school 
is  a  regular  work  shop  and  the  boys  learn 
through  experience. 


The  Santa  Monica  schools,  under  Mr. 
Horace  M.  Rebok,  are  crowded  and  an  ex- 
cellent school  year  has  started. 


At  Paso  Robles  Mr.  H.  F.  Clark,  the 
principal,  has  arranged  a  course  of  study 
that  he  hopes  to  follow  for  several  years. 
He  aims  to  do  away  with  the  usual  sched- 
ule worry  of  the  average  school. 


Salinas  High  School,  under  Mr.  E.  L. 
Van  Dellen,  has  entered  upon  a  most  pro- 
gressive year.  The  bond  issue  for  $250,000 
has  passed  and  the  coming  year  will  see 
the  construction  of  the  plant.  Salinas  High 
School  has  a  fine  bunch  of  young  men  in- 
structors in  Messrs.  O.  B.  Schofield,  Neil 
O.  Best  and  R.  E.  Goble. 


Mr.  F.  E.  McReynolds,  principal  of  the 
King  City  High  School,  comes  from  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  where  he  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  as  a  supervisor  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Mc- 
Reynolds has  done  considerable  institute 
work.  He  enjoys  the  freedom  of  our  West- 
ern schools. 


Mr.  Clarence  O.  Clark  is  principal  of  the 
King  City  Grammar  School.  Improvement 
work  to  the  amount  of  some  $32,000  is  be- 
ing done  to  the  school  building.  Addi- 
tional class  rooms  and  an  auditorium  are 
being  constructed. 


Miss  Anne  Hadden,  librarian  of  the  Mon- 
terey County  Free  Library,  had  an  exhibi- 
tion of  new  and  useful  books  at  the  County 
Fair  held  at  Salinas. 


Miss  Beatrice  Gawne  is  the  cataloging 
expert  in  the  Monterey  County  Free  Li- 
brary. 


Mr.  T.  S.  McQuiddy,  superintendent  of 
the  Watsonville  schools,  is  seeing  that  in- 
creased Americanization  work  is  being  done 
in  the  evening  schools.  Physical  education 
work  is  being  handled  by  two  teachers  who 
devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  work.  A 
course  in  dramatics  has  been  introduced. 


The  Santa  Cruz  schools  continue  to  forge 
ahead  under  Superintendent  John  W.  Lins- 
cott. 


The  high  school  under  Mr.  G.  A.  Bond 
had  a  great  jump  in  attendance  this  year. 
The  increase  was  over  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  cent. 


The  Santa  Cruz  High  School  has  been 
presented  with  the  collections  of  the  city 
museum.  As  a  consequence  Miss  Mabel 
Sharp  of  the  biology  department  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  teachers  in  the  State  for 
the  carrying  on  of  her  work. 


Miss  Mabel  Coulter,  librarian  of  the  San 
Benito  County  Free  Library  at  Hollister, 
has  quite  a  task  in  furnishing  new  books  to 
her  schools  as  called  for  by  the  new  county 
course  of  study. 


Gonzales  High  School,  under  Bert  M. 
Carner,  graduated  twelve  students  last 
year.  Six  of  them  are  now  attending  the 
University  of  California.  Which  is  some 
record.  Mr.  Carne'r's  high  school  has  so 
increased  in  numbers  that  additional  space 
is  needed  and  other  bungalows  will  be  ad- 
ded to  the  existing  group. 


Mr.  E.  E.  Brownell  of  Gilroy  has  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  L.  M.  Bloss  for  carry- 
ing on  of  the  agriculture  and  Smith-Hughes 
courses,  which  are  to  be  inaugurated  this 
year.  Mr.  Brownell  has  thoroughly  recov- 
ered from  his  auto  accident  and  expects  a 
very  successful  school  year. 


Mrs.  Nellie  M.  Chope,  principal  of  the 
San  Jose  Evening  High  School,  gives  the 
course  in  citizenship.  The  San  Jose  Even- 
ing School  has  increased  to  be  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  State. 


Second  Year  Book  of  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cational Research.  Robert  H.  Lane,  Di- 
rector. 

This  is  a  document  of  152  pages,  edited 
with  care  and  ability,  and  discusses  the 
Self-Survey  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  It 
takes  up  in  detail  texts  in  primary  arith- 
metic, in  reading,  in  language,  in  geogra- 
phy, etc.  Chapter  III  takes  up  administra- 
tive studies ;  the  relation  of  age  and  grade: 
Chapter  IV,  the  work  of  committees.  Pages 
108,  109,  110,  111  and  112  will  be  especially 
interesting  to  librarians.  The  topical  nar- 
ratives on  pages  122,  123,  124,  125,  126,  127, 
128,  129,  130,  131  and  132  are  absolutely 
creative  of  thought  and,  like  Fairbanks' 
Method  Problem  in  Geography,  are  sure 
to  lead  to  improvements  in  teaching  sub- 
jects. The  pages  on  Rubber  are  also  of 
unusual  interest,  and  show  most  careful 
technical  detail  in  presentation.  Every  pro- 
gressive school  man  will  welcome  this  doc- 
ument and  should  send  to  Robert  H.  Lane 
for  a  copy. 


TEACHERS'   MEETINGS 

The  following  are  among  the  institutes 
that  will  be  held  in  October:  Plumas  Coun- 
ty, superintendent,  Kate  Donnelly,  Septem- 
ber 29  to  October  2 ;  instructors,  Roy  Cloud, 
Harr  Wagner  and  Margaret  McNaught. 
San  Mateo,  superintendent,  Roy  Cloud,  Oc- 
tober 3  to  17;  instructors,  Wm.  McAn- 
drews  of  New  York,  Mark  Keppel,  Harold 
Foght  of  South  Dakota,  Harr  Wagner,  and 
others.  San  Benito,  superintendent,  W.  J. 
Cagney,  October  20  to  24.  Bay  Section,  C. 
T.  A.,  W.  J.  Cooper,  president,  W.  L.  Glas- 
cock, secretary,  October  14  to  17;  Oakland 
and  Berkeley.  Great  speakers.  Great 
meeting's. 


HAHNEMANN    HOSPITAL    OF   CHICAGO 
Training   School  for   Nurses 

Accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Registration 
and   Education. 

3  year  course — practical  experience.  Applicants  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  good  health,  of  age  (19- 
35),  good  moral  character,  having  two  years  High 
School  education  or  its  equivalent.  Separate  home 
for  nurses.  For  catalog  and  application  blanks, 
address  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Edna  Hoskins, 
R.  N.,  Box   13,   2814  Ellis  Ave.,   Chicago. 


Forelge  Trade 

at  Night  School  under  direction  of  six  prac- 
tical foreign  trade  experts.  Requires  five 
months'  time.  Ask  for  bulletin  or  visit  this 
big  school  for  information.  Thirty  other 
business  courses  for  men  and  women.  Stu- 
dents under  17  not  admitted. 


—Finance 

—Organization 

—Management 

—Credits 

-Real  Estate 

—Insurance 

—Auditing 

—Stenographic 

—Typewriting 

-Dictaphone 

—Secretarial 

—Civil  Service 

—Telegraphy 

-Bookkeeping 

-Accounting 

-Banking 


— Foreign  Exchange 

— Cost  Accounting 

— Higher  Accounting 

— Foreign  Trade 

— Income  Tax 

— Business  Spanish 

—The  Find  ex 

— Comptometers 

— Business  Letters 

— Business  Law 

— Advertising 

— Salesmanship 

— English 

— Handwriting 

— Business 

— Arithmetic 


BUTLER  SCHOOL 
OF  COMMERCE 

New  Call  Bldg.,  S.  F. 
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'Crainitigjor /Authorship 

HoW  to  Write,  What  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell 

CulhVare  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts. Master  the 
art  of  self-expression.  Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing.  Photoplay 
.  Writing,  etc..  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWem  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,   helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wc  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 
ihe    literary  market.      Besides   our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 


Chauncy  M'Govern  heartily  recommends  this  school. 


A  Genuine 
FRENCH 
DINNER 

Or  a  Dainty  Dinner -Party 
Or     Good      Special      Cooking 


TEACHERS  are  sure  of  them 
— at    right    prices,    too ! — 
when    visiting    the 

St.    Germain    Restaurant 
Ellis  St., 60,  San  Francisco    S 
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HERBERT  F.  CLARK 


LOS    ANGELES    SCHOOLS 
BEGIN    NEW   YEAR 

Los  Angeles  teachers,  some  3000  strong, 
began  the"  work  of  a  new  school  .year  on 
September  2.  Such  a  group  of  people  as- 
sembled for  a  new  consecration  to  the  work 
at  hand  is  indeed  an  inspiring  sight.  The 
initial  meeting,  held  in  Temple  Auditorium, 
was  fraught  with  significance,  for  the  new 
year.  The  president  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation gave  a  few  timely  remarks,  and  an- 
other member  of  the  board  explained  some 
of  the  difficulties  met  in  financing  such  a 
large  institution.  The  chief  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  an  address  by  the  retiring  su- 
perintendent of  schools.  He  made  a  plea 
for  a  more  practical  education.  He  told  the 
teachers  of  his  resignation  as  superintend- 
ent and  thanked  them  for  their  hearty  co- 
operation. 

THREE  BOOKS 

FOR 
SCHOOL   PEOPLE 

When  we  get  weary  of  the  many  fads 
and  fancies  of  modern  school  tendencies 
and  want  to  get  back  to  fundamentals,  it 
is  well  to  get  down  our  Herbert  Spencer's 
Education  and  read  his  chapter  on  What 
Knowledge  is  Most  Worth. 

If  we  get  lost  in  the  mazes  of  educa- 
tional philosophies  and  lose  sight  of  the 
real  purpose  of  education,  it  isn't  a  bad 
idea  to  get  C.  Hanford  Henderson's  Edu- 
cation and  the  Larger  Life  and  read  it  clear 
through. 

If  we  are  floundering  around,  not  know- 
ing whether  or  not  we  are  meeting  a  real 
need,  it  is  well  to  read  the  experiences  of 
Angelo  Patri  as  told  in  his  book,  A  School- 
master in  a  Great  City. 

We  need  the  foundation  stones  that  Mr. 
Spencer  has  laid  for  us ;  we  need  the  stim- 
ulation of  a  wholesome  philosophy  as  that 
expressed  by  Mr.  Henderson ;  and  we  can- 
not avoid  the  enthusiasm  and  practicality 
so  simply  portrayed  by  that  American-Ital- 
ian, Angelo  Patri. 


Our  boys  exemplified  in  a  striking  way 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  mod- 
ern education.  They  knew  how  to  lead  or 
be  led.  They  yielded  to  a  universal  con- 
scription with  a  magnanimity  and  speed, 
that  astounded  ourselves  as  well  as  the 
world.  They  showed  in  their  camp  life, 
in  their  training,  on  the  field  of  battle,  an 
initiative  coupled  with  a  co-operation  that 
shot  awe  and  fear  into  the  German  heart. 
Germany's  long-boasted,  world-heralded  ef- 
ficiency and  self-sufficiency  soon  faded  in 
the  face  of  America's  startling  ingenuity. 
Our  boys  typified  the  best  elements  of  our 
modern  education.  In  spite  of  restrictions, 
and  inadequate  opportunity  for  the  proper 
development  of  large  numbers  of  our  chil- 
dren, yet  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  dom- 
inating elements  of  our  best  educational 
thought  manifested  themselves  in  the  train- 
ing and  service  of  our  men  who  yielded  to 
our  country's  call  and  vindicated  our  na- 
tional honor  and  ideals. 

It  is  true  that  we  found  that  the  ingre- 
dients in  our  "Melting  Pot"  had  not  all 
amalgamated,  and  part  of  the  blame  for  this 
may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  school  room. 
We  will  need,  therefore,  in  our  educational 
procedure  to  keep  this  in  mind  and  seek  to 
avoid  this  condition.  We  may  need  to  elim- 
inate some  of  the  elements  already  in  the 
pot ;  we  certainly  need  to  be  more  careful 
what  we  let  come  into  it;  and  finally,  we 
will  need  to  stir  the  contents  more  vigor- 
ously or  increase  the  fires  that  bring  about 
amalgamation.  This  last  process  lies  pretty 
much  with  the  school  people  of  the  nation. 
Our  schools  need  to  arise  to  a  more  cos- 
mopolitan viewpoint,  and  so  adjust  our 
school  activities  that  they  will  become 
the  schools  of  all  the  people. 


RECONSTRUCTION— 1919-20 

When  the  school  year  opened  in  1918,  the 
world  was  in  the  throes  of  the  worst  war 
in  history.  Our  boys  in  khaki  were  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  by  thousands.  Germany 
was  rallying  for  her  last  death  struggle. 
All  eyes  of  Europe  were  turned  toward 
America  for  salvation.- 

In  America  we  prepared  for  the  worst, 
and  our  eyes  scanned  the  casualty  list  with 
hearts  burning  with  anxiety.  Our  schools 
were  well  organized  and  prepared  for  tre- 
mendous possibilities  in  conserving  the 
strength  of  the  nation.  The  one  united  pur- 
pose of  education  was  to  "win  the  war"  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  with  the  least 
possible  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

In  the  one  short  year,  the  supreme  pur- 
pose has  been  realized,  most  of  our  boys 
have  returned  from  Europe,  a  treaty  of 
peace  is  about  to  be  consummated,  and  our 
whole  thought  now  is  turned  toward  re- 
construction and  the  making  of  a  better 
nation  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  past. 

American  schools  are  justified  in  taking 
considerable  credit  for  the  tremendous  part 
our  young  men  played  in  that  great  drama. 


NATIONALISM 

VERSUS 
INTERNATIONALISM 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  large  num- 
bers of  people  fail  to  see  the  need  for  a 
newer  viewpoint  in  world  affairs,  and  to 
be  influenced  by  and  misled  by  the  machi- 
nations of  great  newspapers  and  political 
leaders  at  this  time  in  our  nation's  history. 
Most  people  are  not  students  of  universal 
history. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand 
how  men  who  are  supposed  to  be  educated ; 
men  who  have  the  ability  to  become  great 
editors,  or  hold  prominent  places  of  trust, 
can  fail  to  see  that  from  now  on  we  need 
to  think  in  world  terms,  need  accept  a 
world  philosophy  of  life,  need  to  plan  for 
world  organizations,  develop  a  universal 
sociology,  a  world  political  economy,  es- 
pouse a  world  religion,  begin  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  universal  civilization.  One  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  these  men  now  so  vo- 
ciferous about  nationalism  as  against  inter- 
nationalism are  either  ignorant  of  the  great 
evolution  of  mankind,  or  are  using  this  spe- 
cious argument  to  defeat  the  League  of 
Nations  through  some  personal  grudge,  or 
from  political  ambitions  to  retain  or  ride 
into  power  on  the  proverbial  "gullibility" 
of  the  American  people. 

No  intelligent  student  of  universal  his- 
tory can  fail  to  see  a  continuous  growth 
from  the  extreme  individualism  of  barbaric 


tribes  wandering  from  place  to  place,  driv- 
ing out  by  sheer  physical  force  their  less 
powerful  neighbors,  to  the  present  complex 
modern  civilization  bound  together  by  all 
sorts  of  economic  interests,  of  transporta- 
tion, of  commerce,  of  language,  of  common 
ideals,  of  one  great  similar  human  heart 
embracing  every  nation,  every  human  being 
on  the  globe.  With  the  history  of  mankind 
for  the  past  fifty  thousand  years  in  almost 
complete  view,  there  is  no  escape  from  the 
conclusion  that  there  reigns  a  common  pur-  j 
pose  through  it  all,  beyond  the  power  of 
man  to  control,  and  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess points  to  an  ultimate  unity  of  human 
interests,  a  single  race,  if  you  please;  a  civ- 
ilization common  to  all  mankind.  One  can- 
not fail  to  see  further  that  this  process  has 
been  accelerated  a  thousand  fold  in  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  that  the  struggle  we  have 
just  gone  through  forces  the  conclusion  be- 
yond all  shadow  of  doubt.  The  only  plaus- 
ible explanation  for  Germany's  horrid  con- 
duct in  the  past  four  years  with  this  world 
conception  in  mind,  is  that  seemingly  unex- 
plainable  tendency  for  present  forms  to  re- 
vert to  some  ancestral  characteristic.  Ger- 
many reverted  for  the  time  being  to  her 
nomadic,  barbaric  stage  and  began  again 
a  career  of  plunder  and  brigandage.  She 
failed  in  this  attempt  because  she  tried  to 
turn  back  the  whole  process  of  evolution, 
and  the  men  of  our  nation  today  who  are 
preaching  an  isolated  nationalism  will  fail 
just  as  surely,  because  they,  too,  are  at- 
tempting to  thwart  a  process  toward  a 
world  conception  of  human  interests  as  in- 
evitable as  the  development  of  the  earth's 
structure,  or  the  evolution  of  the  life  forms 
upon  it. 

The  kind  of  internationalism  that  our 
President  stands  for,  that  our  ex-President 
Taft  has  so  ably  advocated,  that  the  best 
informed  leaders  of  our  nation  and  the 
world  are  hoping  to  see  realized,  involves 
this  world  conception  of  human  progress 
and  accepts  now  as  the  time  for  its  recog- 
nition, and  believes  the  present  plan  for  a 
League  of  Nations  to  be  the  best  possible 
device  for  such  acknowledgment  and  possi- 
ble working  plan  for  its  realization. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  we  are  to  lose  i 
our  identity  as  a  nation  any  more  than  a 
state  loses  her  identity  in  this  beloved  coun- 
ory  of  ours,  or  a  citizen  loses  his  identity 
in  his  community,  or  a  child  his  in  a  home. 
But  it  does  mean  that  we  as  a  nation  are 
going  to  rise  to  that,  larger  conception  of 
world  affairs,  accept  the  responsibilities 
arising  therefrom  and  go  forth  under  a  new 
banner,  recognizing  as  never  before  the 
brotherhood  of  man  and  the  fatherhood  of 
God.  Only  in  some  such  way  as  this  can 
the  sacrifice  of  our  beloved  heroes  be  jus- 
tified. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
SHIELDS  RESIGNS 

That  the  official  term  of  so  many  of  our 
superintendents  is  so  short  and  seemingly 
unsatisfactory    is    a    problem    of    no    mean 
consideration   in   educational   affairs.     It   is 
safe  to  say  that  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the 
superintendencies   in   California  change   in- 
cumbents every  year.    Just  why  this  cond 
tion  should  be,  no  one  seems  to  know.   N< 
do   we   find   in   educational   literature   solu 
tions    to   the   problem.     The    Los    Angeles 
superintendent  has  been  in  office  but  three 
years.     He  came  to  the  position  with  some 
very   definite   notions   as   to  how   a   school 
system  should  be  conducted.    He  was  given 
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EVERY  ARTIST  ENTERTAINS  VOL  ON 


■r-n.i-Mifiiii 


The  ULTONA,  a  patented  and  exclusive 
device  of  the  Brunswick,  plays  at  their  very 
best  every  record.  There  is  nothing  to  put 
on  or  take  off.  A  turn  of  the  wrist  and 
there  is  presented  to  the  record  just  the 
proper  reproducing  device. 

Brunswick  Phonographs  are  meeting  a 
most  wonderful  sale  because  of  their  greater 
beauty  of  tone,  of  design  and  finish. 

Especially  for  teachers  we  have  a  most 
unique  and  convenient  payment  plan  and  deliver  prepaid  to  any  part  of 
the  West  from  our  nearest  store.     Sign  this  ad  and  learn  about  it. 

Name 


Address. 


Wilg^B  Allen® 


-MASON  AND  HAMLIN  PIANOS- 


Other   Stores: 


135-153  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Oakland,   San   Jose,   Sacramento,    Los    Angeles,    San    Diego,    Portland,    Ore. 


TO  HELP  MEM  SUCCEED 

Is  the  Purpose  of  the 
SAN  FRANCISCO  Y.  1*1.  C.  A.  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 

College  Preparatory  School;  Automotive 
School;  Evening  Law  College  (granting 
L.L.B.  degree) ;  School  of  Business,  in- 
cluding Foreign  Trade;  School  of  Ac- 
countancy. Thirty-seven  courses,  well 
trained  practical  instructors.  Individual  in- 
struction. Enter  any  time.  Modern  build- 
ing with  splendid  physical  equipment,  in- 
cluding salt  water  plunge. 

For  Catalog,  write    R.   L.   JOHNS, 

Educational    Secretary,    Y.    M.    C.    A., 

220    Golden    Gate   Ave.  San   Francisco 


'Two  Bits  a  Book,"  $2.00  a  Year 


Of 

The  Magazine  for  the  Children 
by 


Teachers,  is  The  Magazine  CHILDHOOD  in  ycur 
school  library?  Have  you  tried  it  as  a  "First  Aid" 
to  Beginners,  a  Last  Resort  for  Precocious  Pupils, 
AND  Supplementary  Reading?  If  not,  send  for 
Sample    Copy    to 

CHILDHOOD 

56    Main    Street  San    Francisco 


A7\  EXPERT  OPINION  CONCERNING 

THE    KENDALL    READERS 

"From  the  standpoint  of  both  content  and  method  this  delightful  new 
series  of  readers  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  progressive  teachers 
throughout  the  country.  Although  making  careful  provision  for  the 
mastery  of  the  mechanics  of  reading,  the  authors  stress  thought-getting 
and  interest  rather  than  technique  and  drill.  In  choosing'  the  content, 
they  were  guided  by  the  conviction  that  'the  child's  own  life  is  the  basis 
of  his  interests.'  Accordingly,  the  Primer  and  First  Reader  represent  an 
interesting  and  continuous  story — a  story  about  the  adventures  and  ac- 
tivities of  normal  boys  and' girls.  The  literature  of  the  series — rhymes, 
folklore,  fables,  etc. — is  so  skillfully  woven  into  the  narrative  that  it 
becomes  a  part  of  the  experiences  of  the  children.  In  the  Second  Reader 
the  materials  center  about  the  activities  of  the  'Good  Times  Club' — a 
jolly  vacation  organization.  In  succeeding  volumes  the  content  is  or- 
ganized  through    judicious    grouping."  W.  A.  SMITH, 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  University  of  Oklahoma. 

NOW  READY:  Teachers'    Manual   60c 

Primer    40c  Second  Reader   48c 

First  Reader  44c  Third   Reader    56c 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  565  tgj&S^c*^* 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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Adopted 

|  For  Exclusive  | 

I  Use  in  | 

I  Oregon  [ 

I  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual 

|  Gregg  Speed  Studies  1 

|  Rational      Typewriting,      Revised  I 

1  Edition  | 

|  Rational    Typewriting,    Medal    of  1 

1  Honor   Edition  | 

i  Oklahoma  j 

1  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  § 

|  Gregg   Speed   Studies 

|  Graded  Readings  in  Gregg  Short-  | 

|  hand  1 

I  Tennessee  [ 

Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  | 

|  Gregg  Speed  Studies  1 

1  Gregg  Shorthand  Dictionary 

1  Rational      Typewriting,      Revised  1 

1  Edition  | 

=  Rational    Typewriting,    Medal    of  | 

=  Honor  Edition 

|  Whigam's  Essentials  of  Commer-  | 

|  cial  Law   (co-basal)  | 

I  Louisiana  | 

1  Whigam's  Essentials  of  Commer-  | 

I  cial  Law  | 

1  This    is    the    first   time    in    the    his-  1 

1  tory  of  shorthand  that  one  system  has  1 

1  been    adopted    exclusively    for    state-  | 

1  wide  use.    New  Orleans  and  Portland  | 

1  are  not   required   to   use   the    adopted  | 

1  texts.  | 

1  The  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual   and  1 

1  Gregg    Speed    Studies    were    also    the  | 

1  texts  adopted  and  used  by  the  schools  | 

|  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  | 

|  in  France.  | 

|  More  than  80%  of  the  schools  I 

|  of  the  United  States  use  the  | 

|  Gregg    system    of    shorthand.  | 

1  Let  us  tell  you  how  the  sys-  | 

1  tern    can    be    introduced    into  | 

|  your  School.  | 


The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company 


NEW  YORK 
CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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considerable  authority  and  leeway  to  carry 
out  his  ideas.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  this  influence  is  to  be  changed  and 
other  ideas  carried  out.  Such  changing  con- 
ditions cannot  in  general  be  helpful  to  ed- 
ucational progress. 

It  is  easier  to  see  under  given  conditions 
what  is  best  not  to  do  than  what  is  best 
to  do.  We  are  yielding  too  readily  to  the 
imposition  of  a  single  individual's  notions 
upon  the  notions  of  a  larger  group.  Our 
plan  of  hiring  a  superintendent  and  then 
giving  him  free  reign  breeds  this  kind  of 
condition.  Boards  of  education  are  inclined 
to  throw  upon  the  superintendent  consid- 
erable responsibility,  and  attempt  to  clothe 
him  with  authority  that  rightfully  rests 
upon  their  own  shoulders  as  representatives 
m!"  the  people.  This  works  well  enough  in 
the  beginning,  and  provided  the  superin- 
tendent is  strong  enough  and  tactful  enough 
to  get  away  with  it.  But  when  dissatisfac- 
tion comes  and  search  is  made  for  the  act- 
ual seat  of  responsibility,  it  is  usually  found 
to  reside  in  the  board  of  education  rooms 
rather  than  in  the  superintendent's  office. 
It  then  becomes  comparatively  easy  for  the 
superintendent  to  withdraw  and  leave  the 
problems  initiated  by  him  for  the  board, 
the  administrative  forces,  and  the  teachers 
to  solve. 

A  possible  safeguard  against  this  sort  of 
condition  would  be  for  a  cabinet  to  be 
formed  representing  the  various  phases  of 
school  work,  which  cabinet  should  sit  with 
the  board  of  education  in  all  its  delibera- 
tions. This  would  insure  the  development 
of  a  rather  permanent  policy  in  the  man- 
agement of  school  affairs  and  avoid  the  re- 
adjustments contingent  upon  changes  in  the 
superintendent's   office. 

The  cause  of  education  needs  leaders  of 
progressive  ideas ;  teachers  crave  leadership 
in  the  work  they  are  doing;  some  kind  of 
program  needs  to  be  carried  out  that  will 
encourage  men  of  vision  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities attendant  upon  leadership  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  school  systems 
against  radical  adjustments  arising  out  of 
transient   superintendents. 


Miss  Veda  Brown  has  been  elected  su- 
pervisor of  music  of  San  Bernardino  to  take 
the  place  of  Mrs.  Alfa  Wood  Anderson, 
who  was  elected  in  Los  Angeles. 


A  group  of  Los  Angeles  city  teachers  has 
asked  for  a  charter  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  It  has  stirred  up  a  lot 
of  agitation  and  discussion. 


The  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  trus- 
tees elected  the  vice-principal,  Wilson,  as 
acting  president.  It  is  reported  that  Dr. 
E.  R.  Snyder  was  offered  the  presidency, 
but  declined  on  account  of  his  desire  to 
get  across  with  his  large-visioned  program 
on  vocational  education. 


Careful  Training  of  Eastern  Star   Officers 
for  their  "Work" 

EMMA    JARVIS,    A  T  S  C 

Gold  Medallist,  London  (England)  Academy  of 
Music.  Highest  References.  Correspondence  In- 
vited. 

SPEAKING    VOICE 

Develops  and  Trains  the  Speaking  Voice.  Teaches 
Creative  Reading.  Oral  Expression  and  Class  Sing- 
ing. English  to  Foreigners.  Corrects  Stammering 
and   other   Speech    Defects. 

Kohler   &   Chase   Building,   Studio   1001 
on   Wednesdays,   2    to    6 
PONE:      PROSPECT    1186. 

Residence:      Jackson     Street,     1276 


A   DISCUSSION   OF  REPORTS   FROM 
THE   SUPERINTENDENTS'  AN- 
NUAL REPORT,  OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA 

A  superintendent's  report  should  be  much 
more  than  a  personal  advertisement.  It 
should  not  be  merely  the  defense  of  an  ad- 
ministration; nor  the  organ  of  partisan 
school  propaganda;  nor  yet  a  traditional 
re-hash  of  meaningless  statistics  without 
aim  or  purpose. 

It  should  be  addressed  mainly  to  three 
groups  of  people.  First,  the  patrons  and 
public  supporting  the  schools.  To  them  it 
should  be  an  appeal,  a  stimulating  and  a 
standard  -  setting  statement  of  ideals  to 
guide  them  in  intelligent  thinking  concern- 
ing the  ends  and  methods  of  public  educa- 
tion. Second,  it  should  be  addressed  to  the 
teachers.  To  them  it  should  represent  a 
crystallization  of  the  ideals  growing  up 
within  the  system  and  a  general  statement 
of  the  professional  aspirations  of  the  teach- 
ing body.  The  third  group  of  people  to 
whom  such  a  report  should  be  addressed 
is  made  up  of  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  as  a  whole.  To  this  group  a 
report  should  be  a  summary  of  the  results 
of  scientific  experimentation  and  investiga- 
tion as  a  continuous  process  carried  on  in 
the  regular  work  of  the  schools. 

As  an  appeal  to  the  public  supporting 
the  schools,  the  superintendent's  report 
should  be  a  part  of  a  general  publicity  pro- 
gram. No  system  of  public  education  can 
accomplish  its  greatest  purposes  unless  it 
develops  as  the  result  of  an  intelligent  for- 
ward-looking public  sentiment.  School  pro- 
grams too  often  meet  utter  failure  and 
school  administrations  fail  because  progres- 
sive leadership  does  not  continually  keep 
itself  in  touch  with  the  public.  Progress  in 
a  democracy  cannot  be  permanent  if  carried 
on  only  by  a  few  selected  leaders.  It  must 
be  supported  by  a  general  body  of  public 
sentiment.  Consequently,  educational  lead- 
ers cannot  afford  to  launch  forward-looking 
progressive  programs  without  a  general 
publicity  plan  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
scheme.  Such  a  publicity  plan  must  not 
in  any  sense  savor  of  personal  or  political 
advertising.  It  must  be  a  sincere,  defin- 
itely planned  and  consistently  sustained  ef- 
fort to  keep  the  public  enlightened  upon 
the  aims,  methods  and  cost  of  the  school 
program. 

As  a  part  of  such  a  plan,  then,  to  carry 
the  public  with  the  school  administration, 
the  superintendent's  report  may  be  an  ef- 
fective factor  in  the  creation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  generally  high  standard  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  public  of  school 
purposes  and  school  procedure.  To  do  this, 
such  a  report  should  be  an  attempt  to  ap- 
praise at  its  true  value  the  work  of  the 
schools-.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to 
gloss  over  and  lessen  errors  and  failures. 
Situations  as  they  are  must  be  frankly 
faced,  and  the.  public  frankly  informed  of 
errors  that  have  been  made  and  of  the 
weaknesses  in  the  present  system  of  op- 
eration of  the  schools.  The  report  must  be 
throughout  an  evident  attempt  to  get  at  the 
truth  and  to  find  and  point  out  the  best 
method  possible  for  attaining  the  greatest 
school  results  in  the  most  efficient  way. 

They  ought  to  expect  in  their  school  sys- 
tem the  following  characteristics: 

a.  The  schools  should  be  adaptable  to 
the  varying  needs  of  community  life  within 
the  community  itself  and  to  the  constantly 


The  Beacon  News 
Column 

Oregon  Superintendent  Urges  Teachers  to 

Use  the  "Beacon  Wall  Readers" 

or  Charts 

County  Superintendent  G.  W.  Ager  of 
Jacksonville,  Oregon,  a  most  progressive 
superintendent  in  one  of  the  largest  coun- 
ties of  that  state,  has  recently  sent  to  his 
teachers  and  school  officials  a  printed  six- 
page  circular  letter  containing  much  in- 
formation and  advice  that  will  be  found 
sound  and  helpful. 

Among  other  things,  Superintendent 
Ager  urges  an  increased  high  school  en- 
rollment, a  cleanup  campaign,  the  pur- 
chase of  a  larger  number  of  supplementary 
reading  books,  greater  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  parents  in  order  to 
prevent  epidemics  and  the  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  a  more  careful  enforce- 
ment of  the  compulsory  education  law,  etc. 

California  teachers  and  superintendents 
will  be  especially  interested  in  reading 
what  this  Oregon  superintendent  has  to 
say  concerning  The  Beacon  Charts.  He 
writes  to  his  teachers  as  follows : 

The  Beacon  Charts 

The  Beacon  Wall  Readers,  or  Charts  as 
they  are  usually  called,  should  be  secured 
by  every  school  having  one  or  more  chil- 
dren in  the  first  grade.  The  Beacon  Meth- 
od of  teaching  reading  which  has  been 
adopted  by  our  State  Text  Book  Commis- 
sion is  quite  generally  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  very  best  methods  now  in  use.  .  The 
approach  to  the  art  of  reading  by  this  sys- 
tem is  through  the  Phonetic  Chart  with  its 
accompanying  phonograms  and  cards,  and 
through  the  Reading  Chart  or  large  Wall 
Reader  with  Perception  Cards  of  sight 
words.  This  entire  set,  including  holder,  is 
listed  at  $6  by  Ginn  and  Co.  of  20  Second 
Street,  San  Francisco,  and  will  be  sold  to 
board  members  at  the  usual  20%  discount, 
plus  postage  of  about  24  cents.  It  may 
also  be  secured  from  book  dealers  in  Med- 
ford  and  Ashland,  and  possibly  from  other 
local  dealers  in  school  books. 

Teachers  in  schools  having  a  beginners 
class  should  consult  with  board  members 
at  an  early  date  regarding  the  matter  of 
securing  this  set  of  charts  or  wall  readers. 
It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  or- 
dinary school  chart  usually  sold  at  fabu- 
lous prices  by  agents,  and  which  is  often 
of  but  little  or  no  use  in  the  school  room. 
A  teacher  without  the  chart  and  supple- 
mentary' readers  for  her  classes  is  just  as 
much  handicapped  as  a  carpenter  would  be 
without  tools  with  which  to  work.  Teach- 
ers should  put  this  on  the  list  of  essentials. 

This  office  will  supply  all  primary  teach- 
ers with  a  little  booklet  called  the  Beacon 
Method.  It  contains  a  detailed  course  of 
study  and  other  valuable  suggestions  re- 
garding this  method  of  teaching  reading. 

GINN    &   COMPANY,  Publishers 

20    SECOND    STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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changing-    character    of    those    needs    from 
time  to  time. 

b.  Socialization  of  method  and  of  organ- 
ization to  make  use  of  individual  tenden- 
cies and  of  individual  contacts  within  the 
groups,  and  organization  to  keep  such 
groups  and  individuals  closely  in  touch 
with  their  places  and  spheres  in  commun- 
ity life  should  characterize  all  public  edu- 
cational institutions. 

c.  The  scope  of  the  public  schools 
should  extend  beyond  the  traditional  limits 
as  worked  out  in  previous  years  and  ex- 
pressed in  the  laws  of  most  of  our  States. 
The  scope  of  public  education  should  ex- 
tend upward  through  mature  life  and  down- 
ward to  the  nursery,  if  community  need 
demands. 

d.  The  public  schools  should  develop 
within  their  organization  the  means  of  se'f- 
appraisal  and  self-measurement. 

A  report  of  a  school  superintendent 
should  arouse  in  his  community  a  general 
chorus  of  mental  questions — Do  our  schools 
meet  these  standards? 


The  following  were  elected  as  members 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Americanization  Council :  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Brandenstein,  1916  Octavia  street;  Miss 
Alice  Rose  Power,  care  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; Mr.  F.  N.  Belgrano,  2  Columbus  ave- 
nue; Mr.  John  Daley,' care  San  Francisco 
Labor  Council;  Mr.  E.  J.  Dupuy,  152  22nd 
avenue,  San  Francisco,  California. 


HEALTH    EDUCATION 

Aloysius  Larch  Miller,  in  the  September 
issue  of  The  Oklahoma  Teacher,  says : 

"State-wide  attention  has  been  attracted 
by  the  success  of  the  classes  in  Home  Hy- 
giene and  Care  of  the  Sick  which  have  been 
taught  during  the  summer  term  in  the  six 
State  normal  schools  in  Oklahoma.  This 
course  of  study,  which  is  promoted  by  the 
Red  Cross,  is  one  specific  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  what  the  Red  Cross  is  going 
to  do  in  times  of  peace.  The  American 
Red  Cross  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
human  health  is  no  longer  a  local  business. 
They  are  going  to  treat  it  as  a  great  na- 
tional business. 

"To  further  universal  health  education 
and  protection,  the  Red  Cross  is  urging  the 
extension  of  this  course  in  Home  Hygiene 
and  Care  of  the  Sick,  and  believes  that  it 
should  be  made  available  to  every  young 
woman  in  high  school  and  college  and  to 
the  older  students  in  the  rural  schools." 

The  State  of  Washington  has  put  Home 
Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick  in  the  eighth 
grade,  Pupils'  Reading  Circle.  Oregon 
textbook  commission  provided  for  it  in  the 
high  school,  and  new  courses  in  Fruit  Acid 
and  kindred  subjects  affecting  the  health 
of  the  community  are  being  established  in 
the  California  schools.  Health,  not  based 
on  drugs,  but  on  sanitary  conditions  and 
right  living,  should  be  of  prime  importance 
to  every  school  district. 


The  Sierra  Educational  News,  featuring 
the  Yosemite  Convention  of  Superintend- 
ents, is  an  unusually  fine  number.  Editor 
Chamberlain  and  James  A.  Barr  are  to  be 
congratulated  in  presenting  to  the  teachers 
of  the  State  such  an  excellent  number. 


The  sudden  death  of  C.  H.  Greenman  of 
the  Lockwood  School,  Oakland,  came  as  a 
shock  and  surprise  to  the  educational  world 
and  the  people  of  his  community.  Mr. 
Greenman  died  suddenly  while  at  his  work. 
He  had  been  principal  of  the  Lockwood 
School,  Oakland,  for  many  years,  and  was 
loved  and  respected  by  all. 


NEW   BOOKS 

Harr   Wagner   Publishing   Company 

1111  Hearst  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 

Civil  Government  Simplified,  by  J.  J.  Duval; 
revised  by  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson.  Price,  paper, 
40  cents;  board,  60  cents.  Treats  of  our  State 
government;  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

Topical  Geography  of  Europe  According  to 
the  Problem  Method,  showing  changes  brought 
about  by  the  World  War;  H.  W.  Fairbanks. 
Price,  50  cents,  paper;  75  cents,  board;  for  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades      Ready  December   1. 

Forward  Looking  Lessons  in  U.  S.  History; 
Up-to-Date!  Alive!  By  W.  J.  Savage.  Book  I, 
for  seventh  grade,  50  and  75  cents;  Book  II, 
eighth   grade,  75   cents   and   $1.00. 


Merit  Receives  Prompt  Recognition 

California  educators  have  been  quick  to  appreciate  the  value  of 

BEARD   and  BAGLEY'S   HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
as  the  following  record  of  adoptions  shows.     Over  seven  thousand  copies  have  been  sold 
since  May  1,  1919,  to  the  following  California  cities  and  counties: 


Counties 

ALAMEDA  LOS  ANGELES  SANTA  CLARA 

AMADOR  MADERA  SANTA  CRUZ 

BUTTE  MENDOCINO  SHASTA 

COLUSA  SACRAMENTO  SONOMA 

CONTRA  COSTASAN  BENITO  STANISLAUS 


Cities 

ALAMEDA  ONTARIO 

BAKERSFIELD   OROVILLE 


FRESNO 

HUMBOLDT 

IMPERIAL 

KERN 

KINGS 


SAN  BERNARDINOTULARE 


SAN  DIEGO 
SAN  JOAQUIN 
SAN  MATEO 


TUOLUMNE 

VENTURA 

VOLO 


FRESNO 
HANFORD 
LONG  BEACH 
LOS  ANGELES 
MODESTO 


PASADENA 
PIEDMONT 
REDDING 
RICHMOND 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

SAN  MATEO 

SANTA  ANA 

STOCKTON 

TAFT 

UKIAH 


SAN  BERNARDINO    WOODLAND 


609  MISSION  ST. 


THE     MACMILLAN     COMPANY 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Coddington  Teachers  Agency 

THIRTEENTH    YEAR 

LOS  ANGELES  OFFICE, 
533   Citizens   National   Bank   Bldg. 


BERKELEY   OFFICE, 
Berkeley  Bank  Bldg. 


The  July   Revised  List  of   Textbooks 

Prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 

Education  Recommends  the 

Following 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Bookkeeping 

Bartholomew's   Bookkeeping   Exercises 
Part   II. 

Shorthand 

Gregg   Shorthand    Manual. 
Gregg  Speed  Studies. 
Gregg   Progressive   Exercises. 
Gardner's    Constructive    Dictation. 

Typewriting 

Rational   Typewriting. 

Salesmanship 

Spillman's   Personality. 


Law 


Whigam's     Essentials     of     Commercial 
Law. 

Spelling 

Words:     Their  Spelling,  Pronunciation, 
Definition  and  Application. 

Business  Methods  and  Office  Practice 

Office  Training  for  Stenographers,  with 
Exercises. 

Rapid  Calculation 

Birch's    Applied    Business    Calculation. 

Arithmetic 

Walsh's    Business    Arithmetic. 


INTERMEDIATE  SCHOOLS 

English 

Serl  &   Pelo  American  Ideals. 

Stenography 

Gregg  Shorthand   Manual. 

Hunter's    Graded    Readings    in    Gregg 

Shorthand. 

Bookkeeping 

Lockyear's   Bookkeeping. 
Bartholomew's   Bookkeeping  Exercises, 
Part    I. 

We  received  too  late  for  the  July  listing 
the  book  you  have  been  anticipating — 
LAING'S  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
ECONOMICS. 

All  Gregg  publications  are  supplied  di- 
rect from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Orient 
Office. 


The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company 

F.  E.  RAYMOND,  Manager 
Phelan  Building  San  Francisco 
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Only  A  Genius— And  He  Wouldn't 

"Only  a  Genius  Can  Do  Good  Work  With  Poor  Materials— And  He  Wouldn't!" 


PRANG  ART  MATERIALS 

"Batik"  Outfit 

For  "Batik"  work  and  all  Pat- 
tern Dyeing,  in  wooden  box..$5.00 

"Color  Charts" 

A  graded  series  of  eight  Hand- 
Painted  Color  Charts $1.50 

"Enamelac" 

An  Air-Drying  Enamel  for 
Decorating  Toys,  Boxes,  Bot- 
tles, etc.    Per  can $0.25 

"Enamelac  Outfit" 

Six  Colors,  Shellac,  Turpentine, 
3  Brushes,  in  wooden  box $3.00 

"Modelit" 

The  Quality  Wax  Modeling 
Clay.  It  keeps  soft  indefin- 
itely.    Per  lb $0.50 

"Mounting  Books" 

A  10x13  blank  book  for  pre- 
serving drawings,  photos, 
etc.;  28  pages $0.15 

"Netteen" 

A  new  fabric  for  Art  work. 
%-inch  mesh,  Dark  Brown  or 
Tan.     Per  yard  $0.60 

"Oilette"  Cloth 

For  making  decorated  "Lunch- 
eon Sets."  In  White,  Cream 
or  Black.     Per  yard $1.25 

"Stencillex" 

A  thin  Khaki  colored  fabric  for 
stick  printing.     Per  yard $0.50 

"Stixit  Paste" 

The  Stickiest  Paste  in  Town. 
4-Oz.  tube  15c,  y2-Pt.  25c, 
1  Pt  35c,  1  Gal $2.50 

"Temperine" 

A  Medium  for  Making  Water 
Colors  Opaque.     Per  bottle.... $0.40 

"Weaving  Mats" 

A  book  of  twenty  printed  mats 
and  strips  for  paper  weaving. 
Per  book  $0.25 

"Wooden  Beads" 

For  Stringing  or  Weaving  on 
Baskets.     Send  for  Prices. 


^rang 


'Product 


When  you  buy  a  "Prang  Prod- 
uct" you  know  you  are  getting 
"value  received." 

We  compete  with  no  one  on 
price. 

No  one  competes  zvith  us  on 
quality. 

America  is  not  interested  in 
"Cheap  Education." 

May  we  send  you  our  Revised 
"Price  List?" 


PRANG    PUBLICATIONS 

Art  Simplified 

By  Lemos.  A  Text-book  in 
Commercial  Art.    Postpaid... .$3.25 

Food  and  Cookery 

A  practical  Text-book  for  High 
Schools.     Postpaid  $1.10 

Graphic  Drawing  Books 

A  graded  series  of  books  teach- 
ing drawing,  design  and 
color.    Postpaid $1.80 

Lettering 

By  Stevens.  The  best  book  on 
the  subject  for  your  library. 
Postpaid  : $2.75 

Manual  Arts  Tablet 

Picture  and  word  Tablets  for 
primary  grades.    Postpaid $0.40 

Pencil  Sketching 

Koch.  The  best  book  on  the 
subject,  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed.    Postpaid .$3.00 

Principles  of  Advertising 
Arrangement 

By  Parsons.  An  authoritative 
treatise.     Postpaid  $2.75 


PRANG  ART  MATERIALS 

"Prang  Prismo"  Papers 

Coated  Papers  in  75  Standardized 
Colors.  Send  for  Booklet  of  Sam- 
ples. 

"Prang  Enginex"  Papers 

Light  Weight  Construction  Pa- 
pers for  Poster  yNork.  Send 
for  Booklet  of  Samples. 

"Prang  Colored  Construction 
Papers" 

21  Colors.  Send  for  Booklet  of  Sam- 
ples.   • 

"Peco  Paste  Powder" 

A  High  Quality  of  "Library 
Paste"  in  Powder  Form.  Per 
lb $0.45 

"Peco  Felt" 

For  Applique  Work.  In  Spec- 
trum Colors.     Per  yard $1.00 

"Permodello" 

The  Permanent  Modeling  Clay. 
It  sets  like  Concrete.  Per  lb. 
can $0.60 

"Pine  Needles" 

Long-Leaf  Pine  Needles  for 
Weaving  Work.    Per  lb $0.60 

"Raffia  and  Reed" 

All  Sizes.     Send  for  Prices. 

"Spoonbill  Pens" 

The  new  lettering  pens  that 
anyone  can  use.  4  Nos.  Per 
Dozen  : $1 .20 

"Spoonbill  Pen  Lettering 
Tablet" 

A  Tablet  of  "drills"  for  pupils' 


use 


.$0.50 


"Stick  Printing  Materials" 

Set  of  red,  yellow,  blue  dyes 
with  6  sticks.     Per  Box .,.$0.15 

"Solder  Paste" 

The  Magic  Solder  for  Jewelry 
and  all  Metal  Work.  Per 
Tube : , $0.50 


May  zvc  begin  our  64th  year  of  service  by  being  of  service  to  you?  _ 

THE  PRANG  CO.,  1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago.    30  Irving  Place,  New  York 
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GEOGRAPHY  AT  THE  SUMMER  SES- 
SION OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

The  outstanding'  feature  of  the  geography 
-work  given  at  the  summer  session  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California  the  past 
summer  was  the  actual  demonstration  with 
a  class  of  children  of  the  advantages  of  the 
revolutionary  methods  advocated  by  the  in- 
structor, Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks,  author  of 
New  Topical  Geography  of  Europe,  Ac- 
cording to   the   Problem    Method. 

For  a  period  of  two  weeks  the  high  and 
low  fifth  grade  classes,  including  together 
about  fifty  children  from  the  Jefferson 
School,  city  of  Los  Angeles,  were  in  daily 
attendance.  The  children  occupied  one-half 
the  lecture  room,  with  the  student  teachers 
the  other  half.  The  children  maintained  the 
best  of  order,  were  but  little,  if  any,  embar- 
rassed by  their  strange  surroundings,  and 
were  remarkably  responsive. 

The  lessons  began  with  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  region  about  it  with  the 
object  of  leading  the  children  to  under- 
stand clearly  how  the  settlement,  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development  were  de- 
pendent upon  climate  and  surface.  The 
lessons  on  home  geography  dealt  with  re- 
lations largely  open  to  observation.  With 
the  aid  of  the  new  Relief  Model  of  Califor- 
nia the  children  then  studied  the  relation- 
ship between  people  and  their  environment 
•  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Next  came  two 
lessons  upon  the  Continent,  one  centering 
upon  an  imaginary  journey  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  and  the  other  dealing 
with  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  physical 
map  of  North  America  was  used  with  these 
two  lessons. 

Two  lessons  at  the  close  were  devoted 
to  Europe.  The  interesting  thing  about  the 
last  lesson,  which  centered  in  Spain,  was 
that  the  children,  as  a  result  of  their  train- 
ing in  home  geography,  were  able,  with  the 
aid  of  a  good  physical  map  and  under  skill- 
ful questioning  of  the  instructor,  to  deduce 
for  themselves  the  most  important  geo- 
graphic conditions  under  which  the  people 
of  that  country  live. 

The  whole  series  of  lessons  demonstrated 
Dr.  Fairbanks'  view  point,  namely,  that  to 
obtain  vital  results  in  geography  teaching 
the  current  memory  methods  must  be  aban- 
doned and  the  children  taught  to  think. 
To  be  able  to  reason  and  think  they  must 
first  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  home  ge- 
ography. To  lay  this  foundation  of  expe- 
rience necessitates  devoting  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  the  time  allotted  to  geography 
to  a  study  of  the  environment. 

When  children  have  gained  a  real  work- 
ing knowledge  of  life  conditions  in  the  re- 
gion where  they  live,  they  are  capable,  when 
supplied  with  the  necessary  physical  maps, 
of  reasoning  out  the  important  geographic 
relations  existing  in  any  part  of  the  earth. 
The  memorizing  of  facts  without  the  basis 
of  experience  cannot  lead  to  any  true  or 
permanent  knowledge  of  world  relations. 


Hugh  J.  Baldwin  has  been  mentioned  as 
the  successor  of  John  F.  West  as  superin- 
tendent of  San  Diego. 


Supt.  Chadsey  of  Chicago,  who  was  re- 
cently elected  superintendent  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  at  a  salary' of  $18,000,  has  been  re- 
placed. Even  in  cities  where  superintend- 
ents are  appointed,  boards  of  education  and 
the  schools  are  dragged  through  the  po- 
litical  whirlpool. 


FORMER    ASSISTANT    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT RECEIVES  WORD 
OF  APPRECIATION 

A  resolution  commending  his  "long,  kind- 
ly and  sympathetic  dealings  with  the  teach- 
ers and  pupils  of  the  Los  Angeles  city 
schools,  through  a  life-time  of  unselfish  de- 
votion to  human  interests,"  was  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Education  to  Marcus  C.  Bettin- 
ger,  former  school  superintendent. 

The  resolution,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board,  was  introduced  by  Melville  Do- 
zier,  member  of  the  board  and  formerly  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Bettinger  in  the  school 
system. 

It  was  submitted  to  the  board,  it  is  claim- 
ed, as  a  result  of  repeated  requests  from 
teachers  and  principals  throughout  the 
school  system  that  the  former  assistant 
superintendent's  thirty-three  years  of  work 
here  be  given  public  recognition. 

The  resolution  follows : 

"In  behalf  of  the  great  body  of  educators 
with  whom.M.  C.  Bettinger  has  been  so 
long  associated  as  teacher,  principal  and  as- 
sistant superintendent  in  the  public  schools 
of-  Los  Angeles,  we  desire  to  place  on  rec- 
ord their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  con- 
tribution he  has  made  to  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation and  to  express  their  grateful  recog- 
nition of  the  kindly  and  sympathetic  spirit 
which  has.  characterized  his  dealings  with 
teachers  and  pupils  through  a  life-time  of 
unselfish   devotion   to  human   interests." 


UNIFORMITY    OF   DRESS    CANNOT 
BE    ENFORCED 

State  of  California  ' 
Sacramento. 

September  15,  1919.. 
To  County  and  City  Superintendents : 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  at 
this  office  concerning  the  right  of  school 
boards  to  prescribe  uniform  dress  in  the 
high  schools.  These  inquiries  were  made 
following  an  opinion  recently  given  by  this 
office  and  published  in  various  newspapers 
of  the  state.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding-  concerning  this  mat- 
ter, I  wish  to  give  the  gist  of  that  opinion 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 

In  1918,  the  Superior  Court  of  Colusa 
County  passed  upon  this  question.  A  girl 
student  of  the  College  City  High  School 
refused  to  purchase  the  gymnasium  suit 
prescribed  by  the  school  authorities  and 
was  thereupon  excluded  from  school.  The 
parent  applied  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
Colusa  County  for  a  writ  of  mandate  com- 
pelling  the    school    authorities    to    reinstate 
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the  student.  The  case  was  duly  tried  and 
the  court  held  that  the  school  board  had 
exceeded  its  right  in  making  a  regulation 
concerning  uniform  dress;  that  so  long  as 
the  student  came  to  school  dressed  in  a 
manner  that  enabled  her  to  take  the  work 
in  physical  education,  the  student  had  com- 
plied with  all  reasonable  requirements  in 
the  matter. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  held  a  con- 
trary opinion  at  the  time  and  the  same  was 
quoted  in  the  court  proceedings,  I  now  find 
on  careful  examination  of  the  law  no  au- 
thority for  the  prescription  of  uniformity  in 
dress.  Very  truly  yours, 

WILL  C.  WOOD, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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WESTERN    SCHOOL    NEWS 


The  District  Court  of  Appeals  has  given 
a  decision  in  favor  of  Superintendent  John 
F.  West.  Mr.  West  was  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Pasadena 
for  a  term  of  four  years  at  $4,500  per  year. 
An  election  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education  was  held  soon  after  and  a  ma- 
jority  of  the  board'  was  then  in  favor  of 
Jeremiah  M.  Rhodes,  the  incumbent.  A 
question  of  law  was  involved,  and  the  mat- 
ter was  taken  to  the  courts  and  settled 
there.  It  is  said  that  both  Superintendent 
Rhodes  and  Superintendent  West  conduct- 
ed the  matter  of  the  dispute  in  a  thor- 
oughly professional  manner,  and  that  per- 
sonalities did  not  enter  into  the  question 
at  issue  at  all.  Dr.  Jeremiah  M.  Rhodes  is 
an  educator  of  universal  ability,  and  his 
many  friends  hope  that  a  position  commen- 
surate with  his  splendid  ability  will  be 
given  him. 


Dr.  E.  T.  Mathes,  for  fifteen  years  presi- 
dent of  Bellingham  State  Normal  School  in 
Washington,  will  visit  California  on  a  lec- 
ture tour  in  the  near  future.  He  has  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  Mexico  and  Her  Prob- 
lems. It  is  a  fascinating  story  told  in  an 
interesting  way.  Dr.  Mathes  spent  several 
years  overseas  in  war  work. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  Los  Angeles 
has  a  very  serious  and  troublesome  prob- 
lem in  the  petition  of  A.  G.  Matteson,  a 
vocational  training  teacher,  who  claims  he 
was  dismissed  because  he  was  a  member  of 
a  union  labor  organization.  There  have 
been  six  different  hearings  of  the  matter, 
and  various  representatives  of  union  labor 
organizations  have  become  interested  in 
the  case. 


Superintendent  C.  W.  Edwards,  the  wide 
awake  superintendent  of  Fresno  County, 
has  appointed  Louis  P.  Linn,  deputy  to 
succeed  W.  L.  Worth,  resigned.  Mr.  Linn 
has  been  connected  with  the  University  of 
California  and  has  had  experience  as  a  su- 
perintendent of  schools. 


Pension   Payments   to   Teachers   Totaled 

Sacramento,  Sept.  15. — Total  payments 
of  pensions  to  teachers  of  the  public  schools 
of  California  since  the  first  check  was 
drawn  in  December,  1913,  amount  to  $1,- 
052,450.91,  according  to  a  statement  issued 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  here  to- 
day. The  total  obtained  for  the  fund  from 
all  sources  amounts  to  $2,025,777.36,  of 
which  teachers  donated  $1,129,207.13.— San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


George  G.  Greene,  of  the  Lane  Technical 
High  School,  Chicago,  has  prepared  a  se- 
ries of  booklets  on  Exercises  in  Lettering, 
and  (ieo.  C.  Bruce  Publishing  Company 
publish  the  same.  The  vest  pocket  series 
are  divided  in  slant  Gothic,  vertical  Gothic, 
and  architectural  Gothic.     Price  10c  each. 


Dr.  Aurelia  Henry  Reinhardt,  president 
of  Mills  College,  was  a  guest  of  honor  of 
the  Sequoia  Club  on  Wednesday  evening, 
September  17,  and  on  Thursday,  September 
18,  was  the  speaker  to  introduce  President 
Wilson  to  the  great  audience  in  the  Oak- 
land Auditorium. 


Dr.  Reinhardt  had  her  voice  under  such 
splendid  control  that  it  had  the  carrying 
power  to  reach  and  quiet  the  vast  audience. 
It  was  mellow  and  musical  and  effective. 
Her  leadership  has  given  Mills  College  a 
national  reputation  and  has  brought  to  it 
both  educational  and  financial  success. 


Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  been  greatly  in  demand  for 
addresses  on  "The  League  of  Nations" 
President  Wilson  had  a  special  conference 
with  him  and  several  other  speakers  on  a 
number  of  questions  involved  in  the  league. 
Mr.  Woods  discusses  the  league  purely 
from  a  non-partisan  standpoint,  in  the  in- 
terests  of   humanity,   not   of  party   politics. 


WHAT  LIFE  AND  EDUCATION  MEAN 

TODAY 

By  Supt.  Albert  Shields 

Unlike  engineering,  medicine  or  law,  the 
profession  of  teaching  includes  every  phase 
of  thought,  every  phase  of  knowledge. 
Knowledge  is  not  imparted  only  for  its 
own  sake,  but  for  its  application  to  the 
problems  of  life.  That  is  to  say,  a  teacher 
should  teach  not  only  the  things  worth 
knowing,  but  must  teach  them  with  an 
eye  to  the  conditions  that  exist  in  the  city, 
State  and  country  at  the  time  of  instruc- 
tion. Nor  is  teaching  any  longer  what  it 
once  was — a  matter  for  children  only.  The 
program  of  education  has  a  larger  scope. 
The  extensions  of  high  schools,  the  intro- 
duction of  evening  schools,  the  supplemen- 
tary courses  during  the  day — all  these  are 
evidences  of  a  more  extended  field.  More 
and  more  the  business  of  public  education 
must  be  carried  on  for  people  of  every  con- 
dition and  of  every  age. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  at  this  time 
changes  are  especially  marked.  Ideas  that 
might  have  been  called  revolutionary  a  de- 
cade ago  are  now  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Most  intelligent  people  do  see  these 
changes.  The  destruction  of  autocracy  of 
birth  in  Germany,  the  introduction  of  an 
autocracy  of  ignorance  in  Russia,  the  crea- 
tion  of  new  nations,   the  new   coalitions   in 


government — all  these  things  cannot  escape 
those  who  have  eyes  to  see.  The  trouble 
is  not  that  we  do  not  see.  The  question  is : 
How  do  we  see? 

But  now  we  are  confronted  with  a  new 
situation.  We  must  also  think  internation- 
ally, not  merely  as  a  matter  of  morals  or 
ethics,  but  simply  as  a  matter  of  self-pres- 
ervation. If  we  look  "at  the  present  condi- 
tions superficially,  we  might  think  it  wise 
to  stand  on  our  own  feet  and  to  disregard 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

One  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  can  save 
the  world,  and  that  is  production — produc- 
tion multiplied  many  times  over.  Every  ad- 
ditional acre  given  to  agriculture,  every  new 
pasture  opened  to  grazing,  every  loom  and 
wheel  and  factory  added  to  those  we  already 
have,  every  active  brain,  every  strong  arm 
that  will  increase  the  volume  of  things,  con- 
tributes to  production — production  in  the 
United  States,  in  South  America,  anywhere. 
The  world,  having  gone  through  an  orgy 
of  destruction,  must  now  produce.  On  the 
other  hand,  everything  that  is  wasted — a 
garment,  a  bit  of  untasted  food,  an  idle  fac- 
tory— is  not  only  a  reduction  of  production, 
but  a  crime  against  civilization.  A  burned 
storehouse,  a  wrecked  bridge,  a  railroad  col- 
lision, a  spoiled  cargo — these  things,  too, 
today  are  crimes.  Insurance  cannot  replace 
them.  They  are  so  much  material  taken 
away  from  a  world  that  needs  them. 

During  the  war  our  country  gave  a  mar- 
velous example  of  her  power  to  produce 
and  save.  Both  what  we  produced  and 
what  we  saved  were  tremendously  increas- 
ed. If  we  save  now,  if  we  produce  now, 
we  can  ■  help  feed  and  clothe  the  world. 

Everybody  who  can  see  clearly  and  think 
honestly  has  a  duty  to  do.  That  duty  lies 
heaviest  on  those  who  have  the  advantage 
of  education,  and  at  this  time,  almost  heav- 
ier than  upon  anyone  else,  upon  the  edu- 
cators of  America.  To  think  sanely,  to  see 
widely,  to  feel  deeply — to  remember  that 
no  man  has  a  right  to  live  for  himself  only 
(least  of  all  in  a  republic) — are  things  which 
the  American  teacher  must  know  and  teach. 


History  from  a  New  Viewpoint 

Our   United  States 

By  William  B.  Guitteau 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Written  in  the  light  of  recent  events  which  have  created  a  new  at- 
mosphere for  the  study  of  our  national  life.  The  breaking  down  of  old 
prejudices  and  international  animosities  has  enabled  the  author  to  restate 
a  great  many  problems  in  our  history  from  a  new  viewpoint. 

It  begins  by  showing  how  the  Old  World  forms  the  background  of  our 
early  American  history,  and  from  that  point  until  the  concluding  chapters 
on  the  World  War,  the  reaction  of  Europe  on  America  is  never  lost 
sight  of. 
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Geography  Complete 
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"I'M   FROM    MISSOURI" 
By  Mary  Eleanor  Kramer 

For  years  Missouri  has  been  pointed  out 
and  ridiculed  as  the  "You'll  have  to  show 
me"  State,  but  in  the  new  rural  school 
movement  she  has  reversed  the  usual  order 
of  things  and  is  now  showing  others  just 
how  the  thing  is  done. 

To  Missouri  belongs  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  adopt 
the  new  rotation  plan  for  vitalized  agricul- 
ture in  her  schools,  and  when  we  speak  of 
"vitalizing"  agriculture  it  means  the  vital- 
izing of  the  entire  school  curriculum. 

The  idea  originated  in  the  fertile  brain 
of  Professor  P.  G.  Holden,  director  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Department  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company.  Profes- 
sor Holden  has  long  been  recognized  as  an 
authority  on  things  agricultural.  He  has 
for  many  years  lamented  the  lack  of  system 
of  education  in  our  rural  schools  which 
would  teach  the  child  in  terms  of  his  own 
life.  For  many,  many  years  the  tendency 
has  been  to  educate  the  child  away  from 
the  farm  rather  than  teaching  him  the  mag- 
nificent opportunity  presented  by  the  farm. 
At  last  we  have  the  remedy — boys  and  girls 
trained  under  .this  efficient  new  system  will 
not  seek  to  leave  the  farm,  but  rather  to 
grow  and  develop  with  it  and  to  redeem  it 
from  the  destructive  forces  which  have 
threatened  it. 

Two  hundred  schools  of  Missouri  are 
now  doing  the  work.  Teachers  in  these 
schools  have  demonstrated  without  question 
the  practicability  of  the  plan.  Educators 
who  have  studied  the  work  are  enthusiastic 
in  its  praise.     Dr.  Winship,  of  Boston,  pro- 


nounces it  the  salvation  of  the  rural  school 
and  community.  H.  S.  Mobley,  practical 
farmer,  educator  and  lecturer,  says  of  the 
movement:  "My  general  impression  of  this 
work  is  that  it  is  wonderful  in  its  concep- 
tion and  marvelous  in  its  adaption  to  our 
educational  necessities.  As  I  listened  to 
Professor  Holden  explain  his  scheme  or 
plan  for  vitalizing  agriculture,  I  realized 
that  where  many  had  failed  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  formulating  a  method  that  would 
furnish  the  public  school  students  for  the 
work  of  life.  I  could  not  repress  the  con- 
viction that  he  was  presenting  the  great 
necessary  principle  which  so  many  had  felt 
the  need  of  and  long  had  sought,  but  failed 
to  find.  Yes,  here  it  'was  before  me,  being 
explained  and  presented  and  carrying  with 
it  the  demonstration  that  hereafter  the  vital 
things  of  life  so  necessary  to  us  all  when 
we  come  to  deal  with  life  for  ourselves, 
could  and  would  hereafter  be  given  us 
through  our  public  schools." 

The  plan,  briefly  outlined,  is  as  follows : 
A  rotation  plan  covering  four  years'  work : 

First  Year.  Farm  Crops :  How  seeds 
grow;  depth  to  plant;  corn;  oats;  alfalfa; 
weeds  ;  garden  ;  canning ;  drying'. 

Second  Year.  Making  Things:  Rope 
knots;  splicing-  ropes;  fly  traps;  fly  screens; 
cement  tanks;  steps  and  posts;  farm  tools 
and  posts ;  removing  stains ;  sewing. 

Third  Year.  Live  Things  :  Animals ;  dis- 
eases and  remedies ;  how  to  feed ;  testing 
milk;  poultry;  useful  birds;  insect  pests; 
preparing  and  cooking  food. 

Fourth  Year.  Soil  and  home;  soil  fer- 
tility ;     cultivation ;     moisture ;     sanitation ; 


beautifying  the  home ;  social  and  commun- 
ity work. 

It  is  not  proposed  that  every  teacher  in 
the  rural  schools  of  the  State  shall  begin 
the  teaching  of  vitalized  agriculture  at  the 
same  time,  but  that  the  work  shall  be  first 
presented  by  groups  especially  selected  foi 
this  service. 

Twelve  county  superintendents,  all  of 
whom  are  live,  wide-awake  educators,  are 
selected  by  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction.  Each  of  these  superin- 
tendents selects  from  four  to  a  dozen  of  his 
most  efficient,  up-to-date  teachers,  prefer- 
ably those  who  have  already  had  some  ex- 
perience in  teaching  agriculture.  These  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  meet  at  a  cen- 
tral point  where  they  are  given  special 
training  in  how  to  present  the  work.  These 
training  schools  for  teachers  are  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  Professor  Holden  and 
his  trained  assistants. 

By  the  rotation  plan  the  work  is  new 
and  interesting  eacil  year.  It  is  not  the 
old  textbook  repetition.  Children  are  de- 
lighted with  the  work  because  it  is  "doing 
things" — they  see  the  work  developing  un- 
der their  hands.  Whether  it  is  selecting 
and  testing"  seed  corn  or  making  a  nail  box, 
it  is  their  work — the  personal  element  and 
the  pride  of  ownership  increases  the  child's 
self-respect  and  efficiency. 


HAVE 


Healthy,  Strong, 
Beautiful  Eyes 


Oculists  and  Physician* 
used  Murine  Bye  Remedy 
many  years  before  it  was 
offered  as  a  Domestic  Bye 


iurine  is  Still  Compounded  byOurPhys 

tlia 
i  ma 
....__    accept 
)  Substitute,  and  if  interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Tree. 


ana  and 
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your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting — 

1st — accept  no 


b7 
{  guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Belief  for  Byes  tliat  Need 
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MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    III 
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Bids  Wanted 


by. 


Public  Schools 

News  Notes  of  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 

(Free  publication  will  be  promptly  made  in  this  col- 
umn of  all  bids  furnished  by  country  school  super- 
intendents and  others  interested;  and  special  at- 
tention of  all  advertisers  will  be  directed  to  the 
items.  Letters  regarding  this  column  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Cbauncey  M'Govern,  Associate  Manag- 
I  lit  r,  Hearst-Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco:   telephone:     Kearny   4021. 


"Sec.  1608.  Boards  of  school  trustees,  and  city 
boards  of  education,  shall  have  the  power,  and  it 
shall   be  their  dutv :  „     „„_ 

"PURCHASE    FURNITURE,    BOOKS,    ETC. 

"2d — Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  code, 
to  PURCHASE  SCHOOL  FURNITURE,  including 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  and  APPARATUS, 
and  such  OTHER  ARTICLES  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  use  of  the  schools.  .  .  ." — School  Law  of 
California,    1917,  page  87. 

"CERTAIN  SUPPLIES  MUST  BE  FUR- 
NISHED. 

"(a)  The  following  supplies  SHALL  be  fur- 
nished by  the  DISTRICT  CLERK  ...  on 
written  requisition  of  the  teacher,  viz.:  Clocks, 
brooms,  dusting  cloths,  wash  basins,  water  buckets, 
drinking  cups,  dustpans,  matches,  ink,  ink  bottles, 
pens,  penholders,  pencils,  crayon  chalk,  writing  and 
drawing  paper,  handbells,  coal  buckets,  wood  boxes, 
shovels,  pokers,  soap,  towels,  thermometers,  door- 
mats, paint,  window  panes,  window  shades  or  shut- 
ters, disinfectants,  garbage  cans,  and  outside  locks 
for  outhouses." — School  Law  of  California,  1917, 
page   329. 


The  Merced,  Calif.,  High  School  trustees 
have  voted  $150,000  for  a  new  school. 
They  will  dispense  with  an  auditorium  for 
another  year. 


Gilroy,  Calif.,  will  vote  on  a  bond  issue 
to  install  manual  training  classes  and  a 
gymnasium. 


The  Fowler,  Calif.,  Union  High  School 
District  will  hold  an  election  next  month 
on  a  $150,000  issue  for  new  building  and 
equipment. 


The  Sacramento  Boosters'  Club  is  launch- 
ing a  campaign  for  a  $3,500,000  bond  cam- 
paign for  new  schools  in  the  Capital  City. 


Bell  School  District,  San  Bernardino  Co., 
has  voted  $35,000  for  school  improvements. 


High  school  trustees  of  Los  Banos,  Calif., 
propose  a  bond  election  to  build  gymnasium 
and  equip  same. 


Superintendent  Shiels_  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  is  gathering  data  preparatory  to  a 
bond  issue  of  $9,000,000  for  new  schools. 


Long   Beach  voted   on   a  bond   issue   for 
$500,000  last  week. 


Bishop,  Calif.,  votes  this  month  on  a  bond 
issue  for  $150,000  for  a  new  high  school. 


Corning,  Calif.,  Grammar  School  trustees 
have  awarded  George  C.  Sellon  &  Co.,  of 
Sacramento,  a  contract  to  make  plans  for 
a  new  school  building  costing  $50,000. 


Carpenteria,  Cal.,  votes  $75,000  for  a  new 
high  school  building  this  month. 


'1  issue  for  nearly  $5,000,000  will  be 
voted  on  by  Oakland,   Calif.,  this  month. 


Provision  is  made  for  a  $500,000  high 
school  building  by  Sacramento  City  Board 
of  Education. 


Selma  will  erect  new  high  school  build- 
ing, including  auditorium,  music  room  and 
manual  training.  Architect  Norman  G. 
Mash  of  Los  Angeles  is  preparing  prelim- 
inary plans. 


The  Fortuna  High  School  trustees  will 
add  an  auditorium  and  gymnasium  build- 
ing. Architect  Frank  T.  Georgeson  is  pre- 
paring plans,  according  to  the  Eureka  (CaL 
ifornia)  Times. 


Santa  Rosa  will  vote  next  month  on  a 
$250,000  bond  issue  for  two  grammar 
schools,  designed  by  Architect  W.  H. 
Weeks  of  San  Francisco. 


Clovis,    Calif.,    has   voted   $100,000   for   a 
new  school. 


The  Davis  joint  school  district  will  vote 
on  a  $50,000  bond  issue  this  month. 


WM.  McANDREWISMS 

Superintendent  Wm.  McAndrew  of  New 
York  is  said  to  be  the  highest  paid  instruc- 
tor ever  brought  to  a  meeting  of  the  C.  T. 
A.  Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  his  for- 
mer address : 

"The  seat  of  education  is  the  classroom, 
is  it  not?  What  is  the  use  of  improved  ed- 
ucational doctrine  if  it  appears  only  in  con- 
vention speeches  and  in  books  and  period- 
icals? Every  time  any  investigators  take 
their  textbooks  and  report  what  we  are  do- 
ing during  our  working  hours  they  find  us 
going  through  educational  motions,  but  not 
using  any  brains.  Our  greatest  need  is  per- 
sonal and  individual  awakening.  We  ought 
to  be  compelled  every  few  hours  to  answer 
the  questions:  What  is  this  school  for? 
What  am  I  for?  We  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  show  that  what  we  are  doing  is  done 
because  it  leads  to  a  definite  result  that  is 
worth  while. 

"Our  New  York  superintendent  tells  us 
that  everybody  now  knows  that  the  main 
purpose  of  a  school  ought  not  to  be  the 
giving  of  information,  the  covering  of  a 
course  of  study.  He  says  this  is  an  educa- 
tional commonplace,  because  it  is  so  uni- 
versally believed. 

"It  is  a  commonplace  in  belief,  but  it  is 
almost  unknown  in  practice.  Every  teacher 
you  know  is  planning  work  every  day,  and 
is  doing  work  every  day  as  if  education 
were  what  our  Dr.  Maxwell,  your  David 
Snedden,  and  every  one  who  defines  educa- 
tion, say  it  is  not.  You  say  education  is 
not    to    give    information,    not    to    cover    a 


course  of  study,  and  yet  next  Monday 
morning  you  will  go  into  your  classroom 
prepared  to  give  information,  determined 
to  cover  a  piece  of  the  course  of  study.  I 
That  is  practically  all  you  prepare  for,  and 
practically  all  you  do." 

"The  sum  of  one's  reactions,  one's  hab- 
its, one's  thoughts.  Why  don't  you  plan, 
then,  on  Monday  next,  to  train  your  chil- 
dren to  right  mental  reactions,  to  right  \ 
mental  habits,  to  exercise  in  thinking?  You 
ought  not  to  teach  geography ;  you  ought 
to  teach  children.  You  ought  not  to  con- 
ceive of  your  business  as  to  teach  children 
geography ;  you  ought  to  feel  yourself  ob- 
ligated to  teach  children  right  habits  of 
thought  and  heart  and  action  by  means  of 
geography  and  history  and  literature  and 
gymnastics  and  everything  that  you  can  ' 
use.  You  are  not  a  noble  army,  you  are 
a  blind  army.  You  are  doing  factory  work, 
not  artistry ;  you  are  unskilled  laborers, 
and  I  am  another." 

^       %       ^ 

"Of  what  credit  is  laborious  walking  if 
I  am  going  in  the  wrong  direction  with  my 
eyes  shut?  If  the  mirror  tells  you  your 
face  is  dirty  will  you  break  the  glass  or 
wash  your  face?" 


. 


"Richard,"  asked  the  teacher,  suddenly, 
"have  you  learned  your  history  lesson?" 

"No'm,"  answered  the  idle  boy,  slowly, 
"I  ain't  had  no  time  for  nothing  but  my 
grammar  lesson  yet." 


BERGER  &  CARTER  COMPANY 

Owners  of  PACIFIC  TOOL  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fremont  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 

Wholesale    Jobbers    and    Distributers 

Machine  Tools,  Shop  Equipment, 
Supplies 

FOR    MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOLS 


Bar  Iron  and  Steel 

General   Offices  and   Warehouses 

Seventeenth  and  Mississippi  Streets 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalog    AA-18    Sent    Free    on    Application 


E.   C    BOYNTON 

PORTABLE    MOVING    PICTURE    MACHINES 
STEREOPTICONS— SLIDES 


517  Brockman  Building 

Broadway  1919 


Los  Angeles,  California 
11840 
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TEXTBOOK    PUBLISHERS 


September    13,    1919. 
To   Publishers  of   High    School  Textbooks  listed    by  the   State 

Board   of  Education   for  adoption   by   High   School    Boards 

of   California: 
Gentlemen : 

Under  date  of  September  8,  1919,  the  Attorney-General  of 
this  State  has  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  pub- 
lishers of  high  school  texts  may  under  no  circumstances  in- 
crease prices  of  high  school  texts  sold  to  high  school  boards 
of  trustees  or  boards  of  education  over  those  for  which  thev 
have  contracted  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  fur- 
nish said  texts.  The  life  of  the  contract  and  the  bond 
which  secures  the  same  is  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  and 
each  individual  adoption  by  a  high  school  board  of  any 
text  chosen  from  the  authorized  list  adopted  by  the-State 
Board  of  Education  constitutes  a  contract  with  such  high 
school    board   making   the    adoption  for  a  period    of    four   years. 

You  are  aware  of  the  penalty  to  be  imposed  under  the 
law,  as  contained  in  Section  7  of  the  Free  High  School 
Textbook    Law. 

A  copy  of  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the  officials  of 
the  high   school   boards   of   California   is   enclosed. 

Very   truly   yours  A.    C.    OLNEY, 

Commissioner  of   Secondary    Schools. 

P-  S. — In  case  you  desire  to  submit  books  for  the  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  listing,  please  note  that  November  first  will  be 
the  last  date  on  which  this  office  will  accept  your  offerings. 
Please   do    not    ask   for   an    extension    of    time.         A.  C.  O. 


HIGH    SCHOOL    TEXTBOOKS 

September   13,    1919. 
To    High   School    Principals,    Superintendents    of  Schools,   and 

Boards  of  High  School   Trustees: 
Gentlemen : 

The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  California,  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1919,  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  no 
publishing  company  may  increase  the  price  of  any  high 
school  textbook  furnished  to  high  school  boards  of  Califor- 
nia over  that  contained  in  its  contract  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  prices  con- 
tained in  publishers'  contracts  with  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation may  be  lowered,  but  there  is  no  provision  in  the 
law   under  which   prices    may    be    increased. 

Complaint  has  been  made  to  this  office  by  two  or  three 
high  school  principals  that  books  ordered  from  publishers 
for  use  of  the  high  school  concerned  have  been  billed  to 
the  high  school  board  at  prices  higher  than  those  contained 
in  the  last  published  list  of  textbooks  authorized  by  the 
State  Board   of   Education    (July,    1919). 

Attention  is  called  to  the  provision  of  Section  7  of  the 
Free  High  School  Textbook  Law  that  publishers  "shall  for-- 
.feit  and_  pay  to  the  State  of  California  the  sum  of  $100  for 
each  failure  or  refusal  to  furnish  said  book  or  books." 
Books  ordered  by  the  high  school  district  must  be  furnished 
"within  a  reasonable  time  after  an  order  therefor  is  filed." 
If  a  publisher  does  not  conform  to  this  provision,  the  high 
school  board  of  education  must  at  once  notify  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Secondary  Schools  of  such  failure  or  re- 
Very  truly  yours,  A.  C.  OLNEY, 
A.  C.  OLNEY, 
ACO  :AP                           Commissioner    of    Secondary    Schools. 


The  first  of  Miss  Jarvis'  talks  on  the  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Voice  was  given  in  the  Kohler  & 
Chase  Building  on  Tuesday,  Septemher  16th. 
The  room  was  filled  to  overflowing  and  the  au- 
dience  listened   with   close   attention. 

Miss  Jarvis  commenced  her  talk  at  4:30  and 
finished  at  5:15. 

She  began  by  emphasizing  the  value  of  a  well- 
trained  voice — (1)  for  self  expression,  (2)  for 
health,  (3)  or  efficiency  in  work  and  social  in- 
tercourse. 

She  then  gave  an  interesting,  though  necessar- 
ily somewhat  brief,  account  of  the  Floyd  Muckey 
or  "American'*  voice  method,  illustrating  this 
part   of   her   talk   by   diagrams. 

The  next  talk  will  be  given  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 23rd,  and  the  final  one  on  Septembei 
30th,   both   at  4:30  p.  m. 


FIVE    LITTLE    SONG    PICTURES 

Artistically    Illustrated 

By  LEILA    FRANCE    McDERMOTT 

1.  THE    SANDMAN. 

2.  THE    MOON    IS    A    LADY. 

3.  SEVEN    TIMES    ONE. 

4.  THE    HONEY    BEE. 

5.  CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 

Price    50    Cents. 

HARR     WAGNER     PUBLISHING     COMPANV 

239    Geary    Street,    San   Francisco 

SEVEN     HEART     SONGS 

By  LEILA    FRANCE    McDERMOTT 

1.  POET  AND  LARK. 

2.  THE  YEAR'S  SWEETHEART. 

3.  REST  LITTLE  NEST. 

4.  THE  STAR  AND  THE  BROOK. 

5.  YOU  MAY  GUESS. 

6.  ROCK  A  BYE  BOY. 

7.  BABY   PINK    AND    WHITE. 
Price   50   Cents,  Reduced  from  $1.00 

HARR     WAGNER     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 
239    Geary    Street,    San    Francisco 


School-People? 

Hyou  want  to  SELL  to  the  SCHOOL 
BOARDS    of  California,   see 

CHAUNCEY  M'GOVERN  fe^So 

Associate  Editor  of 'The  Western  Journal  of  Education" 


Melting  Pot  Confab  Called  by  Official 

Sacramento  Sept.  12.— Will  C.  Wood,  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction,  today 
called  a  conference,  to  be  held  in  Sacra- 
mento on  September  27,  to  outline  Amer- 
icanization work  to  be  undertaken  in  Cali- 
fornia. Wood  said  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  adopt  a  plan  of  co-operation  between  the 
educational  departments  and  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Immigration  and  Housing. — 
Examiner. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  LETTER  FROM  A 
RETIRED  TEACHER 

1324  West  Fifth  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Sept.  16,  1919. 
The  Western  Journal  of  Education. 

Dear  Friends:  Your  bill  received.  As  a 
long-time  subscriber,  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  it.  The  principals  made  me  a  life  mem- 
ber of  our  Principals'  Club,  and  send  me 
their  Journal.  The  City  Club  sends  me  its 
monthly  bulletin,  and  with  your  good  Jour- 
nal I  am  kept  still  in  the  closest  touch  with 
my  fellow-workers  in  my  life  profession. 
The  last  number  was  full  to  overflowing. 
I  send  it  on  to  clubs. 

Cordially  yours, 

Elizabeth  J.   Gibson. 


Forgery? 


Detecting  Fraudulency 
in  Handwritten  .Type- 
written and  Printed 
Documents 


CHAUNCEY  M'GOVERN 

Handwriting  Expert 

Hearst  -  Examiner  Bide,  San  Francisco 
Telefone:     Karny  4021 


Complete  Equipment 
For  Schools 

School  Desks  Study  Chairs 

Teachers'  Desks 

School  Supplies 

Beaver  Black  and  Green  Board 
Globes       Maps       Charts 

New  and  complete  catalog  just  off  the 
press-      Send    for    your    copy    to-day. 


RUCKER-  FULLER  DESK  CO. 

DEPT.  W. 

677   MISSION   STREET, 
SAN   FRANCISCO 


ank  Malloye,  President 

WESTERN 


Edgar  C.  Broder,  Vice- 

ASBESTOS 


Pres.  &  Manager  Wm.  A.  Finnigan,  Asst.  Manager 

MAGNESIA    COMPANY 


INSULATING    ENGINEERS 

Exclusive    Distributors    of    and    Contractors    for 

THE       PHILIP       CAREY        CO.'S        PRODUCTS: 

Carey's  Roofings— Magnesia  and  Asbestos  Pipe  and   Boiler   Coverings — Cold   Storage   Insulation 

Asbestos   and   Asphalt   Products — "Elastite"   Expansion  Paving  Joint 

25-27    SOUTH   PARK,    BETWEEN   2nd   AND   3rd  STS. 
iriephone   Douglas  3860  SAN    FRANCISCO 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  WORK 

GLASS  &BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 

Maintain    the    following    departments    in  connection    with   all    forms    of   building 
operations : 

1=ARCHITECTURAL     DESIGNING. 
2=INTERIOR     DESIGNING    and    DECORATING. 
3=STRUCTURAL     ENGINEERING. 
4=ELECTRICAL  AND  HEATING   ENGINEERING. 


Cory  Building 
FRESNO 

Telephone  Fresno  3798 


Hearst  Examiner  Bldg.,  819 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kearny  4021 


Correspondence    regarding    new    schools  and     alterations     invited     from     school 
boards    and    city    and    county    school    superintendents. 
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The  Rotation  Plan 

Of  Vitalizing  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture  is  the  Biggest  Idea  in  Education  Since  the  Time  of  Horace  Mann. 
It  is  Destined  to  Vitalize  Our  Entire  Educational  System. — Dr.  A.  E.   Winship. 

HE  Rotation  Plan  is   attracting  the   attention  of   educators   and   farmers   everywhere.      It   is   rebuild- 
ing school  houses.     It  is   putting  new  life  into  communities  and  rural  schools.     It  is  increasing  the 
salaries  of  teachers   from  $10  to  $40  a  month.     It  is   revolutionizing  the  teaching  of   Agriculture 
in    Missouri.      South   Dakota   and   Oklahoma  have    adopted    this    plan;    other    states    are    planning    to 


adopt    it. 


SCORING  CORN 

A  Lesson  in  Number  As  Well  As 

Agriculture 


The  Rotation  Plan  teaches  real  things — not  just   words,   words,   words. 

The  Rotation  Plan  rotates  the  subjects  —  does  not  teach  the  same  things 
year  after  year;  does  not  skim,  leaving  nothing  crisp  and  new  for  the  next 
year. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  the  Rotation  Plan  vitalizes  schools  and  com- 
munities— what  school  directors,  superintendents,  teachers,  parents,  and  chil- 
dren say  about  it — how  superintendents  can  introduce  it  into  their  schools — 
how  teachers  are  vitalizing  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  language, 
and  every  other  subject,  the  following  booklets  will  be  sent  you  free  upon 
application,  but  don't  write  for  them  unless  you  really  want  to  do  something 
worth  while  for  your  state,  your  county,  your  school  and  your  community.  It 
will  be   a  waste   of  your  time  and  money    as    well    as    ours. 


1.  How   to   Vitalize   the   Teaching  oi  Agriculture   in   the 

Rural  Schools. 

2.  Better  Country  Schools  for  Missouri. 

3.  The  Rotation  Plan— What  It  Is;    What  It  Does. 

4.  Vitalization  Through  Rotation. 

5.  Stencils  Vitalize  School  Work. 

The  purpose  of  this  Department  is  to  help  those  who  want  to 
help  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 


What  is  known  as  the  Rotation  Plan  for 
vitalizing  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  is  at- 
tracting nation-wide  attention.  It  is  in  our 
opinion  one  of  the  big  educational  ideas  of 
recent  years  and  should  be  given  most 
thoughtful   consideration  by  all   educators. 

W.   J.   BEECHER, 

Editor 
Normal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 


Ask  for  list  of  Agricultural  Charts,  Lantern  Slides, 
Booklets,   Stencils,   Working   Drawings,    Mottoes,   etc. 

Do   Not  Think  You   Cannot  Teach  Agriculture.     You  Can. 


TYING   ROPE   KNOTS 
When  We  Study  Things    We   Vitalize   the   Subject 


International  Harvester  Company 

(Incorporated) 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 

P.  G.  HOLDEN,  Director 
Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 


Thrift  and  Conservation. 

This  is  an  important  book  on  an  impor- 
tant subject,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  written  by 
Arthur  Henry  Chamberlain,  editor  of  the 
Sierra  Educational  News,  and  James  L. 
Chamberlain  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal. 
The  Chamberlain  brothers  have  elabo- 
rated on  a  number  of  books  very  success- 
fully and  in  this  latest  book  have  presented 
the  subject  in  a  thorough  and  efficient  man- 
ner. Never  before  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  there  been  such  a  plentiful  supply 
of  money  and  such  a  need  for  thrift.  The 
times  are  out  of  joint,  and  the  man  or  wom- 
an who  at  the  present  high  rate  of  wages 
will  save  enough  for  a  rainy  day  will  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  fact  less  when  the  rain 
storm  comes,  as  it  surely  will.  So  earn  a 
big  salary  and  spend  a  whole  lot  less  is  the 
thrifty  man's  job  today.  Read  this  book. 
Impress  its  lessons  on  the  young,  and  be 
happy. 


The  League  of  Nations.  The  Principle  and 
Practice.  Edited  by  Stephen  Pierce  Dug- 
gan.  Published  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
Press,  Boston.  Is  a  book  of  370  pages. 
Price  $2.50. 

The  book  includes  the  text  of  the  League 
and  other  historical  documents.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  document  bearing 
upon  the  subject,  and  is  well  printed,  care- 
fully edited,  and  should  certainly  be  in 
every  library. 


An  Introduction  to  Economics.  By  Gra- 
ham A.  Laing,  formerly  instructor  in  Eco- 
nomics in  the  University  of  California, 
now  professor  in  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona at  Tucson.  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company. 

This  book,  according  to  its  title  and  con- 
tents, is  designed  as  an  introductory  study 
on  the  Science  of  Economy  and  is  fitted 
for  California  secondary  schools.  The  def- 
initions are  very  clear,  the  illustrations  com- 
prehensive, and  the  discussion  very  inter- 
esting. This  book  will  give  a  firmly  ground- 
ed desire  for  the  scientific  study  of  econ- 
omies as  applied  not  only  to  college  but 
to  actual  life. 


The  Chicago  School  of  Industrial  Art 
closed  its  fourth  annual  summer  session  at 
Lincoln  Center,  Chicago,  on  August  2nd. 
Mr.  Hugo  B.  Froehlich  is  director  of  the 
school  and  Miss  Bonnie  E.  Snow  the  head 
of  the  normal  department.  More  than  one 
hundred  students  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, with  several  from  foreign  countries, 
were  enrolled.  The  demand  for  teachers 
competent  to  organize  and  grade  the  work 
in  industrial  art  for  public  schools  is  very 
great. 


At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Fashion 
Art  League  of  America,  held  in  Chicago, 
Mr.  Edwin  Osgood  Grover,  president  of 
the  Prang  Company,  spoke  on  "Art  and 
Personality  in  Dress."  Mr.  Grover  has 
been  made  chairman  of  the  educational 
committee  of  the  Fashion  Art  League  of 
America,  which  invites  the  co-operation  of 
teachers  everywhere  in  raising  the  art 
standards  of  woman's  dress  in  America. 


TREAT  YOURSELF  TO— 

"The  Most  Picturesque  Railway 
Trip  in  the  World,! 

One    of    California's    "Seven    Wonders" 

From  San  Francisco  to  Montara  and   Half-Moon  Bay 
WONDERFUL   Engineering 
WONDERFUL  Breakers 
WONDERFUL   Rock- Formations 
WONDERFUL  Mountain  and  Ocean  Views 
WONDERFUL  Fishing  and  Shooting 
WONDERFUL   Fields   and  Other  Views 


GET  A 
NEW 
TIME- 
TABLE 


"See  the  Sands  and 
Rocks  at  Montara 
and  Moss  Beach!" 


OCEAN  SHORE  RR 


Depot:     Mission  St.  at  12th 


Phone:      Market  46 


THATMAN  PITTS 

2  Stores 
771  Market  St.    1556  Fillmore  St. 

STATIONERY 

Office  Supplies,  Fountain  Pens 

KODAKS 

Fhoto  Supplies  and  Albums 

CUTLERY 

Manicure  Sets  and  Sundries 

Printing  and  Engraving 


IRVIN  S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official  Watch    Inspectors   for   The    United   Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID   FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


"lift 


[GHisFieuEROAst? 

'W*B.CLARK,Frop. 

*A\\  Depot  Cars  Pare  The  Door 

GARAGE 
CONNECTED 

rCAFEAlEXTD00R 

7he  House  of  Comfon 


/cafe. 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric  and 

Vibratory   Massage   for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


BEST  IN    1835 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


1NVENIENT  TO  ALL 
II  NTS 


1 


Cafe 
..and  Restaurant 

1  Garage  ir\  connection 
'  lilii  Hotel  our  of  congested 
lljJiii  district-Can  leave  car 
•  '-.ilia  in  front  all  day. 
Tjake  Taxt  at  Sration 

at  our  expense. 
6  th  and  FiqueroaSt. 

LEE  MOLLADAY-tHfS     OEO.A. COLLI NS-SEty. 

LOS  ANGELES 


!!fi 
ft 


ilU 


THE  AMERICAN- CRAYON- CO 

ESTABLI  SH  ED   ■   ■  I  63  5 


TRAO£rCLAIUb 


BEST  IN    1918 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

University,   Normal  and   High   School   references   on    request. 

School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire   or  phone   at  our  expense,  if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should  enroll.     No  fee. 
Established  1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific   Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles          Berkeley,  2117  Center  St.       717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones :  Broadway  1619 ;  Home-A-1840     Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 
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Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the    skilful    use   of    Nature's    great    remedial   agencies,    and   let   them   plan    and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  ;n  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES   TO    EONA-FIDE    SCHOOL   TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send   you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will    tell    you   all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM.  CALIFORNIA 


Hotel  Turpin 

A  Home  Away  from  Home 

At   the  Junction   of   Two   of   the 

Busiest  Streets   of  San   Francisco 

POWELL    AND    MARKET 

Tariff: 

Room    with    Bath       - 
Room,   Detached   Bath 


$1.50  up 
1.00  up 


Special  Weekl\)-Monlhly  Rales 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 


141   POWELL  ST.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 

Nurseries — San  Mateo 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

BERKELEY    OFFICE: 

4,    5    and    6   Wright    Building,    2161    Shattuck    Av   nue 

LOS    ANGELES    OFFICE: 

516    Security    Building.    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE   AND   EFFICIENT 

Endorsed    by    University    Professors,    Superintendents 

Principals   and   Teachers 
Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OTHER  OFFICES: 

Boston,    New    York,    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 

Memphis.    Chicago,    Denver.    Portland 

Send  to  any  office  for  circulars  and  registration  forms 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796 

Golden   West   Clothing    Renovatory 

LADIES'    AND    CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND   DYED 

A    Weekly    Service    for    the    Pressing    of    Gentlemen's 

Suits,  $1.50  a  Month— Work  railed  for  and  Delivered 

Special  Attention  to  Out-of-Town  Orders 
807    VALENCIA   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


f  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker  1 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms   308,   309,  310,  Third  Floor  ( 

Phelan    Building  ] 

Telephone    Kearny    1630  San   Francisco,    Cal.      , 

1 „_  ; 


BAINK    OF    ITALY 

COMMERCIAL,  SAVINGS,  TRUST 

RESOURCES,  OVER  $1(  0,000,0(10       CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  $7,000,000 
OFFICIAL  DEPOSITARY  SCHOOL  SAVINGS  SYSTEM 


SAX    FRANCISCO  HOLL1STER 

SAX    MATEO  LIVERMORE 

BURLINGAME  SANTA  ROSA 

SANTA    CLARA  NAP\ 

GILROY  STOCKTON 

FRESNO  - 

LOS  ANGELES      - 


MODESTO 
MERCED 
CHOWCHILLA 
MADERA 


State  Normal  School 
State  Normal  School 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

MOISC-Klinkner  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Phone  Sutter  7040 


OSTEOPATHY 

Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office.  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero    St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF   WOMEN   AND    CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11   a.  ni.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other     Hours     hv     Appointment 


JOHN    McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,    Agreements    and    Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34    MONTGOMERY     STREET 

(NEAR   SUTTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Residence,    Hotel   Regent,    562    Sutter 


Douglas    2260 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


Now  Is  the  Time 
To  Order 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 
SUPPLIES 

Our  Stock  is  Compltte 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
GUARANTEED  GOODS 

Rush  Orders  Our  Specialty 
C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  985  Market  St. 

Reno,  Nev.,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  Scjiool  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


The 


PUBLIC    l-lt^ 


WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

Oldest  and  Best -Established  School  Board  Periodical  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ....  Representative  of  California  Federation  of 
School  Women's  Clubs,  Teachers'  Association  of  San  Francisco  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  20,000  Teachers  of  California 


Vol.  XXV,  No.  10 


SAN    FRANCISCO,    OCTOBER,    1919 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers*  Association;  H.  B. 
Wilson,  President,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Mrs.  Ella  Mc- 
Cleary,  President,  Sacramento,  Cal.;  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil, 
Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Jerome  O.  Cross, 
Fresno,    Cal.,   President. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles ;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre 
tary,    Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  North- 
rup,    Secretary,    San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion ;  R.  B.  Leland,  San  Jose,  President ;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa   Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Scliallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Albert  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Stanley  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Ray,   George  W.   Stone. 

TheWesternJournal  of  Education 

HARR  WAGNER.  Managing  Editor. 

CHAUNCEY    M'GOVERN,    Associate    Managing    Editor. 

OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT  — Official    News    and    Articles 

furnished    by    Will    C.    Wood    and    other    members    of    the 

State  Department   of   Education. 
ALICE  ROSE  POWER,  School  Director,   City   and  County 
of  San   Francisco,  San  Francisco,   Associate   Editor. 

Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
uplift,    both   of   men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special  Interest   to   School  Trustees,   etc.,  desired. 

Published    Monthly 

Subscription,   $1.50  per  Year  Single  Copies,   IS   Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE  WESTERN  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION 

1111-1112   Hearst  Building,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Entered  at  Ssn  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 

ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATE 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

SEPTEMBER,  1919 


The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
regular  quarterly  session  in  Sacramento, 
September  22-27,  1919. 

A  letter  from  the  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  read,  commending 
the  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
concerning  the  cigarette  and  tobacco  ques- 
tion and  urging  a  continuance  of  educa- 
tional work  along  this  line.  Mrs.  Ray 
stated  that  the  cigarette  habit  is  the  biggest 
evil  in  the  public  schools  and  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil. 
She  suggested  that  it  should  be  discussed 
at  educational  conventions.  Mrs.  Ray  was 
delegated  to  take  the  matter  up  with  Com- 
missioner Olney  and  request  him  to  include 
this  topic  in  the  program  of  the  High 
School  Pricipals'  Convention. 

Superintendent  Wood  informed  the  Board 
that  an  initiative  measure  is  being  prepared 
now  that  the  State  Board  of  Education 
shall  establish  a  teachers'  appointment  bu- 
reau and  such  branch  bureaus  as  are  nec- 
essary to  handle  the  business,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  they  charge  a   registration   fee 


of  $2.00,  and  that  he  had  been  consulted 
and  had  made  some  suggestions  concerning 
it.  He  stated  that  this  movement  is  being 
made  by  the  labor  people  of  the  state  and 
that  it  would  be  put  on  the  ballot  at  the 
next  election. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Walling  was  summoned  to 
appear  before  the  Board  on  Tuesday,  No* 
vember  11,  1919,  to  show  reason  why  her 
life  diploma  should  not  be  revoked  because 
of  charges  which  had  been  preferred  against 
her  for  unprofessional  conduct. 

A  letter  was  read  from  John  Barrow  of 
Canton  Christian  College,  Canton,  China, 
thanking  the  Board  for  permission  to  use 
Bulletin  18,  "Suggestions  for  the  Teaching 
of  Good  Manners,"  which  he  had  revised 
for  Chinese  students. 

Superintendent  Wood  read  a  special  re- 
port covering  the  following  matters  refer- 
red to  him  as  executive  secretary : 

That  the  State  architect  had  informed  him 
that  one  room  has  been  reserved  in  the 
State  building  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

That  arrangements  had  been  made  with 
the  University  of  California  for  the  use  of 
a  room  in  California  Hall  for  one  afternoon 
each  week  and  that  one  of  the  Commission- 
ers or  Miss  Levy  will  hold  office  hours  in 
this  room  during  each  Friday  afternoon. 

That  Commissioner  Olney  is  now  work- 
ing on  a  form  of  blank  recommending  stu- 
dents for  entrance  to  the  University  or 
State  Normal  School. 

That  Commissioner  Snyder  and  Mr.  Bes- 
wick  are  now  working  on  an  exhibit  of  ap- 
plied art  to  be  held  in  the  Bay  region. 

Superintendent  Wood  read  a  report  refer- 
ring to  the  recent  laws  passed  relative  to 
child  labor  and  compulsory  education  which 
laid  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction certain  important  duties  with  re- 
spect to  enforcement  and  stated  that  it  is 
his  desire  to  employ  a  State  attendance 
agent  to  work  in  connection  with  the  In- 
dustrial Welfare  Commission. 

George  Hjelte  was  appointed  Assistant 
State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  at 
a  salary  of  $2200  per  annum. 

In  regard  to  the  shortage  of  teachers, 
Commissioner  Olney  was  instructed  to  in- 
sert a  paragraph  in  the  Blue  Bulletin  re- 
minding superintendents  and  teachers  of 
the  limitations  of  the  law  and  that  the  leg- 
islature has  not  authorized  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  have  a  free  hand  in  grant- 
ing elementary  credentials. 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Ray  and  unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, in  conjunction  with  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, make  a  study  of  State  revenues 
and  public  school  support  provided  by  State 
funds  and  an  effort  be  made  to  discover  the 
proportion  of  such  funds  which  should  be 
rationally  devoted  to  such  support;  that 
such  study  be  made  and   results   compiled 


in  time  for  use  in  formulating  a  possible 
financial  program  for  submission  to  the 
legislature  of  1921." 

The  following  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Ray  and  unanimously  adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislative  Commit- 
tee, in  conjunction  with  the  Commission 
of  Credentials,  be  requested  to  investigate 
the  present  law  governing  the  granting  of 
life  diplomas,  with  the  view  of  revising  that 
section  of  the  law  so  as  to  make  a  life  di- 
ploma depend  upon  educational  progress 
and  training." 

The  following  statement  was  unanim- 
ously adopted : 

"In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  for  the  opportunity  to  distribute 
literature  and  to  organize  chapters  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  State,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  defines  its  position  as  follows : 
"We  authorize  the  distribution  in  the 
schools  of  the  proclamations  of  President 
Wilson  and  Governor  Stephens  regarding 
the  Junior  Red  Cross.  This  authorization, 
however,  is  limited  strictly  to  these  proc- 
lamations and  does  not  apply  to  other  liter- 
ature. In  harmony  with  the  provisions  of 
the  State  law,  Section  1672a  of  the  Political 
Code,  we  desire  to  leave  to  the  local  school 
authorities  the  decision  of  the  question  of 
permitting  the  organization  of  chapters  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  in  the  schools  and  of 
what  limitation  shall  be  imposed  when  such 
chapters  are  authorized.  We,  however,  in- 
sist on  the  general  condition  that  no  Junior 
Red  Cross  program  shall  be  permitted  that 
will  supplant  or  interfere  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  schools." 

The  salaries  of  Chas.  L.  Jacobs  and  Geo. 
W.  Galbraith,  supervisors  of  classes  for  the 
training  of  teachers  of  trade  and  industrial 
subjects,  were  increased  from  $3000  to 
$3300  per  annum. 

The  following  rules  were  adopted  rela- 
tive to  discarding  of  free  textbooks  no  long- 
er in  use  in  the  elementary  schools  : 

"(1)  That  where  the  books  may  be  used 
for  supplementary  purposes  by  the  district, 
they  be  placed  in  the  school  library  and 
the  stamp  of  the  district  placed  therein,  or 
in  the  county  free  library  for  use  in  the  va- 
rious districts  of  the  county. 

"(2)  That  where  the  books  cannot  be 
used  for  supplementary  purposes,  the  super- 
intendent shall  be  asked  to  dispose  of  such 
books  at  the  best  possible  figure  and  turn 
the  proceeds  over  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

"(3)  That  where  the  books  are  neither 
usable  nor  salable,  the  local  authorities  on 
authorization  of  the  superintendent  having 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  may  destroy  the 
same." 

The  Board  voted  unanimously  that  the 
American  Creed  be  inserted  on  the  inside 
of  the  front  cover  of  every  textbook  sent 
out.     The  creed  reads  as  follows: 

"I  believe  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
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ica  as  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people ;  whose  just  powers  are  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed;  a  democracy 
in  a  republic;  a  sovereign  nation  of  many 
sovereign  states ;  .  a  perfect  union,  one  and 
inseparable;  established  upon  those  princi- 
ples of  freedom,  equality,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity for  which  American  patriots  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  and  fortunes. 

"I  therefore  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  my 
country  to  love  it;  to  support  its  Constitu- 
tion; to  obey  its  laws;  to  respect  its  flag; 
and  to  defend  it  against  all  enemies." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  the  fact  having  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Board  that 
R.  W.  Everett,  principal  of  the  Armijo  Un- 
ion High  School,  received  a  bill  from  the 
Macmillan  Company  for  certain  textbooks 
in  excess  of  the  contract  price  and  in  con- 
flict with  the  contract  and  bond  entered 
into  with  the  State  of  California,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Secondary  Schools  is  there- 
fore instructed  to  notify  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  request  him  to  take  proper  action 
in  the  case." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Whereas,  there  is  not  at  the  present  time 
a  sufficient  supply  of  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  California,  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  Board  of  Education 
is  authorized  by  law  to  grant  credentials  of 
elementary  grade  to  holders  of  life  diplo- 
mas and  life  certificates  of  other  States  and 
to  holders  of  college  or  normal  diplomas; 
therefore 

"Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Commission  of 
Credentials  be  authorized  to  waive  during 
the  present  emergency  any  requirement  of 
practice  teaching  and  to  accept  in  lieu  of 
twelve  units  of  pedagogy  the  equivalent 
therefor  in  other  departments,  such  as  those 
of  psychology,  philosophy  and  sociology,  in 
considering  applications  of  college  and  uni- 
versity graduates  for  elementary  certifica- 
tion." 

Dr.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  came  before  the  Board  to  dis- 
cuss certain  problems  of  public  health  and 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  Board's  co- 
operation. Dr.  Kellogg"  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  vaccination  and  quoted  statis- 
tics to  substantiate  his  statements.  He  was 
instructed  to  consult  with  Superintendent 
Wood  if  the  Board  of  Health  should  con- 
template suggesting  to  the  next  legislature 
a  change  in  the  vaccination  law  so  far  as 
it  affects  the  schools. 

Mrs.  Barnum  was  granted  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence by  Governor  Stephens,  to  extend 
from  October  1  to  November  15. 

The  policy  of  the  Commission  of  Creden- 
tials in  issuing  life  diplomas  once  in  two 
months,  beinning  October  1,  1919,  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Board. 

The  Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School 
was  accredited  to  recommend  individuals 
for  special  credentials  of  the  manual  and 
fine  arts  type  in  auto  electrics  and  auto  me- 
chanics as  of  date  June  20,  1919. 

Dr.  I'.urk.  Mr.  Osenbaugh  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane,  representing  the  normal  school  presi- 
dents, appeared  before  the  Board  to  discuss 
the  physical  education  requirements  for  the 
normal  schools,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
following  be  substituted  for  the  physical 
education  requirements  as  set  forth  in  Bul- 
letin 14  (revised  July,  1919)  : 

"22y2.  Physical  Education,  Health  In- 
spection. Athletics,  Play,  School  Playground 
Equipment,  and  Indoor  and  Outdoor  "Recre- 


ation, and  Physical  Training  activities — five 
periods  a  week  throughout  the  course  on 
the  following  credit  basis :  One  period  a 
week  on  the  theory  of  physical  education, 
for  which  the  credit  shall  be  one-half  unit; 
two  periods  a  week  of  supervised  activities 
and  two  periods  a  week  of  recreational  ac- 
tivities on  which  the  individual  student 
shall  be  required  to  make  report,  for  which 
four  periods   the   credit  shall-  be   one   unit. 

V/>." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
relative  to  the  application  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  for  the  accreditation  of  the  nor- 
mal department  of  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Los  Angeles : 

"Whereas,  the  State'  now  has  a  system 
of  State  normal  schools  well  distributed 
geographically  over  the  State,  several  of 
which  have  facilities,  equipment  and  facul- 
ties adequate  to  train  many  more  students 
than  they  now  have ;    therefore 

."Be  it  resolved,  That  it  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  public  policy  for  the  State  Board 
of  Education  to  encourage  or  authorize  the 
establishment  or  accreditation  of  private 
normal  schools  in  the  State. 

"Resolved  further,  That  under  the  gen- 
eral policy,  the  request  of  the  Sister.s  of  St. 
Joseph  of  Carondelet  for  the  accreditation 
of  their  institution  as  a  normal  school  for 
the  training  of  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  be  denied." 

The  following  amendment  to  Bulletin  10 
was  adopted: 

"Physical  Education  Type 

"A  certificate  in  general  physical  educa- 
tion will  authorize  the  holder  thereof  to  or- 
ganize and  teach  all  physical  training  activ- 
ities, and  also  to  give  instruction  in  hy- 
giene and  physiology;  and,  when  holding 
in  addition  thereto  a  health  and  develop- 
ment certificate,  to  make  hygienic  inspec- 
tion and  physical  examination  and  other- 
wise provide  for  the  control  of  growth  con- 
ditions. 

"A  certificate  in  physical  training  activ- 
ities will  authorize  the  holder  thereof  to 
organize  and  teach  any  or  all  of  the  phys- 
ical training  activities. 

"A  certificate  in  hygiene  will  authorize 
the  holder  thereof  to  teach  said  subject,  in- 
cluding the  control  of  health  conditions 
through  instruction  in  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  hygiene  and  san- 
itation. 

"Elementary  grades :  General  physical  ed- 
ucation ;  physical  training  activities ;  hy- 
giene ;   military  training  and  tactics. 

"Hereafter  the  State  Board  of  Education 
only  will  grant  credentials  in  the  sub-sub- 
jects and  topics  included  under  physical 
training  activities." 

The  Board  decided  to  hold  a  special  meet- 
ing, beginning  November  10th,  for  the  pur- 
pose .of  hearing  publishers  and  authors  pre- 
sent arguments  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
their  particular  textbooks  in  arithmetic  and 
history.  Tuesday,  November  11th,  was  set 
as  the  day  when  the  Board  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  textbooks  in  arithmetic,  and  on 
Wednesday,  November  12th,  a  hearing  on 
textbooks  in  history  will  be  held. 

President  Clarke  read  a  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Phelps  of  the  Santa  Barbara  State 
Normal  School,  asking  that  a  bulletin  be 
issued  on  the  needs  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, to  be  sent  to  all  high  school  principals 
and  vocational  advisers  in  the  State  in  or- 
der to  stimulate  an  interest  in  teacher  train- 
ing in  the  State.     The  letter  was  referred 


to  Superintendent  Wood  for  reply  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  cabinet  with 
instructions  that  they  are  authorized  to 
prepare  and  issue  such  a  bulletin  if  they 
think  it  wise  to  do  so. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanim- 
ously adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Ele- 
mentary Schools  be  authorized  to  issue  a 
bulletin  on  industrial  art  for  the  use  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  of  elementary  schools." 

The  following  resolution  was  unanim- 
ously adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Ele- 
menary  Schools  be  authorized  to  issue  a 
bulletin  on  spelling  prepared  by  Dr.  Cyrus 
D.  Mead  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
University  of  California,  two  hundred  cop- 
ies of  which  will  be  printed  in  the  very  near 
future  at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  $20,  the 
remainder  of  the  edition  to  be  sent  out  as 
a  supplement  to  the  December  Blue  Bul- 
letin." 

The  Board  voted  that  President  Clarke 
and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board 


Government  Bulletin  INDUSTRIAL  ART 
A  NATIONAL  ASSET  recently  issued 
says   on   page    12 

\A^E  have  been  selling  our  l'e- 
"'  sources  on  the  bulk  basis.  It 
is  said  the  United  States  sells 
2,000  pounds  of  goods  per  $100, 
England  sells  1,000  pounds  of 
goods  per  $100,  France  sells  400 
pounds  per  $100,  and  Germany 
sold  30  pounds  per  $100. 

MOST  of.  the  difference  in  the  number 
of  pounds  sold  for  $100  is  made  thru 
the  designer.  The  United  States 
needs  Designers  more  than  any  other 
country. 
Therefore  if  you  have  talent  develop  it 


CALIFORNIA  SCHGDL 

or 
ARTS  and  CRAFTS 


2II9ALLSTON  WAT     BERKELEY,  CAL 


The  school  which  specializes  in  design 
F.   H.   MEYER,  Director. 

Illustrated    catalog   sent    upon    application 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark   Hopkins   Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the  University  of   California 
California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  18,  1919 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,    ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,    ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

COMMERCIAL  ART 
DESIGN  AND   CRAFTS 

LARGE   AND   VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter   at    any    time 
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be  authorized  to  act  with  a  similar  commit- 
tee of  the  Immigration  and  Housing  Com- 
mission to  consider  the  advisability  of  work- 
ing out  some  arrangement  between  the  two 
departments  for  the  promotion  of  the  work 
on  Americanization  in  the  State. 

Commissioner  Olney  was  authorized  to 
accept  the  position  on  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  Mathematical  Requirements  for 
preparation  of  courses  in  mathematics,  pro- 
vided that  it  will  involve  only  one  trip 
East  a  year  and  that  this  trip  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  committee. 

The  Board  voted  that  the  salary  of  Miss 
Sophia  H.  Levy,  secretary,  Commission  of 
Credentials,  be  increased  to  $2400  per  year. 
Retirement  Salary  Business 

Dr.  C.  E.  Edwards  of  Bridgeport  was 
appointed  examining  physician  for  Mono 
County. 

The  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Board 
was  authorized  to  invest  $75,000  of  the 
moneys  in  the  Teachers'  Permanent  Fund. 

Retirement  salaries  were  granted  as  fol- 
lows: 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  Annum  :  Eliz- 
abeth Crowley,  San  Francisco ;  Mrs.  Abbie 
E.  Curran,  Grass  Valley;  Mary  Agnes 
Houston,  San  Francisco;  George  Lee  Les- 
lie, Los  Angeles;  -Ida  L.  Mathewson,  Yre- 
ka;  Kate  E.  Riley,  Emeryville;  Flora  Ros- 
enfeld,  San  Francisco. 

Under  Section  14  of  the  Law:  Mrs.  Ma- 
bel P.  Byron,  Oceanside;  Raymond  Cree, 
Riverside;  Mrs.  Gertrude  D.  Curl,  Weav- 
erville;  Ella  C.  Stiles,  Antioch;  Mrs.  Sa- 
die A.  Vallejo,  Guerneville. 

Refunds  of  erroneous  salary  deductions, 
amounting  to  $58.00,  were  granted. 

The  Board  adjourned  to   meet  in  special 
session  in  Sacramento,  November  10,  1919. 
Executive   Secretary. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WILL  C.  WOOD, 


AMERICANIZATION— A  STATEMENT 

OF  PRINCIPLES  AND  A  PLAN 

OF  ACTION 

Adopted  by  State  Conference  on  American- 
ization Held  at  Sacramento,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1919 

The  problem  of  Americanization  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  of  Amer- 
ican democracy.  It  is  a  problem  not  alone 
of  the  immigrant  whose  life  must  be  re- 
directed toward  American  customs,  habits 
and  ideals ;  it  is  also  a  problem  of  chang- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  American-born  to- 
ward the  foreigner,  giving  a  better  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  with  the  foreign- 
born  resident  and  eliminating  national  and 
race  prejudice. 

This  problem  can  be  solved  only  by  care- 
ful study  and  organization.  The  experience 
of  one  community  in  Americanization  should 
be  available  for  other  communities,  to  the 
end  that  a  better  state  policy  of  American- 
ization-may be  developed.  We  therefore 
favor  the  employment  of  state  agents  for 
organizing  and  supervising  Americanization 
work  in  the  schools  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the 
Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing 
and  the  State  University  and  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  first  and  most  immediate  problem 
is  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  work. 
We  therefore  urge  that  the  University  of 
California,  normal  schools  and  other  teach- 
er-training   institutions    organize    intensive 


special  courses  in  Americanization  for  teach- 
ers in  the  service  and  others  looking  for- 
ward to  teaching.  We  also  urge  that  large 
cities  organize  in  their  evening  high  schools 
special  classes  for  training  teachers  of  Am- 
ericanization. 

Inasmuch  as  all  teachers  prepared  by  the 
normal  schools  must  deal  with  children  of 
foreign  houses,  we  urge  that  the  normal 
schools  give  adequate  recognition  in  their 
courses  of  study  to  the  problem  of  Amer- 
icanization. 

We  favor  the  calling  of  regional  confer- 
ences on  Americanization,  to  include  all 
persons  interested  in  such  work,  such  con- 
ferences to  be  called  jointly  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  Commission 
of  Immigration  and   Housing. 

We  also  recommend  that  boards  of  edu- 
cation appoint,  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  competent  home  teachers,  nurses 
and  recreational  and  social  directors  to  pro- 
mote Americanization  outside  the  school 
room. 

We  further  recommend  that  in  addition  to 
the  course  in  civics,  high  schools  and  inter- 
mediate schools  should  give  courses  in  cit- 
izenship which  shall  include  adequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  of  Americanization. 

Signed:  Mary  S.  Gibson,  Alice  R.  Power, 
Lewis  B.  Avery,  Leon  J.  Richardson,  E.  R. 
Snyder,  C.  L.  McLane. 

WILL  C.  WOOD, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Chairman  of  Conference. 


Sacramento,  Oct.  15,   1919. 
Harr  Wagner,   Editor  Western  Journal  of 

Education. 

Dear  Sir :  I  believe  that  an  editor  of  an 
educational  journal  should  express  his  opin- 
ion on  current  issues.  I  have  been  wait- 
ing as  a  reader  of  your  Journal  to  find 
some  expression  from  you  on  the  "League 
of  Nations"  and  the  teachers'  federating 
with  union  labor. 

Respectfully    yours,         READER. 


Editor's   Office 

My  Dear  Reader : 

I  am  not  prepared  to  discuss  the  League 
of  Nations  in  detail.  I  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  above 
all  I  believe  in  the  right  of  our  representa- 
tives at  Washington  and  citizens  at  home 
to  discuss  it.  If  we  as  teachers  condemn 
the  right  of  discussion,  then  we  strike  at 
the  fundamental  principle  of  democracy. 
We  believe  in  a  League  of  Nations  because 
a  patriotism  based  on  geographical  lines 
and  not  on  humanity  is  but  a  hold-over 
thought  from  the  age  of  savagery  of  men 
and  wild  animals. 


HAHNEMANN    HOSPITAL    OF    CHICAGO 
Training   School  for   Nurses 
ccredited   by  the   State   Department    of   Registration 
and   Education. 

year  course — practical  experience.  Applicants  must 
meet  the  requirements  of  good  health,  of  age  (19- 
35),  good  moral  character,  having  two  years  High 
School  education  or  its  equivalent.  Separate  home 
for  nurses.  For  catalog  and  application  blanks, 
address  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Edna  Hoskins, 
R.  N.,   Box   13,  2814   Ellis  Ave.,   Chicago. 


In  answer  to  your  several  questions,  we 
recognize  the  right  of  teachers  to  organize 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  organization, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  af- 
filiate with  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor. It  will  require  several  generations  to 
standardize  the  ideals  of  the  various  classes. 
The  time  is  coming  when  there  will  be  a 
closer  union  of  all  classes,  but  it  will  not 
come  by  the  force  of  union  labor  strikes, 
unless  followed  by  revolution  and  blood- 
shed. It  must  come  by  educational  pro- 
cesses. We  must  not  fight,  nor  oppress, 
nor  discriminate  against  teachers  who  form 
undesirable  affiliations,  but  we  must  elim- 
inate the  necessity  of  such  organization  by 
giving  teachers  the  right  of  initiative  and 
individual  development.  Teachers  should 
teach  this  one  big  thought  in  an  educational 
program,  and  that  is,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
not  by  force  of  numbers,  but  by  the  crea- 
tion of  public  sentiment  for  social  justice 
can  a  nation,  a  class  or  an  individual  suc- 
ceed. 


TO  HELP  MEN  SUCCEED 

Is  the  Purpose  of  the 
SAN  FRANCISCO  Y.  Ifl.  C.A.DAY  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 
College  Preparatory  School;  Automotive 
School;  Evening  Law  College  (granting 
L.L.B.  degree);  School  of  Business,  in- 
cluding Foreign  Trade;  School  of  Ac- 
countancy. Thirty-seven  courses,  well 
trained  practical  instructors.  Individual  in- 
struction. Enter  any  time.  Modern  build- 
ing with  splendid  physical  equipment,  in- 
cluding salt  water  plunge. 

For  Catalog,  write    R.   L.   JOHNS, 

Educational    Secretary,    Y.    M.    C.    A., 

220    Golden    Gate   Ave.  San    Francisco 


'Craming  for  tfuthorsliip 

HoWxoWritcWhaHo  Wriie, 
and  Whereto  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
yourliferary  gifts. Master  Ihe 
a  A  of  self-eSpt'ession.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 
Di\  EsenWein-      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary   experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,   helpful  advice.       Real  teaching. 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   her   first   course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and   mother,  is   averaging   over   S75   a   week   from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

■   publish   The    Writer's  Library.      We  also  publish   The 
Writer's    Monthly,   especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 
iry  market.     Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 


150-page  illustrated 'catalogue  free 

Tfie  Home  Correspondence  School  /^ 

Dep't  44      Springfield,  Mass.  13  %^i 

vsrmrm :  ^ !  -  ■  ■  ■  m  '.*  Mi-Mi  sr)sM&J 


Chauncy  M'Govern  heartily  recommends  this  school. 


CAREFUL    TRAINING   OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL  TEACHERS    FOR  THEIR   "WORK" 

EMMA    JARVIS,    A  T  S  C 

Gold    Medallist,    London    (England)    Academy    of    Music.     Highest    References.      Correspondence    Invited. 

SPEAKING    VOICE  rr      v  . 

Develops    and   Trains   the    Speaking    Voice.      Teaches    Cre-     ative     Reading.      Oral     Expression     and     Class      Singing. 
English    to    Foreigners.      Corrects    Stammering    and    other   Speech    Defects. 

Kohler  &  Chase  Building,  Studio  1001    on  Wednesdays,  2  to   6 

(FONE:    PROSPECT  1186.  RESIDENCE:     JACKSON    STREET.    1276 
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HERBERT  F.  CLARK 


GENERAL  STUDIES 

NOW 
EDUCATIONAL  .TENDENCY 

Are  we  not  looking  forward  to  a  day  in 
the  near  future  when  children  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  look  into  more  fields  of 
general  knowledge?  For  years  we  have 
maintained  that  all  high  school  pupils  ought 
to  take  a  course  in  general  history,  so  that 
they  will  have  an  intelligent  background 
for  their  future  reading.  We  are  making 
an  error  at  present  in  our  California  high 
schools  in  not  giving  such  a  course  in  the 
ninth  grade  instead  of  the  course  in  Greek 
and  Roman  history.  Young  people  ought 
to  have  the  whole  story  first  and  then  go 
back  for  details.  But  that  leads  us  from 
our  discussion. 

So  much  for  general  history.  We  are 
now  offering  young  people  courses  in  gen- 
eral science.  Fine.  In  such  a  course  chil- 
dren can  be  given  an  insight  into  various 
fields  of  scientific  knowledge,  physics,  chem- 
istry, biology,  zoology,  etc.,  with  the  idea 
that  they  can  later  make  a  more  intelligent 
selection  of  some  particular  science  for  spe- 
cial study,  and  if  not  to  have  had  a  general 
view  of  the  whole  field  of  scientific  investi- 
gation. This  suggests  that  there  could  be 
given  a  practical  course  in  general  art,  in 
general  literature,  in  general  occupational 
information,  and  so  forth. 

In  other  words,  the  tendency  puts  a  new 
meaning  into  the  purpose  of  education,  viz., 
that  of  opening  to  young  people  the  various 
fields  of  human  knowledge  with  the  hope 
that  somewhere  in  the  process  they  will 
find  that  field  best  suited  to  their  future 
interests  and  labors,  and,  if  not,  give  them 
an  intelligent  background  for  further  study. 


AN  IDEAL 
READING  EXERCISE 

The  boy  that  wrote  a  letter  sending  for 
the  latest  baseball  rules,  and  on  receiving 
it  immediately  proceeded  to  read  it,  and  by 
inquiring  of  his  parents  and-  looking  up  in 
the  dictionary  the  meaning  of  the  words  he 
did  not  understand,  performed  an  ideal  lan- 
guage and  reading  exercise. 

In  writing  the  letter  he  needed  to  know 
the  rules  of  punctuation,  of  capital  letters, 
how  to  begin  the  letter,  etc.  He  needed  to 
know  how  to  address  the  envelope,  place 
the  postage  stamp,  and  '  so  forth.  The 
whole  process  was  a  good  one  and  the  tact- 
ful mother  was  his  teacher. 

When  the  book  came,  the  reading  exer- 
cise began.  He  being  the  captain  of  the 
team,  his  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the 
game  must  be  perfect.  Hence  an  under- 
lying wholesome  motive.  In  reading  the 
material  he  would  often  need  to  repeat  a 
sentence  to  be  sure  he  would  understand 
it,  for  it  wouldn't  do  to  be  caught  on  a 
misinterpretation.  Many  of  the  words  he 
needed  to  look  up  or  inquire  about,  for  on 
their  meaning  depended  the  whole  con- 
struction. He  read  aloud  to  his  mother 
lest  he  make  errors  that  he  himself  might 
not  discover,  thus  giving  audible  expres- 
sion   to    the    printed    page.      Interest    was 


there,  motive  was  there,  concentration  un- 
consciously exercised,  interpretation,  dis- 
cussion, silent  and  oral  reading  involved, 
vocabulary  increased,  dictionary  habit  form- 
ed, and  efficiency  on  the  diamond  obtained 
with  its  consequent  satisfactions  and  ap- 
provals assured. 

But  this  was  in  a  home  with  a  tactful 
mother  as  teacher  and  guide.  Can  the 
schools  do  as  much  for  real  helpful  edu- 
cation? 

LOCAL  MAN 
FOR 

LOS  ANGELES  SUPERINTENDENT 

There  isn't  much  doubt  but  the  Los  An- 
geles Board  of  Education  will  elect  a  local 
man  to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  retir- 
ing superintendent.  This  sentiment  was 
well  expressed  by  one  of  the  members  in 
the  following  words : 

"If  a  school  system  in  a  city  of  600,- 
000  population  cannot  develop  a  su- 
perintendent capable  of  directing  our 
schools,  then  something  is  radically 
wrong  with   the  system. 

"In  the  first  place,  a  superintendent 
coming  from  the  outside  is  virtually 
handicapped  for  at  least  a  year  be- 
cause it  takes  that  long  to  get  acquaint- 
ed with  local  conditions ;  we  need  a 
man  who  can  get  on  the  job  right  now. 
"Then,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  en- 
couraging progress  and  merit  in  a  school 
system.  Bringing  in  an  outsider  tends 
to  discourage  local  men  and  women 
from  remaining  in  the  schools  and  giv- 
ing of  their  best  to  the  work. 

"I  believe  that  Los  Angeles  schools, 
widely  known  for  their  excellence,  have 
not  been  developed  by  any  one  person, 
but    have   been    evolved    by    the    good 
work  of  the  teaching  corps  and  educa- 
tional leaders  as   a  whole.     Therefore, 
a  local  educator,  himself  a  part  of  the 
schools,  knows  our  peculiar  needs  and 
is  capable  of  serving  them." 
And  it  isn't  a  bad  philosophy.    What  Los 
Angeles  needs  at  the  present  time,  as  we 
see  it,  is  not  the  selection  of  a  man  from 
some  distant  city  to  reorganize  the  system 
and  attempt  to  impose  his  peculiar,  or  other- 
wise,  educational   ideas  upon   the  teachers 
and  children,  but  a  man  who  understands 
the  situation   and   who  is  big  enough   and 
broad  enough  to  keep  himself  in  the  back- 
ground to  some  extent  and  utilize  the  po- 
tential power  in  the  rank   and   file   of   the 
principals  and  teachers,  and  thus  lead  the 
whole,  group   along   the   educational    path- 
way.     The    successful    teacher   is    the    one 
who    loses    himself    pretty    largely    in    the 
mass  work  of  the  school  room.     The  one 
whom  the  children  feel  to  be  one  with  them 
in  their  hopes  and  ideals.     The  successful 
principal  is  the  one  who  is  a  teacher  among 
teachers,  whose  very  force  of  education  and 
personality  commands  the  respect  and  co- 
operation  of   the  teachers   and  pupils.      In 
like  manner  can  a  superintendent  be  a  po- 
tent factor  in  a  great  school  system.     Los 
Angeles   has   this   sort   of   superintendency 
material.    It  is  her  opportunity  to  utilize  it. 


Dole's  New  American  Citizen 

Charles  F.  Dole 

Cloth  326,  Price  $100 

For  your  new   course  in   CITIZENSHIP 

Chapter  Headings: 

PART  ONE 

I.  Where  We  Begin:    "What  For?" 

II.  In  Training  for  Citizenship:  The  Home. 

III.  The  Schoolroom  and  its  Government. 

IV.  The   Playground:   A  Training  School 
for  Citizenship. 

V.  The  Club  or  Debating  Society. 

VI.  Personal  Habits:   Conditions  of  Good 
Citizenship. 

VII.  The  Principles  That  Bind  Men  To- 
gether. 

VIII.  Various  Rights  and  Duties. 

PART  TWO 

IX.  What  Government  Is  For. 

X.  Various  Forms  of  Government. 

XI.  Local  Government:  The  City. 

XIII.  The  States  and  Legislative  Govern- 
ment. 

XIV.  The  People  Acting  in  Congress. 

XVI.  The  Judicial  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  Courts  and  the  Laws. 

XVII.  The  Treasury  and  the  Taxes. 

XVIII.  The  School  System. 

XIX.  The  Civil  Service  and  the  Offices. 

XX.  Voting. 

XXI.  Political  Parties. 

XXII.  Government  by  Committees,  by  Pol- 
iticians and  by  Public  Opinion. 

XXIII.  The  Citizen's  Duties  to  His  Gov- 
ernment. 

XXIV.  The  Abuses  and  Perils  of  Govern- 
ment. 

XXV.  Facts   Which   Every   One    Should 
Know.    Open  Questions. 

XXVI.  Improvements  in  Government.  Rad- 
icals and  Conservatives. 

PART  THREE 

XXVII.  What  Wealth  Is. 

XXVIII.  The  Conditions  of  Wealth. 

XXIX.  To  Whom  Wealth  Belongs,   and 
How  It  Is  Divided. 

XXX.  The  Institution  of  Property. 

XXXI.  Honest  Money. 

XXXII.  Capital,  Credit,  and  Interest. 

XXXIII.  Labor  and  Competition. 

XXXIV.  The  Grievances  of  the  Poor. 

XXXV.  The  Abuses   and  the   Duties   of 
Wealth. 

XXXVI.  Buyers  and  Sellers;  or,  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit. 

XXXVII.  Employers  and  the  Employed: 
Their  Interest  in  Each  Other. 

PART  FOUR 

XXXVIII.  The    Rights    and    Duties    of 
Neighbors. 

XXXIX.  The  Treatment  of  Crime. 
XL.    How  to  Help  the  Poor. 

LI.     The  Great  Social  Subjects. 
XLII.    The  Problem  of  Temperance. 

PART  FIVE 
XLIII.     International    Law    and    How    It 

Grows. 
XLIV    The  Rights  of  Nations. 
XLV.    The  Duties  of  Nations. 
XLVI.    War  and  Peace;  Patriotism. 
You  should  see  this  book  before  deciding 

upon  your  text. 

D.  G.  HEATH  &  GO. 

565  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BOSTON  NEW   YORK  CHICAGO 
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Susan  M.  Dorsey,  the  able  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Los  Angeles  schools, 
has  prepared  a  most  excellent  bulletin  on 
"Geography  and  Its  Teaching."  The  city 
of  Los  Angeles  has  recently  added  Dr.  Fair- 
banks' topical  outlines  of  the  "Geography 
of  Europe,  According  to  the  Problem  Meth- 
od," showing  the  changes  brought  about  by 
the  great  war. 


W.  J.  Savage,  superintendent  of  the  Col- 
ma  and  Daly  City  schools,  and  a  member 
of  the  San  Mateo  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, has  written  and  tested  in  actual  school 
room  use,  "Forward  Looking  Lessons  in 
History,  Alive!'  Up-to-Date!"  Book  I  is 
for  the  seventh  grade,  and  Book  II  for  the 
eighth  grade.  They  will  be  published  in 
an  inexpensive  form  by  the  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company. 


Superintendent  Hughes  of  Sacramento  is 
using  the  cash  register,  the  adding  machine 
and  other  utilities  of  big  and  little  business 
to  teach  arithmetic. 


There  are  seventy-five  vacancies  in  Ari- 
zona in  the  rural  schools  of  Arizona. 


The  San  Mateo  County  teachers  at  the 
annual  institute  decided  to  form  an  asso- 
ciation that  would  be  effective  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  teaching  profession.  An- 
na T.  Haley  of  San  Mateo  was  elected  pres- 
ident and  B.  E.  Myers  of  Redwood  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  new  association. 
The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
has  done  this  in  the  official  recognition 
of  the  teachers'  organization  in  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  school  matters.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  Mayor  Rolph  appoints  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  from 
the  actual  teaching  force  and  a  third  mem- 
ber is  .  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
thereby  giving  the  teachers  the  actual 
control  of  the  schools.  The  teachers  have 
always  been  considered,  even  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  board  members. 


Hugh  J.  Baldwin,  who  as  teacher,  prin- 
cipal, superintendent  and  legislator,  and  as 
the  father  of  four  boys  who  saw  service  in 
the  war,  three  of  them  on  the  battle  front, 
where  the  bullets  were  thickest,  is  still  en- 
gaged in  active  service.  He  is  giving  all 
of  his  time  to  humane  work,  and  has  se- 
cured an  efficient  organization,  with  Anita 
Baldwin  as  one  who  contributes  time  and 
money.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  working  out  a 
school  program  to  fit  in  with  the  regular 
work  of  the  school  as  well  as  devoting  time 
to  the  punishment  of  people  who  break  the 
laws  pertaining  to  the  proper  care  of  ani- 
mals. 


The  teachers  of  Panama  struck  for  higher 
wages  and  won  the  strike.  The  pupils  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  struck  recently.  With 
nearly  130,000  strikes  under  way  in  the 
United  States,  is  it  any  wonder  if  school 
teachers,  pupils  or  even  editors  of  school 
papers  strike?  The  teachers  of  Linton,  In- 
diana, recently  went  on  a  strike,  picketed 
the  school  buildings,  etc. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  TEXT- 
BOOK SITUATION 

In  days  past,  when  politics  meant  jobs, 
not  service,  the  publication  of  textbooks  by 
the  State  Printing  Office  wae  quite  popu- 
lar with  certain  classes.  It  also  appealed 
to  the  taxpayers  because  they  were  de- 
ceived as  to  the  true  cost  of  State  publi- 
cations. California  has  always  lead  in  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,  but  no  State 
has  cared  to  follow  its  lead  in  the  publi- 
cation of  its  school  books.  And  now  a 
great  change  has  taken  place  even  among 
many  of  those  who  were  directly  interested 
in  promoting-  the  publication  of  textbooks 
by  the  State  Printing  Office. 

The  State  Printing  Office,  even  under  the 
efficient  management  of  Mr.  Telfer,  has 
had  to  raise  prices  and  to  print  from  old 
and  wornout  plates,  and  from  unrevised 
copies  that  make  some  of  our  books  look 
like  an  exhibit  in  a  museum. 

Here  is  a  list  of  prices  showing  the  large 
increase  made  for  the  fall  of  1919 : 

New 
Old       New    Mailing- 
Price     Price      Price 

Primer    15c        21c        27c 

First  Reader  16c        25c        31c 

Second  Reader  18c        26c        32c 

Third  Reader  22c        30c        36c 

Fourth  Reader 24c        39c        47c 

Fifth   Reader 24c        41c        49c 

Sixth  Reader 20c        22c         30c 

Seventh  Reader 20c        24c        32c 

Eighth  Reader 27c         33c        41c 

First  Arithmetic ....     18c        25c        31c 

Advanced  Arith 23c         32c        40c  . 

Beginner's   History     30c         40c         48c 
Introductory  Geog.     32c        46c         54c 

Advanced  Geog 54c        80c        90c 

Primer  of  Hygiene     18c        20c        26c 

First  Music  Reader     27c         33c 

Sec'd  Music  Reader     29c        35c 

Third  Music  Reader    30c        38c 

Manual  One  65c        73c 

Manual  Two  70c        80c 

Manual  Three 65c         75c 

This  is  the  first  year  that  music  books 
have  been  published. 

The  high  schools  of  the  State  have  now 
for  three  years  had  the  option. of  introduc- 
ing free  books  and  to  date  not  ten  per  cent 
of  the  high  schools  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  free  textbook  law.  After  July  20th, 
1920,  free  high  school  books  will  be  com- 
pulsory. Every  high  school  district  will 
have  to  provide  money  to  meet  this  enor- 
mous expense.  The  State  Printing-  Office 
will  certainly  realize  that  the  law  provid- 
ing for  free  high  school  textbooks  is  un- 
popular and  especially  hindersome  to  the 
'taxpayers.  The  time  has  come  for  some 
drastic  changes  and  improvements  in  the 
handling  of  the  textbook  situation  in  the 
interests  of  the  children  of  California,  the 
teachers  and  the  taxpayers,  but  not  in  the 
interest  of  salaried  officials  seeking  in- 
creased patronage. 

ARLEIGH  READING  BOOKLETS 

JUST  READY— JACK  STRAW  SERIES— FOR   GRADE  I 
Only   One   New   Word   to    the    Page.      Send    for    sample — 
16-page  story  in  each.      Seven   booklets.     Assorted,   25   cents 
postpaid. 

CROWN   PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

South    Pasadena,    California 

Los    Angeles    Schools    use    all    our    Reader,    Arithmetic    and 

Geography   Materials. 


New  Commercial 
Textbooks 

Walsh's  Business  Arithmetic, 

By  John  H.  Walsh,  Associate  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  New  York 
City.  An  arithmetic  in  story  form. 
Up-to-date,  flexible  and  full  of  hu- 
man interest.  504  pages,  bound  in 
cloth  $1.20 

Introduction  to  Economics, 

By  Graham  A.  Laing,  A.  M.,  In- 
structor in  Economics  and  History, 
University  of  California,  has  proved 
immensely  popular  from  the  start. 
One  of  the  few  textbooks  adapted 
to  secondary  school  pupils.  The 
book  is  a  complete  and  vivid  picture 
of  modern  economic  organization. 
Deals  extensively  with  modern  top- 
ics, including-  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System,  Foreign  Trade  and 
the  Labor  question.  454  pages, 
bound  in  cloth $1.20 

Constructive  Dictation, 

By  Edward  Hall  Gardner,  A.M., 
Associate  Professor  of  Business  Ad-  ' 
ministration,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. A  dictation  book  plus.  Com-  ; 
bines  a  new  and  interesting-  course  in 
business  and  general  dictation  with 
a  scientific  treatment  of  business 
correspondence.  Already  adopted  by 
over  500  schools.  320  pages,  bound 
in  cloth  $1.00 

Bartholomew's  Bookkeeping 
Exercises, 

By  Wallace  E.  Bartholomew,  In- 
spector of  Commercial  Education  for 
the  State  of  New  York.  These  books 
will  clinch  the  principles  of  book- 
keeping and  will  make  the  work  alive 
and  interesting.  In  two  parts — ele- 
mentary and  advanced.  Bound  in 
cloth,  105  and  118  pages,  respect- 
ively.    Each  part 60c 

Send  lo  our  nearest  office  for 
sample  copies 

The  Gregg  Publishing 


Company 
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SAN  BENITO  COUNTY  INSTITUTE 

Superintendent  W.  J.  Cagney  of  San 
Benito  held  his  institute  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 20.  He  was  assisted  by  George 
Schultzberg  of  Salinas,  Cecil  Davis  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Sam  Cohn,  Statistition  G.  P.  Morgan 
of  Tuolumne,  Harr  Wagner  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, L.  E.  Chenoweth  of  Kern  county 
and  O.  J.  Kern  of-  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Professor  Kern  is  making  a  sur- 
vey of  rural  conditions  in  San  Benito  coun- 
ty." Superintendent  Cagney  has  by  years 
of  great  devotion  secured  the  co-operation 
of  parents,  children  and  teachers  in  com- 
munity service  with  the  school  house  the 
center.  He  is  making  such  a  definite  im- 
pression on  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  coun- 
ty that  he  has  put  a  new  meaning  into 
rural  education,  and  co-operation  and  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Chenoweth,  as  at  the  San  Ma- 
teo institute,  made  a  splendid  impression 
and  was  very  popular  with  the  teachers. 
The  evening  lecture  on  California  Litera- 
ture was  well  attended  by  the  teachers  and 
by  the  citizens  of  the  community.  Super- 
intendent -Cagney  is  an  institute  instructor 
himself  and  teachers  and  superintendents 
speak  in  unqualified  praise  of  his  work. 
The  Hollister  schools,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Superintendent  Anderson,  who 
gave  an  excellent  talk  on  "Physical  Edu- 
cation," and  the  High  School,  Principal  J. 
A.  Davis,  and  the  Junior  College,  under 
the  principalship  of  Phillip  Power,  are  all 
noted    for    their    high   standards. 


SAN   MATEO   COUNTY   INSTITUTE 

Roy  Cloud,  who  has  for  a  number  of 
years  made  a  survey  of  the  value  of  coun- 
ty teachers'  institutes,  held  a  model  three- 
day  session  in  Half  Moon  Bay.  The  cli- 
mate was  delightful  and  the  salt  sea  air 
was-  so  cool  and  balmy  that  even  McAn- 
drews  of  New  York  and  Chenoweth  of 
hot,  hot  Bakersfield,  and  Mark  Keppel  of 
the  Empire  of  Los  Angeles  county,  where 
climate  is  an  asset,  commented  favorably 
upon  its  invigorating  quality.  He  had  an 
unusually  fine  list  of  speakers.  Superin- 
tendent L.  E.  Chenoweth  of  Kern  county 
has  a  magnetic  voice,  a  fine  personality 
and  a  temperamental  value  as  a  speaker 
that  aids  him  greatly  in  getting  his  mes- 
sage across  the  front  row  clear  to  the  back 
seat.  Pie  is  dramatic  and  intense,  and  talks 
along  the  line  of  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  school  problems.  Mark  Keppel,  vigor- 
ous, strong  and  interesting,  upholds  the 
majesty  of  school  law  and  school  and  pro- 
fessional duties  in  an  impressive  manner. 
He  has  a  refreshing  sense  of  humor  and  his 
high  ideals  of  citizenship,  leave  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  teachers  that  is  certainly 
worth  while.  The  teachers  spent  one  after- 
noon at  the  beach,  and  one  was  devoted  to 
a  dance  and  one  evening  to  a  talk  on  Cali- 
fornia Literature  by  Harr  Wagner  and  the 
rendition  by  Otis  Carrington  of  the  opera 
entitled  "The  Windmills  of  Holland."  Mr. 
Carrington  is  certainly  a  genius  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  his  musical  story  and  his  beau- 
tiful voice  and  the  charming  simplicity  of 
his  manner  make  his  musical  presentations 
exceedingly  popular.  Mr.  Peck  of  San 
Mateo  High  School  gave  a  remarkable  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  with  the  army 
overseas,  and  the  institute  closed  with  tak- 
ing preliminary  steps  for  the  organization 
of  a  County  Teachers'  Association  by  the 
election  of  Anna  T.  Plaley  of  San  Mateo 
as  president  and  B.  E.  Myers  of  Redwood 


Roy  Cloud  "held  a  meeting  of  the  school 
trustees  of  San  Mateo  County  at  the  court- 
house on  Saturday,  October  11.  Sam  Cohn, 
the  genial  and  efficient  statistician  of  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, spoke  on  school  law  in  a  most  efficient 
way.  Champ  Price  of  Santa  Cruz  and 
Florence  Boggs,  formerly  superintendent 
of  Stanislaus  County,  also  spoke.  Mr.  Price 
reviewed  recent  school  legislation  and  em- 
phasized right  patriotic  teaching.  Mr.  Cloud 
presided.  The  trustees  were  much  inter- 
ested and  considered  it  a  very  profitable 
day. 


ON  WHEELS 


Personal  Observations  in  Various  Places  in 
California,  by  Harr  Wagner 


City  as  secretary  Winifred  Van  Hagen,  ent  Malaley  of  Yuba  County,  and  who  has 
who  represented  the  State  Department  of  the  unique  position  of  being  secretary  of- 
Physical  Education,  gave  a  series  of  very  the  Marysville  Board  of  Education,  has  in 
effective  talks.  charge    the    building    of    a    fine    new    high 

school  building.  The  architect  is  W.  rl. 
Weeks.  She  is  also  planning  a  series  of 
local  institutes  for  the  county.  Mr.  Ky- 
nock,  who  has  direct  charge  of  the  schools 
of  Marysville,  has  built  up  an  excellent 
system,  and  is  meeting  with  a  keen,  good 
commonsense  the  difficult  problems  that 
are  presented  by  the  changing  conditions. 
Mr.  Heiken,  ex-superintendent  of  Sutter 
County,  fruit-grower,  genial,  good  fellow, 
and  principal  of  the  Yuba  City  schools, 
gave  me  a  fine  evening  at  the  Elks'  Club. 
The  next  day  I  was  in  the  olive  crowned 
hills  and  debris  of  the  gold  dredgers  of 
Oroville.  J.  B.  Hughes,  who  is  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Union  High  School,  belongs 
to  a  family  of  fine  teachers.  He  is  a  brother 
of  Superintendent  C.  C.  Hughes  of  Sacra- 
mento, of  Merton  Hughes  of  San  Mateo, 
and  of  Mrs.  Coldwell  of  San  Diego  State 
Normal,  and  is  married  to  Elizabeth  Lo- 
rentzen,  a  teacher  of  wonderful  spirit  and 
enthusiasm,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature.  He  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  his  new  high  school  building,  con- 
structed in  an  orange  and  olive  grove.  The 
arrangement  of  the  class  rooms,  the  library, 
the  assembly  hall,  the  open  court,  the  in- 
door athletic  space,  is  excellent.  In  fact, 
the  entire  structure  is  unique,  original  and 
of  unusual  utilitarian  value.  The  Union 
High  School  District  certainly  got  big 
value  for  its  money.  It  represents  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  and  the  minimum 
pf  cost.  The  High  School,  under  Prof. 
Hughes'  leadership,  has  a  reputation  for 
scholarship  and  citizenship.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a 
principal  to  a  community. 

In  Oroville,  Butte  County,  the  free  county 
library  system  is  at  its  very  best.  Miss 
Essae  Culver  and  her  assistants,  Miss  Burk- 
hart  and  Miss  Middleton,  have  thirty-five 
branches,  and  in  addition  render  service  to 
all  the  schools.  The  most  attractive  part 
of  the  library  work  to  me  was  the  public- 
ity given  to  certain  books.  The  day  I 
called  there  was  a  fine  window  display  of 
new  books  on  travel,  and  as  you  entered 
the  library  your  attention  was  called  to 
various  books  by  blackboard  bulletin  on 
business  methods.  Here  was  a  new  spirit 
of  helpfulness,  the  kind  that  business  men 
use  for  profit  and  Butte  County  library  for 
gain  in  service. 

The  next  day  I  was  in  the  beautiful 
mountain  town  of  Quincy.  It  was  the 
fourth  time  that  I  had  been  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  teachers  of  Plumas  County,  and 
it  was  with  real  delight  that  I  met  again 
in  her  own  home  town  Superintendent  Kate 
Donnelly,  who  has  given  long,  faithful  and 
efficient  service  to  the  schools  of  Plumas. 
Roy  Cloud  was  the  principal  instructor  and 
his  talks  on  "Story  Telling,"  civics  and  eve- 
ning lecture  on  "California  Pioneers"  were 
wholesome,  virile  and  interesting.  The 
teachers  enjoyed  his  simple,  direct  ap- 
proach to  various  topics  discussed.  His 
pedagogy  is  based  on  experience,  and  his 
interpretation  on  sound  commonsense.  Ma- 
rion Barber  of  the  Chico  State  Normal  also 
interested  the  teachers  in  the  subject  of 
spontaneous  drawing  and  language  work. 
Miss  Helen  Askey,  the  county  librarian, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  institute  and  is 
popular  with  the  teachers  and  has  brought 


The  spirit  of  youth  is  in  "seeing  things." 
To  board  a  train  and  escape  the  routine  of 
office  work  is  certainly  a  tonic  from  a  san- 
itary drinking  cup  close  by  the  fountain  of 
youth.  So  these  "Journeys  on  Wheels" 
bring  to  me  delightful  experiences  and  make 
it  unnecessary  for  any  surgeon  to  graft  trie 
vital  parts  of  a  monkey  or  goat  on  my 
anatomy. 

In  Sacramento  I  dropped  in,  or  up,  to 
the  Forum  building  and  met  Will  C.  Wood, 
Sam  Cohn,  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Job  Wood, 
the  various  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  commissioners.  There 
seems  to  be  real  harmony  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  State  educational  offices.  The 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
act  like  real  human  beings,  and  the  spirit 
is  not  that  of  "officialdom,"  but  rather  that 
of  open-minded  friendliness  and  helpful- 
ness to  all  the  people.  Why,  we  really 
think  that  the  public  would  not  object  if 
the  Governor  appointed  two  more  like  the 
present  board  to  fill  the  vacancies  that  have 
existed  for  some  time.  Well,  why  not? 
The  law  provides  for  seven  members.  Su- 
perintendent Will  C.  Wood  is  the  dominat- 
ing influence  of  our  educational  system. 
He  is  on  the  job  every  hour  of  the  day,  and 
is  here,  there,  everywhere,  broadening  his 
educational  work  until  citizenship,  human- 
ity and  large  visioned  statesmanship  are 
recognized  by  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
his  magnetic  personality. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  appears   elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

From  here  I  called  on  Superintendent 
Carolyn  Webb,  who  has  about  the  finest 
offices  in  the  State  of  California.  She  is 
assisted  by  two  deputies,  and  is  making 
a  splendid  record  for  efficiency.  Under  her 
leadership  a  new  school  library  service  will 
soon  be  inaugurated. 

At  Yuba  City  I  called  on  Superintendent 
Vagedes,  whose  work  in  Sutter  County 
has ,  developed  rapidly  on  account  of  the 
increase  in  the  productive  value,  bringing 
new  problems,  new  demands.  At  the  coun- 
ty library  Margaret  Hatch  is  co-operating 
in  a  wonderful  way  with  a  well  organized 
free  library  system.  Yuba  City  and  Marys- 
ville are  something  different.  They  have 
memories — real  pioneers.  There  were  gi- 
ants among  men  in  the  days  of  'SO.  Yuba 
City  and  Marysville  were  in  at  the  begin- 
ning of  things  in  California.     Superintend- 
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about  a  fine  spirit  of  harmony  between  the 
schools  and  library.  Kate  Donnelly  suc- 
ceeded in  having  Governor  Stephens  deliver 
an  address  in  which  he  gave  his  personal 
experiences  as  a  school  teacher. and  espec- 
ially of  Mrs.  Stephens,  who  was  a  teacher 
in  the  Poway  District,  San  Diego  county, 
when  he  married  her.  The  high  school 
teachers,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Kell,  co-operated  with  Superintendent  Don- 
nelly in  every  way  in  making  the  teachers, 
instructors  and  visitors  happy  during  their 
stay  in  Quincy. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  ASSO- 
CIATION BAY  SECTION 

Wm.  John  Cooper  of  Piedmont  prepared 
an  unusually  fine  program  for  the  C.  T.  A. 
The  speakers  from  abroad  were  able  to 
'get  across."  Harold  Foght  has  a  great 
message  on  rural  education,  but  does  not 
present  it  forcibly.  Superintendent  McAn- 
drews  is  a  wit,  a  philosopher,  a  joy,  a  man, 
and  an  inspiration.  He  was  worth  more 
than  the  price  of  admission.  Mark  Kep- 
pel  of  Los  Angeles,  Dr.  Abbot  of  Columbia 
and  Miss  Dobbs  were  excellent.  There 
were  many  local  speakers.  The  greatest  of 
all  of  these  was  Stanley  B.  Wilson  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  We  have  heard 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Theodore  Tilton, 
Governor  Bob  Taylor,  General  Gordon,  Bob 
Ingersoll,  George  Wendling  and  many  other 
noted  orators,  and  we  can  say  after  careful 
analysis  of  points  that  Mr.  Wilson  meas- 
ures up  to  them  as  a  hundred  per  cent  effi- 
cient. He  has  a  clear,  magnetic  voice.  He 
neither  mouths  nor  mushes  his  words.  He 
has  no  self-evident  tricks.  He  does  not 
ride  to  applause  on  climaxes,  but  rather  on 
what  he  says.  The  effect  is  therefore  more 
in  the  quality  of  his  voice  and  in  what 
he  says  rather  than  in  how  he  says  it.  Mr. 
Cooper  made  an  excellent  presiding  officer. 
H.  B.  Wilson  of  Berkeley  was  elected  pres- 
ident for  the  ensuing  year.  There  were 
many  interesting  features  of  the  meeting, 
including  sections,  luncheons,  etc. 


Dr.  Henry  Schenkofsky,  the  author  of 
"A  Summer  With  Union  Men,"  and  a  social 
worker  of  unusual  ability,  has  been  chosen 
social  director  of  boys'  clubs  for  East  Oak- 
land. 


SUPERINTENDENT  F.  F.   MARTIN 
San  Diego  County,  Cal. 

Superintendent  Martin  was  recently  elect- 
ed by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  to  succeed 
John  F.  West,  who  resigned  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  Pasadena.  Mr.  Martin 
accepts  the  office  at  a  financial  loss,  as  the 
principalship  of  the  National  City  schools 
brought  him  a  larger  salary.  The  oppor- 
tunity of  a  larger  and  more  important  work 
will  be  some  recompense.  The  county  of 
San  Diego  will  have  a  young  man  for  su- 
perintendent of  high  ideals  and  one  who 
will  accomplish  much. 

Superintendent  Martin  is  a  man  of  broad 
culture,  refined,  tactful,  and  of  the  highest 
type  of  efficient  manhood. 


A  unique  case  involving  the  reputation 
of  a  teacher  occurred  in  Judge  Myers'  court 
in  Los  Angeles  recently.  Mrs.  Antonio  Ful- 
lerton  sued  some  fifty  or  more  people  who 
signed  a  petition  asking  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  dismiss  her,  in  which  it  was 
charged  that  she  was  "unfit  to  teach  in  any 
civilized  community ;  that  her  daughters, 
who  wore  trouserettes  and  turned  the  cart 
wheel,  were  immodest,  and  that  the  family 
goat  was  a  nuisance."  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation dismissed  Mrs.  Fullerton.  She  sued 
the  people  who  signed  the  petition,  and  the 
jury  awarded  her  the  sum  of  $9,500. 


BAKER   &   THORNDIKE'S 

EVERYDAY  CLASSICS 

ARE  THE  ONLY  LITERARY  READERS  that  mark  with  appropriate  mile- 
stones the  true  transitional  points  in  elementary  school  progress  in  reading. 

THEY  ARE  THE  ONLY  LITERARY  READERS  that  achieve  individuality, 
not  by  following  current  fads,  but  by  offering  the  child  the  first-fruits  of  so 
many  national  literatures  that  they  Americanize  by  their  very  cosmopolitanism. 

THEY  ARE  THE  ONLY  LITERARY  READERS  in  which  the  editors  have 
successfully  resisted  the  temptation  to  become  authors. 

THEY  ARE  THE  ONLY  LITERARY  READERS  which  preserve  a  careful 
distinction   between  teaching   helps  for  the  teacher  and  study  helps  for  the 

pupil. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 

609   MISSION   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


"My  Country" 

Superintendent  Frick  of  Alameda  County 
Made  a  Strong  Point  in  His  Talk  on  Ameri- 
canization at  the  Bay  Meeting  of  the  C. 
T.  A. 

Superintendent  Frick  said  that  in  the 
execution  of  the  new  law  on  Americaniza- 
tion no  teacher  should  attempt  to  impart 
this  subject  to  others  unless  he  himself  is 
fully  prepared  and  ready  to  convey  from 
his  OWN  HEART  the  message  of  better 
citizenship. 

President  Wilson  says: 

"I  urge  that  teachers  and  other 
school  officers  increase  materially  the 
time  and  attention  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion bearing  directly  on  the  problems 
of  community  and  national  life.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  plea  for  a  realization  in  public 
education  of  the  new  emphasis  which 
the  war  has  given  to  the  ideals  of  dem- 
ocracy and  to  the  broader  conceptions 
of  national  life." 

No  one  can  attend  any  of  the  meetings 
of  the  C.  T.  A.  being  held  these  days  with- 
out feeling  the  spirit  of  a  better  citizenship 
that  emanate  not  only  from  the  lips  but 
from  the  very  souls  of  speakers  like  Presi- 
dent Wilbur,  Superintendent  Wood,  Super- 
intendent Cooper,  and  Doctor  Barrows. 

Publishers  of  school  books  are  doing  their 
share  in  this  great  work  of  Americaniza- 
tion by  publishing  and  pushing  for  use  in 
schools  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  books  like  Grace  Turkington's  "MY 
COUNTRY" — which  is  uncompromisingly 
American  with  the  sort  of  Americanism 
that  appeals  to  all  classes,  rich  and  poor, 
native  born  and  foreign  born. 

About  a  half  million  copies  of  this  book 
— "MY  COUNTRY"— have  been  placed  in 
the  schools  of  America  during  the  past  six 
months.  No  book  on  civics  published  for 
years  has  made  such  an  immediate  and 
popular  appeal.  This  is  largely  because  it 
enables  the  teacher  AND  pupil  to  do  as 
Superintendent  Frick  advocates  and  to- 
gether study  the  subject  with  a. heartfelt 
interest. 

"My  Country"  will  be  found  of  excep- 
tional value  not  only  as  a  textbook  in 
civics  for  grammar  grades  and  junior  high 
schools  but  as  a  supplementary  reader  in 
these  grades  and  for  Americanization  work 
among  aliens  in  evening  schools  and  else- 
where. 

A  copy  of  "My  Country"  will  be  sent  on 
approval  to  any  teacher  in  California,  the 
understanding  being  that  the  book  may  be 
purchased  at  a  discount  of  20  per  cent 
from  the  list  price  (96c)  or  returned  to  the 
publishers— GINN  AND  COMPANY  at  20 
Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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Only  A  Genius— And  He  Wouldn't 

"Only  a  Genius  Can  Do  Good  Work  With  Poor  Materials— And  He  Wouldn't!" 


PRANG  ART  MATERIALS 

"Batik"  Outfit 

For  "Batik"  work  and  all  Pat- 
tern Dyeing,  in  wooden  box..$5.00 

"Color  Charts" 

A  graded  series  of  eight  Hand- 
Painted  Color  Charts $1.50 

"Enamelac" 

An  Air-Drying  Enamel  for 
Decorating  Toys,  Boxes,  Bot- 
tles, etc.    Per  can $0.25 

"Enamelac  Outfit" 

Six  Colors,  Shellac,  Turpentine, 
3  Brushes,  in  wooden  box $3.00 

"Modelit" 

The  Quality  Wax  Modeling 
Clay.  It  keeps  soft  indefin- 
itely.    Per  lb $0.50 

"Mounting  Books" 

A  10x13  blank  book  for  pre- 
serving drawings,  photos, 
etc.;  28  pages $0.15 

"Netteen" 

A  new  fabric  for  Art  work. 
54 -inch  mesh,  Dark  Brown  or 
Tan.     Per  yard  .'. $0.60 

"Oilette"  Cloth 

For  making  decorated  "Lunch- 
eon Sets."  In  White,  Cream 
or  Black.     Per  yard $1.25 

"Stencillex" 

A  thin  Khaki  colored  fabric  for 
stick  printing.     Per  yard $0.50 

"Stixit  Paste" 

The  Stickiest  Paste  "in  Town. 
4-Oz.  tube  15c,  y2-Pt.  25c, 
1  Pt  35c,  1  Gal $2.50 

"Temperine" 

A  Medium  for  Making  Water 
Colors  Opaque.    Per  bottle....$0.40 

"Weaving  Mats" 

A  book  of  twenty  printed  mats 
and  strips  for  paper  weaving. 
Per  book $0.25 

"Wooden  Beads" 

For  Stringing  or  Weaving  on 
Baskets.     Send  for  Prices. 


^Prancj 


'Product 


When  you  buy  a  "Prang  Prod- 
uct" you  know  you  are  getting 
"value  received." 

We  compete  with  no  one  on 
price. 

No  one  competes  with  us  on 
quality. 

America  is  not  interested  in 
"Cheap  Education." 

May  ive  send  you  our  Revised 
"Price  List?" 


PRANG    PUBLICATIONS 

Art  Simplified 

By  Lemos.  A  Text-book  in 
Commercial  Art;    Postpaid.... $3.25 

Food  and  Cookery 

A  practical  Text-book  for  High 
Schools.     Postpaid  $1.10 

Graphic  Drawing  Books 

A  graded  series  of  books  teach- 
ing drawing,  design  and 
color.    Postpaid  $1.80 

Lettering 

By  Stevens.  The  best  book  on 
the  subject  for  your  library. 
Postpaid  $2.75 

Manual  Arts  Tablet 

Picture  and  word  Tablets  for 
primary  grades.    Postpaid $0.40 

Pencil  Sketching 

Koch.  The  best  book  on  the 
subject,  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed.    Postpaid  $3.00 

Principles  of  Advertising 
Arrangement 

By  Parsons.  An  authoritative 
treatise.     Postpaid  $2.75 


PRANG  ART  MATERIALS 

"Prang  Prismo"  Papers 

Coated  Papers  in  75  Standardized 
Colors.  Send  for  Booklet  of  Sam- 
ples. 

"Prang  Enginex"  Papers 

Light  Weight  Construction  Pa- 
pers for  Poster  Work.  Send 
for  Booklet  of  Samples. 

"Prang  Colored  Construction 
Papers" 

21  Colors.  Send  for  Booklet  of  Sam- 
ples. 

"Peco  Paste  Powder" 

A  High  Quality  of  "Library 
Paste"  in  Powder  Form.  Per 
lb $0.45 

"Peco  Felt" 

For  Applique  Work.  In  Spec- 
trum Colors.     Per  yard $1.00 

"Permodello" 

The  Permanent  Modeling  Clay. 
It  sets  like  Concrete.  Per  lb. 
can    $0.60 

"Pine  Needles" 

Long-Leaf  Pine  Needles  for 
Weaving  Work.    Per  lb $0.60 

"Raffia  and  Reed" 

All  Sizes.     Send  for  Prices. 

"Spoonbill  Pens" 

The  new  lettering  pens  that 
anyone  can  use.  4  Nos.  Per 
Dozen $1.20 

"Spoonbill  Pen  Lettering 
Tablet" 

A  Tablet  of  "drills"  for  pupils' 
use    $0.50 

"Stick  Printing  Materials" 

Set  of  red,  yellow,  blue  dyes 
with  6  sticks.     Per  Box $0.15 

"Solder  Paste" 

The  Magic  Solder  for  Jewelry 
and  all  Metal  Work.  Per 
Tube  $0.50 


May  w'e  begin  our  64th  year  of  service  by  being  of  service  to  you? 

THE  PRANG  CO.,  1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago.    30  Irving  Place,  New  York 
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Charles  C.  Kelso,  Originator  of  the  School 
of  Naturalization 

In  Los  Angeles  Charles  C.  Kelso  is 
known  of  as  the  man  who  teaches  citizen- 
ship. He  is  the  head  of  the  School  of  Nat- 
uralization. To  the  mass  he  stands  as  the 
agent  of  the  school  department,  who  is  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  problems  confronting 
it.  To  the  thousand  or  more  men  that 
come  into  his  classroom  and  hear  his  expla- 
nation of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizen- 
ship, he  is  the  leader  that  is  showing  the 
way  to  those  that  desire  to  be  real  and 
true  United  States  citizens.  To  them  he  is 
the  idealist,  the  practical  man,  the  exponent 
of  democracy,  a  believer  in  democracy,  and 
more  still,  a  believer  and  teacher  of  the 
fact  that  a  democracy  is  a  state  of  mind 
that  is  in  constant  motion.  And  that  this 
democracy  is  being  constantly  changed  and 
molded  by  forces  within  and  without.  He 
leads  his  listeners  on  till  they  see  that  they 
themselves  are  the  forces  that  mold,  till 
they  realize  that  a  democracy  is  only  the 
working  out  of  the  will  of  the  many,  not 
of  the  few. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  United  States  courts 
recognize  a  certificate  of  graduation  from 
the  School  of  Naturalization  and  admit  a 
person  to  citizenship  without  examination. 
Men  applying  for  citizenship  in  these  courts 
are  now  required  to  attend  this  school. 
Consequently,  everyone  applying  for  citi- 
zenship in  that  part  of  California,  if  con- 
veniently near  Los  Angeles,  attend  the  nat- 
uralization school  before  they  receive  their 
final  papers  of  citizenship. 

The  course  consists  of  ten  lectures.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kelso,  the  course  covers  na- 
tional, state,  county,  rural  and  city  govern- 
ment. Civics  is  treated  as  a  biological 
study.  Society  is  treated  as  a  living,  grow- 
ing organism  with  new  needs  and  new  pos- 
sibilities continually  arising.  Mr.  Kelso  be- 
lieves that  the  citizen  needs  to  know  some- 
thing concrete  about  the  framework  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Constitution  and  its  three- 
fold departments  of  government.  More- 
over, social  justice  is  emphasized.  These 
topics  are  covered  in  a  period  of  ten  weeks. 

In  his  work,  Mr.  Kelso  is  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Kelso,  who  acts  as  the  clerk  of  the 
various  classes  and  keeps  the  attendance. 
Mrs.  Kelso  is  vitally  interested  in  the  wives 
of  the  men  who  attend  the  school,  and  the 
effort  is  being'  made  to  get  all  of  the  wives 
to  attend  the  meetings  with  their  husbands. 
So  far  the  success  has  been  quite  good,  the 
proportion  being  about  one  to  four.  The 
fact  that  the  wife  votes  as  soon  as  the  hus- 
band is  naturalized  attracts  many  of  the 
women. 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  White  also  assists.  Mr. 
White  has  classes  of  men  who  are  some- 
what deficient  in  the  reading  and  writing 
of  English  and  have  to  have  instruction 
orally. 

According  to  Mr.  Kelso,  foreigners  do 
not  rush  into  citizenship  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  in  this  country.  It  is  only 
after  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  that 
many  of  them  decide  to  obtain  the  rights 
of  American  citizens.  As  a  result  of  this, 
most  of  the  men  applying  for  citizenship 
are  well-learned  in  American  customs  and 
understand  the  English  language  quite  well. 
The  course  in  naturalization  is  not  a  school 
for  teaching  English  to  foreigners.  It  is  a 
place  where  men  already  partially  accli- 
mated  have  a   more   thorough   explanation 


of  the  American  democracy. 

To  sit  in  the  back  of  the  room  and  listen 
to  Mr.  Kelso  talking  in  his  quiet  way  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty  men  eager  to  be  citizens, 
is  a  pleasure.  Mr.  Kelso  aims  to  give 
more  than  the  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
of  our  government.  He  attempts  to  teach 
of  the  spirit  of  Democracy  and  to  make  his 
students  realize  that  they  are  to  be  part 
of  a  great  scheme  of  things,  and  that,  this 
being  a  part,  is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty. 

A  GREAT  HISTORY 
Our  United  States — A  History.  Wil- 
liam Backus  Guitteau,  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  written,  and 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Company  has  published, 
a  history  from  a  viewpoint  that  meets  all 
the  requirements  of  an  ideal  history.  The 
author  is  the  first  writer  on  school  history 
to  give  a  well  balanced  account  of  Balboa, 
Magellan  and  other  historical  characters  of 
the  Pacific.  The  industrial  development  of 
the  West  is  also  written  with  a  greater  ap- 
preciation of  conditions  than  in  any  other 
book.  The  most  important  feature,  how- 
ever, of  the  whole  book  is  the  sane  and 
commonsense  way  in  which  the  great  in- 
dustrial problems  of  labor  and  capital  are 
treated.  There  is  a  complete  treatment  of 
the  recent  war.  The  half-tone  pictures  of 
the  war  are  most  excellent.  The  language 
of  the  book  is  direct,  simple  and  therefore 
easily  comprehended  by  the  pupil.  We  pre- 
dict for  "Our  United  States"  an  unprece- 
dented success,  and  that  it  will  be  the  most 
popular  school  history  for  the  next  ten 
years  on  the  market.  We  have  reviewed 
many  books,  but  we  have  never  reviewed 
any  book  that  seems  to  us  to  cover  the  field 
of  a  school  history  so  full  and  so  complete, 
and  meets  every  requirement  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  1920  teacher  and  a  1920 
pupil  as  this  history  does. 

WESTERN   SCHOOL   NEWS 


The  Santa  Ana  Register  makes  the  fol- 
lowing comment : 

"Predicting  radical  changes  in  school  cur- 
riculums,  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Berkeley,  declares  that  'technical 
grammar  will  go  out  of  the  window,  spell- 
ers will  be  one-third  their  former  size  and 
arithmetic  one-fifth,  within  a  few  years.' 

"The  declaration  of  the  Berkeley  school 
superintendent  may  not  be  as  far-fetched 
as  most  of  us  would  think  upon  first  read- 
ing it.  Has  not  the  tendency  been  right 
along  that  line  for  years  past?" 


The  100% 
Teacher  Uses 
Bank  Stock 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Bank 
Stock  School  Stationery  makes 
for  increased  efficiency  because 
it  prevents  eye  strain.  Its  high 
quality  insures  easy  writing 
either  with  pen  or  pencil.  Bank 
Stock  is  made  up  in  the  very 
Tablet,  Composition  Book, 
Filler,  Lecture  Pad  or  Spell- 
ing Blank  you  would  like  to 
use. 

Free  samples  and  Bank  Stock 
Test  Card  sent  upon  request. 

The  My  sell-  Rollins 
Bank  Note  Co. 

32  Clay  Street         San  Francisco 

Manufacturers 


Enamelac 

The  New  Air-Drying  Art  Enamel 
&..  — 

"Ename- 
lac" is  a 
heavy  water 

proof  En" 
amel  paint 
that  hardens 
without  fir- 
ing. Works 
on  glass  bot- 
tles, tin  cans, 

wooden  boxes,  Parisian  Ivory,  etc.     Made  in  15  colors. 

Price  per  can  25c.  By  mail,  30c.      Enamelac  Outfit" 

complete  with  brushes,  etc.  in  wooden    box.     Price, 

postpaid  £3. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Circular. 

Chicago       THE  PRANG  COMPANY    New  York 


Bradley  Quality  Books  for  Children 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 

Presenting  a  wide  range  of  material  adapted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  from 

Grades  One  to  Eight 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Book  I $.50 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Book  II 60 

For  the  Children's  Hour,  Book  III .60 

Once  Upon  a  Time  Animal  Stories 60 

Stories  of  Great  Adventure 75 

The  Sunken  City  and  Other  Stories 40 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  complete  list 
of  Quality  Books 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

20  Second  St.  San  Francisco 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING 

BOOKMAN 

By  W.  M.  Culp 

The  unrest  in  the  world,  the  wailing  of 
nations,  the  battling  of  wild  souls  against 
the  old  way,  the  questionings  of  the  igno- 
rant and  the  trained  mind,  the  chaos  of 
judgment  existing  as  to  the  real  value  of 
things  or  of  anything,  is  a  condition  that 
makes  the  educational  world  a  fevered  pa- 
tient. Where  there  are  no  whirlpools  there 
is  stagnant  water.  Where  the  whirlpools 
foam  and  the  rapids  roar,  mile  upon  cease- 
less mile,  the  boat  goes  down  in  the  end. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  teacher  knew 
what  was  good  to  teach.  He  knew  it  was 
good,  and,  because  he  knew,  he  built  and 
tore  down  nations,  he  conquered  continents, 
he  made  men  and.  women  who  lived  confi- 
dent in  pain  and  happiness,  because  they 
had  more  faith  in  the  true  value  of  things. 

Science  has  opened  a  thousand  doors 
leading  down  a  thousand  avenues,  each  one 
resplendent  and  luring.  The  teacher  stands 
upon  the  rostrum,  his  eager  students  be- 
fore him ;  he  does  not  know  what  is  good 
to  teach. 

Thus  we  have  a  thousand  schools,  a  thou- 
sand teachers,  a  thousand  avenues,  a  thou- 
sand doubting  leaders  gazing  at  the  other 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  and  wonder- 
ing if  what  they  are  teaching  is  good. 

When  the  teacher  believes,  the  student 
believes,  and  the  world  follows.  Perhaps, 
out  of  this  present  state,  we  shall  as  a 
whole  decide  what  is  good  and  stop  putting 
up  to  the  ten-year-old  the  solving  of  life's 
whole   mystery. 


Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles, 
knows  that  vocational  education  is  good 
for  certain  boys  and  girls,  and,  because  it 
knows,  it  is  good.  The  blazing  of  the  rows 
of  forges  in  the  foundry,  the  maze  of  row 
upon  row  of  machines  in  the  machine  shop, 
the  busy  hum  of  saws  in  the  wooodwork- 
ing  department,  the  hard-working  students 
in  the  pattern  shop,  everywhere  an  eager 
mass,  all  working,  all  intent  upon  some- 
thing, and  much  interest,  give  an  impres- 
sion   of   something   worth    while. 

The  cause  lies,  perhaps,  in  the  picked 
group,  some  twenty-two  hundred  students 
crowded  together  eager  after  industrial 
training.  Further,  it  lies  in  equipment  and 
instructors.  W.  A.  Dunn,  the  principal,  is 
a  man  who  is  heart  and  soul  in  his  work. 
Furthermore,  he  believes  he  has  a  corps  of 
instructors  who  know  what  they  teach  and 
how  to  teach  and  who  are  satisfied  with 
the  opportunity  of  doing  such  work. 


A.  L.  Twining,  head  of  the  physics  de- 
partment, Polytechnic  High  School,  Los 
Angeles,  is  writing  a  book  on  electricity. 


Miss  Hettie  Withey  is  teaching  history 
in  the  Chaffey  Union  High  School,  Onta- . 
rio.  She  is  giving  an  excellent  course  in 
citizenship,  in  which  she  is  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
civic  problems  facing  the  citizen. 


Donald  P.  McAlpine,  principal  of  the 
Boys'  High  School,  Riverside,  is  in  charge 
of  a  growing  institution.  The  High  School, 
Night  School  and  Junior  College  have  all 
made  large  growth  over  last  year. 


A.  S.  Orcutt,  who  handles  biology  and 
zoology  in  the  Boys'  Pligh  School,  River- 
side, is  a  teacher  of  exceptional  enthusiasm. 


Chaffey  Union  High  School  is  proud  of 
its  courses  in  entomology.  For  the  presen- 
tation of  the  course  it  has  secured  Geo.  P. 
Weldon,  formerly  chief  deputy  commis- 
sioner of  horticulture  of   California. 


The  Junior  College  at  Riverside,  under 
Dean  A.  H.  Smith,  now  enrolls  over  125 
and  ranks  as  one  of  the  largest  in  the  State. 
An  exceptionally  good  group  of  students 
have  enrolled,  and  Mr.  Smith  expects  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good  work.. 


Arthur  G.  Paul,  head  of  the  Night  School, 
Boys'  High  School,  Riverside,  is  intending 
giving  a  course  in  citizenship  which  shall 
unobtrusively  teach  of  American  ideals  and 
duties  and  privileges. 


Charles  J.  Booth,  head  of  agriculture, 
Chaffey  Union  High  School,  has  over  a 
hundred  high  school  students,  some  twenty- 
five  junior  college  students  and  four  assist- 
ants in  carrying  on  the  work.  Project  farm- 
ing and  experimental  work  on  the  'three 
ranches  belonging  to  the  school,  give  the 
students  excellent  practical  work. 


W.  A.  Fiske,  librarian  and  science  teacher 
at  Chaffey  Union,  is  giving  a  college  course 
in  geology  in  the  Junior  College. 


A.  N.  Wheelock,  superintendent  of  River- 
side, believes  in  the  use  of  the  Problem 
Method  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  school 
students. 


B.  R.  Crandall,  superintendent  of  San 
Bernardino,  is  fitting  into  his  work  in  a 
most  capable  way.  Under  his  guidance  a 
number  of  large  school  buildings  are  to  be 
erected  soon. 


John  .  F.  West,  superintendent  of  Pasa- 
dena, during  his  short  time  in  office,  has 
gained  the  confidence  of  Pasadena.  The 
prospects  are  for  a  favorable  four  years. 


John  A.  Cranston,  superintendent  of 
Santa  Ana,  is  a  football  enthusiast  as  well 
as  a  live  schoolman. 


Miss  Tacie  May  Hanna  teaches  nothing 
but  dramatics  in  the  San  Bernardino  High 
School.  She  has  written  several  plays  her- 
self that  have  been  quite  widely  produced. 


A.  M.  Byrn,  in  manual  training  at  the 
San  Bernardino  High  School,  has  excellent 
shop  equipment  to  work  with. 


J.  L.  Van  der  Veer  is  teaching  mechan- 
ical drawing  and  woodworking  in  the  Ana- 
heim High  School. 


At  Upland  Mrs.  Edith  S.  Trailer  has 
charge  of  over  525  students.  The  school 
system  has  increased  a  100  over  last  year. 
According  to  Mrs.  Trailer  she  has  lost 
only  one  war-bride  teacher.  The  rest  are 
still  teaching  in  the  Upland  schools. 


J.  W.  Graves,  district  superintendent  of 
Ontario  schools,  has  over  800  students  this 
year.  Kindergartens  have  been  put  in  the 
three  largest  schools. 


F.  P.  Taylor,  principal  of  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Riverside,  has  a  larger  school  than 
ever  before. 


Miss  Olive  Clark  is  vice-principal  in  the 
Colton  High  School. 


G.  PI.  Jantzen,  superintendent  of  Colton 
schools,  has  a  special  school  for  the  Mexi- 
can children.  They  come  and  drop  out 
as  the  spirit  moves.  As  soon  as  grape- 
picking  is  over,  a  hundred  and  fifty  more 
students  will  drop  into  the  school. 


Fullerton  High  School,  under  Louis  E. 
Plummer,  is  to  undergo  quite  an  expansion 
this  year.  Plans  have  already  been  drawn 
up  for  a  number   of  new  buildings. 


WORLD  WAR  STORIES 

Two  thrilling  books  with  irresistible  patriotic  appeal,  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  upper  grammar 
grades.     These  are  the  books  that  make  for  Americanization. 

WINNING  A  CAUSE 


LEST    WE    FORGET  deals  with  the 

principles  at 
stake  in  the  conflict,  the  steps  which 
involved  first  one  nation  after  an- 
other, and  the  most  thrilling  and  de- 
cisive events  of  the  whole  four  years 
of  warfare. 

As  a  resume  of  the  World  War,  it 
is  unequalled  for  its  historical,  liter- 
ary and  informative  value. 

50,000  copies  sold  during  first  four 
months  after  publication 


deals  more 
intimately 
with  America's  part  in  the  World  War, 
from  the  Declaration  of  War,  April  6, 
1917,  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  From  every  branch  of  the 
service — the  army,  the  navy,  the  ma- 
rines, the  aviators,  the  authors  have 
g'athered  stories  of  pluck  and  heroism. 
It  includes  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful poetry  inspired  by  the  war. 

Illustrated  by  official  photographs 
taken  at  the  front 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 
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Americanize  the  Immigrant 

The  following  list  of  texts  for  evening  schools  covers  a  great  variety  of  needs  for  the  instruction  for  foreigners : 

Price   List 

Austin's  Lessons  in  English  for  Foreign  Women $   .44 

Chancellor's  Arithmetic  for  Evening  Schools 40 

Chancellor's   Studies   in  English   for  Evening   Schools. 40 

Chancellor's  History  and  Government  of  the  United  States  for  Evening  Schools 40 

Chancellor's  Reading  and  Language  Lessons  for  Evening  Schools  : 40 

Chancellor's  Standard  Short  Course  for  Evening  Schools 60 

Houghton's  First  Lessons  in  English  for  Foreigners  in  Evening  Schools... 48 

Houghton's  Second  Book  in  English  for  Foreigners  in  Evening  Schools 60 

Markowitz  &  Starr's  Everyday  Language  Lessons 48 

Markowitz  &  Starr's  Vocabulary  of  Common  Words   in  English,  Italian,  Russian,  and  Yiddish 20 

Sharpe's  First  Reader  for  Foreigners , 48 

Sharpe's  Plain  Facts  for  Future  Citizens .' 60 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


330  East  22nd  Street, 

CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


Chicago,  Illinois 

BOSTON  ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Represented   by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121    Second   St.,   San   Francisco  113  Stimson  Eldg.,  Los  Angeles 


C.  A.  Worsley,  head  of  science,  Ful- 
lerton  High  School,  is  giving'  the  course 
in  college  physics.  His  department  has  in- 
creased so  much  that  a  larger  building  is 
to  be  built'  for  him. 


H.  W.  Daniels,  Fullerton  High  School, 
is  on  his  thirtieth  year  of  work  as  a  high 
school  science  teacher. 


A.  A.  Tracy,  head  of  biology,  Fullerton 
High  School,  spent  this  summer  gathering 
wild  medicinal  plants  in  the  wilds  of  San 
Bernardino   mountains. 


L.  O.  Culp,  head  of  physical  training, 
Fullerton  High  School,  has  a  football  team 
that  is  out  for  a  second  consecutive  State 
championship. 


Captain  D.  Brunton,  principal  of  Orange, 
is  back  in  the  teaching  game,  after  a  two- 
years'  trip  to  Europe. 


Santa  Ana  High  School  and  Junior  Col- 
llege,  under  D.  K.  Hammond,  has  started 
out  upon  one  of  its  most  successful  years. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  students  and 
several  excellent  teachers  have  been  added 
to  the  faculty. 


E.  J.  Shives,  formerly  principal  of  Ocean- 
side  High  School,  is  head  of  the  history 
department,  Santa  Ana  High  School. 


Miss  M.  Birdenia  Henry,  head  of  the 
physical  training  department,  Santa  Ana 
High  School,  has  her  girls  organized  into 
military  companies  for  exercise  and  games 
and  gymnastic  drill. 


J.  Russell  Bruff,  teacher  of  biology  and  Prof.  M.  G.  Boynton  is  the  new  high 
botany,  Santa  Ana  High  School,  has  just  school  principal  at  Hemet.  Dr.  Waite  will 
come  to  California  from  Iowa.  act  as  district  superintendent. 


C.  N.  Carter,  head  of  agriculture,  Pasa- 
dena High  School,  is  doing  a  lot  in  agri- 
culture. He  has  over  a  hundred  students. 
The  school  rents  twelve  and  a  half  acres 
next  to  the  school  premises.  The  agricul- 
ture sublets  this  land  to  the  students  and 
charges  them  for  water,  use  of  implements, 
etc.  The  students  during  this  last  year 
have  sold  more  than  $2500  worth  of  pro- 
duce off  the  land.  Many  of  the'  boys  have 
come  to  see  that  agriculture  is  quite  prof- 
itable. The  department  raises  chickens, 
hog's,  has  several  cows,  a  hot-house — in 
fact,  a  regular  farm  right  in  the  heart  of 
Pasadena. 


Superintendent  W.  L.  Stephens  of  Long 
Beach  is  in  a  campaig'n  for  the  raising  of 
over  $400,000  for  new  school  buildings. 


Supervisors   Make   Ruling  for  Library 

Among  the  matters  taken  up  at  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  supervisors  recently  was 
the  matter  of  purchasing  textbooks  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  by  the  county  library. 

It  was  ruled  that  only  the  money  turned 
over  by  the  schools  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  textbooks.  Heretofore  that  ser- 
vice has  been  practically  unlimited,  but  the 
changes  made  in  the  textbooks  which  would 
necessitate  the  purchase  of  many  new  books 
made  this  action  necessary  by  the  super7 
visors.  There  are  now  20,000  supplemen- 
tary books  on  hand,  according  to  Mrs.  Julia 
G.  Babcock,  librarian,  which  enables  the 
library  to  give  good  service. — Bakersfield, 
California. 


The  El  Centro  Progress,  of  date  of  Sep- 
tember 17,  reports  seven  rural  schools  with- 
out teachers  in  Imperial   County. 


Theo.  C.  Kistner,  San  Diego  architect, 
threatens  to  sue  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Anaheim.  The  board  dismissed  Mr. 
Kistner,  it  is  claimed,  on  account  of  his 
refusal  to  approve  a  certain  heating  and 
ventilating  system. 


There  are  five  schools  in  Nevada  County 
without  teachers,  according  to  the  report 
of  Superintendent  Richards. 


Miss  Vaugh  of  Lakeport  has -resigned, 
and  on  September  20  her  place  was  still 
unfilled. 


The  trustees  of  the  Rosedale  School  Dis- 
trict, Fresno  County,  will  receive  sealed 
bids  up  to  October  1  at  the  office  of  Glass 
&  Butler,  architects,  Cory  Building,  Fresno, 
for  the  construction  of  a  two-room  school 
building.  Plans  may  be  obtained  from  ar- 
chitects. All  bids  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certified  check  for  ten  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  bid,  payable  to  George  Myers, 
clerk  of  Rosedale  School  District. — Fresno 
Republican,  September  28. 
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Bids  Wanted 


.by, 


Public  Schools 

News  Notes  of  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 

(Free  publication  will  be  promptly  made  in  this  col- 
umn of  all  bids  furnished  by  country  school  super- 
intendents and  others  interested;  and  special  at- 
tention of  all  advertisers  will  be  directed  to  the 
items.  Letters  regarding  this  column  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Chauncey  M'Govern,  Associate  Manag- 
ing Editor,  Hearst-Examiner  Bldg.,  San  Fran- 
cisco;   telephone:     Kearny   4021. 
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Los  Banos,  Cal.,  has  voted  $20,000  for  a 
new  gymnasium  for  the  high  school. 


Governor  Stephens  has  appointed  Ed- 
ward Glass  of  Fresno  and  San  Francisco 
on  the  State  Board  of  Architecture.  This 
is  a  fine  appointment,  as  Mr.  Glass  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  by 
all  his  work  in  California  shown  that  he  is 
a  young  man  of  extraordinary  ability  and 
has  a  large  vision  of  not  only  the  school 
plant  but  other  architecture  as  well. 


Lovelock,   Cal.,  has   voted  $50,000  for   a 
new  school  building. 


Architect  W.  C.  Hayes,  First  National 
Bank  Building,  San  Francisco,  is  preparing 
drawings  for  a  high  school  at  Berkeley, 
which  is  to  cost  $750,000. 


Architects  Woollett  &  Lamb,  Physicians 
Building,  San  Francisco,  are  preparing  pre- 
liminary plans  for  a  high  school  building 
for  Chico,  to  cost  $450,000. 


Orange,  Cal.,  has  voted  down  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  $50,000  high  school. 


An  election  will  be  held  this  month  at 
Bishop,  Cal.,  on  $150,000  bond  issue  for 
high  school  building's. 


Fowler,  Cal.,  voted  last  month  in  favor 
of  $150,000  for  a  new  high  school  building. 
The  vote  was  eight  to  one. 


A  grammar  school  with  domestic  science 
and  auditorium,  to  seat  800  people,  to  cost 
$75,000,  to  be  erected  at  the  town  of  Bur- 
bank.     Allison  &  Allison,  architects. 


Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Board  of  Education  is 
preparing  a  $500,000  bond  issue. 


Visalia,  Cal.,  wants  bids  for  a  high  school 
gymnasium.  Architect  Jos.  J.  Rankin  is 
the  designer. 


District  Attorney  C.  C.  McDonald  of 
Winters,  Cal.,  is  preparing  papers  for  a 
$50,000  bond  issue. 


The  Board  of  Education  at  Marysville  is 
preparing  a  bond  issue  for  a  new  high 
school  buildinar. 


Plans  are  being  prepared  for  a  $75,000 
school  building  and  bond  issue  therefor  at 
Pasadena. 


Oakland  School  District  holds  an  election 
in  October  for  a  $2,500,000  bond  issue. 


A  special  election  to  vote  $150,000  school 
bonds  for  a  modern  high  school  building 
in  Fowler,  Cal.,  will  be  held  in  the  Fowler 
Union  High  School  this  month. 


A  high  school  bond  election  will  be  held 
in  the  Madera  Union  High  School  District 
in  October.     $100,000  is  wanted. 


At  Menlo  Park,  Cal.,  plans  are  being  dis- 
cussed for  a  separate  institution  for  the  col- 
legiate department  at  St.  Patrick's  Catholic 
Seminary. 


The  Modesto  High  School  and  Grammar 
School  bonds  carried  this  month  by  big  ma- 
jorities. $350,000  were  voted,  of  which  the 
high  school  portion  is  $165,000  for  enlarg- 
ing present  buildings  and  putting  in  new 
gymnasium    equipment. 


Santa  Ana,  Cal.,  has  voted  $50,000  for  a 
new  auditorium  at  the  Santa  Ana  High 
School. 


El  Segundo,  Cal.,  is  arranging  to  spend 
$125,000  for  a  school  building  and  audi- 
torium. 


Plans  for  a  group  of  high  school  build- 
ings at  Bishop,  Inyo  County,  to  cost  $150,- 
000,  have  been  awarded  to  Architect  W.  H. 
Weeks,  75  Post  street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity has  raised  some  of  the  profess  $4500 
to  $7500  and  others  from  $2500  to  $3000. 
Why  in  the  name  of  social  culture  the  dif- 
ference? Has  H.  C.  L.  increased  for  the 
$4500  man  more  than  for  the  $2500  man? 
Something  wrong  here,  Mr.  Hoover.  What 
is  it? 


BOND  ISSUES 

The  city  of  Chico,  Chas  A.  Camper  su- 
perintendent, has  just  voted  nearly  a  half 
million  for  new  high  school  building  and 
grounds  and  some  other  school  improve- 
ments, by  a  vote  of  7  to  1.  The  site  of 
'over  thirty  acres  near  the  old  Bidwell  home- 
stead has  been  selected.  The  magnificent 
oaks,  the  roving  stream  of  pure  mountain 
water,  the  open  space,  make  this  an  ideal 
spot  for  a  high  school. 

Superintendent  Camper  and  his  able  as- 
sistants have  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
the  people  in  building  in  Chico  a  school 
system  that  stands  for  progress  and  effi- 
ciency. 


The   city  of   Sacramento,   C.   C.    Hughes 
superintendent,  has  just  voted  nearly  four 


million  dollars  for  new  school  buildings  and 
sites.  The  vote  was  almost  unanimous.  Su- 
perintendent Hughes  is  to  be  congratulated 
in  having  back  of  him  the  substantial  citi- 
zens of  Sacramento  in  carrying  out  his  large 
visioned  plans  for  the  educational  future 
of  the  city. 


On  Tuesday,  October  21,  the  city  of  Oak- 
land voted  almost  five  million  dollars  for 
an  enlarged  school  plant.  Superintendent' 
Fred  Hunter  had  a  tremendous  task  to  cre- 
ate public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  bonds. 
It  was  done  through  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cational publicity,  and  won.  This  bond 
issue  of  five  million  dollars  will  mean  a 
thousand  times  as  much  to  humanity  as 
a  battleship.  Superintendent  Hunter  has 
won  a  big  victory.  San  Francisco,  Oakland, 
Berkeley,  Sacramento  and  Chico  went  over 
the  top  in  the  increase  of  the  school  plant. 
It  will  mean  that  California  will  lead  the 
world  in  its  new  school  plant. 


Superintendent  Harris  of  Modoc  county 
held  her  institute  on  October  13,  14  and 
15.  Superintendent  Geo.  Schultzberg  was 
the  principal   instructor. 
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The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
has  made  an  innovation  following  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  should  be  more  co-opera- 
tion between  teachers  and  officials,  and  the 
initiation  of  measures  should  come  from  the 
schools  and  not  always  from  the  Boards  of 
Education.  With  this  fundamental  law  of 
a  republican  form  of  government  in  view 
the  Board  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this 
Board  of  Education  and  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  welcome  with  sincere  pleas- 
ure the  opportunity  to  accord  to  the  teach- 
ing body  of  the  San  Francisco  school  de- 
partment representation  at  the  regular 
meetings  of  the  board  and  express  their 
readiness  to  extend  to  the  representatives 
of  the  Tachers'  'Association  in  the  person 
of  its  president,  Mr.  Aaron  Altmann,  every 
courtesy  and  every  opportunity  to  be  of 
assistance  by  such  suggestions  and  advice 
as  his  own  tried  judgment,  together  with 
that  of  his  colleagues,  may  move  him  to 
submit." 


neither    those    opposed    or    for    unionizing 
the  teachers  any  harm. 


The  Mariposa  county  institute  will  be 
held  Thanksgiving  week;  the  Kern  county, 
the  San  Joaquin  county  and  the  Santa 
Clara  county  all  on  the  same  week.  The 
Merced  county  institute  will  be  held  Octo- 
ber 27,  28,  29.  The  C.  T.  A.  Southern 
California  Section  will  be  held  in  Los  An- 
geles about  Christmas.  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore 
has  invited  Dr.  Snedden  and  many  other 
notable  speakers. 


Mark  Keppel,  Superintendent  of  Los  An- 
geles county,  was  kept  exceedingly  busy 
the  week  of  October  13  to  18.  He  spoke 
at  Half  Moon  Bay,  at  Santa  Rosa  and  at 
the  C.  T.  A.  in  Oakland.  He  was  at  his 
best  and  made  a  splendid  impression  by 
his  clear-cut  ideals  on  American  citizen- 
ship, not  for  the  other  fellow,  but  for  each 
one  of  his  hearers.  He  talks  not  on  what 
we  should  do  at  Washington,  or  Paris,  or 
Berlin,  but  upon  what  each  of  us  should 
do  in  our  own  environment. 


The  California  Schoolmasters'  Club  held 
an  interesting  session  in  the  Hotel  Whit- 
comb),  San  Francisco,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, October  15.  Superintendent  H.  B. 
Wilson  presided.  The  principal  speakers, 
were  Dr.  Harold  Foght  and  Superintendent 
Wm.  McAndrews.  The  community  singing 
led  by  Jimmie  Preston  was  fine.  There 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  twenty-five 
new  members  were  elected.  Dr.  Hatch 
and  Con  Davis  acted  as  secretaries.  The 
sanitation  of  the  room  was  not  100  per  cent 
efficient,  but  fortunately  the  cigars  gave  off 
such  corrective  smoke  that  the  germs  were 
undoubtedly  all  assexualized  so  no  real 
harm  was   done. 


Chas.  B.  Stillman  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers  was  a  visitor  to  Cali- 
fornia during  the  week  of  October  13.  The 
local  branch  of  unionized  teachers  entertain- 
ed him  and  he  spoke  at  several  meetings  on 
the  benefits  of  the  unionizing  of  teachers. 
There  was  a  dinner  at  the  Plaza  hotel,  a 
meeting  on  Saturday  morning",  the  15th,  in 
Oakland,  and  the. question  of  unionization 
was  given  every  opportunity  to  be  heard. 
A   full    discussion   of   the    subject    will    do 


The  San  Jose  Evening  High  School  has 
three  new  automobile  courses. 


Who  would  believe  it? 

"Wanted  by  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Mark  Keppel :  Half  a  dozen  or  so 
good  teachers  to  see  him  immediately  about 
positions  as  elementary  school  teachers  in 
various  parts  of  the  county.  If  a  number 
of  teachers  with  good  records  will  register 
at  his  office  at  once,  the  policy  of  'first 
come,  first  served'  will  be  followed." — L.  A. 
Examiner,   September  27. 


The  El  Centro  schools,  under  direction 
of  Superintendent  Bowcher,  are  making 
great  progress,  both  in  numbers  and  effi- 
ciency. The  new  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation, Prof.  Estes,  is  6  feet  3  inches  and 
weighs  200  pounds. 
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DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES  CON- 
CERNING THRIFT  EDUCATION 


Adopted  at  a  Conference  of  State  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  West 


We  are  living-  in  a  period  of  exceptional 
extravagance  and  high  prices.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  nation  has  there  been 
such  waste  of  time,  labor,  money  and  mate- 
rials. During  the  war,  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica were  told  that  thrift  would  win  the  war, 
that  we  should  save  food,  clothing  and 
money.  The  people  responded  to  the  drives 
that  were  made  and  saved,  sometimes  until 
it  hurt.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
practice  of  thrift  has  not  carried  over.  On 
the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  reaction  that 
lias  now  reached  the  point  of  danger.  We 
therefore  feel  that  a  concerted  effort  should 
be  made  to  check  extravagance  and  pro- 
mote thrift  as  a  life  habit. 

Thrift  is  the  saving-  of  four  things — time, 
talent,  health  and  money.  It  needs  no  ar- 
gument to  show  that  these  things  are  es- 
sential in  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  world 
will  not  be  safe  and  stable  until  there  is 
greater  conservation  of  these  things.  Our 
nation  is  facing  a  winter  of  unpreparedness. 
Unless  the  prices  of  shoes,  hats,  clothing, 
milk,  butter,  eggs,  potatoes,  flour,  fuel  and 
other  necessaries  are  reduced,  the  children 
of  the  nation  will  suffer.  At  such  a  time 
it  is  alarming  that  people  of  small  means 
should  make  extravagant  and  unnecessary 
purchases,  and  even  anticipate  their  income 
by  making  such  purchases   on  time.     Chil- 


dren growing  up  under  such  conditions  are 
certain  to  develop  false  ideals  and  form  ex- 
travagant habits. 

In  the  interest  of  the  future  citizenry  of 
America,  we,  the  state  superintendents  oi 
public  instruction  in  the  Twelfth  Federal 
Reserve  District,  appeal  to  our  people  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  discourage  and 
check  extravagance,  and  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, to  aid  the  schools  in  the  teaching 
of  thrift.  We  urge  upon  school  officials 
and  teachers  the  necessity  for  the  teaching 
of  thrift,  as  a  patriotic  duty  and  as  a  means 
of  meeting  this  great  social  and  economic 
crisis.  As  a  practical  plan  of  procedure,  we 
advocate  the  following  steps: 

First :  The  teaching  of  the  principles  of 
thrift  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  pro- 
gramme. 

Second :  The  setting  up  of  suitable  ad- 
ministrative school  machinery  to  enable  and 
encourage  children  to  invest  in  thrift  and 
war  savings  stamps. 

Third :  The  checking  of  extravagance  in 
dress  among  school  boys  and  girls  mani- 
fested in  many  ways,  but  especially  in  the 
purchase  of  silk  hosiery,  silk  shirts,  neck- 
ties and  expensive  footwear.  To  this  end 
we  recommend  that  school  boards  and 
teachers  insist  upon  reasonable  economy 
and  modesty  in  dress  and  we  appeal  to 
parents  and  pupils  to  co-operate  in  the  ef- 
fort to  check  such  extravagance. 

Fourth:  That  thrift  education  be  regard- 
ed as  a  continuous  process,  involving  habit 
formation  that  must  be  directed  and  con- 
trolled outside  of  school  as  well  as  during 
school  attendance. 


Adopted  at  San  Francisco,  Oct.  1,  1919. 

Signed:  Josephine.  Corliss  Preston,  Su-  . 
perintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Wash- 
ington; G.  W.  Child,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Utah;  W.  J.  Hunting, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Ne- 
vada; Ethel  E.  Redfield,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Idaho ;  Will  C.  Wood, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Supplementary  Resolutions 

Resolved,  That  no  Federal  Government 
communications  on  war  savings  work  be 
sent  out  directly  to  the  schools  of  a  state, 
but  that  all  such  communications  from  the 
Federal  Government  shall  be  approved  by 
the  director  of  the  war  loan  organizations 
of  the  Twelfth  Federal  Reserve  District  be- 
fore being  sent  to  the  respective  state  su- 
perintendents of  public  instruction. 

Resolved,  That  because  of  common  prob- 
lems the  state  superintendents  of  public  in- 
struction of  the  Western  States  meet  at 
least  once  a  year  at  such  time  and  place  as 
may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  from  time 
to  time. 

Resolved,  That  teachers  in  elementary 
and  high  schools,  having  equal  training  and 
equal  experience,  shall  receive  equal  salaries. 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  a  larger  unit  of 
local  school  adnr'm'stration  based  upon  nat- 
ural, social  and  economic  grouping. 


Mrs.  Grace  Ashley  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Board  of  Education  has  gone  to  New  York. 
It  is  reported  that  she  will  give  the  "once 
over"  to  a  number  of  possible  candidates 
for  the  city  superintendency. 


You  CAN  Teach  Agriculture 

We  Will  Help  You 

Lecture  Charts,  Lantern  Slides,  Moving  Picture  Films,  Stencils,  Working  Drawings  and  Colored  Pictures 
visualize  school  work — make  the  study  of  agriculture  simple,  practical,  interesting. 

You  Can  Have  These  Things — Read  the  List 


1.  "How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in  Rural 
Schools"  (Rotation  Plan) — 24-page  booklet. 

2.  "Twenty  Lessons  in  Making  Things" — Illustrated  booklet. 

3.  Stencils  and  Working  Drawings  showing  how  to  make  a 
Tool  Box — Nail  Box — Book  Rack — Bench — Saw  Horse; 
how  to  tie  rope  knots,  make  halters  and  rope  splices. 

4.  Working  Drawings  showing  how  to  make  Feed  Box  for 
Chicks — Bird  Houses — Feeding  Station  for  Birds — Door 
Prop — Chicken  Hook — Stable  Scraper — Plant  Protector — 
Hog  Trough — Wall  Nests  for  Poultry— Milking  Stool. 


5. 
6. 


7. 


8. 


Pictures  (in  colors)  of  Birds,  Live  Stock,  etc. 
Lecture  Books  and  Stencils  of  our  Lecture  Charts  on  Al- 
falfa —  Home  Canning  —  Corn  —  Dairying  —  Live  Stock — 
Home — Fly — Oats — Poultry — Weeds.      Make    your    own 
charts  from  these  stencils. 

One  Hundred  Bulletins,  Booklets,  Leaflets,  Mottoes,  and 
helps  for  Agricultural  study  and  teaching. 
Lecture  Charts,  Lantern  Slides,  Moving  Picture  Films  on 
fourteen  different  subjects — Alfalfa,   Corn,   Poultry,   Soil, 
Home  Canning,  Home  Economics  and  Sanitation. 


These  are  all  at  your  service — are  furnished  free  except  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  and  handling. 

SEND    FOR  TEACHER'S    SAMPLE   OUTFIT— NOW 

FREE  for  six  cents  in   stamps  to  cover  postage  and  packing 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  DEPARTMENT 

P.  G.  Holden,  Director 
Harvester  Building        -  Chicago,  Illinois 
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William  F.  Rignalda,  who  has  had  quite 
a  career  as  educator,  is  now  the  principal 
of  the  Yerba  Buena  School,  Ventura. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  refused  to  re-employ  A.  G. 
Matteson.  The  case  was  a  notable  One, 
as  the  labor  unions  demanded  that  he  be  re- 
installed. When  the  decision  was  made, 
Mr.  Matteson  is  reported  to  have  said:  "I 
am  disappointed,  but  the  fight  is  just  begun, 
as  I  am  backed  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor." 


C.  E.  York  has  charge  of  vocational  ag- 
riculture in  the  Campbell  High  School,  un- 
der the  Smith-Hughes  act. 


Frank  L.  Huff  has  resigned  his  position 
as  principal  of  the  Washington  School.  The 
Board  of  Education  has  elected  to  the  po- 
sition Miss  Nell  O'Brien.  Miss  Bessie  Mc- 
Cabe  will  be  supervisor  of  the  primary 
grades  of  the  San  Jose  schools  in  addition 
to  her  present  position  as  primary  super- 
visor of  the  Normal  Training  School.  The 
San  Jose  school  department  is  also  arrang- 
ing to  secure  the  services  of  a  supervisor  of 
kindergartens. — From  San  Jose  Mercury, 
September  15. 


Women  to   Learn   Home    Hygiene 

New  York,  Oct.  17. — Every  woman  in 
America  will  be  offered  instructions  in 
home  sanitation,  hygiene,  care  of  the  sick 
and  dietetics,  under  plans  being  formed  by 
the  American  Red  Cross,  Miss  Clara  D. 
Noyes,  who  succeeded  Jane  A.  Delano  as 
director  of  the  department  of  nursing,  an- 
nounced today.  Miss  Delano  also  wrote 
"Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick,"  a 
textbook  that  is  rendering  great  service  in 
this  work. 

These  courses  are  being  introduced  in 
the  public  schools  and  colleges,  she  said, 
and  classes  are  being  organized  among 
women  in  various  industries  to  enable  them 
to  combat  scientifically  child  mortality,  mal- 
nutrition and  insanitary  living  conditions. 
Thousands  or  nurses  who  served  in  the  war 
are  enlisted  for  this  work. 

While  statistics  show  that  48,000  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were  killed  in  battle  during 
the  war,  she  said  that  300,000  children  had 
died  in  America  in  that  time,  and  that  most 
of  them  could,  have  been  saved  through 
proper  nursing.  Miss  Noyes  said  that  16,- 
000  women  die  every  year  in  giving  birth 
to  children  and  that  most  of  them  die  from 
preventable  causes.,  The  influenza  epidemic, 
she  added,  has  a  world  casualty-  list  of 
6,000,000. 

TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

THE     GRACE     HOSPITAL      -      -      DETROIT 

Three  -  year  course.  Eight  -  hour  day.  Registered  by  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Theoretical  and  practical  class  work 
thruout.  Modern  nurses'  home;  includes  summer 'vacation 
home  for  nurses.  Minimum  entrance  requirement,  two 
years'    High    School    work    or    its    equivalent. 

For  free  catalog,  address  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Box 
35,  The  Grace  Hospital,  John  R.  Street  and  Willis  Ave- 
nue,   Detroit,    Michigan. 


Ffermodello 

THE  PERP1AHEMT MODELING  CLAY 

This  new  Modeling  Clay  works  like  Magic.  Stays 
softin  the  can,  but  when  exposed  to  air  after  modeling 
it  sets"  and  becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  Requires  no 
casting  and  no  firing.  Takes  water  color  or  "Enamelac" 
decorating.  Equally  valuable  in  Kindergarten,  Grammar 
Grades,  High  School  and  Art  Classes.  Widely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  in  Reconstruction  Hospitals.  Sample 
pound  postpaid  70c. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Chicago       THE  PRANG  COMPANY     New  York 


TREAT  YOURSELF  TO— 

'The  Most  Picturesque  Railway 
Trip  in  the  World" 

One    of    California's    "Seven    Wonders" 

From  San  Francisco  to  Montara   and   Half-Moon   Bay 
WONDERFUL   Engineering 
WONDERFUL  Breakers 
WONDERFUL  Rock-Formations 
WONDERFUL  Mountain  and  Ocean  Views 
WONDERFUL  Fishing  and  Shooting 
WONDERFUL   Fields   and  Other  Views 


GET  A 
NEW 
TIME- 
TABLE 


"See  the  Sands  and 
Rocks    at   Montara 


and  Moss  Beach!' 


OCEAN  SHORE  RR 


Depot:     Mission  St.  at  12th 


Phone:     Market  46 


THATMAN  PITTS 

2  Stores 
771  Market  St    1556  Fillmore  St. 

STATIONERY 

Office  Supplies,  Fountain  Pens 

KODAKS 

Photo  Supplies  and  Alburns 

CUTLERY 

Manicure  Sets  and  Sundries 

Printing  and  Engraving 


IRVIN   S.   PRESTON 


Telephone   Douglas   1459 


J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Official   Watch   Inspectors   for   The    United   Railroads 

DEALERS    IN 

WATCHES,    DIAMONDS    AND    JEWELRY 

Silverware,    Etc. 

HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  PAID  FOR  DIAMONDS 

Watches    Skillfully    Repaired    and    Warranted 
210    PHELAN    BLDG.  -  SAN    FRANCISCO 


"MBHOTEL 
jWitl 

M*^  GARAGE 
^  CONNECTED 

'CafeAJextDoor1 

\The House  of  Comfois^^^£ 


6fhfiFI6UER0AJU| 
fll'/Wy  B.CLARK,  rrop.L 

'A\  I  Depot-  Car;  Parr  The  Door 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND  SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,  Dyeing,  Shampooing,  Electric  and 

Vibratory   Massage  for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


BEST  IN    1835 


AMERICAN 

The  Old  faithful  Crayons 


INVEISHENT  TO  ALL 
TINTS 


Hiliu 


Garage  ir\  connection 
Hotel  out  of  congested 
district -Can  leave  car 
in  front  all  day. 
Take  TaxTac  Station 

at  our  expense. 
6th  and  FiqueroaSt. 

LEE  HOLLADAY-PKE5     OEO.A.COLLINS-SEO/. 

LOS  AN' 


■THE-AMERICAN-  CRAYON-  CO 


S  AN  DU  S  K.Y  -  OHIO 
W  A  LT  H  A  M  ■  -  MASS- 
MADE    ■    IN       USA- 


TBAQftlAIlK. 


BEST  IN    1918 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

University,   Normal   and   High   School   references    on   request. 

School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll.     No  fee. 
Established  1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles          Berkeley,  2117  Center  St.       717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones:  Broadway  1619;  Home-A-1840     Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 
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Unlike  Any  Other  Phonograph  is 


Different  in  construction,  in  beauty  of  fin- 
ish, and  in  the  wonderful  purity  of  its  tone, 
is  the  Brunswick. 

Different,  too,  because  it  is  universal  in 
its  scope,  playing  at  their  very  best  every 
record  in  the  Phonograph  world.  It  opens 
every  gate,  makes  every  artist  a  member  of 
your  household  and  your  intimate  friend. 

For  teachers,  through  our  mail  order  de- 
partment, we  are  offering  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  Brunswick  ownership.  You  do 
Just  send  this  ad,  duly  signed,  and  receive  in  re- 


not  have  to  save  up. 

turn  catalogs  and  full  particulars  without  obligation 


Name. 


Address. 


pqi^ile^B  Allen  @ 


-MASON  AND  HAMLIN  PIANOS- 


Other  Stores: 


135-153  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Oakland,  San  Jose,  Sacramento,   Los   Angeles,   San   Diego,   Portland,    Ore. 


Who  Ever  Heard  of 
Giving  Stock  with  Goods 


Ever  hear   of   EROMO    SELTZER  ? 

Who  is  there  that  hasn't,  for  it  is  sold  in  every  drug 
store   in   the   land. 

How    was    it    originally    marketed? 

Mr.  (Bromo  Seltzer)  Emerson,  now  a  multi-millionaire, 
gave  away  shares  with  every  case  sold,  to  get  it  on  the 
market;  gave  it  to  druggists  and  others,  to  gtt  them  to 
handle    it. 

Mr.  Emerson  afterwards  bought  up  all  the  outstanding 
shares  that  the  stockholders  would  sell  him,  bought  them 
at  an  exhorbitant  price  in  many  instances.  This  interest- 
ing story  is  more  completely  set  forth  in  our  Folder  101, 
which   will   be   sent   you   with   Folder,  D. 

Our  system  of  operation  is  the  same  basic  principle  as 
the  United  Cigar  Stores,  the  United  Candy  Stores,  the  5, 
10  and  15  Cent  Stores ;  also  the  same  basic  principle  as 
the  Rexall  and  A.  D.  S.  Stores,  only  that  in  their  case  the 
retailer  has  to  make  a  considerable  purchase  of  stock  in 
the  parent  company,  and  in  our  case,  we  not  only  assume 
that  the  association  and  connection  of  the  consumer  is  of 
greatest  importance,  but  we  give  the  consumer  an  interest 
in    the   business. 

More  than  any  one  thing  the  faculty  of  observation  ac- 
counts  for  the   success   of   one   class   of  men. 

Any  one  could  have  thought  of  giving  away  shares  as 
did  Mr.  Emerson,  yet  he  alone  saw  the  opportunity  which 
had  offered  itself  to  scores  of  others  for  many  years ;  Mr. 
Emerson    was   observant. 


The  same  may  be  truthfully  said  with  equal  force  in  the 
present   case. 

This  is  an  age  and  day  of  progress,  of  expansion,  of  re- 
organization of  methods  and  system  of  doing  business.  This 
is  the  day  of  cutting  out  every  possible  middle-man,  -every 
possible   expense  between   the   producer   and    consumer. 

Today  is  the  day  we're  giving  presents  away — Today  is 
the  day  to  send  for  your  copy  of   Folder  D,  please. 

Time   is   our   greatest    asset. 

To  make  it  worth  while,  if  you  will  write  me  today,  I 
will  give  you  a  package  of  the  popular  Bathe  Rite  Bath 
Powder,  exquisitely  perfumed,  or  a  package  of  Klean-aid, 
The  Perfect  Washing  and  Cleansing  Powder,  or  Dee-o-Da, 
The  Non-Poisonous  Disinfectant  which  "smells  good  enough 
to   eat,"   so   those  who   use   it   say. 

To  every  woman  who  writes,  I  will  also  send  a  copy  of 
Wilde's  "No-Egg"   Recipes  for  Cooking   and  Baking. 

I    have    selected    these   particular    articles    because    I    want 
to   hear  from   women,   as  well   as   from   men,    who   are   likely 
to  be  interested  purely  from  an   investment  point  of  view. 
Wilde  A.   Lane, 
S22   West  6th  St., 
Los   Angeles,    California. 

Wilde   Products   Company, 

Toilet,  Pure  Food,  Household  Specialties — De  Luxe  Prep- 
arations   Mainly. 

Mail  orders  accepted  from  points  where  we  are  without 
representation  by   one  or   more   local   merchants. 


y...  -.-..-....„ 

—  ------"  ■  --■-"■  -f 

A     Genuine 

TEACHERS  are  sure  of  them     I 

FRENCH 

— at    right    prices,    too! — 
when    visiting    the                         I 

DINNER 

Or   a   Dainty    Dinner -Party 
Or     Good     Special     Cooking 

St.    Germain    Restaurant    I 
Ellis  St., 60,  San  Francisco    I 

Established  1889 


Phone  Mission  2796 


Golden   West  Clothing   Renovatory 

LADIES'    AND    CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND   DYED 

A    Weekly    Service    for    the    Pressing    of    Gentlemen's 

Suits,  $1.50  a  Month — Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

.Special  Attention  to  Out-of-Town  Orders 
807   VALENCIA   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

BERKELEY   OFFICE: 
4,    5    and   6   Wright    Building,    2161    Shattuck    Av   nue 

LOS   ANGELES   OFFICE: 
516    Security   Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE  AND   EFFICIENT 

Endorsed    by    University    Professors,    Superintendents 

Principals   and   Teachers 
Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OTHER  OFFICES: 

Boston,    New   York,    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 

Memphis,    Chicago,    Denver,    Portland 

Send  to  any  office  for  circulars  and  registration  forms 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker  | 

SURGEON     DENTIST  \ 

!                                    Rooms  308,   309,  310,  Third   Floor  I 

J                                                               Phelan    Building  v 

|      Telephone   Kearny   1630                     San   Francisco,    Cal.      ), 
I.  ....... ,  » 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Moise-Klinkncr  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,   Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN  AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY   ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,    CAL. 
Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Other    Hours    bv    Appointment 


JOHN    McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,    Agreements    and    Other 
Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(NEAR  SUTTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Residence,    Hotel   Regent,    562    Sutter 


Douglas    2260 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


Now  Is  the  Time 
To  Order 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 
SUPPLIES 

Our  Stock  is  Complete 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
GUARANTEED  GOODS 

Rush  Orders  Our  Specialty 
C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  985  Market  St. 

Reno,  Nev,,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  524  W  .-Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  School  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 


The 


S.AN    FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC    I.  IBRART 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  H.  B. 
Wilson,    President,    Berkeley,    Cal. ;    W.    L.    Glascock,    Sec- 

Ncrthern  California  Teacher?'  Association,  Ella  McCleary, 
Prtsi-'ent,   Sacramento,   Cal.;    Mrs.   Minnie  O'Neil,   Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Jerome  O.  Cross, 
Fresno,    Cal.,    1'resident. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr,  E.  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre 
tary,    Los    Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  II.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs.  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  Nortb- 
rup,    Secretary,    San    Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; R.  B.  Leland,  San  Jose,  President;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa    Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Scballenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Albert  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Hoard  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnum,  Stanley  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Ray,  George  W.  Stone,  Mr.  Hinsdale,  Sacramento;  Julia 
Phillips,    Porterville. 

TheWesternJournal  of  Education 

IIAHK   WAUNEK,   Managing  Editor. 

OFFICIAL    DEPARTMENT  — Official    News    and    Articles 

furnished    by    Will    C.    Wood    and    other    members    of    the 

State   Department   of   Education. 
ALICE   ROSE   POWER,   School  Director,   City   and  County 
of  San   Francisco,   San   Francisco,   Associate  Editor. 

Founded  in  1895,  it  commands  the  support  of  every 
teacher  who  is  interested  in  the  newest  lines  of  educational 
thought,  and  of  every  trustee  who  desires  to  keep  in  touch 
with  movements  for  the  betterment  of  the  schools.  It  is 
not  run  in  the  interest  of  any  special  organization,  of  any 
interest  or  type  of  educational  doctrine.  Its  field,  in- 
cludes an  optimistic  support  of  the  best  class  of  educational 
u|ilift,    both    of   men    and    measures. 

Manuscripts,  Contributions  of  an  educational  character, 
including  Methods,  Devices,  School  News,  Matters  of 
Special   Interest   to  School  Trustees,   etc.,  desired. 

Published     Monthly 

Subscription,   $1.50  per  Year  Single   Copies,    15    Cents 

Address    all    Communications    to 

THE   WESTERN    JOURNAL    OF    EDUCATION 

1111-1112   Hearst   Building,   San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Entered  at  San  Francisco  Post  Office  as  second  class  matter. 

THE    ART    OF    PANTOMIME    IN    THE 
SCHOOLS 

There  is  a  way  of  reaching  the  inner  con- 
sciousness of  the  young  in  the  schools  by  a  very- 
simple  method — that  of  pantomime.  The  teacher 
tells  the  story,  the  boy  or  the  girl  follows  the 
teacher  implicitly,  and  acts  it  out  in  motions  and 
in  emotions.  Scenery  is  not  absolutely  of  im- 
portance, but  costuming  is.  The  child  takes  on 
the  character  he  masquerades,  with  the  garments 
he  has  assumed.  Little  preparation  is  needed, 
no  words  are  to  be  committed  to  memory — it  all 
hangs  on  the  teacher.  They  act  out  what  she 
is  relating. 

I  have  had  much  experience  with  this  kind  of 
art  for  the  young,  and  it  works  beautifully  to- 
ward the  end  of  reaching  the  heart  of  the  child. 
And  toward  the  end  of  teaching  Obedience  in 
a  pleasant  way. 

In  this  number  of  the  Western  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation is  given  a  sample  of  a  word-story-to-be- 
told,  and  to  be  acted  out.  The  chief  character 
is  that  of  the  Princess  California.  She  should 
have  a  wealth  of  dark  hair  and  be  very  serious. 
A  piece  of  yellow  cloth  doubled,  with  an  open- 
ing at  the  place  of  folding,  through  which  to 
admit  the  head  of  the  little  girl  taking  the  part. 
will  supply  the  Princess'  chief  garment,  which 
may  be  worn  over  any  ordinary  white  frock.  A 
paper  crown  will  serve.  Two  tiny  maids  ol 
honor  (or  four,  as  may  be  desired),  with  folded 
pieces  to  put  over  their  heads,  over  any  ordi- 
nary school-dress,  will  give  an  air  of  festivity 
to  them;  while  on  their  heads  are  bands  with 
paper  roses  sewed  on,  to  tie  under  their  hair. 
One  carries  a  bag  of  many  kinds  of  lace  and  silk 
and  flashy  fancy-fixings  from  the  old  bandboxes 

The    king    and    the    queen    both    wear    paper 


crowns.  Draperies  are  wound  about  them.  The 
princes  who  seek  the  hand  of  the  Princess  are, 
first,  the  Indian  wrapped  in  a  straight  piece  of 
goods  to  represent  a  blanket,  a  fillet  about  his 
brow,  bow  and  arrows  in  his  hand,  and  a  quivel 
on  his  back.  Next  follows  the  Spanish-Mexican 
with  broad  hat,  serape,  guitar  in  his  hands.  Af- 
ter him,  the  Oriental,  in  loose  blouse,  queue  and 
skull  cap.  Last  of  all  the  white  prince,  in  army- 
cape  of  dark  blue,  slouched  hat,  spurs  dn  his 
heels  to  show  that  he  had  been  riding  {31'  three 
thousand  miles  to  reach  her  side,  or  may  be 
simulated. 

The  farandole  at  the  end  may  be  easily  ar- 
ranged with  each  four,  hand-in-hand,  coming  for- 
ward; bowing  and  retreating  to  let  another  four 
dance  to  the  front,  and  retreat;  then  dance  past 
each  other  sideways — always  four,  hand-in-hand. 
The  prince,  princess,  king  and  queen  in  the  first 
four,  the  four  maids  of  honor,  the  second  four, 
and  so  on  till  all  are  included;  the  other  princes 
with  one  added  to  their  number,  the  three  court 
officials  with  one  added,  will  give  four  fours, 
which  are  needed  for  the  gaiety  of  the  farandole. 
Spanish  music,  such  as  the  cachuca,  will  serve, 
as  it  will  keep  the  step  halted  and  not  permit  of 
too  much  boisterousness,  which  has  to  be  guarded 
against.  This  pretty  little  play  is  intended  for 
the  Christmas  season. 


"THE     PRINCESS     OF     CALIFORNIA"  — A 

PANTOMIME 

By   Ella   Sterling   Mighels 

First  Historian  of  Literary  California — designated 
so  by  the  Legislature  of  1919 

Now,  then,  there  is  nothing  more  fascinating 
than  a  Princess.  From  the  top  of  the  pearl-em- 
broidered cap  upon  her  flowing  tresses  to  the 
heels  of  her  golden  slippers,  she  is  an  object  of 
divine  interest.  She  is  supposed  to  be  a  little 
above  ordinary  mortals  and  therefore  not  en- 
dowed with  the  same  feelings  and  emotions.  But 
I  once  knew  of  a  princess  who  was  as  dear  and 
sweet  and  simple-hearted  as  a  child  underneath 
all  her  splendor.  She  was  more  beautiful  than 
all  the  king's  daughters  of  the  usual  fairy-books, 
with  her  flowing  raven  hair  and  milk-white  skin 
and  cheeks  like  roses  and  lips  of  coral.  She  was 
free  of  limb  and  full  of  strength,  like  a  sculp- 
tor's model.  In  her  eyes,  with  their  long  fringes, 
was  a  darkling  look  as  if  one  gazed  into  a  deep, 
deep  well. 

Her  mother,  being  the  Queen  of  All  Mountains 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  her  father  Pacifico, 
being  King  of  All  Waters,  she  had  a  right  to  be 
full  of  pride  and  dignity.  But  the  strange  thing 
about  the  Princess  was  that  upon  her  face,  so  fair 
and  beautiful,  was  a  shadow — a  shadow  faint  and 
indistinct  at.  first,  but  gradually  growing  darker 
and  darker.  All  the  court  noticed  the  strange 
shadow,  and  so  finally  did  the  king  and  queen. 
But  when  her  mother  sent  for  her  and  asked  her 
before  them  all,  what  was  the  cause  of  this  shad- 
ow, the   Princess  stood  for  a  moment  in   silence. 

Then  she  reblied,  "I-  do  not  know,  only  that  I 
am  so  unhappy." 

In  terror  at  these  words,  the  king  called  his 
councillors  together  to  know  what  to  do  to  ban- 
ish this  cloud  from  the  Princess'  face.  And  so 
they  all  went  into  the  cabinet-chamber  and  talked 
wisely  to  each  other. 

"It  is  for  lack  of  splendor  and  luxury,"  said 
they  all  at  last.  "She  is  longing  for  jewels,  and 
trinkets  of  adornment,  and  beautiful  clothes  such 
as  delight  a  maiden's  heart.  Give  her  these,  and 
the  shadow  will  vanish." 

And  so  the  king  sent  for  the  gnomes  of  the 
under-world  and  bade  them  bring  up  their  choic- 
est gems — their  diamond  necklaces,  and  ruby 
bracelets,  and  ropes  of  pearls  with  brooches  of 
sapphire,  and  rings  that  blazed  like  stars,  to- 
gether with  a  thousand  glittering  ornaments  to 
bedazzle  the  sight.  Then  the  king  bade  the  cob- 
web fairies  spin  their  finest  gossamers  of  lace 
and  silk,  and  brocades  and  tissues  of  gold  and 
silver  with  nets  all   spangled,  with   diamonds  and 


pearls,  and  all  these  treasures  were  lavished  upon 
the  beautiful  Princess.  But  she  sat  there  droop- 
ing  still,  for   the   shadow   only  grew   the   deeper. 

Again  the  king  called  for  the  wise  men  and  put 
the  question  to  them.  "It  is  music  that  is  lack- 
ing," said  they  all.  "She  is  longing  for  silver 
lutes  and  beautiful  harmonies.  Give  her  these, 
and  the  shadow  will  be  lifted." 

And  so  the  King  of  All  Waters  sent  for  the 
wind  fairies  and  the  spirits  of  deep  ocean  and 
bade  them  play  upon  their  aeolian  harps  and 
shells  and  lift  their  voices  in  song.  And  music 
sweet  was  wafted  through  the  palace,  and  then 
music  mighty  in  its  glorious  harmony,  speaking 
of  Nature's  passions  in  the  air  and  upon  the  sea, 
arose  and  thrilled  the  land.  But  the  shadow  re- 
mained upon  the  Princess'  face. 

Again  the  king  called  his  council  and  demand- 
ed what  was  to  be  done.  The  prime  minister 
looked  at  the  secretary,  and  the  secretary  at  the 
treasurer,  and  finally  in  deep  despair  the  treas- 
urer at  the  sage  of  the  council,  for  they  were  all 
afraid  to  speak. 

"Well,  well?"  said  the  king. 

And  the  sage  said:  "It  must  be  that  the  Prin- 
cess is  longing  to  meet  her  Prince.  It  is  the 
time,  doubtless,  for  her  swyyamvarra."  Now  the 
swyyamvarra  was  an  Oriental  custom  which  in 
modern  English  means  "a  coming  out."  It  was 
the  time  for  the  Princess  to  issue  cards  and  say 
that  she  was  "out  in  society,"  and  that  all  mar- 
riageable young  gentlemen  who  were  heirs  to 
kingdoms  were  to  appear  on  the  scene,  present 
themselves  before  her,  and  the  Princess  would 
choose  one  to  reign  with  her. 

And  the  king  said:  "Why  didn't  you  say  so 
before?" 
'  Now  there  was  a  great  hubbub  in  all  the  king- 
doms round,  and  every  Prince  arrayed  himself 
in  silver  and  gold  and  dazzlingly  appeared  before 
her  with  his  most  charming  smile  to  win  her  for 
his  bride. 

In  all  splendor,  with  a  sound  of  drums  and 
weird  singing,  there  came  first  the  copper-colored 
prince.  He  was  wrapped  in  a  gorgeous  blanket 
with  plumes  upon  his  head  and  with  scalps  at  his 
belt  and  arrows  in  his  hand.  He  gazed  at  the 
Princess  with  an  eye  as  strong  as  an  eagle,  but 
she  only  gave  him  a  half-glance,  and  the  herald 
said,  "Pass  on,  O  Prince!" 

Then  followed,  with  a  tinkling  of  guitars  and 
sweet  voices  singing  a  sleepy  sort  of  love-song, 
the  swarthy  prince.  He  wore  a  red  velvet  suit 
witli  flaring  pantaloons  trimmed  with  gold  lace 
and  fringes,  and  his  hat  was  tall  crowned  and 
decorated  with  silver.  He  gave  her  a  charming 
smile,  showing  beautiful  white  teeth  beneath  his 
curling  mustache,  and  his  eyes  were  black  as 
night.  The  Princess  looked  at  him  and  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  she  faintly  smiled  in  return,  but  it 
faded  away  at  once,  and  the  words  were  heard, 
"Pass  on,  O  Prince!" 

Then  it  was  that  there  came  an  unearthly 
sound  of  gongs  and  queer  pioes  and  one-stringed 
fiddles,  and  there  sprang  into  sight  the  almond- 
eyed  prince.  He.  wore  robes  of  yellow  and  crim- 
son and  green  silk,  and  upon, his  tea-colored  face 
was  an  insolent  smile,  while  a  long  plait  of  black 
hair  hung  down  his  back  like  a  tail.  But  the 
Princess  shivered,  as  well  she  might,  and  turned 
away  her  head.  And  the  herald  called  out,  in 
relief,  "Pass  on,  O   Prince!" 

Then,  last  of  all,  came  the  white  prince.  He 
wore  a  traveling  suit,  for  he  had  ridden  his  horse 
three  thousand  miles,  from  the  land  of  the  east, 
to  answer,  the  summons,  and  he  had  fought  his 
way  through  bands  of  savage  hordes  to  gain  her 
presence.  ■  He  lifted  his  hat  and  bowed  before 
her.  His  tall  boots  were  of  the  choicest  leather 
and  his  trousers,  tucked  within,  were  of  the 
finest  wool.  His  broad  shoulders  showed  well 
beneath  the  web  of  his  dark-blue  shirt  and  his 
short  cloak  was  flung  back  in  his  haste.  As  she 
looked  at  him,  she  saw  it  was  not  his  clothes 
but  the  fairness  of  his  milk-white  skin,  the  gold 
that  shone   in   his   hair  and   the   azure  flame   that 
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burned  in  his  eye  that  bespoke  his  majesty.  The 
Princess  gazed  upon  him  a  full  moment,  then 
presently  she  arose  and  give  him  her  hand,  and 
he  knelt  and  kissed  it  reverently  as  a  true  man 
should  who  wins  the  love  of  a  true  woman,  be 
she  Princess  or  just  simple  maiden.  And  then  it 
was   that   the   trumpets   pealed   in   triumph. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  splendid  scene  the 
people  of  the  court  saw  that  the  shadow  still  lay 
upon  the  Princess'  face.  The  king  and  the  cab- 
inet were  puzzled.  They  called  the  white  prince 
into  their  council  and  implored  him  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  shadow,  for  they  could  not. 

Now  he  was  a  wise  prince,  as  well  as  being  a 
handsome  one,  and  he  understood.  He  folded 
his  arms  and  addressed  them  thus:  "What  won- 
der the  shadow  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  Prin- 
cess? Her  arms  are  decked  with  jewels,  her 
dress  is  cloth-of-gold,  flowers  are  wreathed  about 
her  head,  wheat  and  poppies  and  grapes  of  blue 
and  red  and  white,  and  fruits  and  oranges  are 
lying  at  her  feet,  beauty  and  splendor  are  show- 
ered upon  her  unceasingly!  How  can  she  be 
happy,   receiving  all   and   giving   nothing?" 

And  then  it  was  a  light  broke  in  upon  the  mind 
of  the   King  of  All  Waters  and   his   wise   men. 

"It  is  against  Nature!"  continued  the  white 
prince,  flinging  out  both  of  his  arms  in  his  ear- 
nestness. "If  you  would  remove  the  shadow,  let 
the  Princess  send  for  the  sorrowful  ones  in  less 
happy  climes  in  the  eastern  kingdoms,  across  the 
waters  of  old  King  Atlantico — back  to  those 
from  whom  our  race  has  sprung  in  ages  past. 
Let  her  divide  with  them  her  glorious  treasures 
of  the  gnomes  and  the  under  world,  of  the  wind 
fairies,  of  the  spirits,  of  the  harvest  and  the 
fruitage.  Let  her  share  with  them  her  mighty 
fields  of  grain  and  mountain  heights  of  forest. 
Let  her  pour  oil  upon  their  wounds  and  give 
wine  to  the  drooping  spirits." 

And  the  king  and  the  queen  and  the  cabinet 
and  all  the  loyal  subjects  rejoiced,  for  they  knew 
they  had   now   learned   the  secret  at  last. 

So  it  came  that  happy  time  of  year  when  with 
winter  solstice  all  hearts  turn  kindly  to  each 
other  and  the  order  of  the  evergreen  makes 
sweet  the  air.  The  white  prince  had  sent  the 
good  news  of  a  beautiful  Princess  of  the  western 
sea  who  was  waiting  to  enrich  all  who  came  to 
her  kingdom  to  dwell,  and  groups  of  people  were 
thronging  their  way  thither  by  sea  and  by  land. 

Anxiouslv  the  king,  the  queen  and  the  council 
and  the  faithful  subjects  all,  and  also  the  white 
prince,  stood  and  watched  the  face  of  the  Prin- 
cess as  she  lavished  the  gold  from  her  arms,  the 
poppies  and  silver  and  wheat  from  her  lap— '^ave 
away  her  fields  and  her  forests  and  the  treasures 
of  her  domain,  and  poured  oil  upon  those  who 
were  in  sorrow  and  warmed  them  with  wine 

So  thev  were  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eve.  for  the  chilled  people  of  cold  countries  were 
thawed  into  life  again  and  the  people  prostrated 
from  hot  summers  no  longer  drooped  but  were 
restored  to  health,  and  all  united  in  singino-  a 
song  of  exceeding  great  joy. 

Why.  her  dark  eyes  sparkled  like  gems  and  the 
smile  of  content  irradiated  every  feature.  She 
laughed  a  low,  sweet  laugh  like  running  water 
and  turning  to  the  white  prince  impulsively  she 
exclmmed:  I  am  no  poorer:  on  the  contrary 
I  am  not  only  richer,  but  I  am  happier  than 
ever  before! 

Then  as  the  glorious  music  struck  up  in  tri- 
nmnnant  strains,  every  heart  grew  light  and  feet 
began  to  tan  in  unison  with  the  captivating  meas- 
ure.     In   his    great   hanniness    and   gratitude     Pa- 

sferS  lrt  Kn*  °f  MI  Waters'  *™  llis  hand  to 
Sierra  the  Queen  of  Western  Mountains,  and 
thev  nil— the  court  and  the  neople  there  gathered 

had     fl7rranCed     » ^^ole      for    the  "shadow 
had     fled     f  ore  v«.r._ Written     for    the     Chr 
Aews-Letter.   1890. 
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His   Own  Words 

With  an  idea  of  testing  his  pupils'  know- 
ledge nf  their  mother  tongue,  a  Boston 
school  teacher  wrote  on  the  blackboard  the 
well-known  nroverb,  "A  wink  is  as  .good  as 
a  nod  to  a  blind  horse." 

Then  he  told  the  class  to  rewrite  this 
savinsr,  usim?  their  own  words,  but  retain- 
in?  the  original  meaning-  of  the  sentence. 

<~>ne  younsrster  wrote:  "A  spasmodic 
movement  of  the  ontic  is  as  adequate  as  a 
slight  indication  of  the  cranium  to  an  equine 
nnadruned  devoid  of  its  visionary  capacit- 
ies."— Corate. 


MISCELLANEOUS    GEOGRAPHY 

NOTES 

By  Dr.  H.  W.  Fairbanks 

Lecturer  on  Geography  and  Author  of  New 

Topical  Geography  Showing  Changes 

Caused  by  the  World  War 

The  almost  universal  custom  in  organiz- 
ing courses  of  study  is  to  push  formal  geog- 
raphy too  low  down  in  the  grades.  To  ex- 
pect children  in  the  fourth  grade  to  get 
any  good  whatever  from  a  general  survey 
of  the  world  through  memorizing  formal 
statements  about  them  not  only  does  a 
great  injustice  to  the  children,  but  shows 
a  fundamental  lack  on  our  part  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  education.  As  a 
rule,  formal  world  study  is  undertaken 
without  any  adequate  preparation  in  a  study 
of  the  home  region,  for  the  children  have 
just  reached  a  stage  in  which  they  can  get 
much  out  of  their  environment.  But  yet, 
passing  by  the  environment  for  a  study  of 
distant  lands,  they  cannot  possibly  reason 
about  these  lands  and  their  life  conditio, .s, 
but  must  of  necessity  merely  memorize 
statements  about  them.  Of  course,  the  chil- 
dren can  memorize  facts  if  drilled  suffici- 
ently upon  them,  but  he  is  a  rash  teacher 
who  would  dare  affirm  that  they  have  any 
real  understanding  of  them. 

The  printed  course  of  study  in  a  certain 
California  city  calls  for  the  memorizing  of 
600  place  names  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades.  Those  whose  duty  it  is  to  drill  the 
children  in  this  barbarous  course  are  aware 
that  something  is  wrong,  but  if  they  fully 
realized  the  dulling  and  demoralizing  effect 
of  this  work  upon  the  children  under  them 
they  would  certainly  refuse  to  be  parties 
to  such  wrong. 

When  one  attempts  to  talk  new  methods 
to  our  school  authorities  he  usually  finds 
them  encased  in  a  shell  either  of  indiffer- 
ence, complaisant  satisfaction  or  conserva- 
tism. The  very  worst  sort  of  shell  appears 
to  be  that  of  satisfaction  with  things  as 
they  are,  a  satisfaction  brought  about  by  a 
quasi  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  its 
needs.  Such  people  look  with  a  sort  of 
pity  on  those  who  affirm  they  can  demon- 
strate how  utterly  inadequate  are  our  pres- 
ent methods  in  school  geography,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  them  into  a  discussion 
of  new  methods.  When  approached  on  the 
matter  of  reorganization  of  the  course  in 
geography,  re-apportionment  of  emphasis 
and  need  for  better  methods,  they  will  say 
perhaps  "that  is  good  theory,  but  cannot 
be  put  in  practice" :  "the  teachers  are  not 
prepared";  "the  plan  will  interfere  with 
the  course  in  history."  Thev  appear  perfect- 
ly willing  to  go  on  with  the  old  two-time 
over  memory  method,  and  this  in  soite  of 
the  fact  that  a  careful  examination  of  pres- 
ent results  will  convince  the  most  skeptical 
that  the}'  are  farcial. 

Are  we  ever  to  get  rid  of  the  "two-time 
over"  or  "three-time  over"  method  in  geog- 
raphv,  wasteful  of  energy  and  destructive 
of. the  child's  interest  in  the  subiect?  Can 
any  thoughtful  educator  defend  this  method 
on  the  ground  of  either  expediency  or  ped- 
agogy? Is  there  any  sane  reason  whv  we 
should  not  have  a  progressive  course  in  ge- 
ography as  in  other  subjects?  The  origi- 
nator of  this  method  must  have  had  in 
mind  the  doctrine  of  "the  last  chance,"  ac- 


cording to  which  the  door  of  knowledge  is 
closed  to  the  child  when  he  leaves  school, 
According  to  this  doctrine  we  should  make 
it  our  business  to  see  that  he  has  a  smat- 
tering of  facts  of  every  sort  and  infinite 
in  number  before  the  last  door  of  hope  is 
closed.  What  a  dreadful  thing  to  have  a 
child  leave  school  and  not  know  where  the 
Yangste-Kiang  is.  What  a  misfortune  if 
he  does  not  know  about  Tanganyka. 


A  Good  System? 

It  was  the  little  lad's  first  report  card  and 
he  presented  it  to  his  mother  with  a  bit 
of  misgiving,  for  there  was  one  mark  that 
worried  him.  Among  the  excellent  stand- 
ings the  mother  read,  "Department  99,"  and 
she  was  pleased;  but  just  as  he  had  feared, 
she  said,  "You  must  have^  whispered." 
"Well,"  replied  the  little  fellow,  "I  guess 
maybe  I  did  whisper  that  many  times,  but 
I  didn't  think  she  saw  me." 


mi 
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Quotation    from    letter    of    Art    Alliance    of   America. 

New  York  City,  October  20,  1919. 
Dear   Mr.   Meyer: 

The  Jury  of  the  Textile  Design  Compe- 
tition has  awarded  prizes  to  students  in 
your   school   as    follows: 

$50  to     Florence     Lang — Second     Prize 

for    a    design    for    dress    cottons. 
$25  to   Laura   de   Veuve   for   dress    cot- 
ton  design. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Florence    N.    Levy, 
General   Manager. 


CALIFORNIA  5CHGDL 

OF 

I    ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

2II9ALLSTON  WAT     BERKELEY,  CAL 


The  school   specializes   in   training   designers,    inter- 
ior  decorators   and   art   teachers. 

Illustrated  catalog  sent  upon  request. 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mar\   Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the   University  of   California 
California   and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  18,  1919 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY. 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

COMMERCIAL  ART 
DESIGN  AND   CRAFTS 

LARGE   AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter,  at    any    time 
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THE    MAN    WHO    VITALIZED    TEACHING 
By  Edgar  W.  Cooley 

The  rotation  plan  of  vitalizing  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  is  revolutionizing  teaching  in  the  ru- 
ral schools  of  Missouri.  It  has  been  adopted  in 
Oklahoma.  It  is  the  inspiration  behind  a  state- 
wide drive  for  better  country  schools  in  South 
Dakota.  Educators,  not  only  in  America  but  in 
other  countries,  are  intensely  interested  in  the 
rotation   plan. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship  declares  it  is  the  biggest 
idea  in  education  since  the  time  of  Horace  Mann. 
W.  J.  Beecher  says  it  should  be  given  most 
thoughtful  consideration  by  all  educators. 

The  rotation  plan  not  only  vitalizes  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture,  but  it  vitalizes  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic,  spelling,  language  and  all  other 
subjects.  It  not  only  vitalizes  teaching  but  it 
vitalizes  the  school  itself.  And  it  not  only  vital- 
izes the  school  but  it  vitalizes  the  whole  com- 
munity.    This   is   the   secret  of  its   success. 

The  rotation  plan  was  not  an  accident.  It  was 
not  the  result  of  just  one  happy  thought.  It  was 
the  outgrowth  of  the  knowledge,  the  experience, 
the  keen,  constructive  study  of  a  man  who  has 
devoted  his  life  to  helping  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  everywhere — Prof.  P.  G.  Holden,  direc- 
tor of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Department  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company. 

It  takes  courage  to  upset  old  and  established 
traditions  and  customs.  But  for  every  emerg- 
ency there  is  always  a  leader  with  courage.  All 
his  life  Prof.  Holden  has  been  upsetting  tradi- 
tions, pointing  out  the  better  way — always  he  has 
been  a  progressive  leader. 

He  believes  in  anything  that  means  better 
farming,  better  homes  and  better  communities. 
He  believes  in  better  country  schools.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  country  boy  and  girl  should  have 
as  good  an  opportunity  for  an  education  as  have 
the  city  boy  and  girl.  He  is  a  man  of  vision,  a 
man  of  action.  Whatever  he  starts,  keeps  on 
going. 

Perry  Greeley  Holden  is  old  in  experience,  but 
young  in  vigor.  Those  who  keep  closest  in 
touch  with  humanity  live  the  most  —  and  the 
longest. 

History,  mathematics,  spelling,  geography  and 
other  subjects  taught  in  school  are  needful,  but 
they  should  be  taught  in  terms  of  every-day  life 
and  human  affairs.  Children  must  be  interested 
or  drop  out  of  school.  Anything  to  survive  must 
have  a  purpose,  a  motive,  an  object.  That  is  the 
Holden  philosophy. 

"If   any   American    educator    is    entitled    to    be 
considered  the  spokesman  of  the  country  school, 
that'  man     is    undoubtedly     Professor     Holden, 
wrote    Forrest    Crissey    in    the    Saturday    Even- 
ing Post. 

"If  we  are  to  have  better  live  stock,  better 
treatment  of  the  soil,  greater  efficiency,  greater 
producing  power,  better  homes,  they  must  come 
through  the  schools.  This  must  be  accomplished 
by  teaching  our  boys  and  girls  to  do  things  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else  ever  did  them,"  declares 
Holden. 

There  is  but  one  formula  for  success:  Give 
to  the  world  the  best  you  have,  and  the  best 
\-ill  come  back  to  you."  But  we  must  give  in 
the  right  soirit — at  some  cost  to  ourselves.  In 
all  things  Holden  has  given  his  best,  unselfishly, 
uncomplainingly. 

It  reauires  more  than  genius  to  make  us  love 
our  daily  tasks.  It  takes  more  than  enhusiasm 
to  teach  a  bov.  to  know  corn  and  clover  and  the 
dairy  cow  better  than  his  father  knew  them. 
These   things   Holden   has   done. 

Humanity  is  a  stock  company  in  which  each 
of  us  owns  one  share.  The  great  mass  of  us.  are 
toilers,  but  it  takes  leadership  to  convert  toilers 
into  doers.  Holden  is  more  than  a  leader.  He 
is  a  constructive  optimist.  He  elevates  bv  in- 
spiration, and,  as  he  lifts,  he  builds  a  firm  foun- 
dation under  that  which  is  being  raised. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  statesman  is  "  a  man 
who  evolves,  conserves,  preserves  and  builds  a 
state."  There  «re  those  who  seek  to  do  these 
things  through  laws  and  political  power.  But 
real   conservation,  real  preservation,  the  real   up- 


building of  a  state  is  not  accomplished  in  legis- 
lative halls.  The  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  extent 
of  its  agriculture,  determine  a  state's  growth 
or  decay. 

No  man  knows  the  science  of  agriculture  bet- 
ter than  does  P.  G.  Holden. 

He  knows  plant  life — its  needs,  its  friends,  its 
enemies,  its  faults,  its  virtues.  He  knows  the 
soil — its  elements,  its  possibilities,  its  limitations. 
He  knows  how  to  conserve,  how  to  put  back 
into  the  soil  that  which  is  taken  away;  how  to 
utilize,  in  the  most  economical  and  beneficial 
manner,  all  agricultural  production.  He  knows 
how  to  substitute  machine  power  for  man  power; 
how  to  use  the  brain  and  let  gas  and  horses  toil. 

He  placed  King  Corn  upon  its  throne  and 
crowned  Alfalfa  queen.  He  is  a  prophet  of  the 
day  when  American  acres  shall  double  their 
yield,  when  farmers  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren will  think  more  and  work  less.  He  is  an 
apostle  of  safe  farming;  a  herald  of  peace  and 
plenty. 

He  is  a  preacher  whose  creed  is  that  great- 
er production  is  a  result  of  mind,  not  mus- 
cle; whose  theology  is  based  upon  the  truth: 
"We  must  know;  we  must  know  that  we  know; 
we  must  know  why  we  know."  He  is  a  teacher 
of  the  philosophy  of  a  square  deal,  the  fi|st  law 
of  which  "is  that  the  greatest  heritage  of  the 
American  boy  and  girl  is  their  privilege  to  think 
and   do. 

He  is  more  than  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  a  professor  in  the  University  of  the  Great 
Out  Doors.  He  is  known  wherever  good  agri- 
culture exists.  He  has  advocated  better  farm- 
ing by  word  of  mouth  or  printed  page  to  every 
civilized  people  under  the  sun.  He  has  set  ag- 
ricultural America  to  moving,  and  to  moving  in 
the  right  direction. 

Corn,  alfalfa,  the  silo,  the  dairy  cow — these, 
he  declares,  are  friends  that  never  fail.  But  he 
thinks  of  them  only  in  terms  of  the  people.  He 
measures  them  only  by  what  they  add  to  the 
comfort  and  welfare  of  humanity. 

Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  declares  that  Hol- 
den added  thirty  million  dollars  a  year  to  the 
wealth  of  Iowa  by  showing  the  farmers  of  that 
state  how  to  grow  more  and  better  corn.  Gov- 
ernor Brough  of  Arkansas  asserts  that  Holden 
multiplied  by  eight  times  the  production  of  Ark- 
ansas by  conducting  a  campaign  for  diversified 
farming. 

Some  men  treat  agriculture  as  an  obtuse 
science.  Holden  teaches  it  in  the  language  of 
the  people.  He  teaches  it  whenever  and  wher- 
ever he  can.  He  does  not  wait  for  opportunities 
to   present   themselves;    he   creates   them. 

His  days  know  no  beginning  and  no  ending. 
Generally  he  arises  before  dawn;  it  is  not  un- 
common for  midnight  to  find  him  discussing 
corn  or  alfalfa  with  farmers.  He  has  a  working 
capacity  of  forty  horsepower. 

He  challenged  educators  to  produce  a  more 
vital  study  than  agriculture,  and  proved  its  power 
to  hold  an  audience  by  delivering  for  144  times 
the  only  lecture  on  corn  considered  sufficiently 
interesting  arid  instructive  for  the  Chautauqua 
platform. 

"If  we  are  to  help  men  and  women,  we  must 
help  them  through  the  things  they  give  to  the 
world — their  days,  their  toil,  their  efforts,"  he 
says.  "It  is  only  when  people  are  using  their 
own  energy  that  you  can  help  them." 

As  a  speaker  Professor  Holden  is  forceful, 
always.  Often  he  is  magnetic.  It  is  the  enthu- 
siasm for  his  work  that  makes  him  magnetic;  it 
is  his  faith  in  his  work  that  makes  him  con- 
vincing. 

When  he  speaks  his  audiences  are  more  than 
entertained.  They  are  set  to  thinking — to  plan- 
ning to  do  for  themselves.  Action  is  the  most 
important  word  in  his  vocabulary.  In  his  dic- 
tionary the  word  "DO"  is  printed  in  capital  let- 
ters. 

He  correlates  corn  and  character,  alfalfa 
and  affluence.  He  makes  the  silo  synonymous 
with  service  and  the  dairy  cow  the  emblem  of 
domestic  contentment.     He  gives  to  each  a  per- 


sonality. They  are  his  friends  and  he  pleads  for 
them  as  he  would  for  a  brother.  He  insists  upon 
a  square  deal  for  plant  life,  for  animal  life,  for 
the  boys  and  girls  of  America.  He  promises  bet- 
ter homes  and  better  living  in  return. 

Many  may  not  consider  him  an  orator,  but  all 
will  admit  that  he  is  Holden.  There  are  many 
orators.     There   is   but   one   Holden. 


RESURRECTION 
Helen  Frazee-Bower 
Sobbing,   I  threw  myself  upon  the  ground. 

In   grief  and  bitterness 
1   dug  a  grave  and  laid  away  the  thoughts 
My  life  could  not  express. 

When  Spring  returned  with  laughter  to  the  hil! 

I   sought  the  woods  anew — 
Lo !   where   I  buried  my  poor  thoughts 

A   snow-white  lily  grew! 


STUDY      ART      AT      HOME 

Develop  that  talent  of  yours — It  pays! 
The  demand  for  Special  Teachers  and  Supervisors  of 
Industrial  Art  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  you  "Like 
to  draw",  or  have  "Good  Taste"  in  Color  and  Design, 
you  can  fit  yourself  to  teach  Industrial  Art  at  ao 
increased  salary.  Send  for  circular  of  "Correspond- 
ence Courses"  leading  to  Diploma. 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART, 
1922     CALTTMET    AVE..     CHICAGO 


TO  HELP  MEN  SUCCEED 

Is  the  Purpose  of  the 
SAN  FRANCISCO  Y.  M.  C.  A.  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 
College  Preparatory  School;  Automotive 
School;  Evening  Law  College  (granting 
L.L.B.  degree);  School  of  Business,  in- 
cluding Foreign  Trade;  School  of  Ac- 
countancy. Thirty-seven  courses,  well 
trained  practical  instructors.  Individual  in- 
struction. Enter  any  time.  Modern  build- 
ing with  splendid  physical  equipment,  in- 
cluding salt  water  plunge. 

For  Catalog,  write    R.   L.  JOHNS, 

Educational    Secretary,    Y.    M.    C.    A., 

220    Golden    Gate   Ave.  San    Francisco 


your  literary  gifts. Master  the 
art  of  solf^-eSpression.Makc 
yoiiv  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  youv  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  -Writing,    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWein.      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful  advice.       Real  teaching- 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  siories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and    mother,   is   averaging   over   $75   a   week   from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.    The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.     The  editors  recognize  it.  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  Wc  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  (or  its  full  reports  of 
literary  market.     Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 


150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

/■/(flit  add..,! 

I  Zhe  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't  44      Springfield, Mass. 
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CAREFUL   TRAINING    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL  TEACHERS    FOR   THEIR    "WORK" 

EMMA    JARVIS,    A  T  S  C 

Gold    Medallist,    London    (England)    Academy    of    Music.     Highest    References.      Correspondence    Invited. 

SPEAKING    VOICE 

,      Develops    and    Trains   the    Speaking    Voice.      Teaches    Cre-     ative     Reading,      Oral     Expression      and      Class      Singing. 
J  English    to    Foreigners.       Corrects    Stammering    and    other  Speech    Defects. 

Kohler   &  Chase   Building,   Studio   1001    on   Wednesdays,   2   to   6 
IFONE:     PROSPECT  1186.  RESIDENCE:     JACKSON    STREET,    1276  j 
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HERBERT  F.  CLARK 


ANTI-ENGLISH    PROPAGANDA 
DANGEROUS    DOCTRINAIRE 

The  campaign  against  the  League  of  Na- 
tions thus  far  has  been  more  an  attack 
upon  (  Ireat  Britain  as  a  nation  than  against 
the  League  itself.  There  are  people  sin- 
cere in  their  desire  for  reservations  in  the 
League,  and  there  may  be  good  Americans 
sincerely  opposed  to  any  form  of_  organized 
co-operation  with  European  nations.  But 
most  of  the  dominant  leaders  in  this  coun- 
try against  the  proposition  give  evidences 
of  greater  antipathy  for  England  than  love 
of  humanity  and  native  land.  This  is  most 
unfortunate  for  true  Americanism. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  our  present 
ideals  and  motives  of  life  have  descended 
to  us  from  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  Plym- 
outh fame;  that  the  very  warp  and  woof 
of  our  modern  institutions  are  English  in 
character;  that  ours  is  the  English  lan- 
guage; ours  an  English  civilization.  Any 
attempt  to  make  a  breach  between  America 
and  England  today  is  a  direct  attack  upon 
our  American  institutions  and  ideals.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  make  a  house  divided  against 
itself,  and  should  be  combatted  by  all  loyal 
Americans. 

We  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  foolish 
teaching  of  American  history  for  the  past 
100  years  and  it  is  about  time  for  us  to  re- 
organize our  textbooks  and  eliminate  much 
of  the  rancorous  material.  Not  that  we 
need  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  conflicts  we 
have  had  with  our  fellow-Englishmen,  but 
that  they  should  be  treated  as  conflicts  of 
Englishmen  with  Englishmen  and  that  after 
all  there  is  still  a  bond  of  sympathy,  a 
common  ideal  upon  which  all  sensible  Eng- 
lishmen can  agree. 

Furthermore,  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when 
there  will  be  real  need,  and  an  appropriate 
time  for  adopting  a  universal  language.  No 
other  language  has  the  immediate  chance 
of  becoming  the  universal  medium  that  the 
English  language  has. 

With  England  and  America  united  in  the 
common  cause  of  mankind,  as  exemplified 
in  the  League  of  Nations  covenant;  with 
their  ideals  crystallized  in  the  fiery  furnace 
through  which  they  have  just  gone;  with 
their  past  differences  forgiven  if  not  for- 
gotten, these  two  nations  can  be  the  dom- 
inating influence  in  the  world  for  the  next 
thousand  vears. 


TEACHERS    SCARED- 
HUNT  FOR  COVER 

Teachers  throughout  the  country  are  be- 
ing made  to  feel  their  insignificance  these 
strenuous  days  of  ours.  Say  the  word 
"unionism"  or  "organized  labor"  in  a  group 
of  them  and  they  scurry  for  cover  like 
chickens  at  the  scream  of  a  hawk.  They 
are  gently  reminded  by  local  newspapers 
that  they  are  mere  servants,  and  scarcely 
dare  say  their  suuls  their  own.  As  one 
paper  put  it,  "The  school  teachers  guard 
the  most  precious  possession  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city— their  children;  the  schools 
are  the  soul  of  the  city,  and  the  real  treas- 
ure houses  of  its  citizens." 

At    the  <ame  time  we  need  to  remember 


that  immediately  the  Boston  police  go  on 
strike  and  put  a  city  in  terror,  all  over  the 
country  city  councils  become  particularly 
interested  in  policemen's  salaries  and  sa- 
cred duties.  A  strike  takes  place  in  some 
great  industry,  and,  win  or  lose,  other  cor- 
porations sit  up  and  take  notice  and  be- 
come anxious  about  the  welfare  of  their 
dear  working  people. 

Despite  the  fact  that  our  nation  is  in  a 
critical  period  of  its  existence,  we  must 
not  close  our  eyes  to  the  history  of  the  past 
and  ignore  the  struggle  that  men  and  worn 
en  of  adverse  circumstances  have  had  in 
this  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave, 
to  get  recognition  at  the  hands  of  politi- 
cians and  greedy  corporations. 

When  any  force  within  a  body  politic  at- 
tains the  strength  that  organized  labor  has 
today  in  this  country,  it  isn't  a  thing  to 
be  dismissed  with  a  volley  of  epithets  and 
subsidized  editorials,  but  is  a  thing  de- 
manding careful  analysis  and  constructive 
statesmanship  and  to  be  utilized  in  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  nation. 

To  date,  like  it  or  not,  organized  labor 
has  outdistanced  the  teaching  profession  in 
making  itself  felt  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  We  step  around  on  our  tiptoes  lest 
we  arouse  some  slumbering  tiger.  We 
wince  at  the  sound  of  the  whip  of  our 
masters. 

If  we  as  teachers  had  the  courage  that 
our  boys  had  in  Europe;  if  we  had  con- 
victions and  the  courage  to  stand  for  them; 
if  we  had  faith  in  ourselves  and  the  cause 
we  serve,  we  would  go  forth  without  fear 
and  be  happy  in  the  work  we  do. 


HAPPY  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
ATTEND   MODERN  SCHOOL 

All  schools  are  not  prisons,  and  all  chil- 
dren are  not  martyrs  to  a  holy  cause.  Chil- 
dren can  be  happy,  and  are  happy  in  thou- 
sands of  our  modern  schools.  In  our  an- 
xiety to  better  things  we  are  apt  to  dwell 
too  much  upon  the  weaknesses  of  our  mod- 
ern institutions  and  too  little  upon  the  bet- 
ter side.  For  there  is  a  better  side,  and 
thousands  of  our  little  people  bear  testi- 
mony to  that  effect. 

I  happen  to  be,  at  the  present  time,  a 
teacher  of  occupations  and  history  in  an 
intermediate  school  of  some  700  children, 
in  a  building  —  by  —  on  a  lot  —  by  — . 
This  means  that  the  playground  space  is  only 

about  ;    that  covered  by  the  building 

and  that  the  play  must  be  so  organized 
that  much  good  can  come  from  it.  This 
is  done  by  a  competent  man  as  physical 
director  for  the  boys,  and  a  competent 
woman  as  director  of  the  girls.  All  day 
long  that  small  space  of  ground  is  used 
as  the  open-air  gymnasium  for  the  boys 
and  girls. 

The  school  throughout  is  organized  as  a 
co-operative  institution  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  boys  and  girls  to  be  strong  young 
people,  and  become  good,  wholesome  Amer- 
ican citizens.  From  the  janitor's  force 
through  to  the  principal's  office,  student 
help  is  used  and  everywhere  you  find  boys 
and  girls  actively-  engaged  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  school.     By  these  tokens 
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the  school  becomes  the  school  of  the  boys 
and  girls,  and  vital  training  is  given  in  the 
art  of  co-operative  citizenship.  Some  of 
the  teachers  let  each  of  their  classes  or- 
ganize themselves  into  a  working  body  by 
electing  a  president  and  secretary.  •  To 
these  competent  little  people  can  be  en- 
trusted much  of  the  detail  of  the  recitation 
work.  Their  position  at  a  table  near  the 
teacher's  desk  adds  dignity  to  the  situation, 
and  goes  far  toward  cementing  the  teacher 
and  the  pupils  into  a  co-operative  working 
body.  And  children  delight  to  do  these 
things.  And  why  not?  It  develops  in 
them  the  sense  of  responsibility ;  the  pro- 
cess of  electing  them  is  a  lesson  in  citizen- 
ship ;  and  the  whole  class  comes  to  feel  the 
impetus  of  united  effort  in  the  work  at 
hand. 

Back  of  this  army  of  organized  children 
in  this  school  are  the  teachers  and  adminis- 
trative forces,  directing,  controlling  the 
whole  process.  They  have  learned  that  fine 
art  of  teaching  which  requires  that  they 
stay  pretty  well  in  the  background  and  let 
the  children  "do  the  work."  For  what  is 
education  but  to  provide  the  means  and 
opportunities  for  children  to  act  whole- 
somely, and  to  direct  such  acts  toward  the 
goal  of  complete  living. 

That's  what  we  are  doing  in  this  school 
and  it  represents  the  co-operative  will  of 
the  whole  group. 

No  better  indication  of  the  atmosphere 
can  be  found  than  the  impressions  made 
upon  new  students.  The  following  expres- 
sions, clipped  from  the  school  paper,  show 
not  only  the  impressions  of  the  pupils,  but 
the  tact  and  ingenuity  of  the  English  teach- 
er. The  first  is  by  a  second  year  girl  and 
the  second  is  from  a  girl  just  recently  en- 
tered from   Boston : 

Is  A  Home 

"This  iarge  school  of  ours  is  a  kind  of 
a  home  where  every  one  is  treated  alike, 
rich  or  poor.  It  is  one  school  out  of  a 
thousand  where  one  feels  at  home.  A  new 
pupil  gets  a  warm  greeting  and  not  a  cold, 
snubby  one.  Perhaps  in  no  other  school  is 
there  a  greater  sense  of  equality  and  cour- 
tesy between  the  pupils.  All  manner  of 
disorders  is  tried  to  be  set  right  by  kind 
words  and  not  by  harsh  looks  and  threat- 
enings.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
incidents  called  the  'Sentous  Way.'  " — Lu- 
ella  Simons. 

Spirit  of  Equality 

"The  Sentous  School  has  an  uncommonly 
good  spirit  of  equality.  There  is  a  spirit 
of  good  fellowship  among  all  the  pupils. 
The  rich  mingle  with  the  poor  as  though 
there  was  no  difference  and  in  truth  there 
is  no  real  difference.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  there  is  little  foreign  element  in  the 
school.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  belong 
to  the  average  American  family.  Almost 
all  of  the  pupils  try  to  treat  the  teachers 
decently,  and  in  turn  are  treated  fairly  and 
squarely  by  the  teachers." — Eleanor  Story. 


AMERICANIZATION,   DOMINANT 
NATIONAL   PROBLEM 

The  discovery  that  the  ingredients  in  the 
American  Melting  Pot  have  not  been  amal- 
gamating, has  aroused  this  Nation  to  the 
necessity  of  devising  some  means  of  pro- 
ducing greater  heat,  or  stirring  the  mixture 


more  thoroughly  in  order  that  there  be  no 
question  about  the  character  of  the  final 
composition.  The  process  determined  upon 
to  meet  this  condition  and  produce  the  de- 
sired result  is  called  Americanization. 

The  movement  will  receive  considerable 
impetus  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  book 
on  this  question  by  Emory  S.  Bogardus  of 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  en- 
titled "The  Essentials  of  Americanization." 

The  book  is  a  brand  new  one  and  com- 
bines the  best  ideas  and  suggestions  now 
extant  on  the  subject.  The  methodical  and 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject, 
the  direct  and  cross  references,  the  appen- 
dices containing  chronological  expressions 
of  American  ideals  by  leading  Americans, 
the  outlines  for  papers  or  addresses  on 
Americanization,  the  questions  for  suggest- 
ive investigations,  and  study,  and  the  se- 
lected list  of  supplementary  readings,  makes 
the  book  at  once  a  valuable  guide  to  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  the  subject,  or  an  excel- 
lent text  to  be  used  in  conducting  classes 
on  Americanization. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts,  treat- 
ing, respectively,  Americanization  and  Am- 
erican Traits,  The  Native-Born  and  Amer- 
ican Traits,  The  Foreign-Born  and  Ameri- 
can Traits,  and  Methods  of  Americani- 
zation. 

Mr.  Bogardus'  analysis  of  these  topics 
indicates  a  broad  study  and  a  keen  com- 
prehension of  the  elements  in  the  problem, 
and  a  wholesome  grasp  of  them  by  teachers 
is  absolutely  essential  in  carrying  on  the 
work. 

Acknowledging  the  limitations  necessarily 
involved  in  treating  such  a  large  subject 
in  one  volume,  at  the  same  time  we  feel  a 
lack  of  a  proper  discussion  of  immigration 
laws  and  the  necessity  at  the  present  time, 
at  least,  of  dealing  severely  with  some  of 
the  disturbing  elements  in  our  national  life. 
Obviously  some  of  the  unamalgamated  ele- 
ments in  the  pot  need  to  be  forked  out  and 
put  into  a  different  solution,  or  given  an 
acid  test  to  see  if  they  are  really  soluble. 
And  along  with  this  "cordial  welcome"  and 
"practical  fraternalism"  attitude  advocated 
by  Mr.  Bogardus,  we  need  an  intelligent, 
conservative  dignity,  one  which  lets  the 
foreigner  understand  that  to  be  a  live  Am- 
erican is  at  once  an  opportunity  and  priv- 
ilege, and  to  a  very  large  extent  a  necessity, 
if  he  and  his  posterity  are  to  live  happily 
in  this  land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the 
brave.  Nothing  is  much  more  stultifying 
to  true  Americanism  than  an  effusive,  truck- 
ling attitude  of  an  American  teacher  to- 
ward mature,  keenly  interpretative  foreign- 
ers. Americanization  isn't  primarily  a  mis- 
sionary cause,  but  a  tremendous  attempt 
to  meet  a  national  need  involving  all  sorts 
of  activities,  coercive,  voluntary,  co-opera- 
tive and  otherwise.  We  know  that  Mr. 
Bogardus  will  agree  in  this  point  of  view. 

We  bespeak  for  the  new  book  an  inten- 
sive use  in  a  large  field  of  human  en- 
deavor. 
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Leading  educators  everywhere  are  placing 
greater  -emphasis  on  the  teaching  of  eco- 
nomics in  our  secondary  schools.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  brought  from  the  realm  of  the 
college  to  that  of  the  high  school  by 
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THE  FIRST  MONTHS  WITH  BEACON 
By  Grace  M.  Shields 
Primary  Supervisor,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

A  child  first  entering  school  is  conscious 
of  the  unusual  surroundings  and  feels 
strange  and  timid;  his  thoughts  are  occu- 
pied with  the  unfamiliar  things  about  him 
and  he  is  ever  conscious  of  an  out-of-place 
sort  of  feeling.  The  thoughts  of  home 
crowd  in  upon  his  mind  and  he  wishes  his 
mother  would  come  and  take  him  from  this 
uncomfortable  place. 

The  first  thing  for  the  teacher  to  do  is  to 
try  to  relieve  this  tension  of  embarrassment 
and  put  the  child  at  ease,  that  he  may  begin 
to  feel  at  home.  His  fears  must  be  allayed 
and  he  must  have  some  of  the  freedom  his 
muscles  have  been  accustomed  to  at  home. 

This  done,  it  will  be  time  to  begin  the 
real  work  of  teaching  the  child  to  read. 
Reading  is  a  complex  process,  employing 
the  voice,  the  mind  and  the  eyes.  Learn- 
ing to  read,  therefore,  cannot  be  accom- 
plished in  a  day;  weeks  and  months  of 
effort  on  the  child's  part  and  patient  in- 
struction from  the  teacher  will  be  necessary 
before  the  reading  process  can  be  mastered. 
The  Beacon  Is  a  Two-Part  Method 

With  the  problem  fairly  before  us,  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  method  to  be 
employed  is  indeed  necessary.  The  Beacon 
Method  is  phonetic  method,  but  it  is  also 
a  word-and-sentence  method,  the  former  be- 
ing used  to  develop  an  ability  to  pronounce 
words,  the  latter  to  express  the  thought  of 
a  printed  page.  These  two  types  of  lessons 
are  worked  out  separately  at  the  outset, 
later  they  are  combined  as  the  child  be- 
comes able  to  read  a  story  from  the  book. 
Part   I — Phonetic   Teaching 

Phonetic  teaching  employs  two  important 
processes  —  teaching  the  phonograms  and 
teaching  children  to  blend  these  phono- 
grams into  pronounced  syllables  and  words. 
A  phonogram  is  a  written  sound,  any  let- 
ter of  the  alphabet  or  any  combination  of 
letters  representing  a  simple  sound  is  there- 
fore a  phonogram  if  the  sound,  not  the 
name,  is  expressed. 

How  to  Teach  the  Phonograms 

The  sound  values  of  a  few  letters  are 
taught  during  the  first  days  of  school.  The 
teacher  will  find  on  the  back  of  the  phono- 
gram cards  little  stories  to  be  used  in  teach- 
ing the  phonogram.  The  sounds  of  the  let- 
ters are  likened  to  those  heard  in  nature 
or  the  routine  of  daily  life.  An  apt  illus- 
tration brightens  the  drill,  helps  the  child 
to  get  the  sound  correctly,  and  aids  in  its 
retention.  The  teacher  must  prepare  to  tell, 
not  read,  this  story  in  a  way  to  attract  at- 
tention of  the  little  people.  As  she  reaches 
the  climax  of  this  story,  which  is  the. sound 
of  the  phonogram  she  is  teaching,  the  let- 
ter is  written  on  the  blackboard  or  shown 
from  the  card  and  presented  as  the  picture 
of  the  sound  taught.  Thus  the  letter  r  is 
presented  as  the  picture  of  the  sound  made 
by  the  cross  dog  and  it  says  r  (give  sound) 
thereafter  to  the  child  as  he  studies  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  containing  this  letter. 
Children  love  to  imitate  sounds  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sounds  of  the  letters  is  essen- 
tial if  the  mechanics  of  readings  are  to  be 
mastered. 

In  presenting  a  phonogram,  the  teacher, 
who  is  the  child's  modei  for  the  first  few 
years  of  his  school  life,  must  set  a  good 
example  in  clear  enunciation  by  pronounc- 
ing it  distinctly,  in  full  view  of  all  the  pu- 
pils, that  they  may  have  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve and  get  the  sound  through  imitation. 


How  to  Teach  the  Blending  of  Sounds 

The  next  step  deals  with  the  blending  of 
these  sounds  into  words.  First,  the  initial 
phonogram  is  blended  into  the  vowel  by  an 
attempt  to  pronounce  the  two  together.  The 
organs  of  speech  are  first  placed  for  pro- 
nouncing the  consonant  and  the  vowel 
sound  is  then  added  in  quick  succession 
by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice.  The  r  is 
made  to  blend  with  a  as  ra  is  pronounced. 
Ra  is  then  made  the  base  or  unit  upon 
which  ran,  rap,  rag,  rat  and  dram  are  built, 

The  teacher  who  uses  the  Beacon  System 
correctly  will  find  that  she  has  very  little 
talking  to  do.  Her  work  is  to  make  rapid 
combinations  of  phonograms,  to  listen  in- 
tently, and  to  make  instant  corrections. 
The  eye  will  often  detect  an  error  of  sound 
before  the  ear  catches  it.  If  the  mouth  is 
open  when  m  is  to  be  sounded,  the  child 
is  probably  sounding  n  instead  of  m. 

The  Use  of  Games  and  Plays 
In  the  phonetic  work,  introduce  games 
and  all  the  elements  of  play  whenever  pos- 
sible. All  children  take  great  delight  in 
making  and  solving  game  problems.  Make 
the  game  drills  like  the  games  they  play 
at  the  play  hour,  in  the  spirit  in  which 'they 
are  carried  on.  In  these  games  there  is 
little  waiting.  Action  is  everything.  The 
nearer  the  approach  to  this  ideal  in  the 
game  drill  the  more  definite  will  be  the 
results. 

What  to  Teach  in  the  Fall  Term 

The  five  groups  of  short-vowel  helpers 
are  developed  during  the  fall  months.  Each 
group  comprises  eight  or  ten  consonants 
blended  in  turn  with  a  short  vowel,  and 
used  as  units  to  which  a  consonant  is  added 
in  forming  a  word  of  three  letters.  Later 
these  same  helpers  are  the  keys  used  for 
the  pronunciation  or  in  the  reading  lessons. 
In  the  recognition  of  each  word  the  first 
two  sounds,  viz.,  the  helper  is  to  be  made 
the  prominent  and  most  familiar  part,  bor 
this  reason  it  is  vitally  essential  that  abso- 
lutely automatic  and  mechanical  recognition 
of  the  helpers  be  acquired  by  the  daily  drill. 

These  units,  or  helpers,  are  also  used  in 
the  blending  of  other  words  in  which  the 
short  vowel  is  followed  by  a  consonant  di- 
graph, wi-sh,  or  by  two  single  consonants, 
mi-st.  They  should  be  carefully  learned  by 
the  children,  as  their  use  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  monosyllables  containing  a  short 
,  vowel  is  most  frequent. 

In  several  of  these  monosyllables  two 
consonants  appear  before  the  vowel,  cli-p, 
dro-p,  etc.  For  such  words  the  method  of 
attack  is  unchanged,  both  consonants  blend- 
ing with  the  vowel  ,to  form  the  new  helper. 
It  is  used  as  a  base  for  word  building,  just 
as  with  the  original  group  of  helpers,  thus : 
ski-p,  ski-d,  ski-11,  ski-n,  ski-m.  The  habit 
should  be  fixed  here  and  now  of  always 
reaching  through  the  vowel  for  the  helper. 
The  children  should  think  of  the  sounds  of 
the  two  initial  consonants,  then  pronounce 
them  with  the  vowel,  as  "cli." 

As  the  winter  term  opens,  we  find  that 
the  children  are  able  to  pronounce  practic- 
ally any  monosyllable  containing  a  short 
vowel  with  ease  and  accuracy.  Since  a 
large  percentage  of  the  child's  reading  vo- 
cabulary are  words  of  this  class,  the  num- 
ber of  other  words  which  are  to  be  taught 
as  forms  is  relatively  small.  By  mid-year 
the  young  readers  are  in  possession  of  a 
vocabulary  large  enough  to  enable  them  to 
read  several  simple  classic  stories  with  but 
little  assistance  from  the  teacher. 


Part  II — The  Word-and-Sentence  Part 
of  This  Method 

is  carried  on  side  by  side  with  that  part 
above  described.  The  early  lessons  are 
drawn  from  the  common  home  experiences, 
very  familiar  to  the  children.  In  conversa- 
tion with  the  teacher,  the  kitty,  the  doll, 
the  baby,  are  utilized  for  discussion,  and 
soon  the  children  are  telling  of  their  pets 
and  playthings  at  home.  In  these  conver- 
sational lessons  words  are  developed  and 
sentences  formed  which  will  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  read  these  beginning  stories  from 
the  Reading  Chart  and  from  the  Beacon 
Primer. 

The  aim  of  all  reading  is  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  thought  and  feeling  expressed 
on  a  printed  page.  The  realization  of  this 
aim  depends  upon:  (1)  the  thorough  mas- 
tery of  the  mechanics  of  reading,  (2)  the 
ability  to  get  the  thought  rapidly,  accu- 
rately, and  comprehensively.  In  the  read- 
ing period  children  should  not  be  allowed 
to  point  or  pronounce  each  word  by  itself, 
calling  words  in  a  jerky,  disconnected  way. 
This  kind  of  reading  is  the  result  of  focus- 
ing attention  on  individual  words.  A  child 
should  not  be  allowed  to  read  orally  until 
the  words  are  recognized  and  the  thought 
obtained.  Even  in  the  very  first  sentences 
that  the  child  reads,  word-calling  should 
not  be  accepted  for  thought  reading.  That 
reading  must  express  some  thought  or  idea 
should  be  kept  uppermost  in  the  mind  and 
can  be  accomplished  by  using  commonplace 
material  for  the  earlier  lessons,  and  by  de- 
veloping only  words  already  in  the  child's 
spoken  vocabulary. 

Exercises  for   Expression 

will  be  found  necessary  and  helpful.  The 
children  should  always  have  the  thought  of 
the  sentence  before  required  to  give  it 
orally.  If  any  child  expresses  the  notion 
that  the  reading  may  be  improved,  allow 
him  to  show  how  the  sentence  should  be 
read.  Let  different  children  read  the  sen- 
tence, showing  their  interpretation.  The 
big  point  to  insist  upon  is  phrase  and  sen- 
tence  unity. 

Application  of  Phonics  in  the 
Reading  Lesson 

As  soon  as  a  little  freedom  in  the  read- 
ing work  is  established  and  the  early  les- 
sons in  phonetics  mastered,  application  ol 
the  phonics  in  the  reading  exercises  should 
be  begun.  Considerable  practice  is  neces- 
sary before  the  pupil  is  able  to  make  ust 
of  his  knowledge  of  phonetics  as  he  reads 
This  practice  is  provided  for  in  the  Beacon 
Primer,  page  35,  and  should  be  given  spe- 
cial attention. 

In  Conducting  a  Drill  Exercise  in  Phonics 
the  teacher  stands  at  the  right  of  the  chart 
as  it  hangs  suspended  against  the  wall  and 
covers  the  final  consonant  of  a  word  as  she 
asks  for  a  helper;  then  she  uncovers  this 
letter  as  the  children  pronounce  the  word. 
Quick  responses  are  necessary  in  these  ex- 
ercises; to  allow  the  lesson  to  drag  is  fatal 
to  good  results.  The  work  should  be  rapid, 
snappy,  and  animated.  Concert  work  can- 
not be  used  to  advantage.  Individual  drill 
gives  individual  power.  About  one-half  of 
the  reading  time  of  each  day  should  be 
given  to  phonics  during  the  first  half  year. 

The  lessons  on  the  reading  chart  are 
clearly  planned  and  easily  taught.  This 
chart  should  be  concluded  in  about  three 
months  and  the  Beacon  "Primer,  pages  17- 
35,  for  which  the  chart  prepares,  should  be 
read.    This  work  is  done  without  reference 
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to  or  use  of  the  phonics  taught.  But  on 
page  35  of  the  primer  the  application  of  the 
phonics  in  the  reading  exercise  is  begun. 
This  is  a  difficult  step  for  the  learner  and 
he  will  necessarily  proceed  slowly  at  first. 
The  first  twelve  pages  of  the  Phonetic 
Chart  should  also  be  covered  during  the 
first  three  months  of  school,  so  that  the 
class  will  have  learned  to  pronounce  the 
short-vowel  words  of  three  letters  before  at- 
tempting to  read  pages  35  to  46  of  the 
Primer.  These  pages  should  not  be  at- 
tempted until  the  children  have  acquired 
considerable  phonetic  power.  As  soon  as 
page  35  is  reached  both  in  the  work  from 
this  page  to  page  46,  and  in  all  work  in 
other  primers,  the  phonetic  facts  and  prin- 
ciples then  known  by  them  should  be  ap- 
plied. Teachers  are  sometimes  prone  to 
hurry  the  reading  work  at  the  expense  of 
the  phonics.  This  practice  should  be  care- 
fully avoided,  otherwise  the  class  will  be 
unprepared  for  phonetic  reading-  in  the 
Primer  when  it  is  reached,  and  the  work 
will  of  necessity  drag. 

Use  of  Supplementary  Readers 
'  After  the  completion  of  part  one  of  the 
Beacon  Primer,  easy  supplementary  prim- 
ers may  be  used.  If  at  any  time  the  inter- 
est wanes,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  lessons  are 
too  difficult.  In  reading  from  a  supplement- 
ary book  the  child  should  not  encounter 
phonic  words  that  he  cannot  solve.  Two 
or  three  supplementary  primers  may  be  be- 
gun at  the  same  time  and  read  in  rotation. 
This  method  provides  for  a  large  amount 
of  evenly  graded  reading  material  suitable 
to  their  comprehension.  The  supplement- 
ary texts  should  always  be  a  little  easier 
than  the  basic  text  and  the  phonetic  work 
should  be  kept  well  in  advance. — From  Oc- 
tober  issue,  School  Education. 


VOCATIONAL  COURSES  IN  A7   AND 

B8   GRADES 

By  Herbert  F.   Clark 

Teacher  of  Occupations,  Sentons  Interme-- 
diate  School,  Los  Angeles 

(Note. — -A  news  item  appearing  in  the 
September  Western  Journal  of  Education 
brought  inquiries  concerning  the  work  we 
are  doing  along  occupational  lines  in  our 
school.  In  response,  we  are  glad  to  give 
the  following  information.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  of  last 
year,  occupational  courses  were  required 
of  all  pupils  in  the  A7  grade  of  the  inter- 
mediate schools  in  Los  Angeles.  To  inau- 
gurate the  plan  on  so  large  a  scale  was  a 
mistake;  there  were  not  enough  teachers 
prepared   to   give   the   instruction,   suitable 


books  and  materials  were  not  available,  and 
while  frequent  conferences  were  held  and 
much  good  work  done,  retractions  in  the 
plan  were  made  this  year.  In  our  school 
we  are  giving  the  work  in  the  A7  grade 
as  we  did  last  year,  and  are  continuing  it 
into  the  B8  grade. 

In  the  A7  grade  we  use  Gowen  &  Wheat- 
ly's  Occupations  as  a  basis  for  reading  ma- 
terial and  discussions.  The  language  in 
these  books  is  quite  mature  and  in  places 
difficult  for  this  grade  children  to  under- 
stand, yet-  we  consider  this  the  teacher's 
opportunity  to  increase  the  children's  vo- 
cabularies and  their  ability  to  read  the  Eng- 
lish language.  Some  of  the  recitations  we 
conduct  pretty  much  as  a  reading  lesson, 
being  careful  to  discuss  the  occupational 
ideas  as  they  appear.  We  select  the  dif- 
ficult words  and  place  them  on  the  board 
as  a  vocational  vocabulary.  For  home  work 
we  have  the  children  write  these  into  sen- 
tences and  read  them  at  class  the  next  day. 
The  children  enjoy  this  sort  of  exercise  and 
we  get  some  fine  sentences  from  them. 
Often  some  of  the  children  use  all  ten 
words  of  the  assignment  in  one  good  Eng- 
lish sentence.  These  sentences  form  the 
basis  for  discussions  and  the  clearing  up 
of  meaning  and  ideas.  We  cut  want  ads 
out  of  the  daily  papers,  make  scrap  books, 
encourage  occupational  investigations,  the 
purpose  all  the  time  being  to  make  tha 
children  occupationally  intelligent  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  make 
some  choice  of  an  occupation  they  will 
have  some  ground  upon  which  to  do  it. 
The  work  with  these  little  people  thus  far 
has  been  quite  satisfactory.  The  number 
of  occupations  taken  up  in  this  text  furnish 
material  for  just  about  a  term's  work. 

In  the  B8  grade  we  are  continuing  the 
work  in  a  maturer  way.  We  have  no  text 
as  a  basis.  We  separate  the  boys  and  girls. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  acquaint  the  children 
with  vocational  books  and  magazines,  make 
further  study  into  occupations  most  suited 
to  men  and  women  and  make  them  more 
vocationally  conscious  and  intelligent.  Our 
plan  requires  that  each  pupil  review  some 
special  vocational  book  with  especial  atten- 
tion to  some  chapter  in  it,  give  a  maga- 
zine review,  an  article  review,  write  a  pa- 
per on  some  vocational  subject  and  keep 
in  a  notebook  the  outlines  of  the  detailed 
studies  we  make  of  certain  occupations. 

The  result  already  is  that  the  young  peo- 
ple are  finding  a  large  number  of  books  and 
magazines  vocationally  helpful.  They  make 
some  fine  little  reviews  and  comments,  and 
it  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  the  iriter- 


BAKER   &   THORNDIKE'S 

EVERYDAY  CLASSICS 

ARE  THE  ONLY  LITERARY  READERS  that  mark  with  appropriate  mile- 
stones the  true  transitional  points  in  elementary  school  progress  in  reading. 

THEY  ARE  THE  ONLY  LITERARY  READERS  that  achieve  individuality, 
not  by  following  current  fads,  but  by  offering  the  child  the  first-fruits  of  so 
many  national  literatures  that  they  Americanize  by  their  very  cosmopolitanism. 

THEY  ARE  THE  ONLY  LITERARY  READERS  in  which  the  editors  have 
successfully  resisted  the  temptation  to  become  authors. 

THEY  ARE  THE  ONLY  LITERARY  READERS  which  preserve  a  careful 
distinction   between  teaching  helps  for  the  teacher  and  study  helps  for  the 

pupil. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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est  and  initiative  some  of  them  display. 

And  what  finer  work  can  we  do  with 
young  people?  What  is  culture  but  to  find 
our  little  place  in  this  work-a-day  world  of 
ours  and  do  the  simple  duties  in  life's  sim- 
ple ways?  What  greater  benefit  can  ac- 
crue to  a  young  man  or  woman  than  that 
they  be  able  to  make  an  intelligent  selec- 
tion of  the  work  they  expect  to  do?  Ir 
isn't  that  we  are  trying  to  shunt  them  off 
into  blind  alley  occupations  before  they  can 
obtain  a  liberal  education,  but  it  is  to  help 
them  become  intelligent  boys  and  girls 
about  the  great  life  that  is  about  them  and 
put  meaning  and  motive  into  their  every 
day  life,  that  we  offer  this  kind  of  work. 
Children  cannot  live  in  the  past.  They  live 
today,  and  the  life  they  now  live  is  the 
best  possible  basis  for  intelligent  construc- 
tive   development. 

OUR  PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS: 

Harr  Wagner  Pub.  Co. 

1111  Hearst  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  California 

Will  be  glad  to  render  every  possible   service  to 

teachers   in   California,   Oregon,  Washington   and 

contiguous   States.      Our   list   of   books   approved 

for  use  in   California  Schools  includes: 

Barker.     Plane  Trigonometry  with  Tables. 

By  Eugene  Henry  Barker,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics,  Polytechnic  High 
School,  Los  Angeles,  California.  86  illustra- 
tions. 8vo.  vii  +  172  pages.  Cloth  $1.00  Post- 
paid. 

Roray.      Industrial  Arithmetic   for   Boys. 

By  Nelson  L.  Roray,  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, William  L.  Dickinson  High  School, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  86  Illustrations.  12mo. 
viii+154  pages.     Cloth  $0.75  Postpaid. 

Roray.     Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Girls. 
An  Elementary  Text  in  Home  Economics.     Il- 
lustrated.    12mo.     viii+196  Pages.     Cloth  $0.75 
Postpaid. 

Gager.     Fundamentals  of  Botany. 

By  C.  Stuart  Gager,  Director  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden.      435     Illustrations.      xix+640    pages. 
Flexible    Cloth,    Round    Corners.      $1.50    Post- 
paid. 

Cager.  A  Laboratory  Guide  for  General  Botany. 
2nd  Edition,  x+206  pages.  Cloth  $1.00  Post- 
paid. 

Brownell.  General  Science  and  the  Economics 
of  Daily  Life. 
By  Herbert  Brownell,  B.  SC,  Professor  of 
Science  in  Secondary  Education,  Teacher's  Col- 
lege, University  of  Nebraska.  118  Illustra- 
tions. 12mo.  xv+383  pages.  Cloth,  $1.00  Post- 
paid. 

Holmes.     The  Elements  of  Animal  Biology. 
By  S.  J.  Holmes,   Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Zoology, 
University     of     California.       249     Illustrations. 
12mo.  x+402  pages.     Cloth  $1.35   Postpaid. 

Tower,  Smith  and  Turton.  The  Principles  of 
Physics. 
By  Professors  Willis  E.  Tower;  Charles  H. 
Smith,  and  Charles  M.  Turton,  Chicago  With 
425  Text  Illustrations,  7  Plates.  12mo.  'xi+466 
pages.     Cloth.     Round   Corners  $1.25   Postpaid. 

Ahrens,  Harley  and  Burns.     A  Practical  Physics 
Manual. 
By    Professors    W.   R.    Ahrens;    T.    L.    Harley. 
and    E     E.    Burns,    Chicago.      133    Illustrations. 
12mo.   xviii+354  pages.     Cloth  $1.25. 

Delano.  American  Red  Cross  Text-book  on 
Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick. 
By  Jane  A.  Delano,  R.  N.,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  Red  Cross  Nursing  Serv- 
ice, Washington,  D.  C,  2d  Edition  Revised. 
34  Illustrations.  12mo  xv+334  pages.  Cloth 
$1.00   Postpaid.     Paper 'Covers,   $0.60   Postpaid. 

Lynch.      American    Red     Cross    Text    Book    on 
First  Aid. 
General     Edition     (2d     Edition).      Cloth    $0.75. 
Paper   Covers   $0.35. 

Bailey.  Source,  Chemistry  and  Use  of  Food 
Products. 
By  Professor  E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Director  of 
Chemical  Laboratories,  University  of  Kansas. 
75  Illustrations.  12mo.  xiv+517  pages.  Cloth 
.$1.60  Postpaid. 

Bailey.     Laboratory   Experiments   on   Food 
Products. 
12mo.    48  pages.     Paper  Covers  $0  25. 

P.  Blakiston's  Son  &  Co. 
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The  Rotation  Plan 

Of  Vitalizing  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture  is  the  Biggest  Idea  in  Education  Since  the  Time  of  Horace  Mann. 
It  is  Destined  to  Vitalize  Our  Entire  Educational  System, — Dr.  A.  E.   Winship. 

a  HE  Rotation  Plan  is   attracting  the  attention  of   educators   and   farmers   everywhere.      It   is   rebuild- 
ing school  houses.     It  is   putting  new  life  into  communities  and  rural  schools.     It  is  increasing  the 
salaries  of  teachers   from  $10  to  $40  a   month.     It  is   revolutionizing  the  teaching  of   Agriculture 
m    Missouri.      South   Dakota  and   Oklahoma  have    adopted    this    plan;    other    states    are    planning    to 


The  Rotation  Plan  teaches  real  things — not  just  words,   words,   words. 

The  Rotation  Plan  rotates  the  subjects  —  does  not  teach  the  same  things 
year  after  year;  does  not  skim,  leaving  nothing  crisp  and  new  for  the  next 
year. 

The  Rotation  Plan  not  only  rotates  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  but  it  rotates 
the  work  in  Arithmetic,  Language,  Spelling,  and  all  other  subjects. 

If  you  want  to  know  how  the  Rotation  Plan  vitalizes  schools  and  com- 
munities— what  school  directors,  superintendents,  teachers,  parents,  and  chil- 
dren say  about  it — how  superintendents  can  introduce  it  into  their  schools — 
how  teachers  are  vitalizing  arithmetic,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  language, 
and  every  other  subject,  the  following  booklets  will  be  sent  to  you  free  upon 
application,  but  don't  write  for  them  unless  you  really  want  to  do  something 
worth  while  for  your  state,  your  county,  your  school  and  vour  community.  It 
will  be   a  waste  of   vonr  time  and   money   as    well   as   ours. 


SPLICING   ROPE 

A  Practical  Problem  in 

Real  Life 


1.  How  to  Vitalize  the  Teaching  of  Agriculture  in 

the  Rural  Schools. 

2.  Better  Country  Schools  for  Missouri. 

3.  The  Rotation  Plan— What  It  Is;    What  It  Does. 

4.  Vitalization  Through  Rotation. 

5.  Stencils  Vitalize  School  Work. 

The   Purpose   of  this   Department   is   to    help    those 
who   want  to  help   the   boys  and  girls   of   America. 


MAKING   NAIL   BOXES 
A  Real  Problem  in  Arithmetic 


What  is  known  as  the  Rotation  Plan  for 
vitalizing  the  teaching  of  Agriculture  is  at- 
tracting nation-wide  attention.  It  is  in  our 
opinion  one  of  the  big  educational  ideas  of 
recent  years  and  should  be  given  most 
thoughtful   consideration   by   all   educators. 

W.   J.   BEECHER, 

Editor 
Xormal  Instructor-Primary  Plans 


Ask  for  list  of  Agricultural  Charts,  Lantern  Slides, 
Booklets,   Stencils,   Working  Drawings,   Mottoes,   etc. 

You  Can  Teach  Agriculture  in  Your  School — You 
May  Think  You  Can't  But  You  Can. 


International  Harvester  Company 

(Incorporated) 

Agricultural  Extension  Department 

P.  G.  HOLDEN,  Director 
Harvester  Bldg.,  Chicago 
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The    New    American   Citizen 

By  Charles  F.  Dole,  is  a  book  well  worth 
the  attention  not  only  of  the  schools,  but 
of  people  generally.  It  teaches  the  unity 
of  human  relations,  the  business  of  govern- 
ment and  the  ethics  of  good  citizenship 
in  a  reasonably  clear  and  convincing  man- 
ner such  as  is  so  greatly  needed  at  the 
present  time.  That  to  be  a  good  citizen  it 
is  not  enough  simply  to  be  born  in  the 
country,  or  to  take  out  citizen's  papers,  or 
to  vote  occasionally.  That  to  be  a  good 
citizen  means  to  be  a  member,  a  partner,  a 
fellow-worker  in  the  business  of.  the  Na- 
tion. That  "to  make  good"  as  American 
citizens  we  must  not  simply  try  to  see 
what  we  can  get  out  of  it  for  ourselves,  our 
relatives,  or  some  party  or  organization  to 
which  we  belong,  but  to  help  in  the  effort 
of  civilization  to  make  better  and  kinder 
the  part  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. — 
Publishers,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 


"Peace  and  Patriotism,"  by  Elva  S. 
Smith,  brings  together  into  one  volume  for 
convenient  use  some  of  the  best  poems, 
speeches  and  other  selections  emphasizing 
the  ideals  of  patriotism,  internationalism 
.  and  service,  not  only  to  one's  country  but 
to  humanity  also.  It  presents  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  liberty  and  justice  which 
must  prevail  if  ever  there  is  to  be  harmony 
among  nations  and  is  designed  especially 
to  supplement  the  reading  of  patriotic 
stories,  martial  poems  and  hero  tales.  Pub- 
lished by  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Com- 
pany.    Price  $1.50. 


"Teaching  Home  Economics"  by  Anna 
M.  Cooley  offers  suggestions  for  the  or- 
ganization, administration  and  teaching  of 
the  Home  Economic  Studies.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  book  the  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  adapt  it  to  the  various  types  of 
persons  whose  needs  they  hope  to  serve. 
This  book  is  intended  for  use  as  a  text  pri- 
marily in  normal  schools  and  colleges 
where  students  are  training  as  teachers  the 
home  economics  studies,  and  by  teachers 
in  service.  The  Macmillan  Company  are 
the  publishers.     Price  of  book  is  $1.80. 


BRAIN   AND   BRAWN 

There  is  a  shortage  of  over  forty  thou- 
sand school  teachers  in  the  country.  Lots 
of  them  have  put  their  noodles  in  moth 
balls  and  gone  into  industries  where  the 
thumb  and  fingers  or  the  biceps  count  far 
more  than  mere  brain  work.  When  a  man 
can  get  $7  a  day  for  driving  nails  through 
a  shingle,  there  isn't  much  sport  in  teach- 
ing the  young  idea  how  to  shoot  for  ninety 
bucks  a  month.  There  are  a  lot  of  white- 
domed  college  professors  who  would  like 
to  take  the  places  of  some  of  these  steel 
strikers  who  do  not  know  whether  Cato  is 
a  food  or  a  drink. — L.  A.  Examiner. 


Red  Bluff,  Cal. — District  Attorney  Cheat- 
ham of  Tehama  County  has  rendered  an 
opinion  that  it  is  illegal  for  a  board  of  trus- 
tees to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  district  super- 
intendent while  attending  the  annual  con- 
vention   of    superintendents.      The    opinion 


was  asked  for  by  Superintendent  Mamia  B. 
Lang  when  the  Red  Bluff  district  board 
passed  a  warrant  for  the  expenses  of  Dis- 
trict Superintendent  J.  D.  Sweeney,  who 
attended  the  recent  Yosemite  convention. 
The  board  had  agreed  to  allow  the  bill 
upon  the  ground  that  such  attendance 
would  benefit  their  school,  and  that  they 
had  power  to  expend  any  money  when  the 
purpose  was  beneficial  to  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  opinion  if  it  holds  will  affect 
the  future  attendance  of  a  large  number  of 
men  who  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  convention,  and  who  represent 
schools  having  hundreds  of  teachers.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  district  superintendents 
have  more  teachers  under  them  than  do 
many  of  the  city  superintendents. 


The  Calaveras  County  Teachers'  Institute 
was  convened  at  the  county  courthouse  ii> 
San  Andreas,  Monday,  October  20,  with 
practically  every  teacher  in  the  county  in 
attendance.  County  Superintendent  Teresa 
Rivara  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  wel- 
comed the  teachers  and  called  the  meeting 
to  order.  The  speakers  on  the  first  day 
were  Roy  W.  Cloud  of  San  Mateo  County, 
Sam  H.  Cohn,  statistician  in  the  State  su- 
perintendent's office ;  Mr.  Raymond  Mosher 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  State  Normal  School, 
Mr.  Otis  M.  Carrington  of  the  Redwood 
City  school  department,  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Henshall,  county  library  organizer  for  Cali- 
fornia. After  the  afternoon  session  Miss 
Rivara  arranged  a  trip  for  the  instructors 
to  the  Mercer  Cave  at  Murpheys  and  said 
trip  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  greatly 
appreciated.  Monday  evening  Mr.  Carring- 
ton gave  the  Windmills  of  Hooland  in  the  — 
town  hall  and  as  encores  g'ave  a  number  of  ™ 
his  other  compositions. 

On  Tuesday  the  trustees  met  with  the 
teachers  and  enjoyed  the  sessions.  The  in- 
structors of  the  day  before  were  present 
and  made  helpful  suggestions  and  answered 
questions.  Mrs.  Henshall,  Mr.  Cohn  and 
Mr.  Carrington  left  on  Tuesday  and  Miss 
Maude  I.  Murchie  from  the  State  office 
came  to  help  Mr.  Mosher  and  Mr.  Cloud. 
These  three  gave  addresses  at  both  the 
morning  and  afternoon  meetings  Wednes- 
day and  left  on  the  afternoon 'stage.  Miss 
Winifred  Van  Hagen  conducted  the  insti- 
tute on  Thursday  and  kept  the  teachers 
busy  learning  games  and  folk  dances.  Al- 
together it  was  a  most  enjoyable  institute. 


The  100% 
Teacher  Uses 
Bank  Stock 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Bank 
Stock  School  Stationery  makes 
for  increased  efficiency  because 
it  prevents  eye  strain.  Its  high 
quality  insures  easy  writing 
either  with  pen  or  pencil.  Bank 
Stock  is  made  up  in  the  very 
Tablet,  Composition  Book, 
Filler,  Lecture  Pad  or  Spell- 
ing Blank  you  would  like  to 
use. 

Free  samples  and  Bank  Stock 
Test   Card  sent  upon  request. 

The  My  sell-  Rollins 
Bank  Note  Co. 

32  Clay  Street         San  Francisco 

Manufacturers 


Enamelac 

The  New  Air-Drying  Art  Enamel 


''Ename- 
lac" is  a 

heavy  water 
proof  F  n" 
amel  paint 
that  hardens 
without  fir- 
ing. Works 
on  glass  bot- 
tles, lin  cans, 

wooden  boxes,  Parisian  Ivory,  etc.  Made  in  15  colors. 
Price  per  can  25c.  By  mail,  30c.  "Enamelac  Outfit" 
complete  with  brushes,  etc.  in  wooden  box.  Price, 
•■  S3. 


Send  for  Color  Card  and  Circular. 
Chicago        THE  PRANG  COMPANY     New  York 


"INDUSTRIAL  ART" 
MATERIAL 

Stick  Printing  Sets  and  Supplies,  Squared  Paper,  Stencil 
Cloth,  Stencil  Knives,  Atomizers,  Wood  Blocks,  Colored 
Papers  for  Poster  Work,  Germantown  Yarn,  Looms  and 
Loom   Supplies,   Basketry    Materials. 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 

20  Second  St.  San  Francisco 
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JOTTINGS    OF   A   TRAVELING 
BOOKMAN 


William  Maurice  Culp 


The  high  school  and  grammar  schools 
of  Covina,  under  the-  direction  of  Ben  S. 
Millikan,  district  superintendent,  are  forg- 
ing ahead.  A  large  new  grammar  school 
building  is  now  under  construction. 


Miss  Eva  D.  Edwards  has  returned  to 
Covina  after  a  year's  absence  in  war  work 
in  Europe,  and  is  a  very  live  and  wide- 
awake principal  of  the  Covina  grammar 
school. 


Percy  B.  Goodell,  biology  and  botany 
teacher  in  the  Pomona  high  school,  secures 
some  very  good  work  in  botanical  drawings 
from  his  pupils. 


Henry  P.  Reynolds,  principal  of  Pomona 
high  school,  is  an  enthusiastic  football  sup- 
porter. 


Guy  V.  Whaley,  superintendent  of  the 
Pomona  city  schools,  intends  to  work  out- 
a  reorganization  of  the  system  and  course 
of  study  this  year. 


Percy  R.  Davis,  superintendent  of  Na- 
tional City  schools,  is  fostering  a  movement 
for  the  formation  of  a  union  high  school 
district,  which  shall  include  National  City, 
Chula  Vista  and  surrounding  districts.  The 
plan  is  to  erect  a  large  new  high  school  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  country  south  of 
San  Diego. 


Henry  C.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  San 
Diego,  is  meeting  with  much  approval.  He 
is  working  on  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  system  and  is  advocating  the  erec- 
tion of  several  large  new  schools  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  city. 


B.  O.  Lacey,  head  of  the  science  depart- 
ment of  the  San  Diego  high  school,  has  a 
much  increased  number  of  students  to  work 
with  this  year. 


Miss  Hazel  M.  Woodruff,  of  the  San 
Diego  high  school,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
best  history  teachers  in  San  Diego  County. 


A  great  deal  of  interest  and  large  classes 
in  botany  are  developing  in  the  San  Diego 
high  school  under  Laura   F.  McDermott.    . 


Harry  O.  Wise,  principal  of  the  San 
Diego  high  school,  has  a  growing  school 
that  now  numbers  about  2000  students. 


George  A.  Dixon  is  principal  of  the 
Oceanside  high  school  this  year.  Mr.  Dix- 
on gave  up  a  superintendency  in  Pennsyl- 
vania to  again  come  to  California  and  en- 
joy teaching. 


At  Huntington  Beach,  Pfarold  H.  Camp- 
bell, the  principal  of  the  grammar  schools, 
is  conducting  a  continuous  school  year. 
There  are  three  vacation  periods,  two  of 
one  week  each,  and  one  of  two  weeks.  Mr. 
Campbell  finds  that  the  students  can  con- 
tinue from  class  to  class  without  the  usual 
two  or  three-month  review  which  comes 
after  the  customary  vacation  period.  In 
the  summer  months  the  school  day  is  short- 
ened and  extra  subjects  are  given  that  are 


not  in  the  usual  curriculum.  So  far  the 
students  are  holding  up  well  and  the  pu- 
pils, after  they  become  used  to  it,  do  not 
mind  the  continuous  session. 


W.  G.  Jones  is  principal  of  the  Hunting- 
ton Beach  high  school.  Mr.  Jones  is  from 
the  Middle  West,  and  this  is  his  first  year 
in  California  schools. 


Frank  F.  Palmer,  principal  of  the  Clare- 
mont  high  school,  has  a  very  fine  plant 
and  group  of  students  to  work  with. 


W.  R.  Andrews,  district  superintendent 
of  the  Azusa  grammar  schools,  has  a  much 
larger  attendance  this  year  than  last. 


Mr.  David  Sturges  is  teaching  science 
and  handling  athletics  at  the  Citrus  Union 
high  school  at  Azusa. 


E.  R.  Hulbert,  head  of  the  science  de- 
partment of  the  Citrus  Union  high  school, 
is  an  exceptionally  good  instructor  in  chem- 
istry. 


Irving  A.  Bragg,  district  superintendent 
of  the  Covina  schools,  is  a  strong  adherent 
to  the  use  of  the  Problem  Method  in  the 
grammar  schools. 


Miss  Edith  I.  Brown  is  teaching  chemis- 
try and  physics  in  the  Corona  high  school. 


J.  E.  Whistler,  superintendent  of  Chino 
City  schools,  has  under  construction  a 
French   grammar   for   intermediate   schools 


Frank    Aid    is    handling    science    in    the 
Chino  high  school. 


R.  D.  White,  superintendent  of  Glendale 
grammar  schools,  has  a  course  of  study 
which  includes  a  certain  number  of  numer- 
ous essentials  that  have  to  be  taken  by 
every  student,  and  then  there  is  a  list  of 
subjects  that  are  optional.  Glendale  school 
enrollment  has  increased  in  large  numbers 
this  last  year. 


George  V.  Moyse,  principal  of  the  Glen- 
dale high  school,  is  ranked  as  one  of  the 
best  principals  in  Southern  California. 


Lyman  Dell  Smith,  principal  of  the  Cen- 
tral school,  Redondo,  and  his  teachers  are 
making  quite  a  reputation  for  themselves 
in  their  methods  of  teaching  English. 


Hermosa  grammar  schools,  under  Super- 
intendent Francis  E.  Rice,  are  expanding. 
A  contract  has  just  been  let  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  $60,000  unit  to  the  grammar 
school. 


Venice  grammar  schools,  under  Superin- 
tendent W.  Y.  Thornbury,  are  in  a  crowded 
condition.  A  $70,000  bond  issue  is  being 
advocated  for  new  additions  and  buildings. 


Grace  M.  R.  Abbot,  head  of  the  biolog- 
ical sciences,  Venice  high  school,  has  a 
large  number  of  students  this  year. 


Edward  W.  Clark,  principal  of  Venice 
high  school,  has  a  school  that  has  increased 
almost  33%  per  cent  over  last  year. 


Edwin  R.  Hadley,  head  of  the  chemistry 
and  physics  department,  Venice  high  school, 
has  a  number  of  students  doing  advanced 
work  in  chemistry. 


The  Burbank  high  school,  under  Charles 
Carrigan,  is  making  improvements  in  ath- 
letic equipment. 


Mark  R.  Jacobs  has  charge  of  both  the 
high  school  and  grammar  schools  at  Mon- 
tebello  this  year. 


L.  W.  Babcock,  principal  of  the  El  Monte 
high  school,  has  a  school  that  is  putting  in 
$25,000  in  improvements  this  year.  A  large 
theatre,  auditorium,  showers  and  dressing 
rooms  for  boys  and  girls  and  tennis  courts 
are  being  added. 


A  new  book—just  what  you  need  for  recreational  and  assembly 
singing  in  high  schools  and  for  community  singing 

High  School  Song  Book 

Edited  by  Gertrude  B.  Parsons, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Music, 

Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  refreshingly  varied  repertoire  of  just  the  kind  of  songs  needed  for 
group  singing — songs  of  rousing  character.  Every  school  generation 
should  know  the  familiar  "old  songs."  Take  this  opportunity  to  give  them 
also  new  material  to  enlarge  their  musical  heritage.  Accompaniments  are 
included  for  all  songs  unless  the  voice  parts  are  sufficient  for  musical 
completeness. 

Folk  songs,  community  and  patriotic  songs. 

Sacred  choruses,  hymns,  and  songs  for  special  occasions. 

Part  Songs  and  choruses. 

Selections   from   the   operas. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Potter  Brothers  Company,  565  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,   California  Depository 
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American  Book  Company's 
Supplementary  Reading 

TWO  BRAN  NEW  VOLUMES  FOR  GRADES  SIX,  SEVEN  AND  EIGHT 

THE  STORY  OF  LIBERTY 

By  JAMES   BALDWIN 

A  real  book  of  Americanization.  Traces  the  story  of  political  liberty  from  its  beginnings  and  early  development  in  England  down  through 
the  American  Revolution,  the  French  Revolution,  our  Civil  War,  and  ending  in  the  climax  of  the  Great  War.  The  book  not  only  follows  this 
narrative  thread  but  intersperses  throughout  occasional  extracts  from  the   outstanding  documents  of  the  epochal  periods. 

SAILING  THE  SEAS:    The  Log  of  Tom  Darke 

By  JAMES   BALDWIN    and  W.   W.   LIVENGOOD 

The  autobiography  of  a  country  boy  who  goes  to  sea  and  in  many  ways  learns  at  first  hand  about  the  various  kinds  of  ships  and  ship- 
building since  the  earliest  days.  It  is  an  absorbing  and  exciting  story  whose  climax  is  reached  in  the  shipbuilding  during  the  Great  War  and  in 
the  fight  of  a  merchant  ship  with  a  submarine.  The  introduction  is  written  by  Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  who  suggested  the  preparation  of  the  book  with  the  idea  of  inspiring  American  boys  to  seek  new  opportunities  for  our  flag  on  the  sea.  The 
volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  line  drawings  and  full-page  half-tones. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


330  East  22nd  Street, 
CINCINNATI  CHICAGO 


Chicago,  Illinois 

BOSTON  ATLANTA 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Represented   by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121    Second   St.,    San   Francisco  113   Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


H.    F.   Willebrandt,   principal    of   the   El     problems  in  which  stress  is  laid  upon  our         H.    G.   Clement,   superintendent   of   Red- 
Monte  grammar  school,  has  a  very  crowded      institutions   and   ideals.      Hemet   has   plans     lands   schools,   is   building   up   an   excellent 

system  of  schools. 


school  this  year. 


under  way  for  a  new  intermediate  school. 


Monrovia  schools,  under  A.  R.  Clifton, 
are  going  ahead  in  every  way  along  with 
the  growth  of  the  town. 


D.  A.  Stouffer  is  principal  of  the  Excel- 
sior Union  hiah  school  at  Norwalk. 


David  Arthur  Hanks,  principal  of  the 
San  Jacinto  high  school,  has  a  very  nice 
school  to  work  with.  His  students  are  a 
very  robust  lot.  Children  grow  larger  in 
Hemet  than  in  most  communities. 


J.  Leslie  Cutler,  principal  of  the  Bostonia 
high  school,  El  Cajon,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  San  Diego  County  Board 
of  Education. 


W.  A.  Pratt,  superintendent  of  the  Cor- 
onado  schools,  takes  a  part  in  active  in- 
struction. 


Edgar  Boughn,  principal  of  the  Perris 
high  school,  is  in  charge  of  a  thriving 
school.  The  attendance  has  increased 
some  300  per  cent  in  three  years.  Mr. 
Boughn  is  a  very  able  schoolman  and  he 
is  seeing  that  Perris  is  getting  the  best 
that  is  to  be  secured. 


Hon.  Will  C.  Wood  has  issued  Bulletin 
No.  6,  announcing  that  Miss  Ethel  Rich- 
ardson will  act  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  in  charge  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Americanization.  She  is  connect- 
ed with  the  Bureau  of  Housing  and  Immi- 
gration. Superintendent  Wood  also  an- 
nounces the  policy  of  the  administration 
on  health  and  development  supervision. 
There  is  also  a  paragraph  requesting  super- 
intendents and  principals  to  encourage  at- 
tendance at  the  normal  schools. 


Fred  A.  Boyer,  principal  of  the  Coronado 
grammar  school,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic teachers  in  San  Diego  county. 


C.  W.  Baker,  superintendent  of  Watts, 
has  a  school  system  that  is  expanding 
enormously.  The  attendance  is  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  more  than  last  year. 
Temporary  buildings  have  been  erected. 


M.  G.  Boynton,  principal  of  the  Hemet 
high  school,  has  a  much  larger  school  than 
ever  before.  Approximately  SO  per  cent 
of  the  students  are  freshmen.  Mr.  Boynton 
believes  that  the  American  child,  as  well  as 
the  foreign-born  child,  should  be  Ameri- 
canized. This  year  Hemet  has  two  courses 
required  for  that  purpose.  One  is  the  reg- 
ular American  history  and  civics  and  the 
other  is   a   course   in   economics  and   social 


John  Alman,  vice-president  of  the  Red- 
lands  high  school,  thinks  that  a  great  many 
schools  are  attempting  to  cover  too  much 
ground.  He  thinks  more  efficiency  could 
come  from  teaching  a  lesser  number  of 
subjects  in  the  average  small  school.  He 
considers  that  choice  and  freedom  of  sub- 
ject material  given  a  student  in  California 
schools  leads  to  confusion  and  a  poorly 
balanced  course  in  many  cases.    , 


"The  Progressive  Music  Series"  contains 
a  wonderful  collection  of  Songs  by  Horatio 
Parker.  Give  your  children  this  book, 
which  provides  the  best  type  of  material 
for  elementary  sight  reading — the  finest 
child  literature  coupled  with  music,  bub- 
bling over  with  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of 
real  melodies.  Published  by  Silver,  Burdett 
&  Company. 


HAVE 


Healthy,  Strong, 
Beautiful  Eyes  ^ 


Oculists  and  Physician* 
used  Murine  Bye  Remedy 
many  years  before  it  was 
offered  as  a,  Domestic  Hye 
,  Medicine.  Murine  is  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Keliable  Kelief  for  Byes  that  Need 
'  Care.  Try  Itii.  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting — 
I  Just  Eye  Comfort,  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggistr-accept  no 
I  Substitute,  and  if  Interested  write  for  Book  of  the  Bye  Free. 
1  MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY,    Chicago,    ML 
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Bids  Wanted 


by. 


Public  Schools 

News  Notes  of  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 

(Free  publication  will  be  promptly  made  in  this  col- 
umn of  all  bids  furnished  by  country  school  super- 
intendents and  others  interested;  and  special  at- 
tention of  all  advertisers  will  be  directed  to  the 
items.  Letters  regarding  this  column  should  be  ad- 
dressed I.,  llarr  Wagner,  Managing  Editor,  Hearst- 
Examiner  Hldg..  San  Francisco;  telephone:  Doug- 
las 4291..) 


WESTERN  SCHOOL  NOTES 


Kate  L.  Donnelly  of  Plumas  County 
wrote  a  beautiful  letter  to  the  children  of 
the  schools  in  reference  to  Governor  Ste- 
phens' visit  to  Quincy,  and  the  County  In- 
stitute emphasizing  the  Governor's  remarks 
about  the  schools,  citizenship,  etc.  It  is 
certainly  effective  work  to  impress  upon 
children  these  lessons  of  patriotism  when 
the  same  has  local  color  and  importance. 


The  teachers  of  Fresno,  Tulare,  Kings 
and  Madera  voted  in  favor  of  holding  cen- 
tral sections  of  the  C.  T.  A.  on  December 
15  to  17,  inclusive,  at  Fresno.  Hoover,  Mc- 
Adoo,  Will  C.  Wood  and  others  have  been 
invited  in  to  address  the  meetings.  Super- 
intendent Edwards  is  making  special  ar- 
rangement to  have  a  great  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  County  teachers. 


J.  B.  Monlux  has  been  appointed  acting 
superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  city  schools. 
Among  the  candidates  mentioned  for  the 
place  are  H.  M.  Rebok,  C.  C.  Hughes,  Jere- 
miah Rodes,  A.  C.  Barker,  Susan  M.  Dor- 
sey,  E.  J.  Lickley,  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  W. 
L.  Sephens,  Jerome  O.  Cross  and  H.  B. 
Wilson. 


C.  C.  Hughes,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Sacramento,  addressed  the  teachers  of 
San  Francisco  on  Friday,  November  7th. 
1 1  e  delivered  a  very  able  address,  and  it 
caused   much   favorable  comment. 


We  are  interested  in  vocational  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  great  experiment.  Our  inter- 
est, however,  is  in  finding  out  how  much 
it  will  add  to  the  joy  of  living  and  the  sum 
total  of  human  happiness. 


The  trustees  of  Stanford  University 
have  raised  the  salaries  of  some  professors 
from  $4500  to  $7500  per  year  and  others 
from  $2500  to  $3000  per  year.  Where  in 
the  name  of  social  justice  does  the  high  cost 
i if  living  tally  with  such  a  salary  schedule? 
\\  hat  process  of  reasoning  had  the  trustees 
of  the  University  that  enabled  them  to  con- 
clude that  it  required  a  $4500  man  six  times 
as  great  a  raise  as  a  $2500  man?  There 
is  certainly  something  wrong  here.  Will 
you  explain? 


The  Sierra  Educational  News  has  moved 
from  the  Monadnock  Building  to  elegant 
new  quarters  in  the  Flood  Building,  cor- 
ner  Market  and  Powell  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 


The  city  school  department  of  the  city 
of  Sacramento,  C.  C.  Hughes,  superintend- 
ent, has  issued  its  annual  report.  This  is 
a  remarkably  compact  report  and  shows 
evidence  that  thrift  is  not  confined  to  the- 
ory only,  but  is  illustrated  in  the  economic 
use  of  paper  and  pencil  in  the  make-up  of 
the  publication.  Superintendent  Hughes,  in 
his  report  to  the  board,  in  a  few  pages  cov- 
ers every  phase  of  the  school  work  under 
his  administrative  forces.  It  is  a  masterful 
summing  up  of  the  school  activities  of 
Sacramento. 


The  State  Normal  School  of  San  Diego 
has  issued  a  curriculum  of  the  model  and 
training  school.  President  E.  L.  Hardy 
has  written  quite  a  philosophical  foreword. 
The  various  phases  of  the  work  in  the 
training  school  are  presented  in  an  excel- 
lent manner. 


The  School  Law  of  1919,  published  for 
the  use  of  the  public  schools,  has  just  been 
issued.  It  contains  440  pages,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  department  of  education  of 
the  State.  The  supplemental  index,  which 
is  the  work  of  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  is  a  very 
useful  and  valuable  addition  to  the  b'ook. 


Thomas  J.  Roesman  of  Boonville,  Men- 
docino County,  High  School,  has  recently 
written  outlines  on  agriculture,  and  the 
same  have  been  used  by  State  authorities. 
Prof.  Roesman  has  also  inaugurated  courses 
in  agriculture  in  his  school  on  the  basis  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  bill.  He  is  making  a 
record  for  efficiency  and  in  giving  the  peo- 
ple in  his  community  a  real,  live,  up-to- 
date  school. 


ADOPTION  OF  STATE  TEXT  BOOKS 

The  State  Board  of  Education  some 
years  ago  adopted  rules  to  govern  in  the 
selection  of  text  books  which  provided  for 
secret  readers,  and  prohibiting  bookmen 
from  presenting  the  merits  of  their  vari- 
ous texts  by  personal  interviews  with  com- 
missioners or  members  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  rules  may  have  had 
some  purpose  before  the  war,  but  not  now. 
It  really  seems  ridiculous  that  a  commis- 
sioner could  not  listen  to  an  exposition  of 
the  merits  of  a  text  book  and  its  adapta- 
bility for  the  schools.  No  written  brief,  no 
secret  reader,  no  formal  public  hearing  can 
take  the  place  of  the  "personal  interview" 
when  it  comes  to  salesmanship.  The  book- 
men as  a  rule  can  point  out  the  demerits 
of  a  competitor's  books,  and  the  merits  of 
their  own  books  much  more  effectively 
than  secret  readers,  whose  judgment  may 
be  biased  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  abso- 


lutely based  on  merit.  The  bookman,  how- 
ever, must  make  his  points  appeal  against 
the  fact  that  his  listener  knows  he  is  talk- 
ing in  order  to  win  a  contract  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  He  cannot  disguise  his 
personal  interest.  His  argument  must 
therefore  be  sound  or  he  fails,  because  he 
is  prejudged.  It  is  therefore  by  open  criti- 
cism, the  frank,  democratic  methods  of  the 
salesman  that  poor  books  are  riddled  and ' 
criticised  to  their  finish,  and  the  good 
books  are  brought  to  the  front.  Open 
discussion  with  teachers,  with  experts,  with 
officials,  is  the  only  way  to  arrive  at  a  just 
concluson. 

The  present  State  Board  of  Education 
has  discarded  much  of  the  secret  and  auto- 
cratic methods  which  hung  over  the  former 
administrations  and  we  trust  that  new  rules 
that  will  harmonize  more  with  the  present 
spirit  of  modernism  will  prevail. 


MacRorie  &  McLaren 

Florists  and  Decorators 

LANDSCAPE    ENGINEERS 
AND   NURSERYMEN 

141  POWELL  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Nurseries — San  Mateo 


BERGER  &  CARTER  COMPANY 

Owners  of  PACIFIC  TOOL  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

Fremont  and  Mission  Streets 

SAN     FRANCISCO,     CAL. 

Wholesale    Jobbers    and   Distributers 

Machine  Tools,  Shop  Equipment, 
Supplies 

FOR    MANUAL   TRAINING    SCHOOLS 


Bar  Iron  and  Steel 

General   Offices  and  Warehouses 

Seventeenth  and  Mississippi  Streets 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Catalog    AA-18    Sent    Free    on   Application 


E.   C    BOYNTON 

PORTABLE    MOVING    PICTURE    MACHINES 
STEREOPTICONS— SLIDES 


517  Brockman  Building 

Broadway  1919 


Los  Angeles,  California 
11840 
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The   genial    editor,   author   and   lecturer,  cisco.     Mr.    Everman   reports   that   several 

Arthur    Henry    Chamberlain,    has    just    re-  hundred  teachers  with  classes  have  visited 

turned  from  a  trip  to  South  Dakota,  where  the   Academy    of   Science    during   the   past 

he  lectured  on  rural  school  problems.  year. 


The  C.  T.  A.  northern  section  held  an 
interesting  meeting  at  Sacramento  Octo- 
ber 21-22-23-24.  Superintendent  Hughes, 
Deputy  Superintendent  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil 
and  the  various  county  superintendents  as- 
sisted in  making  the  meeting  a  success. 
The  election  of  officers  was  quite  a  spir- 
ited affair.  There  were  three  names  voted 
on  for  president.  Miss  Ella  McCleary  was 
elected  president,  J.  D.  Sweeny,  treasurer, 
and  Minnie  O'Neil,  secretary.  The  asso- 
ciation will  not  hold  a  regular  meeting  in 
1920,  but  each  superintendent  will  have  a 
regular  county  institute. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its 
meeting  the  week  of  November  10th  to 
14th  adopted  Thorndike's  Arithmetic,  pub- 
lished by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  and  Beard 
and  Bagley's  United  States  History,  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  Company. 

Governor  Stephens  has  appointed  Mr. 
Hinsdale,  an  attorney  of  Sacramento,  and 
Julia  Phillips  of  Porterville  to  the  vacant 
places  on  the  State  Board  of  Education. 


George  Wharton  James,  who  has  done 
so  much  for  California  and  the  West  by 
his  great  books  descriptive  of  the  beauties 
and  resources  of  the  country,  appeared  be- 
fore the  State  Board  of  Education  with  a 
book  especially  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  speaking  voice,  with  a  careful 
selection  of  the  best  extracts  of  our  litera- 
ture from  an  oratorical  point  of  view. 


The  Winter  School  of  the  Riverside  Li- 
brary Service  School  will  be  held  in  River- 
side January  12  to  April  16,  1920.  Joseph 
F.  Daniels,  librarian  Riverside  Public  Li- 
brary and  County  Free  Library,  formerly 
librarian  State  Teachers'  College,  State  Ag- 
ricultural College,  Colo.,  and  Educational 
Council,  supervisor  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle, Colo.,  subjects,  business  management 
of  libraries,  taxation,  finance,  library  law, 
book  selection,  book  market,  etc.,  thirty-five 
periods  and  outlines,  will  be  in  charge! 
There  is  a  fine  staff  of  expert  instructors 
in  all  branches  of  library  work.  Send  for 
bulletin  169. 


Our  readers  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
at  210  Phelan  building,  second  floor,  San 
Francisco,  you  can  buy  reliable  jewelry  of 
all  kinds,  have  your  watch  repaired,  and 
in  general  secure  the  very  best  of  service 
in  the  jewelry  line.  Buy  your  Christmas 
gifts  in  the  jewelry  line  from  this  firm.  Mr. 
Preston,  the  manager  of  the  J.  B.  Hatch 
&  Co.,  will  take  special  interest  in  getting 
you  the  right  quality  of  jewelry. 


Will  C.Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, in  a  recent  address  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, paid  a  high  compliment  to  Superin- 
tendent Roncovieri  and  his  devotion  to  the 
work  of  San  Francisco  schools. 


The  Academy  of  Science  and  the  San 
Francisco  school  department  are  co-operat- 
ing in  maintaining  its  great  museum  of  one 
of  the  educational  activities  of  San   Fran- 


Richard  D.  Faulkner,  principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  "  Intermediate  School,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Compulsory 
Education  and  Attendance  Bureau  of  San 
Francisco.  Margaret  McGraw  has  been 
made  chief  assistant.  Mr.  Faulkner  will 
continue  his  work  as  a  principal.  He  has 
made  the  Horace  Mann  one  of  the  great 
intermediate  schools  of  the  country,  and 
\  ill  bring  to  the  attendance  bureau  tact, 
efiiciency  and  applied  psychology  to  a  class 
of  boys  and  girls  who  need  not  a  police- 
man but  human  aid  and  sympathy. 


Our  New  Catalog 
is  Out 

It  just  came  from  the  press,  is  strictly  up- 
to-date,  and  is  completely  priced.  Send  for 
a  copy  and  mail  your  orders  for  all  kinds 
of  schcol  roods  to 


P.  0.  Box  205         Stockton,  Cal. 

(We  handle  everything  a  school  uses) 


Complete  Equipment 
For  Schools 

School  Desks  Study  Chairs 

Teachers'  Desks 

School  Supplies 

Beaver  Black  and  Green  Board 
Globes       Maps       Charts 

New  and  complete  catalog  just  off  the 
press-      Send    for    your    copy    to-day. 


RUCKER- FULLER  DESK  CO. 

DEPT.  W. 

677   MISSION   STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Frank  Malloye,  President 

WESTERN 


Edgar  C.  Broder,  Vice- 

ASBESTOS 


Pres.  &  Manager 

MAGNESIA 


Wm.  A.  Finnigan,  Asst.  Manager 

COMPANY 


INSULATING    ENGINEERS 

Exclusive    Distributors    of    and    Contractors    for 

THE   PHILIP   CAREY    CO.'S   PRODUCTS: 

Carey's  Roofings— Magnesia  and  Asbestos  Pipe  and   Boiler   Coverings — Cold   Storage   Insulation 

Asbestos   and   Asphalt   Products — "Elastite"   Expansion  Paving  Joint 

25-27    SOUTH   PARK,    BETWEEN   2nd  AND   3rd   STS. 

relephone  Douglas  3860  SAN    FRANCISCO 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES  FOR  SCHOOL  BUILDING  WORK 


GLASS  &  BUTNER 

ARCHITECTS 

Maintain    the    following    departments    in  connection    with   all   forms    of   building 
operations : 

1=ARCHITECTURAL    DESIGNING. 
2=INTERIOR     DESIGNING    and    DECORATING. 
3=STRTJCTURAL     ENGINEERING. 
4=ELECTRICAL  AND  HEATING  ENGINEERING. 


Cory  Building 
FRESNO 

Telephone  Fresno  3798 


Hearst  Examiner  Bldg.,  819 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Telephone  Kearny  4021 


Correspondence    regarding    new    schools  and     alterations     invited     from     school 
boards    and    city    and    county    school    superintendents. 
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Wm.  M.  Culp  will  edit  a  series  of  plays 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.. 
These  plays  will  fill  a  longfelt  want,  as 
the  editors  "use  to  say."  The  first  one  will 
be  called  "The  Plotters,"  a  comedy  in  one 
act.    It  will  be  issued  August  IS: 


The  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Company 
will  issue  a  new  edition,  August  10,  of  Du- 
vall's  Civil  Government,  simplified,  extend- 
ed and  revised  by  Senator  M.  B.  Johnson. 
Price  in  paper,  40  cents;   in  board,  60  cents. 


especially  written  for  high  school  presenta- 
tion to  be  presented  by  the  Harr  Wagner 
Publishing  Company.     Price,  30  cents. 

Notice. — The  acting  rights  of  this  play 
are  reserved  by  the  author.  Permission 
for  production  must  be  obtained  from  the 
publisher  before  performance. 

1919.  Harr  Wagner  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 1111  Hearst  Building,  San  Francisco. 


THE  PLOTTERS 
A  Comedy  in  One  Act.     By  William  Mau- 
rice  Culp. 

The   Cast 

Mr.  Horatius  Alphonsius  Square — Principal 
of  the  Learnem  Academy  for  proper 
males  and  females. 

Hackus  Blimp,  known  as  Hack,  a  football 
phenomenon. 

Bill,  Tom,  John — Hack's  satellites. 

Jimmie — A   student. 

Annabelle  Pretty — A  vampish  young  lady. 

Hit-Em-Hard    Smith — A    football    coach, 

Red — A  high  school  Bolshevik. 

Joe  Sweep — The  janitor. 

Dusty— Joe's  small  negro  assistant. 

Pete,  Jack,  Harry,  Larry,  Sam,  Jerry,  Blue- 
bell, Babe,  Sweetness,  Mignonette,  Rose, 
Violet — A  self-appointed  committee  of 
protest. 

Time — The  present. 

Place — Office  of  Mr.  Horatius  Alphonsius 
Square,  Principal  of  the  Learnem  Acad- 
emy. 

Time  for  presentation — Thirty  minutes. 
This  play  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  plays 


THE    MEADOW-LARK 

This  beautiful  poem  was  submitted  by  a 
San  Mateo  county  teacher  anonymously. — 
Editor. 

Come  out  here  to  me, 

Come  out  here  to  me, — 
Come  out  to  the  blueness  and  pureness  of  spring, 
For  I've  fluted  the  shadows  and  sorrows  away, 
The  Poppies  are  lit  and  the  Harebell's  aswing, 
And  the  joy  of  the  morning  is  coming  to  stay, — 

Come   out  here   to   me, 

Come  out  here,  I  say, 

Come  out  here  to  me! 

Come   out  here   to   me, 

Come  out  here  to  me, — 
Come   out  from   the   darkness,   the   care,   and   the 

doubt, 
From  the  fears  that  degrade  and  the  woes  that 

betray, 
From  the  cage  of  Self  and  Sadness  come'  out 
And  retrieve  all  your  joys  in  the  joy  of  today. 

Come  out  here  to  me, 

Come  out  here,   I  say, 

Come  out  here  to  me! 


salary  $600  per  year.  He  refused  to  accept 
because  he  said  the  grade  teachers  needed 
the  money.  He  is  not  only  the  educational 
leader  of  the  twin  cities  on  the  border  of 
San  Francisco,  but  he  is  the  leading  citi- 
zen in  politics,  civic  life  and  all  the  affairs 
of  the  community.  He  has  recently  pre- 
pared "Forward  Looking  Lessons  in 
United  States  History."  Alive,  up-to-date : 
for  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils.  These 
lessons  will-  be  published  in  Book  I  for 
seventh  grade,  and  Book  II  for  eighth 
grade.  The  topical  method  has  been  hand- 
led effectively  by  Mr.  Savage,  and  children 
will  certainly  appreciate  the  attractive  form 
of  these  lessons. 


I 


Superintendent  W.  J.  Savage  holds  a 
unique  position  in  school  affairs.  While 
superintendent  of  Colma  and  Daly  City  he 
continues  to  work  under  the  school  district 
system,  with  a  board  of  three  members. 
A   few   years    ago    the   trustees    raised    his 


THATMAN  PITTS 

2  Stores 
771  Market  St    1556  Fillmore  St. 

STATIONERY 

Office  Supplies,  Fountain  Pens 

KODAKS 

Photo  Supplies  and  Albums 

CUTLERY 

Manicure  Sets  and  Sundries 

Printing  and  Engraving 


"Prang  Products"  Make  for  Better  Education 


"GRAPHIC  DRAWING  BOOKS" 

The  Best  "Drawing  Books" — Because 

1.  They  teach  BASIC  PRINCIPLES  that  underlie  All 
Drawing,  Design,  and  Color. 

2.  They  are  the  only  series  of  "Drawing  Books"  that 
present  an  organized  and  Scientific  Theory  of 
"Color"  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  the 
children,  with  a  "Color  Chart"  for  each  grade. 

3.  They  correlate  DRAWING  — DESIGN —  CON- 
STRUCTION and  relate  them  to  the  life  and  home 
of  the  child. 

4.  They  contain  eight  beautiful  reproductions  in  nine 
colors  of  some  of  the  world's   greatest-  paintings, 

thus  bringing  the  refining  influence  of  the  Art  Mu- 
seum to  your  school. 

Books   1  to  4,  List  Price  20c. 

Books  5  to  8,  List  Price  25c. 


INEXPENSIVE— WELL  GRADED- 

Send   for    "Graphic   Drawing   Books"    circular. 


-THE   BEST! 


"PRANG  PRODUCTS" 
"Enamelac" 

An  Air-Drying  Enamel  for  Decorating  Toys,  Boxes, 
Bottles,  etc.     Per  Can,  25c. 

"Permodello" 

The   Permanent   Modelling  Clay.      It   sets   like   Con- 
crete.    Per  pound  Can,  70c. 

"Modelit" 

The  Quality  Wax  Modeling  Clay.     It  keeps  soft  in- 
definitely.    Per  pound,  60c. 

"Stixit  Paste" 

The  Stickiest  Paste  in  Town.     4-nz.  Tube  15c,  JA  Pt. 
25c,  1  Gal.  $2.50. 

"Peco  Paste  Powder" 

A  High   Quality  "Library   Paste"   in   Powder  Form. 
Per  pound  45c. 

"Prang  Prismo"  Papers 

Coated  Papers  in  75  Standardized  Colors. 
"Prang  Enginex"  Papers 

Light  Weight  Construction  Papers  for  Poster  Work. 
Send  for  Sample  Booklets  of  Papers. 


Send  Money  Order,  Check,  or  Stamps  on  orders  for  less  than  $5.00 


1922  Calumet  Ave.,  Chicago        THE    PRANG    COMPANY    30  Irving  Place,  New  York  City 


Send  for   circular   of   "Correspondence   Courses   in    Industrial   Art.' 
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FIVE    LITTLE    SONG    PICTURES 

Artistically    Illustrated 

By  LEILA    FRANCE    McDERMOTT 

1.  THE    SANDMAN. 

2.  THE    MOON    IS   A    LADY. 

3.  SEVEN    TIMES    ONE. 

4.  THE    HONEY    BEE. 

5.  CHRISTMAS    CAROL. 

Price    SO    Cents. 

HARR     WAGNER     PUBLISHING     COMPANY 

239    Geary    Street,    San    Francisco 

SEVEN     HEART     SONGS 

By  LEILA  FRANCE  McDERMOTT 

1.  POET  AND  LARK. 

2.  THE    YEAR'S   SWEETHEART. 

3.  REST    LITTLE    NEST. 

4.  THE  STAR  AND  THE   BROOK. 

5.  YOU  MAY  GUESS. 

6.  ROCK    A    BYE    BOY. 

7.  BABY    PINK    AND    WHITE. 
Price  SO   Cents.  Reduced  from  $1.00 

HARR     WAGNER     PUBLISHING     C03IPAN1T 
239    Geary    Street,    San    Francisco 


TREAT  YOURSELF  TO— 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  California 

BERKELEY    OFFICE: 
4,   5    and   6  Wright    Building,   2161    Shattuck   Av  nue 

LOS   ANGELES   OFFICE: 
516    Security    Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE   AND   EFFICIENT 

Endorsed    by    University    Professors,    Superintendents 

Principals    and    Teachers 
Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OTHER   OFFICES: 

Boston,    New   York,    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 

Memphis,    Chicago,    Denver,    Portland 

Send  to  any  office  for  circulars  and  registration  forms 


THE  WOMAN  WE  WANT, 
THE  WOMAN  WE  NEED 

may   be    a    housewife    who,    because    of 
the  high  cost  of  living,   finds  it 
hard  to   make   both    ends   meet; 
may  be  a  school   or   college  girl 
dependent    upon   her   own    resources 
for   the   completion   of   her   education; 
may  be   a  daughter  who   is   at  home 
and   can   use  more  money  than 
she  receives   from  her   allowance ; 
she — whoever  and  wherever   she  may 
be,    has   an   engaging   personality,    and   is 
not,  afraid   to   meet   or    approach   people; 
she — is   progressive,   aggressive;    takes 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to   ad- 
vance  her   financial    condition; 
she — believes  in  using  her   spare  time 
in  profitable  employment; 
she — sees    no   reason   why    she  should 
be   satisfied   with   her   present   income, 
knowing  that   it   is   possible  to   better   it; 
she  wants  more  money   and  is  determined 
to   get   it,   to   earn   it. 

Are  you  that  woman? 

If  you  are;  if  you  can  use  $10,  $25, 
$50,  or  more  each  month,  there  is  an 
opening  for  you  with  this  company. 
Experience  unnecessary;  we  show  you 
the  way.  you  cannot  fail  to  make 
money  by  our  special  sales  plan  and 
hearty   co-operation. 

Write  us  today  for  our  money-making 
plan. 

WILDE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
822  WEST  6th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

THE     GRACE     HOSPITAL      -      -      DETROIT 

Three  -  year  course.  Eight  -  hour  day.  Registered  by  the 
State  of  Michigan.  Theoretical  and  practical  class  work 
thruout.  Modern  nurses'  home;  includes  summer  vacation 
home  for  nurses.  Minimum  entrance  requirement,  two 
years'   High   School   work   or   its   equivalent. 

For  free  catalog,  address  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Box 
35,  The  Grace  Hospital,  John  R.  Street  and  Willis  Ave- 
nue,   Detroit,    Michigan. 


fermodello 

THE  PERflAHEMTMODELIMO  CLAY 

This  new  Modeling  Clay  works  like  Magic.  Stay 
softin  the  can,  but  when  exposed  to  air  after  modeling 
it  sets"  and  becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  Requires  no 
casting  and  no  firing.  Takes  water  color  or  "Enamelac" 
decorating.  Equally  valuable  in  Kindergarten,  Grammar 
Grades,  High  School  and  Art  Classes.  Widely  used  by 
(J.  S.  Government  in  Reconstruction  Hospitals.  Sample 
pound  p  st paid  70c. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Chicago       THE  PRANG  COMPANY     New  York 


'  The  Most  Picturesque  Railway 
Trip  in  the  World" 

One    of    California's    "Seven    Wonders" 

From  San  Francisco  to  Montara  and  Half-Moon  Bay 
WONDERFUL   Engineering 


WINTER 
SCHEDULE 
EFFECTIVE 
OCTOBER  13th 


WONDERFUL  Breakers 
WONDERFUL  Rock- Formations 
WONDERFUL  Mountain  and  Ocean  Views 
WONDERFUL  Fishing  and  Shooting 
WONDERFUL  Fields  and  Other  Views 


OPEN  ALL 
THE  YEAR 
AROUND 


OCEAN  SHORE  RR 


Depot:     Mission  St.  at  12th 


Phone:     Market  46 


A    Genuine 

TEACHERS  are  sure  of  them    J 

FRENCH 

— at    right    prices,    too  ! —         {j 
when    visiting    the                        I 

DINNER 

St.    Germain    Restaurant    I 

i 

Or     Good     Special     Cooking 

Ellis  St. ,60,  San  Francisco    j 

I----  ■ ,, 

—  -* — „ 1 

Established  1889 


Phone  Mission  2796 


Golden   West   Clothing    Renovatory 

LADIES'    AND    CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND   DYED 

A    Weekly    Service   for    the    Pressing    o£    Gentlemen's 

Suits,  $1.50  a  Month — Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

Special  Attention  to  Out-of-Town  Orders 

807   VALENCIA   STREET              SAN   FRANCISCO 
i...  --....■■-■-■ ■> 


Playground 

and 
Gymnasium 
Apparatus 

STEEL 
LOCKERS 


Fred  Medart  Mfg.  Co. 

402  Rialto  Building 

San  Francisco 


Catalogs  on  Request 


los  AMI  ts  HOTEL 


HAVE    YOU    HAD    DIFFICULTY  j 

in    getting    your    watch    repaired    so    that    it    would  t 

keep    good    time?      If    so,    try  I 

j.  q.  hatch  &  co.  } 

Watchmakers   and  Jewelers  j 

210  Phelan  Bldg.   (Arcade  floor),  San  Francisco,   Cal.  j 

Official  watch  inspectors  for  the  United  Railroads.  I 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND   SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,  Dyeing,   Shampooing,  Electric  and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and  Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


BEST  IN   1835 


AMERICAN 

•The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


SHJJJj  Hotel  our  of  congested 
lljjju  district-Can  leave  car 
I'jjljj  in  front  all  day. 
*  '   ~H>Jal"?  Taxt  at  Station 

at  our  expense. 
6  th  and  FiqueroaSt. 

LEE  HOLLAOAY-PDES     OEO.A*COLLINS-5£Cr. 

L.OS  AN 


•THE  AMERICAN- CRAYON- CO 

ESTAB  L!  SH  ED   •  -1335 

SANDUS  K.Y  ■       OHIO 
WALTHAM-     •    MASS 


THABE^MARlt 


BEST  IN    1919 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS*  AGENCY 

University,   Normal   and   High   School   references   on    request. 

School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,   if  mail   is  too   slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or   seeking  change   should  enroll.     No   fee. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.  Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on   the   Pacific  Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles         Berkeley,  2117  Center  St.        717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones :  Broadway  1619 ;  Home-A-1840     Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 
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Truly  All  Phonographs  in  One 


I  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

SURGEON     DENTIST  J 

Rooms  308,   309.   JUO,  Third  Floor  ( 

Phelan    Building  J 

Telephone    Kearny    1630                     San   Francisco,    Cal.  ! 

t-- -----..-----..-.■■...  s 


Universality  in  musical  usefulness  is  truly- 
expressed  by  the  Brunswick.  Every  Record 
manufactured  has  exclusive  artists.  The 
Brunswick  makes  available  to  you  any  and 
all  records,  playing  them  at  their  very  best 
and  that  too  with  perfection  rarely  attained. 
Just  as  every  record  is  available  to  Bruns- 
wick owners,  so  is  the  Brunswick  attainable 
to  all  homes.  Our  mail  order  department 
has  solved  all  former  difficulties  and  awaits 

only  your  name  and  address  to  send  you  catalogs  and  acquaint  you  with 

our  plan. 


Sign  here. 


Address. 


gg^ile/BAllen®  13 

-MASON  AND  HAMLIN  PIANOS 


135-153  KEARNY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Also  Oakland,  Sacramento,  San  Jose,  Los   Angeles,    San   Diego,    Portland,    Ore.      j 


Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the    skilful    use    of    Nature's    great    remedial   agencies,    and  let   them    plan    and   worry   for  you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  suppiied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds  —  all  this  and 
more,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  oak  and  fir  on  a  sunny  slope  overlooking  the  beautiful  Napa 
Valley.  Careful  supervision  of  diet  and  every  factor  in  daily  routine  by  attending  physician.  SPECIAL 
RATES    TO    EONA-FIDE    SCHOOL    TEACHERS. 

Let   us    send   you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will   tell    you    all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

MoiSC-Klinkncr  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,    Fillmore  2175  Office,    Sutter   2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND    CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46   KEARNY    ST.  SAN    FRANCISCO.   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other     Hours     hv     ^nnintment 


JOHN    McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,    Agreements    and    Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34    MONTGOMERY    STREET 

(NEAR  SUTTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence,    Hotel   Regent,    562    Sutter  Douglas    2260 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


Now  Is  the  Time 
To  Order 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 
SUPPLIES 

Our  Stock  is  Compltie 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
GUARANTEED  GOODS 

Rush  Orders  Our  Specialty 
C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

San  Francisco,  985  Market  St. 

Reno,  Nev.,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix.  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  School  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St..  Portland,  Ore. 


Mrs.   Susan  Dorsey  was   elected   City   Superintendent   of   Los    Angeles,  December  29,  1919,  at  a  salary  of  $8000  per  year.     This 
is  a  triumph  for  a  woman  who  has  always  made  good. 
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MEETINGS 

Bay  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Association;  H.  B. 
Wilson,  President,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  W.  L.  Glascock,  Sec- 
Northern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Ella  McCleary, 
President,   Sacramento,   Cal.;    Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil,   Secretary. 

Central  California  Teachers'  Association,  Jerome  O.  Cross, 
Fresno,    Cal.,    President. 

Southern  California  Teachers'  Association,  Dr.  E,  C. 
Moore,  President,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  A.  E.  Wilson,  Secre 
tary,    Los   Angeles. 

California  Council  of  Education,  E.  M.  Cox,  Oakland,  Cal., 
President;  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Secre- 
tary. 

California  Federation  of  School  Women's  Clubs,  Mar- 
garet Burke,  President,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Elsie  North- 
rup,    Secretary,    San   Mateo,    Cal. 

Central  Coast  Section  the  California  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion; R.  B.  Leland,  San  Jose,  President;  G.  A.  Bond, 
Santa   Cruz,    Secretary. 

California  Education  Officers,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Hon. 
Will  C.  Wood,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Dr. 
Margaret  Schallenberger-McNaught,  Commissioner  Elemen- 
tary Schools;  Edwin  R.  Snyder,  Commissioner  Vocational 
Education;  Albert  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  Secondary 
Schools. 

State  Board  of  Education,  E.  P.  Clarke,  President; 
Mrs.  O.  Shepard  Barnuni,  Stanley  B.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Agnes 
Ray,  George  W.  Stone,  Mr.  Lester  J.  Hjnsdale,  Sacramen- 
to ;Elizabeth    R.   Phillips,    Porterville. 
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The  people  of  the  State  of  California  are 
unanimous  in  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  in  the  election  of  Dr. 
David  P.  Barrows  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University.  Teachers  and  public  school 
officials  are  especially  pleased  that  a  man 
has  been  chosen  who  is  so  familiar  with 
the  great  educational  problems  of  Cali- 
fornia. Dr.  Barrows  has  had  a  strenuous 
career  during  the  past  twenty-six  years. 
He  is  now  forty-six.  He  graduated  from 
Pomona  College,  then  from  the  University 
of  California ;  taught  in  the  San  Diego 
Normal;  went  to  the  Philippines,  became 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  re- 
signed, and  came  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  educational  department ;  later 
became  dean  and  head  of  the  political  sci- 
ence department;  studied  conditions  in 
Mexico  first  hand;  went  to  the  battle  front 
in  1914,  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1917, 
was  sent  to  the  Philippines,  then  to  Siberia, 
and  came  back  to  the  University  as  a  colo- 
nel— a  professional  career  full  of  jazz  and 
pep.  He  has  won  every  position  in'  his 
career  on  points.  He  is  100  per  cent  effi- 
cient. He  has  kept  remarkably  free  of  ar- 
tificial means  of  promotion,  such  as  clubs, 
secret  organizations,  newspaper  boosting', 
and  personal  favoritism.     He  is  a  standard- 


COLONEL  DAVID  PRESCOTT  BARROWS 

The  New  President  of  the  University  of  California 


ized  orator — argumentative,  but  free  from 
tricks  of  speech  and  artificial  climaxes.  His 
charm  is  in  his  open-mindedness,  self-ef- 
facement and  tremendous  interest  in  the 
problems  of  1920.  He  is  sufficiently  aca- 
demic to  be  master  of  every  detail  of  any 
problem  he  undertakes.  When  he  came 
back  from  Mexico  he  pronounced  the  Span- 
ish words  like  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Mexico.  When  he  returned  from  France 
and  Belgium,  the  difficult  foreign  words 
were  all  mastered,  and  he  stood  the  su- 
preme test  in  detail  after  his  services  in 
Siberia  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  difficult 
— yes,  almost  impossible — Russian  words 
with  a  facility  and  felicity  that  was  de- 
lightful. 

Mrs.  Barrows  is  a  real  woman  of  charm- 
ing personality,  a  splendid  mother  and  a 
delightful  hostess. 

President  Barrows'  career  at  the  head  of 
our  great  University  will  mean  much  in 
the  co-operation  of  public  school  and  uni- 
versity, in  the  upbuilding  of  a  fine  type  of 
citizenship  in  the  West. 


Regents'  Announcement 
"The  selection  of  Professor  Barrows  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  most  painstaking  search  by  the  Regents 
among  educators  all  over  the  country.  Several 
months  were  consumed  in  the  investigation,  and 
a  committee  of  Regents  went  East  to  canvass 
the  field  of  Eastern  educators. 

"The  names  of  the  most  outstanding  educators 
in  university  life,  both  in  the  East  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  were  thoroughly  canvassed  and  a 
most  exhaustive  investigation  was  made  of  the 
qualifications  and  availability  of  each.  The  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  regents  has  spent  many 
months  in  frequent  meetings  discussing  these  re- 
ports and  final  unanimous  report  in  favor  of 
Dean  Barrows  was  based  upon  the  most  careful 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  all. those  who  had 
been  suggested  from  any  source  that,  were  rec- 
ommended "as   available. 

"The  regents  feel  that  in  Professor  Barrows 
they  have  chosen  a  man  who  is  not  only  a 
scholar  and  educational  administrator  of  proved 
capacity,  but  a  leader  among  men — one  who  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the  university 
and  a  worthy  representative  -of  its  ideals  and 
purposes  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  presidency  of  the  university  carries 
a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year,  a  house  on  the 
campus  and  an  allowance  of  $3000  a  year 
for  expenses, 
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ON  WHEELS 
By  Harr  Wagner 
Personal   Comments   on    Men   and    Events 
in  Bakersfield,  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles. 

"The   time   has  come,   the  Walrus   said, 
to  talk   of  many   things." 

1  arrived  in  Bakersfield  to  attend  the  in- 
stitute in  time  for  a'  fine  Thanksgiving  tur- 
key banquet  of  the  Kern  County  School 
Masters'  Club  on  November  24.  It  was  a 
jolly  crowd  of  as  fine  a  bunch  of  peppery 
schoolmasters  as  ever  assembled  any- 
where. C.  C.  Hill  of  Wasco  presided. 
'  Every  young  professor  had  to  give  his  uni- 
versity yell.  .  Dr.  E.  R.  Snyder  was  the 
principal  speaker.  The  food  products  were 
delicious  and  well  served.  At  the  institute 
Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth  "carried  on"  effi- 
ciently. Kern  County  has  more  new,  up- 
to-date,  and  even  some  pre-dated,  educa- 
tional stunts  than  can  be  found  elsewhere, 
or  nowhere.  Homes  for  teachers,  commun- 
ity service,  modern  buildings,  etc.  Super- 
intendent Teach,  the  progressive  city  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  and  Principal  A. 
T.  Ludden  of  the  High  School,  and  J.  E. 
Hamilton,  were  effective  assistants.  Among 
the  speakers  were  W.  J.  Cagney,  superin- 
tendent of  San  Benito;  Otis  Carington,  of 
Redwood  City;  C.  L.  Phelps,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara Normal;  Miss  Veverka,  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  Miss  Barbour,  of  Chico.  The 
assembly  singing,  led  by  Otis  Carington, 
was  a  great  success,  and  Mr.  Cagney's  prac- 
tical talks  on  supervision  and  every-day 
problems  were  highly  appreciated.  The 
institute  was  divided  up  into  sections,  and 
it  was  a  hard-working  body.  Mrs.  Julia 
Babcock,  county  librarian,  and  who  has 
achieved  a  state-wide  reputation  for  effi- 
ciency, spoke  on  "County  Library  Service." 
It  is  proper  and  right  that  county  librarians 
should,  whenever  possible,  come  in  direct 
contact  with  all  the  problems  of  the  school 
teachers,  and  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
Mrs.  Babcock  has  a  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  books  and  other  material  for  the 
schools  and  branch  libraries. 

On  Saturday,  November  22,  1919,  Super- 
intendent Chenoweth  held  a  convention  of 
school  trustees.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Mark  Keppel  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  Bab- 
cock, J.  E.  Hamilton  and  O.  J.  Kern. 

Superintendent  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth 
is  certainly  a  live  educational  wire  in  his 
own  home  town,  and  wherever  he  goes  is 
recognized  as  a  man  with  the  gospel  of  a 
new  and  valuable  educational  program. 


Bell"  by  Peter  Clarke  McFarlane.  Tully 
Knowle's  also  spoke.  Cree  T.  Work  pre- 
sided. 


At  Fresno  the  Central  Section  of  the  C. 
T.  A.  met.  Jerome  O.  Cross,  superintend- 
ent of  Fresno,  and  Robert  J.  Teall'  of  Ma- 
dera High  School,  had  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  was  an  unusual  program.  Presi- 
dent Cross,  in  his  eloquent  opening  address, 
said :  "The  program  stands  for  revolution, 
inspiration  and  reconstruction."  Superin- 
tendent C.  W.  Edwards,  who  presided, 
spoke  of  the  needs  of  the  hour  and  review- 
ed the  work  of  the  past  two  years.  The 
principal  speaker  of  the  convention  was 
Tully  Knowles  of  the  College  of  the  Pa- 
cific. There  were  many  eloquent  speakers. 
John  McGroarty,  the  poet  and  playwright, 
was  a  rare  treat. 

The  schoolmasters'  banquet  at  Hughes 
I  Intel  was  an  interesting  affair.  Archie 
Cloud,  deputy  superintendent  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, was  the  principal  speaker.  He  gave 
an  interesting  review  of  "The  Crack  in  the 


C.  L.  McLane,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  took  me  to  the 
Rotary  Club  for  lunch,  where  I  met  Mr. 
Glass  of  the  Fresno  Republican,  whom  I 
knew  as  a  boy  in  Printers'  Row  on  Clay 
street,  San  Francisco,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and  who  is  the  father  of  Edward  Glass, 
whom  I  am  boosting  as  the  most  capable 
architect  for  school  buildings  in  California. 
What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  meet  old  acquaint- 
ances. Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  old  song, 
"Should  old  acquaintances  be  forgot?"  is 
so  popular.  Fresno  is  the  home  town  of 
Sarah  McCardle,  who  has  the  unique  posi- 
tion of  city  and  county  librarian  and  who 
has  succeeded  in  completing  arrangements 
for  the  construction  of  a  new  building  for 
city  and  county  library  service.  The  spirit 
of  co-operation  between  the  board  of  super- 
visors and  the  library  trustees  and  Miss 
McCardle  is  indeed  rare  enough  to  be  com- 
mented upon.  There  is  perhaps  no  county 
in  the  State  where  the  co-operation  of  all 
people  is  so  great  as  in  Fresno  for  library 
service.  F.  M.  Lane,  .president  of  the  Gram- 
mar School  Principals'  Association,  had  the 
stage  well  set  for  my  talk  on  the  Literature 
of  California,  and  I  rededicate  this  poem 
by  Carrie  Stevens  Walter  to  him : 

"Across  the  San  Joaquin's  broad  reach 

Of  vine  and  waving  wheat, 
The   old   Sierras   toss   their  gold 

At  fair   Los  Angeles'  feet. 
Soft  sighs  of  pine  and  orange  groves 


Woo  sea  winds  from  the  West, 
And   over  all   a   spirit   broods   of 
Romance   and  unrest." 
Superintendent    Cross    had    a    wonderful 
meeting,    and   has   a   splendid   clutch   upon 
the   whole   civic   situation   at   Fresno.      He 
has  a  tremendous  task  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions   with    a    constant    demand  -for    new 
school  facilities,  more  teachers,  etc. 


At  Los  Angeles 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  session  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association,  Southern 
Section,  was  held  from  December  16  to 
19,  including  the  Teachers  Institutes  of  Im- 
perial County,  Los  Angeles  County,  Orange 
County,  Riverside  County,  San  Bernardino 
County,  San  Diego  County,  Long  Beach 
School  District,  Los  Angeles  City  School 
District,  Pasadena  City  School  District, 
Pomona  City  School  District,  Riverside 
City  School  District,  San  Bernardino  City 
School  District,  San  Diego  -City  School 
District,  Santa  Ana  City  School  District, 
and  Santa  Monica  City  School  District. 

Dr.  Ernest  Carroll  Moore,  president  of 
the  Southern  Section  of  the  University  of 
California,  prepared  an  elaborate  program 
of  128  pages.  There  was  a  table  of  con- 
tents and  attention  to  nicety  of  detail  that 
made  the  study  of  the  program  a  pleasure. 
Dr.  Moore  and  the  committee  must  have 
worked  for  days  upon  it. 

Mark  Keppel  held  his  county  institute  in 
the  old  high  school  building,  now  known 
as  the  Central  Intermediate  School.  He  re- 
quired attendance  only  at  one  of  the  three 
periods   of  each   half-day  session.     He   ar- 


THERE    IS    A 


Master    Key 


which  can  throw  wide  the  doors  which  seem  to  bar  men  from 
the  treasure-house  of  Nature.  Circumstances  and  environment 
follow  the  trend  of  mental  progress.  Growth  follows  knowl- 
edge. Action  follows  inspiration.  Opportunity  follows  percep- 
tion. Always  the  mental  first,  then  the  transformation  into 
the  infinite  and  illimitable  possibilities  of  achievement.  The 
persistent  exercise  of  a  few  fundamental  principles  is  the  Mas- 
ter-Key  by  which  the  subtle  and  invisible  forces  of  Faith  and 
Desire  are  converted  into  actual,  tangible,  concrete  conditions 
in  the  objective  world. 


A  MASTER  KEY 


WILL  BE  SENT  TO  YOU  WITHOUT 
COST  OR  OBLIGATION  OF  ANY  KIND, 
IF    YOU    ADDRESS 


CHARLES    F    HAANEL 


Howard  bldg,  231 


St  Louis,   Mo 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 


Contains  a  message  of  such  tran- 
scendental importance  that  every 
reader  of  The  Western  Journal  of 

i       EDUCATION  will  receive   real  financial   (&  other)  benefits  thru  sending  a  postal-card  for 
this    booklet. — Chauncey    M'Govern.  I 
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ranged  for  his  deputies  or  principals  to  pre- 
side, while  he  occupied  a  front  seat  and 
enjoyed  himself,  or  at  least  seemed  to  do 
so,  part  of  the  time. 

Roy  Cloud,  superintendent  of  San  Mateo 
County,  made  quite  a  hit  with  his  intensely 
.  practical  talk  on  "The  Business  of  Teach- 
ing" and  "California's  Pioneers."  Agnes 
Howe  was  another  Northern  California  su- 
perintendent who  spoke  on  the  "Present 
Outlook."  The  following  were  among-  the 
speakers :  Dean  Sarah  Louise  Arnold,  Sim- 
mons College,  Boston;  Prof.  Anthony  F 
Blanks,  University  of  Southern  California 
Prof.  E.  S.  Bogardus,  University  of  South- 
ern California ;  Dr.  F.  G.  Bonser,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York; 
Prof.  Elwood  P.  Cubberley,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity ;  Prof.  Marvin  L.  Darsie,  Southern 
Branch  of  the  University  of  California;  Dr, 
Silas  Evans,  President  Occidental  College ; 
Prof.  Grace  M.  Fernald,  Southern  Branch 
of  the  University  of  California;  Dr.  Wil- 
liam T.  Foster,  President  Reed  College, 
Portland,  Ore.;  Dr.  I.  W.  Howerth,  Los 
Angeles;  Prof.  Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California;  Prof.  W.  Frank- 
lin Jones,  University  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia ;  Mr.  Mark  Keppel,  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Los  Angeles ;  Pi  of. 
Frank  J.  Klingberg,  Southern  Branch  of 
the  University  of  California;  Prof.  Roy 
Cloud,  San  Mateo;  Prof.  Cloyd  H.  Marvin, 
Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  Prof.  Cyrus  D.  Mead,  University 
of  California;  Prof.  Loye  H.  Miller,  South- 
ern Branch  of  the  University  of  California ; 
Dr.  Anrelia  H.  Reinhardt,  President  Mills 
College;  Prof.  Frederick  H.  Seares,  Mt. 
Wilson  Observatory;  Dr.  James  A.  B. 
Scherer,  President  Throop  College  of  Tech- 
nology ;  Dr.  David  Snedden,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia  University,  New  York;  Dr. 
George  D.  Strayer,  Teachers'  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York;  Prof.  Frank 
E.  Thompson,  University  of  Colorado,  Boul- 
der, Colo.;  Prof.  Charles  W.  Waddle, 
Southern  Branch  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Harr  Wagner, 
editor  and  author. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  State  officials 
and  the  Better  Community  Conference,  not 
noted  in  the  above  list.  Will  C.  Wood 
spoke  seventeen  times  in  four  days,  and 
was  "fit  as  a  fiddle"  at  the  end  of  the  talk- 
fest.  He  shot  his  bolt  seventeen  times  and 
never  missed  the  bull's  eye.  This  may  be 
a' mixed  metaphor,  but  just  the  same  you 
know  that  I  mean  that  he  "got  across" — 
"delivered  the  goods,"  etc. 

The  comment  in  the  lobbies  showed  that 
Superintendent  H.  B.  Wilson  was  the  fav- 
orite over  all  those  mentioned  from  the 
outside  for  city  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Los  Ang'eles. 

Dr.  Reinhardt,  in  her  colorful  evening- 
clothes,  and  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  made  a 
big  hit  at  the  Schoolmasters'  Club.  Super- 
intendent F.  Martin  of  San  Diego,  the  toast- 
master,  was  not  quite  bridle  wise,  but  he 
has  the  stuff  to  make  him  a  leader  in  all 
sorts  of  good  team  work.  Dr.  William  T. 
Foster  of  Reeds  College,  Portland,  is  some 
talker,  but  the  newspaper  publicity  given 
his  name  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Shields 
rather  detracted  from  his  popularity,  as 
public  school  men  are  not  kindly  disposed 
to  the  grafting  of  college  experienced  men 
on  public  school  positions.  Dr.  David 
Snedden  has  grown  conservative  as  a  phil- 
osopher and  inclined  to   weigh  his  words. 


Dr.  George  D.  Strayer  is  not  the  habitual 
type  of  a  Columbia  College  man.  Fie  is 
too  robust,  too  human,  too  near  the  earth 
to  measure  up  with  the  regular  order  of 
men  from  New  York's  great  university. 

The  lobby  at  Clark's  Hotel  was  the  most 
interesting  section  of  Los  Angeles.  Super- 
intendent Langworthy  of  Redondo,  as  sec- 
retary of  the  association,  maintained  a 
splendid  corps  of  assistants,  and  was  able 
to  hand  out  real  information.  Around  the 
lobby  you  could  see  an  interesting  group 
of  men  whose  State-wide  interests  drew 
them  constantly  together.  They  were :  A. 
C.  Olney,  E.  R.  Snyder,  Will  C.  Wood,  J. 
B.  Lilliard,  Clark  Hethrington,  J.  C.  Bes- 
wick,  Stanley  B.  Wilson,  etc.  Then  there 
was  James  Ferguson  with  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  Coachella  dates  and  Scotch-Irish  sto- 
ries, and  his  new  Dodge  machine  at  the  dis- 
posal always  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Ferguson 
has  a  fine  high  school  in  the  desert,  a  good 
salary,  and  a  large  content.  There  were 
interesting  groups  of  book  men  and  women 
around  the  lobby.  G.  H.  Chilcote  and 
his  new  salesman,  Mr.  Howard,  Harry  A. 
Linscott,  E.  P.  Cobler,  Mrs.  F.  E.  Ray- 
mond, and  new  assistant,  Elizabeth  Adams, 
Miss  Willis,  Mr.  Osborne,1  W.  G.  Hartranft, 
Wm.  Maurice  Gulp,  Mr.  Hill  and  A.  A.  Bel- 
ford.  Then  there  was  the  genial  E.  C. 
Boynton,  who  has  added  portable  moving- 
picture  machines  to  his  successful  teachers' 
agency  business. 

Among  the  county  superintendents  in  the 
lobby  were  Blanche  Reynolds,  Grace  Stan- 
ley, F.  F.  Martin  and  A.  B.  Shibbley.  At 
the  Hall  of  Records  the  Council  of  the  C. 
T.  A.  met.  A  full  report  will  no  doubt 
appear  in  the  Sierra  Educational  News.  I 
was  interested  in  the  final  taking  over  of 
the  teachers'  agency  conducted  by  Mr.  Rog- 
ers. The  C.  T.  A.  will,  of  course,  have  the 
credit  of  the  placement  bureau.  It  will  also 
have  all  the  knocks  of  the  men  and  women 
in  the  profession  who  enroll  and  do  not  get 
the  most  desirable  positions.  The  C.  T.  A. 
will  have  a  difficult  task  to  handle  the 
teachers'  agencies  proposition  as  success- 
fully as  it  has  been  handled  by  such  legiti- 
mate and  well  established  concerns  as 
Boynton,  Esterley,  Coddington  and  The 
Fiske. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  .association 
was  especially  interesting  to  an  onlooker 
from  the  third  gallery  (no  press  seats  pro- 
vided). There  was  some  keen  display  of 
wit,  oratory  and  educational  politics.  Mark 
Keppel's  speech  nominating  Wilhelmina 
Van  de  Goorberg  for  the  presidency  was  a 
gem,  original,  poised,  pointed.  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton's  speech  nominating  Merton  E.  Hill 
was  also  good  —  so  good  that  it  hardly 
seemed  possible  that '  the  grade  teachers 
would  vote  against  him.  However,  Carle- 
ton  Wheeler  was  elected  and  is  a  good 
man.  There  was,  however,  no  special  op- 
position against  Prof.  Hill.  The  election 
was  determined  by  the  fact  that  certain  or- 
ganizations wanted  Mr.  Wheeler  for  presi- 
dent, and  gave  him  the  votes. 

Mr.   C.  J.   McCormick,   a  member  of  the 


Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles,  gave  me  some  inside  history  of  the 
workings  of  the  board  and  showed  me 
about  the  offices.  The  acting  superintend- 
ent, Monlux,  is  a  fine  type  of  man,  who 
has  a  thorough  knowledge,  backed  by  ex- 
perience, of  school  problems.  In  the  next 
office  was  Mrs.  Susan  Dorsey,  whose  edu- 
cational  work  has  always  brought  her  high 
praise.  In  the  next  office  is  Arthur  Gould, 
formerly  of  the  San  Diego  High  School ; 
the  next,  Mr.  H.  M.  Shafer.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  are  E.  J.  Lickley,  who  has 
a  fine  organization  on  compulsory  educa- 
tion;  R.  H.  Lane,  of  the  research  depart- 
ment; Ruby  Baughman,  on  Americaniza- 
tion program,  etc.  The  Los  Angeles  city 
schools,  with  3500  teachers,  is  an  intricate 
system,  and  the  heads  of  departments  are 
noted  for   their   executive   ability. 

As  I  took  the  train  for  San  Francisco 
and  called  to  mind  the  development  of  the 
past  forty  years,  I  can  say  with  the  poet : 

"Progress  to  this  old  new  West 

Has  turned  her  face  and  set  her  seal, 
Has  bound  the  waters,  broke  the  hills 

And  shod  her  desert  sands  with  steel. 
Oh,   Land  of  Sun — hot,  splendid  sun! 

Of  sea  cool  winds  and  southern  moons, 
Of  days  of  calm  and  nights  of  balm, 

And  languerous,  dreamy  noons, 
No   seer  has  need  to  tell  for   thee 

Thy   daring  and   thy  destiny." 


STUDY      ART      AT      HOME 

Develop  that  talent  of  yours — It  pays! 
The  demand  for  Special  Teachers  and  Supervisors  _  of 
Industrial  Art  is  greater  than  the  supply.  If  you  "Like 
to  draw",  or  have  "Good  Taste"  in  Color  and  Design, 
you  can  fit  yourself  to  teach  Industrial  Art  at  an 
increased'  salary.  Send  for  circular  of  "Correspond- 
ence Courses"  leading  to  Diploma. 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ART, 
1922    CALUMET    AVE..     CHICAGO 
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Training  for  /luttiorship 

HoWio  Write,  WhaHo  Write, 
and  WKere  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Dev'elop 
youvlilci'ary  gifts. Master  fhe 
m-rof  self^-eSpress  ion.  Make 
your  spare rimt?  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification.  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,   taught   person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary   experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,   helpful  advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  51,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  S75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's   Monthly, 


150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 


ttie  Home  Correspondence  School  /£^p% 

DepH  44      Springfield,  Mass.  (i    L  f-f  i  ^] 
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I  CAREFUL    TRAINING    OF    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    TEACHERS   IN   CORRECT  USE   OF  THE  VOICE 

EMMA    JARVIS,    A  T  S  C 

J      Gold    Medallist,    London    (England)    Academy    of    Music.     Highest    References.      Correspondence    Invited.  'j 

!  SPEAKING    VOICE 

♦      Develops   and    Trains   the    Speaking   Voice.      Teaches    Cre-     ative     Reading,     Oral     Expression      and      Class      Singing.  I 
•English  to  Foreigners.     Corrects  STAMMERING   and  other   SPEECH   DEFECTS.  } 

J  Kohler   &   Chase   Building,   Studio   1001    on   Wednesdays,   2   to   6    and  by  appointment 

(TELEPHONE   PROSPECT    1186  RESIDENCE:     JACKSON    STREET,    1276  { 
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SOUTHLAND    MOURNS 
DEATH  OF  EDWARD  HYATT 

Among  the  school  people  of  the  South- 
ern counties  of  California,  Edward  Hyatt 
was  known  as  the  Abraham  Lincoln  in 
school  affairs.  His  gentleness  of  disposi- 
tion, his  generous,  congenial  attitude  to- 
ward his  fellow  teachers,  his  unquestioned 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  purpose,  endeared 
him  to  his  teachers  and  all  who  came  to 
know  him.  His  election  and  re-election  to 
the  highest  position  of  educational  honor 
and  responsibility  in  the  State  indicated 
that  the  same  opinion  of  his  sterling  qual- 
ities extended  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Southland. 

A  friend  and  champion  of  the  rural  folk 
and  their  schools,  a  man  with  broad  enough 
vision  to  let  the  specialists  in  city  school 
systems  work  out  their  own  problems,  Mr. 
Hyatt  goes  to  his  long  home  carrying  with 
him  the  love  and  respect  of  that  host  of 
amiable  people  constituting  the  common- 
wealth of  the  State  of  California. 

THE    COLLEGE    MAN    AS 
LAYMEN  SEE  HIM 

The  series  of  articles  which  Collier's  has 
been  recently  running  on  "The  College 
Man"  answers  Bobbie  Burns'  prayer  of 
"Oh  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us  to 
see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us."  For  in  them 
is  depicted  the  opinion  of  laymen  concern- 
ing schools  and  modern  methods  and  ideals. 
Mr.  Felton,  director  general  of  military 
Railways  during  the  war,  author  of  the 
first  article  of  the  series,  says  he  prefers 
college  men  for  railroad  work,  provided 
they  are  of  the  right  kind,  and  then  sets 
out  to  define  the  requirements  of  the  right 
kind.  Proper  proprieties,  including  careful 
attention  to  clothing,  a  pleasing  address, 
culture,  and  a  well  built  foundation  of 
technical  knowledge,  he  considers  the  four 
essentials  for  success.  Touching  the  ques- 
tion of  theory  and  practice,  he  says:  "I 
am  against  being  'practical,'  as  opposed  to 
being  'theoretical,'  for  one  cannot  be  truly 
practical  until  he  has   the   theory." 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Sabin,  president  of  the 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
author  of  the  second  article,  says  that 
"What  we  need  most  in  the  business  world 
is  the  all-around  man.  The  college  should 
give  the  large  view,"  he  says.  "It  should 
not  start  specialization,  before  laying  the 
foundation  of  thought.  I  think  most  prom- 
inent educators  recognize  this  fact,  but  I 
understand  that  the  demand  for  quick  re- 
sults hampers  them."  If  in  the  colleges  we 
need  to  lay  a  foundation  for  thought,  what 
shall  be  said  of  specialization  in  the  upper 
grammar  grades  and  in  the  high  schools? 
Mr.  Sabin's  article  is  brimful  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions. Listen  to  these:  "In  business 
the  man  who  has  not  the  advantage  of  an 
educational  background  will  learn  detail, 
but  not  the  relations."  "1  am  only  opposed 
to  specialization  when  it  warps  the  man, 
and  surely  it  will  warp  him  unless  before 
he  starts  to  specialize  he  has  cultivated  a 
broad  general  understanding."  "We  have 
felt  the  need  of  broadness,  particularly  in 
banking."  "The  place  to  get  scholarship 
is  in  college.     When   the  college  does  not 


give  scholarship  it  fails."  And  so  on. 
Pretty  good  suggestions  for  some  of  our 
"get-out-of-school-quick-people." 

George  W.  Perkins,  author  of  the  third 
article,  says  that  "One  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages in  a  college  training  is  that  the 
earnest  student  can  learn,  not  only  to  think 
but  to  think  straight."  "YYe  have  special- 
ists in  plenty."  "The  modern  corporation 
can  absorb  any  amount  of  brains."  "The 
great  need  of  the  future  is  business  states- 
men rather  than  expert  traders  or  techni- 
cians." These  are  some  of  his  pertinent 
suggestions  and  he  closes  by  saying,  "Con- 
ditions, not  theories,  confront  us,  and  only 
through  thought  of  the  most  earnest, 
straightforward  kind,  as  well  as  fearless 
courage  in  action,  can  we  successfully  get 
away  from  the  obsolete  economic  and  so- 
cial practices  of  a  bygone  day  to  the  mod- 
ern practices  that  new  inventions  and  edu- 
cational results  have  forced  upon  us.  In 
all  this  we  have  a  right  to  expect  the  col- 
lege men  to  lead." 

It  well  behooves  us  as  school  men  to 
give  ear  to  the  suggestions  from  such  sig- 
nificant sources,  and  thereby  become  broad- 
er-minded and  adapt  our  educational  meth- 
ods in  such  way  as  to  meet  the  worthy 
ideals  such  men  have  set  for  us.  We  are 
grateful  to  them  for  the  inspiration  to  go 
forth  in  the  cause  of  education  in  order  to 
better  serve  our  nation  and  thereby  our 
fellowman. 


LOS  ANGELES  BOARD  ADOPTS 
STRINGENT  RESOLUTION 

Another  evidence  that  organized  labor  is 
at  present  laboring  under  a  cloud  is  indi- 
cated by  the  attitude  boards  of  education, 
city  councils  and  county  boards  of  super- 
visors have  taken  toward  their  respective 
employees  affiliating  or  intending  to  affili- 
ate with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  radical  leaders  in  the  ranks  of  labor 
are  _  largely  responsible  for  this  reaction 
against   their  organizations. 

The  tone  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  their  stand  in  the  matter. 

Following  is  the  resolution  : 

"Your  committee  of  the  whole  presents  to  the  board  of 
education  and  high  school  board  for  adoption  the  follow- 
ing declaration  of  principles  and  requests  in  reference  I" 
teachers  who  hold  membership  in  organizations  that  might 
be^at   variance   with   their    oath    of   allegiance    to   the    State: 

"Whereas,  the  teaching  body  occupies  a  position  in  the 
community  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  soldier  in  the 
army,  to  that  of  the  police  force  and  the  fire  department 
in  .the   city;     and 

"Whereas,  the  teachers  are  employes  of  the  State,  are 
paid  their  salaries  by  the  State  or  under  State  laws,  and 
should  owe  their  first  and  only  allegiance  to  the  State  and 
Nation  and  should  be  always  ready  to  obey  and  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  State  and  of  its  legally  constituted  sub- 
divisions ; 

"Whereas,  the  teaching  body  as  well  as  all  officers  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  State,  the  county,  the  city, 
sustains  a  relationship  to  Nation,  State,  city  and  school 
district  that  forbids  allegiance  to  any  organization  that 
might  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  strict  performance  of 
their  duty   to  the   community   as  a   whole;     and 

"Whereas,  the  recognized  organizations  now  existing 
among  the  teachers  for  the  betterment  of  their  services  in 
their  chosen  profession  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
rights  in  such  profession  are  both  amply  sufficient  to  se- 
cure these  ends  and  entirely  appropriate  to  Ihe  noble  work 
in    which   they   are  engaged; 

Object    to    Propaganda 

"Therefore  resolved,  That  the  board  announces  the  policy 
that  it  is  opposed  to  teachers  employed  in  the  Los  Angeles 
city  school  districts  holding  memberships  in  any  organiza- 
tion affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or 
affiliatcd  with  any  labor  organization  whatever,  or  affiliated 
with  any  organization  that  might  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  strict  performance  of  their  duty  to  the  community  as 
a  whole;  and  the  board  requests  that  any  group  of  teach- 
ers holding  a  charter  of  any  branch  of  a  labor  organization 
shall  surrender  their  charter  from  such  organization  and 
their  individual  membership  cards  therein;  provided,  that 
this   resolution   shall    not    be    construed    as   applying  to   a   vo- 


Dole's  New  American  Citizen 

Charles  F.  Dole 
Cloth  326,  Price  $1.00 

For  your  new   course  in   CITIZENSHIP 

Chapter  Headings: 

PART  ONE 

I.  Where  We  Begin:    "What  For?" 

II.  In  Training  for  Citizenship:  The  Home. 

III.  The  Schoolroom  and  its  Government. 

IV.  The   Playground:   A  Training  School 
for  Citizenship. 

V.  The  Club  or  Debating  Society. 

VI.  Personal  Habits:   Conditions  of  Good 
Citizenship. 

VII.  The  Principles  That  Bind  Men  To- 
gether. 

VIII.  Various  Rights  and  Duties. 

PART  TWO 

IX.  What  Government  Is  For. 

X.  Various  Forms  of  Government. 

XI.  Local  Government:  The  City. 

XIII.  The  States  and  Legislative  Govern- 
ment. 

XIV.  The  People  Acting  in  Congress. 

XVI.  The  Judicial  Branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  Courts  and  the  Laws. 

XVII.  The  Treasury  and  the  Taxes. 

XVIII.  The  School  System. 

XIX.  The  Civil  Service  and  the  Offices. 

XX.  Voting. 

XXI.  Political  Parties. 

XXII.  Government  by  Committees,  by  Pol- 
iticians and  by  Public  Opinion. 

XXIII.  The  Citizen's  Duties  to  His  Gov- 
ernment. 

XXIV.  The  Abuses  and  Perils  of  Govern- 
ment. 

XXV.  Facts   Which    Every   One    Should 
Know.    Open  Questions. 

XXVI.  Improvements  in  Government.  Rad- 
icals and  Conservatives. 

PART  THREE 

XXVII.  What  Wealth  Is. 

XXVIII.  The  Conditions  of  Wealth. 

XXIX.  To  Whom  Wealth  Belongs,   and 
How  It  Is  Divided. 

XXX.  The  Institution  of  Property. 

XXXI.  Honest  Money. 

XXXII.  Capital,  Credit,  and  Interest. 

XXXIII.  Labor  and  Competition. 

XXXIV.  The  Grievances  of  the  Poor. 

XXXV.  The  Abuses   and  the   Duties   of 
Wealth. 

XXXVI.  Buyers  and  Sellers;  or,  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit. 

XXXVII.  Employers  and  the  Employed: 
Their  Interest  in  Each  Other. 

PART  FOUR 

XXXVIII.  The    Rights    and    Duties    of 
Neighbors. 

XXXIX.  The  Treatment  of  Crime. 
XL.    How  to  Help  the  Poor. 

LI.     The  Great  Social  Subjects. 
XLII.    The  Problem  of  Temperance. 

PART  FIVE 
XLIII.      International    Law    and    How    It 

Grows. 
XLIV.    The  Rights  of  Nations. 
XLV.    The  Duties  of  Nations. 
XLVI.    War  and  Peace;  Patriotism. 
You  should  see  this  hook  before  deciding 
upon  your  text. 

D.  G.  HEATH  &  CO. 

565  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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cational  teacher  who  may  have  held  membership  in  a  craft 
of  his  own  trade  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  unless  it 
is  later  found  that  such  membership  interferes  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  such  teacher   in    his   school   work  ;     and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  board  insists  that  all 
propaganda  for  the  formation  of  a  union  of  teachers  among 
the  teachers  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  school  districts  shall 
cease." 


HIGH    IDEALS    IN    SCHOOLS 

A  prominent  educator  in  Los  Angeles  re- 
cently said  that  more  and  more  the  public 
school  is  assuming  a  paternal  relationship 
toward  the  public;  and  he  cited  the  follow- 
ing as  an  illustration  of  the  forlorn  fact  that 
about  all  the  ethical  teaching  which  some 
boys  and  girls  receive  is  in  the  public 
school : 

A  big  man  called  on  the  principal  of  one 
of  our  high  schools  to  inquire  about  his 
boy.  The  teacher  was  compelled  to  report 
that  the  boy  was  doing  badly  and  that  he 
was  not  always  honorable  in  his  relation 
to  his  schoolmates  or  his  studies.  The  dis- 
tressed father  then  made  a  confession. 
With  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  he  said  he 
had  started  out  to  make  a  fortune  and  had 
succeeded,  but  he  had  neglected  his  home 
and  his  son,  and  he  was  now  anxious  to 
know  what  he  could  do  to  make  full  rep- 
aration. 

I  often  wonder  what  some  unfortunate 
boys  and  girls  would  do  if  it  were  not 
for  the  high-minded  and  gracious  person- 
alities which  are  found  among  the  teachers 
of  our  public  schools.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, these  teachers,  men  and  women,  in 
their  instruction  and  in  their  lives  exem- 
plify the  very  highest  ethical,  religious 
and  patriotic  ideals.  Yes,  the  public  school 
in  many  cases  has  to  furnish  the  parental 
instruction  which  is  omitted  in  the  homes. 
— Dr.  Charles  Edward  Locke,  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Los  Angeles. 


Quotation    from    letter    of    Art    Alliance    of   America. 

New  York  City,  October  20,   1919. 
Dear  Mr.   Meyer: 

The  Jury  of  the  Textile  Design  Compe- 
tition has  awarded  prizes  to  students  in 
your   school  as   follows: 

$50  to     Florence     Lang — Second     Prize 

for   a    design    for   dress    cottons. 
$25  to   Laura   de   Veuve   for   dress    cot- 
ton  design. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Florence    N.    Levy, 
General   Manager. 


!  CALIFORNIA  XHGDL 

a  OF 

ARTS  and  CRAFTS 

2II9ALL3TON  "WAT     BERKELEY,  CAL 


The  school   specializes   in   training   designers,    inter- 
ior  decorators   and   art   teachers. 

Illustrated  catalog  sent  upon  request. 

F.  H.  MEYER,  Director 


TO  HELP  MEN  SUCCEED 

Is  the  Purpose  of  the 
SAN  FRANCISCO  Y.  M.  C.  A.  DAY  AND  NIGHT  SCHOOLS 
College  Preparatory  School;  Automotive 
School;  Evening  Law  College  (granting 
L.L.B.  degree) ;  School  of  Business,  in- 
cluding Foreign  Trade;  School  of  Ac- 
countancy. Thirty-seven  courses,  well 
trained  practical  instructors.  Individual  in- 
struction. Enter  any  time.  Modern  build- 
ing with  splendid  physical  equipment,  in- 
cluding salt  water  plunge. 

For  Catalog,  write    R.  L.  JOHNS, 

Educational    Secretary,    Y.    M.    C    A., 

220    Golden    Gate   Ave.  San    Francisco 


EDWARD   HYATT 

A  Snap  Shot  of  the  Late  Edward  Hyatt,  Super- 
intendent    of     Public     Instruction,     at     Lake 
Tahoe.      He    Loves    the    Outdoors,    the 
Peace  of  the  Woods  Broods  Over  Him 
Written  in  October,  1916 
Edward  Hyatt,  ex-superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  died  on  December  7th.     We 
knew  him   as  a  teacher  at   San  Jacinto,   as 
a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion   of    San    Diego,    as    superintendent    of 
Riverside  County,  and  for  twelve  years  as 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.     As  a 
teacher  he  had  an  academic  knowledge  of 
thirty-two   subjects,   covering  the  full  high 
school    and    grammar    school    curricula    of 
twenty-four    years    ago    and    added    to    the 
curriculum  of  his  school  a  thorough  course 
in  physical  education  and  manual  training. 
He   prepared  many  boys   and  girls   for  the 
universities. 

Hyatt  was  an  individual.  He  loved  na- 
ture ;  and  as  J.  YV.  Linscott  said,  "Mr.  Hy- 
att taught  the  children  and  the  teachers  to 
love  our  mountains,  our  valleys  and  our 
sea,"  and  he  was  interested  even  in  the  least 
of  things.  His  study  of  ants  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  great  professor  in  Rome. 
For  ten  years  he  wrote  "Little  Talks"  for 
the  Western  Journal  of  Education,  and  is- 
sued many  bulletins  that  for  concise  Eng- 
lish, clear  statement  and  directness  of  view 
will  be  hard  to  equal.  He  had  a  keen  and 
subtle  sense  of  humor.  Hyatt  was  a  lonely 
man.  Even  in  his  own  home,  surrounded 
with  Mrs.  Hyatt  and  a  family  of  delightful 
and  gifted  children,  he  seemed  a  man  of 
solitude ;  yet  he  was  a  splendid  host — 
thoughtful,  kind,  and  genial,,  yet  never  fa- 
miliar. He  had  thousands  of  friends,  but 
few  intimate  associates.  His  personal  in- 
tegrity was  never  questioned.  The  picture 
of  him  is  from  a  snap  shot  taken  at  Lake 
Tahoe.  It  is  typical  of  him.  We  like  to 
think  of  him  as  represented  in  this  picture, 
standing  beside  the  tree.  He  loved  trees 
and  flowers  and  animals,  and  above  all  he 
loved  the  children  of  the  State.  Not  in  a 
demonstrative  way.  He  never  called  at- 
tention to  it  in  his  speeches,  but  he  taught 
much  by  indirection.  In  the  January  issue 
will  appear  a  review  of  his  life  and  tributes 
from  his  many  friends.  H.  W. 


Rational 
Typewriting 
Wins  World 
Championship 

In  the  recent  International  Typwrit- 
ing  Speed  Contest  held  in  New  York 
City,  the  World's  Championship  was 
won  by  Mr.  William  F.  Oswald,  who 
was  trained  by  the  RATIONAL  meth- 
od. In  one  hour's  writing  from  plain 
copy,  Mr.  Oswald  wrote  a  gross  8383 
words  with  but  49  errors.  His  net 
speed  per  minute,  after"  deducing  ten 
words  for  each  error,  was  132  words. 
Mr.  Oswald  was  also  the  winner  of 
the  Amateur  Championship  in  1915 
and  of  the  Amateur  Championship  in 
1916. 

Other  Rational  Winners 

More  expert  typewriter  operators 
have  obtained  their  early  training  by 
the  "Rational"  way  than  by  any  other 
method.  Other  championship  winners 
who  were  trained  by  the  "Rational" 
method : 

H.  O.  Blaisdell,  Champion  for  1910 

and   1911 
Emil    A.    Trefzger     Champion    for 

1914 
J.  L.  Hoyt,  Amateur  Championship 

for  1910 
Gus    L.   Trefzger,   Amateur   Cham- 
pionship for  1911 
Emil  Trefzger  also   won   the   Eng- 
lish Championship  for  three  years 
in  succession. 

Three  Editions 

Rational  Typewriting,  Revised  Edition. 
by.  Rupert  P.  SoRelte  and  Ida  McLenan 
Cutler.  Comprehensive  course  designed  tor 
use  in  high  schools  and  private  business 
schools  where  an  auxiliary  course  is  de- 
sired. Cloth  binding,  end  opening,  186 
pages,  $1.00. 

Rational  Typewriting,  Medal  of  Honor 
Edition.  A  short  and  intensive  course 
adapted  for  use  in  highly  specialized  busi- 
ness schools.  Cloth  binding,  end  opening, 
96  pages,  85  cents. 

Rational  Typewriting,  Single  Keyboard 
Edition.  This  is  the  edition  that  has 
proved  so  popular  and  effective  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  is  adapted  for  use  in  both 
high  schools  and  private  business  schools. 
Cloth   binding,   end  opening,   104  pages,  $1. 

Start  your  student  right.    Train  them 
the  RATIONAL  way. 


The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company 

New  York        Chicago        Boston 
San  Francisco        Liverpool 
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Ready    n  February 


PHYSICS,  by  Tower,  Smith  and  Turton.     In  collaboration  with  Thomas  D.  Cope 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHYSICS,  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
(Based  upon  Tower,  Smith  and  Turton's  Principles  of  Physics) 

EVOLUTION  and  HEREDITY  IN  PLANTS,  by  C.  Stuart  Gager. 

DIRECTOR  BROOKLYN  BOTANIC  GARDEN;  AUTHOR   OF   "FUNDAMENTALS   OF   BOTANY" 

HOME  NURSING,  by  Mrs.  Abbie  Z.  Marsh,  Portland,  Oregon. 

(This  is  a  book  that  Provides  the  Atmosphere  needed  to  impress  upon  the  young  pupil  the  vital  knowledge 
it  aims  to  impart.     Every  teacher  should  examine  it.) 

1W*  Our  Pacific  Coast  Agent 

HARR  WAGNER 

1111  Hearst  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAIFORNIA 

P.     BLAKISTON'S     SON     &     CO.  ::  PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  EX- 
TENSION   DIVISION 

Prof.  Leon  J.  Richardson,  who  has  proved 
himself  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  organizers 
in  the  West,  has  recently  taken  over  the 
extension  division.  Herewith  is  a  few  of 
his  plans : 

Beginning  its  spring  term  with  a  nota- 
ble course  in  Americanization,  the  exten- 
sion division  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia plans  to  make  the  coming  year  the  most 
successful  in  its  history.  In  addition  to  the 
new  courses  which  are  offered,  the  exten- 
sion division  will  retain  all  the  popular 
classes  which  have  built  up  a  solid  reputa- 
tion for  the  "away  from  the  camps"  depart- 
ment of  the  University. 

The  Americanization  course  which  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  offers 
in  San  Francisco  will  begin  on  January  2. 
Its  purpose  is  to  fit  business  men,  social 
workers,  teachers,  clergymen  and  others  to 
meet  the  problems  presented  by  the  alien 
in  America.  This  institute  is  headed  by 
John  Collier,  founder  of  community  centers 
in  New  York  and  a  national  authority  on 
Immigrants  and  immigration.  With  Collier 
there  will  be  Roy  \V.  Kelly,  an  industrial 
expert,  author  of  "Hiring  the  Worker,"  and 
Dr.  Carol  Aronovici,  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  housing  of  the  State  Commission 
pf  Immigration  and  Housing.  The  educa- 
tional side  of  the  work  will  be  conducted 
by  Miss  Ethel  Richardson,  assistant  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and 
Miss  Hulda  Youngberg  and  Miss  Ethel 
Swain  of  the  Oakland  school  department. 

_During  the  first  two  weeks  in  January 
150  extension  division  classes  will  start  iii 
San  Francisco.  Courses  will  be  given  in 
business    subjects,    including    stenography, 


typewriting,  accounting,  office  management, 
commercial  law,  salesmanship,  and  invest- 
ments ;  in  economics,  which  includes  for- 
eign trade,  insurance  and  banking;  in  Eng- 
lish, including  instruction  in  all  branches, 
both  literary  and  practical ;  home  econom- 
ics, millinery,  dressmaking',  interior  deco- 
rating, art  metal  work ;  nutrition  and  cook- 
ery; the  French,  Spanish,  Russian,  Italian, 
German  and  Japanese  languages ;  mathe- 
matics, music,  public  speaking,  technical 
courses  in  mechanics  and  electricity ;  phil- 
osophy,  biology  and   zoology. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
is  co-operating  effectively  with  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson and  has  issued  several  bulletins  re- 
questing co-operation  with  the  University 
in  this  great  work. 


honorary  lecturer  in  history  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati,  President  Dabney  re- 
cently wrote :  "No  one  ever  connected  with 
the  University  did  a  greater  work  or  adorn- 
ed its  faculty  more  than  you."  Messrs. 
Ginn  &  Company,  publishers  of  Dr.  Myers' 
series  of  standard  school  histories,  announce 
that  he  is  now  at  work  on  a  revision  of  Me- 
dieval and  Modern  History,  necessitated  by 
the  world-transforming  events  of  the  past 
five  years. 

Dr.  Myers  visited  California  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  request  of  Harr  Wagner  and  de- 
livered a  series  of  wonderful  talks  on  Peace 
and  the  Ethics  of  War. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  King  of  Belgium's 
visit  to  Cincinnati  the  last  week  in  October, 
there  was  conferred  upon  the  distinguished 
historian,  Dr.  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  the 
Order  of  King  Albert.  The  citation  was 
as  follows : 

"Professor  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers,  since 
the  start  of  the  war,  was  one  of  the  leading- 
friends  of  our  country.  Since  the  day  oi 
the  invasion,  at  every  opportunity,  he  de- 
nounced the  German  ultimatum  to  Belgium 
as  one  of  the  most  criminal  acts  against  the 
law  of  nations,  ever  perpetrated  by  any  civ- 
ilized power.  In  January,  1916,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  forceful  speakers  at  a  protest 
meeting  which  was  held  against  the  depor- 
tation of  our  countrymen.  Professor  Philip 
Van  Ness  Myers  has  well  deserved  of  our 
country." 

In  his  case  the  old  saw,  "A  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  .  .  .,"  fails  completely, 
for   in   confirming   Mr.   Myers'   position   as 


THE  AMERICAN  BOOK  CO. 

The  American  Book  Company  early  took 
and  has  held  the  lead  in  publishing  texts 
that  make  for  literary  appreciation.  The 
movement  to  put  real  literature  before  chil- 
dren all  through  the  formative  years  of  the 
elementary  school  began  some  thirty  odd 
years  ago.  It  has  gone  far,  sometimes  with 
pronounced  success,  sometimes  overshoot- 
ing its  mark,  sometimes  falling  short  of  the 
real  elementary  aim.  But  there  has  been 
real  progress. 

No  textbook  publishing  company  lias 
contributed  so  successfully  to  that  progress 
as  the  American  Book  Company.  Take,  for 
example,  the  work  of  James  Baldwin,  who 
is  without  a  peer  among  story  tellers  for 
children.  Others  may  have  been  as  volum- 
inous as  compilers,  but  none  have  written 
so  close  to  the  heart  of  the  child  or  with 
such  fine  literary  merit.  There  are  his  Fifty 
Famous  Stories  Retold,  probably  the  one 
book  most  read  by  school  children;  his 
Fifty  Famous  People,  Stories  of  the  King 
(the  Arthurian    Legends),   Old  Greek  Sto- 
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ries,  01d_  Stories  of  the  East  (Biblical), 
Fifty  Famous  Rides  and  Riders,  and  many- 
others.  Every  one  combines  a  fine  lit- 
erary touch  with  themes  of  universal  lit- 
erary interest  in  such  a  way  as  to  appeal 
to  the  child.  There  is  a  union  in  them  of 
the  artistic,  intellectual  and  emotional  phases 
of  literature. 

A  great  deal  of  similar  work  has  been 
done  for  the  American  Book  Company  by 
other  authors,  such  as  Lucia,  Otis,  the 
Skinners,  Whitehead,  Rolfe,  Johnson,  Guer- 
ber,  Dutton,  Carpenter,  Clarke,  Baker,  and 
others.  There  is  not  a  field  of  childhood's 
interests  which  is  not  represented.  That 
the  work  has  been  successful  is  appaient 
in  the  fact  that  these  supplementary  books 
possess  a  perennial  hold  on  schools.  They 
have  become  classics  in  school  work.  With- 
out them  that  work  would  be  incomplete. 
They  survive  and  are  fittest. 

The  company  has  further  evidenced  its 
faith  in  the  idea  that  the  textbook  may 
combine  genuine  literary  merit  with  peda- 
gogic need  in  several  series  of  readers,  in 
none,  however,  so  notably  as  in  the  Story 
Hour  Readers. 

The  Story  Hour  Readers  won  spontane- 
ously the  heart  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this.  To  begin  with, 
the  books  have  not  the  appearance  of  ordi- 
nary readers.  Everything  that  belongs  to 
method,  drill  lists,  phonetics,  questions,  is 
separate  from  the  books  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  children.  All  that  pertains 
to  the  teacher's  work  is  specially  provided 
for  in  separate  charts  and  separate  teach^ 
er's  manual.  The  books  themselves  are 
the  pure  literature  and  pure  art  of  the  child- 
hood of  the  first  three  grades.  And  it  is 
art  and  literature  in  which  the  child  de- 
lights. He  seems  to  be  enjoying  a  beau- 
tiful gift  book  rather  than  a  reader.  It  is 
right  that  when  he  reads  the  literature  of 


his  age,  no  evidence  of  a  task  should  offend 
his  eye.  No  other  series  of  readers  has  met 
with  this  requirement  so  completely. 

Then  the  Story  Hour  Readers  arouse  and 
hold  the  child's  interest  through'  the  irre- 
sistible rhythm  of  the  Mother  Goose  jin- 
gles and  verses.  They  utilize  the  play  in- 
stinct and  provide  an  abundance  of  easy 
dramatization.  Their  fascinating  color  pic- 
tures, the  real  art  of  childhood,  arouse  the 
imagination.  Concrete  images  constantly 
make  definite  associations.  There  is  never 
a  dull  minute  in  their  pages.  Reading  be- 
comes very  real  and  absorbingly  delightful. 
Where  there  is  joy  in  the  work  there  is 
success. 

Among  the  writers  of  supplementary 
texts  on  geography,  Carpenter  easily  takes 
the  lead.  No  school  library  is  complete 
without  his  six  texts  on  the  continents  and 
islands,  the  three  on  How  the  World  is 
Housed,  Clothed  and  Fed,  and  the  Around 
the  World  with  Children.  They  have  be- 
come classics  in  geographical  instruction. 
The  latter,  Carpenter's  latest  work,  sprang 
into  spontaneous  popularity',  comparable  to 
that  of  the  Story  Hour  Readers.  Around 
the  World  with  the  Children  is  the  unique 
text  to  present,  at  every  point  in  terms  of 
child-life,  those  large  basal  concepts  of 
geography  without  which  no  systematic  in- 
struction in  geography  is  possible. 


Superintendent  Alfred  Roncovieri  held 
his  annual  institute  December  16  to  19.  He 
had  a  number  of  notable  speakers,  includ- 
ing Stanley  B.  Wilson  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education.  The  feature  of  the  institute, 
however,  was  the  music.  We  doubt  if  any- 
where in  the  United  States  are  the  teachers 
given  such  a  rare  musical  treat  during  in- 
stitutes as  in  San  Francisco.  The  teachers 
passed  a  resolution  endorsing  Sarah  Jones 
for  re-appointment  on  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 
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Boosts  for  Beacon 


Miss  Mary  Fackler,  a  primary  teacher  in 
Redlands,  said  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  pub- 
lishers :  "I  speak  for  Beacon  every  time, 
for  the  mechanics.  Others  may  get  good 
results  by  using  endings,  but  the  blending 
from  the  beginning  to  my  mind  is  the  nat- 
ural way.  The  chart  is  a  wonderful  econ- 
omizer of  a  teacher's  time  and  strength,  and 
my  little  people  really  enjoy  it." 

Superintendent  Linscott  of  Santa  Cruz, 
at  a  meeting  of  his  primary  teachers  last 
spring,  called  for  a  vote  as  to  whether  the 
Beacon  Method  should  be  continued  or  not. 
The  vote  stood  13  to  1  in  favor  of  contin- 
uing the  Beacon  Method. 

If  you  want  to  see  an  interesting  class 
in  the  Beacon  Method  take  the  Shattuck 
Avenue  Southern  Pacific  car  at  the  Oakland 
Mole,  go  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  there 
in  a  little  temporary  one-room  building  you 
will  find  some  six-year-olds  who  can  read 
and  who  enjoy  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

The  Berkeley  Board  of  Education  is 
building  a  beautiful  new  school  house  in 
the  Thousand  Oaks  section  of  the  Berkeley 
school  district,  but  if  you  visit  Miss  Lily 
Zeus  in  her  present  one-room  shack  you'll 
agree  that  grand  buildings  are  not  neces- 
sary for  good  work. 

Miss  Zeus  was  recently  called  to  the  Mer- 
ced County  Institute  by  Supt.  Gribi  to 
show  her  teachers  just  how  to  use  the 
Beacon  Method. 

The  Thousand  Oaks  School  is  not  the 
only  school  in  Berkeley  where  you  will  find 
excellent  work  being  done  with  the  Beacon 
Method.  The  Lincoln  School  was  recently 
visited,  and  it  was  indeed  a  delight  to  see 
the  power  in  thought  getting  and  thought 
giving  possessed  by  the  pupils  in  that 
school,  where  Miss  Fox  and  Miss  Eller- 
horst  through  the  use  of  the  Beacon  Meth- 
od are  eliminating  the  difficulty  of  word 
getting. 

W.  R.  Keefer,  Principal  of  the  Grammar 
School  at  Gustine,  California,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Merced  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, says :  "We  have  been  using  the 
Beacon  System  in  our  school  and  have 
found  it  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  In  all 
other  systems  of  phonics  which  we  have 
tried,  the  children  were  often  unable  to 
pronounce  a  word  correctly  after  sounding 
it,  but  the  Beacon  way  is  so  simple  and 
easy  that  the  words  almost  say  them- 
selves." 
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for    further    information    about    the 
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NATIONAL     AMERICAN     SPEECH     WEEK 

HAS   BEEN   RECENTLY   CELEBRATED 

BY  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

No  one  can  be  taught  American  ideals  so  well 
as  through  the  mother  tongue.  No  one  can  be 
taught  the  principles  of  American  government  so 
thoroughly  as  through  the  English  language.  No 
one  changes  from  a  "hyphenated"  American  into 
a  real  American  so  quickly  as  the  man  who  learns 
the   English   language. 

One  phase  of  the  movement  of  particular  in- 
terest is  the  fact,  as  shown  in  a  "Guide  to  Amer- 
ican Speech  Week."  published  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  that  early  in  the 
work  the  need  of  a  standard  of  pronunciation, 
was  felt.  The  Chicago  Woman's  Club,  there- 
fore, of  its  own  initiative,  sent  out  a  question- 
naire to  eighteen  schools  of  high  and  normal 
grade,  to  seven  schools  of  dramatic  art,  to  twen- 
ty-two universities  (including  all  the  prominent 
colleges  from  Harvard,  Yale  and  Columbia  in  the 
East  to  Leland  Stanford  Junior  in  the  West). 
As  a  result  of  this  questionnaire,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  published  the  following 
statement: 

"The  high  schools  have  been  so  slow  in  an- 
swering that  no  decision  can  be  reported  from 
their  group;  the  dramatic  schools  differ  so  wide- 
ly that  their  opinion  becomes  suggestive  rather 
than  authoritative;  the  college  report  alone  may 
be  considered  a  consensus  of  opinion.  The  pref- 
erence here  narrows  down  to  two — Webster's 
Xew  International  Dictionary,  published  by  G. 
&  C.  Merriam  Company,  and  Murray's  New  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  (unfinished),  published  in  Oxford, 
England.  As  the  advocates  of  Murray  admit 
that  the  size  and  cost  makes  it  prohibitive  for 
the  ordinary  individual,  even  they  concede  that 
the  best  general  one-volume  distionary  is  Web- 
ster's New  International." 

Evidently  the  New  International  will  play  a 
prominent  part  in  the  speech  movement.  Are 
you  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  copy  of  this  "Su- 
preme Authority"  in  your  school? 

CALIFORNIA'S  NEW  POET— HARRY 
NOYES  PRATT 

Harry  Xoyes  Pratt,  a  new  poet,  has  just 
published  a  book  of  California  verse,  enti- 
tled  "Hills,   Trails   and   Open    Sky."     It   is 

artistically  print- 
ed and  bound  and 
makes  a  dainty 
gift  book  for  Cali- 
fornia or  Eastern 
friends.  There  are 
many  poems  with 
the  real  poetic 
feeling  like  the 
lines,  "The  Hill 
Trails" : 

"Hill  trails,  dim  trails. 
Grown  with  brush 
and  fern: 
Wild     trails,     rough 
-     trails, 

Round    each'  twist 
and  turn, 
Sound  of  falling  wa- 
ters, 
Wind     among    the 
pines; 
Clouds  adrifting  over 
In   Heecv,  laughing 

lines." 
The  book  is 
published  by  Harr 
Wagner  Publish- 
ing Company,  and 
can  be  secured 
fro  m  I'  o  1 1  e  r 
Brothers  &  Co. 
of  San  Francisco, 
Parker's  Book  Store  of  Los  Angeles,  Baker 
&  Taylor  of  New  York,  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Company  of  Chicago,  and  John  Wanamalcer 
of   Philadelphia.     Price  $1.50  postpaid. 


Harry  Noyes  ±ratt 


THE   GEOGRAPHY    SITUATION    IN 

CALIFORNIA   SCHOOLS 

By   Dr.   H.  W.  Fairbanks 

Author  of   "Geography   of   California"   and 
"Topical   Geography  of  Europe  Ac- 
cording to  the  Problem  Method" 

Is  it  not  possible  that  something  can  be 
said  or  done  to  arouse  California  school 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  condition  ex- 
isting in  our  schools  as  regards  the  gen- 
eral estimation  of  the  subject  of  geography 
and  the  quality  of  the  maps,  books  and 
other  aids  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  and 
children? 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  The 
textbook  in  geography  has  been  in  use 
more  than  ten  years  without  revision  or 
addition.  It  was  written  so  long  before 
the  World  War  that  in  one  place  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  "With  what  country  have  we 
recently  been  at  war?"  referring  to  the 
Spanish  War.  The  California  child  does 
not  officially  know  that  the  geography  of 
a  large  part  of  the  world  has  changed  since 
his  book  was  written.  The  California  child 
does  not  learn  from  anything  he  studies 
that  the  United  States  now  occupies  a  .new 
relation  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  the 
life  conditions  of  the  most  distant  may  be 
of  vital  concern  to  him. 

The  California  teacher,  as  much  as  she 
may  desire  to  tell  the  children  about  the 
New  World,  has  no  official  aids  of  any  sort, 
either  in  the  way  of  bulletins,  books  or 
maps,  so  that  she  can  give  the  much  needed 
outlook  in  geography.  She  is  thrown  back 
on  her  own  resources  and  out  of  her  meager 
salary  is  compelled  to  buy  here  and  there 
such  aids  as  come  to  her  attention.  Is  such 
a  condition  of  affairs  just  to  the  parents, 
teachers  and  the  young  citizens  of  our  state 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are 
growing"  up  uninformed  about  and  unsym- 
pathetic toward  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world  ? 

The  whole  conception  of  "method"  in 
geography  has  changed  since  the  textbook 
now  in  use  was  adopted.  With  this  incubus 
(the  text  now  in  official  use)  fastened  upon 
the. schools,  it  is  difficult,  especially  in  case 
of  .rural  schools,  to  improve  the  teaching 
of  the  subject.  The  need  for  good  phys- 
ical maps  is  now  deeply  felt  wherever  the 
new  light  has  come.  The  need  for  some- 
thing better  in  method  has  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  "problem  method"  and  to 
willingness  to  abandon  the  deadly  and  un- 
productive memory  system. 

Here  in  California  an  insistent  demand 
that  something  be  done  to  remodel  our  sys- 
tem of  geography  teaching  is  considered 
a  sign  of  overenthusiasm,  or  even  cranki- 
ness, of  a  one-sided  estimate  of  the  value 
of  school  studies.  Such  a  person  is  among 
the  leaders  as  "a  prophet  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness," but  welcome  to  the  school  room 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  who  know 
from  experience  the  crying  need  of  the 
present  day. 

If  the  leaders  in  the  educational  system 
of  our  state  say  nothing,  make  no  effort  to 
rectify  the  present  deplorable  condition, 
should  we  be  surprised  if  the  teachers  in 
the  thousands  of  ungraded  country  schools 
become  discouraged  and  make  little  or  no 
effort  to  teach  the  New  Geography  and 
the  New  World  to  their  children?  Can  we 
wonder  that  with  little  or  no  material, 
either  for  themselves  or  for  their  children, 
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that  many  country  teachers  give  little  ge- 
ography— merely  enough  to  be  able  to  say 
that  they  have  taught  the  subject? 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  supply,  at 
the  quickest  possible  moment,  following 
such  momentous  world  changes  as  we  have 
gone  through,  the  best  aids  available.  If 
it  is  not  advisable  to  introduce  a  complete 
new  text  until  after  the  world  changes  fol- 
lowing the  war  have  all  been  made,  then 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  need- 
ed supplemental  material,  both  of  printed 
matter  and  of  maps,  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  child  studying  geography.  To  follow 
an}'  other  course  is  unjust  to  the  children. 


THE  GOOSE-STEP 
By  John  Brent 

You  have  read  about  it.  You  have  prob- 
ably even  seen  it  in  the  movie,  always  inti- 
mately and  ludicrously  associated  with  the 
serried  ranks  of  our  late  enemies,  the  Ger- 
mans. It  was  originally  merely  a  means  of 
discipline  in  the  training  of  the  German 
army.  It  made  the  raw  clodhopper  recruit 
march  erectly,  and  get  both  his  eyes  and 
his  feet  off  the  ground.  Then  it  became  a 
sort  of  salute  (for  it  was  not  used  on  the 
ordinary  march),  a  ceremonial  step  assumed 
at  a  certain  point  by  troops  as  they  passed, 
for  example,  a  reviewing  stand  or  a  supe- 
rior officer,  or  upon  similarly  solemn  and 
authoritative  occasions.  To  the  average 
American  it  appears  very  stiff,  very  exag- 
gerated, and  withal  very  amusing. 

But  the  average  American"  goes  further 
when  he  is  amused.  He  is  very  apt  to  turn 
the  thing  which  amuses  h'im  into  a  symbol. 
In  this  case  he  has  done  so.  The  goose- 
step 'has  become  to  the  mind  of  the  Ameri- 
can the  symbol  of  superimposed  militarism, 
of  a  grinding  autocracy,   of  a   paternalism 
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that  says,  "Come  and  be  socially  favored, 
uplifted,  patronized,  and  in  the  prescribed 
ways  of  the  code,  or  be  punished."  As  a 
symbol,  therefore,  the  goose-step  always 
arouses  in  the  average  American  a  sense 
of  petty  oppression  and  a  feeling  of  resent- 
ment approaching  defiance.  Yet  may  it  not 
behoove  Mr.  American  to  ask  whether  he 
is  not  doing  a  little  goose-stepping  himself. 
The  evidences  of  the  party  lashes  in  Con- 
gress these  days  remind  one  ominously  of 
heavy  military  shoes  scraping  and  hammer- 
ing the  hobble  stones  of  a  Teutonic  city, 
as  inferior  rank  acknowledges  superior  rank. 
Not  the  many  vital  issues,  but  only  a  party 
system,  seems  to  be  at  stake.  And  one 
might  point  to  our  growing  fondness  for 
blue  legislation  by  which  one  class  of  doc- 
trinaires proposes  to  impose  on  all  others 
its  favorite  style  in  goose-stepping.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  is  the  West- 
ern Journal  of  Education. 

The  acme  bureaucratic  stupidity  is  reach- 
ed when  the  goose-step  enters  the  American 
public  school,  as  it  is  yearly  trying  to  do. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  goose-step  is  no 
mere  fashion,,  whose  foolishness  is  easily 
shaken  off  when  the  fad  subsides.  It  is  a 
sacred  formula,  solemnly  imposed,  and  as 
such  it  speedily  crystallizes  and  may  be  no 
more  modified  than  a  religious  rite.  To 
lay  hands  upon  it  is  sacrilegious,  for  it  is 
of  priestly  origin.  Upset  it  and  you  upset 
its  dogmatic  originators  in  the  council  of 
the  elect. 

We  get  the  goose-step  in  our  schools  in 
all  state-wide  uniformity  of  textbooks.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  argu- 
ment that  what  is  good  enough  for  the  city 
child  is  none  too  good  for  the  child  in  the 
fields,  the  valleys,  the  mountains.  The  un- 
quoted corallery  of  that  dictum  is  that  what 
has  proven  bad  for  the  city  child  must  nev- 
ertheless be  foisted  upon  all  the  others. 
Was  it  not  fine  that  our  high  school  'men 
and  women  rose  as  one  and  fought  the  in- 
troduction of  the  state  printing  goose-step 
into  their  territory?  Their  barrage  was  ir- 
resistible. 

Again,  at  best,  a  free  textbook  system  is 
but  beneficent  goose-stepping,  like  most  so- 
cialistic statutes.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  a  system  of  free  public  education 
offered  by  a  democratic  and  individualistic 
people  to  preserve  democracy  and  individual 
freedom,  and  a  system  of  free  public  edu- 
cation which  is  tending  to  remove  the  last 
vestige  of  individual  effort  in  those  who  ac- 
cept it.  Why,  Dr.  Burk's  lock-step  isn't 
in  it  with  the  goose-step,  for  the  former  is 
always  a  mark  of  disgrace,  while  the 
latter  insidiously  makes  its  devotees  over 
until  they  believe  in  it.  It  becomes  their 
educational  religion. 

There  are,  of  course,  the  martinets  among 
teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  who 
have  been  peculiarly  prone  to  the  goose- 
step.  Their  pupils  are  always  known  by 
the  tricks  they  can  perform.  Have  you  not 
seen  them,  for  example,  marching  through 
the  halls  in  massed  rank  and  file  to  a  meas- 
ured, stilted  tread  that  defied  all  physio- 
logical laws  and  esthetic  proprieties?  Again 
let  us  ask  if  free  public  education   set   out 


Xow  comes  the  banner  of  standardiza- 
tion, and  we  are  wondering  whether  those 
who  are  advancing  it  have  not  hidden 
somewhere  in  its  folds  a  new  prescription 
for  the  goose-step.  Certainly  standardiza- 
tion is  already  riding  rough-shod  over  cer- 
tain fields  of  school  work.  There  is,  tor 
example,  the  attempt  to  standardize  phys- 
ical education,  wdiile  the  unhampered  child 
still  does  more  for  himself  spontaneously 
in  play  than  any  system  has  ever  been  able 
to  surpass,  and  while  the  scientific  data 
upon  which  to  base  a  standard  system  of 
physical  training"  is  still  unknown.  There, 
too,  is  that  vast,  undiscovered  country  of 
vocational,  industrial  and  technical  training 
in  public  schools  which  the  standardists  are 
threatening.  It  is  the  effort  to  standardize 
processes  and  results,  before  processes  have 
been  discovered  and  results  achieved,  that 
appals  us.  Only  long  use  and  test  can 
offer  any  basis  for  standardization  in  school 
work.  When  the  standard  arrives  it  will 
not  be  obnoxiously  and  aggressively  appar- 
ent, but  it  will  pass  into  a  standard  prac- 
tice without  either  the  name  or  the  noise. 

The  very  element  of  art  which  will  al- 
ways enter,  as  it  always  has  entered,  into 
all  teaching  forbids  the  possibility  of  pre- 
scribing with  anything  like  finality  stand- 
ardized systems  for  yet  fresh  fields.  As 
well  attempt  to  standardize  the  labors  of 
the  early  discoverers  and  explorers  of  Am- 
erica. It  was  individual  effort  that  made 
us  free — in  education  no  less  than  in  other 
fields  of  public  action. 

What  shall  we  say,  too,  when  legislators 
undertake  to  prescribe  a  harness  that,  aim- 
ing at  team  work,  it  is  true,  yet  cuts  off  the 
natural  selection  of  real  leadership?  Was 
the  county  unit  idea  an  attempt  at  legal- 
ized goose-step?  By  virtue  of  that  very 
element  of  art  in  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
noted  above,  live  leadership  is  needed  in 
school  work,  and  such  leadership  is  the  di- 
rect product  neither  of  legislative  statutes 
nor  bureaucratic  boards. 

Verily,  the  board  or  the  superintendent 
that  can  wisely  refrain  from  doing'  is  a  pub- 
lic benefactor.  To  know  when  "wisely  to 
refrain  from"  is  at  once  a  gift  and  a  virtue. 
Such  a  board  and  such  a  superintendent 
will  father  no  goose-step,  but  will  set  free 
the  art-like  teaching  powers  of  the  individ- 
ual teacher  in  behalf  of  the  individual  child, 
to  educate  an  invariable  type,  or  to  release 
to  good  and  effective  purposes  the  powers 
of  the  individual. 


Special  training  classes  for  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  other  bay  cities  in  the  methods  of  curing  de- 
fective speech  are  to  be  opened  in  January  by  Mrs.  Mabel 
Farrington  Gifford,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University   of  California. 

Beginning  Saturday  morning,  January  17,  at  the  Affiliated 
Colleges,  Mrs.  Gifford  will  form  a  class  to  train  teachers  in 
methods  of  correcting  speech  defects  among  pupils.  This 
same  subject  will  be  taught  in  a  class  to  begin  at  the  Mu- 
seum   building,   Oakland,   on   January   26. 

On  Monday  afternoons,  beginning  January  12,  Mrs.  Gif- 
ford will  conduct  a  class  for  teachers,  training  them  to  cor- 
rect foreign  accents  in  pupils.  This  class  will  meet  at  the 
Hotel   Oakland. 

Mrs.  Gifford  will  also  conduct  in  San  Francisco  a  class 
for  adult  stammerers,  at  the  Emanu-El  School,  1337  Sutter 
street,  to  begin  January  7,  and  beginning  February  11  at 
the  same  place  she  will  have  a  class  in  the  teaching  of 
English  pronunciation    to   foreigners. 


EDUCATION.  40th  year  Sept.  1919.  $3  a  year. 
Sample  20c.  120  Boyleston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
"As  Necessary  to  a  Teacher  as  a  Medical  Journal 
to  a  Physician." 


The  100% 
Teacher  Uses 
Bank  Stock 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Bank 
Stock  School  Stationery  makes 
for  increased  efficiency  because 
it  prevents  eye  strain.  Its  high 
quality  insures  easy  writing 
either  with  pen  or  pencil.  Bank 
Stock  is  made  up  in  the  very 
Tablet,  Composition  Book, 
Filler,  Lecture  Pad  or  Spell- 
ing Blank  you  would  like  to 
use. 

Free  samples  and  Bank  Stock 
Test  Card  sent  upon  request. 

The  My  sell-  Rollins 
Bank  Note  Co. 

32  Clay  Street        San  Francisco 

Manufacturers 


Enamelac 

The  Neiv  Air-Drying  Art  Enamel 


Ename- 
lac" is  a 

heavy  water 
proof  En" 
amel  paint 
that  hardens 
without  fir- 
ing. Works 
on  glass  bot- 
tles, tin  cans, 

wooden  boxes,  Parisian  Ivory,  etc.     Made  in  15  colors. 

Price  per  can  25c.  By  mail,  30c.    "Enamelac  Outfit" 

complete  with  brushes,  etc.  in  wooden    box.     Price, 

postpaid  £3. 

Send  for  Color  Card  and  Circular. 

Chicago        THE  PRANG  COMPANY     New  York 


California  School  of  Fine  Arts 

Formerly   Mark    Hopkins    Institute 

Affiliated   College  of  the   University  of   California 
California    and    Mason    Streets 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


LEE  RANDOLPH,  Director  of  the  School 


Fall  Term  Opens  August  18,  1919 

Courses  in 

LIFE,     PORTRAIT,     ANTIQUE,     STILL-LIFE, 

COMPOSITION,     SCULPTURE,     ANATOMY, 

SKETCH,     ILLUSTRATION,     ETCHING 

COMMERCIAL  ART 
DESIGN   AND    CRAFTS 

LARGE    AND    VARIED    NIGHT 
CLASSES 


Students    may    enter    at    any    time 
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JOTTINGS  OF  A  TRAVELING 
BOOKMAN 
By  William  Maurice  Culp 
The  taking'  of  a  census  of  minors  by  the 
school  authorities  of  California  as  a  first 
step  in  the  carrying-  out  of  the  compulsory 
educational  acts  as. passed  by  the  last  Cali- 
fornia Legislature,  is  already  proving  of 
immense  value.  Surveys  of  this  kind  have 
been  made  in  some  communities,  but  the 
school  teachers  as  a  whole  have  not  been 
sufficiently  informed  except  in  a  general 
way  of  the  antecedents  and  home  life  of 
many  of  their  students.  Now  they  have  a 
concrete  digest  and  see  more  clearly  the 
specific  school  problem  facing  them.  Prin- 
cipals are  enabled  to  work  out  more  satis- 
factory  courses  of  study  and  teachers  have 
a  greater  insight  into  the  methods  of  hand- 
ling classes. 

The  large  number  of  students  of  from  16 
to  21  years  of  age  that  must  come  under 
school  supervision  is  causing  comment. 
They  are  too  large  to  be  placed  in  grammar 
schools  and  have  not  the  training  for  regu- 
lar high  school  courses,  except  perhaps  the 
vocational  classes.  The  large  amount  of 
money  and  instructors  needed  to  educate 
these  students  is  a  very  pressing  problem 
and  many  wonder  how  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. As  it  is,  the  regular  schools  are 
under-equipped  and  under-manned.  They 
need  more  money.  A  campaign  for  more 
school  funds  will  have  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  next  two  years  to  even  pay  for  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  schools,  let  alone 
extra  instruction.  The  next  legislature  will 
have  to  pay  more  attention  to  taxation  for 
the  support  of  elementary  schools.  For  it 
is  impossible  to  run  a  real  school  without 
sufficient  funds. 

National  efficiency  and  progress  cannot 
be  coupled  with  cheap  education..  The 
American  people  as  a  whole  are  coming  to 
realize  that  fact  and  the  signs  are  right  for 
a  satisfactory  solution. 


M.  L.  Benson,  district  superintendent  of 
Hayward  schools,  is  making  a  decided  suc- 
cess. He  has  closely  co-ordinated  the  work 
in  his  schools  and  has  acquired  the  confi- 
dence of  teachers,  pupils  and  community. 


The  San  Leandro  schools,  under  C.  A. 
Harwell,  district  superintendent,  have  en- 
rolled nearly  900  students.  Some  2000  min- 
ors have  been  taken  in  the  census.  A  den- 
tal clinic  for  the  San  Leandro  schools  has 
just  been  started.  A  dentist  has  been  en- 
gaged who  gives  three  hours  a  day  to  the 
school  work.  The  students  of  the  manual 
training  department  are  fitting  up  an  oper- 
ating room.  The  Red  Cross  of  San  Lean- 
dro and  the  Mothers'  Club  have  contributed 
some  $1500  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  work. 
A  small  fee  is  charged  each  student  on 
dental  work. 


San  Jose  schools,  under  Superintendent 
Alexander  Sheriffs,  are  accomplishing  a 
great  deal  in  bringing  education  to  an  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  peoples.  Over 
two  thousand  are  taught  in  night  schools 
and  Americanization  classes.  For  its  size, 
San  Jose  has  the  largest  attendance  in  night 
school  classes  of  any  city   in   the  State. 


Joseph  E.  Hancock,  principal  of  the  Grant 
school,  San  Jose,  has  some  800  students, 
600  of  which  are  Italian. 


H.  A.  Spindt,  of  the  Bakersfield  high 
school,  has  charge  of  Americanization  and 
naturalization  classes  in  Bakersfield.  Stu- 
dents after  passing  the  naturalization  course 
are  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  Federal 
judg'es  without  examination.  Students  from 
quite  a  distance  attend  his  classes. 


Charles  C.  Kelso  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  naturalization  department,  newly  cre- 
ated in  the  Los  Angeles  school  department. 


James  E.  Hamilton,  district  superintend- 
ent of  Taft,  is  the  grand  old  man  of  Kern 
county  schools.  His  wide  experience  in  edu- 
cational work,  his  eight  years  of  service  at 
Taft,  his  ability  as  a  composer  of  songs, 
his  force  as  a  public  speaker  and  story  teller, 
and  his  Irish  ancestry,  mark  him  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable  schoolmen  in  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 


Chas.  C.  Hill,  principal  of  Wasco  high 
school,  is  an  English  student  and  teacher  of 
exceptional  merit. 


San  Jose  boasts  two  brothers  as  princi- 
pals of  grammar  schools — A.  L.  Dornberger 
of  Horace  Ma'nn  and  Victor  Dornberger  of 
Lincoln.     Both  men  are  fine  schoolmen. 


Miss  Mary  C.  Culbertson  is  teaching  his- 
tory in  the  Wasco  high  school. 


J.  B.  Ely,  principal  of  Delano  high  school, 
showed  up  as  a  humorist  at  the  Kern  Coun- 
ty Institute. 


A.  J.  Ludden,  principal  of  Bakersfield 
high  school,  has  a  school  that  is  growing 
immensely.  In  order  to  handle  students, 
new  buildings  are  needed.  A  bond  issue 
of  $200,000  has  been  voted,  that  with 
$300,000  from  direct  taxation,  will  give 
$500,000  for  the  addition  of  the  needed 
buildings  and  equipment. 


Miss  Mary  Trussel  is  handling  the  Eng- 
lish classes  at  Delano  high  school  in  a  way 
that  brings  excellent  results. 


Paul  Vander  Eike,  vice-principal  of  the 
Bakersfield  high  school,  handles  the  junior 
college  botany. 


Miss  Juana  Rayburn  and  Miss  Gladys 
Walker  handle  the  physical  education  work 
for  girls  in  the  Bakersfield  high  school. 


Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth,  superintendent 
of  Kern  county,  is  a  very  able  and  brilliant 
maker  of  short  speeches. 


W.  P.  Cramsie,  principal  of  the  Longfel- 
low school,  San  Jose,  desires  to  see  the  ele- 
mentary schools  more  adequately  financed. 
Pie  thinks  that  students  should  at  least  be 
fourteen  years  of  age  before  they  enter  vo- 
cational courses. 


Miss   Julia   Hauch    is   doing   home   work 
among   Italian    families,    working   from    the 


Longfellow  school,  San  Jose.  She  under- 
stands the  language,  is  a  woman  of  im-' 
mense  understanding  and  tact,  and  has  the 
faculty  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the 
women  she  meets. 


Robert  H.  Lane,  director  of  educational 
research  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  is  co- 
ordinating the  work  of  the  class  teachers 
through  various  tests  that  are  constantly 
being  made  in  the  various  schools. 


Inglewood  high  school,  under  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  George  H.  Green,  is  a  school 
that  is  adequately  supported. 


The  Inglewood  high  school  has  a  ten-acre 
farm  that  is  managed  by  C.  Jack  Zinn.  The 
farm  is  equipped  with  the  best  of  machin- 
ery and  the  students  are  taught  the  practi- 
cal work  by  doing  it  themselves.  At  pres- 
ent the  boys  are  going  in  for  raising  hogs. 
They  are  making  the  pens  and  feeding  bins 
and  each  one  has  invested  $100  for  a  thor- 
oughbred gilt. 


Ray  C.  Chase,  head  of  the  botany  depart- 
ment, manual  arts  high  school,  Los  Ange- 
les, has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  depart- 
ments in  the  State. 


The  Van  Nuys  high  school,  under  Nathan 
F.  Smith,  is  a  growing  institution  that  is 
looking  forward  to  the  addition  of  another 
unit.  The  music  department  is  a  feature. 
Lessons  on  the  pipe  organ  are  given.  They 
have  a  class  of  fourteen  students. 


Miss  May  F.  Coolidge,  principal  of  the 
Jefferson  school,  San  Jose,  is  a  literature 
enthusiast. 


Dr.  William  H.  Snyder,  principal  of  the 
Hollywood  high  school,  is  working  out  a 
course  in  vocational  education. 


Miss  Pearl  M.  Weeks  is  teaching  physics 
in  the  Jefferson  high  school,  Los  Angeles, 


J.  E.  Meadows,  district  superintendent  of 
the  Hauford  schools,  has  strong  schools 
this  year. 


Miss  Agnes  Howe,  superintendent  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  believes  that  Ameri- 
canization in  the  grammar  schools  should 
take  up  an  explanation  of  the  pupils'  civic 
environment. 


Miss  Alary  Smith,  vice-principal  of  the 
Castellejia  school,  Palo  Alto,  is  running  an 
excellent  school. 


R.  J.  Wells,  superintendent  of  Palo  Alto 
schools,  finds  his  schools  crowded.  A  move- 
ment is  under  way  to  secure  the  construc- 
tion of  new  schools. 


Robert  A.  Lee.  principal  of  Lowell  school 
of  San  Jose,  has  edited  a  set  of  memory 
selections  for  the  San  Jose  schools. 


Miss  Mildred  P.  Hanson,  principal  of  the 
Willow  Glenn  school,  Santa  Clara  county, 
has  a  school  of  over  300  students. 
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FIVE    YEARS 

just  passed,  have  wrought  great  changes  that  place  new  duties  and  tasks  upon  the  teacher.  History  not  only 
presents  new  and  enormously  important  events  to  be  studied,  but  new  and  sharper  interpretations  are  demanded. 
Then  the  old  political  boundary  lines  of  Europe  and  her  colonies  have  been  switched  to  new  places,  and  it  will 
take  time  for  geographical  texts  to  be  brought  up  to  the  new  order  in  the  political  world.  These  facts  make  the 
following  texts  especitlly  significant  at  the  present  time: 

1.  McMaster's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     List  price $1.20 

This  new  edition  of  a  text  long  in  use  in  California  is  fully  up  to   date. 

2.  Hart's  School  History  of  the  United  States.     List  price  $1.20 

Bran  new  and  fully  up  to  date  with  a  new  balance  of  historical  values  which  gives  larger  recognition  to  the  West  and 
to  social  and  economic  developments,  especially  to  recent  American  issues. 

3.  McKinley,  Coulomb  &  Gerson's  School  History  of  the  Great  War.    List  price $.60 

This  book  organizes  admirably  the  desultory  accounts  of  the  war  which  all  children  have  read. 

4.  A  Chapter  on  the  Great  War  for  Use  with  Histories  of  the  United  States.     List  price $.16 

To  supplement  the  older,  unrevised  texts. 

5.  Geographical  Results  of  the  Great  War,  by  Stiles  A.  Torrence  and  Edward  Y.  Farquhar.   List  price $.20 

A  very  important  publication.     It  was  not  prepared  until  changes   were   known   and   real   value   could  be   given    its    com- 
parisons, illustrations,  maps,  and  subject  matter.     It  is  thorough,  complete,  and  reliable. 

AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK 


330  East  22nd  Street, 
CHICAGO 


Chicago,  Illinois 

BOSTON  ATLANTA 


CINCINNATI 

Represented   by 
D.  J.  Sullivan,  C.  C.  Van  Liew  L.  E.  Armstrong 

121    Second   St.,   San   Francisco  113  Stimson  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Hester  grammar  school,  under  M.  R. 
Trace,  is  one  of  the  best  district  schools  in 
Santa  Clara  county. 


Roy  W.  Cloud,  superintendent  of  San 
Mateo  county,  is  thinking  seriously  of  be- 
coming the  author  of  a  book  of  mental 
arithmetic  problems. 


H.  E.  H.  Ruggles,  district  superintendent 
of  Burlingame,  has  a  very  fine  corps  of 
teachers  working  with  him.  The  first  unit 
of  a  $70,000  building  of  a  branch  school  at 
Easton  is  being  completed.  The  building 
is  of  the  Mission  style. 


Redwood  City  grammar  schools  have  an 
exceptionally  good  administrator  in  An- 
drew E.  Monteith.  Mr.  Monteith  has  a 
grasp  of  elementary  education  that  leads 
to  practical  results. 


W.  J.  Savage,  superintendent  of  Colma, 
has  been  receiving  quite  a  number  of  com- 
pliments on  the  practicability  of  his  two 
books  of  Topical  United  States  History. 


Miss  Anna  Belle  Bailey,  San  Mateo 
county  free  librarian,  has  moved  to  more 
commodious  and  pleasant  quarters  in  the 
courthouse  building  at  Redwood. 


G.  W.  Hall,  district  superintendent  of 
San  Mateo,  is  very  well  versed  in  the  eco- 
nomic issues  of  the  day. 


Clarence  L.  Phelps,  president  of  Santa 
Barbara  normal,  was  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  visiting  at  Visalia  and  Bakersfield. 
Mr.  Phelps  says  that  he  has  an  exception- 
ally high  class  of  students  at  the  normal 
this  year. 


E.  A.  Holland,  principal  of  the  Gardner 
school,  San  Jose,  has  a  mimeographed  out- 
line written  by  him  for  teaching  civics  in 
his  school. 


Miss  Anna  T.  Haley,  principal  of  the 
Homestead  school,  San  Mateo,  is  one  of  the 
leading  teachers  of  San  Mateo  county. 


Leon    Yakeley    is    teaching"    history    and 
English  in  the  Taft  high  school. 


Miles  E.  Valentine,  principal  of  the  Taft 
high  school,  believes  that  military  efficiency 
among  high  school  cadets  would  be  veiy 
much  furthered  if  there  was  district  super- 
vision. He  believes  that  sections  of  the 
State  should  be  portioned  off  and  an  offi- 
cer assigned  to  the  schools  in  that  section. 
The  officer's  duties  would  be  to  visit  each 
school  and  stay  a  few  days  or  a  week  as  ■ 
sisting  the  officer  in  command  to  develop 
real  military  spirit. 


J.    Wiley    Hudson    is    teaching    manual 
training  in  the  Wasco  high  school. 


Chas.    E.    Teach,    superintendent    of   the 
Bakersfield   schools,   has   charge   of   eleven 


schools  with  a  corps  of  117  teachers, 
the  117  teachers  three  are  men. 


Of 


J.   R.   Cookman   is  principal   of   Maricopa 
high  school. 


The  Americanization  work  at  .the  San 
Jose  evening  high  school,  under  Nellie  M. 
Chope,  is  mainly  work  of  instruction  in  the 
English  language  and  in  the  reading  of  pa- 
triotic literature. 


Principal  W.  S.  Bower  is  running  a  very 
pleasant   little    school    at    Menlo    Park. 


W.   E.   Moore  has  charge  of  the  Ameri- 
canization in  the  Oakland  schools. 


Lewis  E.  Adams,  superintendent  of  South 
San  Francisco  schools,  has  recently  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  San  Mateo  county 
board  of  education. 


LlAl/U    Healthy!  StrOng,    used  Murine  Bje  liomedj 

nAVLBiautlful  Eyas  3SS/5Kft£2tiS5£ 

Medicine.  Murine  la  Still  Compounded  by  Our  Physicians  and 
guaranteed  by  them  as  a  Reliable  Relief  for  Hires  that  Need 
Care.  Try  it  ii.  your  Byes  and  in  Baby's  Eyes— No  Smarting— 
Just  fly©  Comfort.  Buy  Murine  of  your  Druggist — accept  no 
Substitute,  and  if  Interested  write  for  Book  or  the  Bye  Free. 
MURINE     EYE    REMEDY    COMPANY.    Chicago,    Ilk. 
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Bids  Wanted 


by. 


Public  Schools 

News  Notes  of  Bids  Desired  for  New 
School  Buildings;  for  Furniture  for 
New  and  Old  Schools;  for  Equip- 
ment; and  School  Supplies  Generally. 


(Free  publication  will  be  promptly  made  in  this  col- 
umn of  all  bids  furnished  by  country  school  super- 
intendents and  others  interested;  and  special  at- 
tention of  all  advertisers  will  be  directed  to  the 
items.  Letters  regarding  this  column  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Harr  Wagner,  Managing  Editor,  Hearst- 
Examiner  Uldg.,  San  Francisco;  telephone:  Doug- 
la-,    4J91..) 


The  San  Mateo.  Grade  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, the  San  Mateo  School  Women's 
Council,  the  San  Mateo  County  Teachers' 
Association,  all  joined  in  a  dinner  at  the 
Perichon  Hotel  on  Friday  evening',  Decem- 
ber 5,  to  meet  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction Will  C.  Wood.  Pansy  Abbot  pre- 
sided, and  for  wit  and  good  cheer  she  was 
one  hundred  per  cent  efficient.  State  Sen- 
ator M.  B.  Johnson  spoke  on  Tenure  of 
Position.  Harr  Wagner,  Geo.  W.  Hall,  W. 
L.  Glascock,  Miss  Anna  T.  Haley,  Miss 
Northrup  and  others  spoke.  After  the  ban- 
quet the  diners  adjourned  to  the  high 
school  auditorium,  where  Miss  Abbot  in- 
troduced Mr.  Wood  in  a  graceful  and  tact- 
ful manner.  Her  remark  that  Will  C. 
Wood  had  placed  "California  on  the  edu- 
cational map  of  the  United  States"  was 
highly  appreciated.  Mr.  Wood  spoke  in 
his  introductory  remarks  on  the  Value  ■  of 
Teachers'  Organizations,  and  then  discuss- 
ed Americanization,  giving  a  personal  touch 
to  his  remarks  by  relating  his  experience 
in  the  foreign  section  of  New  York  City, 
and  the  educational  features  of  Ford's  plant 
at  Detroit.     It  was  an  effective  speech. 


L.  W.  Babcock,  principal  of  El  Monte 
High  School,  Los  Angeles,  dropped  dead 
recently  from  heart  failure.  Mr.  Babcock 
was  one  of  the  very  strong  educational 
forces  of  the  State.  He  served  as  principal 
of  the  Ukiah  School  and  as  superintend- 
ent of  Mendocino  County  for  eight  years. 
Me  was  loved  and  respected  "by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  school  people  of  the  State 
extend  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Babcock,  who  is 
a  teacher  of  unusual  ability. 


Mrs.  M.  Arleigh  has  just  issued  reading- 
booklets  for  the  first  grade  entitled  "Jack 
Straw."     The   series   contains: 

1.  Jack  Straw  and  the  Can. 

2.  Jack  Straw  and  the  Goat. 

3.  The  Straws  and  the  Black  Cats. 

4.  Who  Is  the  King? 

5.  The  Bee  and  the  Bear. 

6.  The  Plate  and  the  Penny. 

7.  The  Fox  and  the  Hare. 
Illustrations  for  pupils  to  color  make  in- 

I '■■resting  scat  work.  Send  to  the  Crown 
Pub.,  South  Pasadena,  for  copies  for  ex- 
amination. 


Europe— Book  IV  in  Winslow's  Geogra- 
phy Series.  Revised  Edition.  By  I.  O. 
Winslow,    Superintendent   of    Schools    of 


Providence,   R.   I.     Cloth,   182   pages,   72 

cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New 

York,  Chicago 

In  this  revised  edition,  which  has  just 
been  published,  the  sections  on  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria  -  Hungary  and  Russia 
have  been  entirely  rewritten  and  include 
the  latest  available  facts.  There  have  been 
added  chapters  on  countries  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  on  the  new  countries  of 
Central  Europe.  These  additions,  together 
with  the  retention  of  the  original  plan  of 
the  book,  with  its  exceptionally  full  treat- 
ment of  the  industries,  customs  of  peoples, 
important  cities,  and  with  the  numerous 
illustrations,  make  the  work  of  especial 
value  to  schools-  at  present.  It  provides  an 
authoritative  and  teachable  presentation  of 
the  geography  of  Europe  as  it  now  exists. 


BOOK  BY  W.  J.  SAVAGE  IS  ADOPTED 
FOR  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

A  new  book  just  published  by  the  Harr 
Wagner  Publishing  Company  entitled  "For- 
ward Looking'  Lessons  in  American  His- 
tory for  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,"  has 
been  adopted  by  the  San  Mateo  County 
Board  of  Education  -as  one  of  its  supple- 
mental textbooks.  The  author  of  the  book 
is  William  J.  Savage,  superintendent  of  the 
Jefferson  school  district  and  a  member  of 
the  board.  The  book  is  made  of  the  mate- 
rial which  Mr.  Savage  has  taught  in  his 
classes  and  which  his  teachers  are  now  us- 
ing, and  in  conformity  with  the  course  as 
laid  down  by  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  eight  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation. The  author  is  well  known  in  this 
city  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  this  paper.  He  ranks 
'ligh  as  an  educator  in  the  State  and  he  is 
held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people  of  the 
north  end  as  well  as  the  entire  county — 
Redwood. City  Standard. 


Geo.  Schultzberg,  superintendent  of  Mon- 
terey County,  is  the  first  school  official  to 
visit  schools  in  an  aeroplane.  It  was  but 
a  few  years  ago  that  we  announced  that 
Duncan  Stirling  of  Monterey  County  was 
the  first  superintendent  to  use  an  automo- 
bile to  make  visits.  Surely  the  world  do 
move  ! 


Charles  L.  Hampton,  director  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  in  the  Santa  Rosa  High, 
School,  is  making  a  fine  record  in  all  phases 
of  his  interesting  work. 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Kluegel,  director  of  the  Jun- 
ior   Red    Cross,    has    issued    a    program    of 


service  for  children  for  the  Pacific  division. 
Mrs.  Kluegel  has  an  interesting  foreword. 
This  is  followed  by  about  sixty  pages  of 
information  in  detail,  covering  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  The 
Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  Sick,  Lynch's 
First  Aid,  and  First  Dietetics,  mentioned 
in  places  in  this  book,  can  be  secured  from 
the  Blakiston  Depository.  Harr  Wagner 
Pub.  Co.,  1111  Hearst  Building,  San  Fran- 
•  cisco. 


The  editor  of  the  American  School  Board 
Journal  has  a  strong  editorial  on  Democ- 
racy in  School  Administration.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  discussions  we  have  read.  Here 
is  an  extract : 

"It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  the 
teachers  through  their  organizations  caused 
class  lines  to  be  drawn  sharply  between  the 
office   and    the    classroom.      The   men    and 
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women  who  hold  administrative  and  super- 
visory positions  do  so  entirely  through 
merit  arising  irom  training,  experience  and 
other  personal  qualifications.  They  have 
risen  from  the  ranks  and  they  are  as  much 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  teachers 
and  in  the  real  work  of  the  schools — the 
education  of  the  children — as  are  the  class- 
room workers  themselves.  Both  the  teacher 
and  the  supervisor  are  responsible  to  one 
and  the  same  group — the  people  at  large 
whose  children  attend  the  schools  and 
whose  taxes  support  them.  Supervisors 
and  teachers  as  such  gain  nothing'  in  the 
long  run  from  advantages  in  salary,  func- 
tions and  duties  which  they  possess  in  the 
sense  that  one's  gain  will  be,  the  other's 
loss.  Both  will  gain  most  if  they  co-oper- 
ate to  the  fullest,  if  they  work  for  each 
other  in  impressing  the  public  with  their 
worth." 


John  Edward  Hamilton,  president  of  the 
Kern  County  Board  of  Education  and  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  Taft,  has 
written  and  published  a  number  of  popu- 
lar songs.  The  Soldier  Boy,  A  March  Song, 
Baseball,  a  song  setting  forth  our  love  for 
the  National  game,  and  a  song  for  the  P. 
P.  I.  E.,  ''We'll  Start  for  San  Francisco 
in  the  Morning."  These  songs  all  show 
special  musical  talent,  and  are  a  credit  to 
the   author. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Areata,  Dr. 
Van  Matre,  president,  issues  a  very  inter- 
esting letter.  It  is  crisp,  epigrammatic, 
sensible  and  has  the  right  uplift  spirit. 


The  University  of  California,  under  the 
leadership 'of  Leon  J.  Richardson,  will  or- 
ganize with  centers  at  San  Francisco,  Ber- 
keley, San  Diego,  Los  Angeles,  Oakland 
and  Stockton,  a  large  number  of  extension 
courses  for  community  workers,  and  Amer- 
icanization. 


Henry  B.  Dewey,  one  of  the  ablest  school 
administrators  ever  produced  in  the  North- 
west and  now  at  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Company,  has  written  a  vigorous  and  fair 
and  illuminating  article  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  American  School  Board  Jour- 
nal on  the  price  of  textbooks.  Here  is 
what  he  says  about  prices  in   1920: 

"Will  there  be  further  increases?  Yes, 
and  very  sharp  ones,  too,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. It  cannot  be  otherwise.  Price  costs 
are  still  on  the  upgrade.  Paper  has  re- 
cently advanced  a  half  cent  a  pound.  Bind- 
ery cloth  was  advanced  4  cents  a  yard  on 
October  27th.  (Cotton  is  now  selling  at 
the  highest  •  price  since  the  days  of  the 
Civil  War).  Pressmen,  compositors  and 
binders  in  Boston  will  receive  substantial 
advances  in  their  wages  January  first  and 
again  July  first,  1920.  The  railroads  are 
asking  higher  rates  for  transportation. 
There  is  a  very  determined  effort  being 
made  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  per 
week  from  48  to  44.  Taxes  will  be  higher, 
and  soon  ad  infinitum.  There  will  be  high- 
er prices  for  textbooks,  of  course.  There 
is  no  alternative.     There  will  also  be  higher 


salaries  for  teachers,  and  they  richly  de- 
serve it.  This  is  an  era  of  high  prices  and 
we  must  adjust  ourselves  to  it." 


Frank  W.  Burdett,  who  died  on  Novem- 
ber 5,  1919,  was  for  many  years  the  finan- 
cial man  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 
He  was  connected  with  the  house  from  its 
earliest  beginnings  and  since  its  incorpora- 
tion nearly  twenty  years  ago  acted  as  sec- 
retary and  treasurer.  All  who  worked  with 
him  held  him  in  high  respect  and  affection, 
and  he  was  widely  known  among  the  pub- 
lishing fraternity  as  one  of  the  leaders  in 
every  forward  movement  for  improving 
the  standards  and  methods  of  the  school- 
book   publishing  business. 


Our  New  Catalog 
is  Out 

It  just  came  from  the  press,  is  strictly  up- 
to-date,  and  is  completely  priced.  Send  for 
a  copy  and  mail  your  orders  for  all  kinds 
of  school  goods  to 
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ITEMS  OF  PUBLIC  INTEREST  FROM 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  STATE 

BOARD   OF  EDUCATION, 

NOVEMBER,   1919 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  in 
special  session  in  Sacramento,  November 
10  to  15,  1919. 

Two  new  members  were  appointed  to  the 
Hoard  since  the  last  meeting.  They  are 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Phillips,  Porterville,  and 
Mr.   Lester  J.  Hinsdale,  Sacramento. 

President   Clarke    announced   the    follow- 
ing committees: 
Committees  of  State  Board  of  Education 

Legislation  —  Mrs.  Ray,  chairman  ;  Mr. 
I  linsdale,  Mr.  Clarke. 

Textbooks — Mrs.  Phillips,  chairman;  Mr. 
Hinsdale.  Mrs.  Ray. 

Normal  Schools  —  Mrs.  Barnum,  chair- 
man ;    Dr.  Stone,  Mrs.  Phillips. 

Accreditation  and  Certification — Mrs.  Bar- 
num, chairman ;   Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Phillips. 

Vocational,  including  Credentials  in  Spe- 
cial Subjects — Mr.  Wilson,  chairman;  Dr. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Ray. 

Budget  and  Finance — Mr.  Hinsdale,  chair- 
man ;    Mr.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Ray. 

Physical  Education  —  Dr.  Stone,  chair- 
man ;    Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Barnum. 

Publicity — Mr.  Wilson,  chairman;  Dr. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Phillips. 

Los  Angeles  Office — Mr.  Clarke,  chair- 
man;   Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.' Barnum. 

Retirement  Salary  Committees 

Claims — Dr.  Stone,  chairman ;  Mrs.  Ray, 
Mrs.  Phillips. 

Investments — Mr.  Hinsdale,  chairman; 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Clarke. 

Dr.  Snyder  informed  the  Board  that  he 
had  been  invited  to  give  a  course  on  the 
principles  of  education,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  vocational  and  industrial  education, 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  during  the 
summer  of  1920,  and  that  it  is  his  desire 
to  accept  the  offer.  President  Clarke  re- 
sponded that  there  is  no  objection  to  Dr. 
Snyder's  accepting  the  offer,  contingent 
upon  final  approval  of  the  full  Board  when 
they  meet  in  January. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Sacramento 
Typographical  Union  calling  the  Board's 
attention  to  the  reasons  why  it  will  be  of 
advantage  to  the  Board  and  to  the  State 
of  California  to.  adopt  the  work  of  a  State 
author  where  there  is  indication  that  the 
local  product  is  equal  to,  or  can  by  the  au- 
thor's revision,  be  put  upon  an  equality 
with,   products   of   Eastern    competitors. 

The  letter  was  referred  to  the  executive 
secretary  for  reply  and  lie  was  asked  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  policy 
which  they  outline  has  been  the  policy  of 
this    Board. 

(  >n  recommendation  of  Commissioner  Mc- 
Xauglit,  the  State  Printer  was  instructed  to 
place  in  the  front  part  of  each  school  book  a 
rule  of  instructions  regarding  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  efficient  way  in  opening  a  book. 

Textbook  adoptions  were  made  as  follows: 

"History  of  the  American  People,"  by 
I '.card  &  Bagley,  an  advanced  textbook  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States,  published 
by   the   Macmillan    Company. 

"Thorndike  Arithmetic" — Three  Book  Se- 
ries, primary  and  advanced  arithmetics  for 
the  elementary  schools,  published  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Company. 

Commissioner    Olney    reported    that    he 


had  reviewed  Muzzey's  American  History, 
used  in  the  high  schools  of  California,  and 
that  he  could  find  nothing  to  justify  the 
criticism  that  had  been  made  against  the 
book. 

Relative  to  the  fraternity  matter,  Com- 
missioner Olney  reported  that  a  number 
of  complaints  have  been  made,  especially 
by  principals  of  large  high  schools,  that  the 
fraternity  problem  has  become  a  very  se- 
rious one  for  them.  He  stated  that  he  had 
addressed  a  meeting  of  college  fraternity 
men  in  Berkeley  recently  and  explained  to 
them  some  of  the  evils  of  the  high  school 
fraternity  situation.  This  meeting  had  no 
power  to. act,  but  the  college  fraternity  men 
thought  well  of  the  suggestion  that  the  col- 
lege fraternities  shall  take  such  action  as 
will  bar  from  college  fraternities  any  boys 
who  have  been  members  of  high  school  fra- 
ternities in  violation  of  the  state  law.  Com- 
missioner Olney  stated  he  believes  that  if 
a  positive  stand  to  that  effect  is  taken  by 
the  college  men's  fraternities,  the  fraternity 
problem  will  be  solved  for  the  high  schools 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Olney  is  of  the  opinion 
that  this  would  be  a  good  subject  to  in- 
clude in  the  program  of  the  high  school 
principals'  convention. 

The  printing  of  ten  thousand  copies  each 
of  the  Physical  Education  Manual  and  Sup- 
plement was  authorized. 

The  printing  of  17,000  Decathalon  scor- 
ing' charts  for  the  Physical  Education  De- 
partment was  authorized. 

Approval  of  distribution  to  the  schools 
of  the  following  pamphlets  was  given. 
These  pamphlets  are  published  by  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Labor  and  will  be  dis- 
tributed at  their  expense : 

"What  is  Malnutrition?" 

"Classroom  Weight  Chart." 

"Needed :  Teachers  to  Enlist  for  Child 
Health  Service." 

"Diet  of  School  Children." 

The  executive  secretary  and  the  super- 
visor of  physical  education  were  author- 
ized to  secure  the  services  of  an  additional 
man  in  the  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion, under  the  regulations  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission,  such  appointment  to  be 
temporary  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Board  and  to  hold  for  the  balance  of  the 
present  school  year. 

The  Board  referred  to  the  Cabinet  for  re- 
port at  the  January  meeting  the  matter  of  a 
supplement,  relating  to  California,  to  the 
history  textbook  adopted  at  this  meeting. 

The  following  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  of  Credentials  was  approved 
by  the  Board : 

That  the  State  Board  of  Education  pro- 
vide for  the  granting  of  special  credentials 
of  both  elementary  and  secondary  grade, 
which  will  authorize  a  person  "To  teach  a 
group  of  atypical  children,  who  vary  from 
the  usual  type  because  of  deafness,  all  of 
the  subjects  that  constitute  the  usual  high 
school   course." 

The  Board  approved  the  amended  regula- 
tions governing  permits  to  teach  in  the  in- 
termediate schools,  recommended  by  the 
Commission  of  Credentials. 

The  Commissioner  of  Elementary  Schools 
was  authorized  to  issue  a  call  to  the  com- 
mittee   on    music    to    meet    in    Sacramento 


during  the  January  meeting  of  the  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  working  out 
standards  for  accreditation  and  certifica- 
tion in  music. 

Retirement  Salary  Business 
Retirement    salaries    were    granted    as 
follows : 

Five  Hundred  Dollars  per  Annum — Mary 
E.  Farmer,  Benicia;  Mrs.  Ella  E.  Green- 
man,  Oakland ;  Marie  Joan  Johnson,  San 
Francisco;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Lynch,  Niles ; 
Mrs.  Emma  H.  O'Brien,  Sacramento. 

Under  Section  14  of  the  Law — Mabel  S. 
Clarke,  Niles;  Mrs.  Alice  M.  Hays,  Palo 
Alto;    Mrs.  Mary  C.  Kinser,  Ceres. 

The  Board  adjourned  to  meet  in  regular 
quarterly  session  in  Sacramento,  January 
12,  1920.        Respectfully  submitted, 

WILL  C.  WOOD, 
Executive  Secretary. 


The  recent  strike  of  the  Stockton  Town- 
ship teachers  at  Linton,  Ind.,  appears  to 
be  dissolving  since  only  nine  of  the  twenty- 
six  strikers  presented  themselves  at  the 
called  meeting  of  the  organization.  All  of 
the  schools,  with  the  exception  of  two,  are 
at  present  in  operation. 

An  effort  of  the  patrons  of  one  of  the 
schools  to  gain  the  permission  of  the  un- 
ion for  the  employment  of  two  teachers 
under  the  open  shop  principle  has  failed. 
The  federation  is  making  strong  efforts  to 
hold  the  members  together  and  to  continue 
the  struggle.  The  outcome  will  depend  on 
the  results  which  will  obtain  from  the  ef- 
forts of  county  and  state  superintendents 
in  issuing  licenses   to  teachers. 

The  teachers  of  the  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
schools  in  organizing'  a  local  teachers'  un- 
ion have  rejected  the  proposal  for  affilia- 
tion with  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
teachers  desire  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
becoming  involved  in  trades  union  con- 
troversies. 

An  organization  to  enable  the  teachers 
to  fight  for  a  minimum  salary  of  $1200  a 
year  has  been  proposed  by  the  teachers  of 
New  Hampshire  in  convention  at  Manches- 
ter. It  is  proposed  to  organize  without 
affiliation  with  the  labor  union. 

The  Southeast  and  the  Southwest  Mis- 
souri Teachers'  Associations  have  each  or- 
ganized as  teachers'  associations  to  coun- 
teract the  movement  for  a  federation  of 
teachers  affiliated  with  the  labor  unions. 
The  teachers  are  opposed  to  a  unionized 
body  of  teachers  and  have  taken  this  means 
of  obtaining'  better  salaries  and  opportun- 
ity for  promoting  the  enactment  of  educa- 
tional legislation.  The  question  of  teach- 
ers' unions  was  discussed  at  the  state  con- 
vention  held   the   early  part  of  November. 


The  San  Francisco  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, at  its  meeting  on  December  8,  passed 
resolutions  opposing  the  selection  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  work  in  the  pub- 
lic school  pension  system  of  California. 
The  Carnegie  Foundation  and  its  surveys 
are  not  popular  with  tije  San  Francisco 
teachers. 
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BERKELEY    OFFICE: 
4,    5    and   6   Wright    Building,    2161    Shattuck    Av  nue 

LOS   ANGELES   OFFICE: 
516    Security    Building,    510    Spring    Street 

RELIABLE  AND   EFFICIENT 

Endorsed    by    University    Professors,    Superintendents 

Principals   and   Teachers 
Registration  free — good  teachers  constantly  in  demand 

OTHER  OFFICES: 

Boston,    New   York,    Pittsburgh,    Birmingham, 

Memphis,    Chicago,    Denver,    Portland 

Send  to  any  office  for  circulars  and  registration  forms 


THE  WOMAN  WE  WANT, 
THE  WOMAN  WE  NEED 

may   be    a    housewife    who,    because    of 
the  high   cost  of  living,    finds   it 
hard  to   make   both    ends   meet; 
may  be  a   school   or   college  girl 
dependent   upon   her   own    resources 
for   the   completion   of   her   education; 
may  be   a  daughter  who   is   at  home 
and    can    use   more    money    than 
she  receives   from   her   allowance ; 
she — whoever  and  wherever  she  may 
be,    has    an   engaging   personality,    and   is 
not    afraid    to    meet    or    approach    people; 
she — is   progressive,   aggressive;    takes 
advantage  of  every   opportunity   to   ad- 
vance   her   financial    condition; 
she — believes  in  using  her   spare  time 
in  profitable  employment; 
she — sees   no  reason  why   she  should 
be   satisfied   with   her   present   income, 
knowing   that   it   is  possible  to    better   it; 
she  wants  more  money   and  is   determined 
to   get   it,    to   earn   it. 

Are  you  that  woman? 

If  you  are;  if  you  can  use  $10,  $25. 
$50,  or  more  each  month,  there  is  an 
opening  for  you  with  this  company. 
Experience  unnecessary;  we  show,  you 
the  way.  you  cannot  fail  to  make 
money  by  our  special  sales  plan  and 
hearty   co-operation. 

Write  us  today  for  cur  money-making 
plan. 

WILDE  PRODUCTS  CO. 
822  WEST  6th  St.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


r^rmodello 

THE  PERMANENT  MODELING  CLAY 

This  new  Modeling  Clay  works  like  Magic.  Stays 
soft  in  the  can,  but  when  exposed  to  air  after  modeling 
it  sets"  and  becomes  as  hard  as  stone.  Requires  no 
casting  and  no  firing.  Takes  water  color  or  "Enamelac" 
decorating.  Equally  valuable  in  Kindergarten,  Grammar 
Grades,  High  School  and  Art  Classes.  Widely  used  by 
U.  S.  Government  in  Reconstruction  Hospitals.  Sample 
pound  postpaid  70c. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 
Chicago        THE  PRANG  COMPANY     New  York 


TREAT  YOURSELF  TO— 


"The  Most  Picturesque  Railway 
Trip  in  the  World'3 

One    of    California's    "Seven    Wonders" 

From  San  Francisco  to  Montara   and   Half-Moon  Bay 
WONDERFUL  Engineering 


WINTER 
SCHEDULE 
EFFECTIVE 
OCTOBER  13th 


WONDERFUL  Breakers 
WONDERFUL  Rock- Formations 
WONDERFUL  Mountain  and  Ocean  Views 
WONDERFUL  Fishing  and  Shooting 
WONDERFUL  Fields   and  Other  Views 


OPEN  ALL 
THE  YEAR 
AROUND 


OCEAN  SHORE  RR 


Depot:     Mission  St.  at  12th 


Phone:     Market  46 


A  Genuine 
FRENCH 
DINNER 

Or  a  Dainty  Dinner  -  Party 
Or     Good     Special     Cooking 


TEACHERS  are  sure  of  them 
— at    right    prices,    too  ! — 
when    visiting    the 

St.    Germain    Restaurant 

Ellis  St., 60,  San  Francisco 


Established  1889  Phone  Mission  2796     | 

Golden   West   Clothing   Renovatory 

LADIES'    AND    CHILDREN'S    GARMENTS 

CLEANED  AND   DYED 

A    Weekly    Service    for    the    Pressing    of    Gentlemen's 

Suits,  $1.50  a  Month — Work  Called  for  and  Delivered 

Special  Attention  to  Out-of-Town  Orders 
£07   VALENCIA   STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES  HOTEL 


!6tti£FI6UER0AST.s 
V*B.CLARK,R-op. 

I  Depot- Cars  Pay?  The  Door 


GARAGE 
CONNECTED 


' Cafe  Next  Door 
\The House  of  Comfois^ 


JNVENIENT TO  ALL 
INTS 


HAVE    YOU    HAD    DIFFICULTY 

in    getting1    your    watch    repaired    so    that    it    would      ! 
keep    good   time?      If   so,   try 

J.  Q.  HATCH  &  CO. 

Watchmakers   and   Jewelers  I 

210  Phelan  Bldg.   (Arcade  floor),  San  Francisco,   Cal.  I 

'  Official  watch  inspectors  for  the  United  Railroads.  I 


SUSANNE  &  OLGA 

FACE  AND  SCALP  SPECIALISTS 

Hairdressing,   Dyeing,   Shampooing,   Electric   and 

Vibratory  Massage  for  Face  and   Scalp, 

and  Manicuring,  by  experts. 

166  Geary  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Tel.  Kearny  3926 


BEST  IN   1835 


AMERICAN 

'The  Old  Faithful  Crayons 


HI! 

■in 
!'u 


mi"! 


LEE  HOLLADAY-PRE5 

LOS 


Cafe 
and  Restaurant 

Garage  ir\  connection 
Hotel  GUI' of  congested 
district-Can  leave  car 
in  front  all  day. 
Take  Taxt  at  Station 

at  our  expense. 
6  th  and  FigueroaSt. 


OEO.A. COLLI  NS-SECf. 


■THE-AMERICAN-  CRAYON-  CO 

ESTABLI  SH  ED  ■  ■  I  Q  Q  S 


TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  NURSES 

THE  GRACE  HOSPITAL  -  -  DETROIT 
Three  -  year  course.  Eight  -  hour  day.  Registered  by  the 
State    of    Michigan.      Theoretical    and    practical    class    work 

tlmiout.  Modern  nurses'  home;  includes  summer  vacation 
home  for  nurses.  Minimum  entrance  requirement,  two 
years'    High    School    work    or    its    equivalent. 

For  free  catalog,  address  Superintendent  of  Nurses,  Box 
35,  The  Grace  Hospital,  John  R.  Street  and  Willis  Ave- 
nue,   Detroit,    Michigan. 


TnABymm 


BEST  IN    1919 


BOYNTON  ESTERLY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

University,   Normal  and   High   School   references    on    request. 

School  Officials  can  usually  secure  competent  teachers  from  us.     No  charge  for  consult- 
ing us.     Wire  or  phone  at  our  expense,  if  mail  is  too  slow. 

Teachers  without  positions   or  seeking  change   should   enroll.     No  fee. 
Established   1888  by  C.  C.   Boynton.     Longest,  largest,  best  service  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
517  Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles      Berkeley,  2168  Shattuck  Ave.     717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Phones:  Broadway  1619;  Home-A-1840     Phone  Berkeley  392 Phone  Kearny  5959 
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A  new  book— just  what  you  ne-1  '  r  recreational  and  assembly 
singing  in  high  schools  and  for  community  singing 

High  School  Song  Book 

Edited  by  Gertrude  B.  Parsons, 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Music, 

Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A  refreshingly  varied  repertoire  of  just  the  kind  of  songs  needed  for 
group  singing — songs  of  rousing  character.  Every  school  generation 
should  know  the  familiar  "old  songs."  Take  this  opportunity  to  give  them 
also  new  material  to  enlarge  their  musical  heritage.  Accompaniments  are 
included  for  all  songs  unless  the  voice  parts  are  sufficient  for  musical 
completeness. 

Folk  songs,  community  and  patriotic  songs. 

Sacred  choruses,  hymns,  and  songs  for  special  occasions. 

Part  Songs  and  choruses. 

Selections    from    the    operas. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  COMPANY 

BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Potter  Brothers  Company,  565  Market  Street,   San  Francisco,   California   Depository 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker 

SURGEON     DENTIST 

Rooms   308,   309.  310,  Third  Floor 
Phelan    Building 
Telephone    Kearny    1630  San   Francisco,    Cal. 


Make  the  Most  of  Your  Vacation 

Return  to  Your  Duties  With  New  Vigor,  Both  Mental  and  Physical 

A  SCIENTIFIC  REST  will  work  wonders  for  you.  Put  yourself  under  the  care  of  those  specially 
trained    in    the   skilful    use   of    Nature's    great   remedial   agencies,    and  let   them   plan    and   worry   for   you. 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

Is  abundantly  endowed  by  NATURE  and  SCIENCE  for  this  special  line  of  work.  Its  equipment 
includes  good  rooming  accommodations,  heated  by  steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  supplied  with  call  bell 
and  general  nursing  service,  excellent  facilities  for  the  administration  of  hydro-  and  electro-therapeutics,  mas- 
sage, etc.,  an  up-to-date  four-story  hospital  building  (separate),  gymnasium,  croquet  grounds — -all  this  and 
more,    situated    in    the    midst    of    a    forest    of   oak    and    fir    on    a    sunny    slope    overlooking    the    beautiful     Napa 

RAtIs  TO%UONAPFltE0nsCHOioVaTErCH5,ERS.tOr   "     ^     ^^     "'     ""^^     physicUn-       SPECIAL 
Let    us    send   you    an   illustrated    booklet   which   will    tell    you    all    about    it.      Address 

THE  ST.  HELENA  SANITARIUM 

SANITARIUM,  CALIFORNIA 


RUBBER  STAMP 

OUTFITS 
FOR  TEACHERS'  USE 

Moise-Klinkner  Co. 

369  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Sutter  7040 


OSTEOPATHY 


Residence,   Fillmore  2175  Office,  Sutter  2130 

Residence,    1841    Devisadero   St. 

Dr.  Harriet  M.  Gillespie 

DISEASES   OF  WOMEN   AND   CHILDREN 

MASKEY'S  BUILDING 

46    KEARNY   ST.  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 

Office  Hours:   11  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 

Other    Hours    bv    Appointment 


JOHN    McCALLAN 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 

Dispositions,    Agreements    and    Other 

Work  Pertaining  to  Notary  Work 

34    MONTGOMERY     STREET 

(NEAR   SUTTER 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Residence.    Hotel    Regent,    562    Sutter  Douglas    2260 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


Now  Is  the  Time 
To  Order 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 
SUPPLIES 

Our  Stock  is  Complete 


PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
GUARANTEED  GOODS 

Rush  Orders  Our  Specialty 
C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

San  Francisco.  985  Market  St. 

Reno,  Nev.,  100  Commercial  Row 

Los  Angeles,  222-224  So.  Los  Angeles 

Phoenix,  Ariz.,  524  W.  Washington  Street 

Also — Northwest  School  Furniture  Co., 

246  Third  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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